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INDEX . 


Accidents, Industrial: 


study of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, published by Trades and euoun 
Congress, 125 

Canada: fatalities in 1920, 440; in last 
quarter of 1920, 256; in first quarter of 


1921, 7438, 1487; in second quarter of 
1921, 1072, 1437; in third quarter of 
1921, 1433; 

Alberta: report for 1920, 787. 

‘Nova Scotia: fatalities in, 789. 

Ontario: mining in 1920, 591; in pulp and 


paper industry, 650. 

Quebec: in 1919-20, 198. 

United Kingdom: accident statistics, 294; 
factory inspector’s report, 1294; on rail- 
ways in 1919, 7. 

United States: metal mine fatalities, de- 
cline in 1919, 759; to women in industry 
in New York, 592: accidents and “safety 
first”? movement, 294. 

See also INSURANCE; LEGAL DECISIONS; RE- 
HABILITATION ; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Acland, F. A., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


Canadian delegate to 8th session of Govern- 
ing body, International Labour Office, 
1006. 


f 


Aerated Water Industry: 
report on, by Bureau of Statistics, 682. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada, monthly statements, 86, 231, 417, 
622, 720, 827, 9438, 1042, 1184, 1303, 1407. 

apprenticeship clauses in recent, 897. 

United States: in New York clothing trades, 
798. 


AGREEMENTS (BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS) : 
Building and construction— 

bricklayers, masons, and plasterers, at Cal- 
gary, 948; at Edmonton, 1047; at Hamil-- 
ton, 948, 1506; at Kingston, 947; at 
Ottawa, 1308; at Regina, 1047; at To- 
ronto, 237: at Winnipeg, 832. (See also 

“Plasterers” under this head.) 
carpenters, at Calgary, 948; at Drum- 
mondville, Que., 90; at Edmonton, 833, 
1185; at Hamilton, 1308; at Ottawa, 
1047, 1507; at Sault Ste. Marie, 948; at 
: Winnipeg, $32, . 1508 ; (millmen) at 


Winnipeg, 1308. 
electrical workers, at Edmonton, 1186; at 


Moose Jaw, 90; at Ottawa, 1047; at St. 
Catharines, 1485. 

engineers, at Hamilton, 1308. 

hod carriers, at Ottawa, 948. 

metal workers, at Edmonton, 1046; at 


Toronto, 1046; 
Victoria, 1504; 
Saskatoon, 1503. 
painters, at Guelph, 949; at Saskatoon, 
2; at Toronto, 720; at Winnipeg, 949. 
paving cutters, at Brownsburg, 949. 
plasterers, at Calgary, 1048, 1185; at Ham- 
ilton, 1048; at London, 950; 
Jaw, 1409; at Regina, 1048; 
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at Vancouver, 1407; at 
at Hamilton, 1506; at 


at Toronto, 


at Moose . 


f greements, Industrial—Covw. 


Building and Construction—Con. 


plumbers, at Brantford, 236; 
950; at Fredericton, 950; 
236; at Moose Jaw, 1049; 
10483 98* reter borough, 1049: 
Arthinz, 1309; at Regina, 1049; 
katoon, 1186. 

various trades, at Wellan ship canal con- 
struction, 1410. 


at Calgary, 
at Kingston, 
at Ottawa, - 
at Port 
at Sas- 


Textiles and clothing— 


carpet weavers, at Toronto, 1306. 

clothing workers, at Montreal, 1306. 

tailors, at Hamilton, 8&7; at Sault Ste. 
“Marie, 417; at Victoria, 1408. 


Domestic and Personal Services (including 


amusements )— 


barbers, at Moose Jaw, 1310; at New West- 
minster, 90; at Ottawa, 90; at Sarnia, 
1053; at Vancouver, 1052. 

hotel and restaurant employees, at Calgary, 

at Toronto and Hamilton, 91. 

musicians, at Regina, 93. 

stage employees and moving picture oper- 
ators, at Calgary, 419, 1411; at London, 

he 92; at Prince Albert, 92; at Regina, 


Food, drink and tobacco— 


bakers, at Brantford, 1044; 
1044; at Fort William, 1503; 
borough, HS Oo welt Toronto, 944 

bakery salesmen, at Vancouver, 1184. 5 

brewery workers, at Calgary, 1045, 1408: 
at Fernie, 945. 

cigar makers, at Hamilton, 231. 

dairy employees, at Vancouver, 1304. 

dairy teamsters, chauffeurs, etc., at Winni- 
pes, 

deep sea fishermen, at Prince Rupert, 1042. 

flour mill workers, at Calgary, 1408; at 
Moose Jaw, 417, 944. 


at Calgary, 
at Peter- 


Metals, machinery and conveyances— 
boiler makers, at Amherst, 231. 
bridge, structural and ornamental iroa 
workers, at Montreal, 622. 
lathers, at Montreal, 1508. 
locomotive workers, "at Kingston, 87. 


ee ety a ae at Amherst, 86; at Calgary, 
machine and shipyard employees, at Mon- 
treal, 1505. 


tinsmiths, at Sarnia, 86. 


Mining and quarrying— 
coal miners at Brule, Alta, 833, 
settlement of coal mining dispute in Nova 
Scotia (Montreal Agreement), 36; al- 
leged violation of, 918. 
District 26, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,. 


mill and smelter workers at New Denver, 
B.C. 10/42. 


Municipal— 

civic employees, at Calgary, 1310; at Ed- 
monton, 1053, 1054; at Moncton, 237; 
at Moose Jaw, 837; at Winnipeg, 834. 

engineers, at Moose Jaw, 1053. 

policemen, at Edmonton, 1189. 

pumping and electrical employees, at Sas- 
katoon, 721. 


iv : INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 

Printing, bookbinding and pud ishing — 
pookbinders, at Calgary, 946. : 
pressmen, at Ottawa, 622; at Toronto, 622; 

at Vancouver, 89; at Winnipeg, 89, 827. 
printers, at Calgary, 231; at~* Hamilton, 
- at MooseJaw, 1044; at Nelson, 

947; at New Glasgow, 88; at Prince 
Aibert, 232; at St. Catharines, 1306; at 
St. Hyacinthe, 1043; at St. John, 945; at 
Swift Current, 1044; at Sydney, 1048 ; 
at Vancouver, 1408; in Okanagan Va.ley, 

; 1306, 1505; at Windsor, 946. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, at Calgary, 

at Hamilion, 1505; at Montreal 
at Regina, 1182; at Winnipeg, 


1043; 
827. 


-. Public Utilities— ie 
electrica' workers, at Edmonton, BIASES. eek e 
Montreal 1052; at Moose Jaw, 94: at 
Prince Rupert, 1411; at Vancouver, 6223 
at Winnipeg, 836, 
light, heat and power employees, at Mon- 


treal, 1309. 
Pulp and paper— 
pulp and paper workers, at Iroquois Falls, 
1504; at Merritton, 87, 1305. 
Transportation— 
longshoremen, at Montreal, 831; at St. 
John, 235, 236; at Victoria and Esqui- 
ft 1050; at Victoria Harbour, Ont., 
1050.- 


harbour workers, at Montreal, 1505. 

marine engineers, at Port Arthur «nd var- 
ious lake ports of Ontario, 234. 

marine firemen ané@ oilers, in British Colum- 
bia, 1050. 

steamship employees and checkers, at Mon- 
treal, 


Raiiways, Electric— 

barn, shop and snedmen, at Winnipeg, 829. 

gas workers, at Winnipeg, 829 

machinists in gas distribution, at Winni- 
peg, 8380. 

motormen and _ conductors, 
828. 

shopmen, at Quebec (Montmorency), 230. 

street railwaymen, at Cornwall, 419; at 
Edmonton, 1186; at Galt, 233; at Lon- 


at Winniveg, 


don, 830; at Moose Jaw, 1051; at Ot- 
tawa, 721; at Saskatoon, 721; at St. 
Catharines, 233; at Toronto, 1051; at 


Windsor, 1410. 


Railways, Steam— 
railway employees and Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, 721, 


See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Agriculture: 

wage standards for farm labour in West- 
ern Canada, 1080. 

rural industries, 1081. 

International Congress of Land Workers, 
Amsterdam, 6. 

International Union of Fruit and Vege- 
table Workers of North America formed, 


1086. 
United Kingdom, conciliation committees 
in, 1082. 
France, employment service in, 648. 
See also FARMERS; SOLDIERS’ SETTLEMENT 
BOARD. 
Alberta: 
accidents in 1920, 787. 


“check-off” system for United Mine Work-. 


ers, objection to, 1261. 
coal mining disputes in 1920, 582. 


ro 


Alberta—Con. 
coal production in, 1381. 
deputation of Canadian Manufacturers’ 


Ass’n and Alberta Retail Merchants 
Ass'n to Provincial Government, 126. 
education, technical, in, 204; education, 
vocational in, 594; vocational training 
in mining by correspondence, 53. 
Factories Act: conferences under, on mini- 
mum wage, 981; cancellation of orders 
appointing advisory committee, 1234. 
municipal wages, Edmonton, and Calgary 

to confer on, 130. 
safety regulations for refrigerating plants, 
754; first aid classes in, 1085; for 
women ¢eu:ployees, 650. 
teachers, arbitration board for, 1445. 
See also J.ABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECI- 
SIONS; UN®MPLUOYMENT; WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION, ETC. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
Highth annual convention, 208. 
provincial report to Trades and Labour 
Congress, 11°% 
legislation asked for by, 126. 


Alberta Retail Merchants’ Association: 
deputation to provincial government, 126. 


Algoma Steel Corporation: _ 
educational courses for employees, 7. 
industrial relations plan, 521. 


American Federation of Labour: 
41st annual conven'‘ion, 919. 
conference with railroad brotherhood, 297. 
delegate from, addresses Trades and La- 
bour Congress, 1148. 
approves of Ohio Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1335. 


inquiry into credit control and labour 
banks, 1291. . 
plan for better understanding between 


workers and employers, 757. 
promotes arbitration in building industry, 


63. 
relation: to Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, 4. 

Anthrax: 
acticor. by Int. Labour Organization, 553. 
disinfecting station at Liverpool, 864. 

Apprenticeship: 

‘anada, recent developments in, 892. 


apprenticeship council outlined by National 
Joint Industrial Board of Building In- 
dustry, 7, 894; approved by National 
Joint Conference, 198; approved by 
Assn. of Can. Building Industries, 205. 

in printing trade: new rules approved by 
1.T.U., 1270; views of United Typothe- 
tae, 1442. ‘ 

status of, defined by Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, 1371. 


Alberta: amendment of regulations, 783. 
United Kingdom: adult apprenticeship 
plan, 61; ‘unions as “masters,” 1274; 


joint committee in printing trades, 1164. 
New South Wales, in, 799. 
France: improved system in, 862. 
Germany: regulation of, in, 1447. 
United States, report on, 1012; aprentice- 
ship system in, 881; training by shop 
practice, 1165. 
See also VOCATIONAL TRAIN.NG. 


INDEX 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
conciliation work of Dept. of Labour, 999. 
Alberta: arbitration board for teachers, 

1445, 
Manitoba: joint council of industry, 1490. 
Quebec: arbitration for public employees, 
298; in municipal strikes and lockouts, 
679. 
United Kingdom: agricultural conciliation 
boards formed, 1082. 
Australia: act to settle disputes, 296. 
Germany: plan in, 757, 
Norway: compulsory arbitration abolished, 
758. 
Roumania: 
putes, 6. 
United States: 
Labour Department, 
bitration proposed 


law to settle industrial dis- 
conciliation division of 
379; board of ar- 
in Paterson, N.J., 
131; in New York printing industry, 
798; decision in Rochester clothing 
trades dispute, 694; National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards, 63; plan on Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 127. 


- See also CONCILIATION AND (LABOUR ACT; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUSTRIAL RBELA- 
TIONS. 3 


Argentine: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ferences, 363, 1004. 


Asiatics: d 
British Columbia Order-in-Council exclud- 
ing, validity questioned, 1334. 
exclusion of, favoured by Am. F. of L., 
922; by T. and L. Congress, 1142. 
employment of female labour by Chinese, 
2; in Manitoba, 1442. 


Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries: 
annual conference of, 205; attitude to 
joint councils, 520. 


Australia: 

domestic service in, 391. 

industrial disputes, settlement of, 296. 

minimum wages, report on, 599. 

prices in, seé PRICES. 

New South Wales—apprenticeship in, 799, 
report on 44-hour week in building and 
jron trades, 802; unemployment insur- 
ance in, 1335; safety first ass’n, 1443. 


Austria: 
j action on conventions of Int. Labour con- 
ferences, 1005. 
employment of disabled soldiers, etc., 796. 
labour bank in, 1292. 
trade union membership, 1087. 


Aviation: 
France, insurance for aviators, 1340. 
Bachelors’ Tax: 
in Yukon, 1389. 
Bakery Industry: See BREAD, ETC. 
Banks and Banking: 
amalgamation opposed by Can. Fed. of 
Labour, 1262. 
credit policy of A..F. of 1., 921. 
labour banks in various countries, 1291; 
at Cleveland, 1338; at Philadelphia, 


982; in Germany, 864. 


Bankruptcy: 
under Workmen’s 
1277. 


Compensation Acts,. 


Barbers: 


Ontario Govt. 
1085, 


asked to license barbers, 


Belgium: 
action on recommendations of Washington 
Labour Conference, 362, 1004. 
8-hour day, exemptions from, 1238. 
juvenile employment service, 1380. 
prices in, see PRICES. 
trade union membership, 128. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
industrial relations plan, 575. 
pension and benefit fund, 1086. 


Benefit: See INSURANCE. 


Board of Commerce of Canada: 
declared ultra vires of Parliament, 1508. 


Bombay: See Inova. 


Bonus: 
‘Crosby Shoe Co., at Hebron, N.S., 299. 
Ford Motor Co., amount paid to employ- 
ees, 8. 


See also WacGeEs (methods of payment). 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
report on, by Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ticse-3. 715 
opportunities in, in Ontario, 3738. 


Brazil: 
labour department formed, 1235. 
proposed colonization of, by Japanese, 1443. 
Bread, Biscuit and Confectionery In- 
dustry: 
opportunities in, 


British Columbia: 

coal mining disputes in 1920, 582. 

coal prices, inquiry into, 903. 

Coast Loggers’ Ass’n withdraws from One 
Big Union, 130. 

provincial loan for private industries, 1335. 

Timber Industries Council formed, 298. 

education, technical, in, 53, 55, 594; voca- 
tional training in mining by corres- 
pondence, 53. 

Labour Dept. and Minimum Wage Board, 
annual reports of, 901. 

laws giving effect to Washington Conven- 
tions, 547, 784. 

mothers’ allowances, and neglected child- 
ren, report on, 1290. 

provincial report at Trades and Labour 
Congress, 1133. 


See also LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL DzEcI- 
SIONS; MINIMUM WAGES; UNEMPLOYMENT 3 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, : 


Building Guilds: 


Building Trades: 


apprentice council outlined, 7; approved 
by National Joint Conference, 198. 

Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries, annual confer- 
ence of, 205; attitude to joint councils, 
520. 


in Ontario, 375. 


See GUuUILDS.. 


vi 


Building Trades—Con. 


National Industrial Conference, 205, 548, 
645. 

industrial councils planned for Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, and 
Moose Jaw, 978. 

Alberta, joint industrial council proposed 
at Calgary, 758. 

Ontario Builders’ Association, convention 
of, 294. 

Ottawa, employers and joint councils at, 


520; organization of, at Toronto, 498; 
conference on unemployment at Toronto, 
998. 
Toronto council 
amendment, 130. 
wages in, 1901-20, 452. 


See also KMPLOYMENT. 

United Kingdom: apprenticeship plan, 61; 
ex-service apprentice scheme _ rejected, 
296; national wages and_ conditions 
council, 755; success of guild movement, 
979, 1010; National Buildings Guild, Ltd. 
formed, 1082; guilds approved by Min- 
istry of Health, 1390; wages in, in 1914 
and 1920, 419; proposed sliding wage 
seale in, 646. 

Australia: 44-hour week 
Wales, 802. 

Holland: Amsterdam building guild, 649. 

United States: building guild at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1238; report on building 
by President’s conference on unemploy- 
ment, 1375; National Board for Juris- 
dictional Awards, 63. 


See also (HOUSING. 


requests Factory Act 


in New South 


Bulgaria: 
compulsory labour ordered in, 129. 


‘Bureau of Statistics: See STaTIsTICcs. 


Calgary: 
building trades, 
proposed, 758. 
civic group insurance plan, 650, 981. 
Trades and Labour Council objects 
“minimum service’ tax, 1235. 


_. See also MUNICIPALITIES. 


joint industrial council 


to 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees: 
eleventh convention of, 1267. 
revocation of charter, 1132, 1134; adjust- 
ment of differences with, favoured by 
T. & L. ‘Congress, 1135. 
invited to join Can. Fed. of Labour, 1262. 


‘Canadian Consolidated Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited: 
industrial councils plan, 499. 


Canadian Council of Immigration of 
Women for Household Service: 


establishment of, and report by, 387. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
13th annual convention, 1261. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
jubilee convention, at Quebec, 802. 
propose new Workmen’s Compensation Act 

for Quebec, 7. 


Canadian National Council on Child 
Welfare: 
officers elected, 754. 


INDEX 


Canadian National Railways: 
workers. representation on management 
proposed, 292. , 


Canadian National Safety League: 
2nd annual report, 691. 


Canadian National Telegraphs: 
agreement with telegraphers unions, 1481. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, 
No. 1: 
work described by Minister of Labour, 501.“ 
agreement between Railway Association of 
Canada and various brotherhoods to con- 

tinue board, 668. 


Proceedings— 


Canadian National (eastern lines), and 
trainmen, 662, 663, 664, 13862; and main- 
tenance of way employees, etc., 1363. 

Canadian ‘Pacific (western lines) and con- 
ductors, 353; and telegraphers, 667. 

Grand Trunk, and trainmen, 353. 

Kettle Valley Railway, and conductors, 
trainmen, etc., 1360, 1361. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, and trainmen, 1359. 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, and 
conductors and trainmen, 664, 666. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 
lst annual convention, with constitution, 
1150. : 
Catholic Unions. See NatTIONAL 
CATHOLIC UNIONS. 


AND 


Catholic Workers of Canada, Confedera- 
tion of: 


organization of, 1263. 


Census of Industries: See STarTistTics 


DOMINION BUREAU OF. 


Chauffeurs: ae 
licenses. for, favoured by New Brunswick 
Fed. of Labour, 207. 


“Check-off:” 
In Alberta, 1261. 
In U.S.A., against U.M.W. of A., 1368, 1372. 


Children: 

Int. conference on traffic 
children, 758, 1156. 

‘British Columbia: employment of children 


in women and 


act, 784; night employment, 784; re- 
port -on neglected children, 1290. 
Quebec: Industrial Establishments Act, 
197. 
United Kingdom: employment regulation, 
549, 
Japan: night work for girls under 14 for- 
bidden, 759. : 
United States: children’s bureau’s report, 


692; welfare work in, 378; federal child 
labour law unconstitutional, 1084. 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
CHILD WELFARE; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (WASHINGTON CONVEN- 
TIONS). 


Chiie: 
action on Washington 
1004. 


conventions, 33, 


INDEX vil 


Chinese: See ASIATICS. 


Civie: 


Civil Service: 

(Clanada: reforms favoured by T. & L. 
Congress, 1145. 

Alberta: wages, etc., 130. 

Manitoba: group insurance, 7, 859. 

Quebec: group insurance, 681, 1234; staff 
meetings, 198. 

U.S.A.: demands by A. F. of L., 925. 


See MUNICIPALITIES. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
j labour bank at, 1291. 


Closed Shop: 
meaning of, defined, 791. 


Clothing Trades: 

reports on, by Dom. Bureau of Statistics, 
men’s wear, 684; women’s wear, 1158. 

United Kingdom: clothing and tailoring 
guilds, 1446. 

Australia: cost of clothing, 602. 

U.S.A.: agreement in New York trades, 
798, 980; decision in Rochester dis- 
pute, 694; needle trade alliance formed 
in New York, 4. 


Clothing Workers of America, Amal- 


gamated: 
agreement in New York, 980. 


Coal: 
prices in British Columbia, inquiry into, 
903. 
threatened shortage of, in western prov- 
inces, 1236. 


Coal Mining: See MINING. 


Coloured Workers: 
rights of, conference by A. F. of L., 923. 


Combines: 
Combines. and Fair Prices Act declared 
ultra vires of Parliament, 1508. 
in British Columbia coal trade, 905. 


Commerce, Board of: See BoarD or Com- 


MERCE. 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of 


E America: 
r convention of, 1481. 


Company Housing: 
in United States, 551. 


Company Stores: 

in United States, 1163. 
Conciliation: See ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION. 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 
report of Conciliation Committee in dis- 
pute between Intercolonial and P.E.L., 
G.T.P., C.N.R., ete., and employees, 
1351, 1359. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: See CATHOLIC WORKERS OF 
CANADA. 





Conferences, Industrial: 

Joint Maritime Commission, 66. 

on industrial relations, at Ottawa, 485. 

second national conference opposed by 
Can. Manf. Ass’n, 804. 

National Industrial ‘Conference of build- 
ing industry, 206, 645, 978. 

printing trades, 978. 

on unemployment, at Toronto, 998. 

Int. conference on traffic in women. and 
children, at Geneva, 758, 1156. 

United Kingdom: industrial safety con- 
ference, 3. 

United States: industrial committee formed 
by Nat. Civic Fed’n, 1087; labour con- 
ference at Washington, 297; proposed 
railway conference on wages, 554; Presi- 
dent’s conference on unemployment, 1087, 
1286,° 1373; 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) ; CONVENTIONS. 


Conscription of Labour: 
in Bulgaria, 129; in Russia, 1394. 


Conventions: 

Association of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries, annual conference 
of, 205. 

master mariners, pilots and navigators, at 
Ottawa, 130. 

Ontario Labour . Educational Association, 
806. 

Int. Congress of Working Women, 648, 1484. 

Int. Congress of Intellectual Workers, at 
Brussels, 1239, 

International Transport Workers, congress 
at Geneva, 807. 

International Railwaymen’s congress, 697. 

Int. Congress of Land Workers, Amster- 
dam, 6. 

British Trades Union Congress, 1272, 1335. 


See also CONFERENCES; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Co-operation: 

statistics of Canadian societies in 1920, 1080. 

remedy against exploitation, 1296. 

advocated by Pres. of British Trade Union 
Congress, 1276. 

approved by A. F. of L., 920. 

Manitoba: law governing issue of credit, 
1278. : 

International Alliance: summer school at 
Basle, 864; 10th Congress, 1270, 

United Kingdom: Co-op. Union Congress, 
862; co-op. societies exempt from cor- 
poration profits tax, 1335. 

France, increase in, 759. : 

Italy: joint ownership of shipping, 554. 

U.S.A.: school for training store managers, 
1235. 

See also INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLI- 

ANCE; UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Co-Partnership: 
in British Columbia, during 1920, 902. 
United Kingdom, ‘“Co-partnership exhibi- 
tion,” 864; plan of Priestman Bros., Eng- 
land, 1025; unions cannot expel mem- 
bers for participating in, 863. 


Cost of Living. See PRICES. 


Cotton Industry: 
United Kingdom: some recent agreements 
and disputes, 1008. 


wn 


Credit: 
conference on credit asked for by Employ- 
ment Service Council, 1280. 
inquiry into by A. F, of L., 1291. 
United States: nationalization of, proposed 
by labour conference, 297. 


Criminal Code: 
amendment proposed by T. and L. congress, 
292, 


Czecho-Slovakia: 


action on Washington conventions, 
1004. 


prices in. 


Debt: 
British ‘Columbia: 
Act amended, 785. 


363, 


See PRICES. 


Attachment of Debts 


Denmark: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ferences, 1004. 
domestic service, organization of, 393. 
prices in, summary of. See PRICES, 


Disarmament: 
views of A. F. of L. on, 926; of T. and L. 
Congress, 1132; British Trades Union 


League demands labour representation at 
Conference, 1275. 


Disputes, Industrial. See INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES. 


Dock Labour: 
United Kingdom: decasualization of, 1173. 


Domestic Science: 


International Federation for teaching of, 
1238. 


Domestic Service: 

club room at Ottawa for domestic workers. 
650. 

report on standardization of, 387. 

United Kingdom: labour exchanges and, 
1237. 

Denmark: 
393. 


trade union of maid servants, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See 


STATISTICS, DOMINION BUREAU OF. 


Dominion Coal Workers’ Relief Associa- 
tion: | a 
2nd annual report, 754, 


Drury, Hon. E. C.: 
on rural industries, 1081. 


Education: 

Frontier College, Toronto, work of, 1289. 

progress of vocational education in Canada, 
53, 202, 594. 

Technical Education Act in operation, 51. 

Government policy on technical, 1128. 

Dominion Director’s report, 583, 785. | 

‘Montreal Labour College, reopening, 1085. 

technical schools and apprenticeship, 893. 

trade educational bureau organized by 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 1370. 

vocational classes for fishermen on east 
coast, 651. 

summer schools for women workers, 861. 


INDEX 


Education—Con. 


Alberta: technical education in. See AL- 
BERTA., 
British Columbia: public schools aet 


amended, 785. 

New Brunswick: expenditure on vocational, 
651. 

Ontario: recent laws in, 858, Adolescent 
School Attendance Act, 3, 893, 1085; Ont. 
Labour Educational Ass’n. convention of, 
806; vocational guidance in Ontario 
schools, 53, 1335; Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation institutes classes for employees, 7. 

Prince Edward Island: education meas- 
ures in, 1278. 

Quebec: dairying and intermediate agricul- 
tural schools, 680; Workers’ College at. 
Montreal, 1085. 

Saskatchewan: instruction in engineering, 
1442. 

United Kingdom: Act “of 1920, ~ 295; 
Workers’ Educational Association, 138913. 
policy of Trades Union Congress, 1274; 
technical training for the unemployed at 
Edinburgh, 1339. 

South Africa: miners’ training schools, 5. 

United States: Bryn Mawr summer schook 
for women workers, 861; recent develop- 
ments in, 597; Federal school bill, 204; 
legislation .on industrial rehabilitation, 
HAWES vocational education in) 1012; 
school for training co-operative store 
managers, 1235; Workers’ education in, 
647; pamphlet by American Fed. of La- 
bour, 863; vocational training approved 
by A.F. of L., 923; industrial teachers’ 
scholarships in New York State, 1017; 
workers’ college to be established at 
Katona, N.Y., 759; educational reforms 
in California, 864; school of citizenship 
in Chicago, 205; Shipping Board school 
for marine engineers, 205; workers’ col=- 
leges, 598, 759; Workers’ Educational 
Bureau of America formed, 647. 


See also APPRENTICESHIP; TEACHERS; WoRK- 
BERS’ HDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Efficiency: See PRODUCTION. 


Elections Act: 
Trades and Labour Congress propose holi- 
day for elections, 1144. 
amendment asked for by labour, 1338. 


Electrical Apparatus Industry: 
report on, by Bureau of Statistics, 683. 


Electricians: 
licensing of, asked for by Saskatchewan 
labour, 1338. 
Electrotypers: See STEREOTYPERS, ETC. 


Emerson Efficiency Bonus: 
method of wage payment, 1028. 


Emigration: See MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 
Employers: 
organization of, report by Dept. of Labour, 
1442. 
“Employment”: rg 


bi-weekly bulletin of Employment Serviee 
of Canada, issue of, 981. 


INDEX 


Employment: 

in Canada in 1920, 209. 

monthly reports by employers, with chart, 
etc., 80, 225, 408, 610, 702, 812, 931, 
1029, 1087, 1241, 1395, 1448. 

in building trades as indicated by building 
permits, 83, 227, 410, 618, 712, 820, 940, 
1039, 1090, 1244, 13438, 1403, 1450. 

for civic employees in 15 cities, monthly 
statement of, 84, 229, 412, 620, 711, 819, 
939, 1038. 

in United States in 1920, 415. 


See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; 
MENT. 


UNEMPLOY- 


Employment Agencies: 
abolition of private agencies 44; abolition 
favoured by National and Catholic 
Unions, 1264; disapproved by Can. 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 8038. 
British Columbia: abolition of private, 247; 
repeal act amended, 785. 


Employment Service: 

Canada: institution of, in 1918, 43; 
vices of, described by Minister 
Labour, 1127. 

monthly reports, with tables, 71, 209, 399, 
606, 699, 808, 927, 1025, - 1089, 1243, 
T4340, 

quarterly report, 1405. 

2nd annual report, outline of, 582. 

annual conference of western representa- 


ser- 
of 


tives, 605. 
juvenile service in Canada, etc., report on, 
MSG 


for handicapped workers, 48. 

in British Columbia during 1920, 901. 

Ontario: employment service council au- 
thorized, 782. 

Quebec: work in 1919-20, 197. 

United Kingdom: report on work of ex- 
changes, 413, 1168; domestic servants, 
1237. 

France: for agricultural labour, 648. 

United States: work of exchanges, 377; 
report on, 1374; Federal Bureau fav- 
oured by A. F. of L., 922. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
meeting of executive, 47. 
3rd annual meeting, 1279. 
Employment Services, International 
Association of: 
8th annual meeting, 650; 9th annual meet- 
ing, 1167. 


Engineering and Shipbuilding: 
United Kingdom: some recent disputes in, 
1009; wage reductions in, 1446. 
United States engineering societies co- 
operate with labour for greater efficiency, 
Oey 


Factory Legislation: 
— Alberta: Factory Act amended, 783. 
New Brunswick: proposed amendments, 


207. 

Ontario: Factory, shop and office build- 
ing act, 782. 

Saskatchewan: minimum age of employ- 


ment for girls, 681. 


. See also LABOUR LEGISLATION; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


ix 


Fair Wage Contracts: 
monthly statements, 85, 230, 416, 621, 723, 
822, 942, 1041, 1190, 1302, 1412. 
Trades and Labour Congress demands 
fair wage clauses in government con- 
tracts, 1144. 


Farmers: 

United Farm Women of Alberta, 
tion on education, 204. 

United Farmers of Alberta, wage stand- 
ards, 1081. 

United Farmers of Manitoba, wage stand- 
ards, 1081. 

co-operation with farmers in United Statea 
approved by A. F. of L., 923. 

See also AGRICULTURE; UN TED (GRAIN GROW- 
ERS, LTD. 


resolu- 


Fatalities: See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Fatigue, Industrial: 
HEALTH. : 


See SAFETY ANB 


Female. See WomMEN. 


Finland: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Or- 
ganization, 1004. 
prices in, summary of. See PRICKS. 
Fire Fighters: 
double platoon system favoured by T. an@ 
L. Congress, 1147; practice in regard to, 
1442. 


Fire Prevention: See SAFETY AND HBALTH. 


First Aid. See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fishermen: \ Y 
vocational classes for, on east coast, 651. 
position of, under Nova Scotia Work- 

men’s Compensation Act, 1278. 


Flour Milling Industry: 
report by Dom. Bureau of Statistics, 272. 


Ford Motor Company: 
bonus to employees, 8. 


Foundries and Machine Shops: 


Ontario: vocational opportunities in, 686. 
France: 
action on recommendations of Int. Labour 
Organization, 362, 1005; objection to 
regulation of hours of farm labour by 
Int. Labour Organization, 1081. 
agricultural employment service in, 648, 
apprenticeship in, 862. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society’s work, 75. 
domestic service, organization of, 393. 
employment of disabled soldiers, etc., 797. 
juvenile employment service, 1380. 
insurance for aviators, 1340. 
order for dissolution of General Federa- 
tion of Labour, 128. 
prices in, summary of. 


Franchise Act, 1920: 
amendments proposed by T. and L, Con- 
gress, 292, 
amendment sought by United Mine Work- 
ers of America, dist. 26, 917. 


See PRICBS. 


x INDEX 


Frontier College, Toronto: 
- work of, and scheme for unemployment 
relief, 1289. 


Furniture and Upholstery Industry: 
vocational opportunities in, in Ontario, 
SHADE 
statistical report on, 1159. 
guild formed at Manchester, 
land, 1338, 1446. 


Gannt, H. L.: 


task-with-bonus plan of wage payment, 
1022. 


etc., Eng- 


Genoa Convention. See INT. Lasour Or- 


GANIZATION, 


Germany: 

action on recommendations of Washing- 
ton labour conference, 367, 1448. 

apprenticeship, regulation of, in Saxony, 
1447. 

arbitration bill, 757. 

coal mining industry in, 1018. 

Compulsory training of women, 982. 

employment of disabled soldiers, 

juvenile employment service, 1379. 

prices in, summary of, see PRICES. 

social attachés created, 862. 

strike insurance company formed, 8. 

teachers’ union, 864. 

trade union membership, 128. 

unemployment doles, 1335. 

women trade union members, 1017. 

workers’ bank established, 864, 1292. 


796. 


Glass Industry: 


report on, in 1918 by Dom. Bureau of 
Statistics, 899. 


Gompers, Samuel: 
elected president, 
Labour, 131; 

Ts 29272 


Pan-American Fed. of 
re-elected by Amer. F. of 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Limited: 
“flying squadron” at, 1083. 


Grand Trunk Railway: 


shorter hours instead of 
London, 1085. 


Gray Dort Motors, Ltd.: 


reduced staff, at 


industrial relations plan, 493. 
Greece: 
ratifies conventions of Int. Labour Organi- 
zation, 362, 1003. 


Group Insurance. See INSURANCE. 


Guilds: 

United Kingdom: National Building Guild, 
Ltd., formed, 1082; constitution of 
1498; trade union guild council formed, 
979; work of building guilds, 1010; 
Ministry of Health approves. guilds, 
1390; furniture guild at Manchaster, 
1338; new guilds formed, 1446. 


Holland: Amsterdam building guild, 649. 

Italy: sea workers, 534. 

United States: building guild at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1237. 


Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd.: 
industrial relations plan, 513. 


Halford, J. H.: 
Canadian delegate to Int. Fedn. of Trade 
Unions, 68. 
appointed vice-chairman,. Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Bd., 1334. 


Halsey Premium: | 
method of wage payment, 1020, 


Hamilton, Ont.: 
industrial relations committee at, 
“Fiarvester”’ industrial council, 518. 
police and workmen’s compensations, 1442. 
board of health favours general minimum 
wage, 1442. 


298. 


Harding, President: 
proposal for railway conference, 554. 
unemployment conference, See UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Harness and Saddlery Industry: 
Ontario: ‘vocational opportunities in, 373. 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx: 
economic essay contest, result of, 181; 18th 
economic essay contest, 651. 


Harvest Labour: 
Canada: employment problem discussed, 48. 
U.S.A.: clearance office in, 378. 


Health: 


Hodges, Frank: 
states case of British coal miners, 678. 


See SAFETY AND HEALTH, 


Holidays: 
restoration of Church holidays sought by 
Catholic Unions, 1265, 


Holland: 
building guild in Amsterdam, 649. 
8-hour day provided, 5. 
prices: monthly summary of, see PRICES. 


Hoover, Hon. H. H.: 
address to U.S. Unemployment Pee taronce 
286. 


Hours of Labour: 

Canada, recent changes in, 714, 823, 948, 
1189, 1312. 

wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1901 
to 1920 (Supplement), 449; Sept. 1920 
and June 1921 (Supplement), 1217. 

6-hour day for coal miners demanded in 
Maritime district, 917. 

8-hour day and 44-hour week called for by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 1143. 

8-hour day opposed by Can, Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n, 8038. 

44-hour week in printing trades, 1268. 

44-hour week, stereotypers assessed for 
strike benefits, 1235. 

fire-fighters, double platoon system, favour- 
ed for, 1147. 

printers assessed to further shorter week 
movement, 1086. 

recent changes in. See WAGES AND Hours. 

restriction of overtime, etc., in slack periods, 
48, 49, 50. 

short time and unemployment, 295. 

night work by young persons. See INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (Wash- 
ington Conventions). 


INDEX X1 


Hours of Labour—Con. 
International Transport Workers demand 
48-hour week at sea, 807. 
in British Columbia in 1920, 901; for women 
‘and children, 547; night employment of 


women and young persons, 784; Satur-- 


day night opening of stores at Victoria 
opposed, 863; hours of work act, 784. 

in Manitoba: 8-hour day bill rejected, 650. 

in Nova Scotia: 8-hour day, irregularities 
in mines, 918. 

in Ontario: in Toronto factories, 1384. 

workers in G.TJR. shops at London prefer 
shorter hours to reduced staffs, 1085. ~ 

in Quebec: report on, for 1920, 197. 

in Yukon: 8-hour day for miners, 1389. 

in United Kingdom: Labour Ministry re- 
commends short hours, 299; #£zBritish 
policy on Washington convention, 1004; 
48-hour week for seamen favoured by 

British trades union congress, 1274; 6-hour 
day demand by Miners’ Federation, 1276; 
shorter hours and industrial fatigue, 
1084; workers’ aversion to overtime, 
1293; working hours, fatigue and effici- 
ency in steel industry, 200; overtime in 
textile trades, 1446. 

in Australia: 44-hour week in building and 
iron trades in New South Wales, 802. 

in Belgium: exemption from 8-hour day, 
1238. 

in France: objections to regulation by Int. 
Labour Conference of hours of farm 
labour, 1081. 

in Germany: 8-hour day bill, 1443. 

in Holland: 8-hour day in, 5. 

Sweden: result of 8-hour day in, 651; re- 
jects 8-hour day, 759. 

United States: changes in, 420; 8-hour 
day approved by U, S. Railroad Labour 
Board, 910. 

shorter working day favoured by American 
Federation of Labour, 922. 


See also WOMEN. 


Household Workers: See Domestic SrEr- 
VICE. 


Housekeepers Association of Calgary: 
work of, 389. : 


Housing: 

2 National Housing Board recommended by 
Association of Canadian Building Indus- 
tries, 206. 

credit advanced in Manitoba to municipali- 
ties for, 1278. 

unsanitary conditions in INova Scotia coal 
mining camps, 918. 

Atlantic Underwear Co. of Mawr apart- 
ment house for female employees, 131. 

United Kingdom: cost of, in, 1390. 

Italy, plan in, 10838. 

United States: by employers, 551. 

See also RENT. 


Hygiene: See Sarety AND HEALTH. 


Immigration: See MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT, 


Imperial Oil Company: 
annuities and insurance benefits, 549. 
industrial relations plan, 508. 


Index Numbers: . 


wage rates, 450, 

prices in Canada, ete. See PRICES. 

United Kingdom: British Trades Union 
Congress challenges accuracy of Labour 
Dept. figure, 1275; analysis of, by labour 
bodies, with reply by Labour Dept., 1294. 


India: 


action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ferences, 367, 1005. 

department of Labour at Bombay, 758; at 
India office in London, 982. 

prices: monthly summary of. See PRICES. 


Industrial Accidents: See AccipENTsS, IN- 


DUSTRIAL. 


Industrial Conditions: 


monthly review of, 8, 132, 300, 554, 652, 
759, 865, 983, 1087, 1241, 1342, 1448. 


Industrial Councils: 


report of Dominion conference on, at Ot- 
tawa, Feb., 1921, (supplement), 485, 545. 

government policy of, 1128. 

success of, 535. 

Manitoba Joint Council of Industry, 1490. 

attitude of organized labour towards, 1131, 
1137; of Int. Photo Engravers. Union, 
1483. 

experience of, in Canada and U.S.A. (sup- 
plement), 485, 545. 

in building industry: constitutions drafted 
for Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon and Moose Jaw, 978. 

Civil Service ‘‘Whitley Councils” favoured 
by 'T. and L. Congress, 1145. ; 
Timber Industries Council of B. C., for- 

mation of, 298. : 

United Kingdom: for railways, 756, 1386; 
railwaymen abandon claim for, 979; 
safety work of, 1293. 

Italy: High Council of Labour, 385. 

U.S.A.: approved by Amer. Fed. of Labour, 
757; People’s Light, Gas and Coke Co. 
of ‘Chicago, 298; Committee for adjust- 
ment of disputes on Penn. R. R., 127. 


See also BUILDING TRADES; WORKERS’ COM- 


MITTEES ; WORKERS’ COUNCILS. 


Industrial Diseases: 


in Toronto, 1385. 
United Kingdom: factory inspector’s re- 
port, 1294. 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Industrial Disputes: 


(Canada) monthly summary, 40, 190, 357, 
575, 672, 769, 884, 991, 1120, 1257, 1364. 

industrial disputes in Canada during 1920, 
164. 

conciliation work of Dept. of Labour, 999. 

comparative statistics for various countries 
in 1920, 581. 

United Kingdom: monthly statement of 
strikes and lockouts, 42, 192, 360, 578, 
676, 778, 889, 995, 11238, 1260, 1366, 1480; 
some recent disputes in United Kingdom, 
ete: - 1008); coal strikes), 579.) Ge7,-) (04, 
890; effects of coal strike in other in- 
dustries, 60; cost of coal strike to gov- 
ernment, 979. | 


Germany: strike insurance, 8, 


a INDEX 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 


United States: record of Bureau of Labour, 
1916 to 1920, 1124; decision in Roches- 
ter clothing trades disputes, 694; United 
Mine workers’ investigate conditions in 
West Virginia, 1369; sympathetic strikes 
declared unlawful, 267; plan for adjust- 
ment of Penn. R. R. disputes, 127; rail- 
road labour crisis in, 1387. \ 


See also ARBITRATION AND ‘CONCILIATION: 
CONCILIATION AND Lasour Act; INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS; LABOUR LEGISLA- 


TION, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (BY INDUSTRIES) : 
Building— 
building trades at Hamilton, 772, 885, 992; 
at] Moncton, Waenmat Moose Jaw, 772, 
8853 at Ottawa, 770, 772, 885, 992; at 
Toronto, 358, 576. 
builders’ labourers, at Quebec, 886. 


sole tre at Calgary, 772, 885; at Wind- 

sor 

carpenters, at Regina, 673; at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 772, 885; at Sydney, Wes MOLY 
at Welland, 992, "4121. 

iron workers at Banff, Alta., 772; at Mon- 
treal not Assit Quebec, 887; at Sas- 
katoon, q71: at Winnipeg, 772. 


painters and paper hangers, at Regina, 772; 
at Sault Ste. Marie, 772, 885, 992, 1121; 
at Toronto, 359, 576. 

plasterers, at Regina, C22 
886, 992, 

plumbers and _ steamfitters, 


at Winnipeg, 


ete., at Belle- 


ville, 772; at Moncton, 886; at Montreal, 
41, 191, 358: at Moose Jaw, Regina, and 
Saskatoon, 886, SA Ba elie "Port Arthur 


and ‘Ft. William, 887; at Vancouver, 41; 
at Welland, 772; at “Windsor, U2 885. 
stonecutters, at Palzanye 887; at Hamilton, 


674, 887, 992 at Montreal, 772, 885; at 
Toronto, 885," Ae ha RGA et at Vancouver, 
673 ; at Winnipeg, fOr 
Clothing— 

clothing workers, at’ Montreal, 41; at To- 
ronto, 358. 

garment, workers, at Hamilton, 3859, 576; 
at London, 358: at Montreal, 1479: at 
Sault Ste. Marie, 191, 353" at Toronto, 
57 6516: toe 

shoe workers, at Galt: 993 qld eae -~ at 
Montreal, 41, 191, 358, 1479; at &t. 
Hyacinthe, 1479; ‘at Toronto, "771, 886, 
993, tivo 1365) 1479, 

tailors, pressers, ete. sat Hamilton. 1122 ° 
aan: 358, 576; at Winnipeg, 1122, 


pol proof garment workers, at Montreal, 
fhe 


Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
brewery workers, at New Westminster, 359; 
butchers, at Chatham, C84 at Montreal, 
577, 674; at Toronto, 674, 
cigar ‘makers, at London, 577, 674; at Van- 
couver, 886, 993, 1122, 1259, 1365, 1479. 
Leather Trades— 
leather cutters, at Toronto, 577.. 


Lumbering— 


loggers, at Jackson Bay, B.C., 41, POs at 
Ocean Hallis=B.G.wl25 8: 1365, 1479. 

millworkers, at Chipman, N.B., 577, 678, 
771, 885; 


in Northumberland ‘County, N. 

Se 674; “at Vancouver, 358, 576. 

planemen and yard labourers, at Vancou- 
ver, 358. 

sawyers and packers, Vancouver, 1259. 

shingle makers at New Westminster, LOH 


Metals, Machinery and Conveyances— 


boilermakers, shipbuilders, etc., at Mon- 
treal, 1258; at Victoria, 191. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Metals, Machinery and Conveyances—Con. 
Seugomen, at Sydney, 992, 1121, 1258, 1365, 


machinists, at Brantford, 359, 576, 673; at 
Orillia, 272, 885;.7992; 1121, 1258, 1365, 
1479; 'at Prince "Rupert, 173. 

metal workers, at St. John; N. By 1od9* 576. 

moulders, at Amherst, 674; at Brampton, 
Ole. at ‘Charlottetown, 359, 576; at Col- 
lingwood, Ont., 41; at Lindsay, 576, 6733 
at Walkerville and Windsor, 576, 678. 

patternmakers, at Brantford, 359, 576, 673, 
ee 885, 992; at Burnaby, B.c., 577, 
673. 

railway employees, at Sydney, 41, 191, 358, 
576, 673, 771, 885, 992, 1121, 1258, 138665, 
1479. 

sheet metal workers, at Calgary, 887; at 
Saskatoon, 992, 1121, 1258. 


Mining and Quarrying— 


settlement of dispute in Nova Scotia, 36. 
coal miners, at Brule, Alta., 358, 576, 6738; 


in Cumberland County, N.S., 577, 673, 
770-1; at Drumheller, 674; at Edmon- 
ton, 41; at South Minto, 885, 992, 1121; 
at Sydney Mines, 358; at Wayne, Alta., 
PI israt Ardley, Alta, 1478. 
pit drivers, at New Waterford, N.S., 993. 
metalliferous miners, at Stewart, B.C., 
0 
mine, mill and tramline workers, at 
Stewart, B.C., 771, 885. 
miners at Mayo, Y.T., 576. 
quarrymen, millmen, ete, at Iona, N.S., 
Thi eyes 
Municipal— 


labourers, at Quebec, 887. 
policemen and firemen, at Quebec, 887. 


Printing and Publishing— 
printers, bookbinders, etc., at London, 674, 
T7713 at Halifax, 773 886,:993;) 1122, 1258, 
1365, 1479; at Hamilton, 773, 886, 993, 
1122, 1258, 1365, 1479; at Montreal, 887, 
993, 1121, 1258, 1865, 1479; at Ottawa, 887, 


993, 1121, 1258, 13865, 1479; at Peter- 
borough, 7738; at Regina;773;-° at’ St. 
Hyacinthe, 778, 886; at Toronto, 887, 


993, 1121, 1258, 13865, 1479; at Vancou- 
ver, 1917,.773, 886, 993, 1121, 1258, 1365, 
1479 ; at Vernon, illo 886; at Victoria, 
Thar | Ky Winnipeg, 993, 1122, 1258, 1365, 
1479. 

lithographers, at Ottawa, 41. 

photo-engravers, at Montreal, 773, 886, 993, 
T1210 1258, 1365.0 Lato erat Ottawa, 773, 
886, 993, 1121, 1258, 1365, 1479. 


Pulp and Paper— 


mill workers, at Cap Madeleine, 992; 
Fort Frances, Ontee 4170s 112, S8ece- at 
Hull, 770, 773: at Troquois Falls, Ont., 
LO Dee are 1 886; at Kenogami and Jon- 
quiére, Que., 674, 770-1; at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Espanola, and Sturgeon Falls, 
Ont., 770, 772, 886, 993; at Thorold, Ont., 
359, "557, (Rye 770- it, 886, 992, 


Textiles— 
mill workers, at Guelph, 191, 358; 


Rivers, 41. 


at Three 


Transportation— 


coal drivers, at Ottawa, 778. 

street railway employees, at St. John, N.B., 
887,..993) 1122, 1259; 

electrical workers, at Vancouver, New West- 
minster, and Victoria, 359, Ott. 

firemen and oilers, at Vancouver, 1122. 

longshoremen, at St. John, ‘N.B., 9938; 1122. 

scowmen and lumber handlers, at St. John, 
INGE oo opel ae tet by Se 

teamsters, at Edmonton, 1259. 


INDEX 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Woodworking and Furniture— 
wood workers, upholsterers and finishers, 
at Kincardine, Ont., 770-1. 
finishers, at Toronto, 359, 577, 674, 
piano workers, at Toronto, 191. 
upholsterers, at Toronto, 771, 885, 992. 
Miscellaneous— 
musicians, at Calgary, 1259; at Kitchener, 
cons 674; at London, 577; at Ottawa, 


waiters, at Ottawa, 887. 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
~4 19 


proceedings, monthly summary of, 22, 147, 
314, 569, 659, 767, 869, 988, 1095, 1250, 
1350, 11458. 

summary of proceedings in 1907-1921, 572. 

summary of proceedings in 1920, 581. 

number of disputes dealt with in 1907-1921, 
1000. 

extentions proposed, 292. 

labour’s attitude towards, 1334. 


PROCEEDINGS (BY INDUSTRIES) : 
Building— 
Ass’n. of Can. Building and Construction 


Industries and various employees, at 
Hamilton, 989; supplementary report, 
a ; and carpenters, at Ottawa, 660, 


Food, Drink and Tobacco— 


Canadian Fish and Cold Storage Co., at 
Prince Rupert, and fish packers, 988, 1114. 


Metals, Machinery and Conveyances— 


Algoma Steel Corp. and engineers, etc., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, 314, 1250, 1851, 1458. 

Dominion Iron and Steel Co., and steel 
workers, at Sydney, 147, 314; electrical 
workers, machinists, etc., at Sydney, 570. 

electrical ‘contractors, and workers, at To- 
ronto, 147. 

Maritime Nail Co. at St. John, N.B., 
employees, 660. 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., iron, ma- 
chine, electrical workers, etc., at New 
Glasgow, 570. 


Mining— 
Local No, 4070, U.M.W. of A., and various 
employers, at Edmonton, 22, 316. 
Humberstone Coal Co. and employees, at 
Edmonton (application withdrawn) 28. 
Timiskaming Mine Managers <Ass’n and 
miners at Cobalt, 314, 571. 


Municipal— 


firemen, at Fort William, 23; 
1116; at Ottawa, 570, 660; 
570. 


Navigation— 


Canadian Steamship Co. (Great Lakes) and 
employees, 659, 768, 870, 1106. 

Canadian National Steamship Co., at Prince 
Rupert, and longshoremen, 1096. 


Public Utilities— 


B. C. Electric Railway Co. and other power 
companies and electrical workers, 148. 


and 


at Hull, 988, 
at Windsor, 


Canadian National Telegraphs, and tele- 
graphers, linemen, ete, at Toronto and 
Montreal, 1458. 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co,, and em- 
ployees, at Glace Bay, 1458. 

N. B. Power Co., and motormen, conduc- 
tors, etc., at St. John, 869, 881. 

Ottawa Gas Co., and employees, 767, 880. 

Toronto, Hydro-Electric, and linemen, ener. 
ators, ete., 660, 870. 


Pulp and. Paper— 


Dryden Paper Co., 
den, Ont., 569. 


and employees, at Dry- 


Xill 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907—Con. 
Railways, Electric— 
B. C, Electric Railway, and motormen, con- 
ductors, ete.,- 1351. 
Cornwall Street Railway Co., and employees, 
Greater Winnipeg Water District Railway, 
and enginemen, conductors, ete., 659. 
Dc ae a arpe e Co., and street railwaymen, 


Int. Transit Co., Sault Ste. Marie, and con- 
ductors, motormen, etc., 1351, 1458. 

ret Street Railway Co. *y and employees, 

Montreal Tramways Co., 
989, 1251. 

Niagara, ‘St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and employees, 570, 767, 869, 1096. 
Saskatoon street railway employees, 570, 

660. 
Toronto and York Radial Co., and linemen, 
operators, etc., 659, 768, 873. 


and employees, 


Toronto Suburban and linemen, etec., 870, - 
989, 1352. 
Railways, Steam— 
various railways and engineers, 


firemen, 
conductors, etc., 1095, 1250, 1354. 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian National and 
Grand Trunk, and employees, 1351. 
Algoma Eastern, Sudbury, and employees, 


660, .768, 878, 

Canadian National: employees, 238, 154, 
314; and clerks, freight handlers, etc., 
989, 1096; (western lines), and draughts- 
men and fieldmen, 23; and steam shovel 
and dredgemen, 870; (Stores dept.) and 
elerks, freight handlers, etc., at Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg, 569, 767, 871. 

Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk and 
yeaa handling staff, Montreal wharf, 
767. 

Canadian Pacific and Western Stevedoring 
cen and clerks, freight handlers, etce., 

Canadian Pacific and clerks, freight hand- 
lers, ete, 989: at Port MecNicoll, 767, 
S7Ap SSO wor 

Grand Trunk, and clerks, freight handlers. 
‘ete.; 1095; 1459. 

Intercolonial, PBB yG. TP. we CANsR., 
employees, 1351, 1466. 

Toronto Union Station, employees, 1250. 


ano 


Tranrsportation— 


Canadian Express Co., 
porters, etc., 147, 328. 

Canadian National Transfer Co. and teams- 
ters, chauffeurs, 27, 

Canadian Merchant Marine, and employees, 
1096. 

longshoremen, at St. John, N.B., 870. 

Western Stevedore Co, and railway and 
steamship clerks, etc., 1095, 1254. 


and wagon men, 


Industrial Fatigue. See SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. ; 
Industrial Rehabilitation: See Epuca- 
TION. 
Industrial Relatiens: 
conference on, at Ottawa (supplement), 


485. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Ass’n and, 8038. 
committees at Sault Ste. Marie and Ham- 
ilton, 298. 
United States: first year of Kansas Court, 
757; Leitch plan, 383. 
See also INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 


Industrial Surveys: 


by college students at San Francisco, 
1240; of U.S.A., by a trust Company,’ 
647. 


See also STATISTICS, DoM. BUREAU OF. 


X1V INDEX 


Injunctions: 
in B.C. against electrical unions, 265. 
in U.S.A. against United Mine Workers, 
1368, 1372. 
condemned by A. F. of L., 920. 


Insurance: 
benefit plan of Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, 1481. 


Dominion Coal Workers’ 
tion, Nova Scotia, 754. 


group insurance in British Columbia, 902; 
for civil servants in Manitoba, 7, 859; 
for civil servants in Quebec, 681, 1234; 
for civic employees at Calgary, 650, 981; 
at Ottawa, recommended, 1442. 


Imperial Oil Company’s plan, 549. 

sickness insurance proposed by T. and 
L. ‘Congress, 292; for civic eupioyecs in 
western cities, 1446. 


social insurance section of Int. Labour 
Office (League of Nations), 553. 


unemployment insurance considered by 
Labour Dept., 48, 1128; Employment 
Service and, 45; approved by T. & L. 
‘Congress, 50, opposed by Can. Manufac- 
turers’ Ass’n, 803; opposed by A. F. of 
L., 922; for sailors, considered by Joint 
Maritime Commission, 68. 


United Kingdom: unemployment insurance 
act, 295, 418, 550, 860; criticism of, 
550; methods described, 1174, 1182. 


Australia: institution in, 1335. 


Relief Associa- 


Intellectual Workers: : 
international congress at Brussels, 1239. 


International, Third (Moscow): 
alleged anti-union campaign by, in Canada, 


3 OF ie: 
Italian General Federation, conditional 
affiliation with, 649. 
International Association of Public 


Employment Services: See Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES, INT. ASS’N OF. 


International Congress of Intellectual 


Workers: See INTELLECTUAL WorK- 
ERS. 
International Co-operative Alliance: 


See CO-OPERATION. 


International Emigration Commission: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (League of Nations). 


International Federation for the Teach- 
ing of Domestic Science: 
objects of, 1238. 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions: 
congress of, 68. : 
affiliation of Trades and Labour Congress 
with, approved, 1132, 1137. 
withdrawal of A. F. of L. from, 925. 
Italian General Federation and, 649. 


International Harvester Co.: 
industrial relations plan, 490, 518. 
wage reduction accepted by employees, 978. 


International 


Labour Organization 
(League of Nations): 

draft conventions and recommendations of 
1st and 2nd conference brought before 
‘Canadian Parliament, C78) 

Canadian members of panél for commis- 
sion to deal with recalcitrant members, 
24/ 

cea ie and Provincial jurisdiction re 
conventions, 776. 

relations of, to the states members, 779. 

vice-presidents elected, 1443. 

Empire delegates to League of 


British 
Nations visit International Labour 
Office, 198. 

Int. Federation of Working Women and. 
1484) 


Ist Conxerenos (Washington): 


action of various countries on TeCommenda- 
tions of, 862, 697,.1003. a 

Canada’s action on anthrax infection, - 653. 

alleged shelving of recommendations of 
Washington conference, 69. \ 

Canadian Manufacturers’ —Ass’n, and 
Washington conventions, 803. 

Trades and Labour Congress demands 
legislation giving effect to recommenda- 
tions, 292) 1135: 

B. C. Legislature gives effect to recom- 
"ae eb as of Washington Conference, 
547, 784.. 

NB. Fed. of Labour demands legisla- 
tion giving. effect to Washington pro- 
gramme, 207) 

Quebec: labour delegation asks enactment 
of laws as proposed by Washington con- 
ference, 124. 

Saskatchewan: labour executive asks for 
legislation-giving effect to recommenda- 
tions, 1338. 

British Government’s action on, 1003, 1493. 

India’s action on, 367, 1005, 1496. 

France objects to regulation of hours of 
farm labour, 1081. 

Germany: 8-hour day bill, 1443. Z 

Greece and Roumania ratify Washington 
conventions, 1003. 

Japan prohibits white phosphorus in match 
industry, 759. 

Sweden rejects 8-hour day, 759. 

United States Secretary of Labour recom- 
mends adoption of recommendation on 
employment agencies, 377. 


Qnd conference (Genoa): 
action-of.various countries on conventions 
of, 100%; action of British Government 
on, Y005, 1493. 


3rd conference (Geneva): 


Canadian representatives at, 1234: revised 
agenda for 3rd conference, 292; date of 
meeting, 558; joint Maritime Commis- 
sion convention, 66. 


international seamen’s code, report on, 
‘905. 
seamen’s conference to report to Int. 


Labour Organization, 548. 
International Emigration Commission, reso- 
lutions of,( 1155. 


Governing Body: 
constitution of, discussed, 1007. 
advisory committee on industrial hygiene 
planned, 979. 


INDEX 


International Labour 
(League of Nations)—Con. 
Canadian representative on, (.) 
6th meeting of, at Geneva, ‘SUmmary of 
proceedings, 355, 
7th meeting of, at Geneva, 1006. 
8th meeting of, at Stockholm, 1006. 


International Railway Men’s Congress: 
8rd conference of, 697. 


International Seafarers’ Federation: 
conference on seamen’s hours, 548. 


International Shipping Federation: 
conference on seamen’s hours, 548. 


International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union: 
See STEREOTYPERS, ETC. 


International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration: 
congress at Geneva, 807. 
8rd conference of railway section, 697. 


International Typographical Union: See 
PRINTING TRADES. 


International Union of Journalists: 
constitution proposed, 1269. 


Iron and Steel Industry: 
United Kingdom: fatigue and efficiency in, 


200. 
Australia: 44-hour week in New South 
Wales, 802. 


Italy: 
action on recommendations of Washington 
labour conventions, 365, 1004. 
co-operative control of ships, 554. 


general federation of labour and _ inter- 
nationals, 649. 
government dockyards rented to trade 


unions, 980. 

housing plan in, 1088. 

new National ‘Council of Labour, 758. 

prices. See PRICES. 

Turin Chamber of Labour and unemploy- 
ment, 132. 

workmen’s control of industry, 385. 

Japan: 

action on conventions of Int. Labour Organ- 
ization, 368, 1004. 

colonization proposed in Brazil, 1448. 

use of white phosphorus forbidden in match 
industry, 759, : 

labour unions recommended by employers, 
1340. 

legislation asked by employers, 1447. 

night work for girls under 14 forbidden, 759. 

prices: monthly summary of. See PRICES. 


Japanese: See ASIATICS. 


Joint Industrial Councils: See INbDUs- 


TRIAL COUNCILS. 


Journalists, International Union of: 
proposed constitution, 1269. 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations: 
successful year claimed, 757; alleged to 
have failed, 921; constitutionality of, to 
be tested by United Mine Workers, 1369. 


Organization. 


XV. 
Labour, Department of (Canada): 
annual report, summary of, 581. 
report on employers’ organizations, etc., 
1442. 
action towards alleviation of unemploy- 
ment, 996. 


conciliation work of, 999. 
inquiry into alleged decrease in’ production 
by labour, 195. 
See also ROBERTSON, HON. GIDEON D, 
Labour Colleges: See EDUCATION. 
Banks: 


Labour Efficiency: 


Labour See BANKS AND BANKING. 


See PRODUCTION. 


Labour Legislation: 

Canada: recent federal labour laws, 1277. 

Dominion and Provincial jurisdiction de- 
fined in relation to Washington Conven- 
tions, 779. 

programme of T. and L. Congress, 292, 1147. 

report on, to T. and L. Congress, 1130. 

recent laws criticised by president of C.M. 
A., 802. 

action resulting from recommendations of 
Nat. Industrial Conf., 583, 

Alberta: new legislation, 208, 781; Al- 
berta Fed. of Labour asks for various 
legislation, 126; measures favoured by 
employers’ organizations, 126. 

British Columbia: new legislation, 781; 
laws giving effect to Washington Conven- 
tions, 547, 784. 


Manitoba: new legislation, 1277. 

New Brunswick: amendments proposed by 
N.B. Fed. of Labour, 207; new legis- 
lation, 679. 

Nova Scotia: new legislation, 1277. 

Ontario: amendments suggested by T. and 


L. Congress, 2; new legislation, 781; 
Factory Act amendment requested, 130. 

Prince Edward Island: new legislation, 
ToT. 

Quebec: T, and L. Congress asks for new 
measures, 124, 125; new legislation, 679. 
Saskatchewan: new legislation, 679; 
amendments proposed by labour, 1337. 

Yukon Territory, new legislation, 1389. 


See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
EDUCATION; Hours OF LABOUR; MINI- 
MUM WaAGE; PENSIONS; SAFETY “AND 
HEALTH ; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ; 
LEGAL DECISIONS. 


also 


Labour Organization: 

industrial unionism opposed by T. and L. 
Congress, 1146. 

growth of trade unionism since 19138, 1382. 

right to organize recognized by U. S. Rail- 
road Labour Bd., 909. 

Japan: unions as means of gauging unem- 
ployment, 1340. 


See also OPEN SHOP. 


Labour Organizations: 
trade union membership abroad, 128. 
growth of trade unionism in various coun- 
tries since 1913, 1382. 


International— 
Int. Fed. of Trade Unions, congress of, 68. 
Pan-American Fed. of Labour, 131. 
barbers, journeymen, Int. Union of: 
bers’ licenses proposed in Ont., 1085. 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalga- 
mated: agreement in New York, 980. 


bar- 


xvi 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
International—Con. 


Commercial Telegraphers Union of America, 
convention of, at Toronto, 1481. 

Fruit and Vegetable Workers of North 
America, Int. Union of, 1086. 

Journalists, Int. Union of, constitution pro- 
posed, 1269. 

Letter carriers, Federated Association of, 
at Montreal, 1367. 

Photo-Engravers Union, «Int.: 
of, at Toronto, 1482, 

Postal Workers, Amalgamated, 3rd annual 
convention, at Victoria, 1367. 

Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
of: 14th convention, 1370. 

Railwaymen’s International Congress, 697. 


convention 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America: 20th annual convention, 
1152; assessed for 44-hour week camp- 


aign, 1265. 

Transport Workers’ Federation, 
tional congress at Geneva, 807. 

Typographical Union, International conven- 
tion of, 1268; plan for labour bank, 1292. 

United Mine Workers of America, Dist. 18 
and Dist. 26; conventions, 916. 

Working Women, Int. Congress of, conven- 
tions at Geneva, 1484. 

See also AMERICAN FED. or LABOUR; INT. FED- 

ERATION OF TRADE UNIONS; CONVEN- 
TIONS, ETC. 


Interna- 


In Canada— 


10th annual report on, 695. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, convention of, 1267; revocation 
of charter, 1132, 1134. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary En- 
gineers, etc., convention of, 70. 

Canadian Fed. of Labour, 1261. 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation, first an- 

~ nual meeting, 1150. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers 

- Canada, organization of, 1263. 

National and Catholic Unions, activity of, 
1133; convention of, 1262. 

Master mariners,- pilots and navigators, 
Canadian association formed, 130, 

British Columbia Coast Loggers’ Associ- 
ation withdraws from One Big Union, 
130. 

New Brunswick Fed. of Labour, convention, 
207; provincial report, 1133. 

Nova Scotia Fed. of Labour, 
of charter, 11385. 

Ontario Labour Educational Ass’n., 
vention, 806. 

Toronto Building Trades League, 498. 


See also ALBERTA FED. OF LABOUR; TRADES 
AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA, 


of 


cancellation 


con- 


United Kingdom-— 


trade union membership, 128, 1382; British 
Trades Union Congress, 1272, 1335. ; 
Building Trades Operatives, National Fed. 
of, 646; reject plan for dilution of union 
labour, 296; Miners’ Federation, conven- 
tion of, 1276; South Wales Miners’ Fed- 
eration organizes Labour bank, 1292; 
Professional Workers, National Fed. of, 


156 transport workers amalgamate, 
299; Women Workers of Great Britain, 
National Fed, of, amalgamates with 


National Union of General Workers, 299; 
Women’s Trade Union League, 1275. 


INDEX 


Labour Organizations—Con. 
Austria: trade union membership, 1087. 


Belgium: trade union membership, 1238, 
1382. z 

Denmark: trade unions of maid servants, 
393. 

France: Gen. Fed. of Labour, dissolution 
order, 128; houseworkers’ union, 393; 
trade union membership, 1382. 

Germany: trade union membership, 128, 


1382,; women trade union members, 1087. 

Italy: General Federation and international 
organizations, .649; Federation of Sea 
Workers, 554; Turin ‘Chamber of Labour 
and reduction of hours, 132; unions rent 
government dockyards, 980; trade union 
membership, 1382. 

Russia: trade union membership, 128, 1382. 

Switzerland: domestic servants’ unions, 394; 
trade union membership, 1382. 

United States: Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ co-operative bank at Cleve- 
land, 129; conference of A. F. of L. and 
railway brotherhoods, 297; federated shop 
crafts on railways recognized, 859; Na- 
tional ‘Women’s Trade Union League, date 
of convention, 554; Needle Trade Alliance, 
formed in’New York, 4; trade union 
membership, 1382, © 


aiso AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR; 


CONVENTIONS; GUILDS; INDUSTRIAL '‘COUN- 
CILS; WORKERS’ COMMITTEES, ETc. 


See 


Land Workers: See AGRICULTURE. 


Lawrence, Calvin: 
appointed railway commissioner, 1334. 


League of Nations: 


British Trades Union Congress demands 
labour representation, 1275; India as 
member of, 982; Ter Meulen International 
credit system approved, 1271; relation to 
Int. Labour Organization, 1007. 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


League of Nations Society of Canada: 
formation of, 858; inauguration of, 1336. 


Leather Industry: See Boot anp SHor 
INDUSTRY; HARNESS AND SADDLERY IN- 
DUSTRY. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

Privy Council: (employers’ liability), 1213; 
Board of Commerce, and Combines and 
Fair Prices Act ultra vires, 1508. 

Canada (supreme court), 1077. 

Alberta cases: retirement bonus for civic 
employees legal, 750; safe-guarding em- 
ployees, .752; workmen’s compensation, 
445, 1332; employers’ liability, 648. 

British Columbia cases: international union 
enjoined from revoking local*charter, 265 ; 
minimum wages, 122. 

Ontario cases: right of Labour Congress te 
revoke charter of affiliated union, 641; 
compensation for injury by fellow work- 
ers, 445. 

Quebec cases: Admiralty Court, 121; em- 
ployer's liability, 975, 1077, L078.) fais. 
1439, 1529; liability of accident insurance 
company, 642; workmen’s compensation, 
265,. (51, 855,856, 13834, 1438: 


INDEX 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 
Saskatchewan cases: employers’ liability, 
121; workmen’s compensation, 266, 975. 
United Kingdom: unions and co-partnership 


868. 

United States: sympathetic strikes, 267; 
compensation for injury due to em- 
ployee’s carelessness, 446; injunction 


against “check-off’” system, 1372. 


“Leitch Plan” of Industrial Relations: 
application: of in -UxS.A.,. 383: 
Lenine, Nicolai: ‘ 


declaration on world situation, 65. 


Lever Brothers, Port Sunlight, Eng.: 
eo-partnership plan, 1025. 


Lien: 
Nova Scotia Woodmen’s Lien Act extended, 
1278. 
Saskatchewan: amendments to 
Lien Act, 681. 


Mechanics’ 


Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of: 


co-operative bank at Cleveland, Ohio, 1291, - 


1338. 


Lumber Industry: 
campaign to organize, started by A. EF. of 
1B? SPAS 
British Columbia timber industries council, 
formation of, 298. 


Luxemburg: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour 
ferences, 1005. 


con- 


Luxury Tax: 
effect on prices and on unemployment, 


Macaroni and Vermicelli Industry: 
report on, by Bureau of Statistics, 686. 


Macdonald College: 
training for household service at, 389. 


Manitoba: 
group insurance ‘for civil servants, 
S-hour day bill rejected, 650. 
mothers’ allowances in, in 1920, 688. 
provincial agent to secure domestics from 
Gt. Britain, 553. 
provineial report 
Nisin 
safety league established in, 691. 
vocational education in, 594. 
also WLABOUR LEGISLATION; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


eS 5:93 


at TI. and I. Congress 
’ 


See 


Manitoba Joint Council of Industry: 
report on rents in Winnipeg, 3; work 
Council, 1490. 


of 


Marine Engineers, See SRAMEN. 


Maritime Comiunission. See INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR OPGANIZATION. 
Massey-Harris Company: 
industrial relations plan, 495. 


Master Lathers’ Association, Toronto: 
attitude to open shop, 298. 
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Master Plumbers’ Association of Mont- 
real: 
production schedule of, 1234. 


Meat Industry: 


report on, by Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ICS, coe: 
anti-trust legislation, evasion of, 921. 


Mechanics’ Lien: 
See Linn. 


Metal Trades: 
wages in, 459. 
Italy: unions take over govt. 
986. 
United States: apprentice training by shop 
practice, 1165, 


dockyards, 


Mexico: 
prices: monthly summary of. See PRICES. 
Migration and Settlement: 

Int. Emigration Commission of Int. Labour 
Organization, 1007, 1155. 

Canada: in last quarter of 1920, 263; in 
first quarter of 1921, 748; in second 
quarter of 1921, 1211; in third quarter 
GClrig2 et Aste 

Immigration Act amended, 1377. 


Orders-in-Counceil affecting immigration 
ee OR 

government policy restricting immigration 
LES ish 3 


agreement with United Kingdom on immi- 
gration, 48. 

immigration act amendment proposed by 
T&L Congress: 292. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress, 51, 1142. 

immigration of women, and domestic ser- 
vice, 387. 

restriction of immigration favoured by A. 
F. of L., 922; by Alberta Fed. of Labour, 
209; by New Brunswick Fed. of Labour, 
208. 

proposed colonization of Brazil by Japan- 
ese, 1443. 

United States: Bureau of Immigration, 
379; immigration restriction, 8, 982; 
American Fed. of Labour proposes re- 
striction of immigration, 757, 922. 

See also ASIATICS, 
Military Training: 
opposed * by “Ave. of Ti, 926s bye “and: L. 
Congress, 1146. 


Miners’ Federation of Great Britain: 
annual conference, 1276. 


Minimum Wage: 

boards not appointed in Quebec or Nova 
Seotia, 650. 

Alberta: conferences under factories act, 
981; Labour Federation asks for mini- 
mum wage for women, 126. 

British Columbia: orders of Board, 1489; 
work of board in 1920, 902; act amended, 


784; prosecutions, 122, 

Manitoba: orders of Board, 1486. 

New Brunswick: Board proposed by 
Labour Federation, 207. 

Ontario: act amended, 782; orders of 
Board, 2230; “89 sdb Get 4s5 so ramiltom 
Board of Health favours general mini- 
mum wage, 1442. 


xvill 


Minimum Wage—Con. 


Saskatchewan: orders of Board, 1488. 

Australia: report of Royal Commission on 
basic wage, 599. 

United States: laws in, 552, 1339; annual 
report of board of District of Columbia, 
ak ts tre 


Mining and Quarrying: 

coal statistics of Canada, Jan. to June, 
report by Dom. Bureau of Statistics, 
1489. 

international conference at St. Louis, Mo., 
on standardization of mine rescue ap- 
paratus, etc., 1338. 

short ton recommended for British Colum- 
bia coal mines, 905; for maritime dis- 
trict, 918. 

disputes in Alberta and Eastern British 
Columbia in 1920, 582. 


Director of Coal Operations, regulations 
of, 162. 
Alberta: coal production in 1916-20, 131. 


British Columbia coal mining, inquiry’ into , 
903; coal mine regulation act amended, 
784, 785; Vancouver Island coal miners, 
wage adjustments for, 356, 768, 1256, 
1477. 

Nova Scotia: mines act, 1278; 
1920, 590. 2S 

Ontario: accidents in 1920, 591; operations 
in;1919, 59; 

United Kingdom: coal strike in. 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

danger research board formed, 
miners’ welfare fund, 1086. 

South Africa: miners’ training schools, 5. 

Germany: coal mining industry, 1018. | 

United States: decline in metal mine fatali- 
ties, 759; coal mine fatalities in 1920, 
1499; safety engineer appointed, 648. 


See also UNITED MINE WORKERS oF AM- 
ERICA, HTC, 


report for 


See In- 


S825 


“Wontreal Ae camenirts See AGREEMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL (MINING). 


Moore, Tom: 
labour view on. Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1334. 


Mothers and Mothers’ Allowances: 
British Columbia: maternity protection 
act, 784, 785; mothers’ allowances in 
1920, report on, 1290. 


Manitoba: mothers’ allowances» in,- in -1920, 


688; loans authorized, 1277. 

New Brunswick: allowance proposal of 
Labour Federation, 207. cin 
Nova Scotia: commission approves. allow- 

ances, 12385; 
Ontario: administration of allowances, 982; 


advance statistics for first year, 
aliowance act amended, 782; 
ae Pied ving, 130. 
‘Quebec: pensions proposed for, 1443. 
Saskatchewan: amendments to allowance 
act, 681. 
United Kingdom: pensions for, proposed by 
British Trades Union Congress, 1275. 
United States: progress of allowances 
E3d 
a3 


1337; 
standard 


in, 
92 4, 
Municipalities: 


plural voting on by-laws opposed by Labour 
Congress, 1144, 


maternity bill approved by A. F. of 


INDEX 


Municipalities—Cov. 


right of strike or lockout of civic employ- 
ees denied by Catholic Unions, 1265. 
unemployment relief plan, 1281. 


employment for civic employees. See Em- 
PLOY MENT. 
Alberta: conference on wages, 130; pro- 


posed reductions in civic wages in, 1334, 
1445. 
Quebec: municipal strike and lockout act, 
679; scaffold inspection, 680. 
Saskatchewan: advance polls for railway 
employees, etc., 681; proposed reductions 
in civic wages in, 1445. 


Mutual Services”: 
new term for “welfare work,” 759. 


National Association of Corporation 
Training: 
report of committee on apprenticeship, 
1012, ; 


National and Catholic Unions: | 

4th annual convention, at Hull, 
tivity of, in Quebec, 1133. 

See also CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA. 


1262; ac- 


National Council of Women: 


information bureau at Ottawa on Cana- 
dian-made goods, 863. 


National Industrial Conference: 
2nd conference opposed by Can. 
facturers’’ Ass’n, 804. 


Manu- 


National Joint Conference Board ot 
Building Trades: See BUILDING 
TRADES. 


Needle Trade Alliance: 
formation of, in New York, 4. 


National Womens’ Trade Union League: 
United States: date of convention of, 554, 


Natural Resources: 


public ownership of, approved by’ A. Hy Or 
Ee 924, 


Netherlands: 


New Brunswick: 
accident prevention society formed, 299. 
fire prevention board organized, 1085. 
first aid and safety campaign in, 1085. 
Hon. W. KE. Foster on unemployment 
Ltb3. 
recent labour laws of, 679; 
proposed by Labour Federation, 
teachers request higher pay, 131. 
vocational education in, 202, 651: 


See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSAT ON, ETC. 


See Houuanpn. 


im, 


amendments 
207. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


8th annual convention, 207. 
Provincial report to T. and Il. Congress, 
ee oie 


New South Wales: 


New York: 
industrial teachers’ scholarships in, 1017. 
See also UNITED STATES, 


See AUSTRALIA, 


New Zealand: 
domestic service in, 391. 


prices: monthly summary of, See VPRiceEs. 


INDEX 


Newswriters: See JourRNALISTS, INTERNA- 


TIONAL UNION OF. 


Norway: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ferences, 368, 1004. 
compulsory arbitration abolished, 758. 
prices in, summary of. See PRICES. 
social attachés created, 862. 
workers’ committee act, 5. 


Nova Scotia: 

minimum wage board not appointed, 650. — 

mining and quarrying in 1920, 590. 

mothers’ allowance approved by commis- 
sion, 1235. 

technical education for fishermen, 651. 

See also WABOUR LEGISLATION; WORKMEN’S 

COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation: 
conference at Halifax, 126. 
2nd annual meeting, 788. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour: 
cancellation of charter, 1135. 


Occupational Diseases: See INDUSTRIAL 


DISBASES. : 


Oil: 
duty on, favoured by A. 


Old Age Pensions: 
government investigation into, 1128. 
favoured by Trades and Labour Congréss, 
292, 1145; by New Brunswick Fed. of 
Labour, 207. : 
United Kingdom: national superannuation 
scheme, 1274. 
See also PENSIONS. 


One Big Union: 


collapse of, reported to A. F. of L., 924. 
B. C. Coast Loggers’ Ass’n withdraws from, 
130. 


F, of L., 923. 


Ontario: 

Adolescent School Attendance Act, 3, 893, 
1085. 

barbers’ licenses proposed, 1085. 

Provincial Builders and Supply Ass’n, con- 
vention of, 294. 

Community Halls Act, 7. 

education, laws on, 858; technical educa- 
tion in, 203; vocational education in, 
594. See also WoRKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Factory Act amendment requested, 130. 

labour representatives asked for on vari- 
ous boards, 1085. 

Minimum Wage. Board: 
WAGES. 

mining operations in 1919, 59; mining acci- 
dents in 1920, 591. 

mothers’ allowances, administration of, 
982; advance statistics for first year, 
1337; mothers’ allowances commission 
and cost of living, 130. 

municipalities: plural voting on money by- 
laws opposed by labour, 1144. 

ey ek labour accepts wage reductions, 
334, . 

ac report to T. and L. Congress, 
Ag i 

safety council at Chatham, 299. 
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See MINIMUM 
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Ontario—Cow. 
vocational guidance for schools, 1836. 
vocational opportunities in, 373, 686. 


See also LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECI- 
SIONS; MINIMUM WaGES; TORONTO; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Ontario Labour Educational Associa- 
tion: 
annual convention, 806. 


Ontario Medical Association: 


considers reforms of medical profession, 
806. 


Ontario Motor League: 
prizes for school children, 650. 


Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association: 


annual report, 650. 


Ontario Safety League: 
7th annual report, 691. 


prizes for school children, 650; winners, 
1234, ae 


¥ 

Open Shop: Pie 

meeting of, defined, 791; views of religious 
bodies on, 922; conferences on, by A. F. 
L. and railway brotherhoods, 297. 

Master Lathers’ Association, Toronto, atti- 
tude towards, 298. 

Toronto pressmen supported by Can. Fed. 
of Labour in dispute on, 1261, 


Orders-in-Council: 


Chinese employment of female labour, 2. 
respecting immigrants, 2, 553. 


Orientals. See ASIATICS. 


Pan-American Federation of Labour: 
- 8rd annual conference, 131. 


Parsons, S. R.: 


manufacturers’ representative on Canadian 
Board under Int. Labour Organization, 
804. 


Pennsylvania Railroad: 
adjustment of disputes on, 127. 


Pensions: 
for civil servants in Quebec, 681. 
Police Pensions Act, Alberta, 783. 
Superannuation Act in B.C., 1444. 
for teachers at Westmount, Que., 553. 


See also OLD AGE PENSIONS; MoTHER’s ALLOW- 
- ANCES. 


Personnel Research Foundation, U.S.A.: 
supported by Amer. Fed. of Labour, 861, 926. 


Philadelphia: 
labour bank at, 1292. 


Phillips, T. W.: 
on work of employment and insurance de- 


-partment of British Ministry of Labour, 
1168. 


Phosphorus: 


Austria and Czecho-Slovakia adopt Berne 
convention, 865; Japan adopts, 759. 
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Photo-Engravers’ Union, International: Printing Trades—Con. 


convention at Toronto, 1482. 66th session of Int. Typo. Union, 1268. 
scheme of Int. Typographical Union for 
Picketing: labour bank, 1292. 
right to, asserted, 292. Int. Typo. Union assessed to further 44-hour 
week, 1086. 
Piece-Work: United Typothetae, views of, on appren- 
Needle Trade Alliance of New York objects ticeship, 1442, bes: : . 
to, 4. United Kingdom: joint apprenticeship com- 
some typical methods of payment for, 1019. mittee, 1164. 
United States: arbitration in New York, 798. 
“Plumb Plan”: See also STEREOTYPERS, ETC. 


plan for railway nationalization, approved 3 
by U.M.W. of ‘A., 1869; by Brotherhood Prisons: 
of Railway ‘Carmen, 1371. Ontario: extra-mural employment of sen 
tenced persons, 782. 


Plumbers and Plumbing: 


standardized production, at Montreal, 1234, Production: 
inquiry by Department of Labour intc 
Poland: alleged decrease of production by labour 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 195. 
ferences, 1004. effect of joint councils on, 540. 
- night work for women prohibited, 299. production schedule of Master Plumbers’ 
Assn., Montreal, 1234. 
Police: U.S. clothing manufacturers demand a 


Alberta: pensions act amended, 783. standard of, 4. 
ve , : k : ; 
Ontario: Hamiltom police and workmen’s Profit Sharing: 


compensation, 1442. J 
John Morrow Screw and Nut Co., Ingersoll, 


Portland, Ore.: Ont., plan of, 131. 

unemployment relief scheme, 1288. United Kingdom: report on, 1340. 
Prohibition: 

freedom of sale of light beer, etc., favoured 


by T. and L. Congress, 1146. 
United States: beer approved by A.F. of L., 


Portugal: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ference, 1005. 


Postal Workers: 926. | 
annual conventions of, 1367. Proportional Representation: 

Peahee: favoured by T. and L. Congress, 1135; by” 
Canada: retail and wholesale, monthly Alberta Federation of Labour, 209; by 


: Saskatchewan Labour organization, 1338; 
statement of with abs Ob 280,121,624, yew Branowick Ped of Labout, 208 
eee ve inch rin Ct 1910-1921 967 5 inquiries into, in Manitoba, Ontario and 

& , ’ : Montreal, 588; action on, deferred by 


recent changes in prices in Canada and Catholic Unions, 1265 
other countries, 964. ; f 
effect of, on wages, 1129. Pulp and Paper Industry: 
coal shortage and prices in prairie pro- statistics for 1918-19, 58. 
vinces, 1236. Ontario safety association, report of, 650. 


British Columbia: coal inquiry, 903. 
wage adjustment of Vancouver Island Coal Purchasing Commission: 


Miners, 356, 768, 1256, 1477. co-operates with Employment Service, 45 
prices during 1920 in Canada and other fos ploy ice, 45. 
countries, 108. Quality Bonus: 
in United Kingdom and other countries, method of wage payment, 1023. 


monthly summary of, 108, 251, 436, 638, 
738, 852, 964, 1068, 1207, 1327, 1428, 1524. Quebec: 


United Kingdom: analysis of price statistics arbitration bill for public employees, 298. 
by labour bodies, with reply by Labour education, technical, favoured, 202; voca- 
Dept., 1294; wages adjusted to cost of tional education in, 594. 
living, 1237. pension scheme for teachers, 1150; at West- 

in Australia, 601. mount, 5538. 


forestry students sent to Sweden, 982. 


See also INDEX NUMBERS; RENT. . Hh 
group insurance for civil employees, 1234. 


Priestman Brothers, of Hull, England: mothers’ pensions suggested for, 1443. 
payment by results plan of wage payment, Pree ot report to T. and L. Congress, 
igi minimum wage board not appointed, 650. 

Prince Edward Island: Public Works, Dept. of, annual report for 
Navy League school of navigation, 202. 1919-20, 197. 
technical education in, 58. See also Lagsour LEGISLATION; LeGaL Dr- 

See also LABOUR LEGISLATION. CISIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT; WoORKMEN’S 


Patitine “Trades: COMPENSATION, ETC. 
wages in, 464. Railway Association of Canada: 
joint industrial councils planned for Edmon- Agreement to continue Board of Adjust- 
ton and Regina, 978. ment, 668. 


INDEX XX1 
Railway Carmen: See Lasour OrGANIZA- Robertson, Hon. Gideon D., Minister of 
TIONS. Labour.—Con. 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, statement regarding unemployment situ- 
Board of: ation, 1280. 
: letter on labour conditions at Welland 
Order No. 330 (re boilers), 553. | Canal, 1136. 
Railwaymen, International Conference Rou ta: 
of: See INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYMEN’S g gai <b f 1 
CONFERENCE. action on recommendations of International 
2 labour conference, 368, 1003, 1005. 
Railways: law to.settle industrial disputes, 6. 


statistics of ‘Canada for year 1918-19, 196; 
supplementary, 588. 

wages on, 1901-20, 467; electric, 466. 

reduction in wages and changes in working 
conditions in Canada and United States, 
790. 

agreement between Railway Association and 
brotherhoods to continue Canadian Board 
of Adjustment, 668. 

agreements with federated trades in Canada 
and United States, 859. 

public ownership favoured by A. F. of L., 
924, 

G.T.R, shop apprentice system, 895. 

United Kingdom: accidents in 1919, 7; re- 
organization in, 1386; employees aban- 
don claims for industrial council, 979; 


workers’ grades reduced, 699; joint in- 
dustrial councils for, 756. 
United States: apprenticeship in, 1016; 


labour crisis in, 13887; conference proposed 
to settle wage dispute, 554. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS; CANADIAN RAIL- 
WAY BoarD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1; 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD. 


Raney, Hon. W. E.: 
statement on unemployment measures 
Ontario, 1393. 


in 


Reformatories. See PRISONS. 


Rehabilitation: 
employment of disabled soldiers and indus- 
trial workers in Gt. Britain, Germany, 
Austria and France, 795; legislation on 
industrial rehabiliation in U.S.A., 757. 


Rent: 
fair rent court recommended by Ont. Labour 
Educational Ass’n,, 806. 
fair rent legislation in Nova Scotia, 1278. 
in Winnipeg, 3. 
in Australia, 601. 


Repair Work: 
statistics of, for Canada, 1160. 


Robb Engineering Works, Amherst, N:S.: 
agreement with shop committee, 548. 


Robertson, Hon. Gideon D., Minister of 
. Labour: 
address to Amer. Ass’n. for Labour Legis- 
lation, 43. 
letter to Hon. Walter Rollo, on unemploy- 
ment, 46. 
address to T. and L. Congress of Canada, 
4 2k 


address to conference at Ottawa on indus- 
trial relations, 487, 542. 

letter to mayors on unemployment, 11538. 

memorandum to provincial governments on 
unemployment, 996, 


Rowan Premium: 
method of wage payment, 1020. 


Rubber Industry: 
report on, by Bureau of Statistics, 370. 


Rural Industries: 
proposed in Ontario and United Kingdom, 
1081, 


Russia: 

British official report on political and econ- 
omic situation in, 1394. 

famine relief urged by British Trade Union 
Congress, 1275. 

Martens, L. A. K., deported from U.S.A., 64. 

mortality in, 129. 

relations of Soviets to Int. Fed. of Trades 
Unions, 68. 

‘Soviet’? propaganda, 64. 

Soviet government condemned by A.F. of 
1D U5 

trade union membership, 128. 


Safety and Health: 

International Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Conference, 651. 

International Labour Office committee on 
industrial hygiene, 979. 

international conference at St. Louis, Mo., 
on standardization of mine rescue ap- 
paratus, etc., 1338. 

shorter hours and industrial fatigue, 1084. 

for seamen, considered by Joint Maritime 
Commission, 68. 

Canada, progress of safety movement in, 
691. 

industrial safety conference at Halifax, 126. 

health insurance proposed by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1145. 

boiler regulation on railways, 5538. 

standardization of oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus recommended by Institute of 
Mining, 553. 

Alberta: first aid classes, 1085; first aid in- 


struction for female employees, © 650; 
mine rescue and first aid in, 787; regu- 
lations for refrigerating plants, 754; Al- 


berta Fed. of Labour favours further re- 
gulations, 209. 

Manitoba: provision for ‘‘ First Aid ’”’ under 
Workmen’s Compensation, 982. See also 
MANITOBA SAFETY LEAGUE. 

New Brunswick: accident prevention 
society formed, 299; fire prevention 
measure, 679; fire prevention board 
organized, 1085; first aid and safety 
campaign in, 594, 1085. 

Nova Scotia: conference of safety super- 
visors at Halifax, 126; Steam Boiler 
Inspection Act amended, 1278; Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association 
convention, 788. 

Ontario: building trades ask amendment of 
factory act, 130; Fire Departments, Two- 
platoon -Act, 781; Pulp and WPaper 
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Safety and Health—Con. 
Makers’ Safety Ass’n., 650; industrial 
hygiene in Toronto, 1383; safety council 
at Chatham, 299; stationary and hoist- 
ing engineers’ act, 782. See also ON- 
TARIO SAFETY LEAGUE. 

Quebec: electrical and heating inspection, 
680; scaffold inspection act, 680. See 
also SHAWINIGAN FAauus Saretry LEAGUE. 

Saskatchewan: vehicles act amended, 681, 

United Kingdom: fatigue and efficiency in 
iron and steel industry, 200; Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, report of, 4; 
Industrial Safety Conference, 3, ° 294; 
work accomplished by Joint Industrial 
Councils, 1293; mining danger research 
board formed, 982; miners’ welfare fund, 
1086; university training for welfare 
work, 1497. 

Australia: safety first association in N.S. 
W., 1443. 

United States: mine safety engineer ap- 
pointed, 647; accident prevention.in, 294; 
economic value of safety work, 1240; ex- 
penditure of U.S. Steel Corporation on 
safety, 131. 


Sailors: See SEAMEN. 


San Francisco: 
indystrial survey by college students, 1240. 


Saskatchewan: 
Grain Growers’ 
dards, 1081. 
provincial report at T. and . Congress, 

1133. 
wage standards for farm labour, 1080. 
university course in ceramics, 1337. 

See also EpuUcATION; LABOUR LEGISLATION; 
LEGAL DECISIONS; MINIMUM WacGEs; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ETC, 


Sault Ste. Marie: 
industrial relations committee at, 298. 
Schools. See Epucation: TEACHERS. 


Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Honorary Advisory Council for: 


approved by T. and L. Congress, 1137. 


Association; wage stan- 


report on industrial hygiene in Toronto, 
1383. 
Seamen: 
demands of Int. ‘Transport Workers, at 
Geneva, 807. 
international code, 905. 
Int’l Shipping Fed. and Int. Seafarers’ 


Fed. representatives confer at ‘Brussels, 
548. 

Joint Maritime Commission, 66. 

Master mariners, pilots and navigators 
form Canadian association, 130. 

payment of wages by bankrupt, 121. 

Prince Edward Island: school of naviga- 
tion, 202. 

British Trades Union Congress favours 
48-hour week, 1274. 

Marine department of A. F. of L. proposed, 
924, 

Italy: guild of, 554. 

United States: school for marine engineers, 


205. 
See also FISHERMEN; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) ; 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, : 


INDEX 


Shawinigan Falls Safety League: 
work of, in Quebec, 691. 


Shipbuilding: 
BUILDING. 


See ENGINEERING AND SHIP- 


Shipping: 
United States: report on, by President’s 
conference on unemployment, 1376. 


Shop Committees: 
in Robb Engineering Works, Amherst, N.S., 
548, 


Shops Regulation: 
Manitoba act amended, 1277. 


Smith, Obed: 
Canadian representative at Int. Confer- 
ence on Welfare of Women and Chil- 

dren, 758. 


Social Attachés: 
appointed by Germany and Norway, 862. 


Social Service Council: 
14th annual convention, 293. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 

housing loan for veterans in Manitoba, 
1278. : 

T. and L. Congress opposes competition 
of, with civilians, 1144. 

United Kingdom: ‘King’s National Roll,” 
1173. 

employment of disabled, in Gt. Britain, 
Germany, Austria and France, 795. 


Soldiers’ Settlement Board: 
statistics of settlement, 1086. 


South Africa, Union of: 


action on recommendations of Washington 
Labour Conference, 367. 

government miners’ training schools, 5. 

juvenile employment service, 1378. 

unemployment commission, 131. 

industrial federation conference, 551. 

prices: summary of. See PRIcEs. 


South Wales Miners’ Federation: 
Iabour banks, 1292, 

Soviet: Sce Russia. 

Spain: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour con- 


= ference, 367, 1004. 
prices: monthly summary. See PrIcss. 


Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 


industrial relations plan, 522. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

railway statistics for 1918-19, 196; 
plementary), 588. 

proposed advisory council for, 

statistics of manufacturing 
Canada in 1918, 56. 

statistical reports on various industries, 
(rubber, leather, boots and shoes, meat, 
flour millings), 370; (fruit and vege- 
tables, bakeries, confectioneries, etc., 
automobiles, cooperages), 584; (aerated 
water, electrical apparatus, macaroni 
and vermicelli), 682; (clothing industry. 


(Sup- 


1334, 
industries in 


INDEX 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 
women’s wear), 1158; (clothing industry, 
men’s wear), 682; (furniture and up- 
holstery), 1159; (repair work), 1160; 
(pulp and paper industry in 1918), 58; 
(in 1919), 59; (glass industry), 899; 
(vinegar and pickle industry), 899; 
(coal industry), 1489. 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America: 
annual convention of, 1152. 
assessed for 44-hour week strike, 1235. 
See also PRINTING TRADES. 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Strikes: 
Superannuation: See PENSIONS. 
Surveys:. See INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS. 
Sweden: 


action on recommendations of Washington 
labour conference, 368. 

domestic service in, 393. 

8-hour day, effect of, 651; 
jected, 759. 

prices in, summary of. See PRIcmES. 

Quebec forestry students in, 982. 


8-hour day re- 


Swift Canadian Company: 
-industrial relations plan, 512. 


Switzerland: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ferences, 365, 1005. 
domestic service in, 394. 
labour department established, 651. 
prices»; summary of. 


Tailoring: See CLoTHING. 


Tariff: 


proposal to have labour representative on 
Commission, 292. 


Taxation: ‘ 
civic tax for ““minimum service’”’ at Calgary, 
objections by labour to, 1235. 
employees’ poll tax in Nova Scotia, 1278. 
of unimproved lands, favoured by ‘New 
Brunswick Fed. of Labour, 208. 


Teachers: 

Alberta: arbitration 
1445. 

New Brunswick: higher pay sought, 131; 
supported by New Brunswick Fed. of 
Labour, 208. 

Quebec: pension scheme for, 558, 1150. 

Germany: trade union of, 864. 


See also CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


board for teachers, 


Technical Education: See EpucaTIon. 


Ter Meulen Credit System: 
adopted by League of Nations, 1271. 


Textile Industry: 
opportunities in, in Ontario, 374. 
United Kingdom: some recent disputes in 
woollen industry, 1009; overtime dispute 
in textile industry, 1446. 
West Virginia operatives call for wage re- 
duction, 8. 


See also CLOTHING. 


See PRICES. P 
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Timber Industries Council of British 
Columbia: 


formation, of, 298. 


Toronto: 

building trades league, 498. 

government work to relieve unemployment 
at, 46. 

industrial hygiene in, 1383. 

conference on unemployment 
trades, 998. 

Home and School ‘Council, report on dom- 
estic service, 390. 

technical school extended, 53, 55. 

workers’ lectures, under auspices of Toronto 
University, 1234. 


Trade Boards: 
United Kingdom: 


in building 


investigation into, 1235. 


Trade Unionism: See LaAsour ORGANIZA- 
TION. ; 


Trade Unions; See LABrouR ORGANIZATIONS. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
synopsis of proceedings of 37th annual con- 
vention, 1126. 
circular on unemployment, 50, 1140. 
legislative programme presented to govern- 
ment, 292. 
legislative programme 
executive, 1337. 
report to A.F. of L., 924. 
delegation to Ontario government on various 
labour laws, 2. 
delegation to Quebec government, 124, 125. 


of Saskatchewan 


Trades Union Congress (United King- 
dom): ' 
53rd annual convention of, 1272, 1335. 


See INTERNATIONAL 


Transport Workers: 
FEDERATION. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ 


Unemployment: 

action by various countries on Washington 
convention regarding, 1004. 

Canada: government relief measures, 44, 46, 
681, 996, 999, 1128, 11538, 1280, 1393. 

Canada’s programme for meeting unem- 
ployment: address and letter by Minister 
of Labour, 43. 

in trade unions (Canada): periodical state- 
ments, with tables, 74, 219, 402, 612, 705, 
814, 9383, 1032, 1089, 1242, 1342, 1398, 
1449, 

discussion and recommendations of Employ- 
ment Service Council of Canada, 47, 1280. 

provincial advisory councils, 48, 49, 1279; 
approved by T. and L. ‘Congress, 50. 


T, and L. Congress recommendations, 50, 
1140. 

resolution by National and Catholic unions, 
1264. 

miners’ relief fund in District 26, U.M.W. of 
Gye ht ar 


telegraphers’ union plan, 1484. 

Frontier College, Toronto, land clearing 
plan for unemployment relief, 1289. 

Alberta: labour requests conference on, 
126; conferences, 868, 1154, 1283; pro- 
posed measures, 997. 

British Columbia: proposed measures, 998. 
unemployment conferences, 1155, 1284. 
Manitoba: unemployment conference, 1154, 

1282. 
New Brunswick: unemployment in, 1153. 
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Unemployment—Con. United Kingdom—Con. 


Ontario: relief measures in, 47; unemploy- 
ment committee, 996, 1154; action by Ont. 
Labour Educational Association, 806. 

Quebec: measures to relieve, 998. 

Saskatchewan: measures to relieve, 1154. 

United Kingdom: conference on, 295, 550; 
special committee formed, 1086; relief 
scheme of cabinet committee, 1285; con- 
ference at Bethnal Green, 861; Rowntree 
Company’s plan, 550; technical training 
for unemployed at Edinburgh, 1339; 
Trades Union Congress, resolution on, 
1273. 

South Africa: commission appointed, 131. 

Germany: doles in, 1335. 

United States: President’s conference, 1087, 
1286, 13873; plan.of Amer. Fed. of Labour, 
757; relief plan in Oklahoma zinc lead 
district, 651. 


Miners’ Federation, conference of, 1276. 

National Fed. of Professional, etc., Workers, 
emergency conference, 756. 

prices, summary, see PrRIcES; price analysis 
by labour bodies, with reply by Labour 
Dept., 1294. 

profit-sharing in, report on, 1340. 

railway reorganization in, 1386; industrial 
council for railways, 756; railwaymen 
abandon claim for, 980. 

rural industries recommended, 1081. 

trade boards, investigation into, 1285. 

Trades Union Congress, 58rd annual con- 
vention, 1272; new officials elected, 1335; 
delegate from, addresses T. and LL. Con- 
gress, 1148. 

trade union membership, 128. 

transport workers amalgamate, 299. 

women’s labour conference, 1011. 


See also EMPLOYMENT. See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; HourRSs or 


Unemployment Insurance: See INsur- 
ANCE. 


LABOUR; SAFETY AND HEALTH; INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES ; UNEMPLOYMENT ; WAGES; 
MINING. 


Union Label: United Mine Workers of America: 


use of, recommended by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1138; by A.F. of 1L., 922. 


United Farmers: See FARMERS. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd.: 
statistics of, in 1920, 1080. 


United Kingdom: 
action on Washington and Genoa conven- 
tions,, 363, °1003)°1493: 


convention at Indianapolis, 1868. 

injunction against, 1368, 1372. 

Alberta ‘“check-off’”’ system, objections of 
Canadian Federation of Labour to, 1262. 

District 18, special convention to restore 
autonomy to, 916; conference on restora- 
tion of local autonomy, 753; Department 
of Labour’s conciliation work in, 1001. 

District 26, annual convention of, 917; 
settlement of dispute by ‘ Montreal 
agreement,” 36. 


Agriculture Act repealed, and wages board United States of America: 


abolished, 859; Agricultural Wages Board 
superseded by conciliation committees, 
1082. 

apprenticeship: joint committee in printing 
trades, 1164; adult apprenticeship scheme, 
61. 

building trades: national wages and con- 
ditions council, 755; building guilds, re- 
port on, 1010; National Building Guild, 
Ltd., formed, 1082; constitution of, 1498; 
trade union guild council formed, 979. 

co-operative union, 58rd congress of, 862; 
co-operatives exempt from corporations 
profits tax, 1335. 

co-partnership: unions must allow participa- 
tion in, 8638; co-partnership exhibition, 


864. r 
Domestic ‘Workers’ Employment Bureau, 
390, 1237. 


Education: Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, report of, 13891; summer school for 
workers, 861. See also EDUCATION. 

employment exchanges: report on work of, 
413; juvenile employment service, 1377; 
employment exchanges and domestic ser- 
vants, 1237; employment and insurance 
department of Ministry of labour, work 
of, described, 1168; employment of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, etc., 795; employ- 
ment of women and children, regulation 
of, 549. 

factories inspector’s report for 1920, 1298. 

housing: high cost of, 1390. 

industrial disputes: See INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES. 

labour bank, for South Wales Miners’ Fed- 
eration, 1292. 

Labour Party, membership of, 864. 

migration: See MIGRATION AND SBE?rTi5- 
MENT. 


Labour Department’s annual report, 377. 

Labour Department, appreciations of, by 
A.B. ‘and. L.; 923: 

Federal ‘Trade ‘Commission, work of 
approved by A.F. of L., 920. 

agreements in New York clothing trades, 
798, 980. 

apprenticeship in, 381, 1012; apprentice 
training by shop practice, 1165. 

arbitration in New York printing industry, 
798. 

building guild in, 1238; National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards,-in building indus- 
try Gor : 

child labour in, 692; child labour law un- 
constitutional, 1084. 

company stores in, 1163. 

credit strength in 1920, 110. 

domestic service organization, 392. . 

engineering societies co-operate with labour 
for greater efficiency, 8; Personnel Re- 
search Foundation and labour, 861. 

employment, juvenile service, 13879. 

housing by employers in, 551. 

immigration restriction, 8, 982; Russian 
Soviet ambassador deported, 64. 

industrial rehabilitation legislation, 757. 

industrial relations, working of Kansas 
Court, 757; Leitch plan, 383. 

industrial survey of U.S.A., 647; of San 
Francisco by college students, 1240. 

joint council of People’s Light, Gas and 
“Coke Company, Chicago, 298. 

labour bank at Philadelphia, 982. 

legal decisions prejudicial to labour, 921. 

minimum wage laws in, 552, 1339; District 
of Columbia, annual report of Minimum 
Wage Board, 1017. 

mothers’ pensions in, 1381. 

prices ,summary of, see PRICES. 
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United States of America—Covn. 

railways: changes in wages and working 
conditions, 790; federated shop crafts and 
railroads, 859; proposed railway confer- 
ence to settle wage dispute, 554. See also 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOUR BOARD. 

trade court at Chicago, 863. 

unemployment conference called by Presi- 
dent, 1087, 1286 ; further recommendations 
of, 1373; unemployment relief plan in 
Oklahoma, 651. 

workers’ councils of postal employees, 1237. 

workmen’s compensation in, 1335. 

See also ACCIDENTS; ARBITRATION AND COon- 
CILIATION ; EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


United States 
tion: 
industrial committee organized, 1087. 


United States Railroad Labour Board: 


decisions respecting working conditions and 
wages for railroad employees, 906; state- 
ment of principles, ete., 790; and labour 
crisis, 1387. 


National Civic Federa- 


United States Rubber Company: 
industrial relations plan, 502. 


United Women’s Educational Federation 
of Ontario: 


convention of, 806. 


Uruguay: 
action on conventions of Int. Labour Con- 
ference, 1005. 


Vancouver Island: 


adjustment of miner’s wages and prices, 
356, 768, 1256. 


Venezuela: 


action on recommendations of Washington 
labour conference, 369, 


Verity Plow Company: 


wage reductions accepted by works council, 
1081. 


Vinegar and Pickle Industry: 
report .on, in 1919, 900. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Ontario: in schools, 
schools, 55. 
See also EDUCATION. 


Sse aha Toronto 


Vocational Opportunities: 
in Ontario: in boot, shoe, harness, textile, 
bread, biscuit, confectionery, and furni- 
ture industries, 373; in foundries and 
machine shops, 686. 
Vocational Training: See Epucation; 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Wages: 

Wages and hours of labour in Canada, from 
1901 to 1920 (Supplement) 449. 

wages and hours of labour in Canada, Sep- 
tember, 1920, and June, 1921 (Supple- 
ment), 1217. 

recent changes in Canada, 714, 828, 9438, 
1189, 13812, 1406. 


xxv 
Wages.—Con. 
effect of prices on, 1129. 
reasons for wage reductions, 803. 
typical methods of payment (Taylor, 


Gantt, ete.), 1019. 

true basis of wages, discussed by A. F. of 
Eee G20" 

reductions accepted by works councils, 978, 
1081. 

reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on various, industries. See SrTatistrics 
DOMINION BUREAU OF, 

agricultural labour standards 
Canada, 1080. 

building activity, effect of increases on, 45. 

railways: changes in, in Canada, 790. 

Alberta Federation favours weekly payment, 
209. 

British Columbia, average for 1920, 901. 

Ontario: labour accepts cost of living 
standard, 1334. 

Yukon: monthly pay day for miners, etc., 
1389. 

United Kingdom: agricultural conciliation 
boards formed, 1082; in building trades 
in 1914 and 1920, 419; proposed sliding 
scale in building trades, 646; report on, 
by labour committee, 1294; trade boards 
investigated, 1285; wage reductions in 
1921, 755; rates measured by cost of 
living, 1086, 1237; recent wage agree- 
ments and disputes, 1008; reductions in 
engineering trades, 1447. 

United States: changes in, 420; changes 
in, on railways, 790; arbitration in New 
York printing industry, 798; West Vir; 
ginia workers approve reduction, 8. 

See also Cost or Livinc; Fair WaaGeE Con- 
TRACTS; MINIMUM WacGES; AGREEMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL, ETC, 


War: 


in western 


referendum before declaring, disapproved 
by A. F. of L., 926. 
War Work: 
number of workers engaged in, in Can- 
ada, 43. 
Washington Conventions: See INTER- 


NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Watters, J. C.: 
question of expenses as delegate, 1143. 


Welland Canal: 


construction work to relieve unemployment, 
46. 

letter from Minister of Labour on condi- 
tions at, 1136. 


Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 


ciation: 
agreements with U. M. W. of A., 162. 
Whitley Councils: See INpustTRIAL Coun- 
CILS. 
Winnipeg: 


rent investigation in, 3. 


Woollen Industry: See Textite INbDustTrRY. 


Women: . 


Int. Congress of Working Women, 648, 1484. 
Int. Fed, of Working Women, 1484. 
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W omen—Con. 

admission to labour organizations approved 
by A. F. of L., 924. 

position of, in Catholic unions, 1264. 

Int. Conference on traffic 
children, at Geneva, 758, 1156. 

domestic service, standardization of, 387. 

Educational Federation of Ontario, 806. 

Canadian Women’s Hostels approved by 
Employment Service Council, 1279. 

employment of, by Chinese, 2; in Winni- 
peg, 1442. . 

night work prohibited in various countries, 
299. 

Alberta: first aid instruction for employees, 
650. 

British Columbia: 
women, 547, 784. 

Ontario: regulations governing female 
labour, 130; minimum wages in, 589, 

United Kingdom: employment regulation, 
549; Natl. Fed. of Women Workers 
amalgamated with General Workers 
Union, 299; labour women’s conference, 
1011; employment before and after child 
birth, British policy on convention on, 
1004. See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (Washington conventions). 

Germany: compulsory training in, 982; 
trade union membership, 1087. 

United States: work in women’s bureau, 
379; accidents to, in New York, 592. 


See also MINIMUM WAGE; MOTHERS, ETC. 


night employment of 


Women’s Trade Union League (British): 
brought under Trades Union Congress, 


1275. 


Woodworking Industry: See FURNITURE 
AND. UPHOLSTERY INDUSTRY. 


Workers’ 
WORKERS’ 


Colleges: See EpDvucATvION; 
EDUCATIONAL ASS’N. 


Workers’ Councils: 
‘United States: postal employees, 1237. 
Italy: workmen’s control in industry, 385. 


Norway: law establishing, 5. 
See also WorKS CouNCILS; INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 
lecture courses arranged in Canada, 1234; 
delegation to Ontario government, 2. 
United Kingdom: annual report, 1391. 


Workers’ Educational 
America: 


formation of, 647. 


Bureau of 


in women and 
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Workmen’s Compensation: 

lack of uniformity in Provincial acts, 978; 
uniformity in provincial laws favoured 
by T. and L, Congress, 1145; by Hull 
Labour Council, 863. 

proposed extension to provide retraining for 
injured workers, 1131. 

Quebec: TT. and UL. Congress publishes 
study on compensation for industrial 
accidents, 125. 

Alberta: annual report for 1920, 786; act 
amended, 783; proposed amendments to 
act, 126; safety regulations for refriger- 
ating plants, 754; first aid instruction 
for women employees, 650; numbers in- 
structed, 1442. . 

British Columbia: report for 1920, 1380. 

Manitoba: report of Board for 1920, 1492; 
act amended, 1448; enlargement of act 
sought by T. and L. Congress, 1145; pro- 
vision for first aid, 982. 

New Brunswick: report for 1920, 593; pro- 
posed amendments, 207. 

Nova Scotia, report for 1920, 689; accident 
prevention, 788; Nova Scotia act defines 
position of fishermen on shares, 1278. 

Ontario: report of Board for 1920, 1491; 
businesses coming under Act, 7; labour 
representative on Board asked for, 1085; 
arrangement with Quebec, 1336; Hamil- 
ton police desire protection under, 1442. 

Quebec: new act planned, 7; T.‘and L. 
Congress publishes study on compensa- 
tion, 125; arrangement with Ontario, 
1336. 

Saskatchewan: legislative amendments de- 
sired, 206, 1837; public employees in- 
cluded and other amendments, 681. 

India: legislation desired, 1496. 

United States: Ohio act as model, 1335. 


See also LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 


Canada, Association of: 
3rd annual convention, 1445. 


Works Councils: 


wage reductions accepted by Int. Harvester 
Co. and Verity Plow Co., employees, 978, 


: 1081. 
See also INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS; WORKERS’ 
COUNCILS. ° 
Yukon: 


labour legislation in, 1389. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue 
Laspour GAZETTE Con- 
tains a statement by 
the Minister of Labour outlining the 


The month 
in brief 


government’s policy with respect to the 


present unemployment; also an outline 
of the policy of the Executive Council 
of the ‘Trades and Labour Congress on 
this question. A report is given of the 
proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. The issue also 
contains articles on the progress of 
vocational education in Canada. 


At the beginning of December, un- 
employment among trade unions was 
10 per cent of the total membership as 
compared with 5.99 per cent (corrected 
figure) at the beginning of November, 
and 3.58 per cent at the beginning of 
December 1919. According to returns 
received from about 5,000 firms, there 
was a continued steady decrease in the 
general average of employment through- 
out the month. 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods showed a further decline 
averaging $14.84 at the middle of 
December, as compared with $15.32 in 
November, $14.73 in December, 1919, 
and $7.96 in December 1914. The index 
number of wholesale prices also showed 
a fuither decline, being 290.5 for Decem- 


of the 


ber, as compared with 304.2 for Nov- 
ember, 322.7 for December, 1919, and 
137.6 for December, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during December than 
during November, or December, 1919. 
There were in existence during the 
month 10 strikes, involving about 1,554 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 14,654 working days. At the end of 
the month there were on record 4 strikes 
involving about 379 workpeople. 


Proceedings During December the 
under the Department received re- 
Industrial ports of two Boards 
Disputes established to deal with 
Investigation disputes between (1) the 
Act Corporation of the City 


of Fort William and 
certain of its employees, being fire 
fighters, members of local Union No. 
193, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, and (2) the Canadian Na- 
tional Transfer Company and certain of 
its employees, being teamsters and 
chauffeurs, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Four applications were received during 
the month for the establishment of 
Boards, and an application which had 
been received during the previous month 
was withdrawn. 


¢ 
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Order-in- An order - in - council 
Council P.C. 2930 was passed on 
respecting November 30, tempor- 
immigrants arily suspending regula- 


tions made by order-in- 
council P.C. 924, of May 9, 1910, with 
regard to the entry into Canada of 
immigrants of the mechanic, artisan or 
labourer classes. The new regulations 
require immigrants of these classes to 
have $250 in their own right in addition 
to transportation to. destination in 
Canada; or if an immigrant is accom- 
panied by his family or any member 
thereof, $125 for each member of his 
_famuily over 18 years of age, and $50 for 
each child of 5 and under 18 years. 
These provisions apply to immigrants 
from the United States from December 
15, 1920, and to immigrants from other 
countries from January 1921, and will 
remain in force until March 31 when 
the earlier regulations will again become 
operative, unless otherwise ordered. 
Similar regulations were in force last 
winter under order-in-council P.C. 2499. 
(See LaBour Gazerrn, February, 1920, 
page 106). 


Members of the exe- 
cutive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of 
Canada, together with 
the provincial secretary 
of the OntariO Workers’ Educational 
Association, waited upon the Ontario 
Government on December 17 to present 
requests respecting legislation. These 
included the following: An act limiting 
hours of labour to not more than eight 
per day. An act concerning employment 
of women before and after childbirth. 
Acts providing for the payment of fair 
wages and observance of established 
hours and other conditions; for pensions 
for aged and needy persons; for aid for 
co-operative societies; for one day’s 
rest in seven for all workers; to prohibit 
the activities of private detective agen- 
cies in industrial disputes. Amendments 
to the Ontario Temperance Act, whereby 
it would be legal to manufacture and 
sell any beverage not exceeding 214 per 
cent alcohol by weight. Amendments 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Legislation 

requested by 

Labour in 
Ontario 
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making it compulsory that all cases¥of 
accidents be reported by the employer, 
no matter whether the man so injured 
leaves his work at the time or not; to 
increase the percentage of wages to be 
paid during accidents; to fix a minimum 
sum for permanent disability, etc., in 
harmony with the present cost of living, 
and that the payments fixed prior to this 
date be revised in accordance with this 
minimum. Amendments to the Shops 
and Factories Act to extend its regula- 
tions to industrial establishments such 
as shipyards, etc., in order that health 
and safety regulations may be enforced; 
to raise the age at which children may be 
employed to sixteen years to coincide with 
Section 3 of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act which will come into 
force on September 1, 1921; to give fur- 
ther protection to women and children 
against being employed in unhealthy 
processes; to prohibit night work in 
bake shops; and to prohibit the con- 
tinuance of home work in the clothing 
industry. Amendments to the Trade 
Disputes Act of Ontario to make it apply 
to public bodies such as the Hydro Elec- 
tric Commission, the Toronto ‘Police 
Commission, etc. They also requested 
that the powers conferred by the 
Ontario Employment Agencies Act, 
1917, be exercised to the end that all 
private employment agencies operated 
for profit be abolished. That the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act be enforced 
by the appointment of scaffolding in- 
spectors, etc., in the largest centres. That’ 
labour should be allowed representation 
on all government and appointive bodies 
where labour is particularly affected. | 
That the removal of all old wall paper 
before placing on new be made com- 
pulsory. 3 


On December 14, a labour deputation 
waited upon the Attorney-Genera! for 
Ontario, and requested that the Ontario 
government enforce the order-in-council 
passed under section 3la the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act of 1914, 
which states: ‘“No Chinese person shall 
employ in any capacity or have under 
his direction or control any female 
white person in any factory, restaurant 
or laundry.” 


‘maintain part-time courses 


Investigation 
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School atten- The issue of the La- 
dance of adoles- BOUR GAZBHTTE for June, 
cents in Ontario 1919, contains a refer- 

ence to the Adolescent 


School Attendance Act for Ontario. 


This Act was to come into force by 
proclamation. By a proclamation issued 


-on July 13, last, section 3 of the Act will 


become effective on September 1, 1921, 
section 9 on September 1, 1922, and 
section 7 on September 1, 1923. The 
first of these sections requires that every 
adolescent between 14 and 16 years shall 
attend school for full time unless he is 
unable to attend by reason of sickness, 
infirmity, or other physical defects; or 
he has passed the matriculation exam- 
ination of an approved university or has 
completed, to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Education, a course of 


study which may be regarded as the 


equivalent of the requirements of such 
examination; or he is in attendance 
at some other educational institution 
approved by the Department; or he is 
employed on the authority of a home 
permit or an employment. certificate. 
Section 9 requires that every urban 


“municipality with a population of 5,000 


or over must, and other municipalities 
or school sections may, establish - or 
forthe 
education of adolescents between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years. Under 
Section 7, every adolescent between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years, unless ex- 
cused for a special reason, must attend 
part-time classes for at least 320 hours 
each year, when such courses of instruc- 
tion are established in the municipality 
in which he resides or is employed. 


The Manitoba Joint 
Council of Industry re- 
cently issued a report 
: relating to rents in Win- 
nipeg. This report is the result of in- 
vestigations of 147 complaints made by 
tenants against their landlords; twenty 
apartment blocks being involved. The 
investigators in their report claim that 
there is no profiteering in rents in Win- 
nipeg; that the rents charged for 1920- 
21, while appearing excessive, do not 
yield the owners of apartment buildings, 


into rents in 
Winnipeg 
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with certain exceptions, an exorbitant 
rate of interest upon their original invest- 
ment, the average being 6.99 per cent; 
that the rents of apartment buildings 
were abnormally low during war years, 
indeed so low that in some cases owners 
lost money upon their investments and 
in others received a very low rate of 
return, and that while the advance is 
quite extraordinary and_ regrettably 
sudden, yet such advance does not allow 
an excessive return to the owner upon 
his original investment; that while rents 
are high in Winnipeg. the increase as 
between pre-war and present rates has 
not been excessive as compared with 
that. experienced in other cities, the rate 
of increase in 60 other cities in the 
Dominion being 34.8 per cent and in 
Winnipeg 37.9 per cent. The investiga- 
tions also showed that taxes absorb a 
larger proportion of the. gross revenue 
than any other charge with the excep- 
tion of fuel and depreciation, the per- 
centage running from 7 to 24 per cent 
of the gross rentals in the cases sub- 
mitted to the council. The report refers 
to the serious housing shortage and to 
the importance of constructing warm 
and weatherproof buildings; it states 
that a considerable amount of irrita- 
tion between landlords and. tenants 
might be prevented if more con- 
sideration were given to the rights 
of others in the way of landlords 
providing comfort in suites and dwel- 
lings, and tenants giving care to the . 
property of the landlords. ‘The report 
states that it is the intention of the 
Council to call a conference representa- 
tive of all classes of citizens to consider 
the housing situation. 


British In- The British Labour 
dustrial Safety Gazette for December 
Conference states that a report has 


has been issued of the 
proceedings of the British Industrial 
Safety Conference, organized by the 
Home Office and the British Industrial 
“Safety First”? Association, and held 
on September 22, 1920. This report 
may be obtained from the Under ~ 
Secretary of State, Home Office, White- 
hall, London, S.W.1. It contains the 
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the following papers delivered at the 
conference: 


‘““Safety-First’ and its Application 
in the Factory,’”’ by Mr. Gerald Bell- 
house, C.B.E., Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Factories. 


“The Safeguarding of Machinery, with 
special reference to Machine Tools,” 
by Mr. G. Stevenson Taylor, O.B.E., 
Inspector for Dangerous Trades. 


“First Aid in the Factory,” by Dr. J. 
C. F. Bridge, F.R.C.S. (Edin.), Medical 
Inspector of Factories. 

“Health, Hygiene, and ‘Safety-First,’ ”’ 
by Mr. G. Havinden (Managing Di- 
rector, ‘“Delectaland’’). 

““ Safety-First’ at Port Sunlight,” by 
Mr. C. K. Atkinson (Welfare Super- 
intendent at Port Sunlight). 


“Why and How we introduced ‘Safety- 
First’ Methods,” by Mr. E. Hoult 
(Edgar Allen & Co.) 

“Notes on ‘Safety-First’ Methods for 
a large Factory,’’ by Mr. George Ralph 
(British Thomson-Houston Co.). 

“Some Observations on a Practical 
Safety Scheme,’ by Captain Ingall 
(Loders & Nucoline, Cid.) 


“Lighting as an Aid to Safety,’ by 
Leon Gaster, F.J.I. (Secretary, The 
Uimamn ating Engineering Society). 


Needle Trade The Needle ‘Trade 
Alliance formed Alliance, a new feder- 
in New York ation of clothing work- 

ers’ unions, was formed 
in New York in December, following 
the rejection by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America of an 
ultimatum presented to the union by 
the Clothing Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (see Lasour*GazeTTE, October, 
1920, p. 1264). The new alliance is 
composed of the following unions: the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union, the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, and the United Cloth and Cap- 
makers’ Union of North America. The 
only large union still remaining outside 
the Alliance is the United Garment 
Workers, an older but smaller body than 
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the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
The latter union still remains outside 


the American Federation of Labour, 
but it is considered that its affiliation 
is likely to result from the formation of 
the Alliance. The ultimatum of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, referred to 
above, requires that ‘‘all workers shall 
individually be responsible for a daily 
standard of production to be agreed 
upon and calculated upon base rates 
prevailing in competitive markets, and 
that in the event of the failure of any 
worker to produce such standard of 
production the employer shall have the 
right to reduce wages pro rata or to dis- 
charge the worker substantially under- 
producing”. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers decline to concede piece- 
work, a reduction in wages, and un- 
limited power on the part of employers 
to discharge workers, and maintain that 
“Sesponsibility for proper production and 
costs rests by no means solely or even 
primarily with the union; let us, there- 
fore, together explore the possibility for 
better ‘producti on without trying to 
resort to the old brutal way of cutting 
wages as soon as there is a business 
decline.” 


Industrial The effects of fatigue 
fatigue and on the workers’ rate of 
production production are discussed 


in a recent report by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
of Great Britain (Report No. 9) upon 
the output in selected silk weaving 
factories during the winter months. 
Among the points held to have been es- 
tablished by the inquiry are the follow- 
ing: (1) Production is less both at the 
beginning and the end of the working 
day. (2) Continuous spells of work 
should not exceed about four hours. 
(3) Opportunities to obtain refreshment. 
in the course of these spells, which would 
not necessarily involve a stoppage of 
machinery, might be given; in some 
cases where such opportunities are given 
the result has been satisfactory to the 
management. (4) Fatigue developed on 
one day is not usually carried over to 
the next day. (5) Production under 
artificial lighting falls by about 10 per 
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cent, even where such lighting is con- 
sidered good, and every unnecessary 
hour under artificial lighting means a 
direct loss in production. Thus the 


output in the silk mills examined gra- 


dually increased from December to 
March, as the need for artificial lighting 
diminished. (6) Within a range of 58 
to 65 degrees Fahrenheit, production 
increases with the temperature of the 
working room, but no relation was dis- 
covered between humidity and output. 


Miners’ train- 
ing schools in 


South Africa 


The October issue of 
the Journal of Industries 
of the Union of South 
Africa contains a report 
of the Government Miners’ Training 
Schools in the Union. These schools, 
three in number, have had 689 appren- 
tices sign their indentures and 154 pupils 
qualify since their opening in July 1911; 
of these 144 signed their indentures and 
95 completed their course during 1919. 
Of those who did not complete their 
course a large number were compelled 
through domestic reasons to make larger 
earnings without delay; but most of 
these, the report states, have gone into 
the mines and their training has not been 
lost to the industry. The work in the 


‘ schools is of a progressive nature, the 


apprentice doing the work himself during 
the first period after which he acts in the 
capacity of a supervisor and is taught to 
work with natives under similar condi- 
tions to those he will eventually be called 
upon to work under, thus acquiring self- 
confidence and ability while under the 
supervision of an instructor. Special 
attention is given to the health and wel- 
fare of the apprentices in the way of 
catering, physical culture, holding of 
athletic meets, issuing of certificates for 
red cross and first-aid work, etc. Lec- 
tures are given relating to the work 
actually being done by the apprentices, 
and embodying such subjects as_ will 
incite interest in the theory of mining 
which will lead them to continue their 
studies when they have left the schools, 
such as: stoping methods, support of 
hanging, rock drills, shaft work, ex- 
plosives, drive timbering, sampling meth- 
ods and calculation of tonnage. In 
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1919, 80 out of 84 pupils who presented 
themselves for examination on blasting 
were awarded certificates, and 54 
others were awarded provisional blast- 
ing certificates after they had been 
nine to twelve 
months. The report states that ‘‘man- 
agers of mines generally express satis- 
faction with the capabilities of the men 
employed by them who have passed 
through the schools.” 


Workers’ Com- The Workers’ Com- 
mittee Actin mittee Act recently 
Norway passed by the Norwe- 

gian Odelsting, is ap- 
plicable to all industrial enterprises 


numbering at least 50 employees, or 
connected with the railways, tramways, 
telegraphic or telephonic service. <A 
Workers’ Committee shall be appointed 
at the request of one-quarter of the 
employees, and the members shall be 
elected by workers over 21 years of age. 
The functions of the Committee will con- 
sist in the consideration and discussion 
of important alterations in the working 
of the business, general regulations con- 
cerning remuneration, the establishment 
of welfare institutions, ete. Before arriv- 
ing at any decision in such matters, em- 
ployers will be required to submit their 
plans to the Committee for approval. 
The Committee is entitled—or if either 
party wishes it, obliged—to mediate 
in all conflicts arising out of the condi- 
tions of labour or the dismissal and de- 
parture of workers. The Act will come 
into force immediately. or 

Accordinfg to the Ga- 
zette de Hoilande, the 
new Labour Act which 
came into force in Holland on October 
24, provides for an eight-hour day and 
a forty-five hour week in all factories 
and work shops, but does not apply to 
offices, to agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, or mining, while the stone 
industry and dock labour will be the 
subjects of special legislation. Sunday 
work is forbidden for youths and 
women, and in the case of men may be 
allowed by special arrangement, sudject 
to the authority of the Minister of 


Eight-hour day 
in Holland 
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Labour or of the Chief Inspector of 
Labour of the district; Saturday work 
after 1 p.m. is governed by the same 
conditions. 
begin before 7 a.m. or finish after 
6 p.m., a special permit being required 
for overtime and for night work. In 
exceptional circumstances the Chief 
Inspector may allow an extension of 
work up to a maximum of eleven hours 
a day in the case of men and up to ten 
hours in the case of women and youths 
over 16, but the provisions of the Act 
limiting the number of hours does not 
apply to managers or sub-managers, to 
foremen or overseers in charge of the 
hands. Child labour under 14 years of 
age is absolutely forbidden. Night work 
is also generally prohibited in bakeries. 
even in the case of the master. 
factory or workshop must show the 
regulations governing the work there, 
and returns must be in duplicate and a 
copy. sent -te: the Inspector’ s office. 
Registers must be kept in every estab- 
lishment employing one or more women 
or youths or more than five men, and 
must show the names of all persons 
employed. The head or manager of a 
business must have in his possession a 
workman’s card signed by the Burgo- 
master of the district or his substitute 
for every man or woman over 16 years 
of age. 


A bill for the settle- 
ment of industrial dis- 
putes was passed by the 
Roumanian parliament 
in August last. The bill 
provides that no strike or lockout may 
be declared in establishments employing 
10 or more workers, without first sub- 
mitting the question at issue to a board 
of conciliation consisting of representa- 
- tives of the workpeople, the employer, 
and an official from the Ministry of 
Labour. Employers are required, and 
workers are empowered, to notify the 
occurrence of a dispute; and the Minis- 
ter of Labour may, on his own initiative, 
intervene. If a settlement is not 
effected by conciliation, arbitration may 
be used, and is compulsory in the case of 
Government establishments, transport 


Roumanian law 
for settlement 
of industrial 
disputes 
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service by land, sea or air, petroleum 
wells, coal mines, natural gas storage, 
gas and electricity works, waterworks, 
flour mills, bakehouses, slaughter houses,: 
road maintenance, scavenging and hos- 
pitals. The decisions of a conciliation 
board are binding for at least six months 
if a longer period is not specified, and 
of an Arbitration Court for at least six 
months, and afterwards unless and until 
the parties decide otherwise. The 
Arbitration Court must be composed 
of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers. Provision is 
made for widening the scope of the pro- 
ceedings and altermg the constitution 
of the Arbitration Court, so that the 
decisions may be made applicable to all 
local establishments similar to those 
involved in the initial dispute. Penalties 
for using or threatening violence for the — 
purpose of forcing anyone to work or to 
abstain from working in connection 
with a collective stoppage are provided 
for in the law. All forms of sabotage 
including the witholding of Soe eS 
are punishabie. 


About 2,100,000 farm 
workers were repre- 
sented at the first Inter- 
national Congress of 
Land Workers held at Amsterdam in 
August last. These included 360,000 
British, 780,000 German, 20,000 Swed- 
ish, 30,000 Danish, 51,000 Austrian, 
1,700 Belgian, 845,000 Italian, and 
15,000 Dutch. The Wages Board Ga- 
zette, which contains an account of the — 
congress, states that it is estimated 
that only 10 per cent of the Italian and 
30 per cent of the German workers are 
in their respective unions, while 50 per 
cent, oF the agricultural labourers of 
Great Britain are enrolled. Seven dele- 
gates were present from the United. 
Kingdom representing the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, the 
Workers’ Union, and the Scottish Farm 
Servants’ Union. Mr. Hiemstra, secre- 
tary of the Dutch Land Workers’ Union, 
was chairman. Resolutions were passed. 
against war, and in favour of land 
nationalization. Other matters were 
left for discussion till-the conference on 


International 
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agricultural labour questions which will 
be held in Geneva in April. Mr. W. 
R. Smith, M.P., a British delegate, was 
chosen as the first president; and Mr. 


- P. Heimstra (Netherlands) as secretary. 


The other members appointed on the 
executive are: Herr D. Lewinson (Scan- 
dinavia), Signora de Altobelli (Italy) 


-and Herr G. Schmidt (Germany). 


- The Government has 
appointed Mr. Loring 
Christie, legal adviser of the Department 
of External Affairs, to act in the place of 
the Minister of Labour as Canada’s 
representative on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organi- 
zation at Geneva on January 11. Mr. 
Christie was already in Europe having 
been in official attendance on the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 


Jottings 


By regulation 93, of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario, passed on 
December 14, 1920, coal, wood and 
lumber yards, and the builders’ supply 
businesses came under the operation 
of the Act, in Class 20, on January 1 of 
this year. 


Plans for the drafting of a completely 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
the province of Quebec were started at a 


special meeting of the Montreal branch 


of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, attended by the Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour, members 
of the Legislation Committee of’ the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
representatives of employers and of 
labour organizations. It is proposed 
that the new law should provide for the 
appointment of an administrative board 
so as to avoid legal costs. 


The Community Halls Act, 1920, of 
Ontario, providesthat financial assistance 
may be given rural communities by the 


- government for the establishment of 


community halls or athletic fields; the 
government, providing 25 per cent of the 
cost, but the grant must not exceed 
$2,000. ‘These halls and fields shall be 
under the direction of a Board of 
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Management which shall be appointed 
by the Council of the municipality. 


The government of Manitoba is col- 
lecting data with a view to establishing 
group insurance for the civil servants of 
the province. [t will affect about 1,300 
employees. : 


Classes in steam engineering and shop 
arithmetic are being conducted by the 
Algoma Steel Corporation for their 
employees. It is the intention of the 
corporation to promote its own men to 
higher positions when vacancies occur. 
Two additional classes, one dealing with 
the theory of coke making and the other 
with the theory of transportation may 
also be opened shortly. 


At a meeting of the National Joint 
Industrial Board of the Building Indus- 
tries, held at Montreal on January 4, a 
system of apprenticeship in Canada was 
outlined, providing for the establish- 
ment of a national apprenticeship council 
of the building industry. This council 
would have advisory and supervisory 
functions, and would issue forms of in- 
denture for each trade. Boys would be 
apprenticed to employers, who would 
engage to give their apprentices the 
fullest opportunity to learn efficiently 
their respective trades. 


At the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America it was 


‘decided that the international board of 


directors should be increased by one 
member who shall also be a member of a 
Canadian local organization. 


The report of the British Ministry 
of Transport on the accidents which 
occurred on the railways of the United 
Kingdom during the year 1919, shows 
that the fatalities totalled 932, compared 
with 870 in the previous year. Of the 
932 persons killed during the year 98 
were passengers, 377 were railway and 
contractors’ employees, while 457 were 
“other persons” (including trespassers, 
etc). The number of persons injured on 
the railways in 1919 was 23,983. 


The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, announce the distribution to 
its employees, on January 38, of $7,000,- 
000 in bonus cheques. About 69,000 
wo!lxmen will participate. It is also an- 
nounced that most of the plants which 
have been closed for some time w ll re- 
sume operations on that date. The 
bonuses for last year exceeded $10,000,- 
000. 


A bill providing for the barring of 
immigrants for one year has been passed 
by the United States House of Repre- 
sen atives and is now before the Senate. 
Brothers and sisters of alien immigrants 
now resident in the United States are 
exempted from the provisions of the bill. 


The “House of Representatives” of 
the Riverside and Dan River cotton 
mills of Danville, Wes: Virginia, which 
represents approximately 5,000 mi | eper- 
atives, fas passed 2, ‘‘bill’’ calling for a 
15 per cent reduction in the wage scale 
and the abolition of the customary 10 
per cent bonus paid weekly for full time. 
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The United’ Engineering Societies of 
the United States, a recently formed 
organization of which Mr. Herbert 


Hoover is the first head, has proposed a 
policv of co-operation with labour for 
the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the industries, eliminating wastes 
and making a study of means to promote 
the social welfare. Mr. Gompers, as 
head of the American Federation of 
Labour, has declared his sympathy with 
the proposal and his wish to co-ope 
rate. 


A strike insurance company (the 
Deutsche Streikschutz) has been formed 
in Berlin, Germany, ‘to mitigate the 
economic consequences of unavoidable 
strikes by helping its members to bear 
the losses arising therefrom.’’ Its mem- 
bers must belong to the Federation of 
German Employers’ Associations. ‘Com- 
pensation depends upon whether the_ 
strike is justified or not, the decision 
devolving unon the employers’ associa- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING DECEMBER, 1920 


I.—General Review 


A further marked decline in the total 
average volume of employment thruugh- 
out Canada was re- 
ported in December, the 
losses being widely dis- 
tributed over all the 
Provinces, although in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick conditions were favour- 
ably affected in the first half of the 
month by the opening of the winter 
ports. The Metals, Machinery and 
Conveyances group of trades was se- 
riously and widely depressed, the de- 
cline in activity being most marked in 
the railway car and shipbuilding sub- 
groups, and in the crude, rolling and 
forging divisions. In British Columbia, 
however, the shipbuilding industry was 


The Labour 
Market 


fairly active. In the Food and Liquor 
group also a general decline was noted, 
especially in the milling industry in 
Ontario, the abattoirs and packing 
houses in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, and in the biscuit and 
confectionery establishments in the Mar- 
itime Provinces and Ontario. The 
Textile and Clothing industries con- 
tinued to record substantial declines, 
especially in the garment, thread, yarn, 
cloth, hosiery and knitting factories of 
Ontario and Quebec. Declines were also 
fairly general through the Pulp and 
Paper industry, the staffs in many mills 
in Quebec and Ontario being largely 
reduced. The Woodworking, and Clay, 
Glass and Stone groups continued to 


‘\ 
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show a decline, expecially in trades 
supplying materials for Building and 
Construction, in which operations were 
for the most part closed for the season. 
Employment in connection with Trans- 
portation, both on railways and by 
water, was slightlv less than in the 
preceding menth, although some addi- 


tional activity was noted in the second 


week in the zone of the Maritime ports. 
The Mining (other than Coal) group was 
less active, especially in the copper, 
gold, silver, zine and non-ferrous me- 
tallic ore industries of British Columbia. 
The coal mining industry showed some 
gains in the first half of the month, 
followed later by slight losses. The 
usual period of seasonal slackness fur- 
ther affected the sawmills, but work 
in «the woods, though much below its 
normal activity, gave increased em- 
ployment, except in British Columbia, 
where the downward movement con- 
tinued. 


The loss of time on account of in- 
dustrial disputes was less during Decem- 
ber than during Nov- 
ember, 1920, or Decem- 
ber, 1919. There were 
in existence at some time or other during 
the month, 10 strikes, involving about 
1,554 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 14,654 working days, as 
compared with 20 strikes, 1,959 work- 
people and 23,442 working days in 
November, 1920; and 22 strikes, 3,296 
workpeople and 51,853 working days 
in December, 1919. On December 1, 
there were on record seven strikes, affect- 
ing 829 workpeople. Three strikes 
were reported as having commenced 


Strikes 
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during December, as compared with 10 
in November. Three of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to December and the 
three disputes commencing during De- 
cember were reported terminated, leav- 
ing 4 strikes, involving 379 workpeople. 
on record at the end of the month. 


The movement of prices continued 
to be downward. There were the usual 
seasonal advances in 
eggs, while in butter, 
cheese, and milk there 
were some decreases, which is unusual 
for December, but due to some extent 
to the mild weather prevailing. The 
index number of wholesale prices was 
down to 290.5 for December as com- 
pared with 304.2 for November, 322 
for December, 1919, and 137.6 for De- 
cember, 1914. The chief decreases for 
the month were in grain, livestock and 
meats, textiles, hides, and leather, iron, 
building materials, and in raw furs. 
In retail prices the average cost in sixty 
cities of a list of staple foods at the 
middle of December was $14.84 as 
compared with $15.32 at the middle of 
November, $14.73 in December, 1919, 
and $7.96 in December, 1914. The 
chief decrease for the month was in 
sugar, but there were substantial de- 
clines in meats, with slight decreases in 
nearly all of the twenty-nine articles 
included. Eggs showed average ad- 
vances of from 8c. to 7c. per dozen 


Prices 


-according to grade, and potatoes aver- 


aged 6c. per bag higher. Coal showed’ 
some slight reductions as well as some: 
increases and averaged lower, but wood. 
was slightly higher. : 


II.—Industries and Trades 


The steel industry of Nova Scotia 
continued seriously depressed during 

| December as the result 
of the strike of the rail- 
way employees of the 
steel companies. The 
month’s production at SypNErY was as 
follows: pig iron, 3,300 tons; ingots, 


Metals and 
Machinery 


7,500 tons; blooms and billets, 4,000 
tons; wire rods, 3,500 tons; plates, 750 
tons; wire, 120 tons; nails 1,540 tons; 
only one blas+ furnace was in operation. 
At the Sypnry Mrnes plants produc- 
tion of iron and steel was suspended en- 
tirely, the railway employees being on 
strike at both plants. At AmMuERsT the 
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machine shops were very quiet; the iron 
foundries were busy during the first 
half of the month, but quiet later, some 


plants working half time and_ others 
shutting down for the holidays {or for 
repairs; malleable iron workers were 
steadily employed. At Moncton the 
foundry and machine shops were busy 
except during the usual period of 
stocktaking. At CHARLOTTETOWN elec- 
trical workers, blacksmiths and other 
metal trades were active. The foundries 
and machine shops at FREDERICTON 
van full time. The rolling mills at Sv. 
JOHN ran steadily during the month and 
the tin and sheet metal trade was well 
employed, but the nail factory closed 
down indefinitely. At Monrreat the 
structural steel and engine and boiler 
factories were quiet, but sheet metal 
workers were fairly active and the 
electrical trades were normal. QUEBEC 
reported slack conditions in the archi- 


tectural and structural steel plants, but 


stove and furnace foundries were very 
busy. At SHERBROOKE the metal in- 
industries, except architectural and 
structural steel, were quiet, one ma- 
chinery plant closing down. At THREE 
Rivers foundry workers were well em- 
ployed. Metal and machine workers 
at Sr. HyacinTHE were well employed 
during the month. The metal trades at 
SOREL were fairly active. At OTTaAwa 
and Hutu the iron and steel foundries 
were fairly active, no employees being 
laid off; at the Royal Mint, one quarter 
of the staff worked overtime until 
Christmas. At Toronto the metal 
trades continued quiet with a large pro- 

portion of men out of work; the. ma- 
- chinery and machine tool trades though 
still below normal, showed some improve- 
ment; electrical work was quiet, but farm 
implement factories were fairly active. 
At HamiitTron some steel and farm 
implement workers were laid off during 
the month, but foundries were for the 
most part active, and bridge and struc- 
tural steel workers were well employed. 
The metal working industries at Nraca- 
RA Fats continued busy, the chain 
works running overtime. At Port 


Rogpinson the chain works laid off a- 


number of men. The metal trades at 
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Sr. CATHARINES continued quiet, but 
most of the men, it was reported, found 
other employment, being for the most 


part unskilled workers; boilermakers and 
electrical workers were well employed. 
Activity in the metal trades at Brocx- 
VILLE slowed down during the month, 
stove and furnace work being unusually 
slack, but tinsmiths. and sheet metal 
workers were busy; the tool and hard- 
ware trades were fairly active; at one 
plant, to avoid unemployment, furnace 
moulders were transferred to the hard- 
ware department. Portable engine, 
boiler and general foundry workers at 
BELLEVILLE were active throughout the 
month; temporary unemployment. re- 
sulted from the closing of one large and 
several small steel plants; hardware 
and lock plants were steadily active. 
PETERBOROUGH reported slacker con- 
ditions in the foundries, one foundry 
closing down and two others working 


with reduced staffs on short time; a- 


farm implement factory closed indefi- 
nitely and a lock factory shut down 
for a week towards the close of the 
month; machine shops with one ex- 
ception were quict, some workers being 
laid off; electrical workers were fairly 
active in some departments. GALT re- 
ported some depression in the metal 
trades; machine shops worked four to 
five days a week, closing entirely for the 
holidays. At BRANTFORD engine, ma- 
chinery and farm implement factories 
were busy; electrical apparatus plants 
were only fairly active, workers being 
laid off in some departments; the stove - 
and furnace plant was slack, staffs being 
temporarily reduced. KITCHENER re- 
ported some unemployment in the 
foundries and machine shops, but elec- 
trical fixture, farm implement, engine 
and thresher plants were fairly active. 
GUELPH reported rather depressed con- 
ditions throughout the metal group; 
foundries ran part time or closed down; 
the malleable iron and stove factories 
also closed, but hardware workers were 
well employed. At STRATFORD activity 
slackened towards the close of the 
month, though the electrical trades con- 
tinued normal. The stove foundry at 
Woopstock closed for the last week of 
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the month. Lonpon reported steady 
conditions in the rolling mills, and in the 
concrete machinery, threshing machine 
and engine, sprayer and wire and iron 


works; slackness was noted in the sta- - 


tionary engine and boiler shops and 
stove factories, about 300 workers being 
laid off in the latter, although the tin- 
shop department was busy; factories 
for washing machines and force pumps 
were very quiet, half the staffs being laid 
off and short hours worked; the brass 
factory closed down for two weeks. 
The structural steel industry at CHa- 
THAM was steady. At St. THOMAS iron 
foundry workers had a rather quiet 
month. WuINpsor reported some slack- 
ness in the metal roofing and sheet me- 
tal industry; the injector plant con- 
tinued ‘active, though a cut in wages was 
contemplated; machine shops also were 
still busy. At OWEN Sounp the machine 
shops were fairly active and the stove 
foundry was normal. The steel plant at 
SauLt Sre. Marire closed down on 
December 24, laying off 2,600 men for 
an indefinite period. At WrinnirEe all 
workers in the metal industry were re- 
ported fairly well engaged. The machine 
shops at BraNpDoN continued busy. 
Iron workers at LETHBRIDGE had a quiet 
month. At Epmonton conditions were 
rather slack in the iron and steel trades. 
VANCOUVER reported considerable un- 
employment in the rolling mills, struc- 
tural iron and steel and electrical fact- 
ories; the metal roofing and sheet metal 
trades were not very busy. Unemploy- 
ment increased at New WESTMINSTER 
in the machine shops, but the electrical 
trade was normal. At VictTorta sheet 
metal and electrical workers had a quiet 
month but foundries were fairly active. 


The boat and shipbuilding industry 
at SYDNEY was quiet during November 
and railway repair shops 
Vehicles (land were less active. The 
and water) car and foundry works 
at AMHERST were very 

busy, except for the holiday period. At 
CHARLOTTETOWN the railway shops ran 
steadily, although temporary employees 
were laid off for winter. The Canadian 
National car shops worked steadily until 
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December 24, when they closed for a 
week, work being resumed on a 40-hour 


week basis, with Saturdays off, this 
arrangement being agreed upon as a 
preventive of unemployment, to con- 
tinue till April 1. The engine and rail- 
way shops at Monrrean had a quiet 
month, especially during the holiday 
season. At QuEBEC the locomotive and 
car shops were quiet; boat and ship- 
building and repairing yards were very 
dull; automobile and carriage works 
were seasonally slack. Staffs were re- 
duced in the shipyards at THREE Rivers. 
The railway repair shops at SHeEr- 
BROOKE were fairly active. lron ship- 
yard workers at Soret had a quiet 
month. Staffs were reduced in the car 
shops at Orrawa and Huu. At 
Toronto work was restarted on two 
vessels under construction, but union 
men refused to accept the wages offered, 
being less than the union rates; the 
automobile industry was much _ de- 
pressed owing to over-stocking, but 
the removal of the luxury tax was ex- 
pected to effect an improvement; the 
men employed in the shops of the 
Canadian National Railways at Leaside 
decided in favour of a week’s holiday at 
Christmas and a 5-day week during the 
next three months in order to prevent 
the reduction of staffs. The steel car 
works at HAMILTON were active. At 
BROCKVILLE the motor car factory work- 
ed only about half time; one factory 
was busy turning out delivery sleighs. 
The locomotive works at KinesTon 
were busy with the average number of 
men employed; about 250 men were 
employed at the shipbuilding yards. 
At BELLEVILLE the factory for auto- 


mobile parts and motor cycles had a 


fairly busy month. At BRANTFORD a 
malleable iron plant was busy in the 
manufacture of car parts; sleigh, cutter 
and wagon factories were active... At 
KITCHENER workers in the motor truck 
and bicycle factories were laid off in the 
latter part of the month. The spring 
and axle factory at GUELPH ran full time. 
At STRATFORD a number of men. were 
laid off in the Grand Trunk repair 
shops in the last week of the month. 
The wagon factories at Woopsrock 
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closed for annual stocktaking. Many 
men were laid off at Lonpon in the rail- 
*way round houses and car repair shops. 
“The automobile industry at CuaTHam 
“was very slack, only one-cighth of the 
“regular staffs being retained. At St. 
“THOMAS over 200 railway shopmen were 
reported unemployed. WINnpDsoR  re- 
ported serious slackness continuing in 
the automobile industry, several plants 
running only 4 days a week. At WIN- 
NIPEG the railway shops were fairly 
- busy; automobile repair shops had a 
slack month. The engine shops at 
BRANDON continued busy. Staffs were 
reduced in the railway shops at REGINA. 
Railway. repair shops at CatGgary and 
EDMONTON were quiet, staffs being 
further reduced. Vancouver reported 
slack conditions in the engine, boiler and 
car shops; one shipyard was busy, but 
another practically closed down for 
want of steel. Staffs were reduced in 
the railway shops at Prince RUupPERT. 
The iron shipyards at Vicrorta were 
fairly active, and wooden shipbuilders 
were well employed, the first of four 
vessels under construction being 
launched early in the month; railway 
repair shops were moderately active. 


Activity in the food group was gen- 
erally stimulated during December by 
the Christmas season. 
At Sypney the abattoirs, 
meat packing houses, 
bakeries and _ confec- 
tionery plants were active, but the soft 
drink trade shared. in the seasonal 
slackness general in the industry; the 
fisheries were reported quiet. CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN reported employment very 
zood in abattoirs and packing houses; 
bakers and confectioners, creamery, 
flour mill and tobacco workers had a 
good month. At Sr. Joun the flour and 
feed mills continued active; the sugar 
refinery remained closed during the 
month, but was to reopen early in 
January; bakeries were normally ac- 
tive and creamery, dairy and brewery 
workers were fairly well employed, but 
confectionery and soft drink workers 
had a dull month. At Moncton the 
biscuit factory was unusually busy, 250 


Foods, liquors 
and tobacco 
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workers being employed at one period, 
the usual staff numbering 160; bakeries 


were all active; cheese and butter fac- 
tories ran part time, as is usual during 
the winter months. Bakers and con- 
fectioners at FREDERICTON were very 
busy. At Monrreat flour and feed, 
abattoir and packing house workers were 
fairly active; bakers and confectioners 
had a busy holiday season; brewery and. 
soft drink workers were well employed 
and cigar makers had a fair month. 
QuEBEC reported the usual seasonal 
slackness in abattoirs and _ packing 
houses, the farmers killing and selling 
their own meat; bakers were very busy 
for the Christmas trade; breweries, 
creameries and dairies were active, but 
cigar factories were quiet. At SHER- 
BROOKE abattoirs and bakeries were 
fairly busy, but quiet conditions pre- 
vailed in breweries, soft drink and to- 
bacco factories and creameries. St. 
HYACINTHE reported activity in the 

flour mills and bakeries, but cigar 
factories were quiet. At THreEe RIVERS 
brewerles, cigar and soft drink factories 
had a busy month; the fisheries were 
very quiet. OtTrawa and Hut re- 
pcrted shipments to abattoirs very light 
at this season; bakers and confectioners 
had the usual brisk Christmas season; 
dairy workers were normally employed. 
At Toronto flour and cereal production. 
was steady; abattoirs and packing houses 
worked at greatly reduced capacity, on 
account, it was stated, of the falling 
away of export trade; bakers and con- 
fectioners had an active month, with 
experienced chocolate dippers in de- 
mand; cigar makers were fairly active. 
At Hamitton, St. CATHARINES and 
BROCKVILLE similar conditions were 
noted, employment being generally fair 
throughout the group. Kinesron re- 
ported some slackness in confectionery 
establishments, but bakeries, flour and 
feed plants were active; the tobacco 
industry was dull. At BreLunviniE one 
flour and cereal mill closed down tem- 
porarily; bakers and confectioners and 
dairies had a busy holiday season. 
PETERBOROUGH reported general act- 
ivity throughout the food group. The 
flour mill at Gar continued running full 
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time, and bakers and confectioners were. 
busy, but the creamery closed down. 


BRANTFORD reported employment good 
in all branches. The sugar factory at 
KITCHENER ran day andnight shifts; flour 
mills and meat plants worked full time; 
bakers were busy; biscuit and candy 
factories and creameries were fairly 
active, but breweries were less active 
and soft drink and tobacco factories 
were dull. The flour mills at GUELPH 
closed for lack of orders but the feed 
mills were busy; bakers and confectioners 
were dull, but breweries were quiet. 
STRATFORD reported general activity 
among workers in the food group. At 
Lonpon slackness was noted in the 
milling, cereal, biscuit and candy fact- 
ories, and all hands were laid off at the 
cigar plants. The flour mill at Sr. 
Tuomas worked steadily, and chocolate 
workers were fairly active. At CHATHAM 
the flour and feed plants closed down, 
but the sugar refinery ran continuous 
shifts. Conditions were reported at 
Winpsor to be generally good. At 
OwrEN SOUND normal conditions pre- 
vailed except in the creameries, which 

were affected by shortage of supplies. 
~ At WinnreEec bakers were fairly busy, 
but confectioners had a quiet month, 
some working short hours or with half 
staffs and others practically closing 
down; vegetable canners were slightly 
more active than last year; breweries 
and soft drink plants ran steadily; abat- 
toirs and packing houses were ex- 
tremely quiet, with only about half their 
staffs working. The flour mills at 
LETHBRIDGE were affected by the de- 
cline in export trade; brewery workers 
were steadily employed. Flour and 
feed plants and breweries at CALGARY 
‘were very quiet, but bakers and con- 
fectioners were exceptionally active. 
Short time was worked in the biscuit 
factory at EpMonton. At VANCOUVER 
ecreameries, dairies and breweries were 
busy, and flour, feed and cereal workers 
fairly busy; sugar refinery workers were 
fairly active, as were also abattoirs and 
meat packing houses and tobacco fac- 
tories; bakers and confectioners were 
busy on the Christmas trade; fruit and 
vegetable canneries closed down. NEw 


- active. 
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WESTMINSTER reported steady employ- 
ment in abattoirs and packing houses; 
breweries were very busy, and cigar 
makers were active. VicrortIa reported 
the feed and cereal mills steadily oper- 
ating; bakers and confectioners were 
busy on holiday trade; breweries were 
active, but soft drink and cigar workers 
were slack. 


The woollen mills at AmMuEerst had a 
very dull month, some departments 
closing down and _ half 


Textiles, the usual staff being laid 
cordage and off. At TRuRo the wool- 
carpets len mills shut down for 


the last week of the 
month, but were expected to be running 
in the new year with longer hours. The 
cotton mills at St. JoHN started a 4-day 
week schedule on December 17. The 
cotton factory at FREDERICTON ran only 
four days a week, about 500 workers 
being affected. The woollen and knitting 
factories at MontTreAL were fairly 
busy, but tent and sail makers were 
quiet. At QuEssEc the cotton mills were 
fairly active though not so busy as in 
previous months; tent and sail makers 
were very dull. SHmRBROOKE reported 
quiet conditions in the cotton mills and 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing and printing 
textile plants; woollen, hosiery, under- 
wear and knitting mills were fairly 
At St. HyacinTHE the woollen 
and knitting mills were rather slack. 
At Turee Rivers the cotton factory 
employed about 1,400 workers. To- 
RONTO reported the woollen and knitted 
goods industries quiet, with only light 
orders on hand; hosiery workers were 
fairly well employed; the carpet, tent, 
awning and sail trades were slack. At 
HAMILTON knitting, hosiery, whitegoods, 
carpet, tent and sail factories were fairly 
active, though working on short time. 
The cotton factory at CORNWALL cur- 
tailed the working week from 50 to 36 
hours. The woollen, silk and knitting 
mills at St. CATHARINES continued busy. 
Textile workers at Kinaston had a 
fairly busy month. At PETERBOROUGH 
the woollen mills worked short time 
with reduced staffs, but knitting and 
underwear workers were steadily em- 
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ployed; carpet weavers worked on short 
time. The cotton and woollen mills at 
Gat worked steadily but silk workers 
were.on short time. At BRanTFoRD the 
woollen mills were rather quiet; hosiery 
operatives were fairly well employed, 
but a few were laid off; the silk mill was 
busy and the cordage factory was very 
busy. KITCHENER reported rather quiet 
conditions in the knitting, felt and twine 
industries. At .GuELPH the cotton, 
woollen and linen spinning mills, and 
hosiery and knitted goods factories were 
fairly busy, but the carpet and rug mills 
were shut down. At StrrRatrorpD the 
woollen and knitting mills were fairly 
active. The knitting factories at Woop- 
STOCK continued running; at one fac- 
tory the managemént announced that 
bonuses would be discontinued, so as to 
enable employment to be more con- 
tinuous. At Lonpon two hosiery fac- 
tories closed down for three weeks and 
another was very slack; the woollen and 
underwear plants laid off many of their 
workers. The woollen factories at 
CHATHAM closed down; the pad plant 
operated steadily with reduced working 
hours. The knitting mills at Sr. 
Tuomas were fairly busy. The hosiery 
industry at Owen Sounp suffered from 
unquiet market conditions, and the 
tent factory was also very quiet. Bag 
factories at WINNIPEG were quiet, though 
a full staff was retained at the largest 
plant; the knitting factory . remained 
closed for half the month; the tent and 
awning industry was dull, staffs being 
reduced. At Vancouver the knitting 
mills and tent, awning and sail factories 
were slack. At New WESTMINSTER the 
new cordage factory opened during the 
month, 15 or 20 men being employed.* 


Steam-laundries at SypNEY continued 


active. The hat, cap and shirt factories 
at ‘TRURO were closed 
Clothing, during the last half of 


boots, shoes the month. CHARLOTTE- 
and laundering TOWN reported normal 

activity among garment 
and boot and shoe makers, but tailors 
had a rather dull month; laundries and 


*This factory is operated by returned soldiers. (See 


Lasnourk Gazprre, December, 1919, page 1373.) 
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dyeing plants were active. At Sr.- 
Joun clothing: workers had increased 


employment, owing, it was said, to the 
fall in prices; laundries were busy, 
owing to the opening of the winter port. 
The shoe factory at FREDERICTON slowed 
down during the month, and larrigan 
workers were also quiet; tailors were 
busy. At MonrreaL the ready-made | 
clothing trade was very dull, hours and 
wages being reduced; hat, cap and 
whitewear factories were fairly active; 
but laundries were decreasingly active: 
boot, shoe and rubber: plants were quiet, 
though the adoption of short working 
hours reduced the amount of unemploy- 
ment somewhat. Slack conditions were 
noted at QuEBEc in the hat, cap and fur 
trades, and especially in ready-made 
clothing, women’s whitewear and boots 
and shoes; laundries, dyeing and clean- 
ing plants were also quiet. At SHER- 
BROOKE fair activity was noted in ready 
made clothing, steam laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning establishments, but the 
boot and shoe industry was dull. The 
‘ready-made clothing and corset indus- 
tries at St. HyACINTHE were rather dull, 
many workers being laid off temporarily : 
laundries were active. Laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning plants at THREE 
Rivers were fairly active. The cuff and 
collar factory at Sr. JoHn’s and IsEr- 
VILLE closed down for the _ holiday 
season. The clothing trade at Soren 
was active. The clothing industry at 
HuLui was very dull, factories closing 
down for some weeks. Toronto re- 
ported the ready-made clothine and 
women’s whitewear trades working 
much below capacity, but towards the 
end of the month a slight improvement 
was noted, experienced workers being 
in some demand, though there was still 
much unemployment in the industry; 
the boot and shoe industry continued 
quiet. At Hamiuron the ready-made 
clothing trades worked a 4-day week. 
The clothing industries at NraGaRa 
FALLS were active, and laundries Were 
busy. Laundries at St. CaTHARINES 
continued active. At Brock vite the hat 
industry was rather quiet pending com- 
pletion of extensions of plants; the glove 
factory was active in the first part.of the 
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month, closing later; fur workers were 
well employed. Hat workers at BELLE- 


VILLE were well employed, and steam 
laundries and dyeing establishments 
active. At PETERBOROUGH activity was 
noted during the first half of the month 
in the women’s whitewear and children’s 
clothing trades, but the closing weeks 
were quiet. Shoe workers at GALT were 
rather more active, but the factories 
closed for the holiday week. At BRrant- 
FORD women’s clothing workers were 
very slack, and the overall and shirt 
factory practically closed. At KuirT- 
CHENER the robe, clothing, shirt, collar, 
button and rubber shoe factories were all 
closed for a considerable part of the 
month; glove workers were fairly busy, 


and laundries ran full time; the boot » 


and shoe trades were dull. The women’s 
whitewear industry at GUELPH was dull. 
“At SrratTrorD ready-made clothing 
workers were rather quiet, but laundries 
were active. The costume factory at 
Lonpon closed for a- week; the men’s 
and boys’ clothing factory laid off a 
number of workers, and the boot, shoe 
and cap factories were also very slack. 
The shoe factory at Sr. THomAS was fair- 
ly busy. At Winpsor the laundries had 
a good month, but dry cleaners laid 
off nearly all their staffs. The whitewear 
- factory at OwEN Sounp closed down for 
the last half of the month. At WINNI- 
PEG ready-to-wear concerns were very 
quiet, one plant closing temporarily; 
shirt factories worked with only half 
staffs and on half time, one factory 
shutting down; the cap, glove and white- 
wear industries were similarly depressed ; 
laundries were fairly busy, but cleaners 
reduced their staffs and worked short 
hours. Laundries at Cautcary had a 
normal month. The garment factory 
at EpMONTON closed down for a three- 
week period, 250 female and a few male 
workers being affected. At VANCOUVER 
all lines of the clothing trade were re- 
ported slack, several factories practically 
closing for a short time; laundries were 
fairly busy. The shirt and overall fac- 
tories at VicTorIA were quiet, closing 
for two weeks at the end of the month; 
steam laundries and dyeing and cleaning 
establishments were fairly active. 
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The pulp and paper industry generally 
showed a downward tendency during 


December. In the Ma- 
Pulp, paper ritime Provinces staffs 
and fibre were slightly reduced in 


the New Brunswick mills 
including those at St. JoHn and BatTu- 
uRST, but steady conditions were main- 
tained in the Murray and LivERPOOL 
mills in Nova Scotia. In the Province of — 
Quebec, slight gains over the previous 
month in the numbers.employed were 
noted at Hutt and Cap MaGpDELAINE; 
conditions were steady at WINDSOR 
Miuuis and Krnocami, while reductions 
in staffs occurred at THREE RIvERs, 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS, CHANDLER, CHI- 
coutTim1, East Anaus, and La TuQUE. 
In Ontario declines were recorded in the 
pulp and paper mills at SmootH Rock 
Fauts, Hawknsspury, THOROLD, Es-. 
PANOLA, STURGEON Fauus, [ROQUOIS— 
FALus, Toronto, and SauLtT STE. 
Marie, but conditions continued steady 
at CorNWALL and Orrawa; the mills at 
MeERRITTON closed at the end of the 
month for an indefinite period. In 
British Columbia the pulp. and paper 
mills at PowrLtuy River-and OcEAN 
FALLS were operating steadily. 


Steady conditions of employment con- 
tinued throughout the month in the 
printing and publishing 


Printing, trades at SypNEY, Am- 
publishing HERST, and CHARLOTTE- 
and paper TowN. At St. JoHN the 
goods printing and_ binding 


trades were active, but 
paper box factories were slack, one 
factory closing down at Christmas. The 
printing and publishing trades were 
active at Moncron and FREDERICTON. 
At. MonTREAL some decline of activity 
was noted among printers, bookbinders 
and lithographers. Box and bag fac- 
tories at QUEBEC were quiet, but printers 
were busy there and also at Sr. Hya- 
CINTHE and THREE Rivers. At Orra- 
wa and Hutt lithographers and printers 
were busy, but binderies and engraving 
plants were slack, working a 40-hour 
week, with staffs reduced 25 per cent. 
At Toronto the printing, bookbinding 
and allied trades were fairly active, 
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especially during the Christmas season. 
The printing and allied trades were 
reported busy at NraGcara Fatus, St. 


CATHARINES, BROCKVILLE, KINGSTON, 


BELLEVILLE, PETERBOROUGH and GALT. 
At BrantFrorpD the printing shops were 
busy and paper box makers were active, 
though a slacker period was anticipated. 
At KiTcHENER some job printers were 
unemployed; the paper box factory 
closed down for the holiday season. 
Printers and box makers at GUELPH 
were fairly busy. The printing and 
allied trades were well employed at 
STRATFORD, Woopstock and _ S87. 
Tuomas. At Lonpon job printers were 
busy, but newspaper shops were less 
busy, though staffs were not reduced; 
lithographers were slack, and the paper 
box factory shut down for two weeks. 
At Winpsor the box factory took on 
extra help for the Christmas rush; 
newspaper shops increased their staffs 
by over 20 printers during the past three 
months and were busy throughout the 
month; job shops were quiet in the first 
week, but were very busy during the 
Christmas rush. At WINNIPEG the 
printing trades were less than normally 
active; newspaper shops were fairly 
busy but a number of job printers were 
out of work; paper box factories were 
very slack, staffs being reduced by 
about half; bookbinders had a good 
month, without change in staffs; the 
box factories were busy with Christmas 
trade, but were quiet as the month 


closed. The printing and allied trades 
were busy at LETHBRIDGE, and fairly 
well employed at Catcary. VAan- 
COUVER reported employment condi- 
tions good in the printing and paper 
box and novelty trades. Activity was 
noted at Princr RupERT among print- 
ers. At Victoria the newspapers and 
job printing plants were active, but the 
engraving trade was dull; paper box 
factories were fairly active. 


; 
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The sash and door factories and plan- 
ing mills at SypNEY continued active. 


At AmuHERST the wood- 
working factories ran 
steadily. CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN reported a busy 
month in the planing mills and cooper- 
age plants, but broom factories were 
rather quiet. At Sr. Joun, the. sash, 
door and planing mills were active and 
broom and brush factories were busy. 
The mills at Moncron were in active 
operation, and at FREDERICTON there 
was no indication of the temporary 
closing usual in winter. At MonrTrREAL 
wooden box and furniture workers had a 
fair month; piano factories were also 
fairly busy. QUEBEC reported dull con- 
ditions in the sash, door and planing 
mills; the largest wooden box factory 
in the district was destroyed by fire, but 
the others were busy; furniture and chair 
workers had a dull month. At SuHErR- 
BROOKE the planing mills and chair | 
factories were quiet, but at THREE 

Rivers these industries, as well as toy 
making were reported busy. At Orra- 
wa and Hvuiut the washing-machine 
plant worked with only 20 per cent of 
the staff employed, and only a 30-hour 
week; the piano industry was unusually 
quiet, though showing signs of improve- 
ment; broom factories were temporarily 
shut down. At Toronto the sash, door 
and planing mills were less active than 
in the previous month; furniture work- 
ers and upholsterers were fairly well 
employed; phonograph and piano. fac- 
tories were quiet, but an increase in 
activity was anticipated following the 
removal of the luxury tax. The fur- 
niture factories at HAMILTON were quiet, 
working short time with reduced staffs; 
similar conditions prevailed in box and 
other woodworking factories. Wood- 
workers were reported fairly active at 
NiaGara Fauus and St. CaTHariINEs. 
At BRrockVIL.eE the sash, door and plan- 
ing mills were rather quiet, but the 
ofice furniture factory was busy for 
most of the month. KinastTon reported 
very quiet conditions among wood- 
workers; the piano factory which was 
running with reduced staff, closed down 
for two weeks for stocktaking. The 


Woodworking — 
and furniture 
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sash, door and planing mills at BELLE- 
VILLE had a good month owing to the 


continuance of building operations. At 
Gar the planing mills were slack and 
some furniture factories closed down. 
BRANTFORD reported employment fairly 
good in the planing mills, but piano and 
victrola case-makers had a dull month. 
Fair conditions prevailed at KITCHENER 
in the sash, door and planing mills and 
wooden box factories; furniture and 
chair factories closed down for a week or 
longer; office furniture and fixture fac- 
tories were active but other furniture 
industries as well as broom, woodenware 
and cooperage plants were quiet. At 
GUELPH the sash, door and planing mills 
were fairly busy, but the piano, organ 
and sewing machine factories shut down. 
STRATFORD reported activity during the 
first part of the month in the planing 
mills, with help in some demand, but 
conditions were quiet later. At Woop- 
stock the furniture industry was very 
dull; the organ industry was rather 
quiet, except in one factory for pipe or- 
gans for theatres; the piano trade was 
also quiet. LonpoN reported some 
activity in the planing mills, though one 
mill closed for ten days; slackness con- 
tinued in the handle and casket factories, 
the cooperage plant closed temporarily 
and the piano factory reduced its staff, 
At Winpsor the piano factory resumed 
operations, with 80 per cent of their 
former employees engaged. OWEN 
Sounp reported normal conditions in 
the sash, door ahd wooden box fac- 
tories; the broom, woodenware and coop- 
erage factories were very quiet and the 
furniture and chair factory closed down 
temporarily. At Sautr Sts. Marie the 
planing mills were reported practically 
idle, building operations having ceased. 
WINNIPEG reported that the planing mill 
and box factories had a very dull month, 
with their employees working three 
days a week; sash and door factories 
continued to work with their normal 
staffs. . Sash and door factories were 
busy at Branpon, but at Caueary this 
industry was reported quiet, and at 
FerRnNIE the mills were practically idle. 
VANCOUVER reported general slackness 
in sash, door, planing mills and all 
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woodworking trades. At Vicrorra dull- 
ness was noted in the planing mills and 
box factories, but the wooden toy 
factory was active on the Christmas 
demand. 


The trunk and bag industry at Am- 
HERST was steady throughout De- 
cember. The tannery at: 
St. JOHN was busy. Har- 
ness makers at FRED- 
ERICTON were active. 
At Montreat the tan- 
neries, trunk, bag, harness and rubber 
factories had a quiet month. ‘The tan- 
neries and trunk factories at QUEBEC 
were quiet. At St. HyacintueE the 
tannery worked only part time, but at 
SOREL tannery workers were reported 
active. Orrawa and Huu reported 
the saddlery trade dull, 30 men having 
been laid off in the past two months. At 
Toronto the trunk, bag, harness and 
rubber industries continued much de- 
pressed. The trunk, harness and lea- 
ther goods trades at HAMILTON were 
slack. Rubber plants at St. CaTHar- 
INES worked steadily. Harness makers 
at BROCKVILLE were fairly active, but 
other leather workers were quiet. At 
Kineston the tannery which had been 
running with staff much reduced, shut 
down for the last week of the month. 
Employment among leather workers 
at PETERBOROUGH continued slack. 
KITCHENER reported both tanneries 
running full time, but trunk and bag 
factories reduced their staffs, and the 
tire factory ran with only one-third of 
its normal crew. Tanneries and harness 
shops at STRATFORD were fairly busy. 
The tannery at Lonpon operated with 
greatly reduced staff. The tanneries at 
OwEN SOUND were normally active? 
harness shops were quiet. At BRANDON 
and CALGARY tanneries, and trunk, bag 
and harness plants were slack. 


Leather and 
rubber (other 
than clothing) 


Cut stone and granite workers at Sr. 
Joun had a quiet month. The glass 
factories at MonTrREAL 


Clay, glass, were becoming less act- 
stone, cement, ive. At QuEBEC the 
etc. cut stone industry was 


, very dull and the brick- 
yards ceased work. ‘These industries 
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were also very quiet at SHERBROOKE. 
The glass factories at TorRoNTO were in 
steady operation. At Hamintron the 
glass factories were only fairly active; 
the stone plants and potteries were slack, 
and the brick kilns closed down. At 
Brockvitte slackness was reported 
throughout the group. The glass and 
moulding factory at Kinaston ran with 
reduced staff, shutting down toward the 
end of the month. 
BELLEVILLE was fairly active. Kr7- 
CHENER reported slackness among stone- 
. cutters and in brick, tile and sewer pipe 
yards, but the cement works were closed. 
The glass works at Lonpon had a dull 
month; the brickyards closed for the 
season; stonecutters were busy. At 
Cuatuam the glass factory operated 
steadily. The brick and tile plants at 
VicTorta were dull, but cement workers 
were well employed. 


SypnEY reported continued activity 
in the various oil and chemical indus- 


tries. The paint and 
Paints, oils, varnish industry at 
chemicals, MontTREAL was rather 
explosives | quiet, but the chemical, 


drug and medicine plant 
were fairly active. At QuEBEC the cart- 
ridge factory re-opened, about half the 
former number of workers being em- 
ployed. Quiet conditions were noted at 
SHERBROOKE in the lubricating oil and 
grease plants and in the acid, extract, 
drug and medicine factories. The paint 
mills at Turee Rivers were fairly 
active. At Toronto the paint, varnish 
and chemical industries had a fair 
month. At Hamintron chemical work- 
ers were active and drug plants were 
fairly busy; the extract, soap and toilet 
industries were slack, some factories 
shutting down. At Nracara Fas 
electro-chemical plants were busy, with 
one or two exceptions. Paint and 
varnish workers at BRANTFORD were 
well employed. The oil and grease plant 
at Kircuener had a fair month. At 
Winpsor the paint industry was rather 
quiet; the salt works ran to capacity; 
pharmaceutical plants were busy, extra 
help being employed for the Christmas 
trade. The paint industry at OWEN 


‘The pottery at. 
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SounpD was normally active. The chem- 
ical plant at Sautr Ste. Marig was 
practically closed. At Winnipec the 
soap factories were normally active 
throughout the month, without change 
in the number employed. VANCOUVER 
reported the Ioco oil refinery busy, but 
the paint and shop works were slack. 
The paint, soap, chemical and explosive 
factories at Victoria were fairly active. 


The gross earnings of- the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in November were 
$23,799,146, as com- 
Railways, pared with $17,366,- 
shipping and 849 in November of 
‘longshore work 1919. The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian 
National Railways in December were 
$12,434,075, as compared with $8,747,- 
530 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. During December the number of 
persons employed by the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk and Canadian 
National Railways in railway operation, 
including general offices, trainmen and 
engine crews, station employees, and 
sleeping, dining and parlor-car em- 
ployees, showed a reduction of about 
2,500 persons, the total employees at 
the end of the month being 69,000, in 
comparison with 71,500 at the end of 
November. This decrease was-all ac-. 
counted for by reductions in the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway staffs. There was, 
however, a small reduction of about 200 
persons reported by the Grand Trunk 
Railway which was compensated for 
by an increase in the Canadian National — 
Railway staffs. 
During December steam railways and 
navigation at SypNEY were less active, 


but transfers, liveries and garage work- 


ers continued well employed. At TRURO_ 
trainmen worked about half time, and a 
number of men worked at lower grades: 
of employment to avoid waiting their 
turn at their own trade. CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN reported that December was the 
busiest month of the year on the railway, 
and the-car ferry was also exceptionally 
active. At St. JoHn steam railways 
were busy in connection with ocean 
traffic; navigation was active since the 
opening of the winter port, although 
‘longshore work was less active than in 
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former years; street railways were active 
and transfers, liveries and garages had a 


good month. At Moncron the street 
railway system was not operated, in 
accordance with the policy of the com- 
pany to conserve natural gas; railway 
passenger and freight trafic was some- 
what lighter than a year ago, but express 
workers were very busy. At 'REDERIC- 
TON employment was reported active 
among railway and other transport 
workers. At QuEBEC the railways were 
very busy, but navigation closed for the 
season; transfers and garages were very 
dull. -Fair activity was reported at 
SHERBROOKE in all branches of trans- 
portation. THREE Rivers reported 
activity on both steam and electric 
railways and in transfers. At. Sr. 
JOHN’s and IBERVILLE it was reported 
that 400 more barges passed through the 
canal in 1920 than in the previous year, 
the cargoes being made up of pulp-wood, 
hay and coal. Railway men were busy 
at SOREL, but waterside work was at a 
standstill. At Toronto steam railways 
were active, with a large amount of 
freight and heavy passenger traffic 
during the holidays, necessitating extra 
trains; street -railway employees had 
steady work. Hamiuton reported the 
_ Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo railway 
busy, but the Grand Trunk Railway was 
only fairly active; ‘longshoremen were 
idle, steamship lines not running. Rail- 
way lines at NraGarRA FALLS were busy. 
At Sv. CATHARINES the railway system 
continued active in all branches. Brock- 
VILLE reported record passenger traffic 
for the holidays; transfers were active, 
but garages quiet. Passenger and freight 
_ traffic at BELLEVILLE, GALT and BRANT- 
FORD was brisk, and transfers and gar- 
ages were also active. KITCHENER re- 
ported a busy month in the street rail- 
ways; railway freight was somewhat 
lighter, but passenger traffic was heavier; 


liveries and garages were rather quiet. 


At Lonpon both the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian Pacific Railways laid off help 
in their freight sheds and roundhouses, 
freight traffic being light, but passenger 
traffic was very heavy on both systems; 
street railwaymen were steadily em- 
ployed. St. THomas reported a falling- 
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off in traffic on the Michigan Central, 
but -Wabash and Grand Trunk em- 


ployees were busy; the Pere Marquette 
was normally active; track workers 
were laid off but train crews were retained 
in all cases, though regular employees 
on the Michigan Central were not 
making full time. Liveries and garages 
at WINDsoR were reported very quiet. 
At Owrn Sounp freight was normal, 
and passenger traffic heavy. At Port 
ARTHUR and Fort Wi.14M the closing 
of navigation effected the usual changes 
in employment, freight handlers, elev- 
ator and coal dock workers going to the 
bush, or engaging in general labour. 
At WINNIPEG transportation workers 
had a fairly busy month, with practic- 
ally the same numbers engaged. At 
BrANDon railwaymen had a_ busy 
month, but street railways were quiet. 
Staffs were: reduced to winter strength 
on -the. G.P-Revat Rue. Fhe local 
freight sheds at CauLGary continued 
very quiet, as were also transfers and 
garages. In Netson and Trait dis- 
trict traffic showed a marked decline, 
short time being frequent, though staffs 
were not reduced. At VANCOUVER 
steam and electric railways were -fairly 
busy, and navigation and ’longshore 
workers and transfer and garage men 
were fairly well employed. At PRINCE 
RurertT railway workers and ’longshore- 
men had a quiet month. VicrorIaA re- 
ported all branches of transportation 
brisk in connection with the Christmas 
season. 


Stone quarrying in QUEBEC district 
continued inactive. At SHERBROOKE 
the chrome iron and 


Mining (other copper mines were quiet, 


eat coal) ; but the asbestos in- 
smelting an dustry was fairly act- 
quarrying ; 


ive; the granite and 
gravel pits were quiet. At THETFORD 
Mings the asbestos industry was rapidly 
recovering its normal activity after 
recent interruptions. The mines at 
Timmins were still affected somewhat 
by lack of power. The silver mines at 
Copaut shipped during the month 
fourteen cars containing approximately 
976,242 pounds of ore, as compared with 
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sixteen cars containing approximately 
1,266 934 pounds in the previous month; 
bullion shipments amounted to 619 bars 
containing 751,886.58 fine ounces; this 
compares with 340 bars containing 
411,040.66 fine ounces in November; 
work at the low grade mines was quiet. 
FErRNIE reported that metalliferous min- 
ing in East Kootenay district was some- 
what depressed, owing, it was said, to 
low market prices; the Sullivan mine 
at KIMBERLEY, the largest in the district, 
laid off one shift about the middle of the 
month, throwing about 200 men out of 
work; other mines in the Windermere 
Valley, though still operating, were said 
to be similarly affected. At NeLson and 
Traru a reduction of working forces in 
the mines and smelters was attributed 
to low prices of metals and high oper- 
ating costs, but with the exception of 
copper the production of the mines was 
well maintained; of about 220 men laid 
off carpenters, machinists and helpers 
were the most numerous classes; most 
of the married men, however, were 
transferred to other departments. Le 
Roi No. 2 mine at Rossutanp closed 
down in the first week of December, 
throwing about 60 men out of work; 
most of these men were later employed 
on Provincial road work; the electro- 
lytic zine plant continued in steady 
operation; the electrolytic lead plant 
turned out about 2,000 tons of refined 
lead during the month; the copper and 
silver refinery, concentrator and acid 
plant continued active. The Blue Bell 
mine at AINSworRTH closed down early 
in the month, releasing 50 men, and 40 
men were laid off at the Yankee Girl 
mine at Ymir. The copper mill at 
Britannia Beach shut down and ship- 
ments ceased, owing to the condition of 
the market. The mining camps at 
Srewart, Atice ARM and ANYOx were 
quiet, only winter crews being em- 


ployed. 


The Dominion collieries at SypNEY 
produced 285,000 tons of coal in De- 
cember, compared with 
295,000 tons in the pre- 
vious month; 7,250 tons 
of coke was produced, 50 coke ovens 


Mining (Coal) 
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being in operation. The Nova Scotia 
collieries at Sypney Mrunzs_ raised 
58,000 tons of coal, compared with 
55,304 tons in November, but no coke 
was produced. The coal mines at 
Minto had a fairly active month. The 
Prairie coal mines worked during the 
month with few interruptions, some 
demand for skilled miners being noted 
at DRUMHELLER. At LETHBRIDGE both 
large mines had a full month; the Coal- 
hurst and other mines in the district 
were also active. Cauaary and Ep- 
MONTON reported fair activity in the 
coal mines in Alberta. FERNrE reported 
satisfactory employment conditions in 
the mining industry in Crow’s Nest 
Pass though the mild winter limited the 
demand for domestic coal. Nanarmo 
reported uncertain conditions in~ the 
coal mining industry on Vancouver 
Island, a number of men being laid off 
during the month and several shifts lost 
through lack of shipping facilities; one 
operating company obtained a monthly 
contract for 25,000 tons of coal from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
who changed their steamers from oil to 
coal burners. 


The value of the building permits in 
56 cities during November amounted to 
$5,289,321 as compared 
with $9,660,538 in Octo- 
ber. During December 
the continued open 
weather at SypneEy allowed building 
operations to proceed, much work being 
completed. At Truro carpenters and 
painters were rather quiet, but at 
CHARLOTTETOWN these trades were busy 
cn inside work. Sr. JoHN reported some 
industrial buildings in progress, besides 
building and biidge construction for 
the C.P.R., and other construction work; 
the city started sewer pipe laying to 
provide work for the unemployed. At 
Moncton and BATHURST some outside 
work still continued, but activity was 
chiefly confined to indoor work. Mon- 
TREAL reported fair conditions in the 
building trades, with good prospects for 
the coming year. At QUEBEC many 
men were thrown out of work on the 
completion of buildings, but some new 


Building and 
construction 
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foundation work was in progress. Build- 
ang was very slack at SHERBROOKE and 


$v. Hyacinrue, but at Tore Rivers 
considerable work was still in progress. 
Some unenployment was reported at 
OrTtTawa and Huuu, although fine wea- 
ther allowed building to continue during 
‘most of the month. At Toronto build- 
ing was quiet so far as new undertakings 
were concerned, with a large percent- 
age of men out of work; but consider- 
able inside work was being carried on; 
the Harbour Commissioners decided to 
spend upwards of four million dollars 
in 1921 on the completion of the Sunny- 
side-Humber development and the fur- 
ther extension of the industrial area in 
Ashbridge Marsh and the central har- 
pour. The building trades at HamiLron 
were all reported slack, owing to weather 
conditions; the city corporation opened 
up road and sewer work for the unem- 
ployed, giving three days’ work in the 
week to all applicants. At Niacara 
Fauus the building trades were reported 
well employed; about 3,500 men were 
engaged on the Hydro-power canal 
and connected works. Canal con- 
struction at St. CATHARINES continued, 
two shifts being worked on sections 1, 2 
and 3. At BRocKVILLE and KINGSTON 
some work continued on_ buildings 
nearing completion. PETERBOROUGH 
reported some work in progress on 
public buildings; work on the new 
bridge was about to discontinue for 
the season but some cf the unemployed 
were expected to obtain work on a new 
city filtration plant. At Gaur a fair 
amount of building was under way. 
The unemployed at Brantrorp had 
some work on a new railway subway, 
and the city. council further opened 
relief work on the dyke. A number of 
bricklayers and other building trades- 
men at KITCHENER were out of work, 
though some buildings were being com- 
pleted; the city provided relief by 
grading a few new streets. Bricklayers 
and masons at GUELPH were very quiet, 
but carpenters and plumbers were fairly 
active. At SrTratrorpD and Woop- 
stock work still was in progress. Lon- 
pon reported the fine weather still 
allowed bricklayers, carpenters, plaster- 


_Lumbering 
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ers and other building tradesmen to 
work, but unemployment was very 
prevalent; the city ccuncil started spe- 
cial relief work on sewers, etc., and the 
Public Utilities Commission was laying 
mains to supply the C.P.R. with river 
instead of city water. The building 
trades were quiet at CHaTHam. © At 
WINDSOR an unusually busy season was 
brought to a close. At WINNIPEG very 
little building work was in progress and 
a large number of mechanics were out 
ot employment. The building trades 
at Recina had a very quiet month. 
Building at LETHBRIDGE was at a stand- 
still, At CaLGary construction work 
was very quiet, and at EDMONTON the 
season was drawing to a close. VaN- 
COUVER and NEw WESTMINSTER re- 
ported the building trades very slack 
in every line. At Prince RupERT some 
provincial road work was in progress. 
Victoria reported the filling and dredg- 
ing for the ocean docks about completed 
and the Provincial Government wharf 
also ready; some public buildings were 
under way. 


Railway construction employment 
showed further contraction during the 
month of December, the number of 
persons employed by the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk and Canadian 
National Railways, including main- 
tenance of way, being 29,700 at the 
end of the month, in comparison with 
36,200 at the end of November, or a 
total decrease of 6,500. This reduction 
was made up by a decrease of 3,600 
persons in the Canadian National Rail- 
way staffs, 2,200 persons on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway staffs and 700 on 
the Grand Trunk. The declines were 
spread more or less evenly over the 
whole of the month. 


At CHARLOTTETOWN employment in 
the woods increased owing to the snow- 
fall. Str. JoHN reported 
the saw and_ shingle 
mills quiet. At FReEp- 


‘ERICTON a considerable number of men 


were employed in the woods, but a 
short logging season was anticipated. 
BaTuHursT reported increased activity 
following a heavy snowfall. Suer- 
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BROOKE reported fair activity in the 
lumber, tie and pole camps in the 
Province of Quebec. The sawmills at 
SOREL were active. Orrawa and Huu 
reported considerable activity in the 
woods in Ontario and Quebec, but most 
of the sawmills were closed down. 
PETERBOROUGH reported activity in the 
woods below normal, few camps hiring 
the usual number of men; this condi- 
tion was attributed to uncertain market 
conditions. Camps in Owrn Sounp 
_ district were fairly busy, and sawmills 
were active. SauLtT STE. Marie re- 
ported lumbering operations as some- 
what hampered by deep snow which fell 
towards the close of the month; addi- 
tional men were taken on, experienced 
bushmen being in some demand. At 
Port ARTHUR and Fort Wituiam a 
strong demand was noted for experi- 
enced bushmen, tie-makers, pulpwood 
cutters and. monthly men; most of the 
work this year was said to be carried 
on under piece-work conditions. WiIn- 
-NIPEG and Reena reported bush work 
rather quiet in northern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, but there was some de- 
mand for experienced bushmen. Ep- 
MONTON reported bushwork rather quiet 
in northern ALBERTA, the cut this year 
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being estimated at only about half the 
normal amount. At Frrnre conditions 
in the lumbering industry were said to 
show some improvement over the pre- 
vious month, due to large orders for 
railway ties and to woodmen accepting 
a marked reduction in wages; it was 
expected that many sawmills would 
reopen early in the new year; during 
December, however, the only mill in the 
district working to any extent was at 
Yaux, where between 700 and 800 men 
were employed at the camp and mills; at 
WatrsspurG between 100 and 200 men 
were employed in the camps; many saw- 
mills continued to shut down, the largest 
companies in Fernie district being likely 
to remain closed all winter. NELSON re- 
ported a complete cessation of work at 
the sawmills early in the month; a 
small demand was noted later for the 
woods. At New Westminster the 
lumber mills were still quiet, one mill 
being shut down and the others not 
working to full capacity. WVAaNcouVvVER 
reported continued depression in the 
lumbering industry. Similar conditions 
were noted at Prince Rupert, the only 
activity being in the camps. VicToRIA 
and Nanaimo reported very dull condi- 
tions in lumbering on Vancouver Island. 
practically all mills ceasing operations. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1920, WITH TEXT OF BOARDS’ REPORTS 


DURING the month of December the 

Department received reports from 
two Boards established to deal with 
disputes between (1) the Corporation of 
the City of Fort William and certain of 
its employees, being fire fighters, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 193, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters, 
and (2) the Canadian National Transfer 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being teamsters and chauffeurs, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees. Four applications 


were received during the month for the 
establishment of Boards, and an appli- 
cation which had been received during 
the previous month was withdrawn. 


Applications Received 


During the month of December appli- 
cations for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows: 

(1) From the employees of various 
mining companies operating in the 
Edmonton District, being members of 
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Local Union No. 4070, United Mine 
Workers of America. In this case the 
employees concerned were on strike but 


resumed work on the understanding - 


that a Board of Conciliation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
would be established. It was explained 
to the disputants that it would be ne- 
— cessary for the companies as well as the 
employees concerned to nominate one 
member each to represent them re- 
spectively on the Board. A Board was 
established composed as follows: Mr. 
C. D. Fisher, Saskatoon, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Mr. Mayne 
Reid, Edmonton, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employing com- 
panies, and Mr. R. Livett, nominee 
of the employees. 


(2) From the employees (all classes) 


of the Canadian National Railways, all. 


lines in Canada. <A Board was estab- 
lished composed as follows: Mr. J. M. 
Godfrey, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Mr. F. H. McGuigan, To- 
ronto, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the 
Company, and Mr. David Campbell, 
Winnipeg, nominee of the employees. 


| (3) From the employees of the Corn- 
wall Street Railway Company, members 
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of Division No. 946, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. After the 
application had been received a special 
officer of the Department visited the 
locality and at the close of the month 
negotiations were in progress looking 
towards an adjustment of the dispute 
without Board reference. 


(4) From the employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, Western 
Lines, being draughtsmen and _field- 
men, under the Engineers’ Department, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. At the close of 
the month this application was under 
consideration. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of December the 
application which was received from the 
Humberstone Coal Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., for a Board to deal with a 
dispute with its miners, was withdrawn. 
A special officer of the Department had 
visited the locality, with a view towards 
securing an adjustment of the dispute, 
if possible, without Board reference. An 
adjustment was not effected, but the 
miners concerned joined with the em- 
ployees of various other mining com- 
panies operating in the Edmonton 
District in an application for a Board, 
mentioned in the present article. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of Fort William 
E and its fire fighters 


A REPORT was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the City of Fort William 
and certain of its employees, being fire 
fighters, members of Local Union No. 
_ 193, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. The employer in this case 
being a municipality a Board could be 
established only upon the joint consent 
of the disputants. The City granted its 
consent and a Board was established 


composed as follows: Mr. N. M. Pat- 
erson, Fort William, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Messrs. W. A. 
Dowler, K.C., and J. R. Pattison, Fort 
William, nominees of the City and em- 
ployees respectively. The report was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Dowler 
and contained recommendations con- 
cerning certain increases in wages. Mr. 
Pattison presented a minority report. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Fort William, em- 
ployer, and certain of its employees, 
being members of Local No. 193, 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters, employees. 


As there has been no evidence sub- 
mitted to show the cost of living is 
higher in the City of Fort William than 
elsewhere and no evidence has been pro- 
duced to show the duties of a fireman 
are more exacting or arduous in the City 
of Fort Wiliam than elsewhere, this 
Board feel that a comparison with cities 
as near as possible of a like size is fair to 
both sides and have therefore sent 
out a questionnaire to the following 
sixteen cities:— 


Kitchener, Stratford, St. Catharines, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Peterboro, Kingston, 
Guelph, St. Thomas, Windsor, Port 
Arthur, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, St. 
Boniface, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, 
Regina. 


Ten cities east of here and six cities 
west of here (as only six were favourable 
of comparison in the west) the averages 
were taken with the following com- 
parison :— 


Average population... 21,176 Fort William........ 19,523 
SrlawATCANACTEShee- O57) or RaW ote eee 9,865 
Chicwere car. $ 179.00 ACS? Ser eee $ 175.00 
Asst Hels <j 158i ements tate ee ee 136.50 
Captain..... LAU er: Li Pelee eeu pecan ieee ne teen 120.40 

cape lstayear mens nl02..15 2 aus © fax cee Coes nes 98.0 
Son mon. yearmen = 109,03 car pete ae aan Anam 103.50 
Seong Vea Mensa LOL Ook Ulmer ne in eke ieee 109.00 


The Board feel that they have acted 
fairly in using these cities for compar- 
ative purposes and as the result shows 
the City of Fort William in granting a 
raise to firemen on April Ist, of 15 per 
cent to first year men and 10 per cent to 
others, have raised the wages above the 
average, as follows:— 


Average Chief....... $179.00 Fort William........ $ 188.12 
“Asst. Chie®... 138.11 YORE ON 2s ORNS 150.14 

ye @antaine a. 129.46 a eat ay a 132.00 
Vailetyear men? (4102.43) vg. Geers ie ee eee 112.70 
2nd: yearmen #109293 eeu minis aie 113.85 

ie tee ean eo 119.90 


3rd yearmen. 115.19 
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We, therefore, cannot conscientiously 
recommend any further advance. We 
do, however, recommend the City to 
adjust more fairly, at an early date, the 
difference between new men and experi- 
enced men, and, in order to encourage 
men to stay on, would recommend the 
grading of wages over a longer period. 
than three years. 


(Sgd.) N.°M. Parsrson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. A. Dow.er. 
Fort William, Ont. 


December 8th, 1920. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Corporation of 
the City of Fort William, employer, 
and certain of its employees, being 
fire fighters, members of Local No. 
193, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, employees. 3 


To the Honourable Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,— 

I regret very much that the majority 
of the Board did not arrive at a decision 
regarding an increase in wages with 
which I could agree, thus making it 
necessary for me to submit a Minorit 
Report. 3 | 

In dealing with a report of this nature, 
it is necessary to go back to the beginning 
of the dispute, as it was the conditions 
that existed at that time that were 
responsible for the demands made for a 
20 per cent increase all round. On 
March 23rd, 1920, a special committee 
was appointed by His Worship Mayor 
A. H. Dennis to consider an increase in: 
civic salaries of those directly under 
the jurisdiction of the City Council and 
it was on a report of said committee 
that increases were granted on’ a per- 
centage basis as follows: 
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Up to $50.00 per month, 20 per cent. 
From $51.00 to $100.00 per month, 15 per cent: 


From $101.00 to $150.00 per month, 10 per 
cent. 


From $151.00 to $200.00 per month, 714 per 
cent. 


‘From $201.00 upwards per month, 5 per cent. 


to become effective April 1st, 1920, and 
as a consequence the Fire Fighters 
received a 10 per cent increase for se- 
cond and third year men and a 15 per 
cent increase for first year men, as those 
whose wages did not amount to $100.00. 
These wages were received under protest 
by the Local Union of Fire Fighters who 
immediately took the matter up with 
City Council. The matter was also re- 
ferred to the various trade unions also 
the trades and labour council, and after 
the question had been carefully consi- 
dered, the advance asked for was en- 
dorsed by these bodies and copies of 
resolution endorsing these demands were 
forwarded to the City Council, but the 
Council did not see fit to change the 
previous decision arrived at, viz: the 
acceptance of the Committee’s Report 
on wage increase. 


As a consequence the matter in dis- 
pute was further carried on between the 
Fire Fighters’ Local and the City Council 
until finally in the month of August a 
Board of Conciliation was applied for and 
appointed to deal with the question. 
The Board consisted of the following: 


‘1. N. M. Paterson, Esq., Chairman. 

2. W. A. Dowler, K.C., Representative for 
the City Council. 

3. J. R. Pattison, Representative of the Fire 
Fighters. 


The Board took the matter up, secur-. 


ing information from many cities, also 
wages paid in other branches of employ- 
ment in the city of Fort William. Much 
evidence has been secured upon the 
matter in dispute. Statements were 
presented by various members of the 
Fire Fighters showing that it was with 
difficulty that they were able to main- 
tain a decent home. Evidence sub- 
mitted by some of these men with 
families showed that after their expenses 
had been met they had nothing left and 
it was on cases of this sort that I appealed 
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for the increase asked for by the men of 
the Fire Department. It hardly seemed 
just to expect the members of any de- 
partment to suffer these conditions. 


I venture to say that wages have not 
advanced in line with rubber hose, 
gasoline, horse feed and equipment. 
These things have to be paid for and are 
paid for without any protest but when 
it comes to wages for firemen they have 
to submit to giving evidence to show 
their conditions of living, and I believe 
in the majority of cases submitted the 
men were not being paid in accordance 
with the high cost of living, and it is 
mainly upon this evidence as well as the 
fact wages paid to other men in the city 
that I agree with the demands made by 
the men and would ask that before any 
decision is arrived at that these matters 
be carefully considered by the Labour 
Department. 


I will submit some comparisons in this 
city of various wages paid and these 
figures are correct having been supplied 
to the Board during their hearings. 


Fire Fighters receive at present, this 
includes the 10 per cent advance 
granted in April:— 

Ist year men, $112.70 per month. 

2nd year men, $113.80 per month. 

3rd year men, $119.90 per month. 

Engineer, $132.00 per month. 

Lieutenants, $125.40 per month. 

Captains, $132.00 per month. 

Assistant Chief, $150.15 per month. 


The hours worked by the members of 
the Fire Department are 360 per 30 day 
month or a weekly average of 94 hours. 
The wages paid under the city schedule, 
operative since April Ist, 1920, when 
taken on an hourly basis are as follows: 


1st year men, 31 1-3 cents. 
2nd year men, 31 11-36 cents. 
3rd year men, 33 34 cents. 
Lieutenant, 34 5-16 cents. 
Captain, 36 2-3 cents. 


The Street Railway employees, con- 
ductors and motormen are paid as 
follows: 

First 6 months, 50c. per hour. 


Next 18 months, 53c. per hour. 
After 2 years, 55c. per hour. 
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and make on an average of 


55c. per hour, $150.00 per month. 
53¢. per hour, $140.00 per month. 
50c. per hour, $115.00 per month. 


Police Department: 


3 months, $115.00 per month. 
9 months, $125.00 per month. 
2 years, $182.20 per month. 
3 years, $189.15 per month. 


Grain Inspectors: 


Ist year, $1,380.00 
. 2nd year, $1,500.00 
ord year, $1,620.00 
4th year, $1,740.00 
5th year, $1,860.00 
6th year, $1,980.00 
7th year, $2,100.00 


School Teachers: 
Minimum. Maximum’ 


Lady Assistants. i 0...) $ 900.00 $1,400.00 
Vice-Principal (Male)..... 1,400.00 2,000.00 
Principals: i. Ges Fy 2st 2,000.00 2,500.00 
Manual Training Instruct. 1,800.00 2,300.00 
Kindergarten (Assistants). 600.00 700.00 
Domestic Science...:.... 1,100.00 1,600.00 
Wages paid to other workers in the 


District: 

Bricklayers, $1.25 per hour. 

Carpenters, $1.00 per hour. 

- Machinists and all shop trades on railroads, 
85c. per hour. 

Engineers on railroads are paid on a 
mileage basis and their wages run high 
during steady work, and the same can 
be said of the conductors, trainmen and 
all other railroad employees, including 
locomotive firemen and switching crews. 


It will be seen from the foregoing com- 
parison that the firefighter is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in regard to wages, 
when taken alongside any other class of 
labour. The minimum wage for un- 
skilled labour in this city being far 
ahead of the wage paid to skilled officers 
and men of the Fire Department on 
whose skill and sense of duty the lives 
and property of all our citizens depend. 
Then to take into consideration the cost 
of living based on tables given by the 
Dominion Government for the months 
of June, 1920, and for July, 1920, (La- 
bour Gazette). The cost of living per 
month was $120.88. Later figures have 
not decreased this amount and in one 
month even increased it. In comparing 
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the wages paid other fire fighters in the 
principal cities of Canada we find that 
some are paid more than Fort William 
and some are paid less, but to try and 
compare anything on these lines would in- 
volve us into a long argument as various 
conditions would have to be considered. 
For example, the area of said cities, 
number of men employed and under what 
system they are now working, whether 
two platoon, three shift or twenty-four 
hour straight shift, the latter might be 
termed a continuation shift. 


In this city we have a large percentage 
of buildings that are not of fire proof 


construction and we have many large — 


elevators and ware-houses which make 
it imperative that we must maintain a 
good fire fighting force. We havea 
large area to cover and all this must be 


taken into consideration in comparing. 


the city to any other that might be 
considered. Lanes 


In supporting the advance asked for, 
I realize that we must add some recom- 
mendations to recompense the city for 
the increase paid, and I would submit, 
for your consideration, the following sug- 
gestions which ought, under any con- 
sideration, to be included in a report of 
this Board. 


The conditions under which the Fire 
Department is working has not been a 
question in dispute, but we must submit 


that our Department has a large area to” 


guard. We have many large elevators, . 


situated in many cases close to the city; 
and as a consequence we must maintain 
an efficient Fire Department, not only 
in equipment, but in men, and it is by 
paying these men good wages that 
efficiency will be secured and maintained. 
We will also have to submit that nine- 
tenths of our buildings are not of fire- 
proof construction, as submitted by the 
Fire Chief, and Building Inspector. 


Therefore, in accordance with the 
foregoing, | would suggest that we re- 
commend that a system of patrolling and 
inspecting of business blocks, elevators, 
and apartment buildings, be instituted, 
thus getting the members of our Depart- 
ment acquainted with those, also with 
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any interior fire fighting apparatus that 
may be in the buildings above men- 
tioned. This of course would apply to 
chemical extinguishers and hose racks, 


that do exist in many of the buildings. 


I am of the opinion that every member 
of the Department should be thoroughly 
acquainted as to the whereabouts of 
fire fighting apparatus in all theatres, 
_ dance halls, picture houses, etc. 


Secondly:—I would suggest that a 
portion of the spare time at present at 
the disposal of the fire fighters be devo- 
ted to the above, also that a course of 
training in fire prevention be given to all 
members of the Department, also that 
every member of the Department be 
given the opportunity at various times 
to acquaint himself with the conditions 
existing in various business _ blocks, 
stores, public buildings, also the base- 
ments used for storage in any such places, 
by being sent on frequent trips of in- 
spection through these places, reporting 
conditions existing to the chief on each 
occasion. 
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Thirdly:—I would suggest that the 
maintenance of the Electric Alarm 
System, at present being carried out by 
the Public Utilities Department, be in 
future taken over by the members of the 
Fire Department, thus disposing of a 
considerable amount of the spare time 
now at the disposal of the men whilst 
on duty in the various stations through- 
out the city. The above suggestion. 
would also apply to any temporary or 
minor repairs to the equipment of the 
Department. : 

I believe that with the suggestions as 
I have stated the increase asked for, if 
granted, would be more than repaid, 
and that the city would be recompensed 
by the additional efficiency added to the 
Department, by the adopting of the 
above recommendations. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. R. Parrison, 
Representing Employees. 
Dee. 13, 1920. | 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Transfer Company and 
its teamsters and chauffeurs 


REPORT was received from the 
Board established to deal with the 


dispute between the Canadian National 
Transfer Company and certain of its 
employees, being teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. The 
Board was composed as follows: Mr 
Philip C. Locke, Winnipeg, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two Board members, Messrs. 
R. G. Persse, and David Campbell, 
Winnipeg, nominees of the company and 
employees respectively. The report was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Persse 
and contained recommendations as. to 
settlement of the dispute. Mr. Camp- 
bell presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Transfer Company, employer, 
and certain of its employees, being 
teamsters and chauffeurs, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, employees. 


To the Honourable 
Gideon Decker Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 
On the first day of October, A.D. 
1920, an application was made by the 
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teamsters and chauffeurs in the employ 
of the Canadian National Transfer 
Company for a Board of Conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
Chapter 20, Statutes of Canada, 6-7 
Edward VII and amendments. This 
application followed a notice which 
had been given in August, 1920, by the 
men to the company of their wish to 
revise the schedule of wages and working 
conditions entered into and effective 
from the first of March, 1920. A 
Board was formed consisting of Mr. 
R. G. Persse, nominated by the com- 
pany, Mr. David Campbell, nominated 
by the men and Mr. Philip C. Locke 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
default of the other two members 
agreeing on a chairman. Ten mectings 
of the Board were held for the hearing of 
evidence and one meeting of the Board 
was held in camera to consider their 
report. 


The Canadian Brotherhood of -Rail- 
way Kmployees were represented by 
Mr. H. F. Lawrence, the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood, Mr. 
George Fyffe, Local Chairman and 
Messrs. R. Wilson, W. Mitchell and 
F. Beavis, and the Canadian National 
Transfer Company was represented by 
Mr. E. W. Warner, General Agent of 
the Canadian National Railway and 
by Mr. Frank Heron, the Superinten- 
dent of the company. 


The proposed schedule differed from 
the old one mainly in two points, first, in 
working hours and, second, in wages. 
The general working conditions  re- 
mained practically unchanged. Under 
the schedule of March First, 1920, the 
-men were afield from 7.25 a.m. until 
5 p.m., five days of the week and on 
Saturday from 7.25 a.m. until 1 p.m. 
On week days the men might work from 
5 p.m. until 5.30 p.m. without  re- 
celving any overtime, but on Saturday 
overtime commenced at one o’clock. 
If, however, a man worked until 5.31 
o’clock he received three-quarters of an 
hour’s pay. Teamsters are paid at the 
rate of three and 78-100 dollars per day 
for a seven day week or twenty six and 
46-100 dollars per week with time and 
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half for overtime. Besides this the men: 
harness their horses and get out their 
lorries and unharness and put away 
their lorries on their own time, that is to: 
say ,those duties are performed before and 
after their time actually counts.. Motor 
truck drivers of two ton trucks are paid 
twenty-eight and 85-100 dollars per 
week and drivers of less than two ton 
trucks twenty-six and 45-100 dollars. 
per week. 


Under the schedule proposed by the 
men, forty-four hours a week, being eight 
hours per day for five days and four 
hours on Saturday, should constitute a. 
week’s work and teamsters should be 
paid one hundred and forty dollars per 
month and chauffeurs one hundred and 
fifty-five dollars per month. The pro- 
posed schedule also called for one 
week’s holiday with pay after one year’s. 
continuous service and two weeks’ 
holiday with pay after two years’ con- - 
tinuous service. 


The company took the attitude that 
they were paying as high wages and 
were giving as reasonable working hours. 
as any other transfer or railway trans- 
portation company in the city. To 
substantiate that they called the Man- 
aging Directors of two of the draying 
companies in the city of Winnipeg, and 
also the Assistant Manager of the Mani- 
toba Cartage Company, a company 
which occupies with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a similar position to that 
which the Canadian National Transfer 
Company does with the Canadian 
National Railway. 


From the evidence submitted to. us it 
would appear that so far as companies 
doing general draying business are con- 
cerned that they are not paying quite as 
high wages in some instances as do the 
Canadian National Transfer Company. 
The Manitoba Cartage Company’s rates 
and working hours are practically the 
same as the Canadian National Trans- 
fer Company except that the Manitoba 
Cartage Company pay straight time for 
overtime. For this reason the company 
urged very strenuously that they should 
not be placed by this Board in a position 
where they could not compete by reason 
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_of an additional burden being placed on 
them in the way of increased wages. It 
was argued before us that if an injustice 
had been done to the teamsters of the 
Canadian National Transfer Company 
in the way of unfair wages, that a similar 
injustice had been done to all teamsters 
throughout the city, and that so far as the 
evidence before us went the only team- 
sters to complain were the railway trans- 
fer men. In this connection I might 
point out that the employees of the 
Manitoba Cartage Company, doing 
similar work to the men in this dispute, 
made an. application to the Council of 
Industry, a Provincial organization in- 
stituted at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of Manitoba for 
a settlement of their dispute. We have 
been advised by the Chairman of that 
Board, Reverend C. W. Gordon, that 
evidence has been taken there, but the 
matter has stood pending the result of 
the decision of this Board. 


A further claim was made by the com- 
pany that it was financially impossible 
for them to carry on business if wages 
were increased. They pointed out that 
in March of 1920 a fifteen dollar raise 
was given to the employees of the 
Manitoba Cartage Company and the 
Canadian National Transfer Company 
and that it was only done after consult- 
ation with the Shippers’ Section of the 
Board of Trade who arranged for a 
twenty-four per cent increase in cartage 
rates ‘which the companies claimed 
they had to have in order to give the 
men a fifteen per cent increase. 


The company further claimed that 
by reason of the increase in cartage rates 
in March, 1920, a large number of large 
wholesale firms and jobbers throughout 
the city were now doing their own cart- 
age instead of having the work per- 
formed by the local railway cart- 
age companies, and a list of fifty-four 
firms which up to the twenty-ninth of 
November, 1920, had ceased to do 
business with the Canadian National 
Transfer Company was filed and is 
appended to this report. Both the 
Manitoba Cartage Company and the 
Canadian National Transfer Company 
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claimed that even at the present prices 
with business in its present condition 
that they were unable to make any 
money, and the Canadian National 
Transfer Company claimed last year to 
have had a deficit of very nearly twenty- 
seven thousand dollars. 


P. G. Denison, the Secretary of the 
Shippers’ Section of the Board of Trade, 
gave evidence before us that the Ship- 
pers’ Section of the Board of Trade which 
takes in the wholesalers and jobbers 
would not consider a further increase 
in transfer rates and stated that if the 
rates were raised the result would be that. 
more firms would do their own transfer 
business or have it done by some of the 
outside cartage companies in the city of 
Winnipeg thus resulting in a greater loss 
to the railway transfer companies. 


I believe that the reason for this 
falling off of business is not due entirely 
to the rates but rather to the very un- 
usual condition in which general business. 
is in in Western Canada, at the present 
time. We have passed through an era 
of appallingly high prices. Merchants 
throughout Western Canada have had 
to pay for the ordinary commodities of 
life prices far in excess of anything ever 
known in this country. To combat that 
condition the purchasing public have, 
to use an expression of one of the wit- 
nesses before us, gone on strike against 
high prices. For many months econo- 
mists and business men have predicted 
sweeping reductions in prices. The re- 
sult has been that the buyer, the retailer, 
the jobber and the wholesaler have held 
back from purchasing large quantities. 
of goods except where absolutely ne- 
cessary. Purchases have been more or 
less in the nature of hand to mouth. 
The country merchant expecting that 
his goods could be purchased far cheaper 
in the very near future has refrained from 
stocking up on the high prices, realizing 
that if he did so he would have to com- 
pete with lower priced goods later on. 
The result has been that the whole- 
salers in Winnipeg generally have 
had the poorest fall that they have 
had for many years. One witness 
called who has been in the local transfer 
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business for some thirty years said he 
had never seen a season like it. Evidence 
was presented before us that some few 
months ago some three of four of the 
wholesalers in Winnipeg offered to sell 
the retail merchant his goods f.o.b. cars, 
absorbing the cost of cartage themselves. 
No doubt this was an attempt on the 
part of the wholesalers to move their 
goods which had apparently been moving 
very slowly. A number of the whole- 
salers have followed suit and in a great 
many cases they have gone to outside 
cartage companies instead of dealing 
with the local railway transfer com- 
panies, claiming that they could get 
better rates. 


Personally I was very much struck 
with the argument advanced by the 
company that they were paying as high 
wages or in some cases a little better 
wages than the ordinary transfer com- 
pany. It was argued before us that 
comparisons such as this were dangerous 
as they might start from a wrong base 
and that merely because other men in 
the same line of employment were 
willing to work for these wages was not 
proof that these wages were fair. It 
would appear to me impossible to get 
any idea of what the men should get 
without some such comparison and it 
does seem to me that a comparison of 
wages should be made. There are other 
factors which enter the question of what 
constitutes a fair wage but it would seem 
to me that the prevailing wage that is 
being paid in the same line should be 
very seriously considered. 


A claim that has been persistently 
advanced for some years in regard to 
increased wages was advanced before 
us, and that was the increased cost of 
living. In the first place let me say that 
any business which can only succeed by 
| paying starvation wages to its employees 
is one which in my opinion should go out 
of business, and the sooner the better. 
I am not impressed by any argument of 
inability to pay wages. If the wages 
which are being paid at the present 
time are not sufficient to support a man 
in the walk of life in which he belongs 
in the decency which every Canadian 
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citizen has a right to demand from the 
country,&the company should cease to 
do business. The company made a 
claim that the wages should not be in- 
creased, as the cost of living which was 
the primary reason for raising the wages 
before was now coming down. In sup- 
port of that a large amount of evidence 
was submitted to us from various sources. 
It would appear from the evidence 
filed that although there was only a 
small decrease in the cost of living as 
shown by the Labour Gazette for the 
month of October, that in November 
prices took a drop. In September, 1920, 
according to the Labour Gazette, the 
cost per week of food for a family of five 
was $15.24, in October, $15.08. The 
Board made enquiries from a _ large 
departmental store and also from one of 
the largest retail butchers in Winnipeg, 
and found that these commodities being 
purchased on to-day’s market would cost 
$11.59, a drop of almost twenty-five per 
cent. The Winnipeg papers are full of 
reduced prices in seasonable clothing 
of all kinds, the cut being anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty-five and even 
up to fifty per cent. Trade journals 
show that the general trend of prices is 
down. It would appear to me that men 
drawing $115.00 per month in January 
of 1921 will be very much better off 
than the men drawing that same wage 
during the first nine months of 1920. 
We had some interesting information 
presented to us as to the cost of living 
of a man in the walk of life that a team- 
ster isin. One of them gave us a detailed 
statement showing cost of his groceries, 
bread, milk, meat, fuel, ight and water 
to be $90.76 a month, and claimed that 
for the month of October his cost of 
living exclusive of clothing or insurance 
was one hundred and thirty-five dollars 
and some cents. This man is an ex- 
soldier, having served some two or three 
years in France, and he is now receiving 
a pension due to his having lost an eye 
in war service. His income is about 
$175.00 per month. I can quite imagine 
he has somewhat increased his style of 
living on account of having more money 
than his fellow workmen. Some of the 
other men who were called before us had 
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nothing outside of their wages and they 
claimed to have a great deal of difficulty 
in making both ends meet. In ore case 
a man, his wife and two children were 
living in a three roomed cottage in St. 
Boniface. It would appear to me, how- 
ever, that the drop in prices will make 
a considerable difference in the cost of 
living. Taking the figures which the 
_Board obtained for the month of No- 
vember from local merchants and taking 
the figures for the month of October 
from the Labour Gazette which gives 
the cost of food for a family of five at 
$69.01 per month, an average reduction 
of twenty-five per cent, which appears 
to be current, would mean a saving of 
$17.25. This would make a very ma- 
terial difference in a man’s income. As 
-against this must be considered the in- 
creased price of coal which is up $1.65 
per ton 


_ There is one other factor which. pre- 
sents itself very strongly to me and that 
is the question of unemployment. I 
have been told that that is a thing which 
TI should not consider. That statement 
I think is absolutely wrong and it is a 

~ factor which I must consider. I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that there is 
this year a tremendous amount of 
unemployment, far more so than in 
other years. The purchasing public 
having gone on strike against high 
prices has resulted in factories running 
part time, others discharging a number 
of their employees, railway companies 
curtailing their operations and business 
organizations generally curtailing their 
business to meet the present situation. 
I am eredibly informed that one of the 
-large departmental stores in the 
city of Winnipeg has let out dur- 
ing the last three months eighteen 
hundred of their employees, and only 
this week the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have reduced their working staff in the 
shops quite considerably. <A delegation 
recently went to Ottawa to point out 
the large amount of unemployment 
there is in the city of Toronto. <A des- 
patch from Vancouver received in Otta- 
wa on the twenty-second of November 
showed that in the city of Vancouver 
there were ten thousand men out of work 
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and in the city of Victoria five thousand. 
Reports show that the members of the 
government who met the Toronto dele- 
gation pointed out to them that unem- 
ployment existed throughout the whole 
of Canada. The newspapers point out 
that there is a meeting of the Cabinet 
being held in Ottawa on the 27th and 
28th of this month to consider the 
very grave question of unemployment 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


_ The evidence submitted to the Board 
showed that about one-fourth of the 
staff of the Canadian National Transfer 
Company at the present time is unem- 
ployed and the same applies to the 
Manitoba Cartage Co. Whether more 
of the working force of the Canadian 
National Transfer Co., will have to be 
laid off during the next few months is 
problematical. It would appear to me 
to be the duty of the Board in making 
an award to consider not alone what 
constitutes a proper wage for a Canadian 
citizen but also whether the setting of 
that wage will necessarily mean that 
the men will receive that wage. The 
duty of this Board is to fix a fair living 
wage, but in doing so the Board must 
consider the present conditions of labour 
and in attempting to fix that wage must 
not lose sight of the fact that there must 
be work to do and that without it setting 
a wage would be an absolute farce. 


I would find that the men’s work and 
their pay should commence from time 
they arrive at the barn or at the garage 
until they leave there. I see no justi- 
fication whatever for a man being asked 
to harness or unharness his horses on 
his own time. This, I understand, is an 
old custom and the sooner it is changed 
the better. There is no justification 
whatever for- it. 


In regard to working hours, Mr. 
Warner suggested a ten-hour day. I 
think that nine hours is sufficient in view 
of the fact that the men are working out 
of doors under all kinds of climatic 
conditions. 


In regard to wages. If this application 
had come before me in July or August 
when prices were at the peak and without. 
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foreknowledge of the conditions that 
now prevail, I would have been inclined 
to recommend an increase. With the 
falling price of foodstuffs and the ne- 
cessities of life, and bearing in mind the 
unemployment situation, I do not feel 
that I would be justified in suggesting a 
higher wage than the one at present 
paid. If this depression in prices is only 
a temporary one it might be that the 
wages should be increased later on. 
Under the present conditions in Winni- 
peg and Western Canada I do not feel 
that an increase in wages would be 
warranted, but feel that an increase 
would be unwise and would operate to 
the detriment of the men rather than to 
their advantage. 


I cannot close without stating that 
the meetings of the Board and the rela- 
tions which apparently exist between the 
employer and the employees were the 
most friendly. There appears to be a 
genuine spirit of good feeling between 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Herron on the part 
of the company and the men. I would 
hke to point out that of the four men 
who appeared before us two of them 
had served overseas with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces. I would also like 


to say that the presentation of the case - 


by Mr. H. F. Lawrence representing the 
men and Mr. E. W. Warner representing 
the company was splendidly done. These 
gentlemen gave the Board every assist- 
ance in the presentation of the case. 


(Sed.) Puitip C. Locks, 
Chairman. 


R. G. PEersse, 
for the Employer. 


(Sgd.) 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
December, 21st, 1920. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act, 1907, and in the 

‘ matter of the dispute between the 

Canadian National Transfer Co., 

employer, and its Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, employees. 


January, 1921 


Hon. G. D. Robertson, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir, 


The Board established by you under 
date of October 16th, 1920, to inquire 
into and report upon the above named 
dispute commenced its sessions: on 


‘November 18th, but found it necessary 


to adjourn until November 29th, from 
which date the hearings and deliberations 
of the Board continued from day to day, 
up to and including December 3rd. | 


Mr. E. W. Warner, General Agent of 
the Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany and F. Herron, Superintendent for 
the Canadian National Transfer Com- 
pany were heard on behalf of the em- 
ployer and Mr. H. F. Lawrence, General 
Chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees of the Canadian 
National Railways Western Lines, Mr. © 
G. Fyffe, Local Chairman, and Messrs. 
R. Wilson, W. Mitchell and F. Bevis 
were heard on behalf of the employees. 
There were also witnesses called by the 
employer representing the Manitoba 
Cartage Company, and other cartage 
companies in the City of Winnipeg and 
a number of wholesale and retail mer- 
chants. The employees called as a 
witness an employee of the Manitoba 
Cartage Company. 


The dispute between the parties con- 
sists of some proposed amendments to 
the existing schedule agreement of work- 
ing conditions, and an increase in wages 
of $25.00 per month for teamsters, and a 
somewhat similar increase for chauffeurs, 
which would make their monthly rates 
$140.00 and $155.00 per month res- 
pectively. The chief points of dispute 
in the proposed amendments to the rules 
was a reduction of the hours of service | 
from nine hours to eight hours per day; 
a request for one week’s vacation without 
loss of time after one year’s continuous 
service, and two weeks after two years’ 
continuous service. It appears that the 
proposed amendments to the working 
conditions of a minor character had been 
discussed between the parties and agree- 
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ments on these had been reached, but no 
final agreement could be arrived at 
owing to the failure of the parties to 
agree upon the differences mentioned 
above. 


The employer strenuously objected 
to any increase in the rates of pay and 
to the shortening of the hours, and also 
desired the existing rate of overtime to 
be reduced from time and a half to 
straight time. The grounds of these 
objections are briefly, that the shippers 
will not increase the existing tariff of 
cartage rates, and the Company is un- 
able to increase wages upon the existing 
tariff. It was urged by the employer 
that if wages are increased the Com- 
pany must either go out of business or 
obtain an increase in the cartage tariff. 


On the other hand the employees con- 
tended equally as strenuously, that they 
were unable to live and support their 
families on the existing rates of pay; 
that they had received no increase of 
wages since the year 1918 except an in- 
crease which was made in March, 1920, 
effective from January lst, amounting 
to 15 per cent on the then existing wages, 
and that the cost of living had materially 
increased from month to month since 
that time. 


It appears that in March last, con- 
ferences were had between the cartage 
companies and the shippers constituting 
what is known as the transportation sec- 
tion of the Board of Trade, whereat a 
revision of the former cartage rates was 
made conceding an aggregate increase of 
24 per cent to the cartage companies, 
but the employees received only a 15 
per cent increase, and they were not re- 
presented at the conference at which the 
revised cartage rates were agreed upon. 
Their negotiations with the management 
had been in progress upon a demand for 
an increase of 20 per cent in the rates of 
pay. 

Some discussion was had as to whether 
or not the existing schedule of working 
rules and rates of pay had been made for 
a period of one year, but article 15 
thereof reads as follows: ‘“‘This schedule 
shall be effective as from March Ist, 
1920, and thereafter until thirty days’ 
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notice is given by either party cancelling 


the same.”’ The Board took the view 
that this agreement could only be con- 
strued as an agreement for thirty days, 
and the parties were both willing that 
any new agreement should contain a 
similar stipulation. 


It was also represented that the com- 
petitors of this employing Company 
could not increase the wages of their 
teamsters and chauffeurs, and that their 
hours of service were as long, and in some 
cases longer than those of the Canadian 
National Transfer Company. 


It appears that recently some of the 
wholesale grocers of the City of Winni- 
peg, in order to meet competition to their 
customers at outlying places, adopted the 


- practice of paying the Winnipeg cartage 


instead of charging it forwarded to the 
customers, and some have been doing 
their own cartage to the Railways, using 
their own delivery wagons, while others 
have engaged private cartage companies 
to do this work. The cartage so far as 
tuese shippers are concerned appears to 
be, and may continue to be, an item of 
overhead expense accruing to them, 
which they would absorb, and for which 
they may not be able to obtain a com- 
pensating increase in prices from their ~ 
customers. 


The employees on the otha hand 
have shown a somewhat distressing 
situation so far as married men with 
families are concerned, and while the 
last month or two shows a decline in 
some of the staple commodities, there 
is no indication of declining prices in the 
matter of rents and fuel, and in many 
other articles. As illustrating this, one 
of the teamsters showed his monthly 
budget of the necessaries of life for - 
himself, his wife and four children, ex- 
clusive of rent, fuel and clothing as 
amounting to $133.75. But he is a 
returned soldier, who suffers a partial 
physical disability by reason of which 
he and the members of his family re- 
ceive a total pension of $60.00 per 


month. But it was represented that 


other employees with families were not 
fortunate enough to be in the possession 
of a disability which would bring in a 
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revenue, and that their monthly earnings 
would not purchase a reasonable living 
for their families. 


The employers apprehend that the 
increase In wages demanded by these 
employees, if granted, would compel the 
Company to close down their business, 
with the result that these employees 
would find themselves out of employment 
or compelled to take employment from 
private cartage companies at lower rates 
for longer hours of service. 


In considering the various questions 
involved in the dispute and the repre- 
sentations made to the Board on behalf 
of the respective parties, I deeply regret 
to find my views are not in accord with 
those of my colleagues. 


The representative of the employer, 
Mr. Persse, of Messrs. Teese & Persse, 
Ltd., whose company have a large 
business in the wholesale grocery trade, 
was placed in the peculiar position of 
deciding the questions in dispute in 
which his company was more or less 
directly or indirectly interested. It was 
represented by the employer that the 
question of higher wages resolved itself 
into a necessity of higher cartage rates, 
and the evidence was that this would 
directly affect firms engaged. in the 
wholesale grocery business as well as 
others because higher wages would ne- 
cessitate higher cartage rates at the 
expense of these firms. It is indeed to be 
regretted, that any party to a dispute 
should. nominate a person for appoint- 
ment to a board whose business places 
him in this embarrassing position. It 
is not the first time in my experience 
on conciliation boards that this has 
occurred, and it would seem to me that 
the Department might very well direct 
- the attention of the parties to a dispute, 
to Section 11 of the Act. 


It appears to me that if the employees 
concerned in this dispute, who have had 
only a 15 per cent increase since 1918 
are now to have a deaf ear turned to their 
urgent necessities simply because there 
is a slight decline in the cost of living at 
the present time, and to leave out of con- 
sideration the fact that from month to 
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month during the past two and a half 
years the cost of living has mounted 
higher and higher, we need not expect. 
conciliation, arbitration or any other 
peaceful process to be either an in- 
fluential or a controlling factor in settl- 
ing their demands in the future. Sooner 
or later the reaction will occur. I know 
of no other means which will more 
effectually induce the workers to adopt 
the standard of ‘might is right”’: 


It cannot be disputed and indeed the 
employer does not seriously deny that 
these employees must find it a difficult 
problem to feed, clothe and care for their 
families and pay the present rates for the 
necessities of life on their present in- 
comes. The landlord’s rate of rent, the 
coal merchant’s price of coal, and in fact 
the prices of all other necessaries of. life 
are not arrived at by mutual conference 
or adjusted to conform to the wages re- 
ceived by these employees. Wages that 
are considered°on the basis of a living 
wage should therefore in all fairness be 
reasonably sufficient to maintain a de- 
cent standard of living, and should be 
adjusted to conform to the rise in prices,- _ 
if a decline in prices is to have any 
bearing. 


I confess I am unable to follow the 
logic, or to find either equity or justice 
in conditions of employment which 
compel those employees to meet the 
increasing cost of living from month to 
month, and, when at last driven to’ 
demand an increase in their incomes 
to enable them to obtain a decent 
living, to be told that because there are 
now indications of a decline in the cost 
of living their demands are not well 
founded. On the other hand to say that 
the demands of these employees are not 
to receive favourable consideration lest 
the Company be forced out of business 
or the shippers required to pay more for 
the service, is to say that the Canadian 
National Transfer Company should con- 
tinue its existence only by the sacrifice 
of these employees and their families, 
and that the shippers of Winnipeg must 
maintain the present cartage rates in 
the interests of their profits by those ~ 
sacrifices. Is this what is termed the 
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progress and best interests of the city 
of Winnipeg? 


Having regard to all matters involved 
in the dispute I recommend that the 
Schedule hereunto annexed and marked 
exhibit “A” to this Report should be 
adopted by the parties as a basis of 
settlement at the present time. . 


With reference to the hours of service, 


it appears that heretofore the men- 


were required to come on duty at ten 
minutes to seven o’clock in the morning 
and do a certain amount of preparatory 
work about their teams and wagons, so 
as to be ready to leave the barns at 7.25 
a.m. This so called “preparatory work”’ 
has never been paid for, or at least 
reckoned in the daily hours of service. 
In the evening teams are not required 
after 4.45 to proceed for loads but may 
drive to the barn, and some ten or fif- 
teen minutes service, such as unharness- 
ing their teams, takes place after they 
have unhitched, but the payment of 
overtime does not commence until 
after 5.30 p.m.—the actual time on duty 
being approximately nine and a half 
hours per day for five days a week and 
five and a half hours on Saturday, 
exclusive of the lunch hour. 


There can be no justification for men 
being on duty for any purpose whether 
it is called ‘preparatory time’”’ or other- 
wise, without their time being counted 
and paid for as part of their day’s work. 


With reference to the demand of the 
employees for annual vacation with full 
' pay, the Board were unanimously im- 
pressed by the merits of this claim, but 
I feel that whatever concessions are 
made should be in the shape of financial 
benefit, as that is undoubtedly the most 
urgent need of the employees at this 
time. 


I also recommend that the wages em- 


bodied in the attached Schedule should 
be adopted. An increase amounting ap- 
proximately to $15.00 per month is pro- 
vided for therein, together with pay for 
all time on duty. It may be that in 
addition to the $15.00 a month there will 
be an obligation to pay one-half hour’s 
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time daily, which time has not hereto- 
fore been paid. But as already stated 
I cannot see the justice of requiring 
men to be on duty at work for the em- 
ployer a certain period of time each day 
without being paid therefor. 


All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


(Sgd.) D. Campse.t, 
Representing the Employees. 


Regina, Sask., 
Dec. 14th, 1920. 


EXHIBIT (A). 
CANADIAN NATIONAL TRANSFER Co. 
AND ITS 


EMPLOYEES, ACTING AS TEAMSTERS AND 
CHAUFFEURS, WINNIPEG. 


ARTICLE 1.—This agreement shall govern all 
working hours, conditions of service and rates 
of pay of Teamsters and Motor Truck Drivers 
(Stablemen not included), and shall supersede 
agreements previously made, becoming effective 
September Ist, 1920. ; 


ARTICLE 2.—Employees will not be discrim- 
inated against for becoming members of a 
Union or Brotherhood, nor for serving on Com- 
mittees Representing Employees. 


ARTICLE 3.—Employees off duty on proper 
leave of absence, or on account of sickness for 
a reasonable length of time, will not lose their 
seniority rights, provided such absence does 
not exceed three (3) months. 


ArTICLE 4.—In reducing ‘forces, seniority 
Shall govern; when forces are increased, em- 
ployees will be returned to the service and posi- 
tions formerly occupied in their proper order of 
their seniority, providing services are satisfac- 
tory. The rules of seniority do not apply to 
employees having less than six (6) months 
service. 


ArTIcLE 5.—A list showing seniority of all 
employees governed by this schedule, and the 
date of their last entry into the service of the 
Canadian National Transfer Company, will be 
posted by the Company at all Barns and Gar- 
ages, within sixty days after the adoption of this 
schedule, and will be revised and posted in the 
month of January in each succeeding year in 
which this schedule remains effective. 


ARTICLE 6.—All grievances shall be taken up 
with the proper officers of the Company. If any 
man has been wrongfully dismissed and is re- 
instated in the Company’s service, he will be 
reimbursed for lost time. 
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ARTICLE 7.—The regular work day shall 
commence at any time the Company may 
appoint between seven and eight o’clock in the 
morning, and shall include all time from the time 
of reporting at the Barn in the morning until 
leaving the Barn in the evening. 


ARTCLE 8.—Nine and one half hours Ertianive . 


of a lunch hour shall constitute a day’s work 


except on Saturday, in which case five and one 


half hours shall constitute a day. 


ARTICLE 9.—All time worked in excess of 
these hours will be paid for as overtime at 


the rate of time and one half, except that if. 


required to work on Sunday the time worked 
shall be paid pro rata to the regular hourly rate. 
Fractional parts of an hour less than five minutes 
shall not be counted. 


ArtTIcLe 10.—Full time with pay will be 
allowed all employees for legal and proclaimed 
holidays. When necessary for special service 
on Saturday afternoons and holidays, employees 
will be paid extra pro rata to their regular wages, 
minimum call one half day. - 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE IN CONNECTION 
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ARTICLE 11.—The rate of pay for all Team- 
sters and for Drivers of motor trucks of less than 
two ton capacity will be 65 cents per hour, and 
for Drivers of motor trucks of two ton capacity 
or more shall be 70 cents per hour. 


ARTICLE 12.—All teams loaded north of 
Watter Street must pass the Cartage Office en 
route to Barn or Team tracks, and shipping 
bills must be handed in to the Cartage Office 
to be stamped until 4.50 p.m. 


ARTICLE 13.—Fifteen (15) minutes will be 
allowed for greasing of Lorries on Company’s 
time. 


ARTICLE 14.—A Rest Hous? will be maintain- 
ed for convenience of Teamsters during lunch 
hour. 


ArTICLE 15.—This schedule shall . become 
effective asfrom September Ist, 1920, and there- 
after shall remain effective until superseded by 

a new agreement, upon thirty days’ notice. 


For the Company. For the Employees, 


WITH COAL MINING 


OPERATIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


URING the month of November an 
agreement was reached in Mon- 
treal between representatives of the 
Dominion Coal Company, the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company and the 
Acadia Coal Company respectively, and 
representatives of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the 
settlement of a dispute affecting wages 
and working conditions in the coal 
mines controlled by those companies in 
_ Nova Scotia. The terms of the agree- 
ment reached in Montreal have since 
been ratified by a referendum vote of the 
members of the United Mine Werkers of 
America in District 26, comprising all 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The dispute thus termin- 
ated was one which had been in existence 
since the preceding spring. 


The conference in Montreal, at which 
a settlement was reached, was sum- 
moned by the Department of Labour of 
Canada and continued from October 20 
to October 21 and from November 3 
to November 8. 


Those present at the conference in 
Montreal were as follows: Messrs. R. 


M. Wolvin, President, E. P. Merrill’? 
General Manager, and H. J. McCann’ 
Assistant General Manager, of the Do- 
minion Coal Company, Limited; D. 
H. McDougall, President, and A. S. 
McNeill, Superintendent of Mines, of 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, Limited; D. H. McDougall, Vice- 
President of the Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited; Robert Baxter, President, and 
J. B. McLachlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 
of District No. 26, United Mine Workers 
of America, and John P. White, - of 


‘Cleveland, Ohio, former President of the 


United Mine Workers of America, who. 
attended on behalf of the international 
headquarters. The Department of La- 
bour was represented by Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, chairman of the 
Royal Commission appointed to investi- 
gate coal mining operations in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, also attend- 
ed on invitation. 


The Montreal agreement, so called, 
was first considered by the employees 
concerned at a district conference in 
Truro, when it was ordered that the 
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whole matter should be referred to the 
local unions of District 26, and that the 
district officers should visit the locals for 
the purpose of explaining the situation. 
~ Messrs. Baxter and McLachlan, who 
had attended the meetings in Montreal, 
visited the various mining districts in 
the interval which elapsed between the 
conclusion of the Truro conference on 
November 18 and December 14 when 
the referendum vote of the district 
membership was taken. 


The international headquarters, which 
had participated through Mr. John P. 
White in the meetings at Montreal, was 
also represented by several of its 
organizers in District 26 during the dis- 
cussion of the proposed terms of settle- 
ment. 


After the ratifications of the agree- 
ment by the members of District 26 the 
terms of settlement were communicated 
by the district officers to all of the coal 


mining companies in Nova Scotia and- 


New Brunswick. On January 10, when 
the present article, was written, the agree- 
ment had been signed with the Domin- 
ion Coal Company, the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company and_ the 
Acadia Coal Company respectively, and 
information furnished on the employees’ 
behalf was to the effect that other com- 
panies were expected to sign up during 
the ensuing week. 


Reference was made in the September 
number of the Lasour GazEeTre (see 
pages 1166 to 1184) to the report of the 
Royal Comiaission which had investi- 
gated the coal mining operations in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick during the 
past summer in connection with the 
present dispute. Reference was also 
made in the July number of the LaBour 
GazETTe to the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which had recom- 
mended the appointment of a Royal 
Commission with full power to deal with 
the whole coal mining industry of Nova 
‘Scotia with a view to making such 
recoinmendations and findings as in its 
judgment would tend to stabilize the 
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industry and to best conserve the in- 
terests of the miners, operators, and the 
public (see LaBsour Gazzrts, July 1920, 
pages 831 to 833). 


The findings of the Royal Commis- 
sion were not accepted in their entirety 
by the employees concerned, but were 
used as a basis of discussion during the 
conference in Montreal between the 
parties concerned. -In the interval 
between the report of the Royal Com- 
mission and the conference, which was 
convened by the Department of Labour 
in Montreal, it was understood that a 
strike vote had been taken of the mem- 
bers of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and that the same 
indicated the probability of a strike in 
case a settlement was not otherwise 
arrived at. | 


The terms of settlement of the above 
mentioned dispute which were reached 
in Montreal on November 8 are as 
follows:— 


Montreal, November 5th, 1920. 


Robert Baxter, Esq., President, 
J. B. McLachlan, Esq., Secretary-Treasurer, 


District No. 26, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 


Dear Sirs: 


Pursuant to the understanding arrived at in 
the negotiations which have been earried on 
durmg the past few days, we hereby make an 
offer on behalf of each of the following companies 
covering rates and conditions in each of such 
companies as embodied in the attached memo- 
randum of even date which has been initialled 
by all parties concerned. 


Yours truly, 
For Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 


(Sgd.) R. M. Wonvin, 
President. 
For Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Ltd., 


(Sgd.) D. H..McDovea.t, 
President. 


For Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 


(Sgd.) D. H. McDouaat., 
Vice-President. 
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Unitep Minz Workers or AMERICA, DISTRICT 
No. 26 


At Montreal, November 5th, 1920. 


R. M. Wolvin, Esq., 
President, Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
D. H. McDougall, Esq., 


President, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., 
Limited. 


D. H. McDougall, Esq., 
Vice-President, Acadia Coal Company, Ltd. 


Gentlemen, 


Replying to your letter of even date with 
enclosed memo looking toward a wage agreement 
covering the period from November Ist, 1920, 


to November 30, 1921, beg to state that we 


accept the provisions of the proposed agreement 
as a settlement, subject to the approval of the 
members of District No. 26, U.M.W. of A. 


We are respectfully yours, 
On behalf of District No. 26, U.M.W. of A. 


ROBERT BAXTER, 
President. 


J.B. McLAcHLAN, 
Secretary. 


On behalf of the Day Union 
U.M.W. A; 


jas P. WHITE. 


Memo Re ConrerRENCE BETWEEN CERTAIN 
CoLuiery OreRATORS IN Nova Scotia AND 
REPRESENTATIVES OF TAEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Montreal, Can., Nov., 8th, 1920. 

On invitation of the Department of 
Labour of Canada, representatives of 
the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, and the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, met representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 26, at Montreal on October 
20th and 21st for the purpose of con- 
sidering means of overcoming wages and 
labour difficulties which had developed 
in that district and which had previously 
been made the subject of investigation 
and report by a Royal Commission 
during the months of July, August and 
September preceding. Those present at 
the conference were as _ follows: R. 
M. Wolvin, President, E. P. Merill 
“General Manager, and H. J. McCann, 
Assistant General Manager, 
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Dominion Coal Company, Limited, D. 
H. McDougall, President, and A. S. 
McNeil, Superintendent of Mines, of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
Limited, D. H. McDougall, Vice Pre- 
sident of the Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, Robert Baxter, President, and 
J. B. McLachlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 
of District No. 26, United Mine Workers 
of America. The Department of Labour 
was represented by Mr. Gerald N. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister. Mr.- 
HK. McG. Quirk, Chairman of the Royal 
Commission, also attended on invitation. 


The meetings on October 20th and 
21st were without definite result, it being 
the desire of the labour representatives 
that an adjournment should be made to 
permit of the attendance of a represent- 
ative of the international headquarters 
of their labour organization. The con- 
ference was accordingly adjourned till 
November 3rd when the discussions were 
resumed, Mr. John P. White, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, former president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, | 
attending on behalf of the international 
headquarters. The conference was con- 
tinued until November 8th. Discussions 
showed that both sides concerned were 
unwilling to accept the findings of the 
Royal Commission. After canvassing 
the situation from every angle, recog- 
nising the importance of industrial peace 
in the coal fields at this time and with a 
full knowledge on both sides that the 
agreement of January 1920 was still in 
effect, it was deemed expedient in the 
interests of peace and harmony that 
something should be done to improve the 
existing labour situation. The repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company, Limited, Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited, each submitted the 
following as its final offer:— — : 


Tonnage rates to be increased 10c. per 
ton over present schedules. 


All datal hands to be advanced 55c. 
per day above present schedule rates. 


All local contract rates to be advanced | 
121% per cent, over those in existence at 
the present time. 
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This agreement when approved by 
the members of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, to become effective 
from the first of November 1920, to 
November 30th, 1921, both sides to 
agree to meet in Halifax twenty days 
before the expiration of this agreement 
for the purpose of arranging a new 
understanding. 


The following provisions were also 
agreed to by the representatives of the 
companies and the men for inclusion 
in the new agreement which is to super- 

sede the existing agreements, namely :— 


MANAGEMENT OF MINES. 


The right to hire and discharge, the 
management of the mine and the direc- 
tion of the working forces are vested ex- 
clusively in the company, and the 
United Mine Workers of America shall 
not abridge this right. However, the 
company agrees not to discharge em- 
ployees or refuse work to applicants on 
- account of, or because of, their affiliation 
with the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Employees shall perform such work 
as the management may direct. 


Hours or Lasour. 


Hours of labour to be in accordance 
with the provisions of the agreement of 
February 21st, 1919, in this respect, as 
follows :— 


‘The collieries will commence to hoist 
coal at 7 a.m. at which time all the men 
must be in the mine. 


The day’s work will cease at 3 o’clock, 
when all arrangements will be available 
.for conveying the men to the surface. 


The surface men around the bankhead 
and screens associated with the hand- 
ling of coal are to be on duty between 
the hours of 7 a.m. and 3 p.m. and for a 
short time after, if necessary, for the 
purpose of attending to such duties 
as will facilitate their own work, such 
time not to exceed a half hour. 


The standaid of other surface labour 
around the collieries to be from 7 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., with half an hour for dinner. 


of the 
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Where continuous attendance is re- 
quired the shifts will be eight hours 
instead of twelve both surface and 
underground. 


No StrorppacGe or Work. 


No stoppage of work shall take place 
owing to any dispute arising at any 
mine under the jurisdiction of District 
No. 26, except for refusal of employers 
to pay wages on the regular pay-day 
without satisfactory explanation, or 
danger to life and limb. 


It is distinctly understood that no 
other grievance shall be considered where 
men suspend work to enforce adjustment 
and employees strikingin violationof con- 
tract shall not be sustained in such course. 
The international organization and Dis- 
trict No. 26 officials guarantee the 
fulfillment of this agreement and pledge 
their co-operation and support in every 
legitimate way to maintain and en- 
courage increased output. 


Duties AND Limirations or Minr ComMITTER: 


The duties of the mine committee shall 
be confined to the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the mine official and any 
members of the United Mine 
Workers of America working in and 
around the mines arising out of this 
agreement or any local agreement made 
in connection therewith where the mine 
official and said miner or mine labourer 
have failed to agree. Therefore, the 
matter in dispute shall be referred to 
the district executive of the U. M. W. of 
A. and the District Superintendent of 
the company and the higher officials. 
In the event of their failure to settle the 
matter it shall be referred to arbitration 
and the majority decision shall be final 
and binding upon all concerned. If 
within ten days the representatives of 
the operators and miners fail to agree 
upon an arbitrator then theselection 
of an arbitrator shall be made by the 
Prime Minister of Nova Scotia who shall 
make such selection within ten days and 
such selection shall be final, miners to 
continue to work from the inception 
until the final adjustment. 
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FUNERALS. 


It is recommended that the operators’ 
and miners’ executive draft a suitable 
rule to govern the operation of the mines 
in the event of fatal accidents and 
funerals. 


Hovsina. 


Housing and rentals are not a part of 
this contract. However, we recognize 
the necessity of improving the housing 
conditions in the mining centres but 
would respectfully refer the subject back 
to the management and those who may 
be affected and recommend that in 
looking toward betterments in improved 
housing conditions that where substan- 
tial improvements and extensive repairs 
are requested by the occupants and the 
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same are made that such rental charges 
covering such substantial improvements 
and extensive repairs be mutually agreed 
to between the officials of the company 
and the parties affected. 


Price or Miners’ Coat 


It is recognized that the price charged 
the miners for house coal has not been in 
keeping With the cost of production and 
it is felt that in future the price to the 
miner for his own use must be con- 
siderably advanced and for this reason 
the price where it is less is fixed at $2.25 
per ton at the mine or coal yard. Where 
it is necessary to transport the coal 
from the mining centres over a railway 
in order to make delivery the cost of said 
transportation shall be added to the 
above price. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1920 


HREE strikes, involving 725 em- 
ployees were reported as _ having 
commenced during December. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 10 strikes, involving 
about 1,554 workpeople. The total 
time loss on account of industrial dis- 
putes was estimated at 14,654 working 
days, as compared with 23,442 in 
November, 1920, and 51,853 in De- 
cember, 1919. The time loss occasioned 
by the three strikes which began in 
December was 3,000 working days, while 


Disputes by 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in 
which they appear in the statistical 
table. A brief summary is given of the 
more important strikes. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propvucts, Erc.—The strike of coal 
miners in the Edmonton district term- 
inated on December 6, the miners resum- 
ing work pending the award of a Con- 


a loss of 11,654 is charged to the seven 
strikes that commenced prior to De- 
cember. Termination was reported in the 
case of 3 strikes which commenced prior 
to December. The three strikes com- 
mencing during December terminated 
during the month, leaving the following 
four strikes affecting 379 workpeople on 
record on December 31:—loggers, Jack- 
son Bay; plumbers and shoe workers, 
Montreal, and railway employees at 
Sydney. 


Industries 


ciliation Board, appointed by the De” 
partment. About 500 employees in 
seven different companies were involved 
in this strike which commenced on 
November 22. 


Merrats, MacHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—The strike of railway em- 
ployees at Sydney, for increased wages, 
remained unterminated at the end of 
the month. 
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CioTHine.—One Company in Mon- 
treal was involved in a strike of about 
a week’s duration. Its employees, 
numbering 200, struck against a re- 
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TEXxTILES.—A dispute over working: 
on a religious holiday resulted in a time- 
loss to about 500 employees at Three: 
Rivers. The affair has been character-. 
ized as a ‘‘misunderstanding”’ and was: 


duction in wages. Work was resumed 


on December 15. adjusted in three days. 


STRIKES AND LocKkoutTs puRING DecemsBer, 1920 


—oaoaouQuuanananoaQ ens 








No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees |in working 
2 affected. days. _ 
Strikes commencing prior to December, 1920 
LumMBERING— 
Loggers, Jackson Bay, B.C. ......... Commenced November 14. Men objected to being put on piece- 60 1,560 
work. Unterminated. 
Mines, SMetters, Quarrius, CLay Proptcis, 
Erc.— 
Coal miners, Edmonton, Alta.............. Commenced November 20. For increased wages. Men returned to 450 1,800 
work pending an application for a Board o° Conciliation ander the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Work resumed December 6 
Bmipine AND Construction— : 
Plumbers, Montreai, Que...............06. Commenced October 4. For increased wages. Unterminated...... 150 3,900 
MetTALs, MAcuIneRY anp ConvEYANCES— 
Moulders, Collingwood, Ont................ Commenced June 2. For increased wages. Information received in}..,.......|e0...0.- ead 
the Department indicates employment conditions no longer 
affected. 
Plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal work-|Commenced October 4. For incrensed wages. Information received!........ Wal Ses lewitnte i 
ers Vancouver, B.C. in the Department indicates employment conditions no longer 
affected. 
Railway employees, Sydney, N.S........... Commenced November 22. For increased wages and improved work- 150 © 3,900: 
ing conditions. Unterminated. 
CLoTrHinc— 
Shoe workers, Montreal, Que............... Commenced November 8. Against reduction in wages. Unter- 19 494 
minated. 
Strikes commencing during December, 1920 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Lithographers, Ottawa, Ont................ Locked out December 6. Demanded an increased bonus. Settled by 25 300 
b negotiations; work resumed December 20. 
CrioTainc— 2 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced December 8. Against a decrease in wages. Settled by 200 1,200 
arbitration; work resumed December 15. 
TExTILes— : 
Textile workers, Three Rivers, Que.......... Commenced December 9. Objection to working on religious holiday. 500 1,500 


Work resumed December 13. The affair has been characterized as 
a ‘misunderstanding’. 


. 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 


NOVEMBER, 1920 


THe following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during November, 1920, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken frcm the December 
issue of the British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes, in- 
volving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in 
November was 60, as compared with 71 
in the previous mcnth, and 48 in Novy- 
ember, 1919. In these new disputes 
nearly 15,000 workpeople were diectly 
involved and about 1,000 indirectly 
involved (i.e., thrown out of work at 
the establishments where the disputes 
occuired, though not parties to the dis- 
putes). 

The dispute involving about 1,100,000 
coal miners, etc., throughout Great 
Britain, which began in October, con- 
tinued during the first few days of 
~ November. Particulars of this dispute 
were given in the November issue of the 
Laspoor GazerTre. In addition, about 
22,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in 75 other dis- 
putes which began before November and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of that month. The total number of dis- 
putes in progress in November was thus 
136, involving about 1,138,000 work- 
people, as compared with 1,200,000 
workpeople involved in disputes in 
progress in October, 1920, and 98,000 
in November, 1919. 


CausEs.—Of the 60 new disputes, 31, 
directly involving over 8,000 workpeople, 
arose on demands for advances i In wages; 
11, directly 
workpeople, on other wages questions; 
10, directly involving nearly 3,000 work- 
people, on questions respecting the 
employment cf particular classes or 
persons; and 8, directly involving over 
1,000 workpeople, on other questions. 





Resvuits.—Of the disputes in progress 
in November, settlements’ have been 
effected in the case of 27 new disputes, 
directly involving nearly 8,000 work- 


involving nearly 3,000- 


people, and 23 Old disputes, directly 
involving over 13,000 workpeople. Of 
these disputes, 8, directly involving 
about 1,000 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 19, di- 
rectly involving about 8,000 workpeople, 
in favour of the employers; and 23, 
directly involving about 13,000 work- 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 16 disputes, directly involving nearly 
3,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades:— 


Number 0° Disputes 


|= 
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Building..... Ars aitee 14 5 19} — 5,000 88,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
ANGE 2 ee aes 10 6 16 {1,106,000 3,327,000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding} 18 14 22 6,000 72,000 
Mextie:c.aoen eee 10 4 14 2,000 20,000 
Transportyaee fee 4 10 14 14,000 79,000 
Other Trades...... 16 15 31 3.000- 35,000 
Local Authority Ser: 
VCC oR eee 4 6 10 2,000 10.000 


_— | | SS 





Totai, Nov., 1920... 76 60] 136 


1,138 000 | 3,631,000 








Total, Oct., 1920... 93 7L | 164 | 1,200,000 | 13,474,000 


113 |¢ 98,000 |* 1,907,000 








Total; Nov., 1919... 65 48 


TExclusive of the coal atnike. 


Of the 3,631,000 working days lost 
in November by all disputes in progress 
about 3,545,000 were lost by disputes 
which began before November and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of the month, and about 86,000 by 
disputes which began in the month, 


*Revised figures. 
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CANADA’S PROGRAMME FOR MEETING UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) Address by Minister of Labour delivered before Members of the American Association 


for Labour Legislation. 


(b) Letter from Minister of Labour to Hon. Walter Rollo, 


Minister of Labour for Ontario. 


HE Honourable G. D. Robertson 

received early in December a request 
from Dr. J. B. Andrews, Secretary of 
the American Association for Labour 
Legislation, to address the members of 
that body at its annual meeting to be 
held in New York, December 29-30, on 
the subject “Canada’s Programme for 


Meeting Unemployment”, and the Min- 
ister piomised compliance with this 
request. The meeting of the Association 
took place in the Astor Hotel, New 
York, on the dates indicated. Senator 
Robertson’s address was delivered on 
the afternoon of December 30, and was 
as follows :— 


Canada’s Programme for: Meeting Unemployment 


The Secretary has allotted to me the 
task of addressing this Association upon 
the subject of ‘‘Canada’s programme for 
meeting unemployment.” 3 


If what we have tried to do in Canada 
indicates to you poor management, I 
_will, as Minister of Labour for Canada, 
be in the embarrassing position of 
having to assume the responsibility for 
_ having failed to properly cope with the 
situation. If, on the other hand, some 
of the steps taken and results obtained 
seem to merit commendation, let it be 
clearly understood that it is due to the 
admirable spirit of co-operation dis- 
played and practised by all of our 
citizens in dealing with an important 
problem of national concern. 


The population of the United States 
is approximately twelve times that of 
Canada, therefore our plans and accom- 
plishments in Canada may seem insignifi- 
cant to this audience, unless the differ- 
ence in population is borne in mind. 


Our Federal Government gave serious 
attention to the question of organizing 
to cope with unemployment early in 
1918, knowing that when the European 
war ended the re-establishrent of our 
soldiers and civilian war workers would 
be a gigantic task. In June, 1918, every 
person over sixteen years of age resident 
in Canada was required to register, 


showing their age, nationality, occu- 
pation, etc. The male population over 
sixteen in Canada at that time was 
2,656,549. About 200,000 men and 
60,000 women were engaged in war 
woik in Canada, in addition to 350,000 
men overseas under aris and in 
hospitals in various stages of con- 


“valescence. 
—— ee 


These facts give one an idea of the 
task confronting us when it came to 
re-establishing in civil life over half a 
million men in a country where. the 
total male population, including those 
to be absorbed, was less than three and 


one-quarter million. 


In 1918, legislation was passed by the 
Federal Parliament empowering the 
Federal Department of Labour to organ- 
ize and carry on a Government employ- 
ment service, in co-operation with the 
Provincial authorities. Regulations were 
drafted applicable to the needs and the 
service was established. The Provincial 
Governments opened offices where nec- 
essary, adopted the Federal Govern- 
ment’s general regulations, and both 
shared equally in the cost of main- 
tenance. Some 90 free employmen 
offices were established throughout Ca- / 
nada, in all cities, beginning in March,/ 
1919. During the first 15 months of 
their existence over 600,000 persons 


- requirements is 
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we placed in positions, without cost 
to the employer or workman, and at a 
eost to the Government of less than one- 
thalf the amount per person that was 


‘formerly paid by the individual as 


‘commission to the private employment 
‘agent. Five Provinces have, by legis- 


Yation, abolished private employment 


‘agencies and others have substantially 
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The Immigration Department first refers 
such requests to the Department of 
Labour, and importation is authorized 
only when requirements cannot be 
filled in Canada. As a result, only in 
770 cases was it necessary to go outside 
of Canada to fill the requirements. Our 
present unemployment problem is, there- 
fore, easier than it would have been had 


reduced the number of licences Naeger ee ogi se NUE s not been taken. - 


Another Province purposes shortly t 

abolish private employment offices alto- 
gether. Offices in each Province report 
to a Provincial Superintendent and a 
telegraph synopsis of labour supply and 
wired daily to the 
Federal clearing house. By this clearing 
house system a surplus supply of labour 
in one locality or Province can readily 
be transferred to another where it is in 
demand. Without this connecting lnk, 
unemployed labour would exist in one 
locality and a demand for labour in 
another, without either the unemployed 
workman or the employer desiring la- 
bour knowing where their needs could 


_.be.met.)Special rates were arranged and 


are still in effect whereby a workman 
sent to employment over a hundred 
miles distant travels at reduced rates 
on railways, on presentation of a certi- 
ficate from a Government employment 
office, showing destination and indicat- 
ing that the bearer is sent by the em- 
ployment office. More than 30,000 
men have been placed in employment at 
distant points who could not have been 
provided with employment within the 
territory served by an individual office. 
Neither does this include the annual 
harvest excursion from Eastern Canada 


__ to the Western prairies. 


Another good service worthy of men- 
tion is that much skilled labour of ’a 


- particular kind which employers have 


asked to import from Europe or else- 
where, has been located in Canada and 
supplied locally through our clearing 
house service. During 1920 applications 
to import some five thousand skilled 
workers of various sorts, under con- 
tract, were received by our Immigration 
Department from employers, who could 
not obtain the labour required locally. 


The Employment Service also served 
a useful purpose during the winter of 
1919-1920 when the Federal Govern- 
ment rendered aid by way of cash gra- 
tuities to unemployed returned soldiers. 
Each was required to register at one 
of the 90 employment offices and was 
only entitled to aid on presentation of a 
certificate that employment was un- 
obtainable. It was estimated that 45 
million dollars would be necessary to 
meet this situation, but, largely owing 
to this precautionary measure against 
abuse, the amount actually disbursed 
was less than five million. 


During the summer of 1920, every 
man in Canada willing to work had 
employment. In October indications of 
serious contraction in business appeared; 
not until December, however, was there 
any substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment in Canada. ‘To-day there is less 
than on the same date of 1913-1914. 


-—The Federal Government is carrying 


on works of various sorts to aid in pro- 
viding employment, appropriations for 
this work aggregating a _ substantial 
number of millions. Provincial and 
municipal authorities are also doing 
considerable in the same _ direction. 
Private employers have been urged and 
many have adopted the policy of reduc- 
ing hours of work or the number of 
days per week, rather than reduce the 
staff. 


Finally, the -Government has said 
that whenever emergency relief is ne- 
cessary, to care for people who cannot 
be employed, the necessity for and 
extent of relief must be determined by 
municipal authorities, and that the 
Federal Government will pay one-third 
of the money so disbursed, provided 
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relief is given only on presentation of a 
certificate from our employment service 
indicating that the bearer has applied 
sfor bur could not be given employment. 


An appropriate form of certificate 
was last week furnished to each of the 
90 employment offices in Canada, which 
certificate will be given to applicants for 
whom employment cannot be obtained; 
they will present this certificate to the 
proper municipal authorities, who are to 
be the sole judges as to the necessity for 
and extent of relief. The municipal 
authorities will endorse on the reverse 
side of the certificate the amount dis- 
bursed, which the applicant also ac- 
knowledges receipt of; the certificate is 
then returned to our employment offices 
and becomes a voucher, showing the 
amount disbursed by the municipality 
and the amount received by the appli- 
cant, thereby amply protecting the 
Federal Government and the public 
funds. 

If ever a system of unemployment 
insurance is adopted in Canada, the em- 
ployment service will undoubtedly be 
the instrument used in administration. 


Our Purchasing Commission, which 
supervises the buying of Government 
supplies, is kept posted by our Director 
of Employment Service when a parti- 
cular industry is slack so that orders can 
be placed where employment is most 


needed. 


| Our population and industries are of 


course small indeed as compared wit) 
this great country, but this fact only 
seemed to intensify the need of a 
Government employment service, be- 
paratively limited opportunities for em- 
ployment in many localities. 


In May, 1919, the Federal Parlia- 


‘labour problems there. 
- experience suggest anything to you that 
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ment imposed an excise tax on luxuries 
purchased in Canada, with a view to 
restricting extravagance. . The result 
was that our people confined purchases 
largely to range of prices below the 
taxable limit. Prices immediately began 
to decline; retailers curtailed purchases 
of fancy goods as demand fell off and are 
now in an infinitely better position to 
re-stock at reasonable prices instead of 
being loaded up with goods purchased 
at prices existing a few months ago. 
The luxury tax, having served the 
purpose intended, was abolished on 
December 20th, 1920, except on liquors 
and a few other things. Already business 
is showing an improvement. Manu- 
facturers are increasing output which, 
in turn, is absorbing labour and_ will 
substantially aid in reducing the number 
of unemployed in the country. 


Pa Peer is Sure hou not a. big demand for 


skilled and unskilled labour in the 
building trades this coming year if not 
strangled by further increased wage 
demands. Building cannot, however, 
go on extensively if construction costs 
are to be further increased. Much, 
therefore, depends on. the successful 
adjustment of wage rates for the new 
year. 


“A number of our Provinces have 
enacted legislation fixing minimum wage 
rates for women; others are contemplat- 
ing similar action. Ontario has recently, 
by legislation, provided pensions for 
mothers with dependents, and the law 


is in operation. 
os 


It would be manifestly improper for 
me to suggest to this Association as to 
legislation desirable or applicable to 
United States conditions, therefore have 
tried to relate, in simple words, what 


we have done in Canada in dealing with 
Should our 


would seem useful, I shall feel both 
honoured and pleased with having had 
the opportunity of presenting them. 
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Letter of Minister of Labour to Hon. Walter Rollo, Minister of Labour for Ontario. 


fe policy of the Dominion Govern- 

ment with regard to unemployment 
was announced on December 14 by the 
Honourable G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labour, in the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Honourable Walter Rollo, 
Minister of Labour for Ontario. 


Ottawa, December 14, 1920. 


Dear Mr. Rollo: 


I beg to refer to our conversation of 
last week respecting unemployment. The 
views I then expressed have been since 
submitted to my colleagues of the Fed- 
eral Government and have been ap- 
proved. I communicate with you for 
the purpose of placing them in written 
form. 


The situation should be met to the 
utmost possible extent by the provision 
of work instead of the provision of re- 
lef. In this respect the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing and will continue to 
do the utmost within its power con- 
sistent with the authority granted it by 
Parliament. As respects Toronto as to 
.which our conversation had special re- 
ference, the Government will complete 
the two Government ships at the Do- 
minion shipyards, proceeding with the 
work forthwith. The contract for the 


engines for these vessels has also been _ 


placed in that city. This will give em- 
ployment to something like four hundred 
men, who, so far as practicable, shall. be 
taken from the city. It has also been 
decided to continue the Welland Canal 
construction work throughout the winter. 
The furtherance of other projects as 
well is under consideration. 


The Government has taken up with 
large employers of labour the great de- 
sirability of doing everything within 
their power to aid, and I am glad to see 
evidences of the success of our efforts. 
The manufacturers in Toronto have, I 
believe, adopted as a general policy the 
practice of reducing working time in- 
stead of reducing staffs. I feel sure the 


provincial and municipal authorities. 
will join in to provide a substantial 
amount of employment and in this way 
the situation should be materially re- 
lieved. Every possible effort should be 
made to avoid the necessity of any other 
form of relief. 


Should, however, the emergency re- 
hef measures become necessary by reason 
of utterly unavoidable shortage of em- 
ployment, the Federal Government is 
willing to co-operate on the. following 


. basis: 
Wee) . ’ 7”: 
The organization for determining 


where relief must go and for distributing 
the same shall be provided by the muni- 
cipal authorities, and in each case before 
relief is given and as relief is continued 
a certificate must be obtained from the 
Government employment service, show- 
ing that the applicant cannot be given 
employment. The general system and 
details and the safeguards adopted must 
be approved by or on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government. If this is done the 
Federal Government is willing to con- 
tribute, in places where relief on any 
substantial scale appears to be necessary, 
one-third of the amount actually dis- 
bursed on this relief provided the other 
two-thirds is either paid by the muni- 
cipality or paid by the municipality and 


the province jointly. 


In this connection I may again em- 
phasize what I stated to you personally, 
that in normal times these problems are 
dealt with wholly locally. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, under present 
circumstances, feels justified in co- 
operating to the extent set out above. It 
is in some degree correct that the num- 
bers of the unemployed at the present 
time are increased by reason of the 
general contraction in industrial activity 
following upon a period of abnormal 
prices during the war. 


Under extraordinary circumstances 
the Federal Government has ¢o- 
operated as well at other times in the 
provision of relief, notably in respect 


~ 
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of those in need on account of drought 
conditions in portions of Western 
Canada. In such cases of course the 
local authorities have joined in the shar- 
ing of the burden. 

The above is, necessarily, as you can 
understand, a statement of general 
policy. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) G. D. Rosrrtson, 
Minister of Labour. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


A MEETING of the Executive of the 


Employment Service Council of 
Canada was held at Ottawa on Decem- 
ber 27-29 last. The following members 
were present: Messrs. W. B. MacCoy, 
K.C., chairman, J. A. Bowman, vice 
chairman; Arthur Martel, representing 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; E. Blake Robertson, represent- 
ing the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; and Bryce M. Stewart,. of 
the Department of Labour, secretary. 
There were also present various other 
members of the Council including Frank 
Hawkins, representing the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association; H. C. Hud- 
son, representing the Province of On- 
tario; T. A. Stevenson, representing the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment;. C. C. MacNeill, representing 
the Great War Veterans’ Association. 


At the request of the Chairman those 
present indicated employment conditions 
as they had found them. Mr. Howard, 
of the Department of Labour, stated 
that there was considerable unemploy- 
ment at Halifax, St. John and Sydney 
in the Maritime provinces. The muni- 
cipality of St. John had drafted a pro- 
gramme of public works to relieve the 
situation. He reported that the number 
of unemployed in Prince Edward Is- 
land was growing daily, and workers 
were leaving the island to seek work on 
the mainland. He was advised by Mr. 
Ainey, of the Quebec Employment Ser- 
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Action being taken 


Following the receipt of the above 
communication, the Ontario Government 
indicated its eagerness to co-operate on 
the proposed programme, and in To- 
ronto and Hamilton the necessary organ- 
ization for granting relief has already 
been completed. Steps have also been 
taken by the Government to secure the 
co-operation of other provinces and 
municipalities. 


COUNCIL OF CANADA 


vice, that although the situation was 
considered to be very bad, particularly 


in Montreal, charitable organizations in 
that city reported fewer applications for 
relief than might be expected under the 
circumstances. Mr. Hudson estimated 
there were about 17,000 unemployed in 
Toronto. At a meeting of citizens pre- 
sided over by the Mayor of Toronto a 
committee had been appointed which 
was co-operating with the Toronto offices 
of the Employment Service and func- 
tioning to some extent as an Advisory 
council although not officially recogniz- 
ed as such. Mr. Stevenson stated that 
conditions in British Columbia were 
serious. Practically all the logging 
camps and saw mills were closed, and 
other industries were reducing staffs and 
cutting wages. He estimated that be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 men were out of 
work in Vancouver. The City Council 
had voted $100,000 for relief work, and 
the Provincial Government had appro- 
priated a like sum for public works. 
He said that unemployment was not at 
all serious in Alberta. The building 
trades were quiet in Edmonton and 
Calgary, but on the whole employment 
in that province was no worse than in 
previous winters. In Saskatchewan con- 
ditions were much.the same as in Al- 
berta. In Manitoba there was a good 
deal of unemployment particularly in 
Winnipeg, due largely to the cessation 
of operations in the lumber camps of 
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Northern Ontario and Manitoba. Mr. 
Hawkins stated that in the lumbering 
industry most firms were continuing 


logging operations on as large a scale’ 


as possible, but the prospects were not 
good. The future was uncertain and 
eredit was hard to obtain. Some firms 
had already been obliged to cease opera- 
tions for the year. It had been reported 
that some firms had reduced wages, but 
in some cases it was necessary to do so, 
or cease operations altogether. 


Various resolutions on unemployment 
passed at the last session of the Em- 
ployment Service Council were read 
and discussed. These appeared in the 
October issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
on page 1356. The first resolution ex- 
pressed approval of an agreement made 
between the Governments of Canada and 
of the United Kingdom with regard to 
immigrant labour and recommended 
that the agreement be made more effec- 
tive by providing that labour could only 
be recruited from the United Kingdom 
for employment in Canada only under 
the supervision of the British Ministry 
of Labour. 
the recent order-in-council raising the 
money qualification of immigrants was 
quite in keeping with this resolution. 
The second resolution approved the prin- 
ciples of restriction of overtime and 
reduction of hours of labour in slack 
periods, rather than reduction of per- 
manent working forces. Mr. Robertson 
reported that the terms of this resolu- 
tion had been brought to the attention 
of members of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and that in nearly 
every instance where it was necessary 
to curtail output manufacturers were 
reducing working hours before consider- 
ing reductions in working forces. These 
resolutions were submitted to the Min- 
ister of Labour on December 28. The 
Minister’s attention was drawn particu- 
larly to the recommendations in the 
resolutions with reference to: (1) mak- 
ing more effective the agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and the 
United Kingdom concerning the recruit- 
ing of labour; (2) approving the prin- 
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Mr. Robertson stated that . 
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ciples of restriction of overtime and 
reduction of hours in slack periods, and 
(3) the adoption of a plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance. With reference to the 


last recommendation the Minister stated 
that the question of unemployment in- 
surance had been the subject of inquiry 
in the Department of Labour and a good 
deal of information had been collected 
which would be available for the next 
National Industrial Conference. <A 
board for the investigation of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which had been re- 
quested, had not been appointed in view 
of the fact that moneys were not avail- 
able for it. With reference to the re- 
commendation urging reservation of 
government work of a non-urgent 
character for periods of depression the 
Minister stated that something had al- 
ready been done. A recommendation in 
favour of the establishment of advisory 
councils or committees in connection 
with the employment offices was ap- 
proved by the Minister. It was pointed 
out that in the agreement between the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 
under the Employment Offices Co-or- 
dination Act, the Department of Labour 
had made it a condition that these coun- 
cils should be established in cities of 
25,000 population or over. With re- 
ference to the recommendation that com- 
mercial employment agencies be abolish- 
ed, the Committee outlined the progress 
that had been made in their elimination 
and referred to the fact that some pro- 
vinces hesitated to bring legislation for 
this purpose into effect because adjacent 
provinces were not likely to do so. With 
reference to establishing a special em- 
ployment service for handicapped work- 
ers, the Minister expressed the view that 
special facilities for this class should be 
established in localities where the volume 
of work was such as to justify this step. 
He also expressed the same view with 
regard to the establishment of employ- 
ment offices for teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers. A recommendation 
approving an extensive study of the 
harvest labour problem was discussed, — 
and there was a general agreement that. 


PO ime 
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such a step might lead to more satis- 
factory methods of supplying harvest 
labour demands. The other recommend- 
ations of the Council were formally 
presented without comment, not having 
any direct bearing on the problem of un- 
employment. | 


After the interview with the Minister 
of Labour the Committee discussed the 
details of the programme which they had 
submitted. The following statement 
suggesting the duties of Provincial Ad- 
visory Councils for submission to the 


provincial authorities was prepared: 


1. To make recommendations to the Min- 
ister of the province with regard to general 
policy in such matters as the number and 
type of offices to be established, the location, 
premises and equipment of such offices, qualli- 
fications for positions in the provincial em- 
ployment service, training of personnel, zon- 
ing of the province and publicity. 

2. To advise on the organization of the 
provincial employment service ineluding ap- 
pointments of the persons in charge of local 


- offices, changes in such appointments, and 


generally to promote efficieacy in its ad- 
ministration. 

3. To advise on the bringing into or sending 
out of the province by the provincial employ- 
ment service any considerable body of la- 
bour. 

4. To secure the co-operation of provincial 
organizations of employers and employees 
in the use of the employment Service. 


5. To consider methods and devise plans 
for preventing and alleviating unemployment 
in the province and to enlist the co-operation 
of provincial organizations of employers, em- 
ployees, the provincial authorities and other 
interested persons and organizations in the 
promotion of such plans. 


The following suggested statement of 


‘duties for local Advisory Councils was 


also proposed : 


1. To make recommendations with regard 
to location, premises, alterations, and equip- 
ment of the local employment office and with 
regard to the establishment of new divisions. 

2. To advise on the organization of the 
local offices including appointments and 
changes in staff, the business hours, and in 
general to promote efficiency in its adminis- 
tration. 

3. To advise on the bringing into or 
sending out of the locality by the local em- 
ployment office of any considerable body of 
labour. 
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4. To secure the co-operation of employers 
and employees in the use of the local office, 
and to investigate complaints. 


5. To recommend plans for advertising the 
work of the local office. 


6. To appoint sub-committees for junior, 
handicap, and professional and business work 
and for such other matters as may be deemed 
advisable. 


7. To consider methods and devise plans for 
the prevention and alleviation of unemploy- 
ment in the locality, and to enlist the co- 
operation of employers and employees, the 
municipal authorities and other interested 
persons or organizations in the promotion of 
such plans. 


A resolution was adopted that private 
employers and government departments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, be 
requested to spread available employ- 
ment among the normal staff by short 
time rather than by releasing employees, 
and by the elimination of all overtime. 
A resolution was also carried that the 
various bodies represented urge the 
Ontario and Quebec Governments to. 
abolish private employment agencies. 


With regard to special sections of the 
employment service for handicapped. 
workers and professional and business. 
employees it was agreed that the Execu- 
tive Committee should request the Min- 
ister to urge upon provincial govern- 
ments the establishment of divisions for 
these classes in cities where the volume 
of business warranted such a step. 


Discussions were held with officers. 
of various departments of the Govern- 
ment with reference to special aspects. 
of the problem of unemployment and. 
measures for relieving the situation. 
The questions of immigration from Great 
Britain and employment on public works 
received especial consideration. A sub- 
committee of the Executive was author- 
ized to take up with the Public Works: 
and other Government Departments the 
matter of public works for the relief of 
the present unemployment. A _ resolu- 
tion was passed that, when possible, dis- 
abled returned soldiers should be given 
preference in connection with vacancies 
in the Civil Service notified to the Em- 
ployment Service by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA ON UNEMPLOYMENT 





ON January 3 the Executive Council of 

the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada issued a circular to its affiliated 
unions on the unemployment situation. 
It is stated in the circular that whether 
the volume of unemployment is greater 
or not than in 1914 and pieceding years 
the distress is more serious owing to the 
fact that wages generally have a lower 
purchasing power than in previous years 
and in most cases are completely ab- 
sorbed in maintaining ordinary stand- 
ards of living during periods of employ- 
ment, causing distress in an ever in- 
creasing number of cases immediately 
employment ceases. 


The unemployment problem is con- 
sidered under three phases: (1) temp- 
orary relief; (2) provision of work to 
eliminate the present unemployment; 
(3) imeasures to cope effectually with 
future unemployment. With regard 
to the first, the policy of the Govern- 
ment as to relief measures as set forth 
by the Minister of Labour in the pre- 
ceding article is outlined, and the 
members of the affiliated unions are 
asked to co-operate in the efficient carry- 
ing out of these measures. 


With regard to the provision ‘of 
work to eliminate the present unem- 
ployment, the Executive Council urge 
the members: (a) to impress upon all 


employers in their respective districts 


the absolute necessity of retaining as 
many workers as possible in their em- 
ploy by a reduction of hours, and to 
make public the actions of employers 
who use this period of depression to 
lengthen the hours of work and decrease 
the wages accordingly; (b) in co-oper- 
ation with other associations and _ so- 
cieties to bring pressure to bear locally 
for the immediate commencement of 
sewers, public buildings and other muni- 
cipal works; (c) to forward to their local 
member of the Provincial House and to 


the Premier of the Province resolutions 


urging upon the Provincial’ Govern- 


ment to undertake road work, the clear- 
ing of bush land, construction of public 
buildings, ete.; (d) to take similar 
action with the Dominion Government. 
Stress was laid on the necessity of urg- 
ing all public authorities to limit the 
hours of work on undertakings started 
to relieve unemployment to not more 
than eight per day. 


The members of trade unions are also 
advised: (a) to register at the nearest 
employment office immediately they are 
out of work so that the actual state of 
unemployment might be known; (b) not 
to leave their home town for employment 
in another district unless a position really 
awaits them afid unless they would not 
displace workers already there; (c) to 
press for the immediate formation of 
advisory councils to the employment 
offices as provided for in the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act. 


With regard to measures for the pre- 
vention of future unemployment, the 
Executive Council announces that they 
will prepare recommendations to submit 
to the Dominion Government and other 
authorities. As the basis for future ac- 
tion the following suggestions are made: 
(a) Creation of a state employment in- 
surance fund by assessments on indus- 
tries similar to the methods adopted 
with provincial compensation funds, 
this to be administered under the au- 
thority of the Dominion Government. 
Payments from this fund to be made 
to those unemployed and those under- 
employed. Without entering into fur- 
ther details Provincial and Dominion — 
Governments should contribute  to- 
wards this fund at least the cost of its 
adininistration; (b) the completion of 
the machinery of Dominion, Provincial 
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and local Employment Councils on 
Employment and Unemployment; (c) 
the collection cf statistics as to pro- 
jected work and needed supplies by all 
public authorities in order that this 
might be carried out on the advice of 
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these councils when private enterprise 
fails to provide work; (d) alterations to 
the immigration and alien labour laws so 
as to prevent the flooding of Canada 
by workers induced to come heie, often 
under misrepresentation. 


_ THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT IN OPERATION | 


THE enactment of the Technical 
Education Act by the Dominion 
Parliament in July, 1919, has given a 
decided impetus to educational work 
in all provinces and the next few 
years should witness a decided develop- 
ment. Every province has now made a 
good start, but it is realized that if 
Canada is to keep up in the commercial 
race the technical school accommodation 
must be increased in the next ten years 
at least to equality with the present 
high school accommodation. The fol- 
lowing general outline of the main pur- 
poses of the Act will be of interest. 


Purpose of the Act 
~“Tehenical Education,’ 
the Act, ‘‘means and includes any form 
of vocational technical or industrial 
education or instruction approved by 
agreement between the Minister of 
Labour and the Government of any 
province as being necessary or desirable 
to aid in promoting industry and the 
mechanical trades, and to increase the 
earning capacity, efficiency and _ pro- 
ductive power of those employed there- 
in.’ According to this definition, 
technical education may include any 
form of education or training which will 
fit a boy or girl for useful employment 
_in any chosen vocation. The chosen 
vocation may be in the field of manu- 
facturing, engineering, commerce, trade, 
fisheries, agriculture, home-making, pro- 
fessions, ete. . ‘“Technical” and “‘indus- 
trial’? are thus included in ‘‘vocational’’ 
education. The latter term, being the 
most comprehensive and the one gener- 
ally used in the United States, will in 


? 


as defined in 


future be used to include all work to be 
promoted under the provisions of the 
Act. 


While the above definition of technical 
education is very broad and compre- 
hensive, it was clearly not intended 
that the Act should provide assistance 
for work already organized or established. 
Consequently the work to be promoted 
under the provisions of the Act has been 
limited to vocational education which 
has not been provided for except in a 
minor degree. The vocations for which 
education and training have been estab- 
lished are: (1) the professions (in- 
volving a degree), (2) teaching (ele- 
mentary and high school), (3) agricul- - 
ture—a federal grant has been given for 
this work. In accordance with the 
above, all work of college grade (courses 
leading to a degree), the training of 
nurses, the training of teachers for ele- 
mentary and high schools, and agri- 
cultural education have been excluded 
from the benefits of the Act. The work of 
the elementary schools and the academic 
courses in high schools, including man- 
ual training, are excluded because they 
are not vocational, and secondly because 
they have been long established and 
provided for. 


With the above noted classes of 
education work eliminated, the field for 
vocational training is fairly well defined. 


Character of the Training 
The Act does not provide for any 
specific kind of education or training. 


~The character of the work is to be deter- 


mined by federal-provincial agreement.. 
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In view of the fact that the Act was 
fundamentally based on the recommend- 
ations of the Royal Commission appointed 
in 1910, the report of the Commission 
was looked to for guidance on_ this 
question. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission ‘‘the 
aims of industrial training and technical 
education” should be:— 


1. The preservation of health and the 
vigour of life. 


2. The formation of good habits. 


3. The development of the sense of 
duty and responsibility. 


4. The preparation of the body, mind 
and spirit for following some useful 
occupation. 


5. The cultivation of the mental 
powers, the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of the scientific 
spirit with reference to the occupation. 


6. The promotion of goodwill, and 
desire and ability to co-operate with 
others. 


7. The maintenance of standards and 


_ideals. 


There are those who would restrict 
the work of technical education to such 
instruction or training as would im- 
prove the efficiency of the boy or girl 
as a productive machine. The adoption 
of such a policy would create an army of 
slaves instead of an army of happy, 
industrious citizens. It has, therefore, 
been decided that the aims of vocational 
education in Canada shall, as far as 
possible, be those laid down by the 
Commission. On this basis the dominant 
purpose of any course of vocational 
education shall be to trainfor citizenship, 
the fitting for useful employment being 
regarded as the crowning element in the 
educational system. Before starting 
on a definite course of vocational train- 
ing, the pupil should be aided and en- 
couraged in finding his own aptitudes 
and in selecting a vocation for which his 
native ability is best suited. In accord- 
ance with the aims set forth above, 
emphasis should be placed on the de- 
velopment of character and ability to 
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co-operate with others. This involves 
the developemnt in the individual of 
goodwill toward others, loyalty to the 
community, and a definite ‘sense of 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
improvement of organized society. 


Provisions of Federal-Provincial Agree- 
ments under the Act 


~ 


The Act provides that each province 
taking advantage of its provisions must 
enter into an agreement with the Minis- 
ter of Labour defining the conditions 


‘under which the Federal Government 


agrees to share dollar for dollar in the 
expense of promoting technical or voca- 
tional education. Agreements for the 
present year have been completed with 
all the provinces. The terms of the 
agreements differ only in minor details 
and embody the following provisions:— 


1. Technical education is limited to 
vocational education or instruction 
which is supplementary to and distinct 
from the general educational system of 
the province. Vocational day classes 
are only for persons fourteen years of 
age and over and evening classes for 
those over fifteen. 


2. Religious or privately owned schools. 
do not benefit under the Act nor do agri- 
cultural schools for which a special 
grant is provided by the Dominion 
Government. 


3. The only expenditures on voca- 
tional education which the Federal 
Government will share with the provinces 
are :— 

(a) Purchase of rentalof lands, build- 
ings, furnishings and equipment. 


(b) Travelling expenses and salaries 
of administrative staff and expenses 
incidental to administration. 


(c) Teachers’ salaries and expenses 
of teacher-training. 


4. Each province shall furnish the 
Minister with a monthly statement of 
the work done, and a half yearly finan- 
cial statement showing the expenditures 
under the agreement. 
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5. The approval of the Minister is 
necessary before grants can be made in 
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connection with the purchase or erection 


of buildings, extensions and _ equip- 


ment. 

6. The Minister or his appointee has 
the right to inspect any work coming 
within the terms of the agreement and he 
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may withhold payment of the grant if 
the work is not satisfactory. 


7. The Province shall provide for 
adequate teacher-training, as soon as 
possible, and shall furnish such others 
officers as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. 


8. Agreements are to be renewed each 
year dating from April first. 


THE PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


THE extent of the progress that has 

already been made in vocational 
education in Canada up to June of last 
year, is indicated by the accompanying 
table showing the number of vocational 
schools, teachers and pupils, in each 
province. 


The size of the schools is indicated by 
the fact that the average number of 
pupils for each is 486 and the average 
number of teachers 18. This gives an 
average of 33 pupils for each teacher, 
but must not be taken as indicating the 
size of the average class. Some of the 


evening classes consisted of only three 
or four pupils, while others were so 
large that they were divided into two 
and three groups or sections attending 
on different evenings. 


British Columbia and Alberta are the 
only provinces providing instruction by 
correspondence and these classes are 
confined to those engaged in mining. 
Nova Scotia formerly conducted cor- 
respondence courses for miners but 
these were discontinued during the war. 


The facts that the evening schools 
outnumber the day schools by three to 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN CANADA. 


Year ending June 30th, 1920. 


Number of Schools Number of Teachers Pupils Enrolled 
Province 
Day Corres- Corres- 
Day | Evening] and Total | Day | Evening/pondence| Total Day | Evening|pondence} Total 
evening Dept. 
British Columbia. .. 4 6 4 14 56 99 1 156 990 2,448 83 3,521 
Alberta csatsecr es. ° 2 10 3 15 41 62 2 105 1,099 1,557 124 2,580 
Saskatchewan...... 0 1 0 1 2 21 0 23 55 411 0 466 
Manitobar ct. sae: 3 0 4, 7 33 85 0 118 1,159 1,888 0 3,047 
Ontariones concn ies 1 38 13 52 183 931 0 1,114 4,505} 37,370 0) 41,875 
Quebets sire scsi 2 15 4 21 64 * 35 0 149 650 4,723 0 5,373 
New Brunswick.... 0 2 1 3 5 23 0 28 54| +3800 0 854 
Nova Scotia....... 0 26 U0 26 0 117 0 117 0 2,830 0 2,830 
Pi He Islands. 1 0 0 Derr lfrraoratctotects faterearare tale [Oe tauctate ol] e chote mncea ta Meeuaats cent cn eae! Te UT nd. ibaa mameere 
Totals sc. stas 12 98 139 384 1,423 3 1,810 8,512} 51,827 207} 60,546 





* Approximate. Returns incomplete. 
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one and the attendance of the former 
is over six times that of the latter, seems 
to indicate that the demand is for classes 


for adults and those who have dis- . 


continued their education in order to 
take up remunerative employment; but 
when the fact is considered that only 
about ten per cent of the public school 
children enter high schools, the only 
conclusion to be arrived at is that there 
is an urgent need for more day schools 
to prevent this flooding of the labour 
market with unskilled juvenile workers 
who must take advantage of evening 
classes in order to complete their ele- 
mentary education and qualify them- 
selves for semi-skilled employment. 


Recent Important Advances 


Since June of last year further im- 
portant advances have been made in the 
development of technical education in 
Canada, particularly in the provinces of 
Prince Edward Island and British Co- 
lumbia. The scope of the work of the 
Toronto Technical School has also been 
extended and a system of vocational 
guidance for pupils of the public schools 
of Toronto has been inaugurated. 


First VocATIONAL SCHOOL FOR PRINCE 
EpWARD ISLAND. 


The opening on December 3 at Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., of the Provincial 
Agricultural and Technical School 
marked the inauguration of a new de- 
parture in the educational system of 
Prince Edward Island. The school was 
officially opened by His Honour Lieut.- 
Governor McKinnon. Principal Vernon 
Crockett occupied the chair, and short 
addresses were given by Premier Bell, 
Prof. L. W. Gill, Director of Technical 
Education for the Dominion, Hon. W. 
M. Lea, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and Mr. R. H. Rogers, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education for Prince Edward 
Island. This new school, recently or- 
ganized by the province in conjunction 
with the Technical Education Branch of 
the Department of Labour, is primarily 
for the education of farmers’ sons over 
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fourteen who have some inclination to — 
remain on the farm, but is suitable for 
farmers of any age. The course covers 
two winter periods of twenty weeks 
each and has been formulated to reach 
the following objectives: (1) To give 
the largest amount of information and 
training in practical farming in the 
shortest possible time; (2) to train the 
farmer how to solve his own problems. 
and increase his net returns; (3) to 
unfold to him the many opportunities 
on the farm and the possibilities of rural 
life; (4) to stimulate him for the filling 
of a more useful place in the social and 
economic life of the community. The 
subjects to be taken up are as follows: 


Day Classes: Farm Animals, Crops. 
and Fertilizers, Farm Machinery and 
Engineering, Commercial English, Dairy- 
ing, Farm Management, Civies, Hor- 
ticulture, Poultry, Commercial <Arith- 
metic, Farm Economics, Woodworking 
and Blacksmithing. 


Evening Classes: Motor Mechanics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Wireless Tele- 
graphy, English and Arithmetic. 


Already the school has a day enrol- 
ment of thirty and a total in the evening 
classes of sixty-two. The hours are 
from 8.30 am. till 4 p.m., and each 
-evening from 7.30 till 9.30. The staff 
consists of the following qualified in- 
structors: Principal and instructor in 
English, Arithmetic and commercial 
subjects, Vernon Crockett; Animal 
Husbandry, Wm. Reid, B.8.A.; Field 
Husbandry, A. F. Hansuld, B.8.A.; 
Dairying, F. T. Morrow, Farm carpenter - 
and engineer; Motor Mechanics, Henry 
Whitlock; Wireless Telegraphy, Capt. 
K. 8. Rogers. 


Although the only existing course not 
directly connected with farming is 
Wireless Telegraphy, it is hoped that 
the school will develop into a general 
agricultural and technical institution, 
and ample provision has been made for 
expansion. ‘The number of courses is. 
limited only by the demand for training 
and the available funds for expansion. 
The school is located in the Rena 
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Maclean Hospital Building, and pro- 
vision has been made for a dormitory 
system to accommodate seventy-five 
students. If the school continues to 
meet with the success it has enjoyed at 
the outset, it is felt that Prince Edward 
Island will soon have a_ Technical 
School which will compare very favour- 
ably with any in the Dominion. 


First TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


New Westminster has the distinction 
of being the first city in British Columbia 
to establish a technical school devoted 
entirely to vocational education. The 
T. J. Trapp Technical School, which is 
in the building that was formerly the 
New Westminster jail, was officially 
opened by Mr. Trapp, the veteran chair- 
man of the school board, on December 
17, and some 200 students have already 
been enrolled. 


The principal, Mr. L.. Lambert, is 
supported by an efficient staff of teach- 
ers, and instruction is provided in such 
subjects as architecture, designing, chem- 
istry, machine shop practice, steam 
fitting, electricity, commercial subjects, 
English, mathematics, civics, household 
science, cooking and sewing. 
is a thoroughly modern, up-to-date 
technical school and reflects great credit 
on those men whose courage and unsel- 
fish public service have made it possible. 
It stands on five acres of well cultivated 
land, providing accommodation for agri- 
cultural work and good playgrounds. 


Although this is the first purely 
technical school to be opened in British 
Columbia, it js not the only one pro- 
viding instruction in .technical and in- 
dustrial subjects. The King Edward 
High School of Vancouver provides a 
four-year technical course for boys and 
a three-year household science course for 
girls. Evening industrial classes have 
been established in Victoria, Vancouver, 
North and South Vancouver, Chilliwack, 
Nanaimo, Fernie, Ocean Falls and Coal 
Creck, and approximately 1,900 students 
were in attendance at the close of the 
past school year. Correspondence courses 


s 


The school 
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provide instruction for those engaged 
in mining, and commercial schools estab- 
lished in eight separate centres have 
an average attendance of nearly 700 
pupils. British Columbia has for some 
time been fully alive to the need .for 
vocational training and the opening of 
the new school shows that she intends 
to keep up with the demand. 


Recent Toronto APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. T. Bengough has recently been 
appointed director of vocational guid- 
ance for public schools in Toronto. His 
appointment is evidence of the fact that 
Ontario is awake to the necessity of im- 
proving the existing elementary educa- 
tional system. Mr. Bengough was for- 
merly on the staff of the Canadian 
Senate, and was also secretary of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Train- 
ing and Technical Education which 
spent over two years investigating and 
reporting on technical education in 
Canada, United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark and Swit- 
zerland. 


The duties of the position as outlined 
by the Management Committee of the 
Board of Education are as follows:— 
(1) Collect and distribute information 
regarding available occupations and 
employments; (2) offer such counsel 
to the pupils of the Public schools as will 
enable them to plan intelligently for their 
vocational advancement and assist in 
placing them in occupations and em- 
ployments; (3) secure and arrange for 
collections and exhibitions, illustrative 
of the occupations and employments 
open to pupils of the schools; (4) super- 
intend trade talks and vocational visits; 
(5) keep the citizens informed of the ob- 
jects and activities of the vocational 
department; (6) perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him from 
time to time by the Board. The Di-. 
rector of Vocational Guidance is under 
the direction of the Management Com- 
mittee. This appointment should do 
much to assist in administering the 
Adolescent Act by retaining the active 
interest of the pupils in school work and 
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by guiding all part-time students into Howells, one of the younger of the re- 
the proper courses of study. cognized English sculptors, to the staff 
ae of the Central Technical School at 

The addition of Mr. Frederick 5. Toronto should add to that institution’s 
Challener, one of Canada’s most dis- reputation as one of the leading schools. 
tinguished artists, and Mr. Alfred of its kind on the continent. 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1918 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1,364, Alberta 1,252, Prince Edward 


has prepared a _ general review Island 484, and the Yukon 15. 
of the statistics of the manufacturing 


industries in the Dominion for the Principal Statistics of Industry 
calendar year 1918, covering the oper- | ; 
ations of 35,797 establishments, located A table showing comparative statis- 


by provinces as follows: Ontario, 15,365 ben 
Quebee 10,540, Nova Scotia 2.125, tics of industry for the years 1917 and 


British Columbia 1,786, Manitoba 1,444, 1918, and also the increases between 
Saskatchewan 1,422, New Brunswick the years mentioned, is given below: 








Increase over 





Statistics 1918 ior BLOAT 1917 
Ceapialaivestment’: 200. fee Bee $ 3,034,301,915|$ 2,786,649,727/$ 247,652,185 
finaplomees, on: Salaries.isc% s.1cs aeeeee coe ele 75,198 73,608 1,593. 
AOR eee Pius ah lei a WE, Be a Gs, ys yee 107,462,484 94,992,246 12,470,238. 
Employees on wages........ chs Been tees ay eore me rer. 602,589 601,305 1,284 
Winmecmaner mens Sitar ns ng gee ka eee 521,998,379 455,199,823 66,798,556 
BOsrOL MaLeniaig i. as he cn eee >....| °1,900,252,314) 1,605,730,640 294,521,674 
Oo alte OF prouueLsi. ins. /. See tes eee he ee 3,458,036,975| 3,015,577,940 442,459,035 


OU nied RR RNR AL SRO 1 veal ee hed SO MINKS SELON are ee el IS SS 
Employees, Salaries and Wages, 1918, by salaries and on wages is presented below 
Provinces ° : 3 
by provinces, in order of the amount of 
The number of persons employed on employment and wages paid: 


| 


Employees on Salaries Employees on wages 
Provinces oe 
Number Salaries Number Wages 
PE > 3 
OF ea RD eat ee ree Dod 39,212 56,802,691] 294,724 264,357,523 
Ber tacit eed cun ah ede ny ee tudes 20,835 29,667,542} 186,678] 146, 132.433 
BEMIS OLUMUide 090. eal ae ee ke eee 4,588 6,902,901 39,451 43,519,262 
Nowe SCOtla: ante eae Lt kee & aimee 2,163 2,548 ,097 26,873 22,266,132 
Manitoba ee cee et. Ree aye Bhs 3,222 4,809,254 20,665 18,580,427 
Newer Brunswick takea il ce ie ae ee 1,792 2,453,825 18,096 11,793 563 
ALE ator Shs nen aap ang 1,881 2,524,699 8,013 7,724,766 
DASALCHO WON cu)... Stree eaten ey cone 1,291 1,588,665 6,775 6,907,507 
Pile IAANG. oe wid re ae Ree ee 194 124,789 123 652,278 
ay UL OM Herma om icamet cree hog wags sane ote 20 40,021 41 km, 64,488 


TT III I 


] 
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Statistics of thirty leading industries The capital invested in the thirty in- 

; dustries was 68.4 per cent of the total 

The following*table gives statistics of for the whole Dominion; employees, 
the thirty principal industries of the 62.3 per cent; salaries and wages, 65.5 
country for 1918, showing in each case Per cent; and the value of products, 


aba 66.8 per cent. The industries are 
the capital invested, the number of em- sivonmin order of the “muinhersaracu 


ployees, the amount paid out in salaries ployees engaged (which does not neces- 
and wages and the value of the products. sarily correspond with the wages paid): 




















Salaries 
Industries Capital Em- and Value of 
ployees Wages Products 
$ No. $ $ 

Lumber, Jath and shingles........... 182,254,740 60,868 49,786,122 146,333,192 
AVIUDINIONS BAP oe oe he eas on 54,112,884 36;760 45,914,822 186,034,920 
Foundry and machine shop products. 84,122,446 26,463 28,960,374 82,493 897 
Piwend DADC ah win. eee vee ere: 241 344,704 25,863 26,974,226 119,309,434 
Shipbuilding and repairs............ 56,299,033 21,705 26.350,128 74,799,411 
ETOUSEDUNCING . shine ontenreek aiewee «= 36,722,958 21,107 20,693,169 60,522,151 
Rolling mills and steel furnaces...... 109,538,103 20,047 27 653,972 209,706,319 
Mee AIP Seia seas ehh. St9 AO eR les ia 72,322,688 16,531 18,677,388 40,972,617 
Re ULOS etre arenas Ma ie 53,796,394 16,004 9,227 3438 66,399 228 
Hosiery and knit goods............. 31,092,866 12,627 7,231,182 45,755,129 
Printing and publishing.. ......... 30,110,354 12,207 10,875,418 30,325,123 
Slaughtering and meat packing...... 86,969,756 11,816 12,153,501 229,231,666 
Cars-and car worker .72 0. 8) 04 ae. 32,217,295 11,739 13,126,459 66,068,705 
Clothing, women’s factory.......... 19,020,092 10,858 8,006,246 32,364,340 
Plumbing and tinsmithing........... 28,531,076 10,622 9,136,367 41,870,529 
Agricultural implements...::.:..... 74,410,608 10,072 10,268,539 34,853,673 
Electri¢ light and power. ...... 0. 4.. 401,942,402 9,640 10,354,242 53,449,133 
Poets ana Shoes. 66 Ms See vee ces 33,274,753 9,246 9,425,097 46,387,665 
Clothing, men’stactory. «.)...5 60s <. 25,703,795 8,961 7,560,749 33,835,793 
- Electrical apparatus and supplies..... 43,285,405 8,859 8,449,841 30,045,399 
Samper Products 2 | kis Sanee se sua 2s 31,806,548 8,226 6,390,083 29,425,925 
Tobaccos, cigars and cigarettes...... 23,284,799 7,897 5,338,347 37,883,974 
Boilers anid engines... ic base eee - 28,891,924 7,803 8,940,221 29,470,457 
Flour and grist mill products........ 78,303 ,022 7,047 7,550,476 262,537,122 
Piliiter Ano Cheeses fice sina es 19,079,912 7,305 5,503,594 94,927,032 
Mish preserved. ba, is. aout ss 30,334,129 5,170 3,566,442 34,007,628 
INO MINE HA R Ls ors Fee Ses SR lp 56,135,981 5,508 8.639,472 62,482,256 
Drugs and chemicals is:f os. eka 26,029,530 4.292 5,872,947 38,252,587 
Leather, tanned, curried, etc......... 28,485,806 3.631 3,464,845 33,273,925 
DlIGAT. LOUNCUS eet he ki aes lees suk 37,256,851). 2,558 2,626,890 58,812,219 
‘Totals30 industries). f2.:.4.k6 es $ 2,076,630,844 422,397|$ 418,623,502 |$ 2,311,831,449 





Totals all-industries..’:..5 0.5.00 $ 3,034,301,915 677,787/$  629,460,863|/$ 3,458,036,975 
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THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN CANADA DURING 1918 





Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with preliminary figures for 1919 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has issued a report on the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada during 1918. 
The report was prepared in collaboration 
with the Dominion Forestry Branch, 
the Department of Crown Lands of 
Nova Scotia, the Department of Lands 
and Mines of New Brunswick, the De- 
partment of Lands and Forests of Que- 
bec and the Department of. Lands of 
British Columbia. In addition to vari- 
ous other statistics relating to the 
industry the report gives by provinces 
the number of workers employed, the 
hours of labour, and the rates of wages 
paid in pulp mills, pulp and paper mills, 
and paper mills during 1918, with 
comparative figures for 1917. 


The report shows a continued growth 
in the industry, the number of mills in 
operation having increased from 83 in 


1917 to 94 in 1918 with an increase in ~ 


the volume of production from $96,- 
340,327 to $119,309,434. Salaries and 
wages rose from $20,358,019 in 1917 to 
$26,974,225 in the following year, an 
increase of 32.5 per cent, and the aver- 
age number of: salaried employees and 
wage earners increased from 22,075 to 
24,712 or 12.62 per cent. 


The total capital invested in the in- 
dustry including land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, stocks on hand and working 
capital amounted to $241,344,704 as 
compared with $186,787,407 in 1917. 
From these figures it will be seen that 
the salaries and wages paid amounted 
to about 11 per cent of the capital 


invested and nearly 23 per cent of the 


value produced. 


Comparison of Weekly Wages 


Of the 21,699 employees on wages in 
1917, the number receiving less than 
$10 per week was 1,546, or 7.1 per cent 
of the total, whereas in 1918 the number 
- receiving less than $10 per week was 


1,173 or 5 per cent. Those receiving» 
$10 but less than $15 per week numbered 
6,999 in 1917, or 32.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with 3,062 in 1918, or 13.1 per 
cent. In the class receiving $15: per 
week but less than $20 the number was 
8,130 in 1917, or 37.5 per cent as against 
7,499 in 1918, or 32.2 per cent. In the 
class receiving $20 but less than $25 per 
week the number was 3,119 in 1917, or 


14.4 per cent, as against 6,318 in 1918, 


or 27.1 per cent. In the class receiving 
more than $25 per week the number in 
1917 was 1,905 or 8.8 per cent, as against 
5,259 in 1918, or 22.6 per cent. The 
following table indicates the number of 
wage earners in all the mills classified 
according to their weekly wages during 
1918. with a comparative table for 1917. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES 














1918 1917 
m mR 5 
o| 3 o| 8 
s o|a eS} 6 Ss o|Sa & 6 ad 
Pie Bo he fH An bea a 
Under $4;..00.5 5. 5} 4) 24 33 Syed ute Ws 48 
$ 4 but under $ 5. 3] 16] 17 36 24, 17; 9 50: 
$ 5 but under $ 6. SiO 26 34 44] 84) 13 141 
$ 6 but under $ 7. 39] 65} 29 133 72|141| 27 240: 
$ 7 but under § 8. 87} 50} 224 114/112; 19) 245 
$ 8 but under $ 9 122/210] 29! 361 122} 95)— 3] 220 
$ 9 but under $10 ZIG = 2ole i652 477|108| 17 602 
$10 but under $12. 371/148} 23}  542I!| 1,331] 50 9} 1,390 
$12 but under $15./ 2,402/102} 16} 2,520] 5,595! 14!.... 5,609 
$15 but under $20.) 7,420} 22} 57] 7,499/) 8,117] 6) 7! 8.130 
$20 but under $25. 6,308] 9 1)6;318)) “3A19) eee 3,119 
$25 and over..... 5,258} 1 5,259]! 1,904] 1)...2} 1,905 
Totals.......| 22,234/780] 297] 23,311|| 20,957/636' 106 21,699 














SS 


The average weekly wages of all em- 
ployees irrespective of age or sex was 
$1,576 in 1917 and $1,920 in 1918, or an 
average increase of 21.83 per cent. 


Employment 


The following table gives by months 
employment in the different classes of 
mills. The greatest amount of employ- 
ment was in the combined pulp and paper 
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mills, which averaged for the year 61.8 
per cent of the total employment in the 
industry. 


EMPLOYMENT BY MONTHS FOR CLASSES OF MILLS. 








Pulp Paper Paper All 
Mills Mills Mi Mills 
es | ee | ee, | ee eae ean 
aS a se ae 
© 3s o 3 o o 
218/218! 2st+d8/3ié8 
rom = ey | eee =| & ro 
January....... 6,000} 27] 14,811) 302) 1,497) 454] 22,407) 783 
February. ..... 6,307] 27| 14,674] 281] 1,509] 461} 22,490) 769 
March........ 6,272| 29] 14,469] 307) 1,555] 484) 22,296; 820 
Fg bp ee eee ahs 6,413] 27| 13,800) 327) 1,536) 490) 21,749) 344 
BV sey. soe 6,821} 36| 14,819} 319) 1,578} 493] 23,218) 848 
dunese sees 7,131] 41) 14,990} 335} 1,596] 501) 23,717) 877 
Dulyneee bcs: 7,648} 35! 14,983] 345] 1,682] 502] 24,313} 883 
August........ 7,273| 36] 15,782] 380) 1,689) 494] 24,744] 860 
September..... 7,097| 39] 14,988} 325] 1,636] 522) 23,721) 886 
October....... 6,832] 41] 14,424) 330] 1,655] 512) 22,911) 883 
November..... 7,024! 36] 14,171] 331] 1,660] 480} 22,855) 847 
December y's 6,656} 39] 14,221) 330) 1,740] 516} 22,617} 885 
A verage for the 
YOAP s cisre emg: « 790| 34| 14,444) 326] 1,611) 492] 23,086) 807 





Average Working Time 


The following table shows the average 
working time per year, per week and per 
shift, for each class of mulls for all 
Canada. It will be seen that the com- 
bined pulp and paper mills operated the 
greatest number of days in the year, 
namely, 290.8. The hours both per week 
. and per shift were greatest in pulpmills. 
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AVERAGE WORKING TIME BY CLASSES OF MILIS 


Pulp 
Pulp and Paper All 
Mills Paper | Mills Mills 
Mi 
Days on ‘ull time.......... 245.7; 290.8] 257.5) 264.7 
Days on 34 time........... 8.6 2 2 4.2 
UUM ear apnea ye Ree one Paes 6.7 4 
Days on less than time... 1.6 BOP eaves © 6 
Daysidlere ccs vies cres 44.9 8.8 37.8 30.5 
Hours worked per shit..... 11.2 9.3 9.8 10.1 
Hours worked per week..... 70.3 55.3 63.2 62.9 


Preliminary Report on the Pulp and Paper 
Industry of Canada during 1919 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has issued a preliminary report on the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada in 
1919. The report covers 99 plants re- 
presenting a total capital of $264,- 
581,300. The amount paid in salaries 
and wages for the year totalled $32,- 
323,789 distributed among 25,491 male 
and 1,274 female employees. The largest 
number of employees were in combined 
pulp and paper mills, which had 15,335 
male and 555 female workers. In pulp 
mills there were 7,853 male and 94 
female employees, and in paper mills 
2,303 male and 625 female employees. 
The value of wood pulp produced during 
the year was estimated at $48,562,088, 
and of paper $91,362,913. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN ONTARIO IN 1919 


THE 29th annual report of the Ontario 

Department of Mines for the year 
1919 records a decline of 26.7 per cent 
in the mineral production of the Prov- 
ince from that of the previous year, the 
- aggregate value of all mines and quarries, 
metallic and non-metallic, being $58,- 
883,916, as compared with $80,308,972 
in 1918. This decline was due to the 
cessation of the abnormal demand during 


the war period for certain products 
required for military purposes, such as 
nickel, copper and iron pyrites, the 
production of these minerals being fur- 
ther stimulated by the high level of 
prices obtained during the war. 

The report tabulates for each me- 
tallic and non-metallic mineral the 
quantity produced during the year, the 
value of the products, the number cf 
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employees and the amount of wages paid. 
The following is a summary of these 
statistics. 























Em- 
Products. Quantity | ploy-| Wages 
ees 
Metallic. 

Goldie 2 OF, 505,964} 2,188/$ 3,050,221 
SHIVOR a “| 11,868,252) 2,121) (2,876,660 
Copper in matte, 

short tons.... 9,431) 2,536) 3,382,154 
Other products..|.......... 2,409} 3,489,764 

Lotal metallic... eo 2 9,254} 12,798,799 
Non-metallic. 
Clay products, 

(brick and 

PALO dg MeO Sal ied a ee ..{ 1,904; 1,405,132 
Cement, Port- 

land, bbls.....| 2,022,575} 647 722,029 
Natural gas, M. | 

Caretta = 11,085,819] 506 444 678 

_ Petroleum, crude 

imp. gal......] 7,703,515] 1,580] 2,045,072 
Stone, building, 

eranite, eben 2 ee 688 556,162 
Other products..|.......... 2,674| 2,506,963 
Total non-met- 

OIC ene ey tan eee 7,974| 7,680,036 
isrand total ne. Aices:? . . (g17,228] 20,478,845 








In gold production Ontario led the 
other provinces with 66 per cent of the 
total amount produced in Canada, and 
only California among the American 
States exceeded the output of the Pro- 
vince during the year. This record was 
established in spite of the fact that the 
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industry was hampered by a shortage 
of labour, industrial disputes, and other 
causes. A great impetus was given to 
silver mining in Cobalt and Gowganda 
by the high prices which ruled through- 
out the year, the average New York — 
price being 111.122 cents per fine ounce. 
High prices permitted the mining of 
low grade ore, led to the reopening of 
abandoned slopes, and made profitable 
the re-treatment of dumps having a low 
silver content. The production of 
nickel and copper, greatly curtailed on 
the close of the war, showed a marked 
revival before the end of the year. 
The quantity of iron ore marketed in 
1919 fell a little short of the level of 1918; 
a large proportion of the mine shipments 
going to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Pig iron also showed a decline 
from the previous year’s level; ten blast 
furnaces were in operation during the 
year, but only one of them was worked 
steadily, the remainder having slack 
periods, or occasionally shutting down. 
With the exception of 54,000 pounds of 
lead recovered from the Ontario silver 
and gold ores refined in the United 
States, the entire output of lead came 
from the mine at Galetta on the Ottawa 
River. The output of clay products was 
valued at $3,776,562 as compared with 
$2,018,450 in 1918 and $4,105,597 in 
1914. Labour and fuel scarcity are 
stated to have kept down production 
while builders refrained from large 
scale Hfouse construction owing to high 
costs and unsettled labour conditions. 

An account of the mining accidents 
mentioned in this Report appeared in 
the Lasour GazEerrn for May, 1920, 
on page 617. 





EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE ON EMPLOYMENT IN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 


THE effects of the recent strike of 

British mine workers upon em- 
ployment in other industries have been 
estimated by means of records collected 
by the Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain under direction of the Ministry 
of Labour. It is explained, however, in 


an article in the British Labour Gazette, 
that these records are not to be taken 
as an exact measure of the effects of the 
coal strike on employment, since there 
was already a considerable amount of 
unemployment due to slackness in 
various trades, particularly in the cotton, 
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lace, hosiery and clothing trades, while 
some unemployment also resulted from 
other strikes, shortage of materials, and 
other causes. Again, the returns obtained 
relate only to plants which came under 
the observation of the Exchanges. The 
coal miners’ strike began on October 18, 


and the numbers unemployed on subse- 
quent selected days were as follows:— 





Discharged Suspended 
owing to owing to On 
entire closing reductions short 
of plants. in staffs. time. 
October 19....... 29,000 82,000 {Large number. 
October 26...... 82,000 _ 128,000 250,000 
November 3..... is 148,000 348,000 


95,000 


The industries mainly affected by the 
coal strike were iron and steel manu- 
facture; engineering and shipbuilding; 
textiles (of short time workers nearly 
one half were in the latter industry); 
tin mining; potteries; dock labour 
(especially coal trimmers, coal tippers 
and coal porters); seamen, and the 
fishing industry. The working of short 
time was to some extent a voluntary 
measure on the part of employers, who 
took this means of alleviating the hard- 
ships caused by the strike either on the 
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suggestion of the Government and of 
certain of the Employers’ Associations, 
or else as the result of orders by the 
Board of Trade limiting the quantity of 
coal, gas and electricity consumed in 
factories (with certain exceptions) to 
50 per cent of the average quantities con- 
sumed. The position of railway workers 
was exceptional. Freight traffic was 
reduced and passenger services were 
drastically curtailed, thus reducing the 
amount of employment available; but: 
the ‘“‘guaranteed week”? was maintained 
and earnings were thus not greatly 
affected by these reductions. 


The figures of unemployment given 
in the foregoing table probably fall far 
short of the total number of persons out: 
of work in consequence of the strike, 
which is estimated by the British Labour 
Gazette at not less than 350,000 and 
probably many more, since the percent- 
age unemployed among members of 
trade unions (mainly of skilled workmen) 
excluding coal miners, rose from 2.5 per 
cent at the beginning of October to 
5.3 per cent at the beginning of Nov- 
ember. The extent of the increase in the 
number of persons working on short time 
is shown from the statement that while 
the number of workpeople employed in 
certain industries decreased in the period 
of the strike by 4.6 per cent, the total 
wages paid in the industries showed a 
decline in the same period of 20.4 per 
cent. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Scheme of Adult Apprenticeship for Increasing Present Supply of Labour 


DURING the months of August, Sep- 

tember and October last, negoti- 
ations were proceeding between the 
British Government and the Resettle- 
ment Committee of the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry for the 
purpose of increasing the supply of 
labour for housing schemes and for 
maintaining an increasing output on 
these schemes. The proposals discussed 


in these negotiations as reported in the 
British Labour Gazette, included changes. 
in the apprenticeship system with a view 
to admission to the trades of ex-service 
men. The final scheme proposed by the 
Government was adopted by the Re- 
settlement Committee on September 3, 
and on October 20 the Committee ap- 
proved a draft letter to be sent to the 
constituent bodies of the Council re- 
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commending that in return for the 
Government’s concessions regarding 
time loss on housing work owing to stress 
of weather, the employers and operatives 
should support the scheme for adult 
apprenticeship. The scheme provides 
that in every section of the building 
industry firms may accept as apprentices 
suitable young men, including labourers, 
between the ages of 19 and 26 years. 
In places where the industry is suffi- 
ciently organized, all applications shall 
be referred to, and approved by, a small 
Joint Committee of employers and oper- 
atives which shall be set up in such places 
for this purpose. The intending ap- 
prentice will first serve a probationary 
period of three months without indenture 
at the same rate of wages as for the first 
six months of indentured apprenticeship. 
Following on the probation, there shall 
be an indentured period of service, to 
the particular trade, of (a) three years 
for men apprentices who enter between 
the ages of 23 and 26, and (6) four years 
for those entering between the ages of 
19 and 28. All ex-service men will, 
however, be admitted to the elder cate- 
gory, and will serve a three-year period. 


_ The scheme provides a scale of mini- 
mum wages to be paid for each six 
months’ period of apprenticeship.. Those 
adult apprentices who are serving a three 
year term will receive 50 per cent of the 
district rate, applicable to journeymen 
of the particular trade, for the first 
period of six months, 55 per cent for the 
second period, 60 per cent for the third 
period, 70 per cent for the fourth period, 
80 per cent for the fifth period, and 90 
per cent for the last period. Those 
apprentices serving a four-year term 
will receive 33 1-3 per cent for their first 
period and 40 per cent for their second 
six months period. Thereafter they will 
receive an additional 10 per cent in each 
successive period except in the seventh 
and last periods, when they receive 85 
per cent, and 90 per cent, respectively, 
of the district journeymen’s rate applic- 
able. | 

The wages received by the adult ap- 
prentices shall be subject to review by 
the foreman under whose supervision the 
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adult apprentice is working, and shall 
be raised when in the foreman’s judg- 
ment the skill and ability of the ap- 
prentice so deserve; provided that such 
increase shall not be made at intervals 
of less than four months, and that the 
men apprentices shall not attain the full 
journeymen’s rate except during the last 
six months of indenture. The necessary 
tools shall be provided by the employer 
at the commencement of the term of 
apprenticeship, and shall be paid for by 
the apprentice during the last 12 months 
of his indenture by weekly instalments 
to be deducted from his wages. The 
local Joint Committee shall arrange for 
periodical trade tests, and at such tests 
may decide whether the rate of wages 
should be increased beyond the schedule 
rate, the eligibility of the apprentices for 
membership of the operatives’ unions, 
and whether the employers have ful- 
filled their undertaking that these ap- 
prentices should obtain proper variety 
in their training. 


The operatives in all trades shall 
definitely co-operate and assist in the 
teaching of apprentices under this 
scheme in order that they may speedily 
become efficient. The duties of em- 
ployers in relation to this scheme are 
that all employers should offer to em- 
ploy some adult apprentices, that they 
should give them proper variety in 
training, and should pay the fees of any 
evening classes at approved technical 
schools, attendance at which the local 
Joint Committee may deem a necessary 
condition of indenture. 


The maximum number of apprentices 
who may enter the industry under this 
scheme shall be the number of suitable 
and approved candidates offering for 
each trade, provided that the total 
number of apprentices taken under the 
scheme for any one trade by an employer, 
together with any boy apprentice he 
may have in the same trade, shall not 
exceed the total number of apprentices 
allowed for that trade under any exist- 
ing regulations governing the number 
of apprentices. In those trades where 
no such regulations exist, the admission 
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of apprentices under the scheme shall be 
subject as to numbers to an agreement 
being entered into between the em- 
ployers and the executive of the Trade 
Union concerned. 


The above scheme shall continue in 
operation until December 21, 1923, and 
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provision is made for its review and 
renewal, if advisable, by the Industrial 
Council. Intending apprentices over 
the age of 22 will be accepted under the 
scheme only until December 31, 1921, 
and others must enter before December 
od O22. 


ARBITRATION IN BUILDING TRADES DISPUTES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Work of National! Board for Jurisdictional Awards 


HE work of the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Build- 
ing Industry in the United States is the 
subject of an article by W. C. Roberts 
in The National Civic Federation Review 
(New York). This organization was 
formed over a year ago after. twelve 
years of effort, mainly by the Building 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labour, represented by its 
secretary Wm. J. Spencer, and is now 
beginning to show results in more peace- 
ful conditions in the industry. The 
need for a better understanding in 
matters of jurisdiction is evident 
from the fact, stated by John Donlin, 
president of the Building Trades De- 
-partment, that 95 per cent of the strikes 
in the building industry have hitherto 
been caused by the mutual encroach- 
~ment of the various trades. The new 
means for arbitrating disputes arising in 
these twilight zones between trades was 
approved both by the workers through 
their unions and by the contractors, 
architects and engineers through their 
associations, and was further encour- 
aged by the Federal Department of 
Labour. 


The preamble to the constitution of 
the board refers to the new era of 
arbitration and conciliation on the close 
of the war and proceeds: ‘‘The Build- 
ing Industry recognizes the equity of 
this principle and agrees to unite its 
efforts for the purpose of adjusting, in 


a conciliatory and co-operative spirit, 
j 


such differences of opinion as now exist 
or may arise in the future. The immedi- 
ate object is to settle disputes as to 
jurisdiction over work that is claimed 
by more than one building trade.” 


The National Board consists of eight 
members, three of whom are chosen by 
the Building Trades Department, two 
by the Associated General Contractors 
of America, and one each by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the Engin- 
eering Council, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Trades Employers. 
Its duties are to hear claims for juris- 
diction over work performed by building 
trades and to determine by which trade 
the work in contention shall be per- 
formed; at least a two-thirds majority 
of the voting members of the full Board 
is required to render an award in all cases. 
Should the Board fail to reach an agree- 
ment an umpire may be agreed upon 
whose findings shall be final, and if the 
Board should be unable by a two-thirds 
majority to agree upon an umpire, the 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour shall be called upon to 
name an umpire. Each signatory to 
the agreement undertakes that the 
members of his organization shall not 
take part in sympathetic strikes in any 
case of jurisdictional dispute. The 
labour organizations included in the 
agreement likewise undertake to secure 
the compliance of their members with 
the awalrds of the Board on pain of 
suspension from their International or- 
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ganization. A similar penalty is attach- 
ed to the failure of architects, engineers 
or employers in respect of their respect- 
ive organizations. The Board further 
recommends that in order to avoid 
jursdictional strife, new materials, spe- 
cialties and methods of application be 
passed upon by the Board before being 
specified or used, provided six members 
of the Board agree that the subject has 
not been previously covered. No mem- 
ber representing the Building Trades 
Department may vote on an award in a 
dispute in which his own craft is in- 
volved. 


Commenting upon the establishment 
of the Board, W. C. Roberts says: ‘““The 
fact that the union officials were the 
first to advocate the elimination of these 
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disputes by conciliation and arbitration 
proves conclusively that whatever im- 
provements in industrial conditions the 
country may enjoy must originate in and 
be fought for by organized labour. The 
contractors, architects and engineers 
are forced to follow.” 


The members of the National Board 
are HK. J. Russell, chairman, American 
Institute of Architects; R. P. Miller, 
Engineering Council; Col. J. R. Wig- 
gins and F. J. C. Dresser, Associated 
General Contractors of America; E. 
M. Craig, National Association of Build- 
ing Trades Employers; Wm. Dobson, 
W. L. Hucheson and J. J. Hynes, Build- 
ing Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labour; Wm. J. Spencer, 
secretary. 





SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


“‘Ambassador’’ Martens deported from the United States.—Lenine ani the World 
Revolution 


[‘ the pamphlet issued by the Depart- 

ment of Labour in August, 1920, en- 
titled “Information Respecting the Rus- 
sian Soviet System and its Propaganda 
in North America’’, reference was made 
to the report of the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate 
which had been charged with the task 
of investigating the activities in the 
United States of one Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens, the so-called ‘“‘Ambassador” of 
Soviet Russia to the United States, and 
some extracts from the Committee’s 
report were included in the depart- 
mental pamphlet. It will be of interest 
to note the further developments with 
respect to the official attitude of the 
United States Government to Mr.Mar- 
tens. The deportation of Mr. Martens 
having been ordered by Mr. W. B. 
Wilson, Secretary for Labour in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Cabinet, a letter was 
received by Secretary Wilson from Mr. 
Charles Retch, counsel for Mr. Martens, 
. protesting against deportation. Secre- 


tary Wilson’s reply is of special interest 
aS an expression of the deportation 
policy of the Department of Labour of 
the United States. The text of the 
letter is as follows: 


I am in receipt of your letter of December 
26, 1920, relative to the return of Mr. Martens 
to Russia. I have authorized Mr. Hampton, 
acting Commissioner-General of Immigration, to 
complete the arrangements for the departure of 
Mr. Martens and the other persons he desires to 
go with him. 


I am _ glad to know that some one in 
Russia has at last awakened to realaization of 
the friendship that has existed between the 
American people and the Russian people. So 
far as the American Government and the Amer- 
1can people are concerned, that friendship for 
the Russian people still continues. 


In dealing with the question of deportation 
of aliens, the Department of Labor is not con- 
cerned with the fora of government adopted by 
or imposed upon the people of Russia, except in so 
so far as our sympathies go out to those who are 
oppressed. In the evidence presented to me in 
the Martens case, it was clearly shown that a 
group of men calling themselves Communists had 
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set up a military dictatorship in Russia; that 
they had camouflaged it under the name of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, seeking to convey 
the impression that it was a dictatorship by the 
proletariat; that it had by force of arms intro- 
duced compulsory labor, in other words, slavery, 
into Russia; that the proletariat were compelled 
to work at occupations selected for them at 
meager wages and long hours imposed under the 
direction of the military masters. Naturally the 
sympathy of the Administration and of the 
American people, including the workers goes out 
to the Russian people under such circumstances, 
just as our sympathies go out to the oppressed of 
all lands, no matter who or what the oppressor 
may be. 


Reaut Cause or COMPLAINT 


But these things did not bring Mr. Martens 
within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor. The evidence was cumulative and con- 
clusive that the military dictatorship of Russia 
calling itself the Soviet Government, was appro- 
priating large sums of money to stir up insur- 
rection by. torce of arms against the United 
States Government. It is a novel principle in 
international law and one that is not likely to be 
generally accepted that a newly established 
military dictatorship in one country may capi- 
talize the traditional friendship of another 
country for its people by making a pretense of 
wanting to establish friendly relations with the 


government at the same time that it is seeking to_ 


destroy it by stirring up insurrection. As long 
as that attitude is maintained by any group in 
Russia, whether it temporarily dominates that 
country by force of arms or not, members of its 
organization residents in, but alien to, the United 
States will be subject to the deportation laws 
administered by the Department of Labour. 


Our government is a peoples’ government. Its 
basic law can be changed whenever the people 
desire it to be changed, by peaceful parliamentary 
processes. It can be made as radical as anyone 
may desire, whenever a sufficient number of our 
people are convinced that radicalism is the kind 
of government we need, and by the same process 
it can respond to the needs of conservatism. Yet 
this is the government that the Soviet group in 
Russia seek to overthrow through the fighting 
force of an aggressive minority which they hope 
to pit against a passive majority. 


INTERFERENCE RESENTED 


I have taken pains on various occasions to 
point out that there is nothing in our immigra- 
tion law that requires the deportation of any 
alien because he beljeves in, teaches or advocates 
Socialism, Communism, Syndicalism, a Soviet 
form of government, a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, abolition of pi pane rights, or any other 
change in our political or social structure, pro- 
vided he seeks to bring about the change by the 
parliamentary process of convincing the people 
that his political and economic philosophy is 
right. But, having established a government 
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with universal suffrage, and consequently the 
most perfect democracy on earth, we will not 
permit a military despotism in Russia, re- 
imposed upon a people but recently relieved 
from bondage, to stir up insurrection among our 
alien residents to whom we have extended 
hospitality and opened the doors of hope, even 
though their efforts in that direction are so futile 
that they cause us but slight annoyance. 


The insulting intimation that profitable trade 
with Russia is so important in the American 
mind that we would permit our own institutions 
to be undermined and destroyed and our liberties 
submerged if we can but have access to that 
trade, only reflects the brutal materialistic con- 
ceptions of the dominant group in Russia. We 
have given several illustrations to the world, 
among them our entrance into the recent war, - 
that while we love comfort we hate oppression 
and have a passion for human liberty. 


For these reasons Congress has directed that 
every alien who is a member of an organization 
that proposes to use force to overthrow the 
United States shall be expelled. The tradi- 
tional friendship between the American and 
Russian peoples will continue, and when a 
government exists in Russia that seeks to work 
out Russian destiny in the Russian way, and 
leaves us to work out our destiny in our way, 
there will be no desire on the part of the American 
Government to deport its officers and members 
as such. 


The Soviet Premier’s Latest Declaration 
i 
The step taken by the United States 
Government with respect to the Soviet 
“Ambassador” takes on additional im- 
portance in view of the declaration of 
policy on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as appearing in the official Bol- 
shevist ‘‘Krasnaia Gazetta’’ (Red Ga- 
zette) of November 23, 1920, and as 
contained in a speech stated to have been 
delivered by Lenine at the Moscow 
Convention of the Communist Party. 
The extract is reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Russian Information 
Bureau in the United States. The text 
of Lenine’s speech is as follows: 


After splendid victories in the summer, coming 
after tremendous defeats, after the preliminary 
peace with Poland which enabled us to make 
short work of Wrangel, the imperialistic papers 
have begun to state definitely that Poland has 
made peace against the wishes of France. The 
plan of the Powers who insisted upon the con- 
tinuation of the War has collapsed. We have 
obtained a breathing spell that is more substan- 
tial than any during the past three years. The 
world revolution, by whose aid alone we can win, 
does not mature at the speed which we hoped 
for in the beginning. 
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We are fighting for such conditions as would 
give us the possibility and strength to await the 
arrival of the revolution. 
tries have emerged from the War as bourgeois 
countries. They have succeeded in averting the 
revolutionary storm. Still, after a period of 
three years, the Imperialists are compelled to 
give up their struggle against Russia which has, 
In comparison with their own military resources, 
practically none. 


For three years their armies were attacking 
us in Archangel, Odessa, and the Crimea, but 
these armies became demoralized. A new cam- 
paign against us is possible. But we have ob- 
tained not merely a breathing spell, but the 
possibility of existing amidst bourgeois countries. 
This means that the revolution has already 
matured within those countries. If there exists 
now a country that has been able to fight the 
imperialists for three years, even though it be in 
a Bolshevist manner, then such a country is 
inevitably an international factor. 


Our granting of concessions to the American 
millionaires will serve to make relations between 
Japan and America more strained. ‘There is 
already talk in Japan that Russia is driving it to 
war with America. We shall utilize their conflict 
for our own interests. By signing concession 
agreements with the bourgeoisie, we gain a 
moral as well as material victory. Our foes, 
burning with desire to crush us by armed force, 
are now compelled to conclude agreements with 
us, and to contribute to our consolidation and 
strengthening. To condemn us for signing the 
concessions would be right only if we were able 
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to overthrow capitalism throughout the world 
with the effort of one country. 


In the Caucasus conditions are arising which 
might force us into war. But that peril is in- 
significant to us. It may be that we will end it 
in peace, but if it is to be war, it willbe at a dis- 
tant border and with an overwhelming balance: 
of power in our favour. f 


(Speaking of the economic situation, Lenine 
dwelt upon the isolation of the central author- 
ity from the life of the country, but emphasized 
that there was nevertheless some improvement 
noticeable. ) 


We have overthrown the bourgeoisie, we have 
won the power, and we have been able to main- 
tain it, but that is still little. We must obtain 
the possibility of ruling the country and its 
economic life. We must show an example of 
constructive work, demonstrating that the 
proletariat is a real power, capable not only of 
defending itself, but also building. H we won’t 
be able to do that, no military successes can save 
us, and we shall suffer relapse. 


We must show the peasantry that the new or- 
der is more advantageous for it. For the estab- 
lishment of order, a single plan is indispensable, 
and that requires the creation of some technical 
preliminary conditions. ; 


Technical experience shows that one such 
condition is—electrification. This will require 
a complete revolution of our economic life, with 
a tremendous expenditure of effort. We say: 
“Communism, Soviet Rule, Electrification!” 





THE JOINT MARITIMé 


[X conformity with a decision of the 
Governing Body of the _ Iinter- 
national Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, five shipowners and five sea- 
men were appointed to a Joint Maritime 
Commission by the International Sea- 
men’s Conference which met at Genoa 
in June last. The Commission was 
completed subsequently by the Govern- 
ing Body which appointed two of its 
members to act on it. The members of 
the Commission were Mr. Deckers 
(Belgium), Mr. Hori (Japan), Mr. 
Cuthbert Lewis (Great Britain), Mr. 
Nordborg (Sweden), and Mr. Robb 
(Canada) representing the shipowners; 
Mr. Doring (Germany), Captain Gui- 
lietti (Italy), Mr. Nilson (Norway), Mr. 
Rivelli (France), and Mr. Havelock 


COMMISSION, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Wilson (Great Britain), representing 
the seamen, and Mr. Robert Pirot, 


‘French representative of the employers, 


and Mr. Oudegeest, Dutch representative 
of the workers, members of the Govern- 
ing Body. 


The first meeting of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission was held at Geneva | 
on November 8, with Mr. Arthur Fon- 
taine (France) as Chairman. The 
Agenda submitted for discussion com- 
prised the following items: (1) The 
constitution of the Commission; (2) the 
Report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; (3) questions 
bearing upon the establishment of an 
international maritime code, and (4) 
various decisions of the Genoa Confer- 
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ence requiring action by the Joint Mari- 
time Commission. 


At the opening session the Chairman 
reminded the Commission that it was in 
some sort a consultative Committee to 
_ which the International Labour Office 
would appeal when considering technical 
maritime questions. 


The Commission instructed the Inter- 
national Labour Office to enquire as to 
how the recommendations regarding the 
regulation of the hours of work could be 
applied to the fishing industry; to ap- 
proach the International Waterways 
-Commission of the United States and 
Canada with regard to the application 
of the recommendation relating to in- 
land navigation; to prepare detailed 
information on the application of the 
eight-hour day law in the Marine Service 
in France. 


The Director’s Report contained a 
full account of the work which had 
already been undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office with a view to the 
establishment of an International Sea- 
men’s Code. In his report the Director 
of the International Labour Office gave 
the following list of general subjects 


which might be covered by the Office in | 


its work on the Code. 


1. Facilities for finding employment for sea- 
men. 

2. Articles of agreement and their control by 
public authorities. ji 

3. The obligations of the seamen to the ship- 
owners, and the regulation of work on board 
ship. (Hours of work, weekly rest, etc.). 

_ 4, Wages, their mode of payment, suspensions 
and retentions of wages, seizures and assignment. 

5. The feeding and accommodation of sea- 
men on board ship, and generally measures con- 
cerning the health of seamen. . 

6. Rules relating to safety on board ship. 

- 7, Sickness and injuries to seamen. 

8. Repatriation of seamen discharged in 
foreign ports. 

9. The conditions of expiration of articles of 
agreement, and particularly the right of the 
seaman to terminate his agreement in certain 
ports and under certain conditions. 

10. The rules relating to conciliation and 
where necessary, judgments on individual dis- 
putes arising between a shipowner or master and 
a seaman. (Rules as to the competence of 
tribunals and rules of procedure). 


' Governments for 
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11. Fixing of a minimum age for admission to 
maritime work. 


lla. Fixing of a minimum age for admission of 
workers to the engine room. 


12. Composition of effectives on board ship, 
and regulation of the employment of foreign 
labour on board ship. 


13. Insurance of seamen against incapacity or 
sickness, old age insurance or retiring pensions, 
insurance against unemployment through ship- 
wreck or for other causes. 


14. The service of inspection of maritime 
work, charged with the control of the applic- 
ation of- conventions, laws and _ regulations 
URE to the hygiene and safety of maritime 
work. 


15. Discipline on board ship. 


16. Rules relating to the solution by means 
of conciliation and arbitration of collective 
disputes as to maritime work; establishment 
of regulations with regard to wages, with uniform 
determination in all countries of the consider- 
ations to be taken into account in the estab- 
lishment of these regulations. 


17. The granting of international reciprocity 
as regards seamen, especially in the matter of the 
remitting of wages due to foreign seamen; the 
evolution of the estates of seamen deceased in 
foreign countries or on board foreign vessels; 
assistance to seamen in case of sickness, injury, 
shipwreck, etc. 


The preparatory work for the elabor- 
ation of an International Seamen’s Code 
was outlined as follows: 


1. Collection of materials, information and 
documents; classification and digesting of ma- 
terials assembled, and constant completion of 
them; distribution of results among Govern- 
ments and _ people interested; correspondence 
with Governments and with organizations of 
shipowners and seamen. 


2. Study and use of materials collected and 
classified under (1); preparation of question- 
naires for distribution to Governments and 
organizations of shipowners and seamen; pre- 
paration of drafts and proposals for the Inter- 
national Code. 


3. Criticism of drafts by competent legal 
experts, representing points of view of various 
countries and various interests. 

4. More general criticisms and checking of 
work of legal experts by non-legal representatives 
of interests affected. 

5. Communications to Ministries of various 
opinions of Government 
officials. - - 

6. Final consideration of proposed drafts of 
an International Code. 
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The Commission took action upon 
this Report as follows: 


1. It approved the general method of 
procedure proposed therein for the 
elaboration of the International Sea- 
men’s Code. 


2. It asked the International Labour 


Office to ascertain from the Governments 
the me&sures taken or contemplated by 
them, for the establishment of naticnal 
codes required by the Genoa Conference. 


3. It further instructed the Office to 
send to the Governments and also to 
the national owners’ and seamen’s or- 
ganizations, for their observations, a 
memorandum on the methods adopted 
for the construction of an international 
code. 


4. It proposed that as a preliminary 
measure the drafting of an international 
- code of seamen’s articles of agreement 
- should be taken in hand. 


With regard to unemployment insur- 
ance for seamen the Commission decided 
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that the consideration of this question 
should be postponed for the next session, 
in the course of which a report should 
be submitted on the operation of the 
scheme in Great Britain and on similar 
measures taken in other countries. 


The Commission instructed the Inter- 
national Labour Office to institute an 
inquiry among doctors who had _ spe- 
clalized in questions regarding the 
health of seamen, and to approach the 
Governments and shipowners, with a 
view to securing the introduction of 
effective measures and in particular the 
establishment of institutions to provide 
seamen with healthy recreation in ports. 
The Office was further instructed to 
make inquiries into seamen’s technical 
education, and it was felt that this 
question could not be considered apart 
from seamen’s recreation. It was pro- 
posed to hold a conference of representa- 
tives of shipowners and seamen in the 
third week of January to consider the 
question of regulation of hours of work 
on board ship. 


CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


HE International Federation of 
Trade Unions met in London, 
England, on November 22-27, with about 
one hundred delegates, representing over 
twenty-four million organized workers 
in attendance. The delegates came 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. Fra- 
ternal delegates and the secretariats of 
17 International Trade Union Feder- 
ations were also present. The Cana- 
dian delegate was Mr. J. H. Halford, 
representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. The British dele- 
gates present were Messrs. J. H. Thomas, 
Harry Gosling, W. B. Swales, E. L. 
Pulton, R. B. Walker and Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield (representing the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress), and Messrs. Alfred 


Short, T. Mallalieu and J. Cross (Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions) 


Vice-president Jouhaux, in his opening 
address welcomed the congress as a proof 
of international solidarity in spite of the 
reaction that surrounded them every- 
where. International fraternity could 
only be realized, he claimed, by the 
breaking down of the capitalist system 
and by the socialization of the means of 
production and distribution. Mr. J. 
H. Thomas, who was unanimously 
elected president in succession to Mr. 
W. A. Appleton, who resigned from 
that position, referred to the attacks 
upon their federation by the Russian 
communist leaders. ‘We are looked 
upon as ‘Yellow Trade Unionists’,”’ he 
said, “but we desire a world free, we 
want liberty and justice for our class, 
not by a bloody upheaval, but by the 


! 


& 
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scientific application of our minds to 
those problems.” 


Mr. Edo Fimmen, secretary of the 
Federation, stated no official intimation 
had been received from the American 
Federation of Labour as to whether they 
would be represented at the conference; 
but that the relations between the 
American Federation and the Inter- 
national Federation had become strained 
since the conference at Amsterdam. 


A resolution was passed by 21,906,000 
to 2,710,000 votes that “the trade union 
movement should resort to general with- 
drawal of labour and to international 
boycott as a stern and effectual weapon 
in the fight against reaction and for 
progress.”” The resolution made an 
appeal for co-operation “to impress on 
the working classes the necessity for 
international mass action in the assault 
on reaction, in declaring war against war, 
and for the realization of a new social 
system.” 


The minority against the adoption of 
the foregoing resolution was composed 
of the delegates from Canada, Italy and 
Sweden. Mr. Halford, the Canadian 
delegate, pointed out that the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada existed 
as a body concerned only with the in- 
dustrial welfare of its constituents. On 
the other hand the International Feder- 
ation appeared to him to be a frankly 
revolutionary organization which was 
attempting to achieve political aims 
altogether at variance with the Canadian 
viewpoint. He said he had perused care- 
fully the various resolutions to be 
brought before the Congress and was dis- 
mayed to find that each contained some 
distinctly revclutionary principle to 
which he could not commit the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and he 
felt he must vote against them all. 


The Federation demanded full re- 
cognition and enforcement by the various 
governments of the recommendations 
of the Washington Conference in regard 
to an eight-hour day and 48-hour week, 
and imposed on affiliated organizations 
the obligation “to frustrate by all 
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available means the attempts to shelve 
the convention .at Washington.”’ 


On the question of the control of raw 
materials a resolution was carried favour- 
ing the establishment by the Inter- 
national Labour Office of an_ inter- 


‘national council, representative of all 


nations, for the distribution of raw 
materials; the workers’ organizations, 
further, were asked to use their influence 
“to immediately control and distribute 
all raw materials.”” Mr. Halford, the 
Canadian delegate, stood alone in oppo- 
sition to the resolution on the distri- 
bution of raw materials, taking the 
same line as the Canadian Government 
representative at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva. He declared that 
Canada would never consent to outside 
interference with their raw materials 
and would never surrender the right to 
sell materials in the best market. The 
revolutionary motion must, he declared, 
inevitably lead to further encroachments 
on the domestic policy of producing 
nations. He voted against the resolution 
because he considered that the question 
of raw materials was one which must be 
left to the decision of the nations possess- 
ing them. The delegates of Italy and 
Norway, opposed all resolutions tend- 
ing to strengthen the League of Nations, 
considering it to be a capitalist organ- 
ization. The socialization of land and 
other means of production was also re- . 
commended and the Bureau of the Inter- 
national will be asked to open nego- 
tiations with the Internationals of 
miners, seafarers, transport workers, 
etc., aS a beginning in the socialization 
of the transport industry. A resolution 
in favour of ‘‘the mutual cancellation of 
international war debts as a means of 
counteracting the effects of the crisis 
in the money exchange’’, was carried by 
the conference. Canada and Belgium 
voted against this resolution, Great 
Britain remaining neutral. 


The conference further recommended 
the establishment of an International 
Loan on the security of the wealth and 
resources of all nations. This resolu- 
tion was opposed by the delegates from 
Canada, Norway and Italy. 
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In reply to a manifesto by the Moscow 
International in which the Bolshevist 
‘leaders threatened to “destroy the 
yellow Amsterdam International,” the 
Federation expressed the view that such 
attacks did not emanate from the Rus- 
sian proletariat, but were proof of ignor- 
ance or evidence of bad faith arising out 
of the unwholesome desire to destroy the 
worker’s organizations in every country, 
and sent a greeting “to all workers who 
have been misled as to the aims of the 
Trade Union International”. A reso- 
lution to this effect was carried by an 
overwhelming majority of the delegates, 
only Norway opposing it, and Italy re- 
maining neutral. A further resolution 
declared it to be “inadmissable that 
chiefs of government, even communists, 
should at the same time be leaders in 
the workmen’s international move- 
ment’’. 


_ In the report of a delegation which 
investigated conditions in the Ruhr 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS, 


HE first annual convention of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary 
Engineers, Firemen and Helpers met at 
Calgary, Alberta, on December 4. Dele- 
gates attended from Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Crow’s 
Nest Pass, Drumheller, Wayne, and 
other points. The organizer for Alberta 
presented a statement which showed the 
Brotherhood to be highly organized in 
the province. He stated it was his in- 
tention at an early date to visit other 
provinces with a view to organizing for 
the Brotherhood. It was agreed that. 
the Brotherhood should take steps to 
obtain a Dominion Grand Lodge charter, 
and to appoint a Grand Lodge and elect 
officers pending the obtaining of the 
charter. Resolutions were passed deal- 
ing with the following subjects, among 
others: in favour of the abolition of the 
Permit System; against interchangeable 
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basin of Germany an extremely grave 
state of affairs was described, population 
being overcrowded, cost of living bear- 
ing no relation to wages rates, and food 
being very scarce. The Congress de- 
clared that ‘‘the organized workers are 
prepared to use all and every means to 
oppose and to prevent a dictatorship 
over the workers in the Ruhr district’. 


The speeches and voting on the 
various resolutions, according to press 
despatches, revealed three distinct 


_ schools of. trade union thought as being 


represented in the Congress: the Left 
group, comprising Italy, Norway, Swe- 


den and Switzerland, were communistic 


trade unionists; Great Britain, France, - 
Germany and other European countries 
were represented by centre socialist 
trade unionists, while on the-right, J. 
H. Halford, the Canadian delegate, 
declared himself on every occasion to be 
simply a trade unionist without any 
political label. 


CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
FIREMEN AND HELPERS 


certificates; in favour of mine owners 
being compelled to have certificated en- 
gineers on all steam operated and hoist- 
ing machinery; that the Mine Schedule 
be put in abeyance for the present and 


the United Mine Workers’ of America 
Schedule be adopted; that the Grand 
Lodge take up with the Minister of 
Public Works the question of Boiler In- 
spectors’ salary; that no strike be called 
unless sanctioned by the Grand Lodge; 
that all plants of 100 h. p. or over have 
two men on duty at one time when in 
operation; that all plants have licensed 
men _ irrespective of motive power; 
against the requirements that first-class 
engineers must have machine shop ex- 
perience; in favour of a second-class 
man, who has had direct charge for two 
years and second-class experience for four 
more years being entitled to sit for first- 
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class license; that ammonia compression 
rooms have ample light and ventilation 
and at least two exits; that no boiler 
or engine be allowed to work over 25 
per cent over-load, as rated by the 
Inspectors’ Department. Some discus- 
sion took place with regard to the 
‘*check-off’’ system, and the Executive 
was instructed to take up the matter 
with the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment. 
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It was decided that the 1921 conven- 
tion should be held at Calgary, and that 
the Grand Lodge should be located at 
Edmonton. Mr. Charles Baker, of Ed- 
monton, was elected president, Mr. H. 
Wight, of Drumheller, vice-president, 
Mr. James Adair, Box 837, North Ed- 
monton, secretary, and Mr. Robert Hay- 
sey, Edmonton, organizer. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE FOUR 
WEEK PERIOD OF NOVEMBER 8 TO DECEMBER 4, 1920 


REPORTS from Employment Offices 

to the Dominion Headquarters of 
the Employment Service of Canada, De- 
partment of Labour, for the four weeks 
period of November 8 to December 4 
show a decrease in the number of place- 
ments aS compared with the preceding 
- period. The Offices reported that 22,- 
718 placements were effected during the 
period as compared with 28,854 reported 
during the previous four weeks, a de- 
erease of 6,136. 


During the period under review re- 
gular placements by weeks were reported 






as follows: Week ended November 13— 
6,432; week ended November 20—6,227 ; 
week ended November 27—9,122; week 
ended December 4—4,937. In addition 
4,984 casual jobs (employment of a . 
duration of less than one week) were 
supplied and were reported by weeks 
as follows: Week ended November 13— 
1,450; week ended November 20—1,410; 
week ended November 27—1,121; week 
ended December 4—953. Placements in 
easual work during the preceding period 
totalled 6,679, representing a decrease 


during the present period of 1,745. 


The accompanying chart shows gra- 
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REPORT OF EMPLOY MENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD NOVEMBER 8 TO DECEMBER 4, 1920. 
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Applicants Applicants Vacancies Applicants ~ Placements 
unplaced ~ registered unfilled at notified referred to made 
Offices at beginning uring beginning of uring vacancies during 
of period period period period during period period 
Men |; Women| Men | Women|} Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women 
Amherst 0 0 108 8 0 0 86 9 48 3 39 3 
Ulelifcixee Seyi reeh he cet: 381 30 324 36 30 2 70 33 47 27 35 18 
New Glasgow........ 109 13 181 14 4 0 95 9 58 8 66 |. 6 
VEE Vee doe acest re 0 0 260 2 0 0 101 1 5d 0 ole 0 
490 43 873 60 34 2 352 52 208 38 171 27 
Nova Scotia ...... 533 933 36 404 246 198 - 
Moncton. ects clink iG | 20 509 | 44 32 7 551 23 391 | 20 344 19 
New Brunswick.. $7 553 39 574 411 $63 
JESU See see eee ee 94 0 379 0 64 0 111 0 179 0 180 0 
Monttealacc: pce... 163 3d 939 283 165 32 243 228 442 201 367 139 
Quebeccssion a ce oe 221 1d 486 35 79 13 243 22 447 36 458 20 
Sherbrooke.......... 14 13 162 35 141 14 67 20 156 33.) 145 27 
Three Rivers......... 44 9 102 19 27 2 5 9 5 20 13 8 
536 o2 2,068 372 476 61 669 279 1,229 250 1,163 194 
Quebec.......... 628 2,440 537 948 1,519 1,357 
Bellevilles tank. 0 0 164 7 0 0 153 4 161 4 145 3 
iBbrantiord .. eee ae 15 0 169 23 é 5 91 18 93 24 84 16 
Whathamepen ase eee 10 0 223 2 0 0 221 2 227 2 223 2 
iS Obalt warn EAS 0 0 171 1 440 0 79 1 167 1 146 1 
Fort William. sens2 22 0 §90 3 401 3 831 4) 671 3 597 | 3 
Guelph. imo ante 102 11 233 26 99 75 199 16 203 27 115 20 
Hamilton ene wee 125 68 532 260 78 159 341 187 478 145 412 88 
Kancstonae sees ase 27 1 293 4 17 0 222 5 190 3 190 3 
Kitchener........ 0 0 160 8 210 29 65 5 93 7 78 2 
Ondonaee cee yee 3 15 370 121 10 64 291 101 264 101 256 74 
Niagara Falls........ 0 0 125 3 150 0 105 3 123 3 70 3 
North Bayeesano) ene 0 0 417 1 313 0 790 9 335 0 217 0 
Oshawanecc. sea wck ee 38 0 245 3 46 0 286 12 225 3 242 3 
Ottawa, Dalhousie St.. 13 0 214 0 34 0 129 0 161 0 139 0 
Ottawa, Queen St... .. 41 47 684 134 94 110 208 119 567 92 489 71 
Pembroke........... 26 0 153 0 598 0 363 2 147 0 168 0 
Peterborough........ 16 13 185 i) 101 4 131 9 159 6 146 4 
Port Arthur. Reksieasrin ae 4 0 1,630° 5 142 3 1,904 4 1,632 5 705 1 
St. Catharines........ 14 1 366 14 7 3 814 10 363 0) 323 8 
St. Thomas, .2....... 15 3c 225 6 12 6 109. il 96 v 85 if 
Daria Gaui, eateries 4 1 99 5 1 0 97 hs 97 5 100 5 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 9 0 1,139 i 317 2 1,042 6 636 4 636- 4 
Sudbury ee ee 5 0 1,421 i! 269 3 1,466 1 1,420 1 677 0 
Dimming. 23 necks: 0 0 542 1 0 0 1,153 1 542 1 198 1 
Toronto— 
45 King St. W...... 748 540 2,808 | 1,481 346 788 838 965 763 678 570 577 
47 King St. W..... 0 0 742 0 156 0 100 0 208 0 622 0 
Windsor. 2.0.3 526... 47 3 393 19 6 0 78 14 104 7 282 6 
1,284 703 | 13,893 2,140 | 3,854 1,254 | 11,606 1,517 10,125} 1,133 7,915 $02 
Ontario.......... 1,987 16,033 5,108 13,123 11,258 8,817 
Brandon asinnenncec:, 39 24 327 41 61 33 223 53 256 | 28 234 26 
Dauphinsy yc. 6 ae: 1 0 136 3 1 30 0 106 Siskind ae 0 74 3 
Portage la Prairie..... 18 1 264 44 17 19 193 30 228 60 202 36 
MAOIPAs aro ne x 3 0 199 3 ite 0 32 2 178 2 148 2 
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Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements 
unplaced registered unfilled at . notified referred to made 
Offices at beginning during beginning of during vacancies durin g 
of period period period period during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 
Winnipeg— ' 
220 Bannatyne Ave. 115 0 1,078 0 683 0 793 0 794 0 782 0 
179 Henry Ave..... 0 0 1,078 0 250 0 1,599 0 1,016 0 1,042 0 
439 Main St........ oo 30 349 65 15 4 333 50 319 38 319 38 
210 Montreal Trust. 0 214 0 144 0 127 0 143 0 122 0 83 
216 Bannatyne Ave. 0 70 0 475 0 95 0 487 0 411 0 322 
208 333 8.426 775 2,167 278 3,279 768 2,791 661 2,881 510. 
Malditone 01 B48 4,201 2,485 4,047 3,452 3.811 
SEBtEyAnUE ee! Labs 6 0 194 11 82 2 111 16 183 Saal 116 11 
Moose Jawssacmes.s: et 118} 336 74 54 26 95 53 281 53 248 85 
North Battleford..... 1 1 83 eh 9 4 43 6 66 6 59 4 
Prince Albertone as. 5 0 1,352 2 769 7 668 9 1,336 | 12 467 7 
eG nape ee sols 3l 11 593 184 66 32 188 164 554 182 534 178 
Saskatoon pM ER 282 12 949 165 19 24 389 205 874 153 844 127 
Swift Current ....... 6 4 255 18 if 8 211 19 257 22 248 10 
‘Weyburn! gan alec: 0 0 33 3 4 0 17 3 32 3 32 3 
VOPKCOM: ame Anite ete 4 0 88 a ig 4 74 8 74 7 68 4 
412 41 3,883 481 1,023 107 1,786 | 483 3,657 449 2,616 379 
Saskatchewan 453 4,364 1,130 2,279 4,106 2,995 
Calgary a «oes athe, 200 135 1,769 296 46 79 758 279 867 283 817 190 
Drumheller; .7...25.: 380 43 1,058 83 65 11 219 22 234 24 187 16 
Edmonton Bee ROLE A 116 26 | 1,497 420 67 SON £198 381 1,148 363 | 1,117 353 
Lethbridge Bah, ate ecskahs Sie 0 0 157 PAP, 0 0 117 25 117 25 113 24 
Medicine Hat........ 21 0 288 30 4 10 172 27 177 27 177 27 
717 204 4,769 856 182 130 2,387 734 2,543 722 2,411 610 
Alberta............ 921 5,625 312 3,121 3,265 3,021 
Cranbrook PN ION ee 8 0 274 2 19 1 303 a 264 0 235 0 
Hernie seers o S7) 8 0 55 0 0 0 65 0 63 0 63 0 
Grand Forks......... 0 0 46 2 0 0 33 2 33 2 10 0 
Kamloops........... 144 1 574 18 105 0 234 14 273 14 128 13 
Kelowna see skewers, DEVE aLS 0 0 51 0 0 0 47 0 47 0 383 0 
INanaIMO eee oe pee 36 0 66 0 50 0 52 0 5d 0 50 0 
Nelson..... pete eee 25 9 214 9 50 io 159 2 190 8 135 3 
New Westminster. ... 138 0 150 1 0 0 49 1 49 1 46 Bi 
Prince Georges. 0.0 0 0 101 0 0 0 101 0 94 0 34 0 
Prince Rupert........ 54 0 176 0 14 0 64 0 94 0 92 0 
Revelstoke........... 2 0 171 3 2 0 125 3 132 2 79 0 
Vancouver— 
Dunsmuir St. .... : 564 54 1,979 227 1 9 220 174 275 205 227 156 
Powell Ave........- 276 0 1,572, 0 88 0 680 0 985 hal 954 0 
Vernon 1 pe on age ae 22 1 154 3 11 1 50 3 53 3 51 3 
Mictorinviate ee se 713 35 829 143 0 13 275 94 308 99 275 68 
1,980 100 6,412 408 340 27 2,457 235 2,915 $29 2,412 244 
British Columbia 2,090 6,820 367 2,752 3,244 2,856 
5,715 1,542 | 35,833 5,136 8,108 | 1.866 | 23.0387 4.151 | 23,859 | 3.642 | 19.833 2,885 
_ Total for Canada. 7,257 40,969 9,974 27,248 27,501 22,713 
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phically the number of applications, 
vacancies and placements effected by 
weeks since the beginning of April, 1919. 
The chart indicates that during the 
period November 8 to December 4 a 
downward tendency was shown by the 
curves for applications and placements. 
The curve for vacancies indicates that 
there was a decrease in the number of 
vacancies reported to the offices for the 


. first two weeks of the period and a slight 


increase during the latter part of the 
period. This recovery is probably an 
indication of the demand for workers for 
the holiday trade. It will be noted, 
however, that the supply of labour (ap- 
plications) is still greatly in excess of 
the demand (vacancies). Placements 
showed a steady falling off throughout 
the period. 


The accompanying table presents in 
some detail the work of the offices for 
the four weeks period ended December 
4, It will be observed that at the begin- 


ning of the period on November 8, there. 


were 7,257 applicants unplaced. This 
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compares with 12,840 unplaced ap- 
plicants on December 4, after allowance 
had been made for cancellations and 
placements. The number of vacancies 


remaining unfilled on November 8 total- 
led 9,974 as compared with 5,620 vacan- 
cies unfilled at the end of the four weeks 
period, after making allowance for 
vacancies filled and cancelled. In com- 
paring the above with the corresponding 
week of last year it may be of interest 
to note that the total number of ap- 
plicants unplaced on December 8, 1919, 
was 8,362 and the number of vacancies 
unfilled was 13,107 as against 12,840 
applicants and 5,620 unfilled vacancies 
on December 4, 1920. ; 


-During the present period under re- 
view:the number of applicants registered 
at the offices totalled 40,969 while the 
number of vacancies notified by employ- 
ers to the Service was 27,248. When 
compared with the report of the preced-— 
ing period this represents a decrease in 
registration of 1,419 applicants and a 
decrease in vacancies notified of 4,908. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF NOVEMBER, 
1920, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING ‘BETURNS 


THe present article on unemployment 
among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of November, 1920, and is 
based on returns received from 1,498 
labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 216,285. For all occupations 
reporting, 10.0 per cent of the members 
were unemployed as compared with 5.89 
per cent at the end of October, 1920, and 
with 3.58 per cent at the close of No- 
vember, 1919. Unemployment, as used 
here, has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons 
occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month 


? 


with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be 
understood that the percentage of un- 


employment figures have reference only 


to those unions reporting. 


That the percentage out of work at 
the end of November was larger than in 
both October, 1920 and November, 
1919, was due to there having been less 
employment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, particularly 
among metal, machinery and _con- 
veyance workers, and in the building 
and construction group. There was 
also a marked increased in the number 
out of work in lumbering and logging. 


Table I on next page summarizes the - 
returns by provinces. There were in- 
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creases. in unemployment in every 
province, both as compared with the 
figures for the preceding month and, 
also for the corresponding month in 
1919, the increases in British Columbia, 
Quebec and Ontario being especially 
pronounced. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 



























eS 
a 
alas) 8 
23 4 eons 
24) 8 = 
Month. Spl § il a 8 
Ns A ° ° z=) a Cs) 
5 a o 2) =) ce me) a 3g 
Si Q Siete | cranes 2/38 
ca E 2 aS 3B Chal ee: = a 
S 3 S aN ean > 3 
AZ, ZS Oren lool ma!o 
Dec. 1915....| .36) .7 | 9.9 18.1 |3.2 17.0 |4.3 |14.3 | 8.01 
Sime tole. a. 349! — 8 eS te 1152-1256 13;.08)) 453). 2-4 
Dec. 1916....| .74| 1.66] 3.6 .55/1.01/1.63)1.70} 3.86) 2.17 
June 1917....) .25| .20) 2.23 | .94| .58| .25) .84] 2.50) 1.25 
Dec. 1917... .|2.64| 3.07) 2.96 |2.44/1.07/2.4111.55| 3.05} 2.42 
June 1918....} .16] .2 AA W371 2229) 181.3911. 70 50 
Dec. 1918..../2.01] .42) 3.46 |2.9511.31/2.15/2.07| 3.81] 2.76 
Jan. 1919..... 1.25) .84| 4.07 |4.6413.62/5.73/1.97| 5.20) 3 94 
Feb. 1919... ./5.68| 2.58] 6.70 574#812.82/4.47/4.16| 7.97| 5 61 
Mar. 1919..../2.41] 2.93) 6.93 |5.65/1.20/5.3113 56] 8.05) 5 62 
Apr. 1919... ./2.41) 2.46) 4.21 |4.25/1.65/3.95|2.26| 9.65) 4.38 
May 1919. .../4.66] 3.38] 5.15 |2.60/1.47/2.86/1.43] 6.52) 3 33 
June 1919..../2.68| 2.43] 3.79 |1.87)1.19]2.51/1.68| 3.32] 2.57 
July 1919..... 4.11] 1.15} 2.51 |1.52] .92/2.77/1.90] 5.82] 2.40 
Aug. 1919. ...|5.44] 1.69) 2.52 |1.25] .81/1.95|1.09] 5.81] 2.33 
Sept. 1919... ./1.53)11.22} 2.12 {1.41} .73)1.29] .94] 8.03] 2.19 
Oct. 1919. .<.|3.19} 1.06} 2.39 #3} 1.28] .59| .93)11.58) 2 71 
Nov. 1919....|1.21| 1.53| 2.93 |2.02|2.07|1.20| .62|16.18| 3.68 
Dec. 1919..../1.47] 5.80} 5.39 |1.99/4.97/6.01/2.79]18.62| 4.98 
Jan. 1920..... 2.72| 3.97) 4.38 |2.66|4.50/4.92/4.01}12.17| 4.28 
Feb. 1920 5.08} 2.31] 1.93 |3.04/4.62/5.24/5.12/14.58) 4.33 
Mar. 1920 1.88] 3.06] 3.18 |2.53/3.18/4.03/2.06) 9.50} 3 44 
Apr. 1920. .61; 1.32| 2.50 |2.42/2.71/3.19/1.71] 8.09] 2.83 
May 1920....] .38] .53] 3.62 |1.80/2.63/1.321/1.49|10.63] 2.88 
June 1920....| .56] .28] 2.82 |1.68/1.41/2.15]1.15] 9.57) 2.48 
July 1920....} .10] .20} 2.59 |1.50/1.33] .89]1.43/12.10| 2 64 
Aug. 1920....| .26] 1.02] 6.97 |1.73] .31] .53] .67|13.69| 4 00 
Sept. 1920....| .25) .07] 6.99 |1.88] .49] .14] .55] 6.37] 3 25 
Oct. 1920....| .84| .49| 8.98 13.02|3.34) .84| .83115.65| 6.99 
Nov. 1920... .|2.21] 1.98]13.83 |6.38/4.32/4.1313 .63|24.44/10.01 




















The percentages reported unemployed 
in the different groups of industxies are 
indicated in table II on page 76. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as indicated 
_by returns received from 386 organ- 
izations with a combined membership 
of 55,273 persons, was considerably 
more prevalent than in both months 
used in this article for comparative pur- 
poses, 15.6 per cent of the members 
having been out of work as compared 
with percentages of 11.9 and 3.2 in 
October, 1920,. and November, 1919, 
respectively. Workers in metals, ma- 
chinery and conveyances and clothing 
‘were especially slack, but there was 


ra 
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also considerable idleness among work- 
ers in. the food, tobacco and liquor, 
textiles, cordage and carvets, printing, 
publishing and paper goods and jewelry 
divisions. In pulp, paper and fibre the 


percentage of unemployment was smaller 


than in October, 1920, and November, 
1919. ‘Tradesmen in the leather, boots, 
shoes and rubber, wood working and 
furniture and glass bottle sub-groups 
were more fully employed than in the 
preceding month, but the percentages 
out of work were larger than in No- 
vember, 1919. 


In metals, machinery and conveyances, 
the unemployment was reported largely 
in Quebec, occurring to a considerable 
extent in shipyards, and also in On- 
tario and British Columbia. In food, 
tobacco and liquors, the most pro- 
nounced loss in employment was _ re- 
ported in abattoirs in Saskatchewan. A. 
considerable percentage of the unem- 
ployment in the clothing sub-group 
occurred in Montreal, but it may be 
noted that garment workers’ unions in 
Toronto, another large centre in the 
clothing industry, are not fully repre- 
sented in this report. 


In addition to the members reported 
unemployed, a large amount of short- 
time was registered by unions. of 
moulders, boiler makers, pattern makers, 
metal polishers, buffers and _ platers, 
machinists, iron, steel and tin workers, 
meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
cigar makers, textile workers, tailors, 
garment workers, cloth, hat and cap 
makers, paper makers, compositors, 
pressmen, bookbinders, engravers, piano, 
action and key, boot, shoe and leather, 
and jewelry workers. 


Reports from 602 organizations of 
transportation workers, having a com- 
bined membership of 81,552 persons, 
indicated that 2.61 per cent of the 
members were out of work as compared 
with .91 per cent in October, 1920 and 
3.87 per cent in November, 1919. 
Employment for steam railway em- 
ployees (whose returns constitute about 
71 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting) showed less activity 
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than in both months used in this article 
for comparative purposes, 2.86 per cent 
of the membeis being unemployed as 
compared with .53 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1.17 per cent 
in November 1919. While this increase 
in unemployment was general through- 
out the countiy, the numbers out of work 
in Ontario and Quebec were the largest. 
The percentage unemployed among 
street and electric railway employees 
was slightly more pronounced than in 
October, 1919 and November, 1920. 
On the contrary, the number idle in the 
navigation sub-group was smaller than 
in both months. Tea nsters and chauf- 
fours, as registered by 22 unions, were 
not quite as fully engaged as in October, 
but the percentage out of work was 
somewhat smaller than that recorded in 
November, 1919. Considerable short 
time was reported by unions of con- 
ductors, engineers, firemen, carmen, 
trainmen, maintenance of way em- 
ployees, “longshoremen and teamsters 
and chauffeurs. 


In the mine, quarrying and refining of 
ores group, returns were tabulated from 
35 unions with combined membership of 
11,164 persons, showing that .58 per 
cent of the members were out of work as 
compared with percentages of .11 in 
October, 1920 and 1.14 in November, 
1919. Employment for miners was not 
as brisk as in the preceding month, but 
the percentage of idleness was less than 
in the corresponding period in 1919. 
Some unions of mine workers reported 
that not all their members were working 
full time. Mill and smeltermen, as 
indicated by two organizations, con- 
tinued to be fully employed. 


The percentage out of work in the 
building and construction group, as 
registered by 261 organizations having 
an aggregate membership of 30,318 
‘ persons, was 12.44, as compared with 
3.70 per cent in October, 1920, and with 
5.82 per cent in November, 1919. While 
all provinces participated in the in- 
crease in unemployment in this group, 
Ontario with 1,897 tradesmen unem- 
ployed, reported the largest number idle, 
but the percentage of 44.4 in Manitoba 
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was the most pronounced. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, painters, de- 
corators and paper hangers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, steam shovel and 
dredgemen, hod carriers and building 
labourers reported less activity than in 
both months used for comparison. The 
percentages out of work among granite 
and stone cutters, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and bridge and structural iron 
workers were larger than in October, 
1920, but they showed declines from the 
proportion of idleness in November, 
1919. Some unions of bricklayers, ma- 
sons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, painters, decorators and 
paper hangers, steam shovel and dredge- 
men, wood, wire and metal lathers 
recorded considerable short time. 


In the public employment group, as 
indicated by returns received from 72 
organizations with a total membership 
of 6,927 persons, there was more unem- 
cloyment than in October, 1920, and 
November, 1919, 3.07 per cent of the 
members being out of work as com- 
pared with .01 per cent in the former 
month and with .47 per cent in the 
latter. The decrease in activity in this 


. group occurred among civic employees 


and was partly seasonal in character. 
There was, moreover, some short time 
reported in this sub-group. 


The percentage out of work among 
lumber and logging workers, as 1eported 
by five unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 14,790 persons, was 42.60, as 
compared with 25.39 per cent in the 
preceding month. Employment in 
these organizations in Ontario and 
British Columbia, in which provinces 
most of the members were located, was 
considerably less brisk than in the pre- 
ceding month, partly as a result of the 
continued closing of sawmills for the 
winter. Figures for ‘comparison with 
November, 1920, are not available. 

Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades, as indicated by 132 
unions with an aggregate membership of 
14,030 persons was less prevalent than 
in both months here used for com- 
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*Commercial and Raley organized in interprovincial divisions. 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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Se Ans S Pi cra yas | (Peat I se pec 1 1|- 5.43} 13,27] 76165 
el ema ne esr oter| hh ovens aietoas Naviatats [te nied ere ead ae el [lad ta el mA TEeed c Porc bee cone 77, 3.10] 26166 
3 7; 348) 0 8 $| 992 -O1] 3.07) .47/67 
1 Sina 7Slo Ole 5 6| 707 .02} 4.16] 50168 

2 Ale 7T5) a Ole es 3 3 0 0} .311¢6 

Saal ade Solo balan saat Isabel scenes IF peed CAMEL acl CaRIIe 3 1.40) 6.50) 20.75/79 

Sop Seas last Simeon) egad ee Mee SARA ceed Biel 13 25.39] 42.60)...... 

8 8 306) 2) .65] 12 12| 170 4.44) 3.09) 3.24)79 

SUA Geo ER ecb Iatiolleocnane oie ree 1 eal .50 0} .19]73 

DOSES LO) ese ks cee ieee | sate slitca te 2 2 6.51) 8.91| 4.75|74 
2 ee pan Oise cot 3 4 1.74) -2.70| 1,28)75 
3 Ae 1S3 een | eee 3 3 2.45) 1.80) 3.70/76 
1 Si Oo lie Letters. 3 1 5.33) 3.69] 9.49/77 
LYS] IR CO Ok ko molec ei Ra Tan a 1 7.03) 3.25} .23/7g 
77/11033| 477] 4.32! 92) 5302 219) 4.13) 113[11878}-431| 3.63] 130|29332|/7168'24. 44 §.99| 10.01; 3.58 
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parative purposes, 3.09 per cent of the 
members having been out cf work as 
compared with 4.44 per cent in October, 
1920, and with 3.24 per cent in No- 
vember, 1919. 


Retail clerks, as reported by 
unions showed no unemployment as 
compared with a small percentage of 
idleness in the preceding months. Mu- 
sicians and theatre employees and sta- 
tlonary engineers and firemen were 
more fully employed than in October, 
1920, and November, 1919. The reverse 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN 


NOVEMBER 27 TO DECEMBER 18 


WEERLY reports from employers to 

the Dominion Headquarters of 
the Employment Service of Canada, 
Department of Labour, during the four 
weeks from November 27 to December 
18 inclusive, show continued declines 
in the volume of employment afforded 
by these employers during each of the 
weeks under review. 


The change reported for each week as 
compared with the preceding week is as 
follows: 


Week ending November 27, a de- 
crease of 8,768 persons or 1.2 per cent. 


Week ending December 4, a decrease 
of 10,378 persons or 1.5 per cent. 


Week ending December 11, a de- 
crease of 9,714 persons or 1.4 per cent. 


Week ending December 18, a de- 


crease of 12,411 persons or 1.9 per cent. 


During the four weeks under review, 
employment conditions in the differ- 
ent parts of Canada were substantially 
the same, decreases being registered 
in every province during the period as 


SIX 
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however, is true for hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers. The percentage 
out of work among unclassified workers 
was considerably smaller than in Oct- 
ober, but it was somewhat larger than 


in November, 1919. Some unions of 
hotel and restaurant employees, barbers, 
musicians and unclassified workers re- 
ported a considerable amount of short 
time. 


The tabular statement on pages 78-79 
presents the returns in some detail. 


CANADA DURING THE PERIOD 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


a whole. In the Maritime Provinces, 
however, conditions were slightly better 
than elsewhere, due to the re-opening of 
the winter ports. Increases in employ- 
ment in this district were shown during 
the weeks of December 4 and 11, but’ 
the declines in the first and last weeks 
of the period under review were some- 
what larger. Within the section, firms in 
New Brunswick registered additions to 
their payrolls during the last three weeks 
of the period, while in Nova Scotia there 
were increases during the weeks of 
December 4 and 11. The contractions 
in payrolls in Ontario were most pro- 
nounced, aggregating in the four weeks, 
18,478 persons. In Quebec, the Prairie 
Provinces and«British Columbia, how- 
ever, the decreases were also substantial. 
It may be noted that employment in 
the Maritime and Prairie provinces was 
still considerably above the level of 
that afforded by the same firms on 
January 17, while losses in this compari- 
son occurred during the last two weeks 
of the period in Quebec and during all 
four weeks in Ontario and British Co- 
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lumbia. It may be noted also, that 
during the same period in 1919 em- 
ployment showed steady declines, from 
week to week, though the shrinkages in 
payrolls were not as pronounced as 
during the weeks under review. 


A summary of the returns by indus- 
trial groups shows that firms in Retail 
Trade, only, registered increases in em- 
ployment during all four weeks of the 
period, the additions to staffs inthis group 
ageregating 2,571 persons. These gains 
may be attributed to activity attendant 
upon the Christmas Season in stores. In 
Coal Mining and Logging there were net 
increases with declines during one or 
more weeks of the period. The expan- 
sion in these groups is due to seasonal 
activity, but the decrease which oc- 
curred during the week of December 18 
in the former, may be attributed tothe 
mild weather prevailing, while that in 
Logging was caused mainly by men 
leaving lumber camps for the holidays. 
There was also an increase in Leather 
Products during the period as a whole, 
with slight decreases during the last two 
weeks. In Clay, Glass and Stone Pro- 
ducts, Mineral Products, n.e.s., Non- 
Metallic Minerals other than coal- 
(quarrying), Personal Services (chiefly 
laundries), Local, Railway and Water 
Transportation there were declines in 
employment, taking the period as a 
whole, with increases during one or more 
of the weeks. Firms in Building and 
Railway Construction, Edible Animal 
Products,’ Lumber and_ its Products, 
Edible Plant Products, Iron and: Steel, 
Non-ferrous Metal Products, Pulp and 
Paper, Rubber Goods, Textiles, Wood 
Distillates, Miscellaneous Manufactur- 
ing Industries (chiefly Chemicals and 
Tobacco), Metallic Ores, Hotels and 
Restaurants, Telegraph and Telephone 
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Operation and Wholesale Trade re- 
corded contractions in payrolls during 
all four weeks of the period under review. 


The decreases in employment in Iron 
and Steel Products, which amounted to 
7,770 persons, were the most pronounced 
registered during the period and oe- 
curred in the Railway Car, Steel Ship- 
building and Crude, Rolled and Forged 
divisions. While practically all the 
provinces participated in these declines, 
those which were reported in Ontario and 
Quebec were the largest. There were 
marked declines of a seasonal character 
during the four weeks under review in 
Building and Railway Construction, 
Lumber and its Products and, in a less 
pronounced degree, in the Transporta- 
tion groups. The losses in Textiles, which 
were also decided, occurred largely in 
the Garment, Thread, Yarn and Cloth 
and Hosiery and Knit Goods Branches, 
mostly in Ontario and Quebec. The 
contractions in payrolls in Pulp and 
Paper Products were partly seasonal 
and partly attributable to the continued 
shortage of power and water. Inactivity 
in Musical Instrument, Chemical, To- 
bacco and Electric Current plants re- 
sulted in the losses in Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing Industries. In Tele- 
phone Operation, the declines were 
widespread in application, most of the 
individual losses being small. - The 
decreases in Water Transportation were 
largely caused by the closing of the 
summer ports. : 


The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage of change in the num- 
ber of persons on payrolls since the base 
week (January 17, 1920) as reported by 
thoseemployers making returns, the num- 
ber averaging over4,800 firms aweek. The 
returns for the week of January 17, 1920, 
are being taken as base figures. It had 
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been the intention to take the week of 
January 1, but this was found im- 
practicable because of the abnormal 
situation at that time, due to the an- 
nual inventory and holiday period, and 
the consequent reductions in staffs. The 
week of January 17 coincides fairly closely 
with the termination of this season and 
accordingly reflects more normal condi- 
tions. The curve indicates a steady 
downward tendency since September. 
During the first two weeks of the period 
peing reviewed, employment was still at a 


_ January, 1921 


higher level than at the middle of Janu- 
ary, but the firms reporting for the weeks 
of December 11 and 18 showed reduction 
in payroll as compared with their base 
figures. The highest point. reached by 
the curve during this period was on 
November 27, when the employers 
making returns showed increases aggre- 
gating 11,469 persons or 1.7 per cent 
over their January returns. On De- 
cember 18, however, the figures dropped 
to 15,764 persons, or 2.4 per cent below 
the base. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE. IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON PAY-ROLLS AS REPORTED WEEKLY 
BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS . 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING NOVEMBER, 1920, 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


MPLOYMENT in the building trades, 
as indicated by the value of building 
permits issued in 56 cities, showed a, de- 
crease during November as compared 
with the preceding month, the total value 
of building permits falling from $9,660,- 
538 in October to $5,289,321 in Novem- 
ber, a decrease of $4,371,217, or 45.3 
per cent. Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia were the only pro- 
vinces to register increases in this com- 
parison, while of the declines recorded 
in the remaining provinces, that of 
$3,094,706, or 51 per cent in Ontario 
was the largest. 


As compared with the figures for the 
corresponding month in 1919, there was 
a decrease of $2,443,942 or 31.6 per cent, 
the value for November, 1919, having 
been $7,733,263. In this comparison all 
provinces showed declines, that in On- 
tario of $1,704,786, or 36 5 per cent, being 
the most pronounced. 


All the larger cities, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver, reported decreases in the value of 
the permits issued, both as compared 
with the figures for October 1920, and 
November, 1919. 


Of the smaller centres, Sherbrooke, 
Guelph, New Westminster, Point Grey 
and Victoria registered 
compared with the previous month and 
also with the corresponding month in 
1919. 


The returns*from 35 cities formerly 
used in this’ report (which are distin- 
guished by asterisks, and which are also 
tabulated separately for statistical pur- 
poses) show that the total value of 
building permits issued by these cities 
amounted to $4,689,201, as compared 
with $9,018,593 in October, 1920, and 
with $7,004,453 in November, 1919. 
There was, therefore, a decrease of 
$4,329,392, or 48 per cent as compared 
with the returns for- the preceding 
month, and of $2,315,252, or 33.1 per 
cent in comparison with the figures for 
the corresponding month of last year. 


increases as 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS 



































City. October, | November,! November , 
1920 1920 1919 
> $ $ 
‘Prince Edward Island... 1,290 4,000 15,006 
Charlottetown.........;.- 1,200 4,000 15,000 
Nova Scotia.............. 501,556 100,715 244,795. 
MHgl¥ayecme tsa Naseer ee 339.596 78,855 224,210: 
New Glasgow............ 920 600 Nil. 
TOV ANOVA rei eratay fois teeters 161,040 21,260 20,585. 
New Brunswick.......... 231,523 86,725 278,930 
Precderictoues wikieite hence o's 5,690 3,500 Nil. 
MIME OMCLOT Mer tcc dsarin ante ie 166,573 54,225 52,430 
ASE Pe KO} al athe eee eas Wipe aie Ser 59,350 29,000 226,500. 
Quebec ca ees picengen 985,426 $30,340) 1,268,607 
*Montreal- Maisonneuve. . 725,526 612,810 890,864 
E Owe hee ser tects, ossinios ps 112,335 119,840 171,378. 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 25,000 1,200 15,000: 
*Sherbrooke By Pee deco acene, Sate 23,600 140,300 40,200 
ngel Ma wersial at DKS) Us Pare eR 54,700 26,300 124,875 
E\WeStIMOUNL =. imate eect cen, 44,265 29,890 26,290. 
Ontapiosec..ctuane ace 6,061,076) 2,966,364) 4,671,150 
Bellevallew tess vies e eee: 13,200 850 54,700 
* Branthord: aes ret eee 68,775 23,520 194,945 
Chiathaaies acc. ar eeton 24,615 6,625 11,425 
Silortivy ulin cae 505,400 33,450 46,500 
Galtier peetccere ls oe See ees 4,500 2,000 27,000 
% (Gulel DI oe antes tors erate 27,870 43,390 20,340: 
ELI GON mectel asa eto ered 325,400 161,775 525,940 
SICINTSEOM a otre acei cies hosice 18,920 8,920 12,793 
* Kartehiemen snarls): seas otros 187,490 3,295 86,690 
POMC ON eh tee tice eve sens 267,305 238,895 109,960 
Niagara align ic ance 47,200 16,450 66,100 
Oshawarrtan ocean cee 18,900 86,900 203,350 
SO Gtawae coer crue etters 721,049 143,425 264,550 
Owen Sound. ..2.... eis 15,000 3,000 8,500 
* PetermOLrouelare siact cee eile 211,966 115,760 4,940 
SIORUMA TUN User ety. febciouelare-c.s 10,910 5,100 10,968. 
A SKR G24 S10) 10 We ed nea ea Re et 34,093 6,236 10,805 
F Stn @athakiness-cistent close: 40,925 44,048 44,035 
BSt: Mhomas iin ccctastes de 13,755 6,675 6,810 
Sarnia ae ertne eae oe Lie eae 68,205 56,353 61,190 
Sault Ste Marie........... 124,325 8,280 20,075 
PEN OROM LOZ ceseen testes ne Sarees 2,844,372} 1,816,937) 2,536,045. 
Weellanideati® on akan eros 065 9,825 36,314 
MWiNUSOU is Siac cites Sas 424,025 116,405 291,285 
Wioodstockeamti en welts + are 29,305 8,250 15,890: 
Manitoba scc.ci ssi dceee- 618,558 283,877 317,850 
e Brandome tc secs oes a 275,975 6,800 7,000 
St DOnIACes escort aoe 12,425 17,827 1,450: 
SWIMM CR. siete enavatans oe aia 330,150 259,250 309,400 
Saskatchewan............. 220,945 197,820 201,995 
* WiGOSCrd Wie tees soteta ate 99,100 33,470 8,200 
SRegingdurs scan wae o cis ton 68,050 105,350 173,350 
e askabOONn ser tenes ecae f 53,795 59,000 20,445 
Albertalx.ctccne tisleos tee 498 820 136,875 147,445 
ECaloar yen ccsreeeereietes anes 418,006 70,500 56,000 
FH WamMOntOl.dsoate eee eee cee 72,680 56,100 73,205. 
Ihethbridses 2 ocrsasie acess 5,290 9,925 12,890 
Medyemne Haters ac). ose 2,850 300 5,350 
British Columbia 541,448 582,605 587,491 
IN amano sate re teens TES) 500 900 
*New Westminster 15,400 17,300 10,200 
PombrGreyi ese 132,970 311,615 106,205 
Prince Rupert....... 17,200; Nil. 40,711 
South Vancouver.... ne 69,490 52,070 26,760 
*VanCOuvel, actos. +e eects 258,833 148,075 387,530° 
SVicloriaemiocee soos reas 36,370 53,045 15,185 
Total—56 Cities.......... $ 9 §60,538/$ 5,289,321|$ 7,733,263 
Total—35 Cities.......... $ 9,018,593/$ 4,689,201|$ 7,004,453 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


JANUARY, 1921 


IN FIFTEEN CITIES, 


NOVEMBER, 1920 


EPORTS from fifteen cities showing 

the number of employees temporarily 
engaged and the wages paid these em- 
ployees during the month of November, 
1920, showed a decrease of not quite 4 
per cent in the number of employees and 
of nearly 14 per cent in the amount of 
wages paid, as compared with the figures 
for the preceding month. In November, 
1920, 10,269 persons were temporarily 
employed and the wages amounted to 
$935,358.74, as compared with 10,671 


employees and an aggregate payroll of 
$1,085,055.10, in October. 


In comparison with returns for the 
same period in 1919 there was an in- 
crease of slightly over 13 per cent in 
the number of employees and of nearly 
38 per cent in the wages paid, there 
having been 9,059 employees with a total 
payroll of $679,097.98 in November, 
1919: 


Hamilton, London, and Vancouver 
registered increases in the number of 
persons temporarily employed on muni- 
cipal work both as compared with the 
returns for October, 1920, and Novem- 
ber, 1919. Ottawa showed a gain as 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS NOVEMBER 1920, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 1920 AND WITH NOVEMBER 1919 





Number of employees temporarily 
employed during the month of: 











City _ 
October, | November, November, 
1920 1920 1919 
oe eet Se oNUoS cab pei mee 
EONS amceecreisiots ia ate ae 282 224 300 
Montucale oi akin ans < ba 13,246 2,958 2,524 
Ottawa ieee hehe TOME 739 749 
Toronto) oi Gece Fd 12,538 2,385 1,844 
Hamilton conan sabes on 627 695 585 
SHELIONG OM ga si UNemeNe «ae 2% 455 540 441 - 

Winmiper ie asta see: 1217 1,024 877 
Brandonecetee mottos sce 70 57 42 
REGIA ei eer Rites 176 167 161 
Moose Jaw: enter. 100 93 117 
SASKALOOM-wotaenetomie scarce 107 91 113 
@algarys.ce scscs ees pi 318 299 352 
WGMON GON: seb eicieee as * 96 82 207 
Wancouviersctienme accu «ot 501 rey 538 
WitCtorlanratn ersten acre ke 211 198 209 

Wotale ee ee wee 10,671. 10,289 9,059 


Additional contractors. *Revised figures. 





Amount o!f wages paid employees temporarily employed during 








the month of: 
@ 
October, November, November, 

1920 1920 1919 

$ $ $ 
25,342.07 18,994.88 21,200.91 
278,768.04 237,450.24 149,300.08 
65,288.14 54,096.16 42,580.50 
277,741.12 240,198.61 * 160,996.67 
67,213 .25 64,169.89 49,608.41 
53,094.98 60,318.84 42,711.52 
143,611.06 95,697.89 64,525.73 
5,539.10 4,959.29 3,325.64 
20,218.26 18,991.94 12,344.17 
13,420.20 10.707.08 11,651.80 
11,905.42 10,256.32 8,969.32 
33,936.48 33,440.41 32,957 .20 
6,825.21 8,728.35 15,938.18 
61,529.46 57,301.70 45,503.21 
20,622.31 20,002.17 17,484.64 
$1,085,055 .10 925,358.74 $879,097.98 
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compared with the figures for the pre- 
ceeding month, with a nominal decline 
in comparison with November, 1919. 
On the contrary, in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Brandon and Regina there 
were decreases in the former and in- 
creases in the latter comparison, while 
at St. John, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, and Victoria there were 
reductions in both eases. 


As to wages, London recorded in- 
ereases both as compared with the pre- 
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ceding month and with the correspond- 
ing month in 1919. Edmonton showed 
an increase over the figures for October, 
with a decline as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1919. On the other hand, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 


Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 


Vancouver and Victoria registered reduc- 
tions in comparison with October, 1920, 
and increases over November of the pre- 
vious year. In St. John, and Moose Jaw 
there were decreases in both compari- 
sons. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, DECEMBER, 1920 


purine December the Department 
of Labour received for insertion 
in the LaBour Gazette the following 
information relative to eight fair wage 
contracts, of which seven were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works, and 
one by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. All the contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages aS are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
-under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
* Repairs to wharf, Royston, B.C. 


Name of contractor, Wm. Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 


November 26, 1920. Amount of con- 


tract, $4,774. 


Removing of old swing bridge and the 
construction of substructure of single 


broke, Ont. 


Vancouver, 


leaf Strauss Trunnion Bascule Bridge, 
Burlington Channel, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Engineering 
and Contracting Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 30, 
1920. Amount of contract, $75,053. 


Reconstruction of eastern prea Wricn 
St. Martins, N.B. Name of contractors. 
The Stephen Construction Co., Ltd., 
St-eJohne7 N: Be: “Date fof contract, 
December 7, 1920. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,651. 


Erection of clock tower to Post Office, 
Pembroke, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Estate of Walter Beatty, Pem- 
Date of contract, October 
4, 1920. Amount of contract, $3, 800. 


Construction of Horse Stables at 
Fairmont (Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Barracks), Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Robert Moncrieff, 
BG: Date of contract, 
November. 30, 1920. Amount of con- 
tract, $44, 932, 


Construction of Garage, Coal Bin and 
Vegetable Storage at County Hospital, 
St. John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
The Stephen Construction Co., Ltd., 
pee vonn: Nb. Date. of contract, 
December 22, 1920. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,637. 
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Public Floating Wharf, Graham Lan- 


ding, B.C. Name of cohtractor, L. 
H. Rawlings, Nakusp, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 15, 1920. Amount 


of contract, $13,832. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


Construction of alterations on and 
additions to Coach Paint Shop at 
Transcona, Man. Name of contractor, 
J. B. Duncan, Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, December 17, 1920. Amount 
of contract, $22,000. 


Post OrFricE DEPARTMENT. 


The fol'owing is a statement of pay- 
ments n.ade in December for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
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pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under ERUAS: con- 
ditions. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


HE following is a summary of the. 


more important industrial agree- 
ments recently received by the Depart- 
ment. While the conclusion of every 
industrial agreement. implies the accept- 
ance, to a greater or less degree, of the 
principle of collective bargaining, it 
should not be overlooked that in a 
number of cases the agreement was 
reached only after the employees had 
been on strike. By verbal agreement is 
understood a schedule of rates and 
conditions agreed upon between the 
employees and the majority of em- 
ployers, and in effect although not 
signed. The agreements are arranged 
by industrial groups. 


Metals and Machinery 


Amuerst, N.S.—Tue Rogss Enain- 
EERING Works, LIMITED, AND THE 
SHop CoMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE 
MACHINISTS, SPECIALISTS AND APPREN- 
TICES. Agreement in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, to September 1, 1921. 

This agreement was summarized on 
pages 1641-2 of the December, 1920, 


heading of Grievances, 


Amount. 
Nature of orders. of 
-orders. 
Making metal dating stamps and typeand other hand 

stamps and brass crown seals............e0.00: $ 3,717.89 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 124.19: 
Supplying stamping material, pads, and ink......... 128.00 
Supplying mail bag fittings........ Seictavee’s ote ete ciahav ets 10,493.90 
Supplyingmailibageines-ovwe.s ae kates sete eee tae 51,345.94 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

OL Cork Ses rasa tetera ce ovaae ops eto ek SetURL eee 49,038.40 
Repairing letter boxes, ete Ber rey See ha, hat 1,560.00 
Supplying keys, etc., for letter boxes...........00-- 133.00 
Supplying mail clerks tin boxes............seeeees- 913.50 
issue of the LABour GazEeTTE. It was 


stated that the agreement was between 
“the Robb Engineering Works, Limited, 
and the Shop Committee representing 
the Machinists, Specialists and Appren- 
tices, Amherst Lodge No. 605.” The 
words, ‘‘Amherst Lodge No. 605” should 
have been omitted. 


In the same paragraph under the 
the statement 
that the Company will meet ‘‘repre- 
sentatives of the union,” should have 
read ‘ ‘representatives of the shop com- 
mittee.” 


Sarnia, Ont.—Master TINSMITHS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND ‘TINNERS’ UNION 
No. 482. Agreement in effect from. 
May 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921. 


Hours of labour: January, February” 
and March, eight hours per day; re-- 
maining months, ten hours. | 


Wages: per hour—70 cents. Over-- 
time, 7 p.m. to midnight, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and Bobs. 
days, double time. 
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_Kineston, Ont.—CaANapdIAn Loco- 
MOTIVE COMPANY, AND AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LasBour, No. 15959. 
Agreement in effect from June 15, 1920. 


Hours per week, forty-five, in five 
shifts of nine hours on first five days of 
week. Saturday rate, time and one- 


half. 


Conditions in former agreement to 
continue in force. ; 


Wages: per hour, 43 cents. 
Clothing 


HAMILTON, OnT.—NINE LOCAL FIRMS 
AND JOURNEYMEN T'aILors’ UNION OF 
AMERICA, No. 149. Agreement in effect 
from May 17, 1920. 


Minimum scale—weekly system: Per 
week—tailors, $36; vest makers, pant 
makers, $22; pressers, Ist class, $36; 
pressers, 2nd class, $30; operators, $36; 
helpers, Ist class, $25; 2nd class, $18; 
bushelmen, Ist’ class, $36.90; 2nd 
class, $32. 


All employees to be good-standing 
union members. Non-union employees 
to join union within ten days of em- 
ployment. 


Hours per week, forty-eight. Over- 
time, time and _ one-half; holidays, 
double time. In any week containing a 
holiday, over eight hours to be over- 
time in any day. 


In any disagreement as to hours, 
wages, ete., work not to cease until 
matter is investigated according to 
constitution of Union. 


Work to be as equally divided as pos- 
sible at all times, especially in slack 
months. No person to be discharged 
through scarcity of work during slack 
season. Shop and equipment to be sup- 
plied by employer. Women to be paid 
same scale as men for same class of work. 


Labels to be furnished for distribution 
by good standing members. 


Piece-work scale: Coats, from $11 to 
$17.50; overcoats, from $13.50 to $17; 
extras 60 cents per hour. 
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Specified time allowances listed for 
operations under following heads: try- 
ons, facings, pockets, linings, edges, 
seams, miscellaneous; all extras not 
mentioned in this bill of prices to be paid 
at 60 cents per hour; busheling and 
alterations, same rate as weekly work. 


Pulp and Paper 


MERRITTON, ONT.—LINCOLN PAPER 
Miutts Company, Limirep, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPERMILL WORKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PapeR MAKERS, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STATIONARY 
FIREMEN AND OruEersS. Agreement in 
effect from August 16, 1920 to August 
16, 1921. 


Company when hiring new men to 
give preference to members of organiz- 
ation who are parties to this agreement; 
when laying off help, union men to be 
retained and given preference according 
to length of service. New employees 
to join union within fifteen days. 


Paper mills to be operated six days 
per week; no work to be done Sundays 
except overhauling machinery. Oper- 
ation of sulphite mill to be six days per 
week in wet machine room; other de- 
partments to keep wet machine room in 
stock six days per week, except when 
longer periods are necessary and mu- 
tually satisfactory. 


Hours for day workers, eight per day, 
six days per week; overtime, time and 
one-half. No unnecessary work to be 
done on holidays; rate for holidays, time 
and one-half. 


No strikes or lockouts to occur during 
life of agreement. Grievances to be re- 
ported to the superintendent, and if 
not adjusted within five days, matter to 
be taken up in conference by the General 
Manager or President of the Company 
and the International President or Re- 
presentative of the Organization; if no 
settlement is reached after ten days, 
matter to be referred to arbitration, one 
man being selected by each party and a 
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third by them, decision to be rendered 
within fifteen days. 


Wages: Per hour—head millwright, 
87 cents; millwright, 82 cents; mill- 
wrights’ helper, 65 cents; pipe fitters, 
85 cents; pipe fitters’ helper, 65 cents; 
machinist, 82 cents; power-house men, 
60 cents. Wood room: foreman, 80 
cents; oiler, chipper man, 62 cents; all 
others, 60 cents. Digester and acid 
plant: cooks, acid maker, 80 cents; 
cooks’ helpers, 60 cents; storeman, 62 
cents. Yard: foreman, 73 cents; la- 
bourers, 60 cents. Wet machine room: 
foreman, 80 cents; log cutters, 62 cents; 
screen and pit man, 60 cents; machine 
stockman, stock weighers, 62 cents; 
stock weighers’ helper, 60 cents; boys, 
small machine, 45 cents; oilers, day 
only, 65 cents; Belmar man, 65 cents. 
Breach plant: liquor man, 80 cents; 
fireman’s helper, 60 cents. lLybster 
Mill: machine tenders, $1.06; back ten- 
ders, 81 cents; third hand, 67 cents; 
beater engineer, 90 cents; boss cal. 
man, 85 cents; cal. runners, 75 cents; 
cal. helper, 60 cents: cal. boys, 45 cents; 
cutter boys, 40 cents: labourers, 60 
cents; finishers, rewinder men, cutter 
men, baler, trimmer, shipper, 70 cents; 
helper on big rewinder, 65 cents. Fe- 
male: experienced counter, 40 cents; 
learners, first 3 months, 35 cents; sealers, 
35 cents. Millwrights, 82 cents: ma- 
chinists, 82 cents; helpers, 65 cents: 
plug machine, man on saw, 62 cents; 
helper, 60 cents: electrician, 78 cents. 
Boiler House: engineer, 80 ‘cents: fires 
man, 70 cents; coal passer, 60 cents: 
oiler, 65 cents. Lincoln Mills: machine 
tenders, 91 cents; back tenders, 73 
cents; third hands, 67 cents; beater 
engineer, 75 cents; labourers, 60 cents; 
millwright, 82 cents: helper, 65. cents; 
tier, 65 cents; counter, 40 cents. 


Printing and Publishing 


‘ New Guascow, N.S.—NzEw Guas- 
GoW PRINTERS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Unton No. 794. Agree- 
ment in effect from March 25, 1920, to 
May 1, 1921, with thirty days’ notice 
of change. 
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Employers guaranteed against strikes 
if agreement is adhered to. 


Only union members to. be employed 
in composing room, except. in case of 
present employees. 


Wages: Per week of 48 hours—Ma- 
chine operators, compositors, $20. This 
minimum wage was increased 20 per 
cent on September 23, 1920, all members 
then receiving over the minimum being 
granted at least 10 per cent on their 
wage. 


If Saturday be given a half holiday, 
working hours to be arranged to serve 
best interests of employer. 


Work over eight hours to be over- 
time, at rate of time and one-half. Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 


No work to be executed by any office 
which is a party to this agreement when 
coming from or destined for any printing 
office in which a strike exists. 


Apprenticeship: ratio, one to three 
journeymen or major portion thereof 
regularly employed; apprentices to have 
at least a fair common school education; 
term of apprenticeship, five years. 
Wage scale: third year, one-third of 
journeymen’s scale; fourth year, 40 per 
cent; fifth year, first half, 50 per cent; 
second half, 60 per cent. All apprentices 
to be registered with officers of Union. 


Caugary, ALTa.—Locat Empioy- 
ERS, AND STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS No. 109. Agreement in effect, 
from May 26, 1920, to May 25, 1921. 


Minimum scale: Per week—days: 
foremen, $50; journeymen, $45; Nights: 
foremen, $53; journeymen, $48, 


Apprentice scale: first year, 14 of 
journeymen’s scale; second year, 1-3; 
third year, 14; fourth year, 2-3; fifth 
year, 34. 


In event of cost of living in October, 
1920, showing increase over April, 1920, 
of ten per cent or more, scale of prices 
herein set forth to be increased by five 
per cent for last six months of term of 
this agreement, cost of living figures to 
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be those of the Department of Labour 
at Ottawa for the Province of Alberta. 


Winnipec, Man.—EMPLoyING PRIN- 
TERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AND PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIS- 
TANTS’ Unton No. 87. Agreement in 
effect from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921. 


Committee to be appointed from each 
party to settle disputes. In case of failure 
of adjustment, question to be referred 
to an Arbitration Committee of three 
members, one from each party and a 
third chosen by them. 


Hours of labour, until May 1, 1921, 
48 per week, day; 45 per week, night; 
thereafter, 44 hours per week. Over- 
time, first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 


Union to furnish capable help when 
possible. 


Seale of wages: Per week—flat bed 
cylinder pressmen, $44; cylinder feeder 
and assistant, $31; pressmen in charge 
of one or two Platen-sized cylinders 
(Osterlind, Kelly, etc.), $38; Gordon 
pressmen in charge of three or more 
presses, $38; Gordon pressmen in charge 
of one or two presses, $31; pressmen in 
charge of one roll rotary, not less than 
$44; assistant on one roll rotary press, 
$31; pressmen on two roll rotary press, 
not less than $44; night work, $3 per 
week over day scale. 


Apprentice scale: Per week—(time 
not to start till boy starts working 
steadily on the presses) one month to 6 
months, $11; 6 months to 12 months, 
$13; 12 months to 18 months, $15; 18 
months to 24 months, $17; 24 months to 
30 months, $19; 30 months to 36 months, 
$22; 36 months to 42 months, $26; 42 
months to 48 months, $31. At end of 
three and one-half years apprentice to 
secure approval of his foreman before 
receiving the assistants’ scale of wages. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Sun PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, AND PRINTING PRESSMEN’S 
AND ASSISTANTS’ Union No. 69. Agree- 
ment in effect from January 28, 1920, to 
August 31, 1923. 
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From September 1, 1920, union mem- 
bers of local No. 69 to be employed in 
press-room department if available. Dis- 
putes to be referred to a standing com- 
mittee of two from each party. If agree- 
ment is not reached by committee within 
ten days questions shall be submitted to 
arbitration, decisions of arbitration 
board to be final and binding. If at any 
time an arbitration agreement shall be 
concluded between the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
International Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union the agreement shall be accepted 
by both parties to this contract. 


Questions regarding a new contract 
and scale to be settled by arbitration if 
conciliation fails. 


Union to use efforts to furnish capable 
men in mechanical department. 


Foreman to be judge of competency: 
Complaints against foreman to be re- 
ferred to local Joint Standing Committee 
of Union and Publisher; decision to be 
final. In case of a tie vote, committee to 
elect fifth member to render decision. 


If better terms or wages are allowed 
by any Vancouver newspaper during 
life of this agreement, the same terms 
shall be granted by the employer to 
members of this local. 


Seale of Wages—Per hour: night 
work, 90 cents; forty-five hours per 
week ; no payment for holidays if no-work 
done. Day work, 84 3-8 cents; forty- 
eight hours per week; no payment for 
holidays when no work done. 


Overtime for actual overtime worked, 
time and one-half. Sundays (except for 
regular editions) and certain holidays, 
double time; other holidays, time and 
one half. 


One apprentice for each four journey- 
men or fraction thereof. Apprentices 
in third year to receive minimum of one- 
third of journeymen’s wage; in fourth 
year, one-half; in last year, two-thirds. 
No apprentice to work overtime except 
when journeymen are employed. 


If extra men are required and cannot 
be furnished by the Union, employees 
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to be paid overtime only after eight and 
one-half hours per day.. 


Foreman to have right to employ help 
and discharge for specified reasons, and 
to be judge of competency of journey- 
men. 


Employer to be protected against walk- 
outs, strikes or boycotts. 


Building and Construction 


DRUMMONDVILLE, QuE.—Loomis-D a- 
KIN ConsTRUCTION Co., Lrp., AND 
UnitED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, No. 1507.— 
Agreement in effect from July 17, 1920, 
to May 1, 1921. | 7 


Hours of labour, nine per day. Mini- 
- mum wage: Per hour—68 cents. Over- 
time, until 10 p.m., time and one half; 
thereafter, and Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 


Apprentice scale: Per hour—first 
year, 40 cents; second year 50 cents; 
third year, 60 cents. 


PEMBROKE, On?T.—LocaL ConTrRAc- 
TOR, AND BRICKLAYERS, MAaAsoNS AND 
PLasTERERS Union No. 11. Verbal 
agreement in effect from July 12, 1920, 
to April 30, 1921. 


Hours of labour, eight hours per day. 
Wages, per hour, 80 cents. Members 
sent out of town to have expenses paid. 


Mooszt -Jaw, Sask.—ELEctTrRICcAL 
CONTRACTORS AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorK- 
ERS, No. 802. Agreement in effect from 
April 1, 1920, to April 1, 1921. 


Minimum rate: Per hour—journey- 
men inside wiremen, $1; helpers, 1st 
year, 40 cents; 2nd year, 50 cents; 3rd 
year, 75 cents. 


Hours per day, nine; Saturday, four. 
Overtime, until midnight, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 


Only union members to be employed. 


One helper to be allowed to each 
contractor for each journeyman em- 
ployed all the year around. Helpers, 
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first and second year, not to be allowed 
to work on any job except shop repairs 
unless under supervision of journeyman 
inside wireman. Third year helper to be 
allowed to work under supervision of 
foreman except on large installations. 


Members taking or doing work after 
hours Sundays and holidays other than 
for employer to be fined or suspended. 


Coal Mining 


Nova Scotta anp New Brunswick. 
—Coat OPERATORS AND Unitrep MINE 
Workers oF America, District 26. 
For text of agreement and special article 
see page 36. 


Domestic and Personal Services (including 
amusements) 


Orrawa, Ont.—MAstTER BARBERS, 
AND JOURNEYMEN BarBers No. 704. 
Agrement in effect from July 2, 1919, to 
July 2,°1921, 


Only union journeymen to be em- 
ployed if available. Non-union men 
must become members within 10 days. 


No barbers to start work before 8 
a.m.; meal hours to be allowed. Shops 
to close on holidays. 


Wages: Per week—journeymen, $20, 
with 50 per cent of all takings over $31. 
A journeyman barber off work for 4% 
day in the week to receive no less than 
$18.50 with 50 per cent of takings over 
$27.50. A journeyman barber off work 
one whole day in the week to receive no 
less than $16.65 and 50 per cent of 
takings over $25. A journeyman barber 
off work-over one day in a week to re- 
ceive no less than 65 per cent of takings. 


New WestMINstTER, B.C.—Boss Bar- 
BERS, AND JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION or AMERICA, No. 
573. Agreement in effect from June 1, 
1920. | 


Hours of labour: Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, 8 a.m. to. 6.30 
p.m.; Wednesday, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. No work 
on Sunday. One hour off for meals each 
day, except Saturday, 2 hours off. Closed 


~ per hour. 
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all day on holidays. Open until 8.30 
p.m. before holidays; open all day 
Wednesday when holiday occurs in 
week. 


Wages: Per week—$25 up to $37.50 
taken; and 75 per cent of takings over 
$37.50. Swing shift, 70 per cent. Sa- 
turday only, 70 per cent over $10, and 
$7 up to $10. 


Toronto AND HamiILTon, ONT.— 
King Epwarp Hore, Company, To- 
RONTO, AND RoyaL CONNAUGHT HOTEL 
Company, HAMILTON, AND HoTEL AND 
ResTAURANT EmpLoyrers’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE, AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Nos. 300 anp 434. Agreement in effect 
from June 16, 1920, to- May 15, 1921. 
Union to furnish employees and be re- 
sponsible in case of dishonesty of same. 
- No members to walk out before their 
time has. expired without permission. 
Uniforms to be provided free, when re- 
quired to be worn. 


Six days to constitute a week’s work; 
nine hours per day. Overtime, 50 cents 
No member to be dismissed 
without good reason. 


Head waiters not to be compelled to 
affiliate with Union; only one head- 
waiter to be engaged in any hotel, club, 
restaurant or café. No compulsory lay- 
off. 


Waiters working continuously’ suc- 
cessive evenings until midnight to be 
entitled to one evening off per week if 
required to work in the afternoons. 


_. Wages: Steady working members, 
captains, per month with board, $115; 
steady captains working when off duty 
to be classed and paid as extra captains, 
$3 for three hours or less; 75 cents per 
-hour before midnight, after midnight, 
overtime, $1 per hour or fraction thereof. 
Steady working waiters: Per month— 
$60; waitresses, $45. Lunch waiters, 
minimum per week of six days with a 
check book, $9. 


Cooks: no cook to cook more than 
six consecutive days in any week. Nine 
hours in thirteen consecutive hours to 
constitute a full working day. All cooks 
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under jurisdiction of Local 300 to be 
good standing members of Local 300, or 
if not members when hired to become so 
within two weeks of their engagement. 
No cook to walk out before time has 
expired without permission. 


Sharpening of tools to be paid for by 
the house unless suitable grindstone is 
provided by the house for the purpose. 


Wage schedule for chiefs of depart- 
ments and assistants: Per month—head 
sauce cook, $140; assistants, $80, $90 
and $105; roast cook, $125; assistant 
broilers, $90 and $100; fry cook, $120; 
assistants, $85, $90 and $100; butcher, 
$130: assistant, chicken butcher and 
fish butcher, $85; roundsman, $125; 
assistants $80 and $100; night chef, 
$140; garde manger, $115; assistants, 
$80, $90 and $110, ice cream man, $100; 
assistant, $85; help cook, $85; baker 
chef, $125; assistants, $75 and $90; 
baker, day, $95. 


Prince George Hotel: Per month— 
chef, $150; second cook, $115; serving 
man, roast cook, night cook, $112.50; 
fry cook, $100; pastry chef, $125; baker, 
night, $112.50; butcher, $90. 


Extra work cooks: Per day—$3.50, 
$4.50 and $5.50. Overtime, per hour— 
60 cents and 75 cents. 


Extra work waiters: Minimum,~-one 
meal, $1.50; certain holidays, $5 for 
four hours or less; other holidays, $5 for 
eight hours or less. Overtime, 75 cents 
per hour or fraction thereof. Extra cap- 
tains, certain holidays, $6 for four hours 
or less; other occasions, $6 for eight 
hours or less. 


Waitresses: $45 per month. Extras: 
lunch, $1.50 and $2; banquets, $1.50 
to $2.25. Overtime, per hour, 50 cents. 
Extra waitresses, holidays, $5 for four 
hours or less; other occasions, $5 for 
eight hours. Afternoon teas, $1.50. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by 
parties to controversy to be referred to 
an arbitration committee of two mem- 
bers from each party and a fifth selected 
by them. 


Lonpvon, Ont.— MANAGER OF 
Lorw’s THEATRE AND INTERNATIONAL 
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ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE Em- 
PLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CanaDa, No. 105. Agreement in effect 
from September 1, 1920, to September 1, 
1921. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Minimum scale: Per week—carpenter, 
property man, electrician, $37.50; head 
flyman, grips, $36.50. Extra work, per 
hour, 75 cents. 


Rate for Sunday, double time. 


Work to cease at striking of scenes in 
the last set of each performance, except 
in case of evening performances when one 
man shall remain until 11 p.m., after 
which extra time shall prevail. 


No stage employee to do any work in 
connection with any advertising matter 
except electric signs. 


This contract to apply to bills of not 
more than six acts. Shows over three 
performances per day other than Sat- 
urday, when not more than four shows 
shall prevail, to be paid at rate of $2.25 
per performance. 


Lonpon, Ont.—MANAGER OF GRAND 
THEATRE AND INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND Movine Picture MAcHINE OPER- 
ATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CanapDa, No. 105. Agreement in effect 
from September 1, 1920, to September 1, 
1921. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Wages: Per week—carpenter, $37.50; 
property man, electrician, moving pic- 
ture machine operator, $36; head fly- 
man, grips, $35. Per performance: extra 
flyman, lamp operators, $2.25; assistant 
property man, $3; assistant electricians, 
$2.25; clearers, $2. Day work, such as 
preparing the theatre for opening, per 
hour, not more than eight hours per day, 
90 cents. 


Union to furnish competent men when 
required. ; 


_ Putting in show, per hour, 55 cents, 
time to begin when men are called to 
report, with minimum of two hours. 
Regular crew of nine men to be employed 
when there is one complete change of 
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scenery, crew to consist of two flymen, 
four grips, electrician, property man and 
assistant. 


Overtime putting out shows to be paid 
for at rate of 55 cents per hour, time to 
commence on drop of curtain after last 
act. 


Lonpon, Ont.—LoEw’s ‘THEATRE, 
AND Movine Picture Oprrartors’ 
Union, No. 105, InrernationaL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE HMPLOY- 
EES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Agreement in effect from September 1, 
1920, to September 1, 1921. 


Only union members to be employed. 
Employees to be discharged only in case 
of drunkenness, dishonesty or failure 
to perform their duties. 


Employee may immediately leave his 
position without notice rather than 
work under conditions contrary to laws 
of the Ontario Government. 


Operators to be allowed two hours 
for supper. Operators working relief 
during supper hour to be union members 
and to receive $1 per hour. Screening 
films outside regular performance, 50 
cents per reel. Spot lights, in theatres 
which have six or more acts to a per- 
formance, to be operated by union 
members. 


Disputes between manager and oper- 
ator to be reported to the business 
agent or secretary of the local for ad- 
justment. Operator to continue such 
work until matter has been adjusted by 
President or Secretary of No. 105. 


Theatres giving afternoon and evening 
performances to recognize six hours as 
regular working hours. All theatres 
running continuous performances to re- 
quire two operators except in cases of 
emergency. Overtime, per hour, $1. 


Rate: Per week—in theatres with 
seating capacity of over 1,000, $36, six 
days per week; in theatres with capacity 
not exceeding 900, $30, six days per week. 


Prince ALBERT, SASK. — EMPRESS 
THEATRE, AND INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL STAGE EM- 
PLOYEES AND Movine Picture Ma- 
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CHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CanapDA, No. 496. Agree- 
mént in effect from September 6, 1920, 
to September 1, 1921. 


Only union members to be employed. 
Minimum wages: 


Class Per oe Per ae 
PRCREMENLODS Aico te he ee $40. $7 .00 
Property” mans wo. 4 Oe anite 6.00 
PIGOTT CATIA SSL, Viikino, cael 35.00 6.00 
M.P.M.O. (first class)....... 40.00 7.00 
M.P.M.O. (second class)..... 35 .00 6.00 
Head Hyman oe eet ee. 5.00 6.00 
Per Per 
week Perfor- 
mance. 
RANTS eet Saw tes GF aeadeas, Fe, $27.50 $2.30 
EOxtra tiymane Lu. , eek 27.50 2.30 
Lamp operators............ 30.00 2.50 
Assistant property man...... 21.50 1.75 
Assistant electricians........ 27 .50 2.30 


Members employed by week to give 
two weeks’ notice before leaving, except 
in case of non-payment of salaries. 
Grievances to be arbitrated by a board, 
consisting of one appointed by each 
party and_a third by them. 


Operators not.to be required to trans- 
port films or do other work than that 
necessary for care of booth. 


Hours of labour, six per day; six days 
per week. Overtime, time and one- 
half; Sundays, double time. Fractions 
of an hour to be paid for as one hour. 


ReEGiInA, SASK. ~~ GROVES-WALKER 
ComMPANY LIMITED, AND AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF Musicians, No. 446. 
Agreement in effect from September 
1, 1920, to August 1, 1921. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Grievances to be arbitrated by three 
disinterested arbitrators, one chosen 
by each party and a third by them. 
’ Members to go on sympathetic strike 
only in sympathy with affiliated organ- 
izations directly connected with the 
amusement business, and then only after 
two weeks’ notice in writing. 

Contracts for supplying or providing 
musicians to be made between the 
manager and leader of orchestra, in tri- 
plicate, original being filed with secre- 
tary-treasurer of Union. For importa- 


evening, 
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tion of new man as leader, secretary- 
treasurer to receive application in writ- 
ing from the manager. 


One week’s notice to be given to men 
prior to a dark week or less, and two 
weeks’ notice when house shall be 
closed indefinitely. If a travelling or- 
chestra ‘displaces a theatre orchestra, 
members of latter if laid off to receive 
full salary. 


Wages: Per week of six days ex- 
cluding Sundays, leader, $55; sidemen, 
$44; sidemen, nights only, $30; morning 
performances, pro rata. 


Five working days to constitute a 
full week; for less than five days casual 
rate: leader, evenings, $6.50; sidemen, 
$5.50; leader, matinee, $5; 
sideman, matinee, $4.50; leader, ma- 
tinee and evening, same day, $10; side- 
man, matinee and evening, same day, $9. 


REGINA, SASK.—GROVES - WALKER 
CoMPANY LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EM- 
PLOYES AND Movine Picture Ma- 
CHINE OPERATORS OF UNITED STATES 
AND CanapA, No. 295. Agreement in 
effect from September 1, 1920 to August, 
sy dead PAs 


Employees to include following classes: 
Stage carpenter, property man, electri- 
clan; electrician operator, flyman, elec- 
tric calcium light operator, moving pic- - 
ture operator, or other stage employees 
of any kind. Employees must be 
supplied*by the Union. 


Wages: Per week—operator, six hours 
per day, $55; carpenter, $45; property 
man, $42; electrician, flyman, assistants, 
$40; Per performance, grips, $2.50; 
clearers, $1.75; operators on stage, $2.50; 
operators in front. of house, $3.50; un- 
skilled help, $1.00. Per hour—overtime - 
putting out or in, 75 cents; unskilled 
help, 50 cents; Sundays, double time. 
Call time: per day—carpenter, $9; elec- 
trician operator, $10; all others, $8.50; 
morning regular crew, per man, $5; over- 
time for operator on moving pictures 
only, $2 per hour; overtime for crew 
after midnight, 75 cents per hour; Sun- 
days, double time. Rehearsals, per hour, 
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75 cents; Sundays, double time. Extra 
man assisting carpenter at Pantages, per 
performance, $2.50. 


Electrician acting as electrician and 
moving picture operator, $55 per week. 


Any member reporting for work under 
the influence of liquor to be fined $50, 
suspended or expelled, at option of em- 
ployer. House carpenter failing to 


notify management of intoxicated em- . 


ployees to be deemed equally guilty. 


No members to participate in sympa- 
thetic strike except with affiliated organ- 
izations directly connected with amuse- 
ment business, and then only after two 
weeks’ notice in writing. 


Grievances to be settled by arbitra- 
tion by three arbitrators, one appointed- 
by each party and a third by them. This 
clause to be in effect only if terms of 
agreement are carried out by em- 
ployers, and not in event of a call by 
officers of the Alliance or by the officers 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
clans. 


Publie Utilities 


Mooss Jaw, Sasx.—City or Moose 
JAW AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL Workers, No. 
802. Agreement in effect from February 
1, 1920, to February 28, 1921. 


All work to be done by or under 


cd 
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supervision of qualified Electrical Work- 
ers. 

A journeyman to be an employee with 
at least four years’ experience in the 
trade. 
months’ actual service at some branch. 

Hours of labour: eight and one-half 
per day; five hours on Saturdays. First 
seven hours thereafter, time and. one 
half; after midnight and Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

Apprentices to serve four years. A 
journeyman lineman in charge of one to 
four men to receive 2% cents per hour 
above regular scale. If in charge of more 
than four men, journeymen to receive 
sub-foreman’s wages. 


Vacancies to be filled according to 
seniority of service. 

Electrical worker on entering employ 
of City may be required to pass an 
examination and will then be classed 
as first, second, third or fourth year 
journeyman and be paid accordingly. © 

Wage schedule: Per month—plant 
electrician, $175; assistant plant elec- 
tricilan, $120; meter tester, $125. Per 
hour—meter installer, 70 cents; Ist 6 
months, 50 cents; 2nd 6 months, 60 
cents; 3rd 6 months, 65 cents; after 18 
months, 70 cents; lineman, 85 cents; 
sub-line foreman, 90 cents; apprentice 
lineman, Ist year, 50 cents; 2nd year, 


60 cents; 3rd year, 70 cents; 4th year, 


80 cents. 


‘PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1920 


THE downward movement in prices 

continued, being most marked in 
grains, livestock, meats, textiles, metals, 
and building materials. The only in- 
crease of importance was a seasonal 
change in eggs. 

In retail prices the average cost in 60 
cities of a list of staple foods for a family 
of five at the middle of the month was 
$14.84 as compared with $15.32 at the 
middle of November, $14.73 in Decem- 
ber, 1919, and $7.96 in December, 1914. 
The chief decrease was in sugar, but 
there were important decreases in meats, 
and slight decreases in nearl, all the 


other articles. Potatoes averaged 
slightly higher but eggs advanced con- 
siderably, fresh eggs averaging 7c. per 
dozen higher and storage eggs 8c. 


In wholesale prices the departmental 
index number was down to 290.5 for 
December as compared with 304.2 for 
November, 322.7 for December, 1919, 
and 137.6 for December, 1914. The 
chief decreases were in grains, livestock, 
textiles, hides and leather, iron, building 
materials, and in raw furs. The only 
increase was in the dairy products group 


due to advances in eggs. 


An apprentice to have had three. 
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The accompanying tables and notes 


give details as to the prices movement 
during the month and as compared with 
the same month in previous years. 


The table of retail prices gives statis- 
tics for some 60 localities in Canada, 
having a population of approximately 
10,000 or over. Quotations are obtained 
by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, resident in each locality, from 
representative dealers doing a consider- 
able trade with workingmen at the 
middle of the month. All prices are for 
delivered goods. The exact quality for 
which the quotation is given is set forth 
in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
~month, from city to city, ete. The list 
of commodities includes over one hun- 
dred staple foods and groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil, the number of articles 
having been increased twice since Janu- 
ary, 1910, when the regular publication 
of these statistics was begun. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 


vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. ‘The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central, 
without modern conveniences or with 
incomplete conveniences. 


The weekly family ‘budget calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laun- 
dry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, 
these being the items for which statistics 
have been obtained each month and 
published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of 
_those employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
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cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. As market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative propor- 
tion of expenditure on the various foods 
therefore tends to be maintained.* In 
fuel and lighting the quantities are esti- 
mated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the difference in quality. It 
was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912, that these calculations 
represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditure of an ordinary 
family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light, and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the 
total income. While the budget serves 
to show the increase or decrease from 
time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies - 
for an average family in the Dominion 
or in any one provinee. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., 
included were designed to afford a liberal 
supply for the healthy family of a man 
at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned 
vegetables, etc.; so that the comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- . 
modities, and is the simple average of the 
percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 


*At times when the price-of an article heavily weighted 
for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is exaggerated 
and this should be taken into account in using the budget 
as an indicator of changes in the cost of living. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS oF 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIESIN CANADA. 








Commodities. 








C. c. ¢. 
Bee!, sirloin, steak......... 2 Ibs. | 27.2} 30.4| 37.6 
Bee/, shoulder, roast....... 2 “ | 19.6) 24.6} 26.0 
Veal, roast, forequarters....| 1 ‘* | 10.0} 11.3] 12.8 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r..... Lees PIS Io G28 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..... BA (21252) AS11820 
Pork, gult, mess .... ...... 2 ‘ | 21.8) 25.0} 34.4 
Bacon, break'ast.......... Ve 1b 417.8) 24.8 
Lard, pure leaf............ Date = 2262298. 214056 
Higgs; (reshae eee cadas os 1 doz. | 25.7} 30.0} 33.3 
Eggs, storage............. ton COR 2\ toe aces 
IMiilich seem cre: crete tie 6 qts. | 36.6) 39.6) 48.0 
Butter, dairy, solid........ 2Ibs. | 44.2) 49.4!) 52.0 
Butter, creamery, prints....| 1 ‘S | 25.5) 27.7| 31.9 
Cheese, old............... Aor 16 1-786) 11845 
Cheese, new.............. We 146) 15.7) 1725 
Bread, plain, white........ 15 ~*~ | 56.5] 53.5] 66-0 
Hloursfamily. ccs vasrentee 10 “ | 25.0} 28.0} 33.0 
Rolledoatseee sie et et 180) 1955122120 
Rice, good, medium........ Pie lO LOL par 
Beans, handpicked......... p Hess 8.6} 9.7} 10.8 
Apples, evaporated... ...... hale 029) 07° 1138 
Prunes, medium size....... ae Eaten 8 We 5 a Ra 
Sugar, granulated.......... 4 feel Ole Oleese0 
Sugar, yellow............. 2 AOL 9h 10:3 
Tea, black, medium........ yas © 4 (ae aes aa er 
Tea, green, medium........ > 8.7] 8.7) 9.1 
Coffee, medium.;......... Sh ER. 6| -8281,.4810 
PORES. Face a eva ea ds ap 2 pks. | 24.1] 28.0] 30.3 
Vinegar, white wine........ \% pt. PE ein | aE 
ANF ood dd 003 seess | so ote oe $5 .48|$5 .96/$6.95 
c. C. C. 
Starch, laundry............ ¥ |b 2°91 3-0] @ 31 
Coal, anthracite........... pg ton.| 39.5] 45.2) 48.1 
Coal, bituminous.......... +f yet S4 Seg tao" 81350 
Wood, hard... .2.-55.. es. ‘* ed.| 32.5] 35.3] 38.8 
Wed soit... vs. eee fe | 92.6] 25.5] 29.4 
Woaliioilsswiier,. See hee tee 1 gal. | 24.0] 24.5) 24.4 
Fuel and lighting..........}......-. $1. 50)$1.63/$1.76 
Renin kok swe ta sees cee 14 mo’th|$2.37|$2.89|$4.05 











———— | —- — 











— | | 


$9° 37/10 .50)12.79 


Quantity|1900*) 1905*| 1910} 1911] 1912) 1913 |Dec., 


1914 








Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
39.8] 41.6} 44.4] 47.4 
27.8] 28.0} 29.6] 33.4 
14.0] 14.4] 15.7| 17.6 
18.0} 17.8} 19.1} 20.7 
17.8| 17.5] 19.5] 19.3 
33.0| 33.2] 35.2] 36.8 
23.8] 22.5] 24.7) 25.5 
36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 36.2 
32.6) 34.3] 33.7] 45.1 
27.9) 31.21» 23.1] 34.5 
49.2] 49.8] 51.6] 52.8 
53.0| 58.4} 58.0] 60.0 
31.5] 31.7| 33.9] 34.9 
19.2} 20.1] 20.5] 22.1 
17.8| 19.5] 19.1] 20.3 
64.5} 60.0] 61.5] 67.5 
32.0| 34.0] 32.0] 37.0 
91.0; '°22-0| 22:0] 24.5 
10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 13.2 
10.4] 11.6} 12.4] 13.4 
13.8} 13.5] 12.0] 12.2 
12.2} 12.9] 11.9] 12.8 
24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 31.2 
11.0] 12.0, 11.0] 14.4 
8.9) 8.8) 8.9] 9.7 
9.41 9.5; 9.3] 9.7 
9.2} 9.3) 9.4] 9.9 
44.6] 46.3) 36.0] 32.7 

wh 38 Sl) 28 


$7.14)/$7.34 


ee 





€. C. (8 G 

3.1) 3.2) 3.2) / 3.2 
48.8} 51.9 
35.0) 37.5 
41.4) 41.3 
30.0} 30.0 
-23.1) 21.0 


$1.78/$1.82 


——_ | —__ 


$4 .05/ $4.60 


54.1 
37.2 
42.2 
31.1 
23.4 


55.0 
38.7 
42.5 
30.6 
23.7 


$4.75)$4 39 








13.00)13.79 





Dec., 
1915 





c. 
46.6 
32.2 
17.5 
20.8 
19.7 
36.0 
26.3 
36.2 
45.4 
35.4 
52.2 
65.4 
37.4 
24.3 
22.0 


35.0 
23.5 
12.2 
16.6 
12.2 
12.7 
30.8 
14.2 

Dae 
10.0 

9.8 


Dec., 
1916 





42.0 | 64.0 


7 


c. 
3.2 


53.0 
37.0 
41.5 
30.2 
23.0 


8 


c. 
3.4 


63.1 
47.3 
44 5 
62.2 
23.1 


$1.91/$1.88 |$1.85 |$2.10 |s2. 56 |$3.11 |$3.17 


—— | ——— | — | ————— | | | ———— | ——_———. 


$3.97 |$4.09 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 





INOV RE SCObIB cig ait’ eo area ini ois $5.61 
Prince Edward Island........... 4.81 
N ew Brunswick................. 5.38 
Quebec....°.. 220006 bakerc mitietsecs 5.15 
OnUATION. a theletns cae chimes 5.01 
Manitoba...... Sates Belclo eres oiceies 5.35 
Saskatchewan...éscessoecevscces 6.86 
Albertacas eis alaaatasitern occ aes 6.02 
British Columbiate. 2st 6.90 


*Decermber only. 


$5.83 
5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 
6.19 
6.92 
6.50 
7 74 


$6.82 
5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7.46 
7.86 
8.00 
8.32 


$6.78| $7.17|$7.29/$7.76 


5.80 
6.84 
6.46 
6.67 
7.41 
8.08 
8.08 
8.79] 


6.11 
7.13 
6.97 
7.25 
7.88 
8.16 
8.15 
9.03 


6.90 
7.16 
Tees 
7.74 
8.25 
8.80 
8.47 
8.94 


6.34 
7.04 
6.87 
7.20 
7.87 
8.25 
8.33 
9.03 





$8.24 
6.95 
8.11 
7.76 
8.11 
8.43 
8.32 
8.36 
8.65 





Dec., 
1917 





a 
4.5 








$4.45 


Dec., 
1918 


o 
13.4 
50.8 
27.5 
34.2 
36.7 
69.6 
51.3 
73.8 
71.3 
59.7 
82.2 

104.4 
58.1 
34.8 
32.8 

118.5 
69.0 
40.5 
25.2 
32.0 
22.8 
19.4 


(oe 
4.3 





Dec., 
1919 





@; 
69.4 
45.6 
25.5 
32.3 
35.7 
70.6 
51.8 
77.8 
82.4 
68.5 
88.8 


Noyv., 
1920 


Dec., 
1920 


c, 
75.6 
48.4 


28.7 | 


35.2 
41.7 
73.4 
58.5 
73.8 
81.7 
70.3 
93.0 


(oh 
1122 
46.0 
28.0 
33.4 
33.8 
70.6 
57.0 
70.4 
88.8 
73.9 
93.6 


132.4 |123.0 |118.6 


72.6 
40.9 
37:6 
118.5 
67.0 
39.5 
29.0 
23.0 
26.6 
25.2 
53.2 
25.2 
15.9 


C. 
4.8 


66.5 
40.7 
38.4 
141.0 
75.0 
40.0 
33.0 
22.2 
28.5 
26.6 
64.0 
30.8 
15.7 
16.5 


C. 
4.8 





65.3 
40.0 
oleae 
133.5 
70.0 
38.5 
30.8 
as 


nw bv 
> Co 
oo 


— DO Cr 
or Or Co 
OW NW KY KF WDD eS Ww 


beck et 
orm 


~_ 
ou 


nc ff ee te fe ts | | ts | ef 


cC. 


4.8 


83.1 |127.2 {125.9 
64.0 | 93.8 | 92.3 
80.0 | 87.0 | 87.8 
67.4 | 69.1 
39.9 | 40.5 


60.0 
29.6 





$4.83 195.54 


———— | | fl | | 


$14 .02|$14.26/$13 .98($16.33/$19 30)$21.64)$23. 48 





enetieeeetinei! 


$4.15 


$4.16 


$6.62 |$6.62 


—_——_ 


$26 .13)$25.6 1 


$9.98 |$12.36/$13 .92/$14.77/$15.75|314. 68 


8.65 
9.87 
9.74 
10.27 
9.98 
10.34 
10.35 
10.66 


10.81 
12.24 
11.83 
12.39 
11.67 
12.05 
12.25 
12.67 


12.00 
13.58 
13.07 
13.62 
13.29 
13.86 
13.80 
14.54 


12.42 
14.32 
13,95 
14.75 
15.20 
15.15 
15.16 
15.64 


13.17 
15.16 
14.45 
15.24 
15.26 
15.36 
15.43 
16.58 


12.79 
14.76 
14.05 
14.91 
14.38 
14.52 
14.56 
15.93 
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1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month, the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for corresponding months 
back to 19138. 


Retail Prices 


The general décline in meats which 
began in August continued, the de- 
creases being greater and more genera! 
than in previous months. The chief 
declines for the month were in pork 
following the steep decline in the hog 
market. Eggs showed considerable ad- 
vances, strictly fresh eggs averaging 
88.8 cents per dozen, as compared with 
81.7 for November and 86.6 for January, 
1920, while storage eggs averaged 73.9 
cents as compared with 70.3 for Nov- 
ember and 69.5 for January, 1920. Milk 


averaged slightly higher, there being | 


increases at New Glasgow, St. John’s, 
and Fernie and decreases at Halifax, 
Brockville, and Winnipeg. Butter 
averaged lower, the decreases in dairy 
butter being somewhat greater than in 
creamery. There were also some de- 
creases in oleomargarine. Cheese was 
lower in some of the cities. Bread de- 
clined in 34 of the cities. There was a 
general decrease in the prices of flour 
and rolled oats. Corn meal, barley, rice, 
and tapioca were lower. Canned peas, 
corn, and tomatoes were lower. Beans 
and onions showed a number ‘of de- 
creases. in potatoes the price increased 
in 25 cities but declined in 17, averag- 
ing slightly higher. There was a general 
decline in sugar. In anthracite and 
bituminous coal there were some slight 
increases but also a number of de- 
creases so that the price averaged frac- 
tionally lower. Wood, however, averaged 
higher. Coal oil also advanced. Rents 
were steady. 3 


declined to 45c. 
 38-39c. per pound at the end of Nov- 
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Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS. AND Fopprr.—The grain 
markets recovered somewhat from the 
low levels at the end of November but 
prices were still considerably lower than 
at the beginning of November. Wheat 
No. 1, Manitoba Northern, rose ~ at 
Winnipeg from $1.87 to $2.0714 per 
bushel at the beginning of the month, 
higher prices being paid to secure stocks 
at the close of navigation. The price 
then fell off to $1.85 but the market 
improved gradually until at the end of 
the month the price was up to $1.93. 
Ontario winter wheat No. 2 rose from 
$1.60-$1.70 to $1.85-$1.90 at the be- 
ginning of the month and was steady 


thereafter. Barley advanced from 93c. 
to $1.10 per bushel at Winnipeg but 
fell to 88c. Oats rose from 56c. to 59e. 


but fell to 53c. at Winnipeg. American 
corn advanced from $1.05 to $1.15. Flax 
seed rose from $2.00 to $2.14 but fell to 
$1.95. Rye advanced from $1.50 to 


- $1.53. Hay was $1.00 per ton easier at 


Montreal and Toronto. Bran and shorts 
were slightly higher. 


ANIMALS AND Merats.—Cattle at’ 
Winnipeg recovered from the 50c. drop 
at the end of November, again reaching 
$9.00-$10.00 per hundred pounds, but 
fell 75c. during the next week and 25c. 
the following week. Butcher cattle at 
Toronto were steady at $10.00-$11.50 per 
hundred pounds. Beef hindquarters re- 
covered from the drop at the end of 
November, reaching 22-25c. per pound, 
the same price as at the beginning 
of November. Hogs declined further 
at the beginning of the month and were 
down to $13.75 per hundred pounds, but 
recovered to $15.00 by the end of the 
month. Dressed hogs were Ic. lower at 
20-22c. per pound. Bacon fell from 48c. 
per pound to 44c., rose to 46c., and 
Ham had fallen from 


ember to 36-37c. and early in December 
fell 3c. more but recovered 2c. at the 
middle of the month. Lard fell from 
2814c. per pound to 2544e. Sheep were 
lower at $5.00-$6.00 per hundred 
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Locauity 


Deminion Average...... 


Nova Scotia (Average)...... 
1-Sydney 

2-New-Glasgow (a).......... 
Amh 


soe e ere rereeeceses 


eeeererer sees ereere 


ra PCE LIED§ coe oe © ee 


BMELUTOL Meticyee ice wien ns 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown .. 


New Brunawick (Average).. 
Menten SOE mothe «ee oe 


Ti-Quebeess. dicaipisemwiminm » =< 


PA SOrel peso eats cae sae ay stores 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 
LG=St Wohin’ s et yore ccc ce es 
17*Thetford Mines..........-- 
18—Montreal............ se 
19-Hull 


Ce ec 


peeoveocoes 


20-OUAWA. 6 oss ce ccine soso 


QI-KGingBLONs eke cicrelsiswte bce s,s 
D8 Bellevilles vs .c\t eiecreies ss 


25-Orillia CR a etatere Stak oneukis eiga 


eoeeee 


Manitoba (Average)........ 
45-Winnipeg..........ceeeees 
4G=Brandones see ees s sive cise ce 


Saskatchewan (Average)... 
AT CRUE Sin occ pstetoraiartielcipie, opielee 
48*Prince Albert............- 
49-Saskatoon. ......c0ccsee8 


Alberta (Average) .........- 
51-Medicine Hat...........-- 
52-Edmonton.........+e- siete’ 
BOO RIGATY 5 cece ipiats ole ofelojeitinis % 
BASEL ADIOS oo yc ociclticree vieveleis 


British Columbia (A terage) 


Gl—NanamGnos acvie se uene oun 






































BEEF 3 
Be ee Oe: 
ape) Ca San eet Ic, ed eteeial dies 
$ $ : S$ Se 
4 and wy Lael 5 
ig e a0 | & » | gd 
a Sips ep ke i er 
Sa.) 8s) 28) Bs as 
bay ot = ce as 2 
2 ee a sae 
cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents 
35.6 | 31.4| 28.6 | 23.0; 19.2) 28 
28.0 | 32.6 | 29.6; 25.1 | 21.1] 19.7 
40 35 35 | 28-30 | 25-27 |....... 
35 30 Pheri ei aaa 20 REDE Eee 
28 25 18 15 13 16 
41 35.7 32 2OR Niles |ametoe 
40 37 35 32 25 22 
23 | 20-23 | 20-22 | 16-18 15} serentotees 
87.5 | 82.0 | 27.8 | 21.0) 17.3] 17.7 
40 35 | 28-32 | 24-28 | 18-20 |....... 
50 38 35 20 20 22 
30 25 23 20 15 -16 
30 30 | 20-22 18 15 15 
29.4| 28.5 | 26.2; 23.8; 17.7 | 26.1 
29-30 | 28-30 | 23-24 | 16-19 14 | 22-27 
38 35 30 25 20 25 
25 25 25 7A GSAS elt ese o 
30 30 30 25 20 30 
19 19 18 Uae eas oe 20 
30 30 30 20 20 35 
30 =| 30-35 30 30 ZBL weretstsiste 
97 .5-28|25-27 .5| 22-26 |15.5-18)12:5-15} 18-28 
35 30 25 25 13 25 
37.8 | 34.2] 30.5 | 25.6 | 21.1 | 30.9 
“35 35 25 22 | 18-20 | 25-28 
30-32 | 30-382 25. | 20-25 | 15-18 20 
35-40 | 30-85 | 25-30 | 20-24 | 15-18 22 
35 30 30 | 20-22 18 30 
45 40 30 28 | 22-26 30 
35 30 25 20 |12.5-18) 30 
25-35 | 25-30 | 25-385 | 15-20 |12.5-15) 20-30 
50 45 35 25 
35 32 30 | 25-28 | 18-22 | 27-82 
34 30 30 26 2 28 
40-45 | 35-40 32 28 | 20-25 35 
40 35 40 30 25 35 
40 35 32 | 28-30 | 25-30 | 30-85 
38 35 25 25 23 40 
40 | 30-35 85 | 25-28 25 | 35-40 
38 35 32 30 27 28 
38-45 | 35-40 30 | 28-30 | 20-22 40 
35 33 30 25 23 35 
35 30 30 22 20 30 
39 36 | 28-36 28 | 24-28 35 
35 32 28 | 22-25 | 18-23 | 25-28 
40 35 35 | 22-30 | 15-30 35 
45 40 30 25 | 15-20 35 
40 35 32 | 25-28 18 25 
35-40 | 30-35 | 30-85 | 20-25 | 15-25 27 
30.0 | 26.5 | 22.5) 16.0/ 12.38] 25.9 
30 23 25 15 | 12.5 20 
30 30 20 15 12 30 
31.7 | 26.0] 25.3 | 19.5 / 17.5 | 25.8 
35 25 28 20 15 28 
30 25 25 20 20 25 
Re esciese 25 25 18 10 20 
30 25 23 20 25 30 
$2.5 | 25.8] 25.6 | 200) 13.6] 25.8 
35 25 25 20 12.5 25 
25 20 25 15 12 18 
35 30 30 20 15 30 
35 28 22 25 15 30 
40.1; 33.6| 80.9) 23.7] 20.1 | 38.8 
38 32 30 25 15 25 
40 30 30 20 | 15-25 | 20-25 
40 35 | 28-30 | 22-25 | 18-22 | 32-35 
40 30 25 25 | 18-22 30 
38 32 38 21 18 32 
35 30 25 20 18 38 
45 40 35 30 25 35 
45 Bo 35 25 25 30 
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(a) Including Westville, Stellarton and Trenton. 


quoted for 10-Ib. pail. 


























































































































S 5 Pork Bacon 
a a 
Re > s ; Eo} 
ao leiolag tee ayes 3a} 8 
2 8 q ca a a | = 
ft wo [o} fea a2 
on a ae, o 
“= Pe SLAs | eS eee 
ad |~ | "8138/99! go] as 
2.3 OS .| cf us oh - PSY HS me 7 
B2/ 88) $8) Ba/ 48) Bal ge 
= oes re a A a} 
cents. { cents. { cents. | cents. { cents. { cents. { cents. 
33.4 | 86.9 | 38.8 | 41.8 35.3 57.0 | 61 
27.2 | 31.9 | 33.1 | 34.9} 34.9 52.6 | 69.3 
28-32 30 40 40 40 60 65 
MN aia 30 33 35 53 58 
20 25 24 28 30 50. 55 
31.6 | 35.8 | 38.3 | 38.6 |83.8-35 55 68.3 
ay Adnunese At eh e Jencks 33 35 35 45 50 
17-20 | 20-23} 25 26 25 50 52 
28.8 | 32.5 | 32.5 | 32.5 35.3 56.3 60.0 
35 40 35 35 3D 58 60 
35 35 35 35 35 55 60 
25 30 30 30 36 52 60 
20 25 30 30 35 60 60 
29.6 | 33.1) 32.2 | 33.8 $1.6 54.6 | 57.7 
95-28 } 25-28] 30-32/28-30 | 30-32 48 48 
35 32 32 32 60 70 
DSN rel Gece ousts | raed 36 30 52 55 
30 35 30 30 28 55 60 
20 25 LC: Be ORES ioue eee AS pH 2 olen te 
35 40 32 32 35 70 70 
RAMA nib 30 35 35 SO ae 50 
35-37 | 38-39] 33-38 aa 33-38 |44. ee 46.5-55 
30 BODEN ooo niaa Poe ma bia eiaoisd 
34.0 | 38.4 | 40.6 | 44.8 35.4 55.5 59.7 
35-388 40 35 OUR Siereretene 55) 55 
25-28 | 30-32) 32-35) 32-35 34 57 63 
3 35 | 32-35) 35 28 55 55 
Bot 40 30 SOG saves 56 60 
30 30 40 54 30 68 70 
25 Teal Br) Soma LOO Sanaa eRe 58 60 
25-30 | 35-40] 28-30 nwe 30-35 a 55-60 
4 40 50 50 88 60 ~ 
35-37 | 38 | 38-44) 44 35 43 50 
30 33 35 45 38 | 50-55 55 
35 | 40-45) 50 | 50-55 40 60 65 
45 45 45 55 40 50 55 
33 40 | 40-45) 44 35 53 55 
AB eee 40 40 45 40 50 55 
25 30 45 BD cl ceo 55 60 
38 38 48 45 28 65 65 
40 | 45-48) 45-50} 55 |....... 55 60 
38 43 45 45 38 55 58 
25 35 40 50 35 50 55 
42 40) |" 36-40) *507 i .:..... 60 65 
30 82 38 38 | 28-32 50 eee 
Sets 40 40 AQ me a |eOU-0S 60 
35 35 45 ABN PA zac 8 Oe c6 55 60 
40 45 50 60 45 60 65 
40 45 40) | AB=BD I oc cic chai s-erarels 5s 70 
35.0 36.5) 35.0 | 37.5 |....... 60.9 67.5 
85 38 35 7a ae eet 60 65 
35 35 35 SI alecrasitnc 60 70 
32.3 gts 3 | 37.6 en Oar a. 67.5 73.8 
35 BD gil pe OO Laelia 65 75 
30 Bo 30 3? WA PG eS 70 70 
35 40 AQ ei itrere Shale lstoverarstas 70 80 
30 40 45 35 30 65 70 
85. 0 37.7 | 48.3 | 50.0 | 37.0} 60.0) 66.3 
35 40 45 50 38 60 70 
30 35 40 50 35 60 65 
40" Wesave oe 50 55) 40 50 55 
85 38 38 45 35 70 75 
an i 44.2 ee 8 | 50.9 41.2 60.6 | 64.9 
Sa neeas 60 35 60 64 
B40 45 ye 40-45} 40 | 50-70 | 50-70 
Nae oe i oa 50 + 50-55).....¢. 60-70 | 65-75 
45 45 40 5 40 55 60 
35 40 | 45-50] 40-45) 45 55 65 
35 40 40 50 42 50 55 
50 50 50 BO Vil ees 70 70 
45 45 55 60 45 70 75 


(6) Representing the ‘ormer Newcastle district. (c) Price calculated {rom price 
irom Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Prices at the beginning of month. ¢ Quotations ‘or foods 
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a Fisa 
z ee a eer ae (elon dat hae etl Pte | Saar a 
: > - o non : 
SIE ERE ldgi¢gia @ i (ff 8 ib leg |. Ele | 42. Fe 
3 ee ie er ee Se ere a eS ome eR a, Ce ee es Peele tga 
a hey Wa cata ote | aera pm eaten gin Lee leet Ler ee te ee ab eT ; 3 
2S | 84/85/3534) 44] os G4 [ds 188 | 88las Gs | SslSs Es | ESi aaits | 2s] _* es 
= be ty | @ be ley ee ly] oy Qe fa ee ee | | Be |S hy ae a Ov) od] O 
ge | g8 Sash 58) 55 2558 5865 Bees Eb e258 =8 a8 ahek fs| 22) 2 
One z wm It ORS: Ss) 
Peni Gate Teter tee (dic en Ln a eee 
cents. |cents. |cts. |cts. |cts.| cts. c | ets. . | cts. | cts. | ct cts 
-77.0 | 17.7 |16.2)14.8/14.5) 31.5) 28.8] 14.0) 1 34.4] 63.8 21.2 22 4 26.6) 23.8) 13.2 64.6 240 
72.3 | 14.6 |....|14.9 
85 NOE eretiltopevsrol asst 1 
. 65 Loeb oO 9 
75 | 15 | 15 | 12] 12 3 
WET 8 el Aye MEE aah Cale 4 
18 ROTI Tre (eceetes [yee [erecta 5 
— qj] —j— \ qj[|—\—q—|]|—j— \“— 
60 | 12 | 12] 14] 14 6 
76.7 | 14.5 14.0 
75 12 12 7 
75 | 18 18 3 
80 18 16 9 
Sh os 10 LUE ch al ak ee Fe rate 10 
79.1 | 14.6 116.5/12.7|11.3] 33.6] 32.0] 10.7 
70 10 10 | 10 11 
rita ees bis |; See 13 12 
TT a Gn A Fs OO ls 3 
80 15 13 35 |14 
cove ee a ee ey | ae bese 
satatebla |e sso Binal) 45 . 
78-80 | 10 | 18 | 8.5] 11 18 
0 18 ZF Ol. alee 19 
74.5 | 19.2 |15.7/14.5/11.7) 38.2) 28.3) 15.7) 13.5 
70 18 UES) FS Oy peta se 20 
70 TS ie pes te op. 21 
a pee te 10 eke 10 22 
7 An 
75 15 3 eke 54 
Scop bel gee ide Bleed: elon etal eae os 
seh sets le cyae 14 
-: 27 
Seto) le cuRien ewene 28 
ESA Ns a 
SSopoch|se cit MAA on eta 30 
15 - 31 
i Ban ae aed 3 
se dats i ae 33. 
Pe ets ASL | BOT, Peg 
“| aie es 6: 
Dae (etal hates e wait 3" 
eee etto were tore 8 
eee toe weet ea 3g 
els We, Vac aR STM AoC toss she Roe! 49 
ah ea tens ee [41 
Sil6-18] 17 |... 15-2! 35 lAQ AS a3 
20 | 15 5514 ‘ 3 
kc Miz ie 9 eo ae RR kd i a a CA eee 95 44 
we 30 |as 
> RDA ES oe) ENTE NN Ra! gaa at Wines ieee 25 |46 
a ac a 
pena alae We ok ese ern 35 [54 
20} 22 | 22 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL, LIGHTING 
3 Faas Burrer $ CHEESE 
o 
= Poe (ech gy bre ae 
2 - "y 5 o . o 
2 ae teeth e 3 5 5, i 
~ Locanrry Ee Gard, Se - Rre Pee en $ 5 3 : s s 
Ba | 8S) 8S / S81 38 -3 ) 8 re Pos 5 
am 3) OS l/ 48) 4g c8 C4 a ge a= 3 4 
ER /PE/EE/FE| #2) de | a | 2 [88 | ER | zg | g 
Se ee Le ene s ps ocala, Cs 3 3 Z 
cents. { cents { cents { cents | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average...... 35.2 | 88.8 | 79.5 | 71.3 | 81.3 73.9 15.6 59.3 65.3 42.5 40.0 37.9 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... Ae Ot 22s OO, OF LOsO il aris Sets le me ees 75.0 16.6 63.0 72.6 | 44.8 37.3 37.3 
LIDVANGY pe Bo moka pee A()aliseerears SUE hascrteelltclreereans tes oe Gane 208) eee Ae 7 48 35 aes se 
2-New-Glasgow (@).....-.... 40 SOS NG es men Rim 42, teabe bree mage [one ee! Poets 17 65 ORES ROR see gh Oe | Uy ts 
o-Ambherst.32 oss soso ees ae 32 80 COP dines heel coercion 75 1B BSR or TO | Cc aloes |e. eke 
AP aiiaxcc.. 2. slasicrsien eRer 35-36.5 | 80-95|76-7.85| 72-75|........ 75 17 54-60/72.7-73.7| 43-45 |35.8-37. 7 38° Fa 
ST PULOL cs cc ose TA eee ee LO = [vise wreeiai lets « ee aera ecto Te ee 14 Sl 65RD. 8] f4oet Nee Bed 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 35 68 60 LY Goal bee py awn 70 12-13 54 (i Upatae | cece gent 35 35 
New Brunswick (Average) $6<3'- 85: 070: Oe aactsc lines see 76.0 14.9 60.7 67.9 42.0 40.0 37.8 
Ka Monctonwasscise sj. t aot onic: 35 COLUM ect 71859 |e aN EA Gu old Le 15-16 | 60-65 | 65-68 |......3.]......0. 35 
SHSEA MON = parc ecu eri oteiesate ale 40) T700t Rae MOR enaecen Soe 17 65 65 42 40 38 
-Fredericton............0%. 35 85 SOP ie raed ts a tea 72 15 60 70 42 40 38 
10-Bathurst. .........62 0005 35 ASR OAS Gt | Bene Ben ng pec a (Rua Be A a 12 55 CA Rs Ie 40 40 
Quebec (Average)........... 34.1 | 88.6 | 82.0 | 76.3 | 77.5 14.8 55.9 58.9 38.4 39.7 35.2 
LP) =Quebecs.. «hiss aes tone 30- | 80-90)....:. TO ote eee 16 52-55 | 58-60 38 38-40 | 34-36 
12-Three Rivers.............. 40 QO eee] Seas Para eee San 16 55 60 35 0 8 
13-Sherbrooke..........+.-6+ SOE fies erates Bil Sages eee ee Se meetenl eon eet overs I eeer sos Bese CLAS Hadticcae te 65 40 AQ. teas sik 
Da Sore sie ss tors seers vets he are 33 1200) eal aon 75 1a ke. Le 48 40 35. aaa) 
15-St. Hyacinthe:. ..i2.. 06s Sa eisai SOR sich alterna eee teas WA Slicers OGRE PAL g uieierse peat 32 
1 Dertiid OWES: ch eres aes coiscte ss 35 90 90 85 80 14 58 60 39 45 35 
17*Thetford Mines............ 30 75 OBESE, besa eeiee stent Later apa 15 60 65 ~ 40 40 ey Otates Ne 
P8—Montreals ci sais cde oaics 33-35| 75- Ph 05} 83 EE Nirah Sabon es Was ga AE 16 48-56 | 57-58 | 38-40 | 38-40] 35-38 
NL ORSEU TES ON dicts Beets, < bar Seale c eegiets BO OO eI ern ier TOM ee ents 14 56 60 SORE ious sche Be 35 
Ontario (Average).......... 34.4 ot 5 | 82.3 | 83.3 85.0 15.2 60.3 64.5 41.3 40.6 38.1 
PO-OLCaWatious mune ie nets aac es £38 iG) 3 ee 90 80 Ar BVA blaine 5 43 41 40 
DU-BROCKVIE Cs fics eiclgciecesea 32° 1 ieee CO-SOl eae ah eaeelan Hi. Se meee c12.5-14 | 055-58 63-65. | 38-40 35 35 
22—KENEBtON:, .'s.ye «nto sisie.ayes)s vs , 33 OOF eiico seals ey gilies aee terest neat Bar 14 55 55-60 | 37-40 35 29 
25-Bellevisles sb csterects cae kee 3 3d2) (ESOORTe OOM iiteeie sd tere beteRe On iy ones NT Me Peierc see a ccern) Me cee en Recor 40 40) ab setae 
24—Peterborough............- 30 90 OOM sae eel eae 012.5 56 60 42 44 40 
Onlin eo te Wass de alate eteia kee E33 BOP a oes alee rel oats c15-1.55 60 65 42 40 35 
WO= LOLODLO: ore storia cats siaiets 0, cis Bg aU LOM i Pam| cteis eine lias Setacoe ts d CLS.4 Fes ce bee 65 42 £0 PR) staples ae 
27-Niagara Falls............. 33 Ore ies sbi lavere Brera sate age eel tea uoc teres 1 Bai fests oe 64 40 40 37 
28-St. Catharines............. QS- SOMES Celine ile a ameretal ne arctan trenton ere 15 55-60 | 65-67 | 42-45 40 35 
DOSE OMIUNtON Ss. ceicesied ahi tie os 30) Had 00 SR J0=7ol. octal tae cellar 15 64.5 65 40 40 37 
30=Brantiord (ices. decks s.2.dics 35 90 De eke tod ce 14-15 62 GOP al os. stots 42 40 
Filer Go celta, Prats sa otoaatevess. 3 ai BO aS OR ODI rete ellne te tenitc ce atemted. c12.5 60 58 40-42 33 30 
S2-Giel pia nee stele. he more oso 37 Oi 0 Onl waiters, Cex teat c c14.3 d60 63 45 45 40 
$3 Katelioner::) vccds sec biaere a ic Sole: lane Dre | tree eee] aoe ee ae ierctl ede ea tecore c14.3 d58 60 40 45 40 
-34-Woodstock..............05 32 SONA peal te Wena, ce ae eae 14 d55 62 42 45 40 
35—Stratiord 0.05 .vsceeclees Sore Wir eee ties es Sout at eee c13.3 57 GORE hese 40 42 
BG ONMONM Ase. s., aie aioloreraia engine 35 1.00 90 SOM eRe eeella cae ees 14 63 65 40-42 42 40 
Sits LHOMAS. cccue dees ce 30 85 boii ed ie 5 Rape es ape ye Re ae 1325 62 65 40 40 38 
BAChat ham: . cc csedesen ese DO ater SORA Sebi nonce: 16 63 63 42 40 38 
BO WANUBOE. wck.co cairns aces 38-40} 1.00] 95 90 90 16-20 70 75 38 48 45 
0-Owen Sound.............- BOry eeeee LORRI dee ail accord tre dl ca cance 1 60 60 40 40 38 
Al-Copaltcst tee eee ee 40 TROD ih Oge | stoma cot ateenel| seon eee 2Ge WH see eee 70 42 40 40 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 32 ds USES Dama 55 3004 Das a Ne | ae a ee 16 65 68 AQ ire 05. stalescee 40 
43-Port ATthur.. os. diadecewe 25-40 | 95 SOs neatimekes nent eee 20 ah ern ee 70 45 AQTs Ghogeuns z 
44-Fort William.............. AQ=451 298 las, ks: SQW Eee owe SUC es eae PAC Taman | eles |S hoc. 68 45 40 40 
Manitoba (Average)........ 41.5 | 85.0]...... GLB ile See corral ies cies nn Bea 56.0 59.0 46.5 40:0. 22a Cs 
45-—-WinDIDGS se vais miciste sea valeis 38 EO On ean ae TO Cabo Spates all et eee teal ee ete nt 57 58 48 40 40 
AG-BranGgone >. sreissitee clin oie cis 45 COO Reh es BC ta heehee teen ies 15 55 60 45 QQ" ees 
Saskatchewan (Average) et Jere dig TT Gre LY od Peay eee aes oe 16.8 55.0 63.0 43.8 41.7 40.0 
AT HREMEA SAS Mie os awe also tance Sy Yel lO eRe hod ng ca sl Ua Baap Dl TS aS 16 55 60 45 40 
48*Prince-Albert............- 65 GORE Reh eileen 16 55 65 ad ea, & 40 
49-Saskatoonls.2¢./cc dese ce cue. AQ Mit. ee oe GOT Aa Sic at alee Rene 17 60 70 45 40a 
50-Moose Jaw..........0.005 40 DOH eles cola 4 Po eres 18 50 mys 40 AD Bare 
———_— =| —— ———} ——_ | —— pod i nf EE a ee yt We ee, ——___ 
Alberta (Average).......... $3:8::/'130-0 SOO a Pt Ue ee 15.5 55.0 68.1 43.8 35.0 38.3 
51-Medicine Hat............. 38 DOW cceee kee Boel cored Rone lice 17 d50 75 SO ere tases ete 33 
§2-Wamonton. eecck cele ce ale 30 | 1.00} 80 (OHM Wate ire se, caleba boat Bec CHR Sale ie te 65 45 35 40 
Be Ch) a eer Orme eor AQ TAL OO We posera| <del eset cae LDY Ree 60-65 npc | BR aaa 40 
54-Lethbridge................ 25 90 to) Obits We Ae cet MIRO USS aa Ae c16.7 60 70 DAS ice Shea ee 40 
British Columbia (Average)) 35.3 | 88.8 | 81.7 | 75.0 |........ 17.5 62.4 72.1 |. 46.6 40.3 39.7 
Om RELNIC! tae tal eign oes kare 40 SO aaeees COTRIS GS date Clonee tee 20 60 70 DOr ral, Baers 40 
HG -NesOn Aetna tee ce ee cc C3240-3))) NOON. ee dele 0 Wap sconnkettiece bce eee c19 65 75 45 40 2) Seep 
CM Yc TRG SEIe Se A EN eae COLES LOO SOO pul etenntete Nae tears 15 60 70 50 37 40 
58-New Westminster.. 3 33 A Dic aaah paltaeia ee] cee lisa tee 16.5 d72 rs 45 40 40 
5O—=VancOuvVels sss «sc cca cesses 31 SO The a waretetlicmiat hocoll Ssialiate teva lieve mma 16 SOME Ca Ate ere 45 38 35 
G0—Victorie. 25sec bcs c cea oe oo BR 75 CPS OR ll Ep ea c15.4 65 75 43 42 38 
61-Nanaimo......... ANCIAL soot 45 C2) UFR feel Ges ee At | lvemNcee il ak 1S y eeroke Bove iD 50 45 45 
62-Prince Rupert............. Sp 1r Peto Tet OOM mee elie de eee 20 60 65 45 40 40 





LS NE RE ON ED 
(a) Including Westville, Stellarton and Trenton. (6) Representing the former Newcastle District. (c) Price per single quart higher. 
d) Dairy prints. (¢) Whey butter. * Prices at the beginning of month. + Quotations for foods from Dominion Bureau ot Statistics. 
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Rolled oats, per lb. 
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Cornmeal, per lb. 


cents. 
8.8 














Barley, pearl, per lb. 


Rice 


Japan, per lb. 


cents. 
17.9 








iam, per lb. 


TM 


ser te wee fees sae ae 


ee Ce oe ae a a a) 


ee i a oe ey 


eee eC ee eC ee ce oe ee a ry 








es iC ee 


eee ereee 


i ee i a ee eer) 


SC Cs i ee 


ee eeece ference sfocenecevn 


a eee woes 


15 
15-25 





Ce ee ere ee ee ee 
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medium, 


pearl, per lb. 


20 
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_——— | So 


ye FLour 
B3 3 Es | 5 
5] a ree ee 
yah) Byes el a8 
as| 8 | 28] 3. 
Ore, ms 2 Pus 
i“ a an 
27 | s8| #2/ $a 
a tH A= hry 
a} DB BV1S 
cents. ] cents. | cents. { cents 
8.9 21.6 | 7.3 7.0 
9.7 21.6 | 8.2 7.9 
10 24 8.9-9|0 rok 
10 ON Ra aot 7.9 
10 20 7.9 7.5 
9.3. 74 Wea oe keane 7.9 
9.8 24 7.9 8.3 
9.3 22 7.9 ee 
10.4} 21.0] 7.6 7.2 
9.7-10 22 8.1 7.9 
10.7 22 7.5 7a) 
10 20 7.9 Yio 
1057, 20 Wes 6.5 
8.2 22.1 7.8 7,4 
8.5 18 vi 7 
8.7 22 9 9 
A ay (2 SO wed Het 
8 Domes ate 6:5 
Cals Ni eee re ee oe 6.9 
Meo 22 7.9 7.9 
8 25 7.9 7.3 
6.7-9 22-24| 7-7.5| 6.3-7 
8 20 Ue Mad | Beet aes 
8.3 21.6 | 7.2 6.7 
8 ile (EL a hale iaeacen 
8.3 22 6.7 6.7 
8.7 20 eo 6.9 
Wet 20 
8 22 7.9 6.3 
8.3 Pe NBs Nei 6.3 
8 22 (BH ARE 
8.7 PRS ANY BR cs 6.3 
8.7 18 8.8 6.7 
7.3 20 Thea 6.3 
8 PA ie fle Sea 6.5 
Sod 20 5.8 6.3 
8.7 20 6.9 Ono 
8.3 24 6.9 6.7 
8 Lae AS: 5 act 6 
6.7 22 era fear Ieee 
8 22 bal Meo 
8.7 22 6.5 6.9 
8.7 25 6.7 {Cai 
8.7 22 iad 6.7 
8 25 OM (melita #5 
10 20 7.9 7.9 
9.3 20 (Patil Nees eee 
UE mel ls, Siem vaca it eins 6.7 
9.5 18-20) 6.9 6.9 
“ eo 6.8 ee 
22 6.9 6.9 
8.86 ie Ae OM 7a mae 
8.§ 26.0 | 7.1 6.7 
Soe ee 6.5 6.5 
Saar 1S. 4 Be ol 6.4 
10 Pach As 5 ale ae Tal 
8 30 (atl 6.9 
8.2 18.8 | 6.4 6.7 
g a Di O.- deeietioe e 
6.5 6.5 
8.8 20 (Jar pot ee ce eS 
8 AU oe 3S Sa es 6.9 
TOMAS 21; 4,047 -2 7.1 
10 22 ‘feth Wel 
12.5 22 Shae. Manes 
UL STA te feet (et ay fecal ene 
10.7 4 hal WA Cece | ee, ioe 
8.9 20 6.9 6.7 
8.9 28 6.7 6.7 
DAE AIRES Bank le Sah ee 
12.5 20 Uf Cot ena an 


> 


~~ 


— ‘ 3 
WOOO D WH Orc CO 


_ 


cents. {| cents 
11.5 15.4 
9.6 15.0 
9 15 
QUA re eers hae 
10 
10 15 
8 12 
10.5 14.4 
NP alae Set 
15 10 
10 15 
8 18 
11.9 14.7 
12 15 
12 15 
12 
15 15 
8 
12-13) 15-18 
120 aes ee 
11.8 16.5 
12s} | Ae hs 
10 |12.5-15 
10 13 
2 Bo eae cs 
10 15 
15 15 
yep Ihe Sheen 
10 15 
10 18 
LO tremens i 
12 15 
8 13 
15 15 
15 
12.5 15 
8 20 
12) 5 le eh ote 
15-25 | 15-25 
10 18 
15 20 
8.3 15 
10 20 
12 25 
280 12.5 
12 15 
TAGs | eee 
Lae eevee 
10 13 
13.1 15.0 
10 
15 
12.5 15 
15 15 
«LRT eae ee 
8.3 
10 
10 
GAREY Ra Bae 
11.8 
15 
12 
125 
10 
10 
12.5 10 
12.5 
Ot eee 


em 
WOOONoovoed Ww 


ite. oa) 80710 I] one) © eer. ¥ 


eee eee 


Stee le we Fi 


eee jaro s,s « 


ee ey 





CANNED VEGETABLES 
ao ~ 
<>) ee 
= | 22 
2 q [ #7 
8 s | £8 
i a) 
Ba | ga 
ee Au 
‘cents cents cents 
220.5 20.5 20.3 
£23.2 22.3 22.4 
25 25 25 1 
25 25 25 2 
pee 20 20 20 $3 
21.5-24.3)21.3-21.7|21.3-22.3) 4 
23 20 20 5 
| 
18-20 | 18-20 18-20 | 6 
20.5 19.5 20.6 
20-22 18-20 | 20-22 | 7 
20 20 20 8 
18-20 18-29 18-20 | 8 
2 20 20 -110 
19.3 20.3 19.1 
20 18 20 1i 
20-25 19-20 | 23-25 |12 
20 20 20 13 
18 25 20 14 
20 20 18 15 
20-22 20 20-22 16 
19-20 25 17-18 |17 
15-19 18-20 15-17 {18 
16 16 15 19 
19.2 19.2 19.0 
20 20 20 20 
18 18 cheney P| 
17 16 15 22 
18-20 1S—O0s eects 23 
19-20 17-20 | 20-22 |24 
20 20 20 125 
15-18 15-18 15. 126 
20 20 19 27 
18-20 | 18-25 18-25 |28 
16.7-17 ily) L729 
20 20 20 30 
16-17 18 14-15 /31 
18 15 Lbs 32 
18 18 15 3a 
15 15 Tose 
15 20 PASO i) 5 
18-20 18-20 18-20 |36 
20 15-22 20%, Misa 
23 22-25 18-20 |38 
24-30 | 22-24 | 22-24 139 
18-20 | 18-20 20 |40 
24-25 | 24-25 | 24-25 /41 
20-23 20 20 142 
16.7-20 19-20 | 24-25 |43 
16.7-20 19-20 20 =|44 
21.5 19.5 21.5 
20 20; 20 145 
23 18-20 23. 146 
23.9 24.8 24.5 
23 23 Dede 
22.5-25) 25 Doe as 
22.5-25) 23 25 {49 
25 25 20 OU: 
22.9 22.6 21.4 
17-18 | 17-19 | 17-19 {51 
DIAS 22.5 92.5 152 
23 28 24 =158 
25 25 20 «54 
21.4 21.6 21.3 
25 22.5 Perera NaS 
25 25 25% 156. 
20 22-23 ZS ceed 
20 20 20 158 
20 20 20 159 
19 23 20 ~=160 
20 20 20 461 
22.5 20 20 (62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL, LIGHTING 





Locatiry 


Dominion Average........... 


Nova Scotia (Average)......... 


1-Sydney 


New Brunswick (Average) 
7-Moncton...... 
8-St. John....... 


Quebec (Average) 
T-Quebech ae tee tna, cee eee 
12-Three Rivers... 
13-Sherbrooke. ... 


sete crease 


19-Hull 


Ontario (Average) 
20-Ottawa........ 


22-Kingston...... 
23-Belleville...... 


25-Orillia......... 
26-Toronto....... 
27-Niagara Falls... 
28-St. Catharines 
A ee oe yea teed 


Manitoba (Average)............ 
45-Winnipeg........0.. asane elation sok 
46-Brandon...... 


Saskatchewan (Average).. 
47- “Reg TAs a tebees a : 


eeeeoeerereores 


50-Moose Jaw.... 


60-Victoria BO eae 


price quoted. 


3-Amherst....... 


Se eoecectecneee 


eo a as 


eoreseeseessees 
teen eeraererecos 
eee coast eee reves 


ooo e eet aresesce 
wee eee ease rsoes 


ere seer ares eres 
see ewer ece sees ] 
Ce a 
eee ee ere runs arweee 
Cece eernseveces 
Ce ee Ce 
eoereet roe eeese 


seer eceesecer st eeraeoreoreiae 


eevee eeesceseeoe 


Alberta (Average) 
51-Medecine Hat 
52-Edmonton.... 
53-Calgary....... 
64-Lethbridge.... 


British Columbia (Average). . 
65-Fernie......... 


eoeeecoeseeserer & 


eeereererecersee 
eer eee eeseeese & 


ee reer eceer sees s® 


Cr 
eer eee er ereeses 
eee oer oe eeesee o3 


ee 


ie Including Westville, Stellarton and Trenton. 










eee retetesesee 


a ce ee 


aeees 


eee s esters cesoe 


Cover eeoescere’ 
Cece rece ecencess 
cee re ree cece we al 
Coco cere ecesees 
eee eer eececces 
seer cece eevee ot 


were eee ees eccen ai 
eee ee eeeeesete g 


ee eeeececeesveces 


eee eee r oreo s ee a3 
ere eeeorersaoevoe 


eeeesececerveses a: 


a 
eee eo reeessecee 
eee ee cee roe esen a 
Coos eereeececees 


41-Cobalt........ 


sere oeseseoeeecoe os 


eevee essceccece 


eer eecerevrescere 


eoeeeeseereseren 


eececoeeceecore 


eoeeeerereooee 


eoeereeoseesccee gi 


eeeoceteeeeeoeeeve 4 


e@eeeeeseooeses ot 


Beans, dry, common, 
white, per lb 


io) 
=a 
25 
ae eee 
a 




















sss. 
3 PoTaTors APPLES oc 
- fo} o 
2 ; 2 r. sok ee ‘Sie Ss 
S = a ral Gat teen pe ts 
a 2) o8 : a 32 oe 
3 a Sees | ees eee, ee eee 
ea] ge ee cee ee ee eal eke 
=e oO Q, as ol he ‘ oo Eo 
28) © | 5 | B8 | BR BB | ge | 2B] & 
5 Ay is¥) fy is) Se 52 = ‘S) 
cents. $ cents cents cents cents. cents cents cents. 
5.8 2.258 41.8 40.3 31.5 28.2 26.1 30.7 23.2 
5.0 2.101 SOB het heep es 39.6 24.4 23.5 31.3 30.6 
5 3.00 0) aaa nce 33 25 20-25 | 3c-35 30 
5 c1.875 APP ew i0s aa elon lo 16 ahele te ell ey'p, cea’ po ols forane-wool bueltiee nin enetevere 384 Site alone aleve 
5 1.50 SO WE eS Oo Carn 20 20-25 30 35 
4.8-5.2) 2.16-2.30/41.3 45.5! 56.7 45 22u0 26 30 26.7 
5 1.90 SA Hiern te Na fice Se UN 30 23 SO an Racker ae 
4 1.20 PALER NARS Aa 40 40 24 25 25 
5.5 2.125 41 $3 ot § 25.9 28.3 24.5 30.5 33.3 
5 220 40 d35 aZd 30 22 2 35 
5 2.50 45 c40 d25 20 25 32 30 
4 74-915) A) Tica akties tae ele 27 26 35 35 
8 1.50 CU Say cron Se hs a coy ie 28 25 30 33 
7.4 2.989 40.1 52.5 87.5 26.8 25.3 29.3 29.4 
7 2.00 OO SESS ES seen cat 20 30 AD Me | ne eae 
15 Dene 35 50 oD 30 30 30 35 
5 c2.25 30 50 DOP NT ears aisexe Ws oslo oe SDiw oe ecticee 
8 1.50 35 GON Vals Poaceae 30 25 30 35 
Sn SNe 1.65 A etre LO d30 ele 18 ie eal aaces atl et eee 
8 c2,.25 35 45 35 35 30 25 25 
5 2325 45 60 50 20 22 35 25 
5-7 | 2.30-2.50} 42-501] 50-75 35-60 | 30-35 25-30 | 30-32 30-35 
5 2.20 AS Gy Dy a ew te 30 20 20 32 4, 
6.7 2.341 43.3 31.6 25.7 -27.7 26.8 31.0 27.7 
5 2.40 45 50 50 ‘ 30 30 30 30 
8 1.80 35 40-50 30 30 25 25 25 
5 Le 40 25 180 “ieee 22 30-35 BY 
oe Sie 1.75 30 donate ay elstel| tines estes IEA Ree 35 30 30 | 
5 2.00 30 d25 d20 30 28 32 22 
6.4 i Barts) 35 45 30 18 25 30 25 
5 2.50 45 d25 C25 tees ones 25 35 28 
5 3.00 DOL Al vee PrN (ets eer soe 30 35 25 
15 CoB cos [tees Marcie tee] cee Aileen eee Coo earn 28-30 25 28-30 
8.5 2.25 50 30 OOM he tate tes 25 28 27 
5 2.40 AG” AAs ee d20 20 25 35 25-28 
3.1 Pye 15 Yo ny Me Oe ee 28 25-30 33 25 
6.3 2.50 50 30 DOs ilies oe ee 25 35 25 
5 2.50 45 20 105% gia Peewee 35 35 25 
4 2.50 45 15 15 30 25 30 25 
15 AAOO Maat eee A 25 DOG Aes nate 20 35 33 
4.2 2.40 40 20 LO. ee ae 25 30 25 
10 2.50 45 15 TY alachitenene 25 35 25 
2.5 2.50 45 30-40 t) cc ced.s 30 25-30 33 25 
12.5 2.75 50 30 30 32 32 25 35 
ayal 1G 35 25 5 VS y sam sarees. Se 25 30 25 
12:5 3.00 Sy/ 50 30 30 35 35 35 
6 2.70 50 50 40 25 28 35 _ 85 
4.3 2.40 BO. Seer d35-45 25 20 25-30 30 
4.3 2.50 50 d40 d35-45 | 30-35 20 20 35 
4.9 2.375 CALNE ied Ol PAE eR) BONO as 30.0 
4 3.00 SO jor bl ee ae Reh cee Goal ae 30 38 30 
4 1.75 SO a hoe yee ee ee 35 SO ere rears 30 
6.8 2.413 AS ON re che] eae 31.7 26.3 24.3 35.0 
5 2.05 50 75 60a eee 25 23 30 
6 CISD S50) tastes Alec taee tel on oe ee 35 30 25 35 
6.3 C2VA0 Tes CRSA 56h ee kee Bel oe Ta 35 20°). |e 5 oe 35 
10 2.25 BO. Tl aes Tefen oo ee 25 B45) 25 40 
3.4 2.239 BLATT Mette Ses ae ae 28.5 24.4 33.3 28.0 
4.3 ZO onl ui tere coals| rere A en 35 22.5 25 25-30 
3 1.50 OO fi jl ee tel Sera 25 20 hs 30 
2.5 c2.655 BOM Hues. oe ell pennies bie 27 30 38 30 | 
3.6 2.50 45 erie | ee ee 27 25 35 30 
3.2 2.389 43:00 3s S05 OR Rea 29.6 26.6 31.7 29.0 
3.5 C2560) iin een 75 70 25 30 30 35 
4 c2.70 ya oye, es ie ee ats 25 25 321.5 35 
4.1 | c2.115 40) alee Salta eva ne 30 25 28 25 
3 CA UPATM A A Aili tye lhl bie 35 30 30 25 
2 1.70 LUM! ees oc iat le a 28 20 35 30 
2.5 c2.025 AQT GSS pape soy wa On 34 33 33 27 
2.5 210) OO Seen eet. odd an ean § 25 245) 30 
4 C910" CNP ed Bea eee | Leelee acs 308 25 30 25 





(b) Representing the former Neweastle district. 
(d) Calculated price per gallon from price quoted. 





(c) Calculated price per bag from 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT MIDDLE OF DECEMBER, 1920—(Continued) 


























t Quotations for foods from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 



































JAM CANNED FRviTs $ s 3 SuGAR TEA 
$ : a | 2 a $2 Bia oe s we es 
4 £ a) § ae S lee a | im 3 aes ; 3 
Bad | £2) ® | sy | 5 | Ss |B Se hare ee ee | Bo ae | eS 
3 Be ip eee fee aaa dr es Be | Set ae | 32) eeu eee kes 
Ed pe ak a a we SO ty ee = 8 om os a as 
So eg Ne eo ae ee -& | He | #2.) a. | 8% 
an 3 3. : : a = 2% | 38 Eos : 3 Bes 
a QQ, ag og a Se ae > > aS u oB ages ds. gs Aa. 
eculasee  g8 | yee ts (tee jo ae | gesi Ss | BE | S66) 88 | 85s 
n G Ay Ay a = Oe 3] Oo > ea aa So) So) 
g $ cents. { cents. | cents $ cents. $ cents. || cents. | cents cents cents. | cents 
41.614 1.309 42 48.8 | 31.9 1.179 71.83 1.816 13.4 12.6 60.6 53.§ 66.2 63.2 
1.370 1.370 33.7 37.6 | 38.0 1.210 LY (al aa Pa ee 13.1 12.9 65.2 BGO Se So) ley we, oe 
1.20 Ove Vie, oes oe cto MA (ik ateae ee deve Stche lesestel[ dvaleacterstars 14 13 60-75 LOE Heke cicteet 6 eet 1 
Bee Na ai see soe Maecicsro re vnelMettavisos eit solace tae terelie’ Miaaatt e'rar| Polis oi aBete ices Iavennloveevoeeilitel oioranepanet 14 13 70 65 Tae Beaten 7) 
1.50 1.50 40 40 30 1225 70 1325 11.1 a AUG a | ies Aad | Beer anv em mA ee Mae IT = Rh 3 
1.53 1.53 38.8 35 30 Bed See lcs on eallte Sees 12.1 11 58.3 64 60 55 4 
e259 1.25 AGE teeesbc cts [eevee ss 1.00 G5irs Like oe 14.3 12.5 65 GO sh ote cic ns eee an 5 
1.50 1.50 35 40 25 1.25 60 1.75 12 VA 55 GOA sae CINE aie ene 6 
1.600 1.550 44.2 44.5 | 40.0 1.173 650) i Pease 12.8 12.6 58.8 61.3 10. Or nieseree 
1.45 1.35 40 40 40 1.00 G5: sili ataes 12.5 12.0 60 GOR Si tks cite eee sees vi 
1.50 1.50 50 50 40 1.12 G05 thee aoe: 18} 12 60 55 70 60 8 
1.85 DESO WEE eerrces lvoe tects losers 1.40 TOTAAL seen 12.5 11.8 55 65 20) See ereeeeee 9 
Boe; A A Wiican 40-45 | 40-47 i Nn Rae a eeelaens: anal lot: ata apes 13 12 60 65 Were lovebtttal NURI St ROLO 
1.525 1.482 43.6 43.6 | 34.3 1.206 68.9 1.829 12.6 11.3 60.0 55.3 62.5 58.4 
PLS eV er | CEM Nee sees Pere eere erate onet ale vane IaReck tence. eteorcnche es Gills: o seats tare Zeek, ee ecaaeeee 58 50 55 50 11 
1.50 1.40 40 40 30 1.25 60 1.20 12 1l 60 50 70 50 12 
1.60 1.60 50 50 Ay DS ak fee. 85 2.25 11.8 11.8 50 55 50 55 13 
1.40 1.40 45 45 35 1.25 Gore a sets 13 12 TOI Nh eke ree TO Mecca 14 
ae tea shales Bees (ieee Care swest al eda cepa ccaltcehesra Gecalbicer seats ebeO TIES male OO Rt 60 15 
1.50 1.50 45 40 35 1.50 70 1.50 13.3 11.8 70 60 70 60 16 
1.50 1.50 40 40 SO Ue an ites < Goa ieee 14 13 60 50 70 70 17 
1.50-1.64)1.45-1 .50 40 45 30 |.95-1.10) 70-75 |1.50 1.80) 11.5-12.5| 11-12 60 55-70 60 55-75 18 
1.60 3 45 45 30 1.00 Le} aca PR 88 Rr 12 12 55 55 55 55 19 
1.488 1.470 41.3 39.7; 30.6) 1.194 69.1 1.742 12.5 12.1 61.9 59.6 61.8 60.7 
175 1.75 40 40 30 1/25 60 1.85 12.5 12 60 60 60 60 20 
1.50 1.50 40 40 35 1.20 65 1.50 12.5 12.5 65 65 65 65 21 
1.50 1.40 40 35. 25 1325 GOT Whey ares 12 1l 40 50-55 60 50-55 | 22 
1.60 1.45 35 50 | 25 1.25 75 1.50 12.5 11.8 55 CWE uy rave 60 De 
1.45 1.40 40 40 35 1.25 70 1.50 12 12 70 55 75 55 24 
1,25 par Aa | LCT al bo ea a 20 1.10 65 1.50 ({U1.1-12.5}11.1-12.5} 40-50 50 50 55 Bah 
1.25 1.25 40 30 30 gest Smad |e sec ane ves) 12 11 50 55 50 55 26 
1.50 1.50 40 AOR ts Sees 1.25 70 1.75 13.3 11.8 60 55 60 55 27 
1.50 1.40 35-40 45 35-45} 1.00 69 1.75 12.5 12.5 60--70 70 55-65 70 28 
1.40 1.30 30 35 23 95 60 12775 11 li 60 70 60 70 29 
1.60 1.60 45 40 35 1.25 70 1.75 12.5 12.1 70 55 70-80 55 30 
1.40 1.40 30 30 28 1.15 60 1.65 11.8 11.4 GORR IR eae TOs ease 31 
1.50 1.40 50 50 40 125 30 175 12.5 1225 50 60 50 60 32 
1.95 1.95 40 40 30 1.25 75 1.50 12.5 12.5 65 55 55 55 33 
1.35 1.35 45 40 35 1.25 70 1.85 13.8 12.5 70 70 70 70 34 
1.50 LE OOM ee The siier alee, 1.00 80 1.75 12.5 11.8 60 65 60 65 35 
1.50 i OAV vd ons Ba Ss Wag ow Fane 8 1.25 70 1.75 1225 12.5 60 55 50 55 36 
1.40 1.40 35 30 25 1.25 65 1.80 12.5 12.5 50 55 50 55 37 
1.75 1.75 50 42-50 30 1.40 65 1.85 11.4 “11.4 60-80 70-80 60-80 70 38 
1.55 1a5 45 45 45 1.40 90 2.00 12.5 11.8 50-80 50-80 50-80 50-80 | 39 
1.50 TOOMA TS tik Sale scenes «biter 90 60 1.75 12.56 11.8 70 55 60 55 40 
1.50 1.45 35 35 30 1.25 85 2.00 14 13 65 55 70 70 4] 
1.60 1.60 60 50 30 1.60 70 1.90 14.3 12.5 80 70 70 70 42 
1.40 1.35 40-60 35 25-30} 1.00 65 1.75 13.8 13.8 60-70 65 60-70 60 43 
1.25 1.25 30-50} 35-40 25 1.00 60 1.90 12.5 12.5 55 55 5 55 44 
1.300 1.300 47.5 40.0 | 32.5 97.5 77.5 1.875 15.4 14.9 69.0 60.0 70.0 72.0 
1525 1.25 40 35 30 95 70 1.85 14 13 60 60 80 80 45 
thst 1.35 45 45 35 1.00 85 1.90 16.7 16.7 60 60 60 60 46 
1.450 1.388 42.5 40.0 / 28.8 1.113 73.3 2.083 14.6 11.2 70.0 68.0 71.7 72.5 
1.50 1.35 45 35 25 1.00 75 2.25 13.3 13.3 65-75 60 65-75 85 47 
1.65 1.60 40 40 30 1.10 80 2.00 1S viclt arate Or ety wean SOY x uy eee 48 
1.40 1.35 45 45 30 SLO) fos ogNetecas Mell Para Peete aie le cso tetas atone aI ea, aeteeate [sis state haliseen rs a eee fee eee 49 
1.25 1.25 40 40 30 1.25 65 2.00 12.5 9.1 65 60 65 60 50 
1.538 1.463 45.0 47.5 | 31.8]. 1.125 82.0 2.213 14.7 13.8 56.3 58.8 711.7 71.3 
1.20 1.20 40 40 35 1.10 80 1.85 13 13 55 55 65 50 ol 
1.40 1.40 50 50 30 1.00 65 2.10 14 12 50 60 75 75 52 
1.75 175 45 50 30 1.15 90 2.65 15 14 60 GORM eee bacae 80 53 
1.80 1.50 45 50 30 1.25 85 2.25 16.7 16 60 60 75 80 54 
1.669 1.644 43.6 43.6 | 33.8 1.210 77.8 2.057 16.1 14.8 57.8 61.9 71.9 73.0 
1.50 1.50 45 45 45 1.50 85 2225 15 14 50 60 Sbices. Sse 55 
1.85 1.85 40 40 35 1.25 90 2.00 18 17 55-60 65 75 85 56 
1.65 1.65 40 40 33 1.20 75 2.10 16-25 15 55-65 65 60 65 57 
1.60 1 WLU RA lhe sepe ee ral ie bee eg ae a l.lo 80 1.85 15.5 15 70 60 SO ee eee 58 
1.60 1.60 40 40 30 95 70 1.85 14.3 12:5 45 65 Gaee IPR eee 59 
1.65 1.65 50 _ 60 20 1.18 62 2.10 15.4 15.4 55 60 75 80 60 
1.75 1.75 50 BOW eee 1.25 BBW ality sere ne 14.3 14.3 65 70 75 Cs, 61 
1.75 1.65 40 40 40 1.20 75 OO45: 16- 15 60 50 60 60 62 
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CorFrEE a 4 ‘ss ty rv = is = Soap 
= —_r 5 fo} 
Fi FW eg edie eae [em pb cod PO es |e 
3 are 5.8 oo = ea & a. Oy: Z 
Pe te oe Ta lucene a tes pie eee [sce 
Looaurrr # a2) 6 | eed Se Lee a 212,13 
53 uo 2 Res . Ss x 
Z= es = ary Bs nS g 2 Jel £ 5 4s 
38 aS Ong 0 a a,° | S qc Os 
£2 SAS 52 BPs ea a & S “id 8 2a ae 
S) a] Og S a Ay é) 4 a is = 
cents cents cents. cents cents cents $ cemts. { cents cents. cents. 
Dominion Average....... 60.8 56.9 32.5 16.3 10.6 14.5 1.129 9.3 14.4 10.2 32.6 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 62.6 63.8 34.8 12.1 3.0 14.9 89.0 9.0 15.6 11.3 30.0 
d-SyOney. to kee boc Make, BOON IE. eee 33 13 8 1.00 10 12 
2-New Glasgow (a).......... pal | ees a 35 ID Gicaeney 12 80 10 16 Cape eee 
oqvarmhetst tee oe ene (SEs Jed Pape, Sh 28 5 35 12 Wal eee 15 90 10 16 10 30 
4-tialifax: Poh be eee 60 62.5 36.3 LAR: Ce Lee am all cag tne Gy 95 8 14.8 10 Tee ee 
DAPOTO Lh, ay ee 65 (ise Tal pet ate 8 a 13 8 15 80 10 15 1D Ras e eee 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown....| 65-70 60 - 25 De, 10 18 1.00 6 15 11 25 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 65.0 55.0 30.0 13.0 7.0 14.5 77.5 6.5 14.3 11.4 30.0 
/“Monctan foo cit cs dee, 65 60 30 12 6 15 80 6 15 12 25 
S8t. John. oer: eh Ae 60 50 30 1 Ou ellie ane ae 13 75 6 15 11 30 
9-Fredericton. 35. ..... ck. OO a RE 30 10 8 15 75 uf 16 12 30 
10-Bathurst (b).............. Oe A Oe ee BL 15 7 15 80 7 11 10-11 35 
Quebec (A xerage)s: 52S, 61.6 61.6 30.4 14.9 11.0 15.2 1.157 9.0 14.9 10.4 25.0 
BisQuepec: (tna. a aa se 55-60 55 25 18-22 8 LOFT 2D cee cele ee 12-14 S10 She 
12-Three Rivers.............. 60 50 30 15 10 15 120) te Sree be 15 O—1OR ee kee 
13-Sherbrooke............... Gon ES MARE. 35 15 => 115 15 1.20 6 15 12 25 : 
14-Sorel ........ 50 70 30 LER 10 15 2.00 10 15 10'S ie Perey 
15-St. SUR yf as es ee BS, VAs he Owice hE cece wed He co wcktth 2 eee Rel lett al aoe oe 
16-St. John 70 745) 16 16 20 SO. ha) alee bs, 18 Lo ae Be ok 
17-*Thetford Mines........ 30 15 LO tal Chore SO: hl eres 15 10.5-11} 25 
18-Montreal 50-55 32-35 15 8 12.5-18 1.00 10 15 8.3-10 25 
9-Hull 35 ORR ties ee oe 1.00 10 13 OO ial HL ay 
Ontario (Aserage)........... 61.6 56.6 32.2 13.5 10.7 14.7 1.186 9.3 13.7 10.8 33.6 
20-Ottawa. Pio ime, Sf LOLS Eee oO 15 10 15 1.20 10 15 10 25 
21-Brockville sie erdete spe, ears OOp Re Ey 30 15 10 20 1.00 8 15 10 85. - 
7G Ta 9) eg a ae a 50 40 30 12.5 10 13 80 8 13 10 25 
20-Denewile (cet. Oe =| i) ae eee oat 35 12.5 10 15 SO’. 10 Piss cers Be eee 39 
24-Peterborough............. 65 60 40 15 12 15 1.20 8 14 Cel a Eh ayo 
ZOE. ae RP Be 50 60 30 15 AER, oe 10 1.00 10 15 10 24 
26-Toronto siete iiatens bat sate lols 60 60 35 1D. Ce. aloes Oc 4| oe Aber ee 10 13 10 30 
27-Niagara Falls............. 65 60 OLEH Heed 1c 12 15 90 10 13 10-11 40 
28-St. Catharines............. 60=702) 02s. 32 13 10 15 1.50 10 15-17 12 40 
aoc eeig Griton en ge bra Sek 50 40 30 10 7-10 LES A halen Sao 4 it We a 14 10 SY, 
20-Brantiord :26 003,57...) 65 65 35 13 18 1.20 10 15 11 35 
AIG teen AS ure. ~ ae 60 60 30 Lees Pee 13 80 if 12 10 27 
32-Guelph Se ORO A OO 4 ene ee 75 60 35 15 14 15 1.00 10 13 10 30 
33-Kitchener. .....7.....0... O02 |e teen. 35 12 10 17 1.25 10 15 JO) tee ert 
34-Woodstock................ 60 50 35 13 7 15 1.40 10 15 LO Fe 
35—Stratiord. ...0.... 0665... 65 65 25 15 14 10 1.60 10 £285 OES GU ees ae 
S6-Tondon:.). evo. ck: 60 60 35 Oe Bene. TD oo | Be eetoe tl cies 12.5-13] 11-12 35 
37-8t. Thomas.......,....... 60 50 35 125 10 15 1.00 10 15 12.5-15 3355 
38-*Chatham Bic eae Rear eae 60 50 25 13 10 12 125 8 15 11-12 35 
Go-Windaor. |). 2028 Nk | 50-65 D0=65r =| fates e 12 10 18 LebO! Fy Pte tece 12 12 39 
40-Owen Sound..... Rete oe 70 65 30 ZED eh beet ara 15 LSLG id 12.5 10° 25 
Ropar Oi bh. One”: 65 55 35 15 15 145) 1325 10 15 12-12.5 35 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... i) 5 15 15 15 TE25 Pee i. 15 11.7-12 35 
43-Portarthur. cc...) :. 40. 50-60 55-70 25 15 10 15 1.40 10 10 40 
44-Fort William.............. OM cle eee 25 10 10 1275 1.70 10 10 10-12.5 50 
Manitoba (Average)........ 600%). eek 31.5 15.0 Me Or yt ey. ea he Sere 10.0 15.0 6.4 30.0 
45-Winnipeg so) 8 28h, Goi al ee enero 38 15 6 15 1.20 10 15 5 30 
46-Brandon:)5.34/50.5..-'05.. Oper Ee Ate ee 25 15 Sie cab kts eyes] tiene ene 10 15 7.5-8 30 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 58.8 57.5 36.7 21.7 12.5 15.0 1.400 | 10.0 17.7 $.7 31.6 
4?—Regina. 23) Fieiks') bu, ah, Chie | eee, 40 16 15 15 1.20 10 15 28 
48-*Prince Albert............ OA EPS St late. 6 Oe al See ae ek Ey Bea ioe hecere teed cece: ote. g We ietomine to ess econo ye Ia 
49-Saskatoon................ 50 50 40 Sines | heen 1S: dee | eee 10 18 8-10 25 
50-Moose Jaw............... 60 _ 65 30 20 10 15 1.60 10 20 10 - 40 
Alberta (Average)........... 56.3 48.3 36.3 17.5 13.8 12.3 1.163 10.0 14.4 10.3 82.5 
51-Medicine Hat............. COR i Se Pet 35 20 12.5 9 1. 10 PARE yt Latch coco ee 25 
52-Edmonton................ 50 45 35 1 Doles case eaaee 10 1.10 10 15 10 S19) 
53-Calgary ° ahalatatre aleraiaie Leet 50 50 40 15 15 15 1.10 10 15 11 30 
54-Lethbridge................ 65 605 * 35 ZO) lao he oe ia pete 15 1.15 10 15 10 - 40 
British Columbia (Average)| 57.5 54.7 33.0 25.0 11.6 14.0 1.194 10.5 14.3 8.5 37.9 
bb—Fernie. /..6°sc se oe 60 60 25 15 12.5 15 1.40 12 15 30 
56-Nelson sob. Bs 05. ee 60-65 60-65 40 h25 15 15 1.20 10 20 8 45 
Did rally 65. eee Oe Tape 50-65 50-60 30 h25 15 10 1.20 10 15 8.7-10 35 
58-New Westminster.......... 65 60 FOG Bea, tite Be 10 15 1.20 10 15 uf —-40 
59-Vancouver......:......... 45 35 30 h30 10 13 1e15 10 10 528-6: |Becka ee. 
fi GO=Victoria® sighs cake ee 55 55 34 30 9 14 1310 12 15 6.8-8 35 
G1—Nanaimoz..... fo ...¢..0006. 60 60 35 25 10 15 1.30 10 12 10 40 
62—Prince Rupert............. 55 50 30 DDE Me UE ets 15 1.00 10 15 10 40 





_ (a) Including Westville, Stellarton and Trenton. (6) Representing the former Newcastle District. (c) Calculated price per cord from © 
price quoted. (2) Natural gas used. ~ (e) Jack pine, poplar, etc.  (f) Lignite. (g) Hard coal. (h) In bottles. : 


* 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT MIDDLE OF DECEMBER, 1920—(Conciuded) 
Coat Woop é = RENT 
a | 5 
7 = a 3 io ca a H | 8 SEs | 2a =o 
A ‘ o a 3 A. = e | % Sse | 28s 63 
Seniesa a or) Bice a © - b 3 Bit pe Seas 3SSS /ye°Ss 
s 5 8 FI 2a ° a 3 ~ S856 | ¢gaa8 
% 3 oo P| = £4 te a |38 | oe 88 €2682 
ga da aE He 2 Sey Pasif. 2 Pavol sae. (BIS es 
23 BS £8 E28 £8 £28 a5 8 @ isa | @E88 | PPaad 
=< a ss es B R = Cutie w wa 
$ $ _$ $ SF $ $ cents. { cents. $ $ 
20.151 14.764 14.043 15.941 11.052 13.105 10.753 40.5 | 14.8 26.492 18.867 
24.508 10.675 9.250 9.833 5500; Ries abe tix, Seepa oat 38.7 | 14.8 23.700 17.400 
Diath wnte Tepe ane 7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 Ba pi Serdog fn ee 15 16.00-25.00} 10.00-14.00 1 
CaS Anarchs 7.90 .00 c8.00 8.00 Ne coh ea aaa Ce eee 15 25.00 18.00 2 
24.50 14.50 |12.00-14.00)14.00-15.00 Catal tall aes See 8.00 40 15 15.00-18.00} 12.00-15.00) 3 
EAR ee AA A EN Ry Drm seNcr ol be: Cidatete Bre te oillssaus el ates ale of [Pejoevee e cver.s. 8 | save a: sie. 018.3 ee 37.7-39| 1.41 | 30.00-45.00} 25.00-35.00) 4 
als. cantiecterara 14.00 10.00 pedis Net een Je me cle oe Nocaly. 3 ad OAS [ela So es Ra TO 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-15.00} 5 
24.50 14.50 11.00 13.00 9.00 11.00 c10.50 35~-37| 15 16.00-18.00} 12.00-18.00} 6 
21.833 14.042 16.125 15.009 9.500 10.000 7.327 36.8 | 15.0 | 24.506 18.600 
Shs OF tote ore Coa 12.00-15.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 ve ceccceess| 36-38} 15 | 25.00-45.00] 18.00-24.00) 7 
24.50 |13.25-17.00) 15.00 16.00 8.00 9.00 c7.58 35-39; 15 18.00 Ay MEU 8 
20.00 13.00 18.00 20.00 10.00 12.00 c6.40 32-38] 15 25.00 18.00 9 
21.00 14.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 c8.00 38 15 20.00 18.00 10 
18.375 16.394 14,500 16.889 11.097 12.739 10.643 | 38.1 | 15.9 18.889 13.188 
18.50 16.00 c16.00 c16.00 c13.33 613 .33 c12.00-14.00) 35 15 20. 00=25,00| ate oa 11 
20.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 c8.00 38-45) 15 . 20.00 12.00 12 
18.00 17.00 13.00 1 OO eee [ise orahapamic cree Mie craic deeteleroausi| seis sfere acecas of 40 15 20.00 18.00 ‘13 
18.50 17.00 14.00 15.00 13.00-14.00}14.00-15.00 c8.00 35-40} 15 14.00 7.00 14 
SRO Oiees era renters: tatiiene oe tara oe oe C20008 ieicepeines se €1829934 4 lees. eae. cee 38-40)...... 15.00 10:00 15 
19.00 12.00 16.00 19.00 11.00 c12.00 c15.00 30-35} 15 15.00-20.00} 10.00 -15.00| 16. 
5B Bs Per es 18.65 Slane rses. 15.00 Poth chee oa 13.00 6.00-8.00 | 46 15 18.00 15.00 17 
18.00 |14.00-17.00)15. yates 00/17. 00-19 .00}10-50-12.00}12.50-13.00) 15.00 35-40} 15 18.00-25.00! 13.00-18.00) 18 
17.00 17.00 16.00 11.00 8.50 35 15 19.00-24. 00} 13.00-18.00| 19 
19.687 16.761 15.300 17.119 12.353 14.238 12.231 36.7 | 14.6 27.609 19 30 
17.00 17.00 14.00 16 00 8.50 11.00 8.50 40 15 | 25.00-33.00| 18.00-24.00} 20 
LO OO Ba aos seeds lesb ralec Sree) ne2eeLO ote [uctepimse seas c18.52 c16.40 35-40} 15 20.00 14.00 21 
16.50 13.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 c14.00 33-35} 15 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00| 22 
18.00 17.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 25-30} 15 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00} 23 
21.50 20.00 16.00 17.00 10.00 11.00 8.00 28-30|12.5-15| 20.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00} 24 
18.00-20.00 15.00 |14.00-15.00 15.00 SB OGRPIIE, were see ¢13.20 40 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00) 25 
1G 20: Wofees -woa eelc 19.00 20.00 16.00 17.00 14.50 40-43] 15 40.00 25.00 26 
Loe eee 15.00 d d d d d 38 15 20 .00-28.00) 18.00-22.00| 27 
7ROOUSROOIE ceria hake clei een a eres [oe staal ct siecle e wenehe seem aellhe sreneusieersibiaye | 5 at Sara ata eel 33 .15 | 30.00-35.00| 20.C0-25.00} 28 
17.50-20.00}15.00 -16.50)15. 00:18" 00)15.00-16 .00 13.00 TOzO0RR hts, cee hee 43 12 25 .00-35.00|} 20.00-25.00) 29 
18.00 ALG) Uk ts 94 na aed Al al, Wels Ais 16.00 16.00 c10.00 40 15 20.00-35.00 17.00 30 
PAE Utes Sl e385 Vo OW lees eee 16.00 Ma oko Si 12.00 c12.00 32. 482:5-13 18.00 14.00 31 
20.00 19.00 20 00 13.50 14.50 c14.50 40 15 2200-26 .00) 14.00-18.00) 32 
20.00 14.00 16.00 11.00 12.50 c12.50 35 15 40.00 25.00 33 
19.00 12.50 15.00 11.00 14.00 c13 .33 38 15 20.00 15.00 34 
21.00 LS 2008), Tease oc WRU Sil Setar wy All enone eats Sour eaeaas 30.00-35.00) 15.00-20.00) 35 
22500-19200}> 2:18:00 hoix es 20 O00 trees ati: 18.00 14.00 40 14 | 25.00-40.00} 16.00-25.00} 36 
Zoe UO tee le MEL OROO Delft ceteris <2 LUO00TS | Sseoe. fee 14.00 c16.00 3f 15 | 20.00-30.00) 15.00-20.00} 37 
D3 AOC ima eral sO Ol craic re sesva cox salen c sexe boc. e ot onal lteeabs aes orc to etniflicotss ol ots ateleks 6 c9.00-15.00| 35-36) 15 | 20.00-25.00| 18.00-20.00} 38 
DEO ae tee LGD ON ale eet cick cls rar etaiele: etsusderafe freuetolel siebehoiaud cilfeval ee fase e¥erniote |fatete is eisieas see 25-28; 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00| 39 
17.50 12.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 00-9.00 | 35 15 15.00-18.00] 13.00-15.00| 40 
25.50 15.00 216.590 13.00 CLS) GORE Recrectee crate 40 15 22.00 14.00 41 
19.00 18.00 21.00 13.00 18.00 c12.00 40-45) 15 35.00 20.00-25.00) 42 
LORDS Oe OU ge ci chins) < Poss caved shen’ 13.00 LEE DOM SSG cients siasr 40 13.3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00) 43 
19.50 14.00 15.00 13.00 LAROON RY ieee ess 40 15 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-80.00) 44 
23.750 “14.500 16.000 12.756 PACOOO er case c 42.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.506 
. 23.50 15.00 16.50 13.50 15.00 10.00 45 15 | 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00| 45 
24.00 14.00 15.50 12.00 TSPOO Mee Kerth ese clerare 40 15 | 25.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00| 46 
25.267 11.509 13.000 10.167 11.333 12.500 | 43.1 | 14.4 35.008 23.125 
25.00 e13.50 215.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 40-45} 15 | 35.00-50.00 30.00 47 
25.80 9.50 11.00 7.50 Ow Sle nepe duoc ec 45 15 | 25.00-30.00] 20.00-25.00) 48 
252008 2 he OOa Li UO Ie cme =e ore: CLS OO Clare cae teers © 13.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00 20.00 49 
Pte ee ae FRCL 2 oe dukin | Ructereteieercrecets ince. a ct sus eleke’ 6 12.00 Teg RAE 3 |e ae Od 12.5 35.00 20.00 50 
Jet anger ol: hi JAC TAI be aoc enCioni ok beta trea, JOG nicne Ee Gs 14.500 |...........| 43.8 | 16.3 33.759 21.000 | 
a A Mal chen Sietil toe d d d d 35 15 25.00 15.00  }51_ 
par AE ed det esl One te [ chea sia caer care rel(elesataty cca Seal oleteveboro(e ore vie c13.00 a me a at a, 15 45.00 25.00 52 
eg Seared PATH MUST Weta ee eee ale Aria hs Coney (et ec Sa c16.00 c13.00 50 15 40.00 30.00 53 
steams eter teed osieen sp GR Oe See Re aee Beg Sines MRS Per me me tae 20 25.00 14.00 54 
RG CGtael se eles hiGtrinrts. 6 ecco el aabetasentiggs 10.000 12.440 7.541 54.3 | 14.6 25.500 22.600 
Re ae ete ad OU den alicte ek kera: «Tato cics liewatay enr-<j/6: seemrie, [tegeungege taderege Si» 12.00 ea ae ele Os alleks ook aes 20.00 18.00 55 
T6008 0h SO-14. 2b Ay alate ale. ace entictens 11.50 14,25 12.047 60 15 | 20.00-30.00) 18.00-25.00| 56 
EP eee ul k ONO les 4 Olas uessetay othe, -p a1 rs, sit telenoe ks one 12.00 15.00 Wilkes pmo mon tl 15 30.00 20.00 57 
1 is an, al oi baie ce a Ura WR SE ae aededl WBS RA ote || APR eC 7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00} 58 
DADE eel OR OOM Puli see. cise, fete ote ea hae 8.00 10.00 les age 00 | 50-55) 10 29.00 25.00 59 
erie Sho mOUsl cro Uley aeisveccsovesecs Were eitl st eroparseate 8.50 10.95 5.3 Beto: east 18. 00-22-00. cme ace eaee Ue 
Be eee MIE LO) Grace hc ckcuatos tredvearwves| eaeearal cba Se sci] <calatalaferarRele si iavals ee shornartens 5. 33 50 |......| 22.00-30.00| 18.00-22.00) 61 
60 15 30.00-40.00' 25.00-30.00! 62 


Oe eee eeerae 








































(’) Including delivery. 


+ Quotation efo rfoods from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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* Prices at the beginning of month. 
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pounds. Fowl fell from 28-33¢. to 26- 
32c. ‘Turkeys were down to 48-52c. 
but later recovered to 51-55c. 


Darry Propucts.—Finest creamery 
_ butter at Montreal fell from 55c. per 
pound to 58c. but recovered to 55c. 
At Toronto creamery butter fell from 
5/-61c. to 52-60c. Cheese was down to 
18c. for fodder grades, but the finest 
grades of fall make advanced to 24e. per 
pound. Eggs advanced from 85-90c. to 
$1.00-1.10 per dozen. Select storage eggs 
ae at Toronto from 76-78c. to 74-78c.per 
ozen. 


Frisu.—Dried cod was down from 9c. 
per pound to 8c. and haddock from 6e. 
to 5c. The export market for dried fish 
continued quiet owing to financial con- 
ditions in the West Indies and South 
America, and the prices of dried cod 
were expected to be down to $7.00- 
8.00 per quintal, ex-vessel, as compared 
with $12.00 a year before. The pack of 
canned lobsters was larger than in 1919 
owing to the better weather conditions 
during the season. The demand, how- 
ever. was not strong. 


H¥RUITS AND VEGETABLES.— Winter 
apples were easier at $6.00-7.00 per 
barrel at Toronto. Lemons were easier 


at $4.50 per box and oranges at $5.75- © 


7.25. Evaporated apples were lower at 
13c. per pound and prunes at 14c. per 
pound . Potatoes were down to $1.65- 
1.75 per bag in small lots at Toronto. 
Onions were easier at $1.50-2.00 per 
hundred pounds. Turnips were lower 
at 50c.-75c. per bag. Canned corn was 
down to $1.45 per dozen. 


MiscELLANEOUS’ Foops.—Bread was 
down to 7.33c. per pound at Toronto and 
8c. per pound at Victoria. There were 
also declines reported in a number of 
other cities. Rolled oats declined to 
$3.70 per bag. Flour, spring wheat 
patents, was down to $11.10 per barrel 
at Toronto. Sugar fell 5c. per pound to 
$10.76 per hundred pounds in barrels 
at Toronto. Glucose, molasses, and 
honey declined. Pepper was down to 
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30c. per pound and cream of tartar 
to 55-75c. 


TEXTILES.—Wool, Ontario unwashed, 
was down to 11-21c. per pound accord- 
ing to grade. Raw cotton declined at 
New York to 15.8c. per pound. Coloured 
cottons declined from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent. Raw silk was comparatively 
steady at New York, Japan silk being 
slightly higher and Italian slightly 
lower. Jute, hessians, flax fibre, and 
tow were lower. 


Hiprs, Leatuer, Boors anp SHOES.— 
Beef hides and ealfskins were down to 
7c. per pound at Toronto. Horse- 
hides were down to $2.00-3.50 each. 
Leather, Spanish sides, fell to 72-73c., 
oak sides to 79-80c., and waxed uppers 
to 50c. per pound. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
fell from $61.80 to $54.30. Iron bar was 
down from $5.75 to $4.75 per hundred 
pounds. Black sheets were down from 
$10.70 per box to $8.45 and galvanized 
sheets from $12.65 to $10.55. Wrought 


iron scrap was down from $20.00 per 


ton to $15.00. Brass was lower at 35c. 
per pound and copper at 19c. Lead was 
down to 7lgc. per pound. Quicksilver 
fell to $50.00 per flask. Silver was down 
to 66c. per ounce. Zinc spelter was down 
to 8c. per pound. Solder was lower at 
29c. per pound. Tin fell lc. to 44-46c. 
per pound. 


Fur. anv LigHTtne.—Coal and coke 
were steady. Coal oil was down 1c. 
per gallon to 28c. . 


Buritpine Mareriaus.—Spruce deals 
at St. John, N.B., fell to $34.00 per M. 
Hemlock fell $5.00 per M. at Ottawa to 
$40.00-42.00. Spruce was also $5.00 lower 
at $45.00-$47.00 per M. Oak and birch 
declined. British Columbia fir at Win- 
nipeg fell $3.00 per M. Shingles were 
also lower about 20c. per M. Flooring 
at Victoria fell $5.00 per M. Building 
paper declined from $1.95 to $1.70 per 
roll, for tarred, and from $1.85 to $1.65 
jor plain fibre. Lead pipe was down to 
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InpEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PrIcES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR DECEM- 
BER, 1920, NoveMBER, 1920, DECEMBER, 1919, 1918,1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, anp 1913 


(Average price 1890-1889—168.) 





B INDEX NUMBERS 


*Dec., *Nov., | *Dec., | *Dec. ,| Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., | Dec., 
Z, 1920 | 1920. | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1918 
I—GRAINS AND FODDER— 


Graing; Ontario sn conte oc os wert 6 : : : . : . z. : ; 

Grains, Western.............+5+ 4 PVH Me) 252.1 383.9 292.8 312.8 241.1 165.0 162.3 116.0 
5 é : : : 
5 


oddertesitis.c eee snes eae 
All 


eee seer eoeersresoereaee 


Il—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 











Cattle and heelie ic. os enone 6 311.4 | 308.3 | 337.9 | 354.8 | 301.2] 229.7 | 203.6 | 213.3 | 219.1 
Hogs and hog products.......... 6 314.6 | 349.8 | 333.9 | 363.6 | 338.6] 236.1 | 175.2 | 154.1 | 174.4 
Sheep and mutton............+. 3 911.1 | 225.6 | 226.6 | 250.5 | .270.9 | 220.2 | 172.1] 147.3) 150.2 
Poultry: Gh. hh Po Boas g 481.6 | 501.3 | 419.2 | 387.2 | 325.8 | 264.2} 206.3 | 158.1 | 195.1 
ATES Week MAP tae cia) ee Le 2 390.8 | 331.0 | 326.4 | 343.3 | 312.0| 234.5] 188.3 | 174.2 | 188.4 
IIIL—DAIRY PRODUCTS ............-- 9 340.0 | 322.1 | 355.2 | 293.0] 254.7 | 245.7 | 189.6} 180.1 | 185.5 
IV.—FISH— ‘ ; 
Prepared fish: .......:..-c0.+.+- 6 915.5 | 225.5 | 227.2 | 264.9! 241.6] 190.6 | 151.8) 160.7 | 151.7 
reals fight.) 0% sche eeky oes 3 978.6 | 278.6 | 272.6 | 274.9 | 234.0] 178.7 | 162.0 | 158.7 | 168.1 
oN] ee anes carrie Sa elite aE re tae 9 936.5 | 243.21 242.4 | 268.3 | 239.1 | 180.0 | 155.2 | 160.0) 157.2 
_ V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native...........-- 1 939.0 | 177.1 | 229.7 | 239.0 | 254.0] 920.6 | 169.3 | 103.5 | 141.1 
Fresh fruits, foreign...........-- 3 245.3 | 266.7 | 200.2 | 180.2 | 156.3 | 114.5 | 100.7 93.7 | 100.5 
Dried trite hee ees hace: 4 991.5 | 297.7 | 270.7 | 248.71 256.0} 203.6 | 163.6 | 115.9 | 116.9 
Fresh vegetables..........+.+++- 5 249.3 | 305.8 | 409.5 | 297.1 | 334.0! 351.6 | 211.1 | 135.1 | 179.0 
Canned vegetables.........--++- 3 173.4 | 176.1 | 208.3 | 244.4 | 264.6 | 181.6 | 108.1 | 101.2 95.9 
PE PALI ae he eines sc eennes 16 226.1 | 242.5 | 286.6 | 249.6 | 263.2 | 230.1 | 156.6 | 114.2; 180.8 
(b) Miscellaneous groceries— ep 
Breadstufis: foros nos cee eos 10 270.3 | 280.3 |. 272.2 | 264.4 | 255.1 | 194.9 | 140.2 | 146.5 | 122.8 
Tea totes; 666.0 a facd vie asa oe 4 910.1 | 210.1 | 216.1 | 193.9 | 150.2 | 133.9 | 121.9} 123.5 | 110.3 
SUSAPV EECA reece ss cialore usre 6 300.7 | 339.01 327.6 | 310.5 | 240.0] 181.6 | 147.5 | 126.0 | 107.7 
Condimentay ri. eMac li kien 5 912.9 | 221.1 | 225.9; 253.4) 197.2! 155.3 | 1382.3 | 118.3 96.4 
SRO LE ny pee cece 25 956.3 | 271.3 | 267.3 | 262.0 | 223.1 | 174.1 | 187.4) 132.24 111.9 
VIL—TEXTILES— 
Woollenss coc, cats ceed eee se 5 306.7 | 318.71 395.8 | 430.1 | 369.2] 236.7} 200.7 | 151.1 | 188.6 
COens Tee en rte. eee eee 4 302.2 | 328.4 | 370.2 | 357.4. 279.3} 191.0} 141.9} 119.1 147.9 
Silte Clerc eae tee ee ves 3 178.0 | 177.6 | 234.5 | 145.9 | 120.6 | 120.9 96.1 85.2 96.3 
ROR ree ren cass Byveshe 2 394.8 | 462.3 | 643.3 | 609.5 | 615.9 | 381.4 | 250.9 | 147.8 | 243.5 
Flax: products) .ioa.c cisco ee «8 & 493.5 | 563.4 | 497.1 | 469.0] 388.4 | 243.3 | 166.9 | 126.7 | 115.5 
Orleinth en Co Se ea neat ¢ 2 966.0 | 266.0 | 277.8 | 238.7 | 173.7} 139.8 | 118.7) 101.1 | 104.7 
AN IA EPS ry Peet: 20 398.6 | 357.5 | 399.7 | 379.5 | 322.9} 216.3 | 163.38 | 124.6 | 136.6 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS&SHOES 
Hides and tallow.........+.++++ 4 162.5 | 182.7) 472.7 | 388.7 | 307.9 | 416.0] 207.4 | 202.2 | 189.0. 
esther Pte ee ea ake las 4. | 248.6] 280.3 | 311.5 | 265.0 | 268.1] 268.5) 174.8) 161.8} 151.4 


eeeee coe eeceseeeser se oe eee 


VIII—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 


Tromandisteelvc ain sabes tents 11 255.8 | 282.1 223.9 | 273.6 | 286.1 180.9 120.2 99.9 | 101.4 
Other’ metalssciec-s sors csdonmsasle 12 171.4 193.3 208.1 244.9 243.1 233.4 930.2 124.8 128.4 
implements. tact ee ee oe ee: 10 Qiaee 273.2 245.3 226.4 197.8 151.5 114.8 108.2 106.9 

AIS: Re Tanto siclittes tio 33 230.4 244.4 224.7 254.1 243.7 191.1 158.6 111.9 113.3 





eee eeeeeseeeoreseeesereene 


Cc a 











Lumber. .... Pepe es ius ee pieced 14 457.0 | 480.5 | 406.9 | 279.9 | 236.0 | 185.3 | 174.5 | 179.5} 183.8 
Miscellaneous materials......... 20 966.8 | 271.5 | 230.2 | 237.0} 209.6 | 181.6 | 123.9} 108.6 112.8 
Paints, oils and glags............ 14 382.7 | 395.4 | 425.3 | 341.0] 268.9 | 222.6 | 169.7} 142.9 | 140,0 
WE RT tate a Ewe AEE ES SA 48 356.5 | 368.5 | 338.7 | 279.8 | 234.6 | 194.6 | 152.0 | 139.3} 141.6 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
ENICUPO ae hore eee lates st 6 451.38 | 451.3 | 449.2 | 311.8} 205.9 | 171.5 | 145.9 | 146.6 | 147.2 
Crockery and glassware........ 4 512.0 | 512.0 | 404.9 | 367.7 280.0} 208.4] 170.3 | 144.8 130.9 
Fable cutleryaricnc: ate oa cite 2 164.1 | 164.1 163.4) || © 155.1 150.7 | 132.2 87.3 78.4 | ° 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings............- 4 286.5 | 286.5 | 253.1.| 272.3 | 223.6 | 155.4 | 129.3 | 1238.4 | 124.6 
SAT Testis Ws Pega nce ts he dena 16 390.2 | 390.2 | 352.8 | 296.3 | 222.0] 171.8 | 140.5 | 181.9 | 128.1 
XII—DRUGS AND CHEMICAIS...... 16 228.1! 232.5 | 214.41] 276.8 | 279.5 | 238.5 | 228.1] 134.9 | 111.5 
_XII.—MISCELLANEOUS— sean 
Raw ltrs Sh Sees tase anes oes 4 364.6 | 459.4 | 1608.3] 742.3} 465.3 | 351.0 | 279.1 96.1 | 230.0} 
Liquors and tobaccos 6 99870) (5 303.7 | 316.2) |} 218.1 | 203-7 169.1 134.0 | 138.3 13 
MINGHICS He ete Socata eiearsieia Sets a 210.3 | 208.9 | 210.4 | 219.1 | 199.8 | 154.8} 123.5 | 111.5 | 114.6 
eee cee ee A Re 17 277.5 | 301.3 | 576.7%) 341.8 | 263.6 | 198.8 | 163.8} 117.3 ine 
All commodities. .......... FSi hl ern 262t| 290.5 ' 304.2 | 322.7 288.8 ' 257.1 ' 207.5 | 162.2 187.6 —13—— 


Be APb COMMOGIUES, . wine wie ye ew ane Sout yt SOS LI ON Oy ONE A I ee hr 
*Preliminary ficures. tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 


__their export trade to Europe. 
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14%4c. per pound. Sash cord fell from 
86c. per pound to 68c. Copper wire, 
white lead, turpentine, and paint de- 
clined. Glue, window glass, and putty 
also fell. 


Hovusrt FurnisHines.—Prices of some 
lines of furniture were lowered at the 
_ end of the year. 


Drucs anp CuEmicats.—Bleaching 
powder receded slightly from the high 
level reached during the summer. Alum, 
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brimstone, caustic soda, and soda ash 
were lower. : : 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Malt was down to 


$1.35 per bushel. In raw furs prices were 


again lower. In pulp and paper mar- 
kets, prices were lower. Ground wood 
pulp fell to $95.00-120.00 per ton. 
Bleached sulphite fell to $175.00 per 
ton. Rope fell to 2914c. per pound. 
Crude rubber was down to 18c¢. per 
pound. 





PRICES DURING 1920 IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


eee movement of prices in Canada 
during 1920 was marked by a 
steady decline after the month of 
May, all groups showing substantially 
lower levels by the autumn, except 


_ fuel. From March, 1919, to May, 
1920, the rise in the general index 
number had been steady, the pre- 


vious high point in November, 1918, 
at 290.9 having been passed in July, 
1919, when 294.0 was reached. Both 
domestic and foreign demand for goods 
improved materially following the first 
few weeks of readjustment after hostil- 
ities ceased. Toward the end of 1919, 
however, there were indications that the 
upward movement was coming to an 
end. Livestock, meats, hides, leather and 
some chemicals began to decline, and 
export markets (which had been the pre- 
dominating influence in raising prices 
after the early part of 1919) began to 
exercise less demand. Somewhat similar 
conditions existed in the great exporting 
countries, such as the United States and 
Great Britain, and these were similarly 
affected by the unfavourable exchange 
situation and its detrimental effects on 
There 
had been considerable speculation in 
some articles much in demand for export 
_ and the change in conditions led to large 
- Stocks of such goods being thrown on 
the markets. This was first most pro- 
nounced in the case of raw silk, and 
Japan experienced a financial panic 


early in 1920. 


But similar conditions 
affected other commodities also, raw 
furs, hides, metals (except iron and 
steel), wool, jute, later cotton and sugar, 
beginning to fall steadily until the end 
of the year, coming down to or near to 
pre-war levels in many cases. Grain _ 
and livestock also fell steeply in the 
autumn, and the low prices realized so- 
affected the purchasing power of farmers 
that production of goods in many lines 
was curtailed. Finally iron began to 
fall, and lumber with some other build- 
ing materials receded also toward the 
end of the year. Pulp and_ paper 
markets became much weaker. Coal and 
coke continued to be a great exception 
to the general decline, but even these 
were easy to obtain as compared with 
earlier in the year, when at times high 
premiums over regular prices were paid 
to secure delivery. Trade and indus- 
trial conditions connected with the 
movements of prices were discussed in 
the monthly letter for December issued 
by the National City Bank of New York 
and these conditions, as between the 
United States and Canada are so similar 
that the following extracts from the 
letter in question will throw valuable 
light aiso on conditions in the Dominion. 


The downward movement of prices, of which 
the first signs appeared last May, and which 
became quite evident in October, has become 
more general and precipitate in the last 
month. The hopes that had »een entertained 
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that the descent to a lower level would be 
accomplished so gradually that the losses 
would be covered by current profits, without 
serious interruption to business and without 
unemployment, have proven illusory. Rarely, 
if ever, has there been so great a decline in 
commodity prices in so short a time...... 


The fall in prices of farm products during 
the past month has given a more serious aspect 
to the entire business situation. Following the 
declines in September and October the cuts 
again have been very deep, and are of far- 
reaching influence. When the price reces- 
sions occurred in the months following the 
armistice and a general reaction in business 
seemed to be imminent, farm products were 
sustained by a heavy foreign demand, and 
with the buying power of the farm popula- 
tion sustained, a good general trade over the 
country was maintained, and the industries 
that had been disturbed were brought back 
into line. The expectations of continued 
prosperity during the coming year have been 
based upon the assumption that with Russian 
products still out of the competition the de- 
mands from Western Europe would continue 

- to sustain prices for farm products. This 
expectation has been disappointed. The drop 
in farm products lets down practically one- 

_half of the industrial organization, and 
renders it unable to continue purchases of 
the other half on the same scale, without a 

- general readjustment of the basis on which 
the exchanges are made. 


This slump in business conditions has de- 
monstrated again that the great movements 
in the business world which make good times 
or bad times are spontaneous and beyond 
control. They are due to mass action and 
mass psychology. The business of the country 
depends upon the purchases and policies of 
tens of millions of individuals, and when 
they become generally possessed of a spirit 
of confidence, and go ahead with their plan- 
ning and spending under its influence, we 
have a period of prosperity. The difference 
between free spending and careful economy 
by all the people of this country means a 
vast difference in the volume of trade and 
the level of prices. 


A state of full prosperity is seldom long 
-maintained because it means a balanced state 
of industry, and the balance may be dis- 
turbed by many influences, originating at 
home or abroad. The war gave an enormous 
but unhealthful stimulus to the industries 
and brought on the rise of wages and prices. 
Following the war, there was another abnor- 
mal period, due to scarcity resulting from the 
war and the release of demands that had been 
in restraint. The actual scarcity was exag- 
gerated in many instances, as in the case of 
clothing and sugar, by an insistent demand 
which would be supplied at any price. A 
market in which demand exceeds supply is 
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commonly ealled a seller’s market, on the 
theory that the seller names the price, but 
the prices upon many commodities in the 
latter part of 1919 and early part of 1920 
were made by a scramble of buyers and the 
bidding of dealers eager to supply them. 
There was a shortage of cloth and of sugar, 
but the market was over-stimulated by the 
action of buyers, who in many instances tried 
to get more than they really wanted in the 
expectation that the limited supplies would 
be allotted, or to provide for the future. 
Nobody was more deceived than the dealers 
and producers. The price of raw sugar in 
Cuba went to 23144 cents per pound, and has 
since dropped to 4% cents. The sugar move- 
ment was an extreme one but that in textiles 
was of the same kind, and both illustrated 
the swing of mass purchasing power...... 


The Spring months were unfavorable to 
trade, goods did not move normally, the job- 
bing trade fell off, and with production at a 
high rate goods were accumulating. Money 
was tight, middlemen had heavy obligations 
out-standing and more goods coming, bought 
for the Fall trade. Then came the flood of 
cancellations and the cutting of prices. The 
price structure was top-heavy. As confidence. 
in the future of prices was undermined the 
attitude of the trade and the public com- 
pletely changed. Nobody would buy except 
to meet immediate wants, and goods came 
out from many quarters. When it developed 
that the orders for Fall goods cancelled last 
May were not to be re-instated, and that 
Fall needs were readily satisfied in the open 
market at continually falling prices; and 
when as the fall advanced the usual buying 
for Spring delivery did not develop, it be- 
came evident that confidence would not be 
restored or prices stabilized until a far- 
reaching thorough readjustment of costs and 
prices had been accomplished. 


The prices of what the farming population 
wants to buy must come down to correspond 
with the prices of what it has to sell. Until 
then the state of reciprocity which is neces- 
sary to the full employment of labour and 
general prosperity cannot exist. The equilib- 
rium must be restored. There will be no 
confidence in the situation until the equilib- 
rium is restored. Merchants are not going 
to buy goods which they know their customers 
are unable to buy, railroads will not buy 
equipment to carry goods which will not be 
bought, construction work will be at a stand- 
still, enterprise will be dead, until a basis of 
fair exchange for the products of the indus- 
tries is reached. 


This is not a matter of resolution, resent- 
ment, or concerted action. It results from 
the character of trade relations, from the 
fact that all business consists of an ex- 
change of services. What one class of pro- 
ducers does not get, it cannot spend. With 
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trade relations out of balance the circulation 
of goods must be curtailed. 


The elements of strength in the situation 
which we have named heretofore remain, and 
will become effective when the conditions 
are right. The main condition is that all 
along the line costs must come down until 
confidence in prices is re-established. Con- 
fidence will not be re-established in prices 
that rest upon inflated costs, even though all 
profits have been eliminated. It will not be 
re-established in prices that rest upon any 
artificial support, for all such supports are 
temporary. Prices may go lower than can be 
permanently maintained; it is the usual 
thing in times of reaction that the momentum 
carries prices too low, just as in times of 
expansion they are carried too high. 


This is pre-eminently a price situation. 
There is no lack of confidence in the future 
of business when a basis upon which it can 
go forward is found. Price fluctuations in 
recent years have been so wild that the 
public has become distrustful of all prices. 
For the moment buyers stand aside and there 
is little resistance to the downward move- 
ment, but of course this is a temporary situa- 
tion. 

The only prices that seem to be really 
authoritative are those that prevailed before 
the war, but it cannot be supposed, that in 
the present state of industry, this level will 
be generally reached or maintained. Prices 
that go too low will recover their proper place 
as the revival spreads. 


These elements of strength have been 
discussed at length by B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., Ph. D., in the December issue of the 
Chase Economic Bulletin issued by the 
Chase National Bank of New “York. 


The present Bulletin is concerned with the 
ability of the credit system of the United 
States to meet the shock involved in the 
rapid decline in commodity prices which has 
taken place in recent months and which still 
continues. It is the belief of the writer that 
the price decline which has already taken 


. place has left the general credit system in- 


tact, and that no further price declines which 
may be reasonably anticipated could possibly 
endanger it. Individual failures have oe- 
curred, and the future, doubtless, holds an 
even larger number, but the resources of the 
credit system in absorbing and diffusing 
losses are so great, and the tangible assets 
upon which credit in the United States has 
been extended are so great, that the general 
system is impregnable..... c 


The aggregate security is immeasurably 
greater than the aggregate of credits. 
Credits, on the average, are impregnably 
secured. - Such difficulties as exist grow out 
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of the fact that, in certain particular cases, 
the specific security is less than the average. 
This fact means that, in certain individual 
cases, losses from bad debts cannot be avoided 
by businesses and even banks. None the 
less, the modern credit methods of all large 
businesses, and the fact that ‘‘receivables’’ 
generally consist of a large number of items 
of moderate size, greatly lessen the prospect 
of serious loss to any given mercantile credi- 
COE Mee ek 


The position of most large businesses is 
exceedingly strong. They have ‘‘ploughed 
under’’ a very high percentage of the abnor- 
mal profits of the past five years...... The 
most conservative bookkeeping policies have 
been followed; plant and other fixed assets 
have been generally estimated at pre-war 
values while ‘‘betterments,’’ and even addi- 
tions to plant, have often’ been charged to 
‘“cost’’ rather than entered into capital ac- 
count. The volume of quick assets of most 
large businesses was very great when the 
price decline began, and the surplus of quick 
assets over quick liabilities was very great... 


The decline in prices and the prospective 
decline in wages mean a great decline in 
costs. Those industries whose selling prices 
are fixed consequently find their position 
greatly improved by a period of falling prices. 
Notable among these are the railroads, other 
public utilities, and gold mines, all of which 
will find their margins of credit greatly in-, 
creased and their credit correspondingly im- 
proved. Not a few public utilities will be 
saved from bankruptcy by the decline in 
prices, and not a few now in the hands of 


' receivers will be released from receivership. 


Pressure will also be removed by the de- 
cline in prices from that large body of people 
with fixed incomes, widows and orphans and 
other beneficiaries of trust funds, _ bond- 
holders in general, university professors and 
others, who have suffered most as prices have 
risen. 


An immense volume of deferred construc- 
tion, housing, railroad building, vitally needed 
improvements in publie utilities and the like, 
is waiting to start up when the tension in 
the capital market is relaxed and when costs 
of construction reach reasonable levels. The 
improved eredit condition of the railroads 
and public utilities makes this all the more 
important. For perhaps the first time in our 


Wild figures, running high into the billions, 
of losses sustained in connection with falling 
prices have recently appeared in the press. 
One writer estimates the losses of the farmers 
alone at many billions of dollars through 
recent declines in farm commodities. A 
lurid picture has been presented. It is, un- 
doubtedly, true that a sharp and unexpected 
decline in commodity prices does present a 
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serious problem, but there is no need to exag- 
gerate it or to regard it as wholly evil. First 
of all, we must remember that, despite price 
changes, the actual physical wealth of the 
country remains. The country still has its 
railroads and its real estate, its houses and 
its factories, its hogs, its corn, its cattle, and 
ILA KCORLON + os os oe 


Bradstreet’s index number. shows a decline 
in wholesale commodity prices of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent from the peak, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, to November, 1, 1920. Brad- 
street’s figures show a 35 per cent decline 
from the peak to December 1, 1920. Dun’s 
index number has moved more slowly, while 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index num- 
ber has declined still less. On the other 
hand, the index number of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, which rests on twelve 
most important basic commodities, shows a 
decline of about 36 per cent from the middle 
of May, 1920, to the end of November, 1920. 
It is possible that Bradstreet’s figure has not 
exaggerated the changes in the markets. In- 
deed, there is reason to suppose that many 
of the quotations that have entered into all 
of the index numbers are higher at the 
present time than actual cash prices of goods 
in quantity. It is known that there are a 
good many markets where the buyer who is 
willing to buy in quantity for cash can get very 
substantial concessions from quoted prices. 
Bradstreet’s index number shows that the 
peak of prices came in February, 1920; 
most of the others find the peak in May. 
There is, however, no great disagreement 
between Bradstreet’s and the others on this 
point, since the decline from February to 
May in Bradstreet’s number was slight, and 
the great decline has come in Bradstreet’s 
number since the first of May. As a general 
rule, Bradstreet’s index number moves more 
rapidly than does either Dun’s or the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index number. 
caster, as a rule, of the other two. The index 
number of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
is clearly in advance of the average of whole- 
sale prices. Basic commodities usually move 
first. For the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, Bradstreet’s index of November 1, 
1920, will be taken as representing approxi- 
mately the facts on December 1. We can 
safely assume that there has been a decline 
of 25 per cent in the general average of com- 
modity prices from February 1, 1920, to 
December 1, 1920. 


Canada 


The accompanying tables show the 
movements of prices in Canada and in 
other countries during 1920 and as com- 
pared with previous years. 
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Until recently the wholesale prices’ 
index number of the Department of La- 
bour has been the only one calculated 
for Canada. Recently, however, Profes- 
sor H. Mitchell of McMaster University, 
Toronto, has caleulated an index number 
of wholesale prices, designed to reflect 
very sensitively the trend of trade and 
industrial conditions. This number is~* 
based on forty commodities only, twenty 
foods and twenty materials, mainly semi- 
manufactured goods. A comparatively 
remote base period is used, average 
prices for 1900-1909 being made equal 
to 100 but it has been calculated only 
for each month of 1914, 1918, 1919 and 
1920.. The statistics on which the index 
number is based are mainly from pub- 
lished records of the Department. I¢ 
will be seen that the changes in prices 
from month to month during 1919 and 
1920 shown by the index number are 
more violent than those shown by that of 
the Department and that Professor 
Mitchell’s index number indicates lower 
price levels at the end of 1920 than at 
the beginning of 1918 for the forty com- 
modities included. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom the Labour 
Gazette, published by the Ministry of 
Labour, reported the prices of foods at 
the beginning of December to be 182 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914, as com- 
pared with a level 191 per cent higher 
a month before. The chief decrease was 
in sugar which fell 4d. per pound. 
Potatoes and flour were also lower, but 
milk, eggs and fish were higher. Rents 
were found to be 42 per cent higher 
than in July, 1914, clothing between 
300 and 310 per cent, (a fall from 3820 
per cent a month before) fuel and light 
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140 per cent, sundry items at 130 per 
cent. The average increase in all items 
since July, 1914, therefore, appeared at 
about 169 per cent as compared with 
176 per cent at the beginning of Novem- 
per cent a month before), fuel and light 
140 per cent, sundry items 130 per 
ber. At the end of December the Min- 
“istry of Labour reported food had de- 
crease to level 178 per cent above July, 
1914, and all items to 165 per cent. 
'In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber of the Economist, London, for the 
end of December was down to 269.3 as 
compared with 299.7 at the end of No- 
vember, and 334.7 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1919. The chief decreases for the 
month were in cereals and meats and in 
textiles, but all groups were down. 


France 


The General Statistical Office - of 
France has reported that its index num- 
ber of wholesale prices has shown a con- 
tinuous increase in prices up to October, 
1920, the rise in recent months being 
almost entirely accounted for by the in- 
crease in food prices. The general level 
of the 45 articles included in September 
had been only 356 per cent, and in July, 
1914, whereas in July, 1919, the increase 
had been only 356 per cent and in July, 
1917, 344 per cent. 


Italy 


Wholesale prices in Italy increased 
again in August and September as shown 
by the index number of Professor Bachi 
following decreases in June and J uly. 
Retail prices in Rome in October were 
reported by the municipal Labour Office 
to be higher than in September by nearly 
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5 per cent and 241 per cent higher than 
in 1914. Food prices in Milan in No- 
vember also appeared to be 7.4 per cent 
higher than in October, being 415 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914. Food 
prices in Florence were also up 9.1 per 
per cent in November and 378 per cent 
above 1914 levels. 


Belgium 


The Belgian Ministry of Labour had 
published since the cessation of hostili- 
ties Index numbers showing changes in 
prices and in the cost of living. An 
index number including 56 commodities 
showed a level in January, 1920, 296 
per cent higher than in July, 1914, but 
in October 377 per cent higher. 


Switzerland 


The Secretary of the Central Associa-— 
tion of Workers’ Organizations has 
published figures showing the increase 
in the cost of living in Switzerland from 
June 1, 1912, to October 1, 1920. The 
increase in food, light and heat appeared 
at 154.5 per cent, clothing 140 per cent, 
rent 60 per cent, and other expenses 90 
per cent. The average increase in all 
appeared at 121.9 per cent. 


United States 


The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has issued figures showing 
changes in the principal items of house- 
hold expenditure up to December, 1920, 
showing averages for eight cities in 
December as compared with last June 
and with 1914. In the December issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, p. 1676, a table 
from the Monthly Labour Review, pub- 
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q lished by the Bureau, was reprinted, 


showing the changes in costs by prin- 
cipal items from December, 1914, to 
June, 1920, figures for 31 cities being 
included in the compilation. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures for eight cities, 
INCREASES PER CENT IN THE COST OF 

LIVING IN EIGHT UNITED STATES 


CITIES IN JUNE 1920, AND DECEMBER, 
©1920, AS COMPARED WITH 1914. 





June, Dec, 

Item 1920 1920 
Hosted 110.9 75.6 
Clothing. Mek. os ce oh 191.3 159.5 
PAOUSING Ue on Naa Oo: 41.6 49.5 
UCT GUC ome ras wi cos se oe 57.6 79.0 
Murniture, GC... 2. es? 191.8 191.9 
11521 99.2 
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the averages for June costs being almost 
the same as those for the 31 cities in 
June previously given. 


It appears that the substantial declines 
in food and in clothing have been offset 
partially by increases in rent and fuel. 


The Special Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, established in 1919, has 
issued detailed statistics as to prices and 
costs of the important commodities and 
has calculated cost of living index num. 
bers each month from 1910 to 1920. 
The accompanying table shows the 
figures for certain months during this 
period. It will be seen that from 1910 
to 1916 the principal changes in prices 
were in foods but that all groups, ex- 


cept rent, rose steeply toward the end 


COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS BY GROUPS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 1910 TO 1920. 


Average Costs in 1913 — 100. 





Date Food 

January. 

Ped ee ase Re eo. Lo ke ara Seid a etre eacce 94.8 
TOT Lesa 0h tees ty ly cs REVS Cit tte OMe ae Ramee et ee cae 95.2 
IRD aaa, ae eal eee Ate cacire tine’ NOSE Ik ce ARORA Beer eT ck eta 101.0 
LOW Stee eee ah terns, ror eRe tra Sie ian. ies 2 ae 98.2 
NOT Aare gelatine, COMMUNE TY sek aos, oy SIsb ohallscisi BNeaehs RESIS core aens LOD! 
102) iva Gh ees ae bees Ceasers Rakin s Rabmaeae st omens Seana 103.2 
MO Tempe eeaietell one oar sek atta cs oh clare’ a hocd dar oe on Ta oese SATIS Sols 105.5 
DUS JE he ie eee kl Alek ee) Ree er Coe) We PRS Sars A 126.2 
THO Re ecto Chek cde LOR CR CILCIAUS SRT REE CaCO IS Sre haore ar eer 155.8 
OT Gee Pepa Pia ach tes a oo oo atte, SPIO chads aaa TE tease 180.1 

1920 

UCTS AIAN SCS 1 i A Neel tae ase MRT at OPN fer 200.9 
BCDLUATYic.c «cre ete cetera e one a oe erat ae hee afer 195.5 
NERO) OE eal SAR ears act eRe CRE NY ar eter eee ae ene 198.9 
PSOE abe eee cc ss: by Tear Fee cr ah MOTE S Lee IAs a ee SIT alate 198.2 
1s EON BS Pcie RR CRO UACREL oa uels <iic Chien emt eter 207.9 
‘GOSS tects rep Se COCA PO Cee ee eC toe 207.9 
UCU getatet AGE SS bo MOG OL tEae ec ikcar eon Sane oon ne 216.9 
LNT ADT Pas ee etm BRS Dicho ote Beaehe o O CeRMRENC iG Cts ca 205-1 
SOD CMDS yi.i.3 nero i shele ora wt ayasTousje seers A cassie e ays 202.5 
WOGODOI , nitore do slate er ete ORM Ee os ohs RRS 194.7 
INOV.ETADER ss cic)s-sccisicvave one Be heteRa west ease ares 187.2 
MC CEMDER so cchoisicns ae alors s aye ak aia tepon a lather hate 179.6 














| Clothing Shelter Fue! Sundries All 

99.9 91.0 99.0 100.0 96.1 
100.0 91.0 96.9 100.0 96.1 
100.0 — 102.0 97.6 100.0 100.7 
99.7 100.0 104.3 100.0 94.9 
101.5 1038-5 101.9 100.0 101.8 
105.8 104.1 101.0 100.0 102.9 
114.5 105.3 101.3 102.0 LOS a7, 
ISVEPE HOSaT Pise2 110.0 119.6 
176.5 Ve bile iio 134.0 144.6 
lene) 118.4 4S 155;0 167.5 
286.2 tot. 0 Ish De 175.9 192.0 
291.3 131.0 160.7 175.9 190.8 
299.8 130-0 161.6 175.9 193.4 
305.5 133.8 170.8 183.0 196.3 
302.0 134.9 gale 183.0 200.2 
288.4 139.4 5 7 er 185.0 199.7 
280.9 139.4 LPR a 185.0 202.6 
282.9 142.4 UDG) 185.0 198.5 
285.9 147.8 188.5 188.0 200.1 
268 .9 147.8 189.2 190.0 194.9 
258.3 150.6 190.0 192.0 191.3 
226.0 TH.7 189.9 ‘192.0 183.9 
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of 1916, clothing rising most steeply not 
only during 1917 but during 1918, 1919, 
and the early part of 1920, falling steep- 
ly and almost continuously thereafter, 
but especially during the last three 
months of the year. ; 


In wholesale prices the various index 
numbers showed the general movement to 
be upward until May, with considerable 
declines each month thereafter. Those 
index numbers which are more sensitive 
to general trade conditions, owing to 
the number and nature of the articles 
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included, as well as the methods of com- 
putation, have shown somewhat steeper 
decreases than the numbers less sensi- 
tive. The Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States has calculated an index 
number including 90 commodities de- 
signed to indicate the trend of business 
conditions, grouped to show the price 
movements of exports, imports, raw ma- 
terials, ete., during 1919 and 1920 as 
compared with 1913. The accompanying - 
table shows the figures as published in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, p. 1217. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN UNITED STATES—FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


(Average prices 1913 — 100). 














Producers’|Consumers’ 








Goods Raw 
Date Produced | Imported | Exported | Consumed! Materials Goods Goods All 
1913 
JATUATY tees covert eee 100 105 100 100 100 105 99 100 
POOIMAPYV ei. . Hada ueees 100 104 100 101 £ 99 105 99 100 
IVUAT. ON abana... Ti 100 103 99 101 ? 100 105 99 101 
April Cage eros om aes ~ 5 101 101 99 101 101 103 99 101 
INE Vereen: hans ka 100 100 99 100 100 102 99 100 
GUNS eee leita. 100 99 100 100 100 101 101 100 
Ayer nanotech che ale sb 100 99 99 100 98 101 102 100 
JNU Vea Dish me 8 aR 100 101 99 101 101 100 101 101 
Septemberhs ves 101 100 102 101 102 98 101 101 
Octobersencistea se ee. 101 98 1038 100 102 96 101 100 
November 4...) . desc ee 99 98 102 98 100 95 101 99 
MICCENAMICT acsite dem os <s 98 93 99 97 98 91 99 97 
1919 
ANUAT Ver nt cee meee 197 168 200 195 195 192 196 195, 
Bebruary:. 2. ca. wim 191 168 192 190 190 191 188 189 
Moar chivey.cieactr. chemin 193° 163 194 191 196 185 188 191 
Arle ca te tes ee eee 198 165 194 196 201 181 197 196 
May viires Gicce ee ee Geiss 204 172 211 201 209 184 202 202 
JUNC S. vewve bat ees. sees 204 180 214 202 208 192 202 203 
DUEL isle aro pee even? 214 176 224 211 217 200 211 211 
AUugtistiaae. ot cree 221 174 219 218 217 206 224 218 
September............. 215 170 212 212 245 203 216 211 
October. hiaesct eee 215 174 226 211 213 207 214 212 
INovembersen) cro ee 222 179 242 217 220 213 219 219 
December acs o (aoe 231 203 245 225 229 223 225 226 
1920 
SANUATY vhich ove on SEroee ae 244 212 255 240 245 236 240 242 
Pebruary.s cya. bite 244 216 252 242 242 247 240 242 
Marchiii: seas cee 250 218 256 247 246 263 241 248 
Aprile: sha Cees 265 242 264. 263 263 274 257 263 
ayo ae oucas eo 266 246 262 264 263 274 261 264 
SULIC AR ois sus hee ee 260 226 256 20h 258 265 255 258 
4 full arnoktuets Meh ame ies oe 253 208 248 249 249 251 250 250 
AUCUSt seers i eee 238 182 229 234 237 235 229 234 
Septembere..t. <.a2ste 231° f 164 211 227 233 225 218 226 
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PROFESSOR MICHELL’S INDEX NUMBER®F WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 














40 Commodities. Average prices 1900-1909 — 100. 
Month 1914 ‘1918 1919 1290 
JET WAIT Veen oe See Rey eee Bek ean ce cha sae tat COG Tee Bil ee ge 120.9 BO ail 231 3 280.8 
GD Y UA ink atthe ta iets te tae ne) Benen Ov Rt Re cet OERNW Nears 120.4 236.7 PPR Tl 281.2 
VEAP CRG dace Sybil aed Ste aoe s. Biche tae te PRON re tase LP Bh 119.9 237 .6 223',2 287 .6 
PIAL Peat eto w aie res «Ha a uti nateon, aaa Ree eee We ae, 119.3 239.6 227.3 295.2 
EVERY ic Roe sda hans concen rasta Abeta cas teers hii aces a cu lec a 119.3 244.4 232.6 298.3 
MURC gin TIO BU Ue chs See ee Re Unter, ween eae et SO ge 118.8 250.4 238.3 296.9 
SAYS Digi Bae tit aM CR toe Ae Ne RIA I Sal SA RN ram goon on apn A oe Bes 120.0 248.3 250.8 292.9 
AN GUSES eek. Smarts she ', Lo, Seo NeN & ware hima aha cet te bel aes 122.9 Zein 5 262.7 274 .4. 
RSODUCTRDOT fo 2 a Pan cote vate Re ARs esta a> RRR Greed ee aa iA Segall 252.0 250.7 254.4 
DCEO OF ics Fi 2a Kise dg ha Se ee 2 es Ra WEE ay) ee 122.8 245.5 250.0 242.1 
IN GVEMRDOT i AAh OY shecsiedd We ee la ao a o hit CIM Sees ee ee 122.7 246.8 251.1 ‘ 233.1 
WDEGerdb er he ars abcie ea aie tea, Shes oie asad alte etme etc ee gk eee tea 12327 245.6 Aes 2 221.6. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICHS IN HOLLAND* 
Average prices 1901-1910 — 100 























s Commod- Commod- | ~ 
Date ities Foods Date ities Foods © 
49 31 49 31 
1920 

ALO LAD Akay eee peat aon Gobelins th cote dani te 116 117 January ape ee eee 334 296 
TGS BAS A SAIN fle opal oni! Raancinae ag 120 120 February. deiataideee enna 329 285 
TUS iel ee Meme cana tere, cient het ee OnE 114 112 Mar ivan sc cui neat e oe 331 283 
19 ES res Neste aa ln 5 Saver Maceo 121 e122 April y ae alr vege Loy TA 338 | 291 
TUE Beebe aur teacnee nt 170 171 Wi aye eRe xa eae ee 339 293 
JUS RRS hava Sain, Mui Er seayReIe UA RN oe 266 263 JULIE! ds Se ee exten cere akan 339 301 
LOT... 2 s'est 340 313 JULY v5 (> vena camer eee 343 <8 “B07 
LEV oe Meee UL Dat A ie» 454 338 Auugigt. 20 ete aed ais 330 | 297 
LOS Nee ane cala-alies «oa ett aneee wate 346 328 September...) 2s.2. Moraes 328 292 
October, ew cic Meet ate 323 290 

Novembér sient: paar on 

Desernber: i, 28 teu nt. 





. *Algemeen Handelsblad. f 
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THE COURSE OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS AND GROCERIES IN CANADA, THE UNITED ESPON AND 
CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


—00MRe00N eee 









































United | Austra-| New- |South| Den- | Switzer-| Spain | France Italy | Hol- | Nor- | Sweden |Unitted 
Canada |Kingdom| lia Zealand | Africa} mark | land | Provin-| Chief | Milan! land way States 
Copen- cial cities Amster- 
Date 18 | hagen capitals | except dam_ | Foods 
29 foods |21 foods|46. foods|59 foods] foods Paris |9 foods 51 
60 cities} 600 and |25 towns| 9 articles |22 foods 
; towns !groceries towns 44 towns|45 cities 
130 towns 
1900 ser. $ 5.48 
1190S SR ee 5.95 
LOMO eae 6.95 
1911.. 7.14 
LOTS eee a: 7.33 
POTS). eae 7.33 
OTA ee as CB: 
LOTS Ere 2 eS 7.86 
LOG ee te 8.79 
LOU even 5 11.42 
TSS Maree: 13.02 
LORIE ae. 13.87 
1914 
January. 7.73 
Drips 7.50 
Nulysss ao 7.42 
October. 7.99 
1915 
January. 7.97 
Aprilee. 32.5 7.79 
Varo ce 7.80 
October. 7.82 
1916 
January. 8.28 
DEE erta.8 8.34 
UIA sae 8.46 
October. ... 9.30 
~E #1917 
January. . 10.27 
Apres 10.77 
Salycee ae: 11.62 
October. . 11.81 
1918 
January. . 12.42 
February. 12 54 
March...... 12.66 
Aprils. ..#2 12.57 
May eee. 12.66 
JUNE. kee sis 12.79 
Witlyonce st oe 13.00 
August..... 13.41 
September 13521 
October....| 13.54 
November..} 13.65 
December...| 13.65 





1919f 

January....| 13.78 
February. 13.41 
March...... 13.05 
Aprileyeeas a 13.35 

BY Saeed os 13.53 
JUNE. te a 13.72 
Julyseeie 13.77 
August..... 14.45 
September 14.31 
October... 14.21 


November..| 14 23 
December...| 14.70 








March 15.98 
April Faces. 15.99 
May eta 16.65 
URC tae oe 16.92 
Jaly et 16.84 
August..... 16.42 
September 15.95 
October 15.83 


December..’ 14. 843 


aCalculated from annual index number prior to war and price level Aug.-Dec. 1914. bF our chief centres only. c 6 months 
ending September.  d6 months ending March.  eQuarter beginning in specified month. *Previous month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
New | South 
Canada | United Kingdom United States France| Italy |Swed-| Aus- | Zea- | Afri- | Japan 
en | tralia | land ca 
Bureau] Annalist) Brad- | Dun Gib- |Statis-|Bachi | Offi- |Bureau|Gov- |Census| Bank 
Dapart- |Board |Econc-| Stas |_ of street gon | tique | Index| cial |_ of ern- | an of 
ment ol mist | tistt |Labour Géné- | No. Census| ment | Sta- | Japan 
of Trade Statis- rale and | Sta- |tistics 
Labour | Index tics Stat- | tisti- | Office 
No istics | cian 
No. of com- 
modities. 272* 47 44 45 346 25t 96 200 22t 45 44 47 92 188 |° 50 
1890— | 1900 |1901—|1867—| 1913} 1890— |.......]......-|ee--e- 1901—/1901—|1913-| 1911 |1909— 
Date 1899 |=100 | 1905 | 1877 | =100| 1899 1910 | 1905 1914 |=1000/1913 {1914 
= 100 =100! =100 =100 =100' =100/=100 = 1000!= 10006 
T8906 sss 110.3/ 103.3] 102.2) 72 83.5| 109.252/$...... SQO5S76) BS 54 Vee reriliteley teal arsrete« jb R I Geno euodue looodte 
1895...... 95.6] 90.7) 87.6) 62 69.2! 9 .604| 6.4346) 81.251) 42.0)......]......].-6-. GO|! forelawe aalre overeatedliatoneretene 
19002-2227 108.2} 100.0} 110.5} 75 81.7| 9 .388) 7.8839] 93.985) 44.2)......|......Jeeee. BOB ce Gare cal's ersterene ul velens ore 
1905.....- 113.8) .97.6| 103.3) 72 85.7| 110.652} 8.0987) 99.315} 47.3] 98.3)......|..... QUO beers cise exe olltoreyeres 
1GO7c cee 126.2) 106.0} 118.0; 80 95.8! 11 .940| 8.9045/110.462| 50.9) 109.0)......]..... O2T ee sesl a Reve cil sete ete 
1908s H552 120.8) 103.0] 109.0) 73 90.8] 12 .756| 8.0094/110.798| 54.2] 106.9|......|..... | Be es eet Les = oe rec as 
1909...... 121.8] 104.1) 107.0) 74 93.6| 133 852) 8.5153/115.434| 69.2) 101.4)......]..... 993 949) chee | ose ses 
1910 cote ne 124.2} 108.8] 118.3} 78 97.3] 137 172] 8.9981/191.301}. 58.3] 108.1)......]..... 1,068 O84) orc eictulicucete ae 
1911 Sees 127.4] 109.4} 113.6) 80 95.6| 131.068) 8.7132/116.616} 56.9] 113.2)......]..... 1,000 OBE es Leal Racers A 
1912 ork 134.4] 114.9] 123.4) 85 98.8| 143.254) 9.1867|122.858| 62.6] 117.8)......].... Pio Oil RU ESS ScaliGaes AS 
1913-5... 3. 135.5] 116.5| 122.3] 85 ); 100.0] 139.980! 9.2076/118.576) 58.1 115.6! 126.0) 109) 1,088 POSE) Sones 132.2 
1914S oe se 136.1) 117.2| 120.8) 86 99.0] 146.069] 8.9030/122.188) 60.8] 117.9/ 119.8) 11g] 1,149 BOC eters s:3 126.3 
1915...... 148.0} 143.9} 150.6} 108 100.0} 143.050] 9.8530|124.563} 64.0] 161.6) 167.2) 145 1,604; 1,269|...... 127.8 
1916...... 182.0} 186.5) 196.4] 136 123.0| 175.720|11.8251/148.808| 74.9] 217.6; 251.6] 185 1,504] 1,380}...... 154.9 
1GLZe e 237.0} 243.0] 250.0} 175 175.0| 261.796|15.6385/204.121| 110.8| 302.4) 385.9) 244 1,662} 1,555|...... 196.4 
1918...... 278.3| 267.4| 275.3} 193 196.0! 287.080/18.7117/229.230| 122.8) 392.1) 515.5 339 1,934} 1.809]...... 259.0 
sctiek ae 993.2) 296.5| 287.9] 205.6) 214.0] 295.607/18.6642/230.846} 121.4] 412.0 460.9 339 2,055| 1,834|...... ABE 
1 
January. 36 Blin 119.0! 83.5) 100.0} 142.452) 8.8857/124.528) 58.2] 115.4} 128,6)....° a 1,085}a1,045| 1,000]..... 
Avoriliveenc-ls TSG ilies 117.5| 82.3} 98.0] 141.120] 8.7562|119.791| 57.7) 115.7) 116.5)....°|a 1,118 a 1,087) =... 0). -00e : 
TU cece ols 134.6) ...s....:. 116.6| 82.4] 100.0) 144.879] 8.6566)119.768| 58.9]...... 115.6|....° {a 1,185 |a 1,073}. AG ; 
Octobers. 1S8iGlicewcsk 124.2} 89.8] 99.0] 150.245) 9.2416/123.5381| 62.9]...... 123.3|....° 1a 1,225/a 1,128)......]..0-0. 
1915 5 
January cee 138.9)i206 136.5| 96.4] 99.0] 150.95 | 9.1431]124.168] 64.7] 143.9] 132.7|....°|a 1,387 |a 1,323] 1,109)...... 
April.....- 146.4) sees 151.2| 105.9] 100.0] 153.21 | 9.7753|125.090} 67.8] 156.3) 152.3)....°|a 1,660] a 1,3844)......|.-.ee0. 
July .. TSO 2i emcee 149.1] 106.4| 101.0] 147.29 | 9.8598]124.958| 64.4] 163.7] 164.4)....-|a 1,822]}a1,403)......]|..06 6 
October 15204 Pen oh 153.2| 110.0} 102.0] 140.91 | 9.9774|126.663| 60.0) 182.4) 186.4 - la 1,544|a 1,449)......]..-00- 
1916 
January.- 2 ehlieenee se 174 5| 123.6] 110.0] 153.17 |10.1936)137.666] 65.6)...... 232. - 1a 1,502}a 1,450} 1,229]...... 
April....+- 1ST Oi. erat 190.5| 134.2] 117.0] 165.73 |11.7598|145.690) 71.3)...... BO2 a lesser a 1,493/a1,510)......]...... 
Stal Vise toes TS0.9) 5 cee 191.1) 130.5| 120.0] 170.11 |11.5904/145.142| 71.9] 210.6) 242.8)....- a 1,805/a 1,593|......]...--- 
October... USS 2st 208.7| 141.5| 124.0] 190.13 |12.0899|152.355} 82.2 223.0) 260.2|.....- a 1,614)a1,665).....-|-.-60- 
1917 ‘ 
January 1 ARY fear ier 225.1] 159.3} 151.0| 208.88 |13.7277|169.562) 87.4] 249.2| 290.0|..... a 1,525/a 1,684) 1,470|..... 
Aprilscos: OSTA Stace 244.5| 173.0| 173.0] 262.50 |14.5760/190.012| 109.2] 286.7) 333.7|..... a 1,587 18 1,759)... 22 A). cece 
July.. DAS STi rareieens 254.4| 176.9] 187.0} 265.20 |16.0680/211.950| 116.4 309.8) 383.3]..... a 1,715)a 1,849)......)..--6- 
October 244.7) neces 259.1! 180.6| 181.0} 280.20 |16.9117/219.679| 120.1| 327.9] 441.8|..... a 1,804)a 1,044]......]...6. 
1918 
January . BOS Vie eieterecs 262.9| 186.2| 185.0] 278.696/17.9366|222.175| 118.9) 361.6 457.6)..... a 1,887] 1,677} 1.663].....- 
Nnilodes 6 260-4) 3 eons 270.6) 189.8] 190.0] 291.404/18.4656|230.313] 130.5 385.4) 505.6]..... BOLO LTA oe ober arayere Gr 
July .. B84 Olieewe es 278.5| 193.1) 198.0] 285.744|19.1849|/282.575) 123.3 389.9} 540.6]..... a 1,954) 1,808]...... ae 
October 289.6| 288.0} 282.6] 197.8] 205.0| 284.213 19.0167)233, 227 119.0| 416.1] 536.4! 370/a1,965| 1,917)...... 285 .8 
November 290.9] 286.7| 282.6] 195.3) 206.0] 288.625/18.9110)230.529 118.8] 413.7) 550.7} 367)...... T9955... « «eve 283.4 
December 988.8) 300.4] 277.0] 196.0} 207.0) 201.220)19.0376/230.375)...... 07.9| 467.9| 372]...... SO6Tisacce. 282.6 
1919 
January 286.5) 288.5| 265.9] 190.7) 203.0] 299.142)18.5348 930.146} 119.7| 401.8] 410.1] 369] 1,959] 1,888) 1,799 283 .2 
February 979.8| 289.8] 263.8] 187.5} 197.0) 281.723)17.6344/220.050 116.7} 393.5} 403.9] 358) 1,914] 1,848]...... 281.6 
Mare 277.6| 296.3) 260.1| 184.7) 201.0| 297.961)17.2244 917.037) 122.9] 389.1) 416.1} 354) 1,928] 1,789)...... 272.7 
INO ae a 279.6| 203.3) 262.4) 184.6) 203.0) 311.801/17.2795 219.073| 129.8| 384.0| 417.9] 339} 1,052] 1,770) 1,758| 273.2 
Mavanites 984 .1| 274.6} 272.2] 194.6} 207.0) 313.041|17.2376 222.193| 128.0| 375.8] 426.3) 3386] 1,956) 1,760).....- 283.7 
June... 284.1| 277.8| 281.3} 199.4} 207.0) 301.485/18.0900 227.973| 122.9| 381.5] 451.0) 824] 1,972) 1,762)...... 301.6 
uly 2. 994 0| 281.8} 293.2| 206.4] 219.0) 313.647/18 .8964|283.707 127.9| 403.0] 456.6] 320] 2,008! 1,788} 1,831| 326.8 
August 301.1] 299.9) 295.9] 212.7) 226.0) 309.820/20.0017 241.630| 126.7| 401.7} 465.5] 321) 2,076; 1,828)...... 382.2 
September 361.5| 308.2| 299.4; 214.8) 221.0] 280.279)19.4720 288.343] 116.0] 416.2] 468.3) 319} 2,111) 1,863)...... 340.5 
October 999. 6| 323.8| 308.9] 224.3} 228.0) 277.028/19.5215 285.867| 111.2| 441.4) 492.0] 307] 2,278| 1,886} 2,079; 352.1 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


(eee three legal decisions which are 
summarized below have reference 


respectively to a case of employers’ ha- 


bility in Saskatchewan, the right. of 
seamen to sue for wages in Quebec, and 
the validity of an Order of the Minimum 
Wage Board of British Columbia. 


An employer must see that guards for machinery are in proper position, and instruct 
inexperienced employees on dangerous work 


In the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for February, 1920, a case was reported 
in which a carpenter failed, in the Court 
of King’s Bench of Saskatchewan, to 
recover damages against his employer 
for the loss of four fingers in a wood- 
working factory. The accident occurred 
when the plaintiff, who was a bench 
hand, was working on a shaper with 
which he was not familiar, the guard of 
which was not attached at the time. 


The Court held that both the plaintiff 


and defendants were at fault, and that 
under such circumstances the injured 
‘person bore all the loss. The plaintiff 
appealed against this judgment. The 
Court of Appeal held that the employers 
were at fault in not properly instructing 
the plaintiff and in not seeing that the 
euard was on the machine, and that 
there was no contributory negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff.. The grounds 
on which the trial Court found the plain- 
tiff at fault were as follows: (a) Putting 
the wood up to the knives against the 
erain of the wood; (b) The way he had 
his hands on the wood; (¢) His omission 
to attach the template to the piece of 
wood he was working with; (d) In not 
using the stud. With regard to these 
points the Appeal Court held: (a) that 
it was not established by the evidence 
that he had put the wood to the knives 
_ against the grain; (b) That his failure 


Seamen in Quebec may recover wages under 


to hold the wood in such a way as to 
minimize the danger was due to the 
failure of the defendants to show him 
how it should have been held; (¢) That 
if the template should have been used 


‘the obligation of instructing the plain- 


tiff to that effect rested on the de- 
fendants, and in the absence of such 
instructions they could not be heard to 
complain that it was not used. The 
defendants’ expert testified that he could 
have done the work the plaintiff was 
doing quite easily without having the 
template on; (d) A day or so before 
the accident when the defendants’ super- 
intendent was assisting the plaintiff in 
cutting a rail they did not use the stud, . 
consequently in the opinion of the Court 
the plaintiff was justified in concluding 
that it was not necessary to attach the 


stud. The defendants’ manager testified 


that he had instructed the superin- 
tendent to see before he put a man on 
the machine that he was capable of using 
it and understood it. The failure of the 
superintendent to do so and his failure 
in not having the machine guarded, in 
the opinion of the Court, constituted 
the proximate cause of the accident. The 
appeal was therefore allowed with costs, 
and judgment was given for the plaintiff 
for damages assessed at $2,000. 
(Saskatchewan — Aimer VS. Cushing 
Bros. Limited.) 


$200 if employer is bankrupt, and if minors, 


they may sue for wages in their own names 


Actions were brought in the Admiralty 
Court at Montreal by eight seamen for 
the recovery of wages amounting to an 
ageregate sum of $763.73 owing for work 
on a lake vessel. With regard to one of 
the claimants, it was alleged on behalf 


> 


of the defence that the action was to 
recover a sum of only $50.56, and as 
under the Canada Shipping Act no pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of wages under 
$900 may be instituted before the Ad- 
miralty Court by any seaman or ship’s 
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apprentice, the plaintiff had no right of 


action in this instance. It was pointed 
out by the Court that there were four 
exceptions to the prohibition invoked, 
and if any one of these were established 
the Admiralty Court had jurisdiction 
over cases involving less than $200. One 
of these exceptions was insolvency on 
the part of the owner, and the court 
found that the defendant was insolvent 
within the meaning of the Bankruptey 
Act. The second was when the ship was 
under arrest, and as the ship had been 
arrested by one of the plaintiffs, the 
claims of the seven others were admitted. 


A second objection was raised by the 
defence on the ground that four of the 
plaintiffs were minors and were there- 
fore incompetent to sue for their wages. 
It was submitted that the Admiralty 
Court administered the Maritime law of 
England in like manner as if the cause 
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were being tried in the English Court 


of Admiralty, and under this law a sea- 
man under twenty-one years of age could 
not sue in his own name, but must do 
so through a custodian or guardian. On 
the other hand it was claimed for the 
plaintiffs that under Article 304 of the 
Quebee Civil Code a minor of fourteen 
years of age may bring action in his own 
name to recover his wages. 


It was held by the Court that Article 
6 of the Civil Code provides that an in- 
habitant of Quebec is governed by the 
laws of the province respecting the status 
and capacity of persons, and therefore 
the four minors had a right of action. 


Judgment was therefore given in 
favour of the plaintiffs and the de- 
fendant was condemned to pay the eight 
claims. (Quebec—McOullough US SS: 
Samuel Marshall.) 


Order of Minimum Wage Board declared inoperative owing to insufficient notice being 
given of its coming into effect 


An action was brought against a court 
Stenographer in Victoria, B.C., on the 
charge of a contravention of an order of 
the Minimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia. The case was tried in the 
City Police Court of Victoria. The 
prosecution charged that between Au- 
gust 16, 1920, and November Pit foes HO 
the accused had unlawfully employed a 
girl under 18 years of age in an office 
occupation at a wage less than $12 per 
week, being the wage specified in an 
order of the Minimum Wage Board, 
effective on the 16th day of August, 
1919, for girls under 18 years of age 
in an office occupation during the second 
Six months of their employment. Coun- 
sel for the defence attacked the validity 
of the order of the Minimum Wage 
Board, and this contention was upheld 
by the Court.: The judgment of the 
Court was based on the fact that an 
insufficient time had elapsed between 
the issuing of the order and the date 
set for its coming into force. Notice of 
the order was published in the British 


Columbia Gazette for July 17, 1919, but 
the date upon which the order was issued 
by the Board was not stated in the 
notice nor was it proved. The notice 
declared that the order should come into 
effect on August 16, 1919. It is. pro> 
vided however, in section 8 of the 
Minimum Wage Act that “such order 
shall become effective in 60 days from 
the date thereof, or if the Board shall 
find that unusual conditions necessitate 
a longer period then the Board shall 
fix a later date on which such order shall 
become effective.’’ The Court declared 
‘it is obvious that the date fixed in the 
notice is an error and misleading, as 
under the provisions in~ the section 
quoted, the Board, while having the 
power to fix a later date upon which the 
order shall become effective, cannot fix 
an earlier one.’’ The judgment of the 
Court was that the order in question had 
never become effective and being there- 
fore inoperative, the charge must be dis- 
missed. (British Columbia — Rex vs. 
Allbutt.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a review of strikes and 
- lockouts in Canada during 1920, a report 
of the annual conference of the Cana- 
dian Association of the Building and 
Construction Industries, and an account 
of the formation of an Apprenticeship 

Jouncil of the Building Trades. A 
sulletin on Joint Councils in Industry is 
ilso issued as a supplement to this num- 
ver. 

At the beginning of January unem- 
ployment among trade unions was 13.42 
per cent of the total membership as com- 
pared with 10.01 per cent at the begin- 
ning of December and 4.98 per cent at 
the beginning of January, 1920. Ac- 
cording to returns received from about 
5,000 firms, there was a very slight in- 
crease in the average amount of employ- 
ment aS compared with the average for 
the previous month. 

The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods showed a further decline 
averaging $14.48 at the beginning of 
January, as compared with $14.84 at the 
middle of December, $15.30 in January, 
1920, and $7.73 in January, 1414. The 
index number of wholesale prices also 
showed a decline, being 281.3 for Jan- 
uary, aS compared with 290.5 for De- 
eember, 336.4 for January, 1920, and 
136.5 for January, 1914. 


‘The month 
in brief 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during January than 
during December, but less than in Jan- 
uary, 1920. There’were in existence 
during the month 10 strikes and lockouts 
involving about 964 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 15,951 working 
days. At the end of the month there 
were on record 5 strikes involving about 
384 workpeople. 


Proceedings During January the 
under the Department received re- 
Industrial ports from two Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 

Reed iki vestigation established 
ct 


to deal with disputes be- 
tween (1) the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
the Vancouver Power Company, Limit- 
ed, and the Vancouver Island Power 
Company, Limited, and certain em- 
ployees of each of the said companies, 
being members of Local Unions Nos. 213 
and 230, International Brotherhood of - 
Electrical Workers, and (2) the Cana- 
dian National Railways, all lines, and its 
employees, all classes. Three applica- 
tions were received for the establishment 
of Boards, and a settlement was reached 
through mediation of the Department 
in a dispute for which application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
had previously been received. 
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Articles 411 and 412 
of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles provide that in 


Canadian 
members on 
panel Inter- 


national =~ the event of a member 
Enquiry Com- of the International La- 
mission bour Conference failing 


to observe the terms of 
a convention, which had been ratified by 
such member, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Conference 
may apply for the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry to deal with the 
situation. This Commission is to be 
drawn from a panel constituted by ap- 
pointments made on the nomination of 
the respective members of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, each mem- 
ber nominating three persons, a re- 
presentative of employers, a representa- 
tive of workers and a person of inde- 
pendent standing. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment to carry out these provisions, 
has passed an order-in-council (P.C. 
~ 3126) submitting to the International 
Labour Office the names of the following 
persons as members of the panel on be- 
half of the Dominion of Canada: re- 
presentative of employers, Mr. 8S. R. 


Parsons, British American Oil Company, © 


Toronto, Ont., representative of workers, 
Mr. Joseph Gibbons, business manager 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, Toronto Division, Toronto, 
Ont.; person of independent standing, 
the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Duff, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


A delegation of re- 
presentatives of the 
Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the 
_ Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
waited upon the provincial government 
of Quebec on January 19, and presented 
their requests for labour legislation. For 
the first time the delegation included 
representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods. Some of the requests arose out 
of recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Washing- 
ton in 1919, and out of a Federal order- 
in-council of November 6, 1920, which 


Labour delega- 
tion to Quebec 
Government 
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defined the powers of the provincial 
legislatures with respect to these recom- 
mendations (LasBour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1920, p. 1491). The measures asked 
for were: An industrial accident com- 
pensation law based upon the principle 
of compulsory state insurance; an act 
hmiting the hours of work in industrial 
and commercial establishments to not 
more than eight per day and 44 per 
week, or 48 per week in industries where 
continuous operation is necessary; an 
act concerning the employment of wo- 
men beiore and after childbirth; a 
Mothers’ Allowance act; an act estab- 
lishing pension funds for aged and 
needy persons; an act making it com- 
pulsory for all departments of the gov- 
ernment, for commissions or other bodies 
acting under its control, and all works 
wholly or partially subsidized out of 
public funds, to include in their con- 
tracts and to observe in their works, a 
clause providing that the rate of wages 
and the working conditions be the union 
rates and conditions in force in the dis- 
trict where the contracts are executed 
be observed, and where there are no. 
union rates to provide that the wages. 
and general conditions in the district b. 
observed; an act adopting the systen.,. 
of proportional representation in pro- 
vincial elections; an act providing for 
the two platoon system for firemen; an 
act to bring municipal employees under 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; an act to place cold 
storage plants under government con- 
trol; and four acts respecting hygienic 
measures: (a) rendering compulsory the 
removal of old wallpaper before putting 
on new, (b) compelling the denaturing 
of wood aleohol before being used for 
painting and varnishing, (c) forbidding 
the use of spraying machines in paint- 
ing, and (d) for the examination of 
barbers and the regulation of barber 
shops; also an act for free and com- 
pulsory education, to compel all children 
to attend school until 16 years of age, 
and all employed persons under 21 years 
of age, who are not able to read or write 
one of the official languages of this coun- 


— i ea 
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try, to attend an evening Glass <c1an 
amendment to the law governing the 
Catholic School Commission of Montreal 
to abolish the four district school com- 
missions and to transfer their functions 
to the Central Catholic School Board of 
Montreal, of which the members should 
be elected by the Catholic tax payers ; 
and amendments to the law for the fix- 
ing of minimum wages for women, and 
to the law providing for the inspection 
of scaffolding. 


In connection with the 
_Yrequest made by repre- 
sentatives of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada to the Quebee 
Government for a new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act, the Trades and Labour 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Act for Quebec 


Congress have published in pamphlet 
’-form ‘‘A Study on Compensation for 


Industrial Accidents.’’ The main feat- 
ures of the desired measure, which is 
based on the Ontario law, are outlined 
as follows: (1) The recognition of the 
right to compensation, the administra- 
om of the funds and the distribution 
- payments by a Workmen’s Com- 
sation Board of three members, the 


_ cusi of the board to be paid out of the 


consolidated funds of the province; (2) 
(a) All the workers coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Act to be insured 


under a system of*compulsory state in-- 


surance administration by this board, 
(b) the contributions to this insurance 
fund to be exclusively maintained by 
the employers. To this end they would 
be divided into groups of industries 
according to the risks inherent in each ; 
(8) All the medical, surgical and 


hospital expenses to be paid from the 


Same fund in all cases of industrial ac- 
eidents -and industrial diseases; (4) 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board 


to have the power of making rules and 


regulations for the prevention of ac- 
cidents, and safety committees composed 
of employers and employees to be formed 
in the factories and first-aid appliances 
to be installed; (5) The following in- 
demnities to be paid in ease of death 
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from accident: (a) Funeral expenses 
of the victim not exceeding $125, (b) 
when the widow or an invalid husband 
is the sole dependent, a monthly allow- | 
ance of $40 during life, (c) when the 
dependents are a widow or an invalid 
husband and one or more children, a 
monthly allowance of $40 and a supple- 
mentary monthly allowance of $10 for 
each child under 16 years, (d) when 
the dependents are children a monthly 
allowance of $15. ‘The total of these 
allowances should not amount to more 
than two-thirds of the employee’s salary, 
funeral expenses not included. If the 
widow re-marries the allowance should 
cease, but then she should have the right 
to a definite lump sum equivalent to 
two years’ allowances, but even in this 
case the allowance should continue to 
be paid to the children entitled to it. 
(e) when the dependents are other per- 
sons than those mentioned above they 
should receive a reasonable allowance 
according to their pecuniary loss, the 
amount to be determined by the board 
and to be payable for as long a period 
as the board deems the deceased em- 
ployee would have contributed to their 
support had he lived; (6) In ease of 
total permanent incapacity the in- 
demnity should be 664 per cent of the 
weekly salary of the employee with a 
minimum of $12.50 per week. In case 
of temporary total incapacity the same 
amount should be paid, but only during 
the period of incapacity; (7) In ease 
of permanent partial incapacity the in- 
demnity should be 6624 per cent of the 
difference between the weekly wages the 
employee was earning before the ac- 
cident, and what he could earn after 
the accident, and a like amount in case 
of temporary partial incapacity, so long 
as the incapacity lasts. If the incapacity 
is not more than 10 per cent the board 
should have power to fix a lump sum 
for the indemnity; (8) Payments should 
be computed after a period of three days 
from the date of the accident; (9) All 
employees should come under the law 
except home workers, domestics, farmers 
and executive officers. ; 
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Various delega- On January 9, a de- 
tions to Alberta legation from the AlI- 
Government berta Federation of La- 

bour waited on the Al- 
berta government and presented various 
resolutions adopted during the recent 
convention at Edmonton, reported else- 
where in this issue. They urged the 
vovernment to bring into force at once 
the $13 minimum wage for women, re- 
commended by the commission on the 
factory act (p. 1112 September Lasour 
GAZETTE), pending the appointment of 
a minimum wage board; to eall at an 
early date a conference of various in- 
terested bodies, including both federal 


and provincial representatives, with a 
view to formulating some practicable 


means of relief for the unemployment 
situation, and to bring about more co- 
operation between the local authorities 
and the working people; to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to in- 
crease the amount of compensation to 
90 per cent of a workman’s normal wage, 
to cancel doctors’ contracts for medical 
attendance and substitute a medical aid 
scheme that will guarantee adequate 
treatment for all workmen’s sickness, 
the cost of which would be borne by a 
direct charge upon the workers and 
which would be supervised by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; to 
introduce an industrial conciliation con- 
ditions act, creating a board of five with 
two representatives from the employees, 
two from the employers,, and one by 
mutual agreement or by the government ; 
to provide free treatment for tubercular 
patients in the province; to have barbers 
licensed, and to pass an act governing 
sanitation of barber shops; to adopt a 
fair wage clause in all government con- 
tracts; to havewweekly payment of wages 
to all employees in cash or certified 
cheques; to prohibit air and electric 
hammers in the cutting of stone; to 
prevent the use of motion film pictures 
in bad condition; to have better fire and 
Sanitary inspection in towns and villages 
in the province within the confines 
of the national parks; to introduce 
a maximum working week of 44 hours, 


e 
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with provision of one day off in seven, 
and a new mechanics’ lien act guarantee- 
ing adequate protection to the wages of 
all workers. 

During January, also, deputations 
from the Alberta Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and Retail Merchants’ 
Association interviewed representatives 
of the government of Alberta. The 
principal matters discussed by the manu- 
facturers were the Factories’ Act and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
manufacturers favoured the formation 
of a permanent minimum wage board of 
five members so that female workers 
might be assured of a fair wage. They 
recommended that persons insured un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
should receive 6623 per cent of their 
net earnings instead of the present fiat 
rate. The Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, requested legislation for the re- 
moval of retail shops in the province 
trom the jurisdiction of the Factories’ 
Act, in respect to working hours, and 
for empowering municipal councils to 
fix opening and closing hours, half- holi- 
days, and such matters relating to local 
business. They also favoured the forma- 
tion of a minimum wage board of five 
members. 


A conference of safety 
supervisors, called by 
the Nova Seotia Ac- 
cident Prevention Asso- 
ciation, was held at Halifax, N.S., on 
January 6, for the purpose of register- 
ing the progress made during the past 
year in industrial safety work and of 
discussing plans for future operations. 
Mr. G. D. MacDougall, of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Ltd., 
President of the Association, occupied 
the chair, while among those attending 
were representatives of Halifax Ship- 
yards, Ltd., the Nova Seotia Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd., the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way, the Nova Scotia Tramways and 
Power Company, Ltd., the’ Canadian 
National Railways, the Inverness Rail- 
way and Collieries, Ltd., the Acadia 


Industrial 
Safety Confer- 
ence at Halifax 
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Sugar Refining Co., Ltd:, the Eastern 
Car _Co., Ltd., and the Nova Scotia Ac- 
cident Prevention Association. Many of 
these representatives described the pro- 
gress of safety work in their individual 
plants. One of the largest industries in 
the Province reported a reduction of 
over 30 per cent in their accidents dur- 
ing the year, the reduction being at- 
tributed largely to the educational cam- 
paign carried on by the firm among its 
employees. Another firm which had only 
recently initiated special safety work 
reported a reduction in the number of 
injuries to workers amounting to 75 per 


cent of the total of the previous year. 


The delegates from Street Car and Rail- 
way corporations reported that owing 
to the importance of obtaining the co- 
operation of the general public in their 
efforts towards safety, special public 
instruction was being provided in ad- 


- dition to the work of directly safeguard- 


ing their employees. It was stated that 
the industrial firms in the province were 
always eager, both on humanitarian and 
economic grounds, to make any expendi- 
tures which might be suggested to them 
in the interest of safety. Mr. Fraser, 
field organizer of the Association, pre- 
sented a report on the recent convention 


_ of the National Safety Council at Mil- 


waukee, Wis., at which the most, im- 
portant lessons taught were the necessity 
of instruction in First Aid work; of 
safety instruction in public schools; and 
of public safety organization. 


A plan for the ad- 
justment of labour dis- 
putes was recently 
adopted by the manage- 
ment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system after a series of 
conferences with the representatives of 


Adjustment 
of disputes on 
Pennsylvania 


Railroad 


_ its engine and train crew employees, in- 


cluding enginemen, conductors, firemen, 
hostlers, trainmen and switch tenders. 
This plan, which became effective on the 
first of January last, follows in a measure 
the lines of the Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1. <A joint review- 
ing committee composed, on behalf of 
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the management, of two representatives 
from each of the four regions of the 
system, and, on behalf of the employees, 
of the general chairmen of the men in 
the engine and train services, has been 
established as a medium for the settle- 
ment of controversial questions. It will 
meet monthly and will constitute a 
Court of Review involving grievanees, 
rules and working conditions, including 
discipline. The votes of all members will 
be of equal power and not less than a 
two-thirds vote will be necessary to reach 
a decision upon any question presented. 
Details of the plan are announced as 
follows: ‘‘In all matters except indi- 
vidual discipline cases the full committee 
will vote, and its decisions will econsti- 
tute precedents which will be binding 
equally with respect to similar existing 
or future cases upon the management 
and the employees in all four regions 
of the system uniformly. Discipline 
cases will be handled somewhat dif- 
ferently, as they involve a personal ele- 
ment which must be accorded recogni- 
tion. It has therefore been decided when 
such a case comes before the joint re- 
viewing committee the two representa- 
tives of the management in the region 
in which the ease arises, together with 
the representatives of the employees in- 
volved, shall not sit as members of the 
committee during consideration of that 
particular case, but shall act as counsel 
for the presentation of their respective 
clams. The remaining members will 
hear the case and determine the matter 
at issue. The work of the joint review- 
ing committee will be supplemented by 
an extension of and improvement upon 
the methods of handling differences and 
grievances which were in effect prior to 
the war. Hach division superintendent 
will have a meeting onee a month with 
the local chairman of the engine and 
train service employees under his juris- 
diction at which either side may present 
matters for consideration. Each general 
superintendent will have a monthly meet- 
ing with the general chairman, and the 
general manager of each region will 
also hold monthly meetings with the 
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general chairmen. Appeals may be 
taken in the order named, and appeals 
from the decision of a general 
manager will be taken to the joint 
reviewing committee of the system. 
Thus in final determination of any 
matter the employees through their 
representatives upon the joint re- 
viewing committee will have equal 
power with the officers in determining 
the issue.’’? Any agreement arrived at 
between the management and the men 
at a superintendent’s, general superin- 
tendent’s, or general manager’s meeting 
will be placed in effect at once, but a 
report will be made immediately to. the 
joint reviewing committee, which will, 
as soon as possible, either ratify or 
modify the agreement. 


Some interesting sta- 
tistics respecting trade 
union membership in 
Great Britain and some 
foreign countries have been printed 
in recent publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The figures for 
Great Britain show that the number of 
organized workers now exceeds 8,000,000 
distributed among 1,300 unions. The 
rate of increase during 1919 was the 
highest ever recorded, almost 21 per 
cent, compared with 20 per-cent from 
1917 to 1918, and 19 per cent from 1916 
to 1917. The following table shows 


Trade union 
membership 
abroad 


the standing during the six years from. 


1914 to 1919, inclusive: 











Total 





Year Member- Males. Females. 
ship. 
1914 O82: 4,176,000} 3,735,00¢ 441,000 
POS er gee 4,388,000} 3,896,000 492,000 
POT Gee teas. 4,669,000; 4,043.00C 623,000 
US yey Ae ae 5,540,000] 4,660,000 880,000 
LOL Seer Soe 6,645,000) 5,423,000} 1,222 000 
IOIG Se 8,024,000! 6,695,000 1,529,000 


se eee eae SEE Ed eee ogee ee 


For the first quarter of 1920 the mem- 
bership of the German free trade unions 
stood at 7,698,088—6,003,248 males and 
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1,694,840 females. The’ close of the 
third quarter showed an increase of 
229,519, the standing being 7,927,607 
composed of 6,254,415 males and 1,672,- 
192 females. The metal workers’ unions 
of Germany show the largest member- 
ship, having 1,677,336, of which 198,227 


are females. 


The membership of the Russian trade 
unions numbers 5,222,006. The largest 
group is the general transport workers 
which has 1,387,974 members. In- 
cluded in the organized workers are the 
Soviet Government employees, who 
number 617,993. E 


The membership of the Federation 
of Free and Christian Trade Unions of 
Belgium at the close of the first quarter. 
of 1920 was 156,631. The estimated 
membership of the Commission. Syndi- 
cale du Parti Ouvrier of Belgium in 
October, 1920, was 720,000. The com- 
bined membership of these two bodies, 
which are representative of the Belgian 
workers, gives that country a trade 
union membership of nearly 900,000. 


As a sequel to the gen- 
eral strike which took 
place last May through- 
out France, the disso- 
lution of the General 


Dissolution of 
French General! 
Federation of 
Labour ordered 


‘Federation of Labour was ordered by 


the Correctional Court of Paris on 
January 13. Some account of the strike 
which had for its main object the 
nationalization of public utilities, was 
given in the LaBour Gazerrs for June 
1920. It was there stated that the 
French Government when refusing to 
accept dictation from organized labour 
declared that the General Federation, 
in ordering a strike for political objects, 
exceeded the limits of the purpose for 
which it had received its charter in 1884. 
The Cabinet accordingly ordered that 
proceedings be taken against the mem- 
bers of the administrative council of the 
General Federation for alleged violation 
of the law under which the charter was 
issued. The labour leaders named in 
the indictment were MM. Leon Jou- 
haux, Dumoulin, Laurent, Lapierre and 
Claveyrac. The prosecution alleged 
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that whereas the act provided that 
unions are to concern themselves ex- 
clusively with the economic interests of 
their members, the General Federation 
pursued such objects as speedier demob- 
ilization, general amnesty, cessation of 
military intervention in Russia, and 
especially, nationalization of public utili- 
ties. The formation of an Economic 
Labour Council under the auspices of 
the General Federation, with avowed 
revolutionary objects, was also alleged 
in the case against the accused. Hear- 
ing of the case was delayed until Decem- 
ber. The Federation was charged with 
having political objects in view instead 
of merely the defence of the economic 
interests of its members: and of admit- 
ting to membership in the Federation 
irregularly formed unions such as those 
of the teachers, and postal and other 
civil services. The accused were found 
guilty and were ordered to pay a nominal 
fine, and the General Federation of 
Labour was ordered to be dissolved. 
It is. stated, however, that effective 
dissolution of the Federation is not 
possible under existing laws. It is under- 
stood that there will be an appeal. 


Compulsory An Act providing for 
Labour Law of universal compulsory la- 
Bulgaria bour came into foree in 


Bulgaria last June. The 
law has for its objects: (1) The increase 
of production and the hastening of the 
economic reconstruction of the country ; 
(2) the provision of modern physical and 
intellectual education for young men 
and women; (3) the encouragement 
among the Bulgarian people of an 
interest in the welfare of the country and 
the development of a spirit of co-oper- 
ation and mutual help; and (4) the 
creation of a new source of profit for 
the State. All Bulgarian citizens, with 
certain exceptions, are liable to com- 
pulsory labour service, men who have 
reached 20 years of age serving for 
twelve months, and girls of sixteen 
years serving for six months. In the 


event of great national emergencies all 


males between 20 and 50 years of age 
and young persons under 20 years may 
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‘prefects, the district engineer and va- 
rious other distriet off cers, which shall 


_.and, to 75; birth rate decreased from 


he called up by the Council of Ministers 
for temporary compulsory labour service 
for not more than four weeks. It is 
proposed to utilize this labour in the 
construction of publie works, the laying 
out of v'llages and towns, forestry, cul- 


tivation of public lands, fruit and veget- 


able growing, fishing, mining, manu- 
facture of cloth, linen and clothing in 
hospitals, ete. The Act is administered 
by a general director through a Central 
Office in the Ministry of Public Works, 
Communications and Welfare. A Su- 
perior Council is also established in eon- 
nection with the Central Offiee consist- 
ing of the director and the general 
secretaries of the Ministry. Special dis- 
trict offices, with the conumunal adminis- 
trative authorities as executives, will 
conduct the business of calling up the 
persons lable for eompulsory labour 
service, their classifications and em- 
ployment. In connection with each dis- 
trict office there will be a compulsory 
labour service council consisting of the 


decide on all questions respecting the 
activities of the compulsory labour 
services in the district. The Central 
Office shall open such technical and 
industrial classes, schools and workshops, 
model farms, etc., as are required to 
prepare the workers of the different 
classes for their tasks. Attendance at 
these schools will be compulsory for the 
first part of the period of service. Any 
person who is exempted from service on 
account of physical unfitness or disease 
is liable to a special tax proportionate 
to his income and property. 


The following note ap- 
pears in the November 
fT, 1920; issue: ofthe 
journal Volia Rossii of Prague, being 
the leading Socialist newspaper in that 
district: “Mortality in Russia, 1911 to 
1920, has increased from 21 per thous- 


Mortality in 
Russia 


20 per thousand to 18; during August, 
September and October, 1920, 13,855 
persons were shot; there is no free 
speech; strikes are not permitted; in- 
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dustrial output is one-fifth of normal.’ 
The leading Bolshevist journal, the 
Moskovskia Izvestia, under date of 
October 17, 1920, reports 1,206-execu- 
tions during September, of which 481 
were for military offences and 335 for 
political offences. Of the latter number 
185 were for treason. 


The Ontario Minimum 
Wege Board recently 
adopted regulations which have been 
approved by the provincial government. 
These regulations recuire all employers 
of female labour to keep a complete 
record of the names of workers and of 
the wages paid, such records to be kept 
open at all times to inspection by the 
Board. 
payment by special permission of lower 
wages than the standard minimum in 
the case of handicapped workers, part 
time workers, apprentices, etc. The 
Board has begun an investigation of 
women’s wages in laundries and dye 
works in the province. 


Jottings 


In order that the allowances made by 
the Mothers’ Allowances Commission 
of Ontario imay be able to provide a 
comfortable standard of*living for the 
beneficiaries, the Compsission has re- 
quested each of the 90 Iccal boards 
throughout the province to furnish 
detailed information of the cost of living 
for various sized families in each locality. 
The details asked for are cost of food, 
fuel, clothing, rent or taxes and upkeep, 
fuel and light, recreation, medical at- 
tention, education, ete. 


A delegation of the Building ‘trades 
Council of ‘Toronto interviewed the 
Ontario government on January 1Li. 
They requested that the Factories Act 
be amended to compel the installation of 
proper safety devices on all elevators in 
buildings; that the workmen’s com- 
pensation scale of payment to injured 
men be increased from. 66 2-3 per cent 
to 100 per cent; and that the increased 
compensation allowances provided at 
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Provision is-also made for the: 


the last session of the legislature be 
made retroactive to include non-fatal 
cases prior to July 1. They also sugges- 
ted that work be commenced at once on 
the administrative building to be erected 
in Queen’s Park, Toronto, to provide 
work for the unemployed. 


The convention of the’ United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, sche- 
duled to take place at New Glasgow, 
N.S., on February 15, has been post- 
poned until a later date. 


At a convention of Master Mariners, 
Pilots and Navigators, held at Ottawa 
in January last, a purely Canadian asso- 
ciation was formed from the five or six 
associations now in existence in Canada. 
This new association will not affihate 
with any labour union or other body. 
A deputation from the convention waited 
on the Deputy Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, and requested that changes 
be made in the Merchant Shipping Act 
to provide for a Plimsoll mark for 
Canada the same as in Great Britain, 
for raising the standard of the examin- 
ation for masters and mates, and for a 
simplification of the classification, and 


for allowing only British subjects who: 


have the franchise to hold certificates. 


At a convention. of the British Co- , 


lumbia Coast Loggers’ Association held 
in January it was decided to withdraw 
from the One Big Union and to carry 
on their own industrial organization 
independently. 

A conference was held at Calgary on 
January 8, between the mayors of the 


-Alberta cities, for the purpose of dis- 


cussing questions pertaining to the civic 
service’ and to arrange a uniform sche- 
dule of civic wages.. No definite decision 
was arrived at regarding the wages, but 
it was decided that Calgary and Ed- 
monton should consult each other in 
regard to any future increases in wages. 
The Edmonton authorities wanted a 
by-law fixing wages. A probable feder- 
ation of civic unions of the cities of the 
province was spoken of at the meeting. 
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The annual output of coal in the 
province of Alberta during the past five 
years was as follows: 1916,— 4,648,604 
tons; 1917 —4,683,414 tons; 1918, 
6,148,620 tons; 1919,—5,022,.412 tons; 
1920,—6,908,507 tons. 


Under a profit-sharing scheme adopted 
a year ago by the John Morrow Screw 
and Nut Company, Ingersoll, Ontario, 
the employees of the company during 
the first eleven months participated in 
prohts to the extent of 221% per cent 
of their wages. The distribution at the 
close of the year is estimated at. $77,000. 
The scheme was adopted to secure in- 
creased production, and to make possible 
a basis for a fair division of the earnings 
of the company’s plants. It has been 
deciced to continue this scheme during 
the present year. 


A delegation of teachers waited upon 
the provincial government of New 
Brunswick on January 5, and requested 
an increase in the maximum amount of 
teachers’ pensions from $400 to $800, 
and the raising of the minimum from 
$125 to $250, the teachers offering to 
co-operate in the provision of the in- 
crease by contributing four per cent of 
the annual grant from the government 


. toward their salaries. 


On January 31, the Atlantic Under- 
wear Company, of Moncton, N.B., 
opened a modern apartment house to ac- 
commodate one hundred of their female 
operatives, providing sanitary rooms, 
good meals, and homelike surroundings 
at a nominal cost. 


According to the annual report of the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour, 
40 out of the 48 states have now some 
form of mothers’ pensions. 


The South African government re- 
cently appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment, with special reference to the 
migration of workers from farms to the 
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towns, and to the possibility of estab- 
lishing a system of insurance against 
unemployment. 


At the third annual Congress of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labour, 
which met at Mexico City on January 
10, a resolution was adopted favouring 
the establishment of agencies in all Latin- 
American countries for the collection 
and dissemination of information re- 
garding labour conditions. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers was re-elected president of the 
Congress. The next session of the 
Congress will be held at Guatemala City. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
reports an expenditure of $81,162,943 
for safety, sanitation and welfare during. 
the period January 1, 1912, to Septem- 
ber, 30, 1920. 


silk and ribbon workers of Paterson, 
N. J., have asked the city to appoint a 
board of arbitration for the entire in- 
dustrial community of Paterson, to be 
composed of two representatives each 
of the clergy, the merchants, the manu- 
facturers, and organized labour. The 
resolution mentions the chaotic condi- 
tions that existed in 1913, which, the 
workers assert, could have been averted 
by an impartial arbitration board. 


Two prizes have been awarded in 
connection with the Economic Essay 
Contest of 1920, conducted by Messrs. 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, a Chicago 
firm. In Class A a second prize of $500 
was awarded to Frank D. Graham, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
of Dartmouth College for a study on 
“International Trade of the United 
States in the Greenback Period.” In 
Class B, the second prize of $200 was 
equally divided between two under- 
graduates—Henry Dunster Costigan, 
of Harvard University, for a study on 
“Nationalization of Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Men’s Clothing Industry,” 
and C. T. Steward, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, for a study on the “Causes of the 
Recent Rise in the Price of Silver.”’ 


} 
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The Chamber of Labour, Turin, 
Italy, has passed a resolution asking all 
industries to diminish their working 
time 20 per cent, or from eight to six 


hours, instead of dismissing 20 per cent’ 
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of their workmen. The League of In- 
dustrials, while they do not think the 
measure can be applied generally, has 
declared itself ready to negotiate with 
representatives of the workmen. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING JANUARY, 1921 


i.—General Review 


The general decline noted in December 


in the average volume of employment 


throughout Canada con- 
tinued in the first week 
of January, the losses 
in the opening days of 
the month being specially heavy in the 
provinee of Quebec. In the second week, 


The Labour 
Market 


however, a fairly strong recovery from 
the holiday and stocktaking period was 


evident in all provinces with the ex- 


 eeption of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 


Island and Alberta, the upward move- 
ment continuing on into the third week 
in Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. In 
the closing week of the month conditions 


- eontinued fairly steady, though with a 


slightly downward tendency. 


resulting from local causes; 
ment was evident also in employment 


In the Metals, Machinery and Con- 
veyances group of trades some gains 
over the previous week were recorded 
in iron and steel fabrication, and in the 
erude, rolled, forged and sheet metal 
divisions; in Nova Scotia, however, 
these industries continued to show losses 
improve- 


in the railway car shops and iron ship- 


yards, and in brass, bronze and copper 


production. In the Food, Drink and 


Tobacco group some gains were recorded 


in sugar refining; abattoirs and meat 


packing plants showed a decline in the 


eastern provinces, but some gains in 
the Prairie provinces; confectionery 


and biscuit makers experienced the 


usual reaction following the holiday 
season, but conditions improved later in 
the month; the flour milling industry 
was rather more active in Quebec and 
Ontario, but cereal factories were gen- 
erally less active; the tobacco industry 
made marked gains during the month. 
Recovery after the holiday season was 
noted in the Textile and Clothing 
groups, especially in the thread, yarn, 
cloth, garment, hosiery and _ knitted 
goods factories; the boot and shoe trade 
showed some losses early in the month 
in Quebee, but these were offset later by 
gains. The Pulp and Paper mills in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
Showed heavy declines, due largely to 
the seasonal overhauling of plants, but 
those of Ontario and British Columbia 
continued fairly steady. The Printing 
and Publishing trades experienced a 
reaction after the holiday season, but 
recovered somewhat before the close of 
the month. In the Woodworking indus- 
tries, the sash, door and planing mills 
were beginning to show activity: in anti- 
cipation of the coming building season, 
but furniture factories were. rather 
quiet. Building construction was gen- 
erally at a standstill; municipalities 
gave considerable employment by start- 
ing improvements in advance of the 
usual season. ‘Transportation showed a 
general slackness in all departments. 
Declines were also noted in the Mining 
and Quarrying divisions. Sawmills con- 
tinued to experience the usual seasonal 
slackness, but Logging was rather more. 
active except in British Columbia where 
the industry continued depressed. 


ff 
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The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes was greater than during 
December, 1920, but less 
than in January, 1920. 
There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
10 strikes, involving about 964 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss of 
15,951 working days, as compared with 
10 strikes, 1,554 workpeople and 14,654 
working days in December, 1920; and 
35 strikes, 2,800 workpeople and 30,035 
working days. in January, 1920. On 
January 1, there were on record 4 strikes, 
affecting 404 workpeople. Six strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during January, as compared with 3 in 
December, 1920. One of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to January and four of 
the disputes commencing during Jan- 
uary were reported terminated, leaving 


Strikes 
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. strikes, involving. 384 workpeople on 
record at the end of the month. 


The movement in prices continued 
downward, declines appearing in almost 
all lines, the most im- 
portant being in grain 
and textiles. In fuel 
the only decrease of importance was in 
furnace and foundry coke. In the re- 
tail prices of foods there were decreases 
in nearly all of the staple lines, The 
index number of wholesale prices was 
down to 281.3 for January as compared 
with 290.5 for December, 336.4 for Jan- 
uary, 1920, 286.5 for January, 1919, 
and 136.5 in January, 1914. In retail 
prices the average cost of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods at the beginning of 
January was $14.48 ag compared with 
$14.84 at the middle of December, $15.30 
in January, 1920, and $7.73 in J anuary, 
1914 ; 


Prices 





1i.—Industries and Trades. 


The steel industry of Nova Scotia 
continued to be very quiet during 
January. owing to the 


Metals and continued strike of the 
machinery railway employees of 
3 the steel companies. 


SYDNEY reported the production of the 
local plants as follows: pig iron 9,700 
tons; ingots, 14,300 tons; blooms, 
10,000 tons; rods, 1,513 tons; plates 
3,575 tons; wire, 100 tons; 
tons; one blast furnace was in oper- 
ation; the stove and furnace plants were 
quiet, the foundries being shut down 
for repairs; metal roofing factories 
were less active; mechanics in the 
machine shops at Guacm Bay worked 
five days a week. No production was 
reported from the steel and iron works 
at SypNey Mines. At Hauirax quiet 
conditions were reported in the fact- 
ories for bolts, bars, ete., some .men 
being laid off in the skate department; 
portable steam engine and boiler plants 
were also rather quiet, though in some 
there was enough work in hand to em- 


nails, 1,450. 


_ ploy staffs for several weeks ; the stove 


foundry was steadily employed in mak- 
ing up stock. The rolling mills at Sr.- 
JOHN ran full time, but slackness was 
noted in the galvanized iron, tin and 
sheet metal plants. At Amurrst the 
two rolling mills shut down indefinitely ; 
iron foundries were working from three 
to five days a week; machine and boiler 
shops were on four days a week schedule, 
with probability of shutting down. At 
CHARLOTTETOWN metal workers had 3 
quiet month. At Moncron one foundry 
and machine shop closed down for 
repairs and stocktaking, only operating 
the stove department. The machine 
shops and foundries at Frepprictron 
were fairly active. Monrreat reported 
quiet. conditions in the structural steel 
and sheet metal plants; engine and 
boiler shops were also quiet, but the 
electrical trade. was fairly well em- 
ployed. At Qunsrc very slack condi- 
tions were reported in the architectural 
iron and steel, stationary and portable 
engine, stove and metal roofing in- 
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dustries. SHERBROOKE reported that 
the stationary and portable engine and 
boiler shops were quiet, but the struc- 
tural iron and steel works were fairly 
active. At St. Hyacinrue the iron- 
working and machine shops were active, 
with experienced moulders in some 
demand. A large number of employees 
were laid off at Sr. Joun’s and IBER- 
VILLE at the sewing machine factory, 
while those employed worked part time; 
the iron trades were very quiet. At 
THREE Rivers the iron foundries were 
only partly active, about one-fifth of the 
regular staff being employed. Machin- 
ists, pattern makers and moulders at 
Soret were idle for most of the month, 
but electricians and blacksmiths were 
well employed. At OTrawa and HULL 
all foundries and machine shops had a 
quiet month, though some were kept 
busy stocktaking; one firm expected to 
close. down shortly. At Toronto the 
metal and machinery industries were 
generally much depressed, with many 
plants closed down and others working 
much below capacity. A slight improve- 
ment was noted in the metals group at 
Hamitron, though machinists conti- 
nued slack, with a large number out of 
work, and the stove and furnace indus- 
try was quiet; the farm implement, 
bridge building, structural steel and 
brass goods plants were fairly active. 
Nracara Faus reported a marked fall 
in employment in the metal-working 
group; the can and chain factories were 
practically shut down and the plating 
and cutlery companies laid off some 
workers. At WrLLAND 200 men were 
laid off at the steel foundries. The metal 
trades at St. CaTHARINES mostly con- 
tinued quiet, but boiler makers and elec- 
trical workers were well employed. At 
BROCKVILLE the stove and furnace 
plants were very quiet; the hardware 
factory began running four days a week 
before the close of the: month. The 
cutlery plant at Kinastron closed down 
for a few weeks, throwing about 20 
employees out of work. BELLEVILLE 
. reported fairly active conditions in the 
portable engine, boiler and lock plants. 


At Prrersorovuer the iron foundries | 


were quiet; at one plant about one- 
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third of the moulders were engaged; 
machinists were fairly busy, though a 
number were unemployed, many of them, 
however, being from points outside the 
city; the electrical plant was active, 
with overtime work in the transformer 
department. At BRANTFORD the engine 
and machinery factory was very busy; 
malleable iron. and farm implement 
workers were fairly well employed; 
electrical machinery plants were fairly 
active, though running with reduced 
staffs; the stove and furnace factory 
which was closed for some time, was 
preparing to reopen. KITCHENER re- 
ported full time werk in the electrical 
fixture and fibre plants; foundries and 
machine shops were on short time, some 
working only four days a week; metal 
workers and tinsmiths were fairly act- 
ive, but farm implement, thresher and 
portable and stationary engine factories 
were quiet; the clock industry was dull; 
patternmakers and gasoline pump and en- 
gine workers had afair month. AtSTrRat- 
FORD the metal trades had a fairly active 
month; electrical workers were busy, 
but farm implements plants were quiet. 
The foundry at Woopsrock ran four 
days a week, but witsout reduction in 
staff, the stove and furnace industry 
being quieter than usual. At Lonpon 
the rolling mills v orked all month at full 
capacity; the wire, iron, tin and enamel 
works were also busy, but stationary 
engine and boiler shops were slack, a 
number of men being laid off, and others 
working short time; the stove and 
furnace factory which had been closed 
for three weeks reopened at the middle 
of the month. At St. THomas the iron 
foundries were slack laying off workers, 
or shortening hours. The metal work- 
ing industries at GurtprH closed for 
stocktaking at the new year but re- 
opened about the middle of the month, 
working mostly three or four days a 
week; some iron foundries and the 
gasoline engine factory ran full time. 
At Wuinpsor the stove foundries ran 
on short tine; machine shops were all 
quieter than during the past year, owing 
to slackness in the automobile trade; 
the injector factory was busy on large 
overseas orders and took on extra help. 
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The bridge and trussed steel works at 
WALKERVILLE were in@reasingly active, 
nearly all the men laid off for the holiday 
season being taken back. About 50 men 
were thrown out of work on the assign- 
ment of the twist drill and gas engine 
company at SANDWICH, but most of 
them secured employment in the motor 


industry. At Cuarnam the structural 


steel industry was active; the farm 
implement factory started running a 
four day week. Owrn Sounp reported 
some slackness in the malleable iron 
foundries; machinists and stove and 
furnace workers were fairly active, and 
the bolt and screw works were busy. 
At Oriuiia the farm implement, stove 
and machinery factories retained their 
normal staffs. Sauttr Sre. Marie re- 
ported a resumption of activity at the 
steel plant, the men working at re- 
duced wages pending deciston by a 
conciliation . board. WINNIPEG re- 
ported the metal trades quiet in all de- 
partments. At BRaNnpDoN farm implem- 
ent and machine shops had a very quiet 
month. Slack conditions also prevailed 
at Reeaina. The iron works at Leru- 
BRIDGE were rather quiet. Foundries 
and sheet metal works at EDMONTON 
were fairly active. At VaNcouver the 
rolling mills, structural steel, electrical 
apparatus and fixture, stove and furn- 
ace, and sheet metal factories were all 
slack; stationary and portable engine 
plants were moderately active. The 
engineering shops at NEw WESTMINSTER 
laid off a number of unskilled men; 
sheet metal and electrical workers were 
fairly well employed. At Vicrorta iron 
and stove foundries were active and 
electrical apparatus and repair workers 
fairly well employed. Sheet metal 
and electrical workers at Prince Rv- 
PERT had a quiet month. 


The railway repair shops at SYDNEY 
were less active in January. At Hati- 
FAX shipyard workers 
were steadily employed, 
one ship being under 
construction, with some 
repair work on hand. At Amuerst the 
car shops were active in every depart- 
ment except the rolling mills. CuHar- 


Vehicles (land 
and water) 
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LOTTETOWN reported; a reduction of 
working hours in the railway shopson 
January 22 from 44 to 40. In the loco- 
motive and car repair shops at Monc- 
TON employment was steady with a 
40-hour week, but in some departments 
night shifts .were worked. At Monrt- 
REAL the shipyards were quiet; railway 
repair shops were fairly active. At 
QuEBEC the locomotive and car shops 
were quiet; the repair shops of the 
Transcontinental railway at St. Maid 
reopened on January 3, employing 
800 men; boat and shipbuilding and 
repairing in the Levis docks was very 
quiet, but work commenced at the 
Louise Basin on the Federal Govern- 
ment boats, this work being started a 
month before the usual time in order to 
relieve unemployment. The railway | 
repair shops at SHERBROOKE were fairly 
active. At Turee Rivers the ship- 
building yards were almost idle, a small 
percentage of the usual staff being 
employed. Ortrawa and Hv  re- 
ported considerable activity in the 
carriage building department of the 
car shops, several additional carpenters 
being taken on. At Soren over 240 
men were laid off at the Government 
shipyard only about 100 being re- 
tained. At Toronto the railway repair 
shops were quiet and the automobile 
industry continued slack. HamiLTron 
reported the car, wheel and parts shops 
fairly active. At BRockviLLE the motor 
car, truck, sleigh and wagon factories 
ran with reduced staffs; the engine 
factory was also running, but the motor 
boat department was quiet. Owing to 
lack of orders a number of men were 
laid off at the locomotive works at 
Kinaston; at the shipyard much repair 
work was in progress, and some men 
who had been laid off were taken back 
to work. The staff was mostly laid off 
in the Grand Trunk car repair shops at 
BrockvitLe. Automobile and carriage 
plants at BELLEVILLE were fairly active 
throughout the month. BRANTFORD 
reported activity in the carriage and 
wagon factories. At KircHEeNER the 
auto truck and bicycle industries were 
slack. The Grank Trunk railway shops 


‘at Srratrorp were fairly active. At 


=> 
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Woopstock the wagon and sleigh 
factories were busy, with good prospects 
for the balance of winter. At LoNpDoN 
over 120 more men were laid off at the 
railway car shops; the assembling plant 
of the Ford Motor factory was again in 
operation and the new motor truck 
factory was ready to start work. Further 
large reductions were made during the 


month in the railway shops at Sr.. 


Tuomas, the lay-offs being said to be 
the result of orders for general re- 
trenchment; the Pére Marquette and 
Michigan Central shops were practi- 
cally closed, though there was stated 
to be plenty of work for shopmen. 
At WInpsor the motor industry showed 
some recovery in the second half of the 
month; the Ford factory ran 4 days a 
week, but was expected to run full time 


shortly; the wheel and axle works re-.- 


opened after two weeks’ lay-off, with 


three-fourths of their former staff en-~ 


gaged. CHATHAM reported conditions 
in the automobile industry continuing 
very quiet; the wheel factory remained 
closed, and the spring and axle plant was 


on short time. At Orruuia the carriage 


factory was still practically shut down, 
but in the wagon shop the normal staff 
was engaged. In the shipyard at Port 
ARTHUR the workers were put on a 5-day 
week of 8 hours a day. At WINNIPEG 
all railroad shops were placed upon a 
40-hour week by arrangement between 


the various organizations and the com- 


panies; automobile repair shops had a 
quiet month. At Vancouver the boat 
and shipbuilding industry improved 
about the middle of the month, one 
yard reopening and starting work on 
two new steel boats for the Dominion 
Government; the other iron shipyard 
worked steadily, but very little work 


was done in the small wooden boat 


yards; automobile, carriage and motor 
engine plants were quiet; railway repair 
shops were also slack. Vicroria re- 
ported slackness in the wooden ship- 
yards, about 3800 men being laid off 
temporarily, but iron ship _ builders 
were active; railway repair shops were 
fairly busy. About 100 men _ were 
taken on during the month at the ship- 
yards at Prince RuPeErt. 
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At SYDNEY continued activity was 
noted during January in all branches: 
of the food group ex- 
cepting the aerated 


Foods, liquors 


and tobacco water industry which 
everywhere shared in 
the usual seasonal depression. At 


Hauirax abattoirs and meat packing 
houses were very quiet and _ bakeries 
and confectionery plants were below 
normal; the sugar refinery at Woop- 
SIDE resumed operations after two 
months’ idleness. The milk factory at 
TRuRo closed for a two-month period, 
but other arrangements were made for 
the disposal of the milk supply so that. 
the farmers might not suffer. CHaR- 


‘LOTTETOWN reported some slackness in 


the confectionery trade; abattoirs and 
meat packing houses were fairly active 
in the first part of the month; milk 
factories were adversely affected by the 
cold weather; flour mills had a good 
month, and tobacco workers were fairly 
well employed; during the past year 
3,800 men and 890 women were reported 
to be employed in the fisheries of Prince 
Kidward Island, lobsters being the most 
valuable of the products. At Sr. Joun ~ 
the flour and feed mills were busy; the - 
sugar refinery worked with reduced 
staff; bakers, confectioners and brewery 
workers were quiet, but creamery and 
dairy workers were well employed. 
The staff was reduced in the biscuit 
factory at Moncton, about 150 workers 
being retained, but this number was ex- 
pected to be increased shortly; bakeries 
were active, but butter factories were 
quiet. At FREDERICTON activity was 
noted in the bakeries, creameries and 
flour. mills. Monrreat reported quiet 
conditions in the flour and feed mills, 
abattoirs and packing houses; bakers, 
confectionery and brewery workers were 
fairly active; the tobacco industry 
showed some recovery after the first 
week. At QuEBEC abattoirs, packing 
houses, bakeries, confectionery plants 
and breweries were all quiet. Fair 
conditions were reported at SHERBROOKE 
in the abattoirs, packing houses, brewer- 
ies, bakeries and confectionery plants; 
the creameries were quiet. At Sv. 
HyacintHeE the flour mills worked full 
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time; bakeries were active; cigar and 
tobacco factories resumed operations. 
_ Bakers and confectioners at Turn 
- Rivers were fairly busy, but less so 
_ than a year ago; brewery workers were 
_ fairly well employed. At Orrawa and 
_ Hutu shipments to abattoirs were 
meagre owing to market conditions; 
_ daiiies had an average month, though 
_ in some quarters many of the unem- 
~ ployed were obliged to dispense with 
milk, thus lessening the demand for 
_ that product; confectionery plants had 
a dull month. At Toronto flour, feed 
and cereal production was steady; 
abattoirs and meat packing houses had 
little work on hand; bakers had plenty 
- of work, but confectioners were less 
active than in December; biscuit fac- 
tories were busy in the soda department; 
fruit canneries were more active after 
the middle of the month in some de- 
partments and took on extra female 
help; cigar makers had a fair amount of 
employment. At Hamitron flour and 
feed mills, meat packing plants and 
bakeries were fairly busy and breweries 
were active. Nracara Fans reported 
busy conditions at the shredded wheat 
factory and in the bakeries. The flour, 
feed and cereal ‘product mills at Sr. 
CATHARINES had a good month. At 
Brocxvitie the flour and feed mills 
were more active owing to reduced 
grain prices; bakers and confectioners 
were fairly busy, a new plant opening 
during the month; creameries were some 
what affected by a shortage of milk 
supply; cigar makers were moderately 
busy. The biscuit factory at Kinasron 
reopened early in the month after 
stock-taking; the cigar factory also 
resumed work taking back all its former 
employees. At Brxusvitte the flour 
and feed mills, bakeries, confectionery 
plants and creameries had a fairly good 
month. The flour and feed mills at 
PrTERBOROUGH were very slack; one 
cereal plant laid off 200 workers in the 
first week, one-third of this number 
being girls and boys; the meat packing 
plant was rather busier than in the pre- 
ceding month. At Branrrorp also 
packers were fairly well empl yed; 
bakeries and confectionery plants and 


? 
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creameries continued steadily; the pre- 
serving factory: was practically idle. 
The sugar refinery at KircHENER con- 
tinued to run double shifts, the beet 
supply still continuing; moderately fair 
conditions prevailed in ‘the flour and 
feed mills, sausage factories, abattoirs, 
bakeries and creameries; the candy 
factories ran four days a week; the 
cigar industry was dull; the brewery 
at WATERLOO was rather quiet. The 
flour and feed mills at Srratrorp shut 
down towards the end of the month; 
other trades in the food group were well 
employed. At Lonpon the flour mills 
were slack; the corn flake factory ran at 
about half its summer capacity; the 
candy and biscuit plants which had 
been closed for two weeks, resumed work, 
running on short time with reduced 
stafis; the cigar trade was very quiet. 
GUELPH reported dullness in the flour 
mills, but the feed mills were active, 
bakers and confectioners were fairly 
well employed. At Cuatruam the flour 
and feed plants closed down; the sugar 
refinery concluded its work on the beet 
crop and also closed down; the abattoirs 
ran steadily with a full crew; bakers and 
confectioners had a good season; cigar 
makers were quiet. Additional help 
was taken on in the bakery department 
of the cereal plant at Wuinpsor; all 
bakeries were busy; brewery and distillery 
workers had steady employment. OwEN 
SOUND reported normal conditions 
among mill workers; the cereal factory 
creameries and 
tobacco factories were quiet. At WIN- 
NIPEG confectioners were very dull, 
working only about half staffs after the 
Christmas rush, a number being on 
short time; bakers also were quiet; 
brewery and soft drink workers were 
steadily employed; abattoirs and meat- 
packing houses were fairly quiet with 
some improvement evident as the month 
closed; vegetable canneries were fairly 
active without change in number of 
stafis. At Branpon flour mills and 
bakeries were busy, but other trades in © 
the food group were dull. The flour 
mills at LerHpripGe worked on short 
time, lack of orders being the cause; 
brewery workers were on full time. 
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CaLGarRy reported general slackness 
among workers in the food industries. 
The biscuit factory at EDMONTON was 
fairly active. At Furnix the bakers and 
confectioners were less active than in 
the preceding month, dairies were busy 
and breweries were:active though usually 
quiet at this season. VANCOUVER re- 
ported fair activity in the flour feed and 
cereal product mills and among bakers 
and confectioners; abattoirs and meat 
packing houses were rather quiet; fruit 
and vegetable canners were idle; cream- 
eries and breweries had a busy month. 
At New Westminster abattoirs and 
packing houses were normally active, 
and brewery workers were well em- 


ployed. At Victoria the cereal and 
feed mills, bakeries creameries and 
breweries were reported active, but 


fruit and vegetable canneries and cigar 
factories were quiet. 


The rope and twine works at Hairrax 
operated only four days a week. The 
woollen mill at AMHERST 

remained shut down for 


Textil 
mes repairs. At Truro the 
carpets woollen mills worked 6 


hours a day owing to 
lack of orders. Short 
hours were worked also at Sr. JOHN, 
wages being reduced. At MoncrTron 
the woollen mills operated steadily; the 
underwear factory ran with reduced 
staff. The cotton mill at FREDERICTON 
ran only four days a week. At Mon- 
TREAL the woollen and knitting factories 
were fairly active, but tent and sail 
workers were quiet. QuEBEC reported 
the cotton mills working with full 
staffs, but on short time, owing to 
shortage of water power. At SHER- 
BROOKE fairly active conditions were 
reported in the cotton, woollen, hosiery, 
underwear and knitted goods factories 
and in the bleaching, dyeing, finishing 
and printing textile plants. The 
woollen and cotton, knitting and under- 
wear factories at St. HyacintHe work- 
ed with reduced staffs in some depart- 
ments; the cotton factory, which was 
lately shut down, still remained closed. 
The cotton factory at THreE RIVERS 
worked with only half its regular em- 
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ployees engaged. ‘The textile industries 
at Toronto were somewhat unsettled 
owing, it was said, to price readjust- 
ments; the woollen mills were slack, 
orders coming in slowly; the knitted 
goods and hosiery trades showed im- 
provement, though conditions varied 
in the several plants; hosiery factories 
were fairly active; tent, awning and 
sail factories were quiet and carpet 
weavers were on short time. Short time ~ 
was also worked in the knitting, hosiery 
and cotton mills at Hamiuton. The 
tent and awning factories at Brocxk- 
VILLE were fairly active. Carpet weavers 
at PETERBOROUGH were very quiet; 
the woollen mills employed only suffi- 
cient workers to keep the plant running. 
Similar conditions were noted in the 
woollen mills at Branrrorp; hosiery, 
underwear and silk workers were fairly 
well employed; the cordage factory was - 
very busy, running to capacity. Fairly 
good employment was reported at 
KircHENER in the knitting and twine 
factories, but the felt factory was quiet. 
The cotton and woollen spinning mills 
at GurELpy ran 4 days a week; hosiery 
and knitted goods mills were fairly 
active, but linen mills were quiet; carpet 
and rug weavers were employed only 
4 days a week. At STrRatTrorD the 
hosiery and knitting mills closed during ~ 
the month, but the woollen mills re- 
tained their usual staffs. The textile 
and knitting factories at WoopsTock 
continued running, with female labour 
in demand in some lines. At LONDON 
the. woollen underwear industry was 
slack; the hosiery factories after closing 
for a time resumed running on short 
hours. At Sr. Tuomas, the knitting 
factory, which employs many women, 
was fairly busy; shoe factories were 
fairly active. The woollen mills at 
CuatHam closed down during the 
month; other textile operatives and 
pad workers were steadily employed. 
At Owen Sounp the textile plants 
which were closed for a time resumed’ 
operations during the month. The 
woollen factory at Ori~ura worked to 
capacity with full staff. Jute and bag 
factories at WINNIPEG ran with staffs 
somewhat reduced; the knitting factory 
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had a quiet month, some workers being 
laid off; the tent and awning trade was 
very dull. At Vancouver slack con- 
ditions were reported in the knitted 
goods, tent, awning and sail factories. 
The cordage factory at New Wesst- 
MINSTER employed about 20 men. 


SYDNEY reported continued activity 
in the steam laundries. Ready made 
clothing workers at Ha- 
LiPAxX experienced 
seasonal slackness; steam 
laundries were less than 
normally active, but 
stafis were not reduced. Boot and shoe 
workers at AMHERST were on part time, 
some being laid off. At Truro owing to 
lack of orders, the hat, cap and shirt 
factories worked a 6-hour instead of a 
916 hour shift. CHaRLoTrreTrown re- 
ported dull conditions among garment 
-makers and tailors; boot and shoe 
workers were normally active; steam 
laundries were busy, but dyeing plants 
were quiet. Laundries at St. Joun 
continued busy in connection with 
ocean liners. Steam laundries at 
Moncton and FREDERICTON were very 
busy and clothing workers were well 
employed; at the latter point the shoe 
and larrigan factory gave little em- 
ployment. At Monrreat the ready- 
made clothing factories were increasingly 
active; hat, cap and laundry workers 
had a fair month; the boot and shoe 
industry was more active, one large 
factory reopening at the middle of the 
month with about 400 men and women 
employed. Ready-made clothing fac- 
tories at QuEBEC were quiet, several 
closing down or working short time and 
only one working steadily; similar slack- 
ness was noted in the hat and cap 
factory; steam laundries were quiet: 
boot. and shoe factories worked full 
time only two or three days a week, 
though normally this was their busiest 
season. At QuErBEc the ready-made 
clothing factories, steam laundries and 
dyeing plants were fairly active. Ready- 
made clothing plants at Sv. EyacinTHE 
worked with reduced staffs, but with 
prospects of improvement; boot and 
shoe makers worked only 4 days, or less 


Clothing, 
boots, shoes 
and laundering 
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in some departments. Steam laundries 


-and cleaning plants at THREE RIvERS 


were fairly active; boot and _ shoe 
factories were closed for the first part of 
the month, resuming work later with 
reduced staffs. The shirt, collar and 
cuff factory at St. JoHn’s and Iser- 
VILLE reduced the number of its em- 
ployees during the month; fur workers 
had a quiet month. The clothing 
factories at OrtTawa and HuLu were 
slack; laundries were also quiet, one 
plant working only 35 hours a week; 
the boot and shoe trade had a dull 
month. Garment workers at Toronto 
were better employed than in the pre- 
ceding month, working forces being 
increased in view of the approach of the 
spring season, with female workers in 
demand; men’s clothing factories con- 
tinued quiet, many being shut down 
indefinitely; the glove industry was 
slack, one firm closing for 3 weeks; 
laundries and cleaning plants were 
fairly active; the boot and shoe in- 
dustry continued quiet. At HamiiTon 
short time was worked in the ready- 
made clothing plants; whitewear work- 
ers were fairly active. The clothing in- 
dustries at NraGARA Fauus were quiet; 
laundries were busy. Rubber footwear 
workers in ST. CATHARINES were well 
employed. At BrockvitLE the hat 
factory ran with reduced staff; glove and 
fur workers were quiet. The textile 
factory at KINGSTON was again on full 
time after running a 4-day week during 
the holidays; 215 workers were em- 
ployed at this plant. BrniuEvILLeE re- 
ported fair activity in the shirt factory. 
Boot and shoe workers at PETER- 
BOROUGH were quiet. The dress factory at 
BRANTFORD operated with about half 
its regular staff, the overall and shirt 
factory after having been closed for a 
month, resumed work with reduced 
staff; at the shoe factory also the 
number of workers was reduced. Dull 
conditions were noted at KITCHENER 
in the robe and clothing, shirt, collar, 
button and glove factories; the women’s 
house dress factory resumed operations 
after a shut-down lasting a month; 
laundries were fairly active; some 
boot and shoe factories were fairly 


--eontinued busy. 
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active, but others were very slack; felt 
shoe, slipper and canvas factories were 
fairly active; the rubber shoe plants 
were both very slack. STRATFORD re- 
ported considerable unemployment in 
the clothing factories, but laundries 
Hat makers and 
women’s whitewear workers at GUELPH 
had a quiet month. Ready-to-wear 
clothing workers at LONDON were very 
quiet, many being laid off, and piece 
rates being reduced; the cap trade was 
slack, and the fur workers had less em- 
ployment; dyeing and cleaning plants 
were not very busy; the shoe factories 
ran on short time with reduced help. 
Some additional machine hands were 
taken on at Winpsor in the shirt factory; 
both button factories worked only 
half-time; laundries worked full time, 


_ but dry cleaning plants were nearly 


all closed for the month. At WINNIPEG 
steam laundries and cleaning plants 
continued fairly active with staffs un- 
ready-to-wear plants were 
quiet, working half staffs, with hours 


. reduced; shirt factories were very dull; 








_ Hairax was normally active. 


. Pulp, paper 
and fibre” 


_Liverroon and Murray, 


in New Brunswick. 
Quebec an increase in the number of 
employees was reported at the pulp 


_ glove factories employed less than half 
their usual employees. 
_ CALGARY were normally active. 


Laundries at 
At 
VANCOUVER slack conditions were noted 
in the ready-made clothing, and women’s 
whitewear factories, laundries and clean- 


_ ing plants; boots and shoe workers were 


fairly busy. Vicrorta reported the 
shirt and overall factories moderately 
active; laundries and dyeing plants 


_ worked steadily. 


The felt and tarred paper industry at 
The 
pulp and paper indus- 
try in tthe Maritime 
Provinces showed a mar- 
ked depression of activ- 


ity during January. The mills at Sv. ° 


JOHN continued running steadily, the 
staff being only slightly reduced, but 
extensive reductions were reported at 
in Nova 
Scotia, and at Barnurst and CHaTHAM 
In the Province of 


mills at CHANDLER and fairly steady 
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conditions were maintained at WINDSOR 
Mitus, Donnacona, La TuqQuE and 
BaGOTVILLE, but considerable reduc- 
tions were made in the stafis at THREE 
Rivers, Hui, SHAWINIGAN FALLs, 
Cap MaGpELAINE, CHICOUTIMI, East 
Aneus and Kenocami. Inthe pulp and 
paper mills of Ontario increases over 
the previous month were shown in the 
numbers employed at Orrawa, Iro- 
QuoIs FaLus, SturGEON Fas, THOo- 
ROLD, HAWKESBURY, and SMootH Rock 
Fauus; staffs at Toronto and Sr. 
CATHARINES were maintained without 
much change; while some declines were 
noted at CorNWALL, SAuLt Str. Ma- 
RIE and Espanota. At the provincial ~ 
pulp and paper mills at Porr ARTHUR 
the whole staff was laid off temporarily 
pending alterations in plant. The 
roofing plant at BRANTFORD was slack, 
but the staff was retained for repair 
work. VANCOUVER reported continued 
activity in the pulp and paper mills at 
Ocean Faris and Powriu River. At 
Victoria the rubber roofing, felt and 
tarred paper plants were active, chiefly 
on foreign orders. 


The printing and publishing trades at 
Hauirax and Truro had a quiet month, 
but active . conditions 


Printing, were reported from Am- 
publishing HERST and CHAR- > 
and paper LOTTETOWN. ‘The job 
goods printing shops and bind- 


ing plants at Sv. JOHN 
were somewhat slack; the paper box 
industry showed some revival during 
the month. Moncton and FREDERICTON 
reported steady activity throughout the 
group. Monrreat reported fair activity 
in the printing, book-binding and litho- 
graphing trades. At QuxEBEC the print- 
ing trade was busy on advertising work, 
while paper box workers were slack. 
Normal activity was reported in the 
printing and allied trades at SHER- 
BROOKE, St. HyacintTHE, and THREE 
Rivers. At Orrawa and Hutz printers 
and publishers had a slack month with 
little activity in any department. Print- 
ers, bookbinders and allied trades at 
Toronto were fairly active, but the 
paper bag and box industry was quiet. 
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Fair activity was noted at HAMILTON, 
Nracara Fatuzs, Sr. CATHARINES, 
Brockvititr, Kineston and BuELLE- 
VILLE. At PETERBOROUGH newspaper 
and job printers were busy. KircHeNnER 
reported slackness in the job printing 
offices, but fair activity was noted in 
other departments, including the box 
factory. Employment was good in the 
printing and allied trades at GuELpH 
and STRATFORD. At Lonpon the news- 
papers laid off a number of their em- 
ployees at the close of the holiday season 
-and did not take them back during 
January; job plants were slack early in 
the month, but improved later; the 
paper box factory shut down for a time, 
but afterwards restarted with reduced 
staff. At Winpsor a morning paper 
ceased publication in the first week of 
the month, but all employees were re- 
tained for work on the evening edition; 
job printers and box makers were very 
quiet.. Printing and allied trades were 
active at Owmn Sounp and OrILuta. 
At Winnipze all branches of the print- 
ing trade experienced a very quiet 
month, a number of printers being 
without employment; paper box fac- 
tories continued with reduced staffs 
throughout the month; bookbinders 
were busy with staffs practically un- 
changed. Printers were fairly active at 
Branpon, CatGgary and EpMonrton. 
At VANCOUVER newspaper printers were 
fairly busy; job offices were busy ex- 
cept during a _ two-weeks’ industrial 
dispute; binderies had an active month. 
At New WEsTMINSTER printers were 
busy and at Vicrorta also conditions 
were good in all branches of printing, 
but paper box factories were quiet. 
Prince Rupert reported some slack- 
_ ness among newspaper and job printers. 


The sash and door factories and 
planing mills at Sypnry continued to 
run steadily. At Ha- 
LIFAX the planing mills, 
wooden box and cooper- 
age factories were all 
quiet. Woodworking factories at Am- 
HERST were still active, but with little 
fresh demand for their products. The 
mattress factory at Truro ran full 


Woodworking 
and furniture 
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time. The sash, door and planing mills at. 
CHARLOTTETOWN had a dull month, 
but broom makers and coopers were. 
fairly busy. The planing mills and. 
broom and brush factories at Sv. Joun 
continued active. At Moncron about 
40 workers were still employed at the. 
woodworking plant, these being - on 
reduced hours and wages; the cooperage:- 
plant also worked with reduced staffs. 
The sash, door and planing mills at. 
FREDERICTON continued running on full 
time. At MonrreaL wooden box, 
furniture and piano workers had a. 
quiet month. Dullness was noted at ; 
QUEBEC in the sash, door and planing: 

mills and in the furniture and broom 
factories. Similar slackness was re- 
ported at SHERBROOKE inthe mills and 
chair factories. At St. Hyacinrus the 
sash and door factories continued active. 
without reduction of hours; organ fac- 
tory workers were busy, with good 
prospects of future employment. The. 
planing mills at Turez Rivers were 
active but not up to the level of the 
previous year. Orrawa and Hutu re- 
ported some improvement in the furni- 
ture industry; the piano and washing: 
machine plants were quiet. At Toron- 
To the furniture, piano and phono- 
graph trades were quiet. HAMILTON 
reported a considerable proportion of 
woodworkers out of employment, ca- 
binet and box makers being specially 
slack. <7.2The woodworking trades at 
NiaGarRa Fauus and Sr. CarHarines 
had a busy month. At Brockvriue the 
planing mills were quiet and the office. 
furniture factory operated with a re- 
duced staff. The piano factory at 
KiIneston resumed operations during 
the month with about 20 employees 
working 3- days a week; other wood- 
workers were quiet, some running short 
time.- The sash, door and planing mills 
at BSLLEVILLE were fairly active con- 
sidering the season, preparing for the 
spring demand for building purposes. 
PETERBOROUGH reported quiet con- 
ditions in the planing mills and wooden 
box factories. At- BRANTFORD em ploy- 
ment was good in the planing mills, but - 
the piano case factory was quiet. Krr- 
CHENER reported fair activity in the - 
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mills, cooperage and wooden box fac- 
tories; some furniture factories were on 
short time, others shut down for part 
of the month, while two factories for 
interior hardwood work ran full time; 
broom, wooden ware and toy factories 


were dull; the piano and organ factory 
ran 4 days a week. At GuxrnpH the 
planing mills and sewing machine fac- 
tory were quiet; piano makers worked 3 
days a week. At Strratrorp the plan- 
ing mills, sash, door and wooden box 
factories were rather quiet;. furniture 
and chair factories were active. Woop- 
stock reported the furniture factories 
closed down temporarily; organ and 
piano plants were also very quiet, but 
one organ factory retained its staff and 
ran eight hours a day. At Lonpon the 
planing mills had a busy month; the 
wooden box and barrel factories were 
slack, employees in the latter plants 
being laid off; piano workers were on 
short time. The sash, door and planing 
mills at Winpsor were very busy on 
preparations for the coming building 
season; the piano factory ran steadily 
though with reduced staff. At OwEn 
Sounp woodworkers had a quiet month, 
furniture and chair factories practically 
shutting down, but improved con- 
ditions were looked for shortly. ORtLLta 
reported slackness in the planing mills, 
but with signs of increased activity; the 
furniture factory ran steadily with full 
staff. The sash and door factories at 
SAULT Ste. Marre showed some signs 
of increased activity. At WINNIPEG 
the planing mills and box factories con- 
tinued quiet with their employees work- 
ing on short time; sash and door fac- 
tories were very quiet, though the usual 
staffs were maintained. The sash, door 
and planing mills at Branpon were 
busy. At Catcary the mills were very 
quiet, the largest mill closing down 
entirely for one week. Similar slack- 
ness was reported from FrErnie. At 
Vancouver the planing mills, sash, 
door and furniture factories had a quiet 
‘month. New WerstTMINSTER reported 
dullness in the furniture industry. At 
Vicrorra the planing mills, box, sash 
and door factories were very quiet. 
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At Hatirax the trunk, leather bag, 
and harness industries were very quiet, 
, but staffs were retained. 
Trunk and bag workers 
at AMHERST were stead- 
ily employed. The tan- 
nery at Sr. JOHN con- 
tinued busy. At Monrreat fair con- 
ditions were reported in the tanneries, 
trunk, bag, harness and rubber factories. 
Tanneries and trunk, bag and harness 
shops at QUEBEC were very quiet. The 
tannery at St. Hyacintue worked with 
reduced hours in some departments. 
Workers in leather goods at OTTAWA 
had a slack month. At Toronto the 
trunk, harness and rubber industries 
continued quiet with a large proportion 
of former employees out of work. Trunk, 
leather goods and harness workers at 
HAMILTON and BROCKVILLE were quiet. 
The tannery at Kingston remained 
closed during the month. Leather work- 
ers at PETERBOROUGH had a_ quiet 
month. Tannery and harness workers at 
STRATFORD were slack. LONDON re- 
ported dull conditions among tannery 
and leather goods workers. The tan- 
neries at OWEN SOUND were very quiet. 
The tannery at Oriuuia still continued 
running at full capacity. The tannery 
at BRANDON was fairly active, but other 
leather workers were quiet. CALGARY 
reported slackness in the trunk, bag, 
harness and horse goods plants. 


Leather and 
rubber (other 
than clothing) 


At Hauirax the window and plate 
glass industry was below normal acti- 
vity, the impetus re- 
sulting from the ex- 
plosion being about ex- 
hausted and _ pre-war 
| conditions resumed. 
Marble and granite workers at Am- 
HERST were steadily employed. Sr. 
JOHN reported cut stone and granite 
work very quiet. The glass factories at 
MontTREAL operated steadily. At QuE- 
BEC and SHERBROOKE the cut stone 
and brick industries were slack. At 
Toronto the brickyards were being 
made ready to work at full capacity for 
the coming building season, one large 
plant being already in operation; the 
glass factories were not working. Ha- 
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MILTON reported slackness throughout 
the group: the brickyards were closed 
for the season; sewer-pipe workers were 
fairly active, but many stone workers 
were unemployed. The glass and mould- 
ing factory at Kineston, which form- 
erly employed about 80 workers, was 
still closed, but another moulding plant 
opened with a staff of eight. The 
cement plant near BELLEVILLE was 
very busy, running day and _ night. 
The brick and tile yards at STRATFORD 
had a quiet month. Stone cutters at 
Lonpon continued in employment. Tile, 
sewer-pipe, cement and plaster workers 
at WINDSOR were busy In connection 
with new schools in course of con- 
struction. 


SYDNEY reported some decline in 
activity in the chemical works. The oil 
refinery at Ha.irax 
took on some additional 
help for new _ process 
work, two new stills 
being under construct- 
ion; the paint, oil and varnish trades 
were rather cuiet, no new help being 
engaged. The paint and varnish in- 
dustry at MonrTrREAL was rather quiet; 
chemical, drug and medicine plants 
were fairly active. At QuEpBeEc the 
cartdrige factory reopened, employing 
about 300 workers. SHERBROOKE re- 
ported dullness in the lubricating oil, 
grease and gunpowder plants. The 
paint mills near Ture RIVERS re- 
mained closed for most of the month. 
At Toronto paint and varnish workers 
had fair employment. At HamiLTon 
the various chemical industries were 
slack. The electro-chemical plants at 
NraGARA Fauus were busy, but the 
abrasive plant was shut down. Paint 
and varnish workers at BRANTFORD 
continued fully active. At KircHENER 
the oil, grease and glue works were 
fairly busy. Several employees were 
laid off at the paint works at WINDSOR; 
the salt refinery continued running 
. steadily with full staff; pharmaceutical 
plants ran short hours in order to 
obyiate unemployment. The paint in- 
dustry at OWEN SounpD was quiet. The 
chemical plant at TRaimm continued 


Paints, oils, 
chemicals, 
explosives 
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normally active producing sulphuric 
and hydrofluorsilic acid. VANCOUVER 
reported the local oil refinery fairly 
busy; the paint and varnish industry 
was quiet. Vicrorra reported the 
paint and soap factories fai ly active 
and the chemical and explosive plants 
in nee Island as being moderately 
busy. i 





The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in December - were 
$20,604,168, as com- 
pared with $17,025,583 
shipping and in December, 1919. The 
’longshore work gross earnings of the 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways in January were $8,781,839, as 
compared with $7,267,562 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. During 
January the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Rail- 
ways in railway operation including 
general offices, trainmen and engine 
crews, station employees, sleeping, din- 
ing and parlor-car employees, showed 
a reduction of about 2,000 persons; the 
total employees engaged in this capacity 
at the end of the month being 67,000 
as compared with 69,000 at the end of 
December. This decrease was nearly 
all accounted for by the reductions in 
the staffs of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

Somewhat less activity was reported 
at SYDNEY in steam railways, in navig- 
ation and in transfers, but the street 
railways continued busy. HaALirax 
reported railway traffic very light and 
*longshore work very quiet. At TRuRO 
trainmen worked five instead of six days 
a week, no overtime being allowed. 
CHARLOTTETOWN reported the dullest 
month for years, in both freight and 
passenger traffic... Railwaymen at Sv. 
Joun had a quiet month, some men 
being laid off in the freight department 
of the Canadian National and a number 
of checkers reduced to the rank of freight 
handlers; navigation, including ’long- 
many 
steamers being in port, but with light 
outward cargoes; transfers and garages 
were active. At Moncton railway 
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operating crews were reduced owing to 
the decrease in freight movement. 
Montreat reported a decline in the 
volume of employment on railways. 
QUEBEC reported steam railways fairly 
busy, freight and passenger traffic being 
still heavy, and the heavy snowstorms 
tending to increase employment; street 
railways continued steadily active. Fair 
conditions were noted at SHERBROOKE 
in the railway passenger department, 
but freight was light; street railway and 
transfer men were fairly well employed. 
Transport workers at THrer Rivers 
were rather quiet, though more active 
‘than a year ago. At Toronto steam 
railways had a large amount of both 
freight and passenger traffic, without 
the customary snow blockade to cause 
congestion; garages were rather quiet. 
At Haminton the steam railways had 
no unemployment, but were rather 
quiet; ’longshoremen were idle during 
the month. Niagara Fauus reported 
heavy freight traffic on the railways, 
but the maintenance staff was reduced. 
At Sv. CaTHARINEs railway workers 
were well employed in all departments. 
BROCKVILLE reported railway traffic 
quiet, but other transport workers were 
fairly active. The three railways oper- 
ating round BELLEVILLE were busy 
in both passenger and freight depart- 
ments. At BrRanrrorp good conditions 
were reported during the month on 
steam and electric railways, passenger 
traffic being heavy. KircHENER re- 
ported fair employment among railway 
men. Freight and passenger traffic at 
STRATFORD was said to be lighter than 
in the preceding month. At -—LonpoNn 
working forces were largely reduced in 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Railways, the reductions including con- 
ductors, brakemen, firemen, engineers, 
section men and other trades; garages 
also carried fewer employees. At Sr. 
THomas locomotive engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, yardmen and 
other regular employees, had a fair 
month, but spare men had little employ- 
ment. Increased employment for con- 
ductors and motormen at WInpsor 
resulted from increased service on the 
ompletion of double tracking in one 
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section of the street railway. At WIN-. 
NIPEG the street railway continued fairly 
active without any substantial change 
in the numbers employed. Employ- 
ment was reported at Branpon to be 
fairly good on both steam and electric 
railways; transfers and garages were 
busy. CatLcary reported the railways: 
very quiet and the local freight sheds 
exceptionally slack; transfers, liveries. 
and garages were also quiet. At VaANn- 
COUVER some slackness as compared 
with previous months was apparent in 
both steam and electric railways; navig- 
ation and ’longshore workers 
fairly active, but transfers and garages 
were rather quiet. At VICTORIA pass- 
enger traffic, both by steamer and rail, 
was light, as usual as the season; ’long- 
shoremen were moderately active; gar- 
ages were fairly busy. At Prince Ru- 
PERT ’longshore and railwaymen had a 
quiet month. | 


SHERBROOKE reported quiet condi- 
tions among chrome iron and copper 
workers, but the asbes- 
tos and quarrying in- 
dustries were fairly act- 
ive. At THETFORD 


Mining (other 


smelting and 


quarrying Mines a decline in act- 
ivity was noted during 
the month; two mines ceased product 


ing, men being retained only for repair — 
work. At Porr Consorne the nickel 
refinery resumed operations after being 
shut down for two weeks. At the nickel 
mining camps of SupBuRyY a surplus of 
labour was reported for the first time 
in five years. At CoBALT nine cars were | 
shipped during the month, containing 
approximately 665,028 pounds of ore; 
this compares with 16 cars containing 
approximately 1,266,934 pounds of ore 
in the previous month; no bullion ship- 
ments were made during the month; 
operations at the mines were stabilized 
to meet Hydro-electric requirements. ° 
The force of men engaged in the mine 
at Hers Lax, Man., was increased, 
three shifts a day being worked. A 


‘general slackening in activity was re- 


ported’ in the mining district round 
Frerniz. At NeEtson the industry was 
similarly depressed by the low prices ob- 


were 
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tained ae metals, which in some cases 
‘was lower than pre-war rates. The 
‘mines at Rossuanp continued fairly 
active, with the exception of the Josie 
“mine ‘which shut down in December. 
The smelter at Tram had one copper 
and two _ lead furnaces in operation; 
the electrolytic zine and lead refineries 
continued steadily, but the copper refin- 
ery produced only about one-third its 
normal amount; alterations under way 
_in the concentrator were expected to 
‘increase tonnage. Prince Rupsrr re- 
ported a reduction of activity in the 
mining camps at ANyox, Stewart and 
* Avice ARM. 


The Dominion Collieries at SypNnrY 
produced 250,000 tons of coal in January 
| compared with 285,000 
tons in the previous 
‘month, the decline being 

attributed to trade depression: 54,500 
tons of coke was produced, with 60 ovens 
operating. At SypNEy Mrnzes the pro- 
duction of the Nova Scotia collieries was 
04,900 tons of coal, compared with 
58,000 tons in the preceding month. The 
coal mines at Minto continued running 
steadily. Quiet conditions were reported 
in the coal field of the Prairie Provinces. 
Some miners were laid off at Estevan, 
*the mines running on short time, At 
DruMuHELLER the mines were closed for 
a period owing to shortage of orders; 
some improvement was noted later in 
the month, but none of the mines worked 
steadily, some miners working only two 
shifts a week. LrrHBrRIDGE reported 
that all mines were working on short 
time, averaging 5 days a week, shortage 
of orders being assigned as the reason; 
this applies to the larger mines, No. 3 
and No. 6 shafts, but the smaller mines 
were slightly better. CALGARY re- 
ported that the mild weather materially 
affected coal orders, with the result 
-that most of the Alberta mines had a 
slack month. At FrRNre operations 
were seriously curtailed in the bitu- 
_minous coalfield; only 15 days were 
worked in the mines at Coau CREEK, 
and about the same period at M1cuEt.; 
the reason given was the cancellation of 
orders; the slackness was greatest in 
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the third week, when only 2 days were 
worked. NaANaImMo reported conditions 
in the Vancouver Island mines fair, with’ 
moderate demand for coal; the contract 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company for coal for their steamers 
which was mentioned in last month’s 
report, was cancelled owing to a drop 
in the price of fuel oil. 


The value of the building permits in 


_96 cities during December amounted to 


34,654,479, as compared 
with $0,289,321 in Nov- 
ember. During January 
building was less active 
at Sypney. At Hawirax very little 
building was in progress; the electric 
power plant was nearing completion, 
giving considerable | employment at 
French Village; Provincial highway 
work was temporarily suspended. At 
Truro carpenters and painters were 
very slack. Only inside work was in 
progress at CHARLOTTETOWN. At Sv. 
JoHN building was very dull; drecg ng 
continued active at Courtenay Bay; 
some street work was begun to relieve 
unemployment. Building was very quiet 
at Moncton, FrepErRictTon, and Baru- 
urst. At Monrrwat the building trades 
were fairly active, with good _ pros- 
pects. QuEBEC reported dullness in 
building construction, but work started 
on the Quebec-Chibogamon railway. 
The building trades were reported quiet 
at SHERBROOKE, THREE Rivers and 
SOREL, but at St. Hyacinrue there was 
some repair work in progress on build- 
ings damaged in a recent fire. At Orra- 
wa and HuLL some excavating was done, 
but. other building operations for the 
most part ceased. ‘Toronto reported 
the building trades very quiet, nearly all 
the contracts begun last year being 
completed and the new season’s work 
not commenced, but an early  re- 
sumption of activity was anticipated. 
At Hamiuron the building trades were 
quiet, but considerable city work was in 
progress on the sewers and roads. Nta- 
GARA Fatuus reported that over 4,000 
men were employed in the works of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission; 
little municipal work. was done. Canal 


Building and 
construction 
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construction at St. CATHARINES con- 
tinued steadily. The building trades 
were quiet at BrRocKVILLE, KINGSTON 
AND BELLEVILLE. At PETERBOROUGH 
some industrial and public buildings 
were under way. At BELLEVILLE the 
municipality made an early start on 
waterworks extensions to provide work 
for the unemployed. KircHENER re- 
ported some industrial and public work 
in. progress, but many carpenters and 
builders were unemployed; special city 
work was carried on for the benefit of the 
unemployed. At GumuprH also the muni- 
cipality took on additional unskilled help, 
but the building trades were very quiet. 
Building operations were at a standstill at 
STRATFORD, WoopstTock and CHATHAM. 
Very little building was done at Lonpon 
most of the trades being idle; thecity 


provided considerable employment on. 


sewer construction and other work. At 


- Winpsor the building trades were very — 


quiet; over 630 men were put to work 
by the municipality, on two shifts of 
three days each. WINNIPEG reported 
very little building in progress, many 
skilled workers being without employ- 
ment. At Branpon a number of private 
and public buildings were in course of 
construction. Building construction was 
very quiet at CaLGary, but at EpMon- 
ton the building trades were reported 
fairly active, though a@ number of car- 
penters were laid off. VANCOUVER 
reported practically no building construc- 
tion, but some repair work was in* pro- 
gress during the month; a few men were 
employed on foundation work for. the 
new pier, and on completing the Can- 
adian National Railway terminal. At 
New WEsTMINSTER and Prince Rv- 
PERT the building trades were quiet. 


Railway construction employment, in- 
cluding maintenance of way, showed a 
further reduction during the month of 
January, the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Railways 
being 28,700 at the end of December. 
This contraction was almost entirely 
due to reductions in the Canadian 
National Railway staffs and occurred 
for the most part towards the end of 
the month. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN reported consider- 
able lumbering in progress during the 


iirst period of January, 


Lumbering but later the stormy 
weather hampered oper- 
ations. FREDERICTON and BaTHuRST 


reported much activity in the woods of 
New Brunswick, weather conditions 
being favourable for a heavy cut of logs. 
QuEBEC also reported conditions good 
for getting out lumber, but it was anti- 
cipated that while the production of 
pulp wood would be increased that of 
merchantable lumber would show a de- 
cline. SHERBROOKE reported activity 
in the district camps for railway ties, 
and telegraph and telephone poles; saw 
and shingle mills were fairly active. The 
sawmills and shingle mills at Orrawa 
and Hutu still remained closed; one 
company had about 2,200 men at work 
in the bush; it was anticipated, how- 
ever, that the cut of logs in the Ottawa 
Valley would still be considerably below 
that of pre-war years. At PrTER- 
BOROUGH the lumber camps were busy 
with large stafis employed. ‘The camps 
round OwnN SOUND were active, but 


‘operations were somewhat hampered by 


the light snowfall. Sautr Str. Marig 
reported pulp wood cutting completed 


for the season, but the woodmen were 


mostly re-engaged for the saw-log camps; 


,about 3,000 cords of pulpwood was 


brought in weekly by rail. Over a 
thousand men were placed by the Em- 
ployment Offices at Forr WILLIAM and 
Port ArtTHUR in bush work during 
January, but the demand for men slack- 
ened towards the end of the month. A 
demand for bushmen was reported for 
the Hydro-Electric camp at CAMERON 
Fauts. WINNIPEG reported a demand 
for loggers for northern Manitoba. Some 
demand for bushmen was noted in the 
various employment centres in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. LETHRBRIDGE re- 
ported some reyival of activity in the 
lumber camps towards the close of the 
month. At Frerniz the lumbering 
industry still continued slack, although 
the situation was relieved to some 
extent by the placing of large tie con- 
tracts. Lumbering in the NEetsow dis- 
trict was fairly active, but was somewhat 
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hampered by heavy snow; the pole 
camps were also active. Only the tie 
camps were reported active at VERNON 
and KamMLoors. VANCOUVER reported 
that lumbering was practically at a 


standstill all through British Columbia; 
saw and shingle mills were very slack. 
At New WESTMINSTER another large 
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sawmill shut down during the month, 
throwing many men out of work; the 
remaining mills were running but much 
below capacity. Prince RupERT re- 
ported only small crews working in the 
lumber camps. Vicrorra and NANAI- 
MO reported dullness in all branches of 
the lumbering industry on Vancouver 
Island. . 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE MontrH oF JANUARY, 1921, WITH TEXTS OF BOARDS’ REPORTS” 


[) UBING the month of January the 

Department received reports from 
two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with dis- 
putes between (1) the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, the Van- 
couver Power Company, Limited, and 
the Vancouver Island Power Company, 
-Limited, and certain employees of each 
of the said companies, being members of 
Loeal Unions Nos. 2138 and 230, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
_Workers, and (2) the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, all lines, and its em- 
ployees, all classes. Three applications 
were received for the establishment of 
Boards, and a settlement was reached 
through mediation of the Department in 
a dispute for which application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
had previously been received. 


Applications received 


During the month of January ap- 
phleations for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows: 


(1) From the employees of the Cana- 


dian Express Company, lines in Canada, - 


being wagonmen, porters, clerks and 
messengers, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. A 
Board was established composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. U. E. Gillen, Toronto, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, Messrs. i’. H. 
McGuigan and Jas. T. Gunn, Toronto, 
nominees of the company and employees 
respectively. 

(2) From the employees of the On- 
tario Association of Electrical Contract- 
ors, being inside firemen and apprentices, 
members of the Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union, Toronto Branch. No 
Board was established in this case, as, 
in the Minister’s view, the dispute was 
not one which fell within the scope of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

(8) KEFrom the employees of the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Company, Limit- 
ed, Sydney Mines, N.S., being steel 
workers. This application was under 
consideration at the close of the month. 


Other proceedings under the Act 


During the month of January a settle- 
ment was reached in connection with the 
dispute between the Cornwall Electric 
Railway Company and eertain of its 
employees, being members of Division 
No. 946, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, for which an applica- 
tion for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation had been received during the 
month of December. Through the 
mediation of the Department of Labour 
negotiations between the disputants were 
renewed and a signed agreement cover- 
ing matters in dispute was effected. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the~British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, the Vancouver Power Company, Limited, and the Vancouver Island 
Power Company, Limited, and certain employees of each of the 


said companies 





A REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the British Columbia 
Electrie Railway Company, the Van- 
couver Power Company, Limited, and 
the Vancouver Island Power Company, 
Limited, and certain employees of each 
of the said companies, being members 
of Local Unions Nos. 213 and 230, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The Board was composed as 
follows: Mr. M. H. McGeough, Van- 
couver, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. A. G. McCandless and 
Edmund H. Morrison, Toronto, nominees 
of the companies and employees respec- 
tively. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and while no recommenda- 
tions were made as to changes in wages, 
a schedule of proposed changes in work- 
ing conditions was submitted. 


Report of Board 
e 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of 
differences between the British Co- 
lumbia Railway Company, Limited 
the Vancouver Power Company, 
Limited, the Vancouver Island 
Power Company, Limited, employ- 
ers, and Local Unions Nos. 213 and 
230 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, em- 
ployees. 


To the Fonourable 
G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation constituted in this matter 
and consisting of Mr. M. EF. McGeough, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour, Mr. E. H. Morrison, Repre- 
sentative of the Employees, and Mr. A. 


G. McCandless, Representative of the 
Companies, begs to report as follows: 
The Employees were represented be- 
fore the Board by Mr. W. E. Fletcher of 
Victoria, B.C., and Mr. Saville, Mr. 
Murrin, Mr. Newall, Vancouver, and 
Mr. Tripp of Victoria represented the 
Companies. Sek 
The principal points in dispute being 
an adjustment of wages and working 
conditions. The Company produced 
copious notes and data covering all 
points covered by the schedule, showing 
the working conditions of various similar 
companies in Canada and Western 
States; the employees also 
schedules of Brotherhood Unions to. 
prove their contentions that the schedule 


was not too rigid, and that the condi-. 


tions were enjoyed by other members of 
their craft particularly in the United 
states. Various witnesses were also 


called to give evidence as to local work- 


ing conditions. 


Wages. The employees asked for an 
increase of approximately $1.00 per day. 
The Company asked for a reduction 
of $10.00 per month, applicable to 
operators only, and a modification ot a 
number of clauses in the working condi- 
tions, which the Com pany claimed made 
the operating of their utilities very costly, 
while at the same tire the working 
conditions were uncalled for as far 
as the remuneration and _ local 
ditions of the men were concerned. 
The Company also claimed that the 
present scale of wages was higher than 
that paid by any other company in 
Canada for similar work, while the cost 
of living in Vancouver was less than in 
either Winnipeg or Toronto, and sub- 
mitted numerous exhibits to prove its 
contention. | 

In rebuttal the employees submitted 
a number of exhibits, basing their claim 
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for an increase in wages on the decrease 


in value of the purchasing power of 


money as compared with conditions which 


existed in former years, claiming the 


increase in pay did not keep up with the 


increased cost of living. 


When the question of increased wages 
was first discussed by the men, the cost 
of living had just about reached the peak 
and there may have been justification 
for an increase at this time. At present 
owing to the unsettled conditions and 
much unemployment, with slight signs 
of the cost of living decreasing during 
the past six weeks or two months, we do 
not recommend’ an increase in wages at 
the present time. f 

it might appear that the operators are 
recelving good wages and more money 
than is paid in most of the other com- 
panies’ power houses for similar work, 
but we do not think this is an opportune 
time to make any reduction in wages, 
and we therefore recommend that the 
present wage be maintained, with the 
exception of the auto drivers, who are to 
receive one hour’s extra pay when acting 
as groundmen, instead of two hours 
which has been formerly paid in Van- 
couver. 


Working Conditions—The greater 
part of the Board’s time was taken up 


~In discussing the working conditions. 


The Company took strong objection to 
the majority of the clauses on the 
ground that they did not exist in other 
agreements of similar companies, and 
owing to their rigidity the Company was 
put to unnecessary expense in con- 
ducting its business; this particularly 
applied to the sub-contracting of work 
and the building of farmers’ lines in 
rural and thinly populated districts. 


After considerable discussion and close 
investigation into each and every clause 
and its result, the Board recommends 
the modification of a number of clauses in 
the agreement. It has endeavoured to 
do this, and at the same time has en- 
deavoured to protect the employees 
from any hardship which may possibly 
occur from such modification. 


The agreement recommended by the 
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Board between the above mentioned 
parties is attached: hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Se¢d.) M. H. McGroveu, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. G. McCanpugss, 
Companies’ Representative. 


(Sgd.) E. H. Morrison, 
Employees’ Representative 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELectric Raiway Company, Limirep, — 
VANCOUVER PowrR Company, Limirep, 
_ THE VANCOUVER IsLanD PowrEr Company, 
lamirep, aND Tue INTERNATIONAL BrRo- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRKERS. 


THIs AGREEMENT made and entered into this 
day of A.D. 1921, by and 
between the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Limited, Vancouver Power Company, 
Limited, and the Vancouver Island Power Com- 
pany, Limited, doing business in the Province of 
British Columbia, or wherever the companies 
may now or hereafter operate their lines, herein- 
after designated and known as the “Employer”, 
the party of the first part; and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, their suc- 
cessors or assigns, the party of the second part: 


WITNESSETH: First, that for and in consider- 
ation of harmonious relations and settled condi- 
tions of employment with fnancial and personal 
relations mutually beneficial and the covenants 
and agreements herein mentioned, the parties 
hereto do hereby enter into, ordain, establish, 
and agree to the following wage schedule and con- 
ditions of employment, commencing cot 1): 
1921, which shall continue in full force and effect 
thereafter or until thirty days’ notice in writing 
be given by either of the parties hereto to the 
other, whereupon the same may be amended, 
cancelled, or substituted as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the parties hereto. 


The employer agrees to employ none but 
members in good standing of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, to perform 
the various classes of work mentioned in Article 
35, and further agrees that any such class of work 
performed for, or at the instance of the company, 
by contractors, sub-contractors, or third parties, 
shall be performed only by members in good 
standing of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, except that in the case of 
rural or thinly populated districts outside of 
cities prospective customers for light and power 
will be permitted to set poles only to meet the 
companies’ lines to secure light and power for 
themselves; the total number of poles in no case 
to exceed twenty poles, provided, however, that 
such poles be set on the customers’ own property 
and not on the highway. All cross-arm work, 
stringing wire and making connections to be 
done by journeymen of the companies’ line 
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department. All erection of such poles to be 
under the supervision of a journeyman of the 
companies’ line department. 

The employer agrees to furnish the represent- 
ative of the organization a pass through all the 
employer’s shops and stations, also an ‘‘all lines”’ 
transportation pass, during the life of this agree- 
ment. 

When necessary to interview the management 
in connection with any matter affecting this 
- agreement, the representative of the union, or the 
representative and a committee (if committee be 
appointed) shall be given an early hearing. 


WorkiInG RULES 
GENERAL 


These rules shall apply to all employees listed 
in Article 35, and shall be posted for the inform- 
ation and government of such employees. 


CONCESSIONS 


Article 1. (a) Any employee covered by this 
Agreement wil! be entitled on becoming a con- 
sumer, to gas concessions as heretofore, and to 
purchase electric ught from the company for the 
use of himself and his family only at 4 cents per 
kilowatt hour as measured by meter, and subject 
to such regulations for the use of same as the 
company may issue from time to time; the 
company to install meters free and charge no 
rent for same. 


(b) Free transportation shall be granted to all 
employees at all times over all lines within the 
eity in which they are employed, or over the 
interurban district in which they are employed. 
Under special circumstances the company may 
grant, upon request, a pass to an employee cover- 
ing transportation between the nearest inter- 
urban station to his home and the place where 
he is employed, should he be living in a district 
where city car accommodation will not ade- 
quately cover his needs. 

(c) Hach employee shall be granted one round 
trip pass per week for himself, wife and members 
of his family wholly dependent on him, over 
Districts 1, 2 and 4, good on any day of such 
week, and four round t1ip passes per year over 
District 3 or Saanich line, good on any day 
except Saturday, Sunday or public holidays. 

(d) Any employee residing on the interurban 
lines shall be entitled to purchase settlers’ tickets 
not exceeding thirty per month, at half rate for 
his wife and the members of his family wholly 
dependent on him, unless this provision is con- 
trary to law, provided that the minimum rate 
for such tickets shail be six cents. 

(e) Any employee making wrongful use of any 
of the concessions granted by this clause, or trans- 
ferring them to persons not authorized to re- 
ecive them, shall be dismissed from the service. 

(f) Employees covered by this agreement 
shall be entitled to the same transportation con- 
sessions as they received immediately prior to the 
date of this Agreement, where such concessions 
exceeded the concessions provided for in the 
foregoing subsection. 
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LAY-OFFS. 


Article 2. In cases of lay-off of men through 
slackness of work, etc., seniority and efficiency 
shall be taken into account. Men who for one 
reason or another are laid off for a period not 
exceeding six months must be given credit for all 
past services when. question of seniority is a 
factor. ; 


Men having previous service shall be given 
the preference in engaging men, provided services 
were satisfactory at time of lay-off. Written 
instructions to this effect to be given to all 
officials by the management. 


LINEMEN AND WIREMEN. 


Article 3. (a) Any employee giving orders 
and having charge of more than three men shall 
be a foreman. All foremen shall have at least 
three years’ experience in one or more branches 
of the trade. 

(b) In no case shall a foreman be permitted 
to handle tools or do that class of work required 
of a journeyman or helper while employed in the 
capacity of foreman. : 

(c) Sub-foreman: Any employee giving orders 
and having charge of three men or less shall be 
sub-foreman. 

(d) Sub-foremen shall not be required to 
handle tools or do that class of work required of 
a journeyman or helper when crew is working 
on high voltage wires or where work is hazardous. 

(¢) Expenses of board and lodging will be 
allowed all foremen when sent away from home 
town. 

Article 4. Journeyman: An employee having 
three or more years’ experience in one or all 
branches of the trade as listed in Article 35. 


Article 5. Apprentice: (a) An employee not 
having three years’ experience in one or more 
branches of the trade. All apprentices must serve 
three years’ actual work in the business before 
they can be rated as journeymen, except where 
journeymen cannot be obtained, and the ratio 
of apprentices shall not exceed one to seven jour- 
neymen in each department. Apprentices shall 
not be required to do journeymen’s work, except 
during the last six months of their apprenticeship 
and shall be under direct supervision of journey- 


en. 

(6) Groundmen to be given preference when 
taking on apprentices, merit and ability being 
equal, and to have an allowance for the time they 
have worked as groundmen on their apprentice- 
ship; the allowance to be calculated on the basis 
of one-third of the time worked as groundman, 
but in no case shall the time allowance exceed 
one year. 


Article 6. Hight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. Regular working hours 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., except as provided by 
Article 24. 


Article 7. Employees to go to and from the 
storeroom and from camp to camp in the em- 
ployer’s time. Men detailed on jobs. outside 
the city limits shall be entitled to meals or in lieu 
thereof 75 cents per meal. 


_ pay as per shcedule. 
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Article 8. (a) Overtime shall be computed on 
the basis of eight hours per day and at the stand- 
ard rate the employee is entitled to in Article 35. 

(b) Overtime computed at double time of 
standard rate will be paid for all time worked at 
other than the employee’s regular assigned hours, 
and when following the regularly assigned hours 
shall continue until employee is relieved from 
duty. Relief shall be for at least a period of 
eight hours. 

(c) An employee called for work before 5 a.m. 
shall be entitled to overtime until relieved from 
work. After 5 a.m. and before 8 a.m. he shall be 
entitled to overtime until 8 a.m. After 8 a.m. 
straight time only will be allowed. Employees 


called on duty shall receive not less than four . 


hours’ pay at standard rate, except when em- 
ployee is called between 7 and 8 a.m. , when over- 
time rate only shall be allowed. 

(d) When called for trouble, such calls shalt 
be bona-fide emergency Calls. 

(e) All time worked on holidays by other than 
shift men shall be considered as overtime. 
Holidays shali be as follows:—Sundays, Satur- 
day afternoons, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such 
other holidays as are generally observed in the 
Province in which the companies operate when 
such holidays are enforced by the companies. 
Employees entitled to vote will be allowed time 
off to vote on election day, with pay. 


Article 9. (a) All employees affected by this 
schedule detailed for work away from home 
town upon a temporary job will be allowed ex- 
penses of board and lodging as_ hereinafter 
stated :— 

(b) For the first twenty-one calendar days, 
full expenses of board and lodging will be allowed, 
and for the following nine calendar days $1 00 
per day shall be added to the standard rate of 
Any job exceeding thirty 
days shall be considered a permanent job 
for which no board and _ lodging will 
be allowed. Employees shall be notified 
before being sent away from home town 


~ whether the work will be classified as temporary 


or permanent job. If classified as a temporary 
job and work exceeds thirty calendar days, 
board and lodging will be allowed until return 
to home town. If classified as a permanent Job 
and a return to home town (except in case of 
dismissal or resignation) is made in less than 
thirty days, board and lodging will be allowed. 

Article 10. Emplovees affected by this sche- 
dule resigning or dismissed from work while 
away from home town, after tourteen days’ em- 
ployment, will receive transportation to home 
town, where payment will be made. 

Article 11. The employer agrees to pay all em- 
ployees covered by this schedule by cheque four 
times per month. Pay day to be as follows:— 
on the 8th for time eSNG: from 23rd up to and 
including the last day of previous month; on the 
15th for time worked from Ist of month up to 
and including the 8th; on the 23rd for time 
worked from 8th up to ‘and including the 15th; 
on the Ist for time worked from 15th up to and 
including the 238rd., provided that in incorpor- 
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ated cities the payment shall be made in cash at 
or before the hour of twelve noon on Saturdays, 
or before 5 p.m. on other week-days. 

Article 12. (a) All cable splicers’ helpers shall 
be journeymen electrical workers. 

(b) Expenses of board and lodging will be 
allowed all lead cable splicers and helpers when 
sent away from home town. 

Article 13. (a) All joining, splicing, testing, 
bonding and connecting of lead covered cables 
considered as under the jurisdiction of and 


- belonging to cable splicers, and all this class 


of work to be done by journeymen cable splicers. 

(b) All bonding, racking, repairing and main- 
tenance of cables and electrical equipment used in 
connection with cables and underground man- 
holes, pits, tunnels or subways shall be done by 
journeymen cable splicers. 


Article 14. Cable splicers at no time shall be 
allowed to work on live cables or where work is 
hazardous unless attended by a helper. Cable 
splicers shall not work on live cable carrying in 
excess of 650 volts and shall not work on cables 
where the difference in potential is more than 300 
volts between conductor and ground, it, being 
understood that work on cables set forth in above 
section shall mean to cut off, splice, wipe Joints, 
repair broken armor by means of hot metal, 
and bending. 


Article 15. All wires carrying a voltage of 
650 or over shall bc classed as high veltage wires. 


Article 16. Where work is being done on high 
voltage wires, two journeymen must be assigned 
to the job, and are not allowed to work on two 
different wires at the same time. 


Article 17. In ease of trouble on live high 
voltage wires or where work is hazardous, two or 
more Journeymen must be sent out to repair 
trouble. One man may be sent out to watch 
until another man can be obtained. 

Article 18. No journeyman shall be allowed 
to work on a high potential wire carry ing a volt- 
age In excess of 2,600 volts. 

Article 19 (a) On all lines built or reconstruc- 
ted after July Ist 1916, all wires of any circuit 
carrying more than 5,000 volts will be kept not 
less than four feet away from any other circuit. 

(b) On existing lines where adjacent wires of 
two separate circuits carrying over 5,000 volts 
are closer than four feet, employees ‘shal! not 
mor on one of the two circuits while the other is 
alive 

Article 20. All installations, repairs and main- 
tenance work on street electroliers shall be under 
the jurisdiction of and done by journeymen 
electrical workers. 


Article 21. Working on poles, bridges, towers 
and fixtures at an elevation of 85 feet or over, 
time to be computed at two times the standard 
rate as per schedule. 

Article 22. Linemen to have jurisdiction over 
assembling and erecting towers, framing and 
setting poles. 

Article 23. In all gangs erecting poles, towers 
and fixtures or pulling in cables, at least three 
journeymen shall be assigned to job, except in 
isolated districts in case “of. three poles or less 
where only two journeymen are available a 
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‘third man in the gang may be substituted at 
Journeyman’s rate. 

Article 24. (a) Troublemen, helpers and dri- 
vers on trolley and electric light work, working 
shift work, will be paid at straight time for any 
eight consecutive hours out of the twenty-four 
hours for trouble only. f 
shifts in turn of not longer than two weeks’ dur- 
ation and must take one day off in seven. 

(6) Troublemen, helpers and drivers assigned 
to shift work on regular day off to receive two 
times standard rate. 

(c) Emergency crews to work on trouble only. 

(d) There shall’ be three troublemen in Van- 
couver, one to relieve the other two and to do any 
inside as well as outsidé trouble work when not 
relieving. All to be combination-men. 

(e) In case of sickness, accident, emergency 
or unusual load conditions, a lineman may be 
employed as troubleman, provided he has not 
less than twelve hours’ rest before being called. 

(f) The company may employ one combin- 
ation man on the Fraser Valley and one in North 
Vancouver. 

(g) No man to be assigned to shift work for a 
period of less than thirty days, except as provided 
by the subsection (e). 


Article 25, All blasting shall be done by ex- 
perienced powder-men. 


Article 26. In new buildings employees shall 
“receive the minimum wage of the organization 
of the I. B. E. W., in whose jurisdiction the work 
is being done, getting the higher price for that 
class of work. On all buildings where inside 
Wiring is being done, where the work requires 
more than four man-hours’ time, journeymen 
shall receive the minimum wage of the organiz- 
ation of the I. B. E. W. in whose jurisdiction 
the work is being done, getting the higher price 
for that class of work. 

Article 27. Men driving automobiles shall be 
paid as per wage schedule, except where driving 
is done by employees in addition to other duties, 


in which case they shall be paid one hour’s extra. 


pay per day or part thereof at standard rate. 
This shall not apply to troublemen and patrol- 
men. Employees shall in no case furnish means 
of transportation. 

Article 28. (a) Station wiremen shall have 
Jurisdiction over maintenance of electrical appar- 
atus in substations. 

6) In absence of foreman, a journeyman shall 
be left in charge, who shall rate as foreman while 
acting in that capacity, 

Article 29. The employer must furnish pro- 
tective shields for protection of men working on 
wires Carrying voltage in excess of 650 and shall 
furnish each gang with first aid sets. 

Article 80. Suitable covers to_be provided for 
work cars during inclement weather. 


STATION OPERATING STAFF. 
GENERAL. 
Article 31. (a). Journeyman Operator: An 


employee having not less than three years’ ex- 
perience in electrical work. His duties shall 
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consist of the operation of station during his 
shift. Pie” 


Article 31, (b) Apprentice Operator: An- 
employee having less than three years’ experi- 
ence of electrical work. His duties shall consist 
of pperating stations as enumerated in Article 
32 (Cc). : : 

(c) Ratio of apprentices to journeymen shall 
not exceed one to seven over System, subject to 
Article 32 (c). 

(d) Relief operators must be journeymen and 
must be paid not less than six days per week, 
except where the present. relief operators are 
apprentices, in which case they may be continued. 
Relief operators to be allowed straight time for 
travelling. 

(e) Monthly days off may not be taken whilst 
on night shift. — ; 

(f) In all branches (i.e. Load Dispatchers, 
Operators, Apprentices and Helpers) where three 
shifts are worked, shifts shall be worked by what 
is known as the revolving watch: 7k-15k, 15k- 
23k, 23k-7k. Two weeks to be maximum period 
of shift. 

(g) Instations working two shifts only, men to 
take shifts in turn. 

(h) Eight consecutive hours 
four to constitute a day’s work. 

(t) In case of sickness, a reasonable amount of 
time will be allowed with pay at the discretion 
of the chief operating engineer. 

(7) In the event of working overtime double 
the amount of time worked will be allowed off x 

(k) Where men are required to work more 
than one shift in 24 hours (except when changing 
shift) they will be allowed double time off, for 
the second shift. : 

(1) Operators may do any minor electrical 
repairs in the Station. 

(m) Four days’ monthly vacation and fourteen 
days’ annual vacation allowed with pay. In the 
event of men having worked less than one year, 
one day’s holiday will be allowed for each month 
heen: up to the month in which holiday is 
taken. 


out of twenty- 


STATION OpmrRaTING STAFF. 
MAINLAND, 


Article 32. (a) Load Dispatcher: The Load 
Dispatcher on duty has control over the general 
operation of the plant, and instructions issued by 
him in regard to switching, clearances, load dis- 
tributions, etc., must be regarded as final. 


(6) Chief Load Dispatcher: A Journeyman 
Operator having charge of Load Dispatchers and 
performing all monthly reliefs of Load Dispat- 
chers. 


(c) No apprentice operator shall take charge 
of a shift except during the last six months of his 
apprenticeship and then only in case of emergen- 
ency, except in Fraser Valley and Lulu Island 
and portable substations, where apprentices of - 
not less than one year’s experience may be em- 
ployed. Owing to the excess of apprentices due to 
existing conditions, the present apprentices may 
be allowed to continue their apprenticeship. 
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(d) Barnet, Coquitlam and railway portables 
shall require a journeyman if operator is neces- 
sary, except in case of present attendant at Bar- 
net, who may be retained, but may be classified 
as an apprentice operator and paid the wages of 
a first-year apprentice, so long as he continues 
-his present duties. The duties of the attendant 
at Barnet shall continue as at present, and the 
same atrangement shall apply to Coquitlam if 
an attendant is necessary. 


(e) Oilers or helpers employed at power houses 
and Main Street substation, and Rock Bay, may, 
after twelve months, be rated as apprentices. 


(f) At all power houses, Main Street sub- 
station, and Rock Bay substation, there shall be 
at least one operator per shift and two helpers 
for the Station. 


(g) At Horne-Payne, Point Grey, Barnaby 
and New Westminster, there shall be at least one 
operator per shift and one helper at night. 


(h) Vancouver Steam Plant Electrical Board 
one operator per shift when in operation. 
\ 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATIONS. 


Class A. All power houses, Lake Buntzen, 
Jordan River and Main Street substation. 


Class B. Horne-Payne, Haro Street, Point 
Grey, Farl’s Road, Burnaby, New Westminster, 
North Vancouver and Rock Bay. 


Class C. Fraser Valley Substations, 
Island, Goldstream and Portables. 


~ 


Lulu 


METERMEN. 


Article 33. (a) Eight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Regular work hours from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


(6) Metermen shall have jurisdiction over 
all meters except switchboard meters in substa- 
tions and power houses. Electric ranges and all 
household apparatus and electrical appliances 
to be repaired as formerly so long as the company 
continues to do this work. 


(c) In the case of sickness, a reasonable 
amount of time will be allowed off with pay at the 
discretion of the Superintendent; also pay will 
be allowed for public holidays. 


(d) In the event of working overtime, double 
the amount of time will be allowed off. 


(c) Article 8 (e) and Article 9 (a) and (b) 
apply to metermen. 


Arc TRIMMERS. 


Article 84. (a) Are trimmers on patrol work 
to work any eight consecutive hours out of the 
twenty-four, and forty-eight hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work. 


(b) In case of sickness, a reasonable amount of 
time will be allowed off with pay at the dis- 
cretion of the Superintendent. 
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(c) One day per week will be allowed off with / 


pay. : 


(d) In the event of working overtime, double 


the amount of time worked will be allowed off. 


Wace SCHEDULE. 


Article 36. (a) Line Department and Wire- 


men. 
Per day 
Lead covered cable foreman...... $8.75 
Journeyman cable splicer........ 8.00 
Foreman lineman. .20 ois. ae 8.50 
Sub-foreman lineman............ Cases, 
Journeyman lineman............ 7.00 
Foreman wireman .< 5.254... 6.. 2.58.50 
Journeyman wireman............ 7.00 
Armature winder 2 ae 7.00 
Transformer winder............. 7.00 
NVI OMULIVETY Cnet CO agen Pb Ne oe 5.50 
LroubiemManehin th os see oes 7.00 
PUCDAII ait Corea ie. hikers cee nee 7.00 
Groundinanoy <2) veo. sry dak 5.50 
rack thonder, a4. cs tarere ye 7.0 
Apprentice Linemen and Wiremen. 
Desimerat 003 5 tan ae 5.65 
Oriremths gas ise a ey 5.90 
Whe TOTES Hone at tS om a ts cng 6.20 
Bac ee ane cu. (et aimee cess 6.45 
Bmp NTN i Rh Ore. MREME, SEW hi 6.70 
id CEL tuaeee py Gai es Sek ean mPa Be ., CUPERSMLEE 7.00 
Apprentice Cable Splicer. 
Bepmnners:., age, sa. -vaseean eed 7.00 
EQ Amo Mths. “seek, oats cae eer eae 7220 
ie Ba et hae SR cy ae mata Treat ge "L230 
36 JAS OEEAE LER: F Sonnets ees SLL BURD giro) 8.00 
(b) Station Operating Staff. 5 
Per month. 
Operator— 
Class, A-stationsy wyci) Sod) hou. $185 .00 
Fa Spee EE. Pace Re: 180.00 
bid di ere N Resa a Rio fester a 175.00 
Apprentice Operator— 
EST Vea AG 2 cee OFLE ali s ~ 140.00 
2nd year...... BUSA MAT et ae ons Se 145 .00 
SEULARVOAT A Taha e erk dado? SOG DL. 155.00 
Engineer-in-Charge— 
Cla sack. Statlolps. vos co ctedils EL ths 210.00 
Rig see ah aT he vot ¢. eae 195.00 
See aLe La ance ear 185.00 
Bloormenrand: helpers: |... 5 nase. 140.00 
Fad Dicnatcnenss. 0. <\) eee 215.00 
Chief load-dispatcher=...,.<... 0. 220.00 
(c) Meter Department— : 
MGbeMeliipce ss eka ee a 150.00 
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Apprentice metermen— 
TSCAVCRY cm, sal.) Keeeeeeer ss chee whe ease 130.00 
TLL SV CAL 2: 03. cae mem ee Re er ak 140.00 
STV OAT <i. sve Rede uit eas ae 150.00 

IWECGER TOPEIIAN:, <\hetee sigs). vik perce < eee) 195.00 


(d) Arc Trimmers— 
ATC: tLiIMINe ea coe coon nae 155.00 
Arc tester and repailrman............ 


In Witness Whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto affixed their hands and seals, through 
their respective officers, the day and year first 
above written. 
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British Cortumpia Evectric Raimway Co., 
LIMITED. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways, all lines, and 
employees, all classes 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railway, all lines, and employees, all 
classes. The Board was composed as 
follows: Mr. J. M. Godfrey, Toronto, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Messrs. 
F. H. McGuigan, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the company, and Mr. 
David Campbell, Winnipeg, nominee of 
the employees. The members of the 
Board concurred on all points save one, 
and recommended that certain dismissed 
employees be reinstated and paid -for 
the time they had actually lost by their 
dismissal. The most important feature 
_ of the dispute was, however, the request 
of the employees for the withdrawal of 
the order prohibiting employees of the 
Canadian National Railways from _be- 
coming candidates for the Provincial 
or Dominion Parliament, and on this 
point no agreement could be reached. 
The chairman and Mr. Campbell sup- 
ported the employees in their demands. 
Mr. McGuigan did not concur and pre- 
sented a minority report. 


Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act, 1907 and of a 
dispute between the Canadian Na- 


tional Railways, employer, and its 
employees, being members of va- 
rious railway employees’ organiz- 
ations, employees. 


Toronto, January 29th, 1921. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


™~ 


Dear Sir, 


The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished by you under date of December 
10th, 1920, to enquire into the dispute 
between the management of The Can- 
adian National Railways and their em- 
ployees, being members of the various 
railway employees’ organizations, beg 
to report as follows :— 


Upon the Board being completed, it 


was ascertained that its hearings could 


be conveniently held at Toronto, and 
Monday the 17th day of January 1921, 
was fixed for the commencement of its 
proceedings. 


The Board proceeded on that date and | 
the employees were represented by: 

Mr. H. E. Barker, Canadian National 
Western Lines, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, of Winnipeg. 

Mr. 8S. M. Berry, Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 

Mr. J. M. Mein, Deputy President, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
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Mr. E. A. Ball, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 

Mr. A. Johnston, Assistant Grand 
Chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. 

Mr. H. W. Harper, representing Ma- 
chinists. 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, President, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour. 

Mr. W. B. Turnbull, Grand Vice- 
President, United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railroad 

Shop Labourers. 

Mr..A. C. Hay, Vice-President, Bro- 
therhood Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

Mr. A. J. Ryall, General Chairman, 
Canadian National Railways Western 
Lines, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

Mr. R. A. MacDonald, General Chair- 
man, Canadian National Eastern Lines, 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

Mr. James Murdock, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Mr. Geo. K. Wark, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman 
and Enginemen. 

Mr J.a2P. Merrigan, 
Boiler Makers and Helpers. 

Mr. John W. Bruce, representing 
Plumbers, Steamfitters and Helpers. 

Mr. John Noble, representing Inter- 


representing 


ers. 

Mr. J. W. J. Smith, General Chair- 
‘man, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. 

Mr. P. Woods, representing United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Mr. G. A. Stone, General Chairman, 
Canadian Government Railways, Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. Louis Beuloin, representing Bro- 
therhood of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. T. M. Spooner, General Chair- 
man, Canadian Northern System Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers. 
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Mr. W. G. Atkinson, General Chair- 
man, Canadian Government Railways, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

Mr. J. J. Trainor, representing Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, Eastern Lines, 
Gy Nips 

Mr. W. H. Phillips, General Chair- 
man, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Western Lines, C. N. R. 

Mr. W. G. Powlesland, General Vice- 
President, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Mr. Hills, Assistant to the President 
of the Railways, attended unofficially 
on behalf of the Management. At a 
later date President Hanna also attended 
on invitation by the Board. 

Upon opening up of the matters in 
dispute, it was found that practically 
all of the employees of the railways 
to the number of upwards of fifty-eight 
thousand, were directly concerned.The 
locality of the dispute is the various 
railways throughout Canada now oper- 
ated under what is generally known as 
the Canadian National Railways. 

‘The dispute arose as the result of a 
telegram dated September 23rd, 1920, 
sent to Mr. D. B. Hanna, President 
of the Canadian National Railways, by 
Mr. Robinson, an official of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in New Bruns-. 
wick: 


Have you any objection to any C. N. R. 
Employees becoming candidates for the New 
Brunswick Legislature and if so could you give 
reasons? Please wire reply immediately. 


To this telegram Mr. Hanna, replied 
on September 25th: 


Your message yesterday. Under no cir- 
cumstances can an employee continue as such 
with the Canadian National Railways and_be- 
come a candidate for legislature Provincial or 
Dominion. The moment he does so he auto- 
matically severs his connection with the rail- - 
way. ‘The reasons are too obvious tor discus- 
sion. 


While these telegrams appeared in the 
press and were given considerable pub- 
licity, no formal order was issued in 
writing to the employees and bulletined 
according to regular railway . practice. 
In fact, up to the present time the order 


\ 
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has not been promulgated in accordance 
with the procedure usually recognized 
in connection with the operation of 
railways. The representatives of the 
employees’ organizations took no steps 
in connection with the so-called order 
as they claimed it was not an order or 
rule binding on them until issued in the 
regular way in writing and properly 
bulletined. 


The order came up for specific applic- | 


ation in connection with the three em- 
ployees whose cases are referred to us 
for report. 

In June, 1920, Mr. Palmer was elected 
as a candidate of the Labour Party to 
the Manitoba Legislature for the con- 
stituency of Dauphin. At the time of his 
election he was train dispatcher at 
Dauphin in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways. Before the road 
had been taken over by the Government 
he had been an employee of the Can- 
adian Northern for many years. 

Mr. Moore, who was returned at the 
same election as the Labour representa- 
tive for Springfield, was a painter in 
the Canadian National shops in Win- 
nipeg. He had also been an employee 
of the Canadian Northern. 

Mr. Higgins, a boiler maker in the 
Canadian National shops at Leaside, 
near ‘Toronto, early in September, 1920, 
accepted the nomination of the Labour 
Party to contest a bye-election in North 
Kast Toronto for the Ontario Legis- 
lature. This election was held on the 
7th of November and he was defeated. 
These shops were owned and operated 
by the Canadian Northern before Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

It was admitted that these three men 
were employees not of the Government 
but of a company whose capital stock 
is owned by the Government. Mr. 
Hanna and his associate directors are 
still in fact and in law directors of the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company. 

Messrs. Palmer and Moore | had 
applied for and received leave of absence 
to contest their constituencies. It was 
not shown that at the time the leave 
was requested their purpose was to take 
part in the election. It was, however, 
stated and not denied that their candi- 
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datures were a matter of public notoriety 
and well known to the officials of their 
respective divisions. 

After the election, both men returned 
to their duties and continued in the 
employ of the company until Novy- 
ember. ‘There is no evidence or suggest- 
ion that after the election they failed in 
any way to faithfully and efficiently 
perform their duties or that their posi- 
tions as members-elect of the Manitoba 
Legislature had in any way injuriously 
affected the railway or interfered with 
the proper performance of their duties. 

Early in November, Messrs. Palmer 
and Moore were called before their 
superintendents and notified that unless 
they agreed to resign as members of the 
Legislature they would be dismissed 
from the service of the company. They 
refused to do so and were forthwith 
dismissed. 

Mr. Higgins did not quit work after 
accepting the nomination but continued 
to perform his duties, until about ten 
days before the election when he applied 
to his foreman and was granted leave of 
absence to conduct his campaign. A 
few days later he was surprised when 
notified by his foreman that his accept- 
ance of the nomination had resulted in 
his automatic dismissal from the ser- 
vice of the company. Immediately after 
the election he reported for work and was 
refused. 

These dismissals resulted in a com- 
bined protest against President Hanna’s 
order by the various railway employ- 
ees’ organizations followed by a request 
for a conference with him. This was, 
arranged and was held in Toronto on 
December 3rd, 1920. After a lengthy 
discussion Mr. Hanna refused to recede 
from his position or modify the order. 

The employees then applied for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Board was 
established. betta 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
cases of Messrs. Palmer, Moore and 
Higgins. can be dealt with apart from 
the determination of the principal ques- 
tion in issue. In fact, the management 
made little effort to justify these dis- 
missals and intimated that if the ques- 
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tion of principle were conceded, these 
cases could be satisfactorily adjusted. 

It would seem that when President 

Hanna sent the telegram replying to 
Mr. Robinson on September 25th, he 
believed that all the employees of the 
Canadian National Railways were civil 
servants, or, in any event, subject to 
the same restrictions as civil servants. 
It is difficult to believe that at the time 
he sent this telegram he could have 
known, or if he knew could have fully 
considered the legislation of Parliament 
dealing with this question enacted in 
the Session of 1919. 

All civil servants are under what is 
known as the Civil Service Act of 1918. 

This Act contains the following prov- 
isions: 

“Sec. 32 (1) No deputy head, officer, clerk or 
employee in the civil service shall be debarred 
from voting at any Dominion or Provincial elec- 
tion, if, under the laws governing the said elec- 

tion, he has the right to vote; but no such 
deputy head, officer, clerk or employee shall 
engage in partisan work in connection with any 


such election, or contribute, receive or in any 
» way deal with any money for any party funds.”’ 


There was an Amendment to that 
Act passed in 1919: 


“Sec. 38a. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to positions in connection with the 
Government railways or any railway owned or 
controlled by His Majesty.” 


The effect of this legislation is that 
Messrs. Palmer, Moore and Higgins 
were not civil servants and were in 
exactly the same position, so far as the 
law is concerned, as the employees of a 
privately owned railroad. 

Mr. Hanna further claimed that in 
sending his telegram of the 25th of 
September, he was simply repeating 
a long established rule of the Canadian 
Northern Railway. The employees, on 
the other hand, emphatically stated that 
they were never given notice of any such 
rule, and Mr. Hanna admitted that the 
‘rule had never been issued in regular 
form. 

As evidence that there was no such 
rule on the Canadian Northern, it was 
shown that Mr. Casey, a locomotive 
engineer, was twice given leave of 
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absence to contest the Saskatoon con- 
stituency in elections for the Saskatche- 
wan Legislature. 


It was also shown that, before the 
telegram of September 25th, there 
was no intimation of any such rule on the 
Canadian National Railways. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in the Ontario 
general elections of October, 1919, Mr. 
Sweezey, a yardman at Capreol, was 
given leave of absence to contest the 
constituency of Sudbury. In fact Mr. 
Hanna admitted that no employee 
of the Canadian Northern had ever been 
refused leave of absence to offer himself 
as a parliamentary candidate. 


Applying these facts to the cases of 
Messrs. Palmer and Moore we find that 
these men had the legal right to stand 
as candidates for the Manitoba Legis- 
lature. There was also no rule of the 
Railway in June, 1920, which prohibited 
them from doing so. They applied for 
leave of absence in the regular way 
and this leave was granted by the duly 
authorized officials of the company. 
After the election, they returned to their 
employment with the company and no 
suggestion has been made that they did 
not, up to the time of their dismissal, 
perform their duties faithfully and 
efficiently. It is admitted by the 
management that under the agreement 
between the company and its em- 
ployees no employee can be summarily 
dismissed without cause. 


The facts in connection with the case 
of Mr. Higgins are slightly different. It 
is clear, however, that at the time he be- 
came a candidate in North East Toron- 
to there was no rule prohibiting him from 
accepting the nomination. He also re- 
ceived leave of absence in the regular 
way and at no time did any act which 
could result in his automatic dismissal 
from the service of the company. 

It seems also to the two members 
of the Board who have had practical 
experience in railroading that the whole 
proceeding with regard to the so-called 
order is irregular. Such an order could | 
only be made a rule of the road by 
promulgation to the employees in writ- 
ing and by being bulletined in the 
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regular way. This has never been done 
and it is doubtful if even now the order 
has any binding effect on the em- 
ployees. 

The Board, therefore, in view of all 
the facts, recommend that Messrs. 
Palmer, Moore and Higgins should be 
reinstated without loss of seniority and 
paid for time actually lost by reason of 
their dismissal. 


With regard to the fourth question in 
dispute, namely: the request of the 
employees for the withdrawal of the 
order, Mr. McGuigan, representing the 
employers, holds somewhat different 
views from the other members of the 
Board and will make a separate report 
on this point. 


(Sed.) Joun M. Goprrey, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. H. McGuiean, 
Representative of the employers. 


(S¢d.) D. CampBExt, 
Representative of the employees. 


Report of Messrs. J. M. Godfrey and 
D. Campbell 


In the consideration of the fourth 
question submitted to them, namely, 
the request of the employees for the 
withdrawal of the order, the Board has 
heard much evidence and the able and 
exhaustive argument of both sides. 
They feel that no good purpose can be 
served by a minute analysis of the 
evidence and the argument, or by an 
expression of an opinion in a detailed 
way as-to the various matters submitted 
to them. They have been influenced in 
coming to this conclusion by the prac- 
tical solution offered as a settlement of 
the dispute and in their opinion a full dis- 
cussion would consequently be largely 
of an academic character. 


It appeared early in the proceedings 
that in reality there was little difference 
between the position taken by the 
management and the employees. 

Mr. Hanna based his position on the 
following pronouncement made by Sir 
Robert Borden in Parliament at the 
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time the railroads were being taken over 
by the Government: 


As to the immediate future I have already said 
that we do not intend to operate the Canadian 
Northern Railway system directly under a De- 
partment of the Government; it is our intention 
to operate it for the present through the corporate 
machinery by which it has been operated in the 
past. There will be a reconstituted Board of 
Directors. We shall endeavour to get the best 
men we can and we shall not interfere with them. 
We shall leave the administration and oper-. 
ation of that road to be carried on absolutely 
under that Board of Directors and we shall use 
every means available to the Government (and 
if necessary we shall come to Parliament for that 
purpose) in order that anything like political 
influence, political patronage or political inter- 
ference (I am using the word “‘political’’ in its 
narrower sense) shall be absolutely eliminated 
from the administration of that road. 


Mr. Hanna stated that at the time he ~ 
and his associates took office it was un- 
derstood that this was to be the policy 
of the management and that it was only 
on this condition that they accepted 
office. ‘The employees stated that they 
agree absolutely with this policy and 
are prepared to co-operate to the utmost 
with the management to prevent politi- 
cal interference or the exploitation of the 
railroads for political purposes. The em- 
ployees regard this policy to preclude 
such matters as appointing friends of 
the party in power to positions on the 
road, the establishment of a_ political 
patronage list in connection with the 
purchase of supplies, the infiuencing 
of employees in elections by officials, 
superintendents, etc., and also as a 
prohibition against the exercise by the 
management of its powers in favour of 
or against any political party. 


But they maintain that this policy 
does not involve the prohibition of any 
employee under any circumstance offer- 
ing himself as a candidate in parlia- 
mentary elections. They further main- 
tain that the Government and Parlia- 
ment could not have intended any such 
prohibition inasmuch as when the matter 
was considered by Parliament in the 
session of 1919 they were specially ex- 
cluded from the disabilities of the 
Civil Service Act and were in fact 
confirmed in all the civil rights which 
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they had enjoyed as employees of a 
privately owned railroad, — 

The employees agree that there is no 
rule which entitles them to leave of 
absence as a matter of right and that 
the management may refuse leave of 
absence for proper cause if in its opinion 
it would be against the interest of the 
railroad to grant such leave of absence. 
They claim, however, that leave of ab- 
sence has practically always been 
granted except for three reasons: (1) 
When there is a shortage of men; (2) 
When the applicant desires to enter the 
service of another road; (3) When the 
applicant desires to engage in the liquor 
business. 

They agree that in some cases an 
employee could not efficiently perform 
his duties with the company and at the 
same time pursue a_ parlis nentary 
career. In these cases the management 
would be quite within its rights to re- 
fuse leave of absence. But they also 
~ state that there are many classes of em- 
ployees whose occupations are of such 
a character that this disqualification 
would not apply. They give as illus- 
trations of this the cases of Messrs. 
Palmer, Moore and Higgins. If leave of 
absence were granted to these men their 
positions could have been filled by others 
and on their return they could have 
resumed their duties without detriment 
to the company. They do not believe 
any evil results have been occasioned 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, because four of its employees have 
been permitted to engage in parliament- 
ary careers. Of these, two have attained 
Cabinet rank, the Minister of Labour 
in the Federal Government, and the 
Minister of Mines in the Ontario Goy- 
ernment. — 

In view of the really insignificant 
difference between the management and 
the employees and their sincere agree- 
ment on the principle that there should 
be no exploitation of the company for 
political purposes, the Board believed 
that some working arrangement was 
possible which would solve the difficulty. 
It seemed obvious that the common 
purpose could best be attained if the 
uritation caused by the order were 
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eliminated and the two parties vitally 
interested in the successful operation 
of the roads brought together in hearty 
and sympathetic co-operation. 


The Board accordingly spent several 
days in an effort to bring about by con- 
ciliation and reasonable compromise a 
practical working arrangement which 
would secure the maintenance of the 
policy agreed upon and yet recognize 
that which the employees regard as 
their basic and legitimate rights. 


The employees finally made the 
following proposal: : 


Memo. SUGGESTED BY THE EMPLOYEES AFTER 
HAVING RECEIVED AND CONSIDERED THE 
MEMORANDUM SAID TO HAVE BEEN IssuED 
BY THE COMPANY AND HANDED TO THE 
CHAIRMAN ON JANUARY 19, 1921: 


Toronto, Ont., January 20th, 1921. 


The representatives of the organizations con- 
cede without reservation that the first essential 
requisite for service with the Canadian National 
Railways is unstinted and continuous- loyalty 
in such service and that this must be evidenced 
to continue in the service. 


Loyalty being the first requisite for employ- 
ment it should be held that an employee cannot 
continue in the service while undertaking to 
exploit for political purposes the operation of 
the Railways, but to accept nomination in the 
ordinary way or to be elected to a public office 
should not be regarded in itself as prima facie 
evidence of disloyalty. 


It is claimed that no posted or written rule 
was violated by the two members of the Mani- 
toba Legislature who ran for and were elected 
to such positions while in the employ of the 
Canadian National Railways and that they 
should therefore now be reinstated and reim- 
bursed for such time as they may have lost as 
employees of the Railways on account of the 
order of dismissal issued in their cases. The 
same principle should be recognized in the case 
of the employee who ran for the Ontario Legis- 
lature and was defeated in North-East Toronto. 


If an employee is requested by his fellow citie 
zens to become a candidate for, or is elected as 
a member of Parliament, it must be understood 
that the service of the Railway must not be 
embarrassed by his aspirations for political 
preferment and that only in such cases where 
this may be shown to be the ease can he, with the 
sanction of the company’s officials and the 
committee of his fellow emplovees, be given 
leave of absence. / 


It should be noted that this proposal 
recognizes the principle that in the 
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consideration of applications for leave 


of absence the interests of the company 
must be regarded as paramount. .The 
company being fully safeguarded, it is 
the opinion of the Board that this solu- 
tion of the dispute can be accepted by 
the management, without abandoning 
the principle enunciated by the Govern- 
ment. It should at least be given an 
honest and sincere trial. 


The undersigned members of the 
Board therefore recommend the accept- 
ance of the employees’ proposal. 


(Sed.) Jonn M. Goprrey, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) D. Campsetu, 
Representative of the Employees. 


Mr. McGuigan’s Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Executive Man- 
agement of the Canadian National 


Railways, employer, and employ-— 


ees of the Canadian ‘National Rail- 
ways, employees. 


To the Honourable, 
G. D. Robertson, 

: Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir, 


While earnestly desiring agreement 
with my colleagues and a unanimous 
report, it seems to me advisable to say 
that I am decidedly of the opinion that 
it would be most unwise to dispose of 
Question No. 4, as proposed by the em- 
ployees on Jan. 20th, last, as shown in 
the Appendix to the Board’s Report, 
which is so ingeniously vague as to be 
susceptible of as many different inter- 
pretations as interested political aspir- 
ants have capacity to devise, and, if 
adopted as a rule of the railways, would 
result in impairment of discipline, and 
become a source of frequent and endless 
disputes. In addition, it would be 
most unfair to the great majority of 
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honest and efficient officials, and other 
employees having no desire for Parlia- 
mentary honours or other Government 
positions, who, continuously, year after 
year, conscientiously perform their daily 


duties. 


Any general rule providing equal 
rights in promotion to the very few 
employees politically inclined, and serv- 
ing the railway only at such times period- 
ically as best suited their own personal 
interests, and who, if eleeted to Parla- 
ment might advocate policies and sup- 
port measures in direct opposition to the 


interests and views held by the great . 


majority who devote their entire time 
and energies to the service and interests 
of the railway alone, would be mani- 
festly unfair. 


On the important question of political 
control, influence or interference in the 


operations or management of the Can- | 


adian National Railways, leading re- 
presentatives of the employees em- 
phatically proclaimed their earnest and 
hearty approval, and pledged President 
Hanna their support against any efforts 
in that direction, admittedly agreeing 
with the decided opinion of a vast 
majority of the thinking people of the 
Dominion, that political domination 
or interference in the management or 
operations would result in the laxity of 
discipline and general demoralization 
of the service.to an extent which would 
eventually reduce earnings and corres- 
pondingly increase the already heavy tax 
burden of the Canadian people, who own 
these railways. 
this seeming unity of opinion on the 
main proposition, the employees made 
vigorous protest against 
Hanna’s declaration of policy, as out- 
lined in the following telegrams :— 


Moncton, N.B., Sept., 23, 1920. 


By ene 6 Bag fig Kh to: a 


Sydney, N.S. 


Have you any objection to any C. N. R. em- 
ployees becoming candidates for the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature, and if so, can you give reasons ? 
Please wire reply immediately. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Rosinson. 


Unfortunately, despite 


President 
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Truro, NS. Sept., 25, 1920. 


J. A. Robinson, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Your message yesterday. Under no circum- 
stances can an employee continue as such with 
the Canadian National Railways and become 
a candidate for legislature, Dominion or Prov- 
incial. The moment he does so he automatic- 
ally severs his connection with the railways. 
The reasons are too obvious for discussion. 


(Sgd.) D. B. Hanna. 


Representatives 


of the employees 
contend that if. this policy were 
enforced it would. restrict their 


political freedom and deprive them 
of their right of representation in 
the Dominion and Provincial Parlia- 
ments, which they held to be the inalien- 
able right of all citizens. This conten- 
tion was clearly shown to be without 
foundation, as they were unable to sus- 
tain this by any rule, or schedule, or to 
establish that their rights as citizens 
were in the slightest degree affected by 
President Hanna’s declaration of policy. 
While some three or four individual cases 
were cited of railway employees being 
elected to Parliament, also filling other 
important Government positions, and 
still holding their seniority rights in 
railway service, it was shown in each 
case to be by special arrangement, un- 
supported by any rule or schedule oblig- 
ations on the part of the railway. 


President Hanna’s telegram of Sep- 
tember - 25th simply outlines what he 
understands to have been the _ policy 
of the Government, as several times 
declared and elaborated by Premier 
Borden in speeches before Parliament 
during the year 1918, when consider- 
ation was being given by that body to 
taking over and operating these lines. 


On the other hand, leading represent- 
atives of the employees positively and 
emphatically stated that within the 
same period, Premier Borden granted 
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them an interview, during which he gave 
them absolute assurance of an entirely 
different nature. 


Careful consideration during and since 
the hearings of all evidence and other 
matter submitted to the Board, coupled 
with many years’ experience in the 
operation of railways and familiarity 
with operating rules, including also the 
schedules of employees’ organizations in 
all branches of the service, leads me to 
the conclusion that President Hanna 
was clearly within his rights in his. 
declaration of policy; and also that it 
would be a commendable act of justice 
to reinstate the three men dismissed, as 
their offence was evidently due to the 
fact that this policy had not been 
brought to the attention of the em- 
ployees in the usual manner, by general 
circular or bulletin notice posted on the. 
Bulletin Boards, or in the books. pro- 
vided at Ter minals, Shops, Stations and 
Offices for such purposes. 


If the Railway Management accepts 
the recommendation of the Board re- 
garding the reinstatement of these 
three men, (Messrs. Palmer, Moore and 
Higgins) it should remove the real 
grievance, leaving open only the ques- 
tion of interpretation of President 
Hanna’s declaration of policy,—a ques- 
tion of outstanding importance which, 
IT understand, Parliament alone has the 
power to decide. | 


Therefore, believing that satisfactory 
adjustment, insuring continuance of the 
cordial relations and co-operation which 
has always existed between the officers 
and employees of these railways, must 
certainly be in the best interests of all 
concerned, I earnestly recommend that 
the matter be given the most serious 
consideration and, if deemed necessary, 
finally disposed of by special legislation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) F. H. McGuiaan. 
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FURTHER REGULATIONS AFFECTING WESTERN, COAL MINERS 


EN new orders have been received 
from the Director of Coal Oper- 
ations for Alberta and Eastern British 
Columbia.* Order No. 155 confirms 
an agreement between the Western 
Canada Coal. Operators’ Association 
and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. Order No. 156 increases’ the 
selling price of bituminous coal and 
lignite. Order No. 157 increases the 
price of coke, and Order No. 158, the 
price of anthracite. Orders Nos. 159 and 
160, relate to rates and conditions at the 
mines of the Canmore Coal Company. 
Order No. 161 has reference to the price 
charged for powder by the Rosedeer 
Coal Mining Company of Wayne, Al- 
berta. .Order No. 162 has reference to a 
dispute over the contract rate for work 
at the mines of the Canmore Coal 
Company. Order No. 163 relates to a 
dispute at the Bankhead Mines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
regarding payment for the erection of 
timber in cross-cuts. Order No.164, 
has reference to the price charged for 
powder at the mines of the Jewel 
Collieries, Ltd., Wayne, Alberta. — 


OrDER No. 155.—This order con- 
firms an agreement entered into be- 
tween the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America dated October 25, 
1920, providing for an additional amount 
of $2.50 per day for day men over that 
paid on October. 31, 1919, and an addi- 
tional amount for boys equal to that 
given in the competitive field. In both 
cases the 92-cent war bonus is included. 


OrpER No. 156.—An increase of 60 
cents per ton is authorized in the selling 
price of bituminous coal in areas east 
and west of Crow’s Nest Pass and west 
of Edmonton, Brazeau and ‘Canmore; 
an increase of 60 cents per ton is au- 


*For details of previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1920, p. 1290, and various preceding issues. 


thorized for the price of lignite coal in 
the Drumheller area, and an increase of 
65 cents per ton in the Lethbridge area, 
from October 25. 


OrpER No. 157.—An increase of 
$1.00 per ton in the price of coke is 
authorized in areas east and west of 
Crow’s Nest Pass from October 25. 


OrpEeR No. 158.—Mines of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Company at 
Bankhead, Alberta, are authorized to 
increase the price of anthracite coal 85 
cents per ton from October 25. 


OrpDER No. 159.—This order provides 
for rates and conditions at the mines of 
the Canmore Coal Company, Limited, 


‘to be in effect until March 31, 1922. 


Upon application of the management 
of the company the price of $18.20 per 
lineal yard is fixed for Number Four 
Gangway in the Carey seam, including 
handling coal and rock. 


‘The employees of the company 
claimed that extra payment should be 
allowed for the erection of post timbers 
and lagging in the Stewart seam, on 


account of the change in pitch of the 
seam. It was ruled by the Director that - 


the contract when made specified that 
the rate paid for this class of work in- 


cluded. the erection of post timbering © 


and lagging, and the contention of the 
employees, therefore, was not sustained. 


OrvER No. 160.—The employees of 
the Canmore Coal Company made 
application for payment for the over- 
pushing of cars in addition to the rate 
specified in the contract. 
was arrived at by mutual agreement 
between the management of the com- 
pany and its employees, and was inserted 
in the contract at the request of the 
chairman of the miners’ scale com- 
mittee, the Director ruled that it should 


As this rate — 
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continue during the life of the agree- 
ment. 

A claim made by the employees for 

payment for the overturning of cars . 
when required to be done by the miners, 
was also disallowed, as the custom had 
been in existence practically since the 
inception of the mine, but the Director 
declared that the custom should be dis- 
couraged as far as practicable. 
The miners of the Canmore Coal 
Company made further claim for pay- 
ment for over-shovelling coal, on the 
basis of 72 cents per lineal yard from 
12 to 21 feet, $1.44 from 21 to 30 feet, 
and $2.88 from 30 to 40 feet. The con- 
tract provides payment for shovelling 
coal in the Stewart seam on the basis 
of 55 cents per lineal yard if shovel- 
led from 25 to 35 feet, and $1.10 
per lineal yard if shovelled from 35 
to 60 feet. The Director ruled that 
the application for extra remuneration 
was not in order, and that the rate as 
applied to the Stewart seam should also 
apply to other seams at that mine. 


OrpER No. 161.—A dispute arose at 
the mines of the Rosedeer Coal Mining 
Company at Wayne, Alberta, regarding 
the price of powder supplied to the 
miner. The clause in the agreement 
with reference to the subject states: 
‘‘When explosives supplied are being 
sold to the miners, they shall be fur- 
nished at cost price which shall include 
. handling, transportation and insurance.”’ 
After investigating figures submitted 
by the company, the Director decided 
that the price in this instance should 
be $4.24 per keg. As shipments of 
powder vary in price from time to time 
this decision had reference only to the 

consignment in dispute. 


OrpDER No. 162.—A dispute arose at 
the mine of the Canmore Coal Com- 
pany regarding the contract rate for 
work in the Carey seam. The em- 
ployees claimed that conditions had 
changed and that the amount of rock 
in the coal exceeded that which existed 
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when the agreement was made. The 
Director stated that a clause in the 
agreement provided that ‘‘when a min- 
er’s working place becomes deficient 
owing to any abnormal conditions— 
preventing him from earning the mini- 
mum wage of $6.35 per shift, the Com- 
pany shall pay him a sufficient amount to 
secure him the said minimum, providing 
he had done a fair day’s work.” He 
found that the average earnings of the - 
contract miners in this seam amounted 
to from $8.25 to $8.55 per day. He 
therefore decided that as the earnings: 
of the men employed at this work were 
above the minimum provided theif 
complaint was not substantiated. 


OrpDER No. 163.—The employeesat the 
Bankhead mines of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Company claimed that they 
should receive extra payment for the 
erection of timber in cross-cuts in 
Number 0000 seam, and that formerly 
when this work was done. they had 
received extra remuneration for it. 
The Company stated that no extra 
remuneration was allowed for this work, 
and that no official had authority to 
compensate any workman for it. The 
clause in the agreement. covering this 
class of work reads as follows: ‘Cross- 
cuts (between breasts) 10 feet wide 
inside of timber by height of seam, 
$5.25 per lineal yard, including single 
timber lagged.”” The Director found 
that from this wording the driving of 
the cross-cuts included the erection of 
timber at the price mentioned, namely 
$5.25 per lineal yard. He therefore de- 
clared that the contention of the em- 
ployees was not substantiated. 


OrpDER No. 164.—A dispute arose at 
the mines of the Jewel Collieries, Lim- 
ited, Wayne, Alberta, regarding the 
price of powder supplied to the miner. 
It was mutually agreed to accept the 
price of $4.24 per keg as fixed by Order 
No. 161 in the case of the Rosedeer 
Coal Mining Company. This agreement 
was confirmed by the Director. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 1920 


Des the year 1920 there was re- 

duced strike activity in Canada and 
a consequent reduction in time loss. In 
fact, the time loss due to strikes was 
practically back to the average of the 
past 20 years. 


There were 285 strikes and lockouts 
in Canada during the calendar year. Of 
this number, fourteen were carried over 
from 1919, making a net total of 272 
strikes commencing in 1920. The num- 
ber of employees involved in the 285 
disputes was 52,150 and the number of 
employers was 1,272. The total time 
loss was estimated at 886,754 working 
days. This is ascertained by multiply- 
ing the number of men directly affected 
through a strike or lockout by the num- 
ber of working days they are so affected 
during the time the firm or establish- 
ment is involved. 


A strike or lockout, counted as such | 
by the Department of Labour, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and of not less than forty-eight 
hours’ duration. Unless a dispute cor- 
responds to this definition it is not classi- 
fied as a strike or lockout, and is not 
weluded .in the officially published 
statistics, although, for Departmental 
purposes, it is recorded. ‘There were 
47 of these disputes involving 4,759 em- 
ployees and a time loss of a 4,507 work- 
ing days during 1920. 

There were several prominent strikes 
which contributed largely to the total 
time loss. Among these were: A strike 
of shipyard employees at Halifax from 
June 1 to August 11, involving 2,000 
employees and a time loss of 104,000 
working days; a strike of power develop- 
ment employees, engaged on the Chip- 
pawa canal project, from June 19 to 
July 12, involving 2,000 employees and 
a time loss of 86,000 working days; a 
strike and lockout of steamfitters, metal 
workers and machinists at Montreal, 
from August 13 to August 31, involving 


3,000 employees and a time loss of 48,000 
working days; and a strike of miners 
in the Alberta coal fields from October 
® to October 19, involving 3,402 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 38,075 work- 
ing days. 


In about 3 per cent of the strikes, 1,000 
or more employees were involved, and 
in about 60 per cent of the strikes less 
than 100 employees were involved. As 
to duration, 46 per cent of the strikes 
were in existence for 10 days and under; | 
about 57 per cent were under 15 days’ 
duration, and about 22 per cent were 
over 380 days’ duration. Four were un- 
terminated at the end of the year. 


Classified by provinces, Ontario had 


more strikes than any other province, 


with 85.8 per cent of the total. Quebec 
was second -with 18.6 per cent and 
—— British Columbia third with 18.2 per 
cent. Ontario also had the greatest time 
loss, 228,992 working days, or nearly 
26 per cent of the total, having been 
lost through strikes in this province. 
Quebec had the next largest number in 


this respect also with a loss of 221,328 


working days, or 20 De cent of the 
total. 


The class of tee most affected 
during 1920 was Metals, Machinery and 
Conveyaneces in which there were 69 
strikes, involving 13,250 employees and 
a time loss of 349,295 working days. 
Forty-five strikes, involving 11,790 em- 
ployées and a time loss of 165,509 work- 
ing days, occurred in the Mines, Smelt- . 
ers, Quarries and Clay Products group. 
Thirty-four strikes, involving 4,840 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 72,878 work- 
ing days occurred in the Building and 
Construction group. Thirty-three strikes, 
involving 3,852 employees and a time 
loss of 79,054 working days, occurred 
in the Lumbering industry. The above 
four industrial groups sustained the 
createst time loss through strikes. 
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Classified by causes, 205 of the 285 
strikes recorded involved wages. Of this 
number, 134 were solely for increased 
wages, 40 for increased wages and 
shorter hours, 24 for increased wages 
and other changes, and 7 were because 
of a reduction in wages. Twenty-one 
strikes involved union recognition or 
were -in protest against non-union la- 
bour, and 22 strikes were in protest 
against discharge of employees. ae 


The record shows that 125 of the 
strikes terminated in favour of employ- 
ers and 66 in favour of the employees; 
69 were compromise settlements, while 
25 were indefinite or unterminated. 


As regards methods of settlement 116 
strikes terminated as a result of direct 
negotiations between the parties in dis- 
pute, 42 terminated through the efforts 
of conciliation or mediation (almost 


entirely of the Department of Labour), 
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4 by arbitration and 7 by the operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. In 57 strikes, the employees re- 
sumed work on their employers’ terms, 
and in 386 strikes the strikers were re- 
placed. 


sere 


There were several disputes—notably 
those of moulders at Hamilton, Preston 
and Collingwood, painters at Windsor; 
machinists at St. John, engineers at 
Hamilton and plumbers and steamfitters 
at Vanecouver—which the Unions con- 
cerned still regarded as unterminated at 
the end of the year, but in which condi- 
tions were no longer affected or which 
ceased to come under the Department’s 
definition of a strike. 


The accompanying tables give in 
statistical form particulars of the trade 
disputes in Canada during 1920, with a 
summary of the record for the past 
twenty years. 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF LABOUR DISPUTES BY YEARS 





No. of Disputes 





Disputes in existence in the year. 











In existence Beginning in Employers Employees Time loss in 
Year. in the year the year involved involved working days 
BQO Dreiser ee ee oo a 104 104 ’ 273 28,086 632,311 
TOD Oe eRe. een cn at 121 121 420 12,264 120,940 
SOUS ee oh ed eyo ek Se a The 146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
POA wipes herrea n Sard ess. Gee PS Rae ee 99 99 575 16,482 265,004 ° 
WOOO Tce oy Cake. Pea oe «tos 89 88 437 12,223 217,244 
DOL tee eee ene eo oh ee 141 141 1,015 26,050 359,797 
Dh: Ry igs dren. ey a Ie oe me 149 144 825 36,624 621,962 
OO ee Me wernt aes hg) oe ee ie 68 65 175 25,293 708,285 
{OOo MOE Leal At i ie i ig ak Ge a aa 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
5 C9 8 ae ER Gee iG Spe CME Aa ot ome 84 82 Abs es 21,280 718,635 
TOLL eee a Se ee ee 99 96 475 30,094 2,046,650 
HOU Ae re ee RN aot. ue, te 150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
(TC Ge i BNE Fon A Ii i 113 106 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
OV Y, EO ae aa ARO TA cepts EES ae 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
EO IG Peay irs hoy ROAM 7 EI, ae Be 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
TGIS re a Se Sk nee ek 75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
re Te SS REGS «a Aaa cai ir Se are An 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
OT Sie ee cece oe sara A a eh ie eee ote 196 191 766 68,489 763,241 
REE YN iets Sen ac Oe ; 298 290 1,913 138,988 3,942,189 
1G NY eatin sat erat, eae, CG Os cas 285 272 1,272 52,150 886,754 
Dotal yt aet at So ket Oe a 2,521 2,455 14,095 | 702,747 17,647,793 
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TABLE II.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED. 











Disputes Number Time loss 
involved ‘ 
Number of employees involved _—————— 
Number Per cent of| Employees Working days Per cent of 
total ; ; total 
2.500 and-upwatds,..°<.. 0... 50.0.-4 3 ioe! 8,902 96,075 10.8 
1,500 employees to 2,500............ : 2 arf 4,000 140,000 ~ 15.8 
1,000 employees to 1,500............ 3 Ad 3,400 48,400 («85 
500 employees to 1,000............ 14 4.9 8,688 141,024 15.9 
250 employees to 500..........¢. 33 11.6 11,019 174,714 19.7 
100 employees to 250............ Be 20.0 8,837 155,487 eS 
50 employees to 100............ 65 22.8 4,666 82,327 9.3 
25 employeesto 50............ 56 19.6 1,921 36,573 4.1 
Under 25 employees................ 52 18.2 Chto mes 12,154 1.4 
MOtAl sean ai te ati ee Beer A 285 100.0 52,150 886,754 100.0 
Bi ; 





TABLE IIIl.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY TIME LOSS. 




















Disputes Number Time loss 
involved i 
Number of working days lost. | |  _ |. |. 
Number Per cent of Employees Working days Per cent of 
total total 
Overs100;000) daysiteil it ides kt coaeee 1 4 2,000 104,000 nig brs 
50,000 and under 100,000 days....... : whee *s <f As se 
25,000 and under 50,000 days....... 3 boy: 8,402 122,075 13.8 
10,000 and under 25,000 days....... 17 6.0 11,686 257,563 29.0 
5,000 and under 10,000 days....... 17 6.0 4,686 115,275 - 13.0 
2,500 and under 5,000 davys....... 40 14.0 9,401 | 149,439 16.8 
1,500 and under 2,500 days....... 29 10.1 4,463 56,281 : 6.4 
1,000 and under 1,500 days....... 24 8.4 BSD 29,706 3.4 
500 and under’ 1,000 days....... 40 14.9 3,572 29,532 See 
250 and under 500 days....... 42 | 14.7 2,480 14,873 ie 
100 and under 250 days....... 35 12:3 1,447 6,164 4 
UnnerslOO days. tre6 ceetass 5. skeen 36 12.6 617 1,846 Pp 
Time loss unknown....... ..'.......% 1 4 41 ae 
Notalen. Reece See Ste 285 100 52,150 886,754 100 
TABLE IV.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY DURATION. 
Number 
5 Disputes. : involved._ Time loss. 
Period of Duration. | | | hs 
ss Per cent Working Per cent 
Number. of total. Employees. days. of total. 
ARNE OOACKS «uid viernes GMs aoa 2 Bees 66 Zone 9,368 29,457 3.0 
Sto lO days. 2. o So ee ees Pies 66 ee 9,537 67,316 7.6 
TONtGtLS GAVS<os dt oR ee 31 10.9 7,795 88,665 10.0 
Lo tose CBVS it. oe nt ee eeret ees 34 11.9 9,727 160,067 18.0 
D0 torn GAVEI ea. Cole hone Tas 26 9.1 7,206 169,443 19.1 
Ghsrar SD AV Sara. nee tates cree eke ee eae ~ 60 Leo 7,158 316,216 Sone 
Indefinite or unterminated.......... 12 4.2 1,359 55,590 6.3 


| | fl 


TOtAaws sso s cos ueee p slaies 285 100 52,150 886,754 100 
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TABLE V.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY PROVINCES. 















































Number 
Disputes involved. Time loss. 
Province. 
Per cent Working Per cent 
Number. of total. Employees. days. of total. 
INOVA SCOLIA Se are se cern oe ohare ee ~ 20 a0 6,100 161,376 18.2 
New Brunswitk.s... savstens ones 10 Bao 1,104 22,474 2.5 
QuUuebeCreredact ose Pn 53 18.6 12,920 221,328 2520 
ONTaTIONESS oe de nats a warren te 102 35.8 12,256 228,992 2059 
IVEam Iv ODE erie hebiie sie c..Uareietens oath ote iene 2 NG 92 526 02 
Saskatéhewane. fcc oun ewes males 2 oye 100 720 .08 
AID Onta Stat et rele ee ecg alts ee ee 36 12.6 8,593 127,019 14.3 
British @olumblacscs me 5 cele eee oe 52 18.2 4,910 101,588 sia bal: 
Interprovincigin, cae cov craret dite here 8 2.9 2,075 22,731 2.6 
ota lene tere es 285 100 52,150 886,754 100 
TABLE VI.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY INDUSTRIES. 
| 
| 
Number | 
Disputes. Involved. Time loss. 
t 
Industry._ | = 
Per cent | Working Per cent ~ 
Number of total. Employees. | days. of total. 
Thum bering ses sr en te ene 30 11.5 3,852 79,054 8.9 
Mines, smelters, quarries, clay pro- 
: UCTS HMCLCL want foie Seem ya Rw 45 15.8 11,790 165,509 TS 0 
Railway, canal and harbour construc- 

LION ae ee Oe mine et 3 a van | 235 3,707 4 
Building and construction........... 34 11.9 4,840 72,878 8.2 
Metals, machinery and conveyances. . 65 22.8 13,250 349,295 39.4 
EW OGG WORKIN gis a halos heise ce ae Bis 8 2.9 1,344 24,137 27 
Pulpeandipapersar wie tutsomsic soe) arate 4 1.4 1,161 12,090 1.4 
Printing and publishing...... prion ae a 2.4 353 2,026 a2 
Wlot hierar rane: Lie tis Shae 9 3.2 L270 20,520 23 
Migsbq al (ont tht ae el ne ar oop re yearns 4 1.4 755 4,673 a5 
Food, liquors and tobacco..........- 22 MAT 3,221 43,695 4.9 
Leathers tc hie oee, oh ec we noe 3 A he E 63 1,519 2 
Transportation :— : 

Steam railway service....... Ae 2 AA 265 4,780 5 

Electric railway service......... 4 17¢ 3,094 14,347 1.6 

Miscellaneous transport......... 7 2.4 1,224 7,590 9 

INA VIgAtIONis, procera terion e ne 9 Sag 1,832 21,819 2.5 
Pablicwutiiticss..0. 2 emer te 6 Past 2,253 38,902 4.4 
Municipal employment............. 7 2.4 397 8,448 1.0 
Miscellaneous.) sccpaire ces ti eiy « eee 13 4.6 960 11,765 1.3 

PRO TANS Saratoga cates heaves anew 285 100 52,150 886,754 100 
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TABLE VIII—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, BY METHODS.OF SETTLEMENT 


Industry or occupation 


MIM beEring is cc ies 
Mines, smelters, quarries, 

clay products, etc.... 
Railway, canal and har- 
‘bour construction...... 
Building & construction 
Metals, machinery and 

conveyances......... 
‘Woodworking. ........ 
Pulp and paper... s..... 
Printing & publishing.. 
AC lOG Ng ees, Ho cre one 
eBextilestes emer sr nas ae 


| OF CELE OVA TA SR SUR Ve ce 
eaten. ftir. Ak iced carat 
‘Transportation :— 
Steam railway service. 
Electric railway service 
Miscellaneous tran- 
BDORUT fern sored, Le tae 
Navigation.......... 
Public utilities......... 
Municipal employment. 
‘Miscellaneous.......... 
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Negotiations 
between the 
parties 
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Conciliation 


or 


mediation 


Arbitration 


Reference to 
Board under 
03 Be Act 


— | J | | | 


Number ofl Number of|Number of/Number of/Number of|Number of|Number of|Number of 


disputes 





employees 
involved 


Oe 


see eee ewes 


19,187 


Returned to work on 











disputes | employees} disputes | employees| disputes | employees 
involved involved involved 
2 Cod Ce Cita pee re urs mn bs mapa el) « Seyet eae: 
(i 1,701 1 bi 0 il erence muerte |. ewe 
1 ETT orsrck ois oS ciel slavestaalehe. all ees eeelacs s.ccoo lbeietenarce eters 
Ua ee ye 1 200 a 648 
3 BOLO EO ee eeleicus sn isies a alee veter’ 1 24 
2 AOQ re lahat Gesteertor bnoile awe tracey she 1 500 
2 CO Lay ta | Same > Re aire Fe a AO Ia Wen OR MR lle tk Bir erg a 
1 Bora listen es cone ene Saint 6. Were eraaieiey. a Hetansbap muerte anaes 
1 95 1 COUe ee ah ch a cee oars 
2 534 SRE aR UR pete UE te Bid Nera Ak oa lass as bee J 
3 V7 Soe se POR Vata oi ame Seren Sl te pearl areal ol Seti 
1 DT ans aie Wes Bre ocho. celle ae ieee eee [toons ekavarer tate 
Hie eS ase GR. ABA R an Ge | AU oe CS SUPT CORA ae aaa iI 65 
31 DAM I occa vel os Sree capans 1 92 
2 AGO irae ete acct oh tae fsa Lere Ran atesol opera lie noeed wale reacts 
2 ASS mei e cree A ail neve tal oie 2 1,186 
ARS RB Ne ee at ag - a cat 8G: |x ene pena tine tar 
i GOR ioe echo ahiae C1 RS ale serstetio: Gh otal aceemaraealetsrcce ete touatecieeeee s 
42 10,783 4 760 7 2,515 
Replacement of Otherwise Gncluding 
strikers indefinite and unter- Total 


employers’ terms 


Number of|Number of|Number of|Number of/Number of|/Number of|Number of 


i | rr | a | | | 





disputes | employees | disputes employees 
involved involved 
TuMberingse. . es eas 5 1,163 10 687 
Mines, smelters, quarries, 

clay products, etc.... Lz 6,979 5 172 
Railway, canal and har- 

bour construction.... 1 DY Phrase Sccatewe | aks Sep seousetaysile 
Building & construction. Ze 271 2 21 
Metals, machinery and 

conveyances......... We 4,258 9 527 
Woodworking.......... 2 121 1 32 
Pulp and paper........ a} 46 1 170 
Pricing Ge Ub lis Ei 22) sts | ote cetecera oe ol Las ae’ ioe veil eserane oie stele. ole: siete 0/0 oehe 
Clothing erg erat oe 2 650 |- 1 35 
TE ORb UGS Soest 5 aah cis store 1 VS ORS | Sorc ceteces ss, strteee cad. ocenate 
Foods,’ liquors and to- 

PRCCOUS oreies othe si ciche a « 6 557 1 7 
ALCALION --Secaesrs hora crane one) eflonemovoweloe chs [la Oka al a) oecere: the a Se ters tet ete roete diate 
‘Transportation — 

Stearnnsrallwaveservice a nieie seven cin sileretcrel a oe .crselfetaae se: eekepiors) | ai oV earaunl a ols. 

Electric railway ser- 

VAGOee Yeeetitete ee aS clereaitnys SET Bis, BCE ORR CRE ON 0 .CECH CREO OI CLO eee Ke Ee 
Miscellaneous tran- 
BD OEG ware orarc batecars callie) olshere\ahotes|'e crete tehauelsue'a'|iatereis selenerss) s.clsiw ors &e) ohe 

NAVARA EIOMs cms rae ss 1 90 1 11 
Pup UW CUities tests saceea lie seco bl ctass [leis ae sscan spare 2 128 
Municipal employment.. 1 10 2 49 
“Miscellaneous.......... 1 20 1 40 

(Potala reece st se , 67 14,330 36 ose 


minated.) 





disputes | employees | disputes 
involved 

7 517 30 

2 91 45 

1 43 3 

3 847 34 

2 171 65 

AOE vatate ee | Leopeee ouarebaee 8 

aot Bite ele sleet es 4 

2 114 7 

1 60 9 

Pe ee uatel eles ed eV ematererert « 4 

1 250 22 

1 19 3 

Ba uni stats facdilidcrciteenate ake © 2 

a 240 4 

1 300 a 

Ps hare eN Neng RT Pat OP 9 

Sietate tote sid = liearerchetorenatert 6 

ASSO ors, Gil lavetes acevete suet 7 

1 50° 13 

23 3,028 285 
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755 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1921 


Ox strikes, involving 560 employees 

were reported as having commenced 
during January. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
10. strikes, involving about 964 work- 
people. 
of industrial disputes was estimated at 
15,951 working days, as compared with 
14,654 in December, 1920, and 35,535 
in January, 1920. The time loss oc- 
casioned by the 6 strikes which began 
in January was 6,031 working days, 


The total time loss on account 


while a loss of 9,920 is charged to the 
four strikes that commenced prior to 
January. Termination was reported in 
the case of one strike which commenced 
prior to January. Four strikes ¢com- 
mencing during January terminated 
during the month, leaving the following 
five strikes affecting 384 workpeople on 
record onJanuary 31:plumbers,Montreal ; 
Sydney ; 
Marie ; 


railway employees, 
Sault Ste. spinners, 
Guelph and shoe workers at Montreal. 


garment 
workers, 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


LUMBERING.—The strike of 60 loggers 
at Jackson Bay, B.C., which commenced 
on November 14, 1920, in protes. against 
reverting to piece-work, terminated on 
January 28, the strikers being replaced. 
One hundred shingle makers at New 
Westminster struck against a 20 per cent 
reduction in wages. Work was resumed 


a week later, the employees accepting the 


reduction. 


BuILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. — The 
strike of plumbers in Montreal which 
commenced on October 4, 1920, was un- 
terminated. Six hundred employees 
were involved at the commencement of 


the strike, and at the end of the month, 
there were.175 still involved. 


Meraus, MACHINERY AND CONVEYAN- 
cEs.—The strike of railway employees 
at Sydney, which commenced on Novem- 
ber 22 for increased wages, was un- 
terminated at. the end of the month. 
Over three hundred shipyard employees 
at Victoria struck on January 19 in pro- 
test against a reduction in wages. The 
strike was terminated on January 31, the 
employees accepting a wage reduction 
of 50 cents per day. : - 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. — An al- 
leged lockout of 78 employees in the 
printing trade occurred at Vancouver 
on January 3, when a dispute arose over 
a new wage schedule. The dispute was 
temporarily settled on January 18, when 
the matter was referred to arbitration. 
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Industry or occupation. 





LUMBERING:— 
Loggers, Jackson Bay, B.C......... 


BuILDING AND CONSTRUCTION:— 
Plumbers, Montreal, Que 


Metarts, Macuinpry anp CoNvey- 
ANCES :— 
Employees of steel and coal com- 
panies, Sydney, N.S. 


LEATHER: — 
Shoe workers, Montreal, Que 


LuMBERING:— 
Shingle makers, New Westminster, 
BSG 


Merats, MacHingery anpd CONVEY- 
ANCES:— 
Boilermakers, patternmakers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


etc., 


WoopworRKING :— 
Piano workers, Toronto, Ont 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING:— 
Printers, Vancouver, B.C........... 


CLoTHING:— 
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AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1921. 
No. of Time loss 
Particulars. employees | in work- 





Strikes commencing prior to January, 1921. 


Commenced November 14, 1920. Men objected to being 
put on piece-work. Settled by replacement of strikers. 
Work resumed January 28. 


Commenced October 4. For increased wages. 
minated. 


Unter- 


Commenced November 22. For increased wages and im- 


proved working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced November 8. Against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Strikes commencing during January 1921. 





Commenced January 1: Against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations; reduction accepted. Work 
resumed January 8. 


Commenced January 19. Against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by negotiations; reduction accepted. Work 
resumed January 31. 


Commenced January 6. Against a reduction in piece- 
work prices. Settled by mediation of Department of 
Labour;* reduction accepted. Work resumed January 
15. 


Commenced January 3. Dispute over wages. Settled by 
negotiations; men returned to work on January 18 
pending a decision of newspaper scale now in arbi- 
tration. 


Garment workers, Sault Ste. Marie,|;Commenced January 17. Men desired piece-work instead 


Ont. 


TEXTILES: — 
Spinners, Guelph, Ont 


© lesie! @) eb ene 10h 





of weekly work. Unterminated. 


Commenced January 11. Against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 








afiected -| ing days 








60 1,320 
175 4,375. 
150 3,750 

19 475. 
100 606 
325 3,075 

17 153 

78 1,053 

14 182 

26 468 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 


DECEMBER, 1920 





HE following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 


Kingdom during December, 1920, based 


on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the January issue 
of the British Labour Gazette. 


NUMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes, involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in December was 
34, as compared with 60 in the previous 
month, and 61 in December, 1919. In 
these new disputes nearly 62,000 work- 
people were directly involved, and over 
2,000 indirectly involved (7.e. thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes oceurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In ad- 
dition to the numbers involved in new 
disputes, nearly 8,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, 
in 65 disputes which began before De- 
eember and were still in progress at 
the beginning of that month. The total 
number of disputes in progress in De- 
eember was thus 99, involving about 
72,000 workpeople, as compared with 
1,138,000 workpeople (including about 
1,100,000 workpeople in the coal mining 
industry) involved in 186 disputes in 
progress in November, 1920, and 110,- 
000* workpeople involved in 107 disputes 
in progress in December, 1919. 


Causes.—Of the 34 new disputes, 11, 
directly involving about 2,200 work- 


people, arose on demand for advances— 


in wages; 6, directly involving about 
10,700 workpeople against proposed re- 
ductions in wages; 38, directly involving 
about 2,100 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 9, directly involvmg about 
46,000 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing employment of particular classes or 
persons; and 5, directly involving about 
600 workpeople, on other questions. 


Resutts. — During December settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 16 new 
disputes directly involving about 47 ,500 
workpeople, and 15 old disputes, directly 
involving about 7,200 workpeople. Of 
these disputes 4, directly involving about 
400 workpeople, were settled in favour 
of the workpeople; 18, directly involv- 
ing about 6,200 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers ; and 9, directly in- 
volving about 48,100 workpeople, were 
compromised. In the case of 8 disputes, 


“directly involving about 4,200 work- 


people, work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 








Number of Disputes 





























Lacon] 
= a 
a3 | % 
q 2 Q 4 
38 | 34 
oe a ra \ fers) I 
“ ca | aA 
Groups of Trades ks aa B A 
a com B.S 
FI 5 a & 42 
oO 2 86 o 
ro) q ae re 
execs ice mere 
eal bbe fe 
or uae ~a cS 
a = Sou 23 
gate £2 | $3 
CN ee ihe q 0. a 
Ss s 6 =) 2 as) 
nD va) i= a < 
Buildingy...+...+.- 12 4 16 4 800 24,000 
Mining and Quarry 
NEE eres 7 6 12 47,400 151,000 
Metal. Engineering ; 
and Shipbuilding} 15 7 22 13,600 189,000 
Textile and Clothing 8 1 8 1,200 14,000 
‘Transport: .a)2n<.0 5 5 10 2,700 26,000 
Other Trades:..... 18 at 29 2.300 25,000 
Total, Dec., 1920.. 65 34 99 72,000 429,000 
Total, Nov., 1920. . 76 60 136 | 1.138,000 | 3,631,050 
Total, Dec., 1919....} 46 61 | 107 | * 110,000 |* 1,808,000 


*Revised fiyurce. 
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The majority of the workpeople in- 
volved in December, 1920, were account- 
ed for by two disputes, viz., a strike of 
45,000 coal miners, etc., in the Rhondda 
district, which lasted three days, and 
a strike of. joiners and carpenters in 
shipyards throughout Great Britain, in- 
- volving about 10,000 workpeople, which 
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began on December 1, and was still in 
progress at the end of the month. 


Of the 429,000 working days lost in 
December by all disputes in progress, 
about 97,000 were lost by disputes which 
began before December, and were still 
in progress at the beginning of that 
month, and nearly 332,000 by disputes 
which began in the month. 


VISIT TO INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE OF BRITISH EMPIRE 
DELEGATES TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


(Reprinted from Bulletin No. 15-16, of the International Labour Office.) 


| fe aee Right Honourable A. J. Balfour, 

the Right Honourable G. 
N. ee M.P., representing the Bri- 
tish Delegation, the Right Honourable 
C. J. Doherty, and the Right Honour- 
able N. W. Rowell, representing the 
Canadian Delegation, visited the Inter- 
national Labour Office on December 11 
last. They were received’ by the Dir- 
ector, M. Albert Thomas, and the 
Deputy-Director, Mr. H. B. Butler, and 
made a tour of the building, where they 
saw the organization adopted for collect- 
ing and distributing information on 
labour questions from all parts of the 
world, and for carrying out the various 
duties imposed by the Peace Treaty, 
and by the Washington and Genoa 
Conferences. 

M. Albert Thomas, in welcoming 
them, said that he was very glad to have 
representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
world at the Office to see for themselves 
in what manner the duties imposed upon 
it by the Treaties of Peace were being 
fulfilled. In spite of numerous difficul- 
ties, the Office now had a homogeneous 
and devoted staff who worked together 
in harmony with the same object in view. 
He was completely confident as to the 
future. The Office not only had the 
support of the Governments, but that 
of the great organized forces of society, 
that is to say, the Employers’ Associa- 
tions and the Trade Unions. 


In order to bring about international 
co-operation, added M. Thomas, every 
country must give of its best to the 
common experience. The young coun- 
tries had’ much to teach the old ones, 
and some of the quite new countries, 
such as Czecho-Slovakia, had shown 
themselves among the foremost in 
working whole-heartedly with the organ- 
ization. ‘The experiments which were 
now being made in social and industrial 
matters made it essential that their 
experience should be made available to 
everyone. But, after all, it was mainly 
the old industrial countries, such as 
France and Great Britain, which must 
be the back-bone of the Organization. 
They both had a long liberal tradition, 
and a record of constant progress in 
matters of social legislation. 

Mr. Butler said how glad the English- 
speaking section of this staff were to see 
the British delegates. He supposed they 
all—the French staff as well as the 
English—sometimes felt a long way 
from home. It was on occasions like 
this, when people from their own homes 
came here and took an interest in what 
they were doing, that they felt en- 
couraged and confirmed in the idea which 
they all had, that they were there for a 
good purpose. If they did not all feel 
that they would not stay there. After 
all, all of them would prefer to be living 
in their own land; although Geneva was 
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a very pleasant place. They were there- 
fore happy to welcome the leaders of 
national life in the different countries 
of the Empire and to think that they 
might count on their support. 


Mr. Balfour made the following 
reply: “I desire to speak on my own 
behalf, and I hope that my colleagues 
from the Dominions will permit me also 
to speak on their behalf, in giving you 
our most cordial thanks for the invit- 
ation you have conveyed to us to come 
and see you at work and for the admir- 
able survey which you have allowed us 
to make of the extent of your labours. 
Mr. Butler, in his concluding observ- 
ations, described the feeling of those 
who, in a sense, are exiles here from their 
native land and how they were sustained 
partly by the idea that their work was 
being appreciated, ‘but also by the 
thought that men from their own Eng- 
lish-speaking homes sympathized with 
their efforts and followed them with 
satisfaction—with more than satis- 
faction—with the consciousness that 
what they were doing was for a cause in 
which the whole world is interested. 


“You, M, le Directeur, dwelt in your 
speech upon the difficulties, the inevit- 
able difficulties, which beset so great a 
task. These difficulties are indeed 
immense. We of the League of Nations 
are struggling against the same difficul- 
ties, or parallel difficulties, and all that 
you feel with regard to your troubles, 
we, from our point of view, feel also with 
regard to ours. Indeed, I am sometimes 
amazed at the rather contemptuous tone 
in which the labours of the Conference 
at Versailles, the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, are spoken of by persons who 
conceive themselves the intellectual 
critics of the world. In my opinion, the 
work done in 1919 was like all human 
work, imperfect, needing to be revised 
and improved and brought up to meet 
either old conditions imperfectly under- 
stood or new conditions imperfectly 
foreseen. That is inevitable. But when 
we remember that in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles mankind at large is invited to 
unite together for such tremendous pur- 
poses as that of preserving peace, and of 
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raising the conditions of life of the work- 
ers throughout the world, when we re- 
flect that in the few months that have 
elapsed since then, great organizations, 
so widespread, so complicated as the 
League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office have been estab- 
lished, and have done so much work and> 
are doing, and look forward to doing 
more work in the future, I think that the 
sober critic, looking on that must think 
that it is one of most marvellous per- 
formances that human intelligence, that 
any human effort has ever been able to 
accomplish. 


“T am not of those who have said that 
the international Labour Office is bound 
to be the huge success that everyone 
round this table hopes it will be. Failure 
is always possible, but what is of far 
greater moment, success is also possible; 
and you, M. le Directeur, after dwelling 
upon the difficulties of your task, upon 
the difficulty of bringing into one har- 
monious machine co-operative elements 
from 48 nations, a number which will 
doubtless increase, you gave as one of 
your reasons for hope the fact that 
international co-operation was already 
reflected in the most admirable and per- 
fect form in the working of your staff. 


“You reminded us that your staff is 
drawn from a large number of these 


nations and that, drawn as they were 


from different quarters of the globe, with 
different traditions and using different 
languages, they, nevertheless, have been 
welded into an organic whole conscious 
of its own life, firmly believing in its own 
future, and though rot oblivious of the 
difficulties which from day to day are 
inevitable, feeling a faith and confidence 
in the future which is before them. The 
task of international co-operation which 
you have accomplished in this building 
is in itself a very encouraging augury of 
what a larger co-operation between the 
self-governing units of the world will be 
able to accomplish in the future. 


“T think that is all I need say, but I 
may perhaps be allowed to end with 
one remark on a statement of yours with 
which I most heartily agree. You stated 
towards the end of your speech, that’ 

b) 
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after all, Treaties and Conventions were 
much. They are necessary and not only 
are they necessary, but they are all- 
‘ important. But you added that these 
instruments, these paper documents, 
these signatures of diplomats and minis- 
ters were nothing and less than nothing, 
unless there is behind them that spiritual 
assistance which each nation ought to 
give to these great international en- 
deavours according to the measure of its 
power. We dwell, and we rightly dwell, 
upon the difficulties which national 
differences make in international co- 
operation, but there is another side to 
that question. If nations are different, 
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and possibly their hereditary qualities, 
certainly their historical evolution have 
produced differences, these differences 
properly used may bring into the 
common stock ideas, methods and aspir- 
ations, which no single nation, working 
by itself and for itself, would be able to 
create. If, therefore, every nation 
will take your advice and will bring to 
this international work all that it has of 
its best, then, and perhaps then only, 
shall we see how great is the special work 
that the Treaty of Versailles, which you 
are engaged in carrying out, may 
accomplish for the benefit of mankind. 
We thank you”. 


INQUIRY INTO ALLEGED DECREASE IN PRODUCTION BY LABOUR 


Result of Questionnaire issued by Department of Labour in August, 192& 


ERTAIN representations having been 
made to the Department of Labour 

to the effect that employers had to 
contend with a decrease in production 
due apparently to slackened effort. on 
the part of their employees, an inquiry 
was made by the Department last 
August for the purpose of obtaining 
authentic information on this subject. 
Questionnaires were sent to about 6,206 
employers, and replies giving the in- 
formation desired were received from 
4,106 firms employing about 455,400 
workers. Of this number 1,304 em- 
ployers (about 33 per cent of those 
answering) having 172,100 workers 
(about 38 per cent of the workers covered 
in the answers) stated that there had 
been a falling off in production on the 
part of their labour force. On the other 
hand, 2,802 employers who had on their 
payroll about 283,300 workers, reported 
that their employees had not shown any 
decline in production. Supplementary 
information received showed that condi- 
tions were improving in this respect and 
that the workers were getting back to 
their former normal output. Among 


the causes most frequently given for de- 
creased production were the following: 
so many men had been engaged at other 
than their regular jobs during the war, 
and on resutning their occupations had. 
taken some time to get back to their 
normal capacity; many skilled workers 
had been killed at the war and their 
substitutes had not had time to become 
as efficient; many skilled workers had 
had their capacity reduced by wounds, 
disease, etc. Other causes of reduced 
production were stated to be shortage 
of labour and high wages in general: 
market conditions including increased 
costs, shortage of materials, luxury tax, 
etc., reduction of hours of labour, and 
general unrest. 

Taken by provinces and industries, 
the result of the questionnaire shows 
little variation from the general result 
stated above, except that in Alberta 
the employees of firms reporting ‘‘Yes”’ 
to the question whether there was any 
falling off in production numbered more 
than those of firms reporting ‘‘No”. 
This was attributed to the high per- 
centage of firms reporting ‘‘Yes” in the 
mining industry, which was the only 
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industrial group in which the firms re- 
porting ‘‘Yes’’ exceeded those reporting 
“No.” In two groups of industries, 
lumbering and mining, the number of 
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employees in the “Yes” column ex- 
ceeded those in the “No” column. In 
the manufacturing group less than 33 
per cent of the firms reported ‘“‘Yes.”’ 


RAILWAY LABOUR STATISTICS FOR 1919 


Tee railway statistics of Canada for 

the year ended June 30, 1919, have 
recently been issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in pursuance of an 
Order-in-Council under the Statistics 
Act transferring the compilation of these 
statistics from the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals to the Bureau. The 
number of employees, which had been 
reduced during the war, was practically 
the same in the period under review as in 
1914, but salaries and wages showed an 
increase over the latter year of 87 per 
cent, or $97,177,023. The following 
table shows for the several years from 
1910 to 1919 the number of employees 
on steam railways, the amounts paid in 
salaries and wages, with the ratio of 
salaries and wages to gross earnings and 
operating expenses: _ 


STEAM RAILWAYS. 











Number Salaries Ratio Ratio to 

Year of em- and to gross | operating 
ployees waget earnings | expenses 
ASLO storie marten 123,768) $67,167,793: 38.61 55.78 
UD Wii eae aod erage 141,224 74,613,738 39.53 56.94 
Lee te oa eaves 155,901 94,237,623 39.79 57.92 
4913 178.652} 115,749,825 45 09 63.59 
FO 4 epteteee esate 159 1421 111 762.972 45.97 62.43 
11D Soe 124.142 90,215,727 45 a 61.09 
AOVGSo eee 144,770} 104300,647 39 82 57.95 
LOT Or eaters 146.175| 129,626,187 41 85 58.34 
OLS eck natorestare 143,493} 152,274.933 46.14 55.59 
SOLOS, eden 158 777| 208,9389.995 54.56 61.12 





The total number of hours worked 
during 1919 was 431,397,059 Of the 
employees included in the total wage 


- trainmen, 77; trackmen, 50; 


payments the largest group was com- 
posed of those engaged in Maintenance 
of Road and Equipment and Construc- 
tion, who received $93,308,553. Next 
in order of amounts received came the 
group comprising agents, operators, etc., 
with $42,332,795. Road trainmen, in- 
cluding engineers, brakemen, conduc- 
tors, etc., received $37,556,657, while 


office staffs received $22,985,070, and 


yard trainmen, $11,353,454. The high- 
est paid employees were the road pas- 
senger engineers and motormen whose 
average hourly compensation during 
the year amounted to $1.017; train 
despatchers and directors, with $0.957 


per hour; and road freight engineers 


and motormen and road passenger con- 
ductors, with $0.798. 


Fatalities to railway employees during 
1919 totalled 151, the number killed in 
each class of occupation being as follows: 
switch 
tenders, 7; stationmen, 6; shopmen, 5; 
telegraph employees, 1; other em- 
ployees, 5. “Besides those killed 1,860 
employees were injured in accidents 
on the railways during the year. 


On electric railways the average 
number of employees during 1919 was 
17,242, the total amount of wages and 
salaries paid during the year being 
$17,210,851. In the preceding year the 
figures were 11,646 employees receiving 
$11,840,863, while in 1915 the number of 
employees was 14,795, wages and _ sal- 
aries amounting to $10,781,199. The 
fatalities of employees on electric rail- 
ways totalled 37 during the year, 621 
others being injured in the course of 
their employment. 
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SENS REPORT OF THE QUEBEC DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AND LABOUR 


THE report of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Quebec, which is in- 
eluded in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Works and La- 
bour for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
contains an account of the organization 
and work of the various branches of the 
Labour Department. The inspection of 
industrial establishments, which is con- 
sidered the most important work of the 
Department, is carried on by ten in- 
spectors, three inspectresses, and a de- 
puty chief. Domestic workshops and 
mines only are exempt from inspection. 
It is stated that the inspectors are 
frequently able to act as conciliators 
between workers and their employers, 
thus supplementing the work of the Con- 
ciliation Board. This board consists of 
conciliation officers who are attached to 
the more important industrial centres 
of the province for the purpose of set- 
tling trade disputes on the spot. Several 
examples are given in the report of suc- 
cessful action by these officials in bring- 
ing the contending parties together and 
thus anticipating and preventing strikes. 
During the past year the work of 
registering children under the Quebec 
Industrial Establishments (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919, was commenced. The 
registration in Montreal showed that 
the number of illiterate French-Cana- 
dian girls did not exceed 4 per cent, 
and the number of illiterate French- 
Canadian boys barely exceeded 8 per 
cent, though the proportion was slightly 
higher among the children of immi- 
grants. Children were also registered at 
Joliet, Hull, Valleyfield, Beauharnois, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls, 
and Montmorency. It is felt that the 
new law is destined to play an important 
part in serving as a barrier against the 
exploitation of children, both by parents 
and by employers. 
The various private employment of- 
fices were regularly inspected before 


leases were granted, and, in compliance 
with agreement between the provincial 
and the federal employment service, 
four applications of private individuals 
to open new offices were refused, and 
the permits of three others were 
eancelled. ‘The work done by the 
five provincial employment offices at 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Hull, 
and Sherbrooke, respectively, during the 
year ended June 30, 1920, was as fol- 
lows: Civil offices—number of unem- 
ployed registered, 20,692; vacancies no- 
tified by employers, 19,837; persons 
referred to employers, 17,038; persons 
reported as placed, 13,608. Military 
offices—unemployed returned soldiers 
registered, 33,765; number referred to 
employers, 25,227; soldiers reported as 
placed, 19,701. The classes of workers 
chiefly benefited by these offices were 
lumbermen, labourers, and building con- 
tractors’ workmen. 

With respect to hours of labour, the 
report states that hours for women and — 
children in the textile industry are 
limited to 55 per week, but in other in- 
dustries these workers may be employed 
for 10 hours a day. In the larger centres, 
however, very few factories work more 
than 9 hours a day. In answer to a 
criticism that has been made by organ- 
ized labour of a law which permits the 
extension of women’s and children’s. 
working hours up to 9 p.m. for a period 
not exceeding six weeks in each year, 
the report states that such permission 
is only granted under special cireum- 
stances, where enforced idleness would 
result in injurious losses to other work- 
ers or to industry. The Provincial de- 
partment, it is stated, ‘‘has never been 
in favour of such an extension of hours ~ 
for women, children, or men, considering 
that all extra wages so obtained are 
generally got to the detriment of 
health.’’ During the year 34 applica- 
tions were received from manufacturers 
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for permits to employ women and child- 
ren at overtime work, but 26 of these 
were refused. 


‘The total number of accidents re- 
*ported to the department during the 
~year was 829, being an increase of 11 
“over the previous year. There was a de- 
wrease of 7 in fatal accidents, and of 34 
in serious accidents, but an increase of 
52 in slight accidents. With respect to 
safety devices it is stated that there is 
evidence that in some sawmills the work- 
ers produced from 20 to 25 per cent 


more with a guarded than with an un- 
guarded machine, and that the same 


applies to presses for stamping metal. 


With respect to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the report draws attention to the 
report of the Commission on Uniformity 
of Labour Laws appointed by the fed- 
eral Government, and comments favour- 
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ably on the working 6f the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


An interesting feature noted during 
the year is ‘‘the peaceful invasion of 
the great American manufacturers, 
coming to establish important workshops 
and factories in the Province. Sher- 
brooke, St. Hyacinthe, Drummondville, © 
as well as the outskirts of Quebec and 
Montreal, are increasing in importance 
and population.’’ On the other hand 
there has been a ‘‘considerable decrease 
in the activity of certain industries that 
were very flourishing during the war.’’ 


In commenting on the meeting of the 
staff of the Labour Department in Mont- 
real the report states that this innova- 
tion was ‘‘highly appreciated by our 
officers. Interesting discussions took 
place on all the most prominent features 
of our labour laws, and practical sug- 
gestions resulted from these debates.’’ 





APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


Approved by the National Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industry 
of Canada 


HE National Joint Conference Board 
of the Building and Construction 
Industry, at a special meeting held in 
Montreal on January 3, adopted a plan 
for a National Apprenticeship Council 
of the Building Industry. The consti- 
tution of the New Council is on the lines 
proposed by Mr. William Baugh, Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Metal Trades 
Council, and described in the LaBouR 
GazEerreE for October, 1920. The report 
of the Apprenticeship Committee, as 
adopted by the Board, recognizes the 
lack of inducements for boys to enter the 
building trades with any assurance that 
they will receive instruction that will 
make them efficient mechanics. The 
defects of the present system are stated 
to be neglect of the avenues of technical 
education; the intermittent nature of 
the employment of many boys without 
regard to their welfare; the practice of 


some employers of using boys only during 
rush periods, with consequent loss to the 
boy of opportunity for acquiring ade- 
quate knowledge of the trade. The 
problem was.rendered more acute by the 
wastage of man-power by the war, and 
its seriousness is held to justify the pre- 
sent solution and to engage the co-oper- 
ation of the building organization in ap- 
plying it in practice. While good results 
are being obtained by various schemes 
now in operation in a number of trades, 
the report dwells on the advantages of a 
new scheme on a nation-wide scale and 
concludes: “Our hope of meeting the 
situation lies in the revival of a well- 
established and defined apprenticeship 
system, with a very definite objective, 
under the supervision and joint control 
of our respective organizations.” 

The following scheme for a National 
Apprenticeship Council was approved: 


" 


Frpruary, 1921 


National Apprenticeship Council 


1. There shall be established a repre- 
sentative body from within the Organiz- 
ations of the Building Industry, charged 
with the Advisory and Supervisory 
functions as set out below. This Body 
to be known as the National Apprentice- 
ship Council of the Building Industry. 

2. The National Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil shall consist of: 

(a) One employer for each branch of 
the Building Trade, 

(b) One Journeyman from each branch 
of the building trade, 

(c) Two Architects and two Industrial 
Engineers. 

Who shall be members of their res- 
pective organizations and parties to the 
rules governing the Council. 

3. The Apprenticeship Council shall 
have the power to make such regulations 
for the conduct of the Council and the 
appointment of such officers as they 
from time to time determine. 


4, Local Councils shall be formed 


under the authority of the National. 


Council, with power to carry out the 
rules and objects of the Council as here- 
inafter set forth. 


5. Local Councils shall be constituted 
on the same basis as the National 
Council, but shall have power to modify 
the number if in their judgment it is 
desirable. | 

6. The National Council shall issue 
forms of indenture for each trade, to be 
used exclusively by all employers parties 
to this scheme and apprentices availing 
themselves of its operation. 

7. The boys shall be apprentices to the 
employer, and the employer shall under- 
take to give every apprentice the fullest 
opportunity of efficiency learning the 
trade: 

(a) in the workshop and on the job, 

(b) by attendance at a Technical 
School for about one-sixth of his time, or 
not less than two half days each week 


during the Employer’s time and without 


deduction from wages,. 
(c) the apprentice shall-be bound to 
attend an evening course at least two 


- evenings each week during school terms. 
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8. The Council shall assume respons- 
ibility with ‘the employer for providing 
appropriate facilities for the apprentice 
to learn all branches of his trade, and to 
this end shall become party to the inden- 
ture. The responsibility is, however, 
subject to the right of the Council to 
dissolve the apprenticeship in case of 
serious default on the part of either 
parties. 

9. The Local Apprenticeship Council 
shall prescribe the terms and conditions 
of apprenticeship to the various trades in 
each area, subject to the approval of the 
National Council. It shall determine 
the period of apprenticeship, the rate of 
wages to be paid, the hours of labour, 
the working conditions, and all other . 
matters relating to the training of ap- 
prentices. 


10. The Local Council shall arrange 
where possible with the local Educa- 
tional Authorities for classes for ap- 
prentices, and make arrangements for 
the hours and period during which 
apprentices shall attend. 


11. Local Councils can for cause can- 
cel indentures when considered desirable 
or arrange for the permanent transfer 
of an apprentice from one employer to 
another. 

12. An Examination Board of not less 
than three members shall be appointed 
by the Council and shall conduct the. 
examination for apprentices at stated 
periods. 


13. The Local Council shall determine 
the number of apprentices which may be 
necessary in their own area to maintain 
the efficiency, due regard being had to 
the possibilities for the future expansion 
or contraction and it shall regulate the 
admission of apprentices to the various 
trades in accordance with these condi- 
tions, and subject to the trade agree- 
ments existing between the employer 
and employees. 

14. In order that apprentices working 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Council may have the best opportun- 


ity of obtaining a wider knowledge of 


their respective trades, it shall be open 
to the Council by agreement with the 
employers to arrange for short periods 
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of transfer or exchange of apprentices 
where it appears that by such transfer 
the apprentice shall acquire special 
knowledge or experience. 

15. All complaints or disputes arising 
between employers and apprentices 
which cannot be settled between the 
parties in regard to the conditions of 
work, discipline, wages, or other matters, 
shall be referred to the Local Council, 
who shall have power to adjust such 
disputes, which shall be binding on all 
parties, subject, however, to appeal to 
the National Council. 

This apprenticeship plan was ap- 
proved by the Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries at 
its annual conference at Winnipeg on 
January 19-21. 
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Details of a scheme of adult ap- 
prenticeship for the building trades in 
Great Britain, proposed by the British 
Government ‘and approved by the 
Resettlement Committee of the Build- 
ing Industry, were given in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The 
operatives in the building trades have 
since taken a ballot on the proposed 
scheme and have rejected it by a large 
majority. The ground was taken that 
the workers now in the industry were 
fully able to meet housing needs by 
direct labour through contracts with the 
building guilds, and that the ‘‘dilution’’ 
of industry by the absorbtion of ex- 
service men was quite unnecessary and 
would not help the unemploymnt Siaas 
tion. 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY IN BRITISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


AN Industrial Fatigue and Research 

Board was appointed in Great 
Britain, in June 1918, jointly by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Medical Research 
Committee (now the Medical Research 
Council) to inquire into the general sub- 
ject of industrial fatigue. On the sug- 
gestion of the Home Office a beginning 
was made with the iron and steel indus- 
try on the ground that the work in this 
industry is heavy, and the workers ex- 
posed to high temperatures; that many 
of the processes are continuous, and (at 
the time that the suggestion was made) 
were being worked with three shifts of 
eight hours each in some districts and 
with two shifts of 12 hours each in others, 
thus offering a good field for comparison; 
and that the Iron and Steel Trades 
Federation had recently appealed for 
the establishment of a general 8-hour 
shift at the end of the war. Shortly 
after the armistice the 12-hour shift 
ceased to exist in Great Britain, but the 
Board decided to continue the research 
by means of records made under the old 
2-shift system. In June, 1919, the in- 
quiry was abandoned in so far as it re- 
jated to fatigue in individuals, as no 


trustworthy test of such fatigue was 
known. Efforts are still being made, - 
it is stated, to discover such a test, and . 
if these are successful it is proposed to 
revive this part of the investigation at a 
later stage. 

A recent report (Reports of the Indits: 
trial Fatigue Research Board, No. 5) 
summarises theresults of the inquiry into 
fatigue and efficiency in the iron and 
steel industry. In each of the three 
main branches of the iron and steel 
industry, namely, the production of 
pig iron and of steel, and the rolling of 
steel, the investigators found wide 
variations in the efficiency with which 
human labour was utilized in the various 
works. The reduction in the length of 
shift from 12 hours to 8 hours led to very 
little increase of hourly output whether 
from the blast furnaces, the open hearth 
furnaces, or the rolling mills. ‘Though 
the men employed were mostly on a 
piece-work basis and had to suf'er a con- 
siderable loss of wages when the hours 
were reduced, they seemed to be unable, 
of their ‘own initiative, to increase their 
output to any considerable extent and 
thereby to make up for their loss. F'ow- 
ever, a great improvement of output 
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does appear possible if the employers 
and the men co-operate thoroughly to 
Pay ee Save ec ane 

The latter opinion is supported by an 
instance where the interest of the men 
in their work was stimulated by the 
formation of a men’s society: ‘‘Lectures 
relative to steel production were given 
by workmen and by managers, new 
methods of working were suggested and 
discussed, and if after due trial they were 
found to be of practical value they were 
permanently adopted. In consequence 
_ of these improvements and of the extra 
keenness of the men in working the 
furnaces the output of the hand-charged 
furnaces gradually increased to about 
70 per cent above its previous value. This 
striking result, be it noted, was achieved 
without any substantial alterations of 
plant whatever. Moreover, the casting 
of steel was so much improved that the 
net final yield of saleable steel was 
raised some 30 per cent above the old 
level.’’ ; 

The investigators note that substan- 
tial improvements in plant depend on 
the management, and contrast the eff- 
ciency of plant outfits in various dis- 
tricts. They declare it probable that 
‘sf all the. iron and steel works in the 
country adopted the most efficient 
methods they could on an average 
improve their output by something 
- between 50 and 100 per cent. In other 
words they could enable their employees 
to earn more in 8-hour shifts than they 
had previously done in 12-hour shifts.” 
The report admits that it would not be 
practicable in a short period to substi- 
tute mechanical charging for hand- 
charging of furnaces, to charge the open 
hearth furnaces with molten instead of 
cold iron, and to make all the other 
changes in plants that are suggested as 
- necessary in the interest of efficiency. 
In the meantime, however, the investig- 
ators suggest that a technical inquiry 
into existing methods of production be 
~ instituted by a competent body of prac- 
tical men. 

Among other deficiencies In manage- 
ment is noted ‘‘a curious lack of pro- 
vision” for the comfort of the men on the 
part of some employers: the blast fur- 
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nace barrow men for instance, are 
obliged to work day and night in the 
open, exposed to the weather, though 


_galvanized iron roofing cost little and 


satisfied the men in the plants where it 
was erected. At many steel melting 
shops, again, no seats or shelters were 
provided for the men, though they were 
usually resting for half the time they 
were on duty. In one respect the 
workers are themselves to blame to 
some extent; steel melters, iron pud- 
dlers and crucible steel men work under 
such conditions that they sweat heavily, 
yet it is exceptional for one of them to 
carry a spare shirt, and many contract 
rheumatism by chills on their way 
home. Moreover, no lockers or other 
facilities are provided for them by the 
management, as a rule. A not infre- 
quent source of fatigue. was the unne- 
cessary lifting of coal from the coal plat- 
form to the hopper of the furnace, when 
ie platform could easily be raised two 
eet. 

Among other facts noted by the report 
in connection with the iron and steel 
industry were the following:—Only 18 
per cent of the furnaces inspected were 
mechanically charged, though four to 
eight times more men are required to 
charge furnaces by hand than by ma- 
chine. Reductions in the hours of work 
of blast furnace men from 12 to 8 hours 
improved ‘‘time-keeping’’. The reduc- 


tion of hours from 12 to 8 caused the 


total output to increase 9 per cent at 
one works, and 2 per cent at another, but 
the substitution of hot for cold metal 
caused a 30 per cent increase. 

- The output usually showed a seasonal 
variation, and at one works it was 11 per 
cent less in summer than in winter. 

Intermittency in ‘“‘tapping’’ the fur- 
naces increases the fatigue of the melters 
and renders difficult the even supply 
of ingots to the rolling mills. 

In the rolling mills the reduction of 
hours was not generally found to lead to 
any increase of output. Fatigue in the 
men stoking the boilers which supply a 
mill was shown by the fact that between ~ 
2 p.m. and 6 p.m., and again between 
midnight and 6 a.m. the steam pressure 
fell from 70 pounds to 62 pounds. 
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Sickness records of about 20,000 steel 
‘ workers for six years showed that on an 
average the men lost 6.5 days per year 
from all causes. Steel melters, puddlers, 
tinplate and rolling millmen, working 
in high temperatures, showed consider- 
ably over the average amount of sickness. 
The excess of sickness among puddlers 
was due entirely to rheumatism and 
respiratory diseases, resulting from al- 
ternating periods of heavy and light 
work. ‘Tinplate millmen, working con- 
tinuously show no excess of sickness 
from these diseases. . 

In the mortality records the steel 
workers aged 25-65 showed a 5 per cent 
lower death rate than all males in the 
industry (occupied and retired), with less 
mortality from tuberculosis, but more 
from other respiratory diseases. Steel 
melters had a 20 per cent greater mor- 
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tality than all males, but the other men 
working at high temperatures, and the 
engine and cranemen, had a lower death 
rate. The blast furnace men had a con- 
siderably higher mortality than the 
steel workers, owing to their greater 
exposure to the weather. It is probable, 
however, as the report points out, ‘‘that 
all the records yield too low an estimate 
of death-rate, owing to withdrawals of 
some of the less vigorous men.”’ 

Reports have also been issued by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board on 
“Speed and Adaptation of Output to 
Altered Hours of Work;” ‘Individual 
Differences of Output in the Cotton 
Industry ;’”’ “Output in the Boot and Shoe 
Industry;” “Output in Silk Weaving 
during the Winter Months’”’. (This re- 
port was noticed in the Laspour Ga- 
ZETTE for January, page 4). 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA, 


Prince Edward Island 


THE Navy League School of Naviga- 

tion at Charlottetown, P.E.I., opened 
for instruction on January 11. This 
school provides instruction in all 
branches of navigation and is well 
equipped with models, signal devices, 
scientific instruments, maps, charts, etc., 
and the system of teaching is that of 
private coaching rather than class teach- 
ing. Hach student must work through 
every problem of each lesson, the rate 
of progress being governed entirely by 
his own powers of application. Under 
this system students may be accepted 
at any time during the term. 


New Brunswick 


In addressing the Moncton Rotary 


Club on January .18, Mr. Fletcher Pea- . 


cock, Director of Vocational Education 
for New Brunswick drew attention to 
the need of a vocational training school 
in that city. In referring to the eduea- 
tional system of New Brunswick, Mr. 
Peacock pointed out that it did not reach 


the greater mass of workers as only 
fifteen out of one hundred pupils who 
had entered Grade I were to be found in 
later years in Grade VII; eight reached 
Grade IX, and five reached Grade X; 
less than three reached Grade XI. A 
secondary system of vocational educa- 
tion is needed, he believed, to look after 
those who leave school before completing 
their elementary education. Vocational 
education, .Mr. Peacock stated, would 
lead to a better class of citizenship and 
better opportunities for the great mass 
of the people. The New Brunswick 
Government will bear the following 
proportion of expenses in connection 
with the development of vocational 
education; 60 per cent of teachers’ sala- 
ries, 50 per cent of cost of equipment, 
and 25 per cent of cost of establishing 
a building. 


Quebec 


On January 19, the Council of the 
Montreal Board of Trade adopted a re- 
solution stating that it unanimously 
endorsed the opinion expressed in the 
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resolution of the recent National Con- 
ference on Technical Education, which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the education of our new 
Canadians of foreign origin cannot be 
accomplished without the regular opera- 
tion of the schools in non-English settle- 
ments; and whereas, this problem is 
one of national responsibility and na- 
tional importance, quite beyond the 
ordinary financial possibilities of the 
Provinees ; 

Resolved that this Conference is 
strongly of the opinion that the Federal 
Government should, without delay, pro- 
vide financial assistance to the Provinces, 
so that an adequate supply of specially 
selected teachers may be trained for this 
work, and provided in rural districts 
with permanent and attractive homes; 
Resolved further that copies of this re- 
solution be forwarded to the Premier of 
_ Canada, to the Minister of Labour, and 
to the Minister of Colonization. 


Ontario 


The Advisory Industrial Committee 
of the Toronto Board of Education made 
the following recommendations at their 
first meeting of the new year, held on 
January 12: (1) That the Principal, 
Mr. A. C. McKay, be authorized to in- 
terview the Education Department with 
a view to securing approval of expen- 
diture required in teaching horology and 
fine instrument making; (2) That, if 
the expenditure is approved by the 
Education Department the offer of the 
Ontario Horological School for the sale 
of their equipment be accepted. 


Dr. McKay reported the: following 
registration at the Technical School: 
Day Classes, 2,274; Evening Classes; 
7,770—Total, 10,044. 


The Educational Committee of the 
York County Council is taking steps to 
provide additional school accommoda- 
tion which will be urgently needed next 
September when the Adolescent School 
Attendanee Act comes into operation. 
The Council are preparing to submit a re- 
solution to the Minister of Education 
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for Ontario, requesting him to introduce 
legislation which will make it possible 
for the Council as a whole to pay at least 
50 per cent of the cost of building and 


maintaining high schools within its 
boundaries. 
The Hamilton Board of Education 


have adopted a new schedule of teachers’ 
salaries based on efficiency as well as 
length of service and other considera- 
tions. Hfficiency is judged upon the 
following basis: (1) Personality— (a) 
appearance; (b) voice; (c) manner; 
(d) energy; (2) Ability— (a) teaching 
and questioning; (b) organizing; (3) 
Results— (a) class spirit; (b) deport- 
ment of pupils; (c) progress and pro- 
ficiency. 

The new plan is the result of careful 
study and the results will be watched 
with interest by Canadian teachers. 

Unemployment in Hamilton has re- 
sulted in an increased attendance at the 
Technical School. Young men tempo- 
rarily out of employment are receiving 
instruction in machine shop practice, 
wood working and electrical work. The 
Principal, Mr. G. L. Sprague, reports 
that he is now compelled to turn away 
applicants on account of the crowded 
eondition of the classrooms. The at- 
tendanee report for December, 1920, 
showed an enrolment of 537 in the day 
classes and 2,399 in the evening classes. 
Plans for an administration building 
containing additional classrooms have 
been approved by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, and tenders will be 
ealled for in the near future. 


The Niagara Falls Review of Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, announces the opening of 
the new Technical School in that city. 
The, work of the school is divided into 
three separate courses: (1) A technical 
course for boys and young men; (2) 
Home-making courses for girls and wo- 
men; (3) A commercial course for boys 
and girls. 

The cities of Windsor and Walkerville 
have decided to erect a modern technical 
school to serve both communities. The 
Technical School Board, or Technical 
Committee, is to be composed of four 
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members from each municipality and 
‘provision is made for the admittance of 
other urban centres which may later 
decide to join Windsor and Walkerville 
in the scheme. The financial respon- 
sibility of each municipality will be 
based upon the respective populations. 


Alberta 


The Convention of the United Farm 
Women of Alberta, held in Edmonton 
on January 18, passed a resolution re- 
commending that the government pro- 
vide facilities wherever conditions are 


such as to make it workable, to consoli- ' 


date education so as to provide high 
school training for children in the rural 
districts. 
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British Columbia 


Evening classes are being conducted 
in the new Technical School at New 
Westminster in commercial subjects, 
gasoline engineering, steam engineer- 
ing, mathematics, machine construction 
and design, agriculture, conversational 
French, dressmaking and millinery. The 
courses are designed to directly benefit 
those who have already taken up a voca- 
tion. The training provided is supple- 
mentary to that received in the work- 
shop or mercantile establishment, and is 
meant to prepare the way for promotion 
in the student’s particular vocation. 

It is expected that the new Technical 


‘School in Vancouver will be opened be- ~ 


fore the end of February. 





a 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES | 


Federal School Bill for the United States 


THE Smith-Towner bill, providing fed- 

eral assistance for education and 
creating a Federal Department of 
Education, is now before the United 
States Congress and indications are that 
it will be accepted with few amendments. 
The bill, which has been amended to 
remove objection to centralized control, 
is described by the New York Post of 
January 15 as follows: 


Courses of study, plans, and methods of car- 
rying out the purposes and provisions of this 
act shall be determined by the State and 
_ local educational authorities of each State, 
and this act shall not be construed to require 
uniformity of courses of study, plans, and 
‘methods in the several States. 


It is further provided that ‘‘all the educa- 
tional facilities encouraged by the provisions 
of this act and accepted by a State shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered ex- 
clusively by the legally constituted State and 
local educational authorities of said State.’’ 


Another amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee makes the plan for a department of 
education tie in closely with proposed reor- 
ganization of the Government departments. 
Whereas the old bill provided only for the 


transfer to the new department of the exist- 
ing Bureau of Education in the Interior De- 
partment, the amended measure includes in the 
Department of Education whatever bureaus 
Congress, through the new Congressional Com- 
mission, may assign to it. 

In its main outlines the bill remains un- 
changed. It creates a Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary of education in the 
President’s Cabinet, and appropriates $100,- 
000,000 a year to be distributed to the States 
on the familiar half and half basis, the States 
being required to provide dollar for dollar 
as much as the National Government gives. 
Of this amount $7,500,000 is to go for the 
instruction of illiterates, a similar sum for 
the education of immigrants, $50,000,000 for 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
as between city and country, $20,000,000 for 
physical and health education, and $15,000,000 
for teacher training. 


The States, besides matching the appropria- 
tions dollar for dollar are required to main- 
tain compulsory education of at least twenty- 
four weeks’ duration every year, private and 
parochial schools satisfying this requirement, 
provided only that the language of instruction 
is English. ; 

The department is allowed for its own ex- 
penses an appropriation of $500,000, and must 
undertake researches in illiteracy, immigrant 
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education, rural education, physical education, 
teacher training, higher education, and other 
fields. - 


Schools for Marine Engineers 


The United States Shipping Board, in 
an endeavour to increase the efficiency 
of marine engineers, is establishing and 
maintaining free schools in connection 
with universities. It is understood that 
the Shipping Board plans to have the 
schools taken over by the institutions in 
which they are conducted and _ incor- 
porated as a part of the university train- 
ing. 

A school which has been established in 
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connection with the University of Wash- 
ington specializes in the operation and 
repair of turbine engines and will be 
conducted during alternate months. 


School of Gitizenship: Chicago 


The County Civil Service Commission 
of Chicago has inaugurated a course of 
studies for women known as the School 
of Citizenship. Graduates from this 
school may become directors of citizen- 
ship in schools or engage in the social 
service work of various organizations. 
Classes are being established in different 
parts of Chicago and throughout the 
State of Illinois. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


HE Annual Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries took place at 
Winnipeg on January 19-21. The pre- 
sident, Mr. J. P. Anglin, occupied the 
chair. 


The report of the Standing Committee 

on Labour as adopted by the Conference 
‘contained the following recommenda- 
tions: 


‘‘That this conference appoint a com- 
mittee of not less than three, nor more 
than five members to undertake pro- 
paganda, presenting before the public 
generally and labour men particularly 
the economic necessity of increased 
efficiency in the matter of production, 
and the advantages accruing therefrom 
to the whole community. That this con- 
ference approves the action of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Labour in entering 
into arrangements with the labour men 
for the formation of a National Joint 
Conference Board, and approves the 
Constitution of the. National Joint Con- 
ference Board, as formed; and that the 
conference further, directly or though 
its Executive Committee, appoint five 
representatives and three alternate re- 
presentatives for the ensuing year, as 


“required by the Constitution of the 


National Joint Conference Board. (This 
Constitution was printed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1920, pp. 1604-5.) 
That this conference approves the forma- 
tion of Local Joint Industrial or Con- 
ference Boards, along lines similar to 
the National Joint Conference Board, 
as soon as the National Joint Conference 
Board shall have standardized to some 
extent the Constitution of the Local 
Boards. ‘That this conference approves 
of the proposed Apprenticeship Plan as 
adopted by the National Joint Con- 
ference Board, (described in a preceding 
article in this issue) and instructs its 
members on the National Joint Con- 
ference Board to make every effort to 
get the system in operation as rapidly 
as possible, and instructs its Executive. 
Committee to furnish to the National 
Joint Conference Board sufficient funds 
for the carrying on of this work. That 
the members of a Standing Committee 
on Labour be appointed at this con- 
ference to follow up labour matters until 
next conference, and that from this 
committee our memberships on _ the 
National Joint Conferenee Board should 
be seleeted. Further, that this com- 
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mittee should be divided into two sec- 
tions, East and West, with a Sectional 
Chairman or Secretary, who would ar- 
range to keep in touch with our other 
members, so that members from one end 
of the country might have the advice 
and counsel of the members from the 
other parts of the country, with a view 
to distributing the burden of the work.’’ 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industry a resolution was 
passed to request the Federal Govern- 
ment to float a housing loan of two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. This 
resolution was rejected by the Con- 
ference and the following resolution was 
adopted in its place: ‘‘That this asso- 
ciation make direct representations to 
the Federal Government, asking them to 
make money available for housing loans: 
(a) That the Federal Government form 
a National Housing Board, which shall 
act as the agent of the Government in 
investigating and recommending appro- 
priations of money, and making it avail- 
able through well-established loan com- 
panies in the various centres, for loan- 
ing to individuals for building houses, 
making use of the existing machinery 
of these companies for receiving ap- 
plications and reporting on the loan, 
loaning money on mortgages and collect- 
ing payments; (b) that provision be 
made for an owner to make use of his 
own labour in constructing his house, 
and that the owners be encouraged to 
build on their own individual lots; and 
(c) that the maximum value of the 
house on which a loan may be granted 
be $8,000, and that loans be made avail- 
able on duplex and three-fiat houses.’’ 


The following resolutions were also 
adopted: ‘‘That this conference endorse 
the views of the Provincial Association 
of Saskatchewan, striving to place the 
*Workmen’s Compensation legislation of 
that province on a better basis; that 
an effort should be made to have uni- 
formity of such legislation throughout 
Canada.”’ 


‘“That we bring to the attention of the | 


Federal Government the fact that while 
: ; 
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money has been voted to provide for 
the holding of a National Industrial 
Conference; same has not been called, 
and therefore, we request the Minister 
of Labour to call an Industrial Con- 
ference of the Construction Industry in 
Canada, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.’’ 


‘That whereas contracts had been let 
by the Federal Government during the 
war on the cost-plus basis, and whereas, 
since the armistice, assuming conditions 
had again become stable, contracts had 
been let on the fixed lump-sum basis, 
and whereas the conditions which have 
prevailed since the armistice, due to 
inereased freight rates,. material costs 
and labour costs, which were entirely 
beyond the control of any contractor, 
have resulted in serious losses: be it 
resolved that the Federal Government 
be urged to reimburse such contractors 
up to the amount of thier total net cost, 
providing such cost has not been due 
to the negligence or other serious fault 
on the part of the contractor, and also 
provided that such net cost be duly 
established and certified by a chartered 
accountant. That whereas large public 
works in the Dominion of Canada, which 
were included in the estimates, have been 
delayed and held back, we ask all our 
members and local organizations to in- 


‘terview their members by deputations, 


and impress on them the necessity for 
an immediate start of all such work. 
That a committee, composed of Messrs. 
Carswell, Lindsay and McLeod, be ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of securing such 
data as may be of assistance to such 
deputations. That Mr. Anglin arrange 
a eonference between the Premier and 
influential members of this association 
to discuss such delayed projects. That 
this association believes that construc- 
tion costs will be as low during the next 
two building seasons as will be ex- 
perienced for some time to come, and © 
that we cannot expect a further reduc- 
tion in these costs until there is a very 
marked increase in production.’’ 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, J. P. Ang- 
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lin, Montreal; ist vice-president, J. B. 
Carswell, Toronto; 2nd vice-president, 
Jas. Mackie, Winnipeg; honorary secre- 
tary, George H. Whitlock, Moose Jaw; 
honorary treasurer, Joseph M. Pigott, 
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Hamilton. The executive secretary is 
J. Clark Reilly, 18914 Sparks St., Ot- 
tawa. 

-The next annual conference will be 
held at Hamilton. 


sANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
; LABOUR 


‘THE eighth annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour was held at St. John, N.B., on 
January 11-18, about 80 delegates at- 
tending, this being the largest meeting 
in the history of the Federation. It was 
decided that henceforth the legislative 
programme adopted each year be sub- 
mitted to the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. Among the measures 
approved by the Federation were the 

following: 

The creation of a provincial depart- 


ment of labour, with a minister of labour, . 


who shall be a member of the executive 
council of the government. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
be amended to provide for a weekly 
compensation of $9, or full pay in case 
of an employee receiving less than that 
amount, with a maximum of 55 per cent 
of $166.66 per month; further, to in- 
-crease the monthly allowance to chil- 
dren from $7.50 to $10, or $15 to 
motherless children; where a workman 
leaves no widow, or the widow dies, and 
the home is kept up by a relative acting 
_ as foster-mother, the latter to receive 
the same monthly payments on behalf 
of the children and herself, as though 
she were the widow of the deceased. 

The Factories Act to be amended to 
provide for its application to all indus- 
tries; the minimum employment age 
for children to be sixteen years; the 
hours of labour to be not more than 8 
per day or 48 per week; women, boys 
and girls not to be employed before 
6 a.m. or later than 10 p.m., or more 
than 10 hours in any one day including 
overtime; overtime to be limited to 36 
days. in any twelve months, and the 
existing proviso regarding the non-ap- 


plication of the present regulation to be 
repealed; that provision be made for 
the grading of certificates for stationary 
engineers. 


A Minimum Wage Board to be ap- 
pointed, to make inquiry as to wages, 
hours of labour, and working conditions 
for female workers, and to make orders 
with respect to same, which orders 
shall be binding. 


A Mothers’ Pension Board to be 
appointed to administer a fund to be 
used for providing support for mothers 
of dependent children or widows. 


The Mining Act to be amended to 
provide for mine regulation and _ in- 
spection in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Dominion-Provincial 
Commission on the Uniformity of La- 
bour Laws. That the provincial govern- 
ment be requested to require the pro- 
vision of two ways for entering and 
leaving coal mines, that all mine oper- 
ators install fans for ventilating the 
mines; that ‘‘pass-bys’’ be provided: at 
the bottom of shafts to enable miners 
to cross the shaft without passing under- | 
neath cages; and that covers be placed 
on cages. 


That legislation be passed to give 
immediate effect to the draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the Wash- 
ington Conference of the League of ' 
Nations International Labour Organ- 


ization. 


That old age pensions be provided for 
all workers in need thereof. 


That all persons driving motor vehi- 
cles in the province must pass examina- 
tions and obtain certificates of cem- 
petence. } 
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Among other resolutions approved 
were the following: 

The Election Act to be amended to 
provide for proportional representation 
in provincial and municipal elections; 
That direct legislation be provided for 
through the initiative and referendum; 
That equal rights be granted to women 
in school district and municipal voting 
and office holding; That property qua- 
lifications for voting and holding office in 
- municipalities be abolished. 

That all lands held idle for speculation 
be assessed at a higher valuation than 
land with improvements thereon. 


That school districts be enlarged and 
consolidated where possible; teachers 
who cannot serve full 35 years to be 
allowed as many thirty-fifths of yearly 
pension as they have served years in the 
profession, and that teachers’ pension 
maximum be increased ‘from $400 
to $800. 


That the New Brunswick Electric 
Power Act be amended to make it un- 
lawful for the New Brunswick Electric 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 


THE Eighth Annual Convention of the 

Alberta Federation of Labour was 
held at Edmonton on January 10-12, 
with about seventy delegates present. 
In. the report of President Frank 
Wheatley and Secretary-Treasurer Wal- 
ter Smitten an account was given 
of the requests for legislation submitted 
to the Alberta Government on Janaury 
26, 1920, and of the action taken by the 
_ Legislature with regard to them. They 
reported that the scope of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act had been 
broadened to include industries that had 
not been brought under it. The amount 
of indemnity for fatal accidents was in- 
creased 50 per cent. The Coal Mines 
Act was amended to provide for the 
payment of wages on special days. 
The Factories Act was amended to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a mini- 
mum wage commission, with power to 
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Power Commission, or for any municip- 
ality supplied by the Commission, to 
sell power to any private persons or 
corporation for distribution for profit. 
That immigration from Europe be 
restricted on account of the present. 
unemployment. situation. 


That, night and- Sunday work be 
abolished in bakeries as far as practic- 
able, gue that 8 hours constitute a day’s 


Ww TH Ae fe 


Motions favouring government owner- 
ship and control of the liquor traffic and 
a referendum on importation of liquor 
into the province were negatived. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, J. E. 
Tighe (St. John); Ist vice-president, 
EK. C. Barry (Fredericton); 2nd vice-- 
president, J. P. Manderson (Newcastle) ; 
3rd vice-president, P. M. Landry (Monc- 
ton); secretary-treasurer, George R. 
Melvin (St. John). 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Moncton, the date to be an- 
nounced later. 


THE ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 


fix minimum wages of female employees. 

Reference was made to the difficulty 
esperienced by organizations among the 
miscellaneous occupations to secure 
agreements with employers, and a draft 
law was submitted for the consider- 
ation of the Convention with a view to: 
coping with this situation and settling 
industrial disputes. The proposed law 
was similar to the Industrial Conditions. 
Act of Manitoba (described in the 
Lasour Gazette, April 1919, page’492 
and May, 1920, page 622). 

According to the report satisfactory 
progress was made by the Federation 
during the year, thirteen new organiz-. 
ations having joined. The membership: 
was placed at nearly 13,000. 

The following subjects among others. 
were dealt with in resolutions passed by 
the Convention; in favour ofamore demo- 
craticsystem for the selection of j juries; ini 
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favour of bringing mine rescue teams 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and in favour of paying wages of 
$10 a day to members of these teams 
when training; in favour of the adop- 
tion of additional safety regulations 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 


in favour of legislation limiting the. 


hours of labour to eight per day and 44 
per week; in favour of the prohibition 
of immigration until the labour market 
becomes stable; in favour of the organ- 
ization of a Canadian Bureau of Re- 
search by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; in favour of weekly 
payment of wages of all employees; re- 
questing the Provincial Government to 
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call a conference to consider the unem- 
ployment situation; requesting the 
Provincial Government to adopt, in so 
far as practicaple, the proportional 
representation method of voting in the 
election of members to the Provincial 
Legislature, and to amend the charters 
of cities, where the change has not been 
made, to provide that municipal elec- 
tions be carried on under proportional 
representation. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of Frank Wheatley as 
President and Walter Smitten, Calgary 
as sSecretary-Treasurer. 

Lethbridge was chosen as the place 
for the next convention. 





EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1920 


A Review based upon Returns received from the Offices of the Employment Service, 
Employers of Labour, Trade Unions, and Municipalities 


. THE various indices of employment 

maintained by the 
Service agree in showing that 1920 was 
a year o: early rise and rapid fall in 
the labour market. The year 1919 was 
weighted with the demobilization prob- 
lem and it was midsummer before indus- 
try seemed to get under way. As if to 
compensate for this tardiness the de- 
mand for labour continued into the late 


autumn and at the end of the year there » 


was no unusual surplus. The year 1920 
appeared to give promise of twelve 
months of activity. The winter dullness 
passed off quickly. The number of ex- 
service men registered for the Federal 
Emergency Appropriation was much 
smaller than had been expected. The per- 
centage of trade union members unem- 
ployed averaged only 3.5 for the first 
four months of the year as compared 
with 5 per cent in the first four months 
of 1919. Demand for labour at the em- 
ployment offices began to exceed the 
supply about the first of April, two 
months earlier than in the previous year. 
Reports from employers indicated an 


Employment. 


expansion in the volume of employment 
beginning early in April and reaching 
a peak in July, while building permits 


in 35 cities registered the largest monthly | 


total of the year in April—$15,333,183 
as compared with a record of $11,995,- 
683 for 1919, which was not recorded 
until September. 

At the end of July the curve of un- 
employment in trade unions registered a 
higher percentage than in the previous 
year, and in each month following it 
has exceeded the 1919: mark. A surplus 
of labour began to appear in the autumn 
and applications for work at employ- 
ment offices fose to a position above 
vacancies offered by employers in the 
second week of October, a month earlier 
than in 1919. The employers’ weekly 
report shows that, despite buoyancy in 
the Prairie Provinees, the volume of em- 
ployment for the whole country has been 
shrinking steadily since the last week 
of September, and in that month the 
value of building permits was below the 
figure for 1920 and has so remained. 
The number of unplaced applicants on 
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the registers of the Employment offices 
is steadily increasing, while the number 
of unfilled vacancies has been declining 
at an equal rate. 

It is now evident that 1919 was only 
the first phase of the re-adjustment from 
war to peace. Since last summer there 


Employment as shown by 


The reports of applications, vacancies 
and placements received from the local 
offices of the Employment Service afford 
a valuable index to labour market con- 
ditions, and the accompanying chart 
presents in graphic form a history of 
the movement of labour through the of- 
fices during the year. It shows that 
from April 1, until the end of July in 
1919, the spread between the supply of 
labour as indicated by applications for 
employment and the demand for labour 
as evidenced by employers’ orders was 
never very great. Industry had not com- 
pleted the change from war to. peace 
production, and demobilization threw 
thousands of men on the labour market, 
delaying the usual spring absorption. 
Not until the heavy demand for labour 
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has been much business unsettlement 
and many industries have been reducing 
staffs. To this unemployment seasonal 
inactivity is now adding still further 
and the total volume of unemployment. 
bids fair to surpass that of the winter 
of 1915-16. 


Employment Office Reports 


for the western harvest in August did 
demand rise above supply pronouncedly. 
During the autumn the demand kept up. 
very well and a surplus of labour was. 
not registered until the second week in 
November, synchronizing with the re- 
lease of numbers of men from railroad 
and construction operations and farm 
work. 

All through the winter until the end 
of March, 1920, the Employment offices. 
carried a surplus of applicants on the 
registers, a peak being reached early in 
January when the registration of un- 
employed ex-service men for the federal 
emergency appropriation was heaviest. 
But in the spring, recovery from winter 
slackness was much earlier than in 1919, 
the curve of demand rising above the 
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curve of supply about the first of April — 


as compared with the end of June in the 
previous year. The demand for labour in 
the western harvest also was somewhat 
heavier than in 1919, and in the record 
week of the harvest season, which was 
the record week of the year as well, 17,- 
9000 placements were effected as against 
13,500 in the corresponding week of 
1919. 


The winter of 1920 began with a lesser 
volume of employment than at the be- 
ginning of last winter. In 1919 the-de- 
mand, as represented by vacancies, did 
not make a final crossing to a position 


Employment as reported by Employers 


Reports of the number of persons on 
payrolls, received weekly from some 
5,000 employers employing about 700,- 
000 workpeople, constitute a very good 
barometer for the employment situation 
in industry. These reports are assembled 
by industrial groups, and the week of 
January 17 is used as a base in con- 
structing the accompanying chart, which 
shows the changes weekly in the number 
of persons employed. It has been found 
impracticable to use the first week of the 
year aS a base because of the annual 
holiday and inventory period which oc- 
curs at that time. In plotting the curve 
the percentage change rather than the 
actual number of employers is used, for 
the reason that the number of returns 
received weekly is not constant. 

Taking the report for all Canada, the 
eurve for the first few weeks shows the 
recovery from the holiday season, but 
from the middle of January until the 
first of April it remained almost hori- 
zontal. During this period railway and 
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below supply as indicated by applica- 
tions until the second week in November, 
while in 1920 the crossing took place in 
the second week of October, just one 
month earlier. During the last two 
months of the year placements dimin- 
ished steadily, in the first week of 
December reaching a point noticeably 
lower than in the same week of 1919, 
with vacancies in close correlation. For 
the last week of the year, vacancies num- 
bered 3,169 as compared with 3,866 for 


the same week of 1919, while placements 


in regular work totalled 2,942 as com- 
pared with 3,103 reported for the cor- 
responding week of the year before. 


other construction work, which bulks so 
large in the industry of the West, was 
at its low level for the year, a fact which 
exerted a strong downward influence on 
the curve of employment for Canada as 
a whole. With the advent of the usual 
spring expansion in out-of-door work, 
the volume of employment grew rapidly 
until a peak was reached in the middle 
of July, when the number of employees 
on the payrolls was nine per cent 
greater than at the middle of January. 
The various curves show that this ex- 
pansion was common to all parts of 
Canada, but very marked in the Prairie 
Provinees and British Columbia, where 
many thousands were draited: into rail- 
way and other construction. The curve 
for the Maritime Provinces, partly due 
to an unusual volume of construction 
work, was steepest of all. 

The curve for the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec closely parallels the curve 
for the whole country, due to the large 
proportion of the total industrial popul- 
ation within these two provinces, The 
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recession from the peak in July was 
accounted for mainly by the numerous 
separations from industry and from con- 
struction on the part of workers going 
to the harvest fields, a movement which 
appears in the curve for the Prairie 
Provinees and also in the curve for 
Ontario and Quebee. With the eon- 
clusion of the harvest the workers re- 
turned to industrial employment in 
large numbers, especially in the West, 
where the fine open fall favoured rail- 
way and other construction. At the 
middle of November the industrial 
workers in the Prairie Provinces were 
very well employed, but the employ- 
ment curve for the country as a whole 
had dropped to the position occupied 
on May 1. The curve for the Maritime 
Provinces was keeping up well, but the 
eurve for Ontario and Quebec was fall- 


ing rapidly because of the slump in vari- 


‘the principal industrial groups. 


(920-7) ee DP é Open ee 


ous manufacturing industries, chiefly 
clothing, boots and shoes, rubber, some 
branches of textiles, furniture, pianos, 
automobiles, confectionery and sugar re- 
fining. The rapid fall in the curve for 
British Columbia reflects shrinkage in 
railway construction, lumbering and log- 
ging operations and ship-building. Since 


_the middle of November the decline has 


been markedly accelerated, least so in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, and 
most noticeably in the curves for On- 
tario and Quebec and for British Colum- 
bia, which were closely followed by that 
for all Canada. 

The following table shows the trend 
of employment throughout the year for 
The 
figures are those for the week nearest the 
middle of the month, the number of em- 
ployees on the payrolls for the middle 
week of January being taken as 100. 
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PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT AT MIDDLE OF EACH MONTH DURING 1920 BY INDUSTRIES 
Jan.,|Mar. |April, |May. |June- | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
17 13 17 15 19 17 14 18 16 13 Se. eed 
DOLSINE RR era e ORR ee 8 Motte aa eee SR 100| 92.8] 60.2} 62.0) 48.5} 46.6} 48.5] 60.3) 71.2] 86.2) 92.0; 88.6 
Mininge— 
Metalliouones teat jee nec ecn aoe eee 100} 99.5} 98.7] 100.4} 100.1) 96.0} 97.9} 95.2} 96.5) 100.6; 85.4) 84.1 
Con eR AR Ai seass coset eR eae ales 100} 94.9] 89.9] 93.9} 93.7] 87.5} 92.5] 94.9) 97.6) 104.2] 108.1) 103.9 
Non-metallic minerals other than coal....... 100} 105.4|. 112.1] 127.9} 181.4] 183.3] 124.2) 130.0} 131.0) 123.4} 112.3 108.5 
Manufacturing— x 
Edible animal products (meat products, milk, 
EEG: ences oe eae aa oa eos 100} 94.1! 93.7] 111.7] 112.9) 109.4] 106.6} 104.9) 108.0) 103.7] 91.0} 88.7 
Lumber and its products... 5 .....0.0.¢..0% 1G Gece 100.1] 107.6) 119.1] 122.2) 122.9] 121.2) 107.6; 96.3] 79.9) 67.0 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 100; 111.3) 109.3} 115.2) 111.7] 114.2] 109.7) 118.7] 114.6) 119.2) 113.8) 90.8 
Edible plant products, (flour and flour pro- : 
dwecisseugar ete vss as aclncen cee 100} 100.1; 101 7} 94.8] 98.2) 105.1] 103.0) 106.7} 106.4) 98.5} 87.4) 71.8 
Buren ur proGUCtSsars tealec fe cit aerate Ss 100} 100.5} 97 8} 94.1] 163.1) 96.1] 94.0) 109.8] 110.1] 102.0) 98.4] 82.8 
Jromand-steeli products: ss.) nn. cane eee 100} 104.4) 106.9} 107.1] 106.2] 106.3) 104.9) 165.6} 105.4] 102.5} 97.9) 81.9 
Leather and leather products............... 100} 101.0} 97.5} 96.5; 92.4) 89.5} 96.8] 68.6} 71.7} 70.6] 69.4) 59.0 
AVilneralsoecras ee tees cr snd AN cae svar 100} 98.6] 102.8} 101.7} 99.9) 100.7} 98 8] 101.8] 98.9} 98.6] 96.8) 96.6 
Non-terrous metal products................ 10C} 103.4) 101.7) 98.1} 101.3) 101.4] 103.4] 102.3) 99.9) 100.3) 90.2, 79.7 
Pulp:and Paper’ Products. <....is.s4-«.ac-- 100} 102.0} 106.0} 109.1] 113.1] 114.2} 114.2] 114.6} 109.6; 110.5) 105.0; 101.8 
Rubber produetseerssac ce wees eae oe sets 100} 106.6) 108.6] 106.2} 111.7) 110.6} 102.9} 94.8) 91.3) 75.9) 73.6) 54.6 
pRextile PrOUuets: acnicektttes ce savsaccok tle 10C} 103.1) 103.6} 102.5] 100.4] 99.9} 97.3] 100.5) 97.7) 92.4) 83.9) 69.2 
Transportation— 
OCA GE Ne ora calersee see VOR ae a a ae ern 100} 98.8] 101.6] 101.6] 106.4] 104.1) 107.2} 104.6] 104.0) 106.5] 101.2) 104.2 
VAI Se OR Var eh oath lame eeghereass Oe oes ke oho 100} 99.5) 100.2] 101.9] 163.4] 108.5) 105.&] 106.6} 106.6} 107.7) 104.6; 102.0 
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Employment as Reperted by Trade Unions 


Reports from trade unions as to the 
number of their members unemployed 
are indicative of the trend of the labour 
market for skilled workers in particular. 
During the year returns have been re- 
ceived for the last day of each month 
from some 1,500 unions with a mem- 
bership of over 200,000. As shown by 
the accompanying chart, unemployment 
_ among trade unionists fell to an almost 
irreducible minimum during the war — 
less than 1 per cent in the summer of 
1918. After the armistice the cessation 
of war industries, added to the unusual 
winter dullness, brought the trade union 
unemployment curve in February and 
March, 1919, to 5.6 per cent—the highest 
percentage of unemployment reported 
since the winter of 1915-16. The usual 
spring expansion was somewhat retard- 
ed, but in the summer months unemploy- 
ment among members amounted only to 


slightly more than 2 per cent. The curve 


mounted rapidly from the first of Octo- 


-ber to the first of December, when an 


unemployment percentage of 5 was re- 
gistered, but it dropped to 4 per cent 


in January and February of 1920. 


Not only was the unemployment curve 
lower in the winter of 1920 than in the 
previous winter, but improvement began 
earlier, and in the months of March, 
April and May there was reported an 
unemployment percentage of about 3, 
as compared with considerably over 4 
in the spring of 1919. While there was 
more rapid recovery from winter slack- 
ness than in 1919, trade unionists were 
not as well employed in the summer as 
in the previous year, and at the end of 
August the curve registered an unem- 
ployment percentage of 4. There was 
some improvement in September, but by 
the end of October the curve had risen 
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steeply to 5.7 per cent. The unemploy- 
ment chiefly responsible for this steep- 
ness was registered among trade union- 
ists in the clothing, boot and shoe and 
rubber industries of Ontario and Que- 
bee, and shipbuilding and lumbering in 
British Columbia. Slackness among ecar- 
penters and joiners also contributed. By 
the end of December the percentage of 
unemployment had reached 13.42 as com- 
pared with 4.98 in 1919, 2.76 in 1918 
and 8.97 in 1915. The most serious 





PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
QUARTERLY — {916 -I7-16 
MONTHLY — 1919-20-2I PERCENT | 


unemployment at the end of December 
was among workers in the Clothing, 
Metals, Food, Leather, Glass, Jewelry 
and Woodworking industries. The per- 
centages in the Navigation and Building 
eroups, while large, were of course sea- 
sonal. 


The tables on pages 219-220 show the 
percentages of unemployment in trade 
unions by provinces and by groups of 
industries. c 
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Emp!oyment for Civic Employees 


The accompanying tables and chart 
show the volume of employment, in both 
contract and municipal work, for work- 
ers temporarily employed by 15 city cor- 
porations during the year 1920 as com- 
pared with the previous year. In com- 
parison with 1919 there was an increase 
of 1,735 persons or 18.3 per cent in the 
number of employees and $3,841,032 or 
45.8 per cent in the wages paid. These 


15 cities employed during the year an 
average of 11,179 persons, and the pay- 
rolls amounted to $12,220,010.86 as com- 
pared with an average of 9,444 persons- 
and an aggregate payroll of $8,378,978.- 
30 during 1919. 

The city of Montreal reported the 
largest number of persons employed in 
this way. With the exception of St. 
J ohn, Saskatoon and Calgary, increases 
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in’ comparison with 1919 were recorded 
by all the cities for which figures are 
available, the most substantial increases 
being reported by Montreal, Toronto, 
and Winnipeg. These increases are in- 
teresting in view of their relation to the 
unemployment situation in December; 
it will be seen that by far the largest 
increase in any one month was that of 
December, the aggregate number of em- 
ployees being 11,282 as against 7,888 in 
1919. While all months of the year 
showed increases over the corresponding 
months of 1919, it may be noted that 
March took second place to December in 
amount. April showed the largest ag- 
gregate number of employees, with 
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March in second place. In May there 
was a noticeable drop; from May till 
August there was a slight gain; from 
August till December there was a steady 
decline. The striking feature of the 
year as contrasted with 1919 was the 
fact that this decline, instead of ac- 
celerating toward the end of the year, 
was checked at the end of November and 
registered a pronounced recovery, re- 
flecting the effort put forth by municipal 
authorities to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment then prevalent in the industries 
generally. ‘This recovery is the more 
remarkable in that a mild winter, with 
little snow, gave less casual employment 
to street cleaners than ordinarily. 
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EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKERS TEMPORARILY 
EMPLOYED BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS DURING THE YEAR 1920 AS COMPARED WITH 
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1919 


Monthly 
average of 
employees 
temporarily 
employed 
1919 


Monthly 
average of 
employees | 
temporarily 
employed 
1920 


11,179 


Amount of 
wages paid 
employees 
temporarily 
employed 
1919 


1,613,948 .74 
599,280.91 
355,939 . 78 
734,556 .37 

47,344 62 

* 167,502.95 
134,125.25 
148,837 .07 
440,794.15 
167,521.25 
547,521.52 
230,694 . 82 


Amount of 
wages paid 
employees 
temporarily 
emploved 
1920 


| | eee 


283,277 .19 
3,496,139 05 
753,853 .34 
2,801,290. 20 
783,801 .87 
567,931.58 
1,337,968 . 36 
61,397 .44 
212,659 46 
158,767 .07 
169,471.21 
473,278 .00 
112,824.81 
740,123.18 
267,228.10 


$8,378,978.35 |$12,220,010.86 
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EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORAR 
ILY EMPLOYED BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS BY MONTHS DURING THE YEAR 1920 AS 
; COMPARED WITH 1919. / 
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Number of 
employees 
temporarily 


employed by 


1919 


Number of 
employees 
temporarily 


employed by 
months during | months during 


1920 








Amount of wages | Amount of wages 


paid employees 
temporarily 
employed by 
months during 
1919 


$ 
519,747.27 
506,038 .56 
600,812.58 
669,461.73 
704,394.18 
696,860.65 
889,735.90 
856,404 .09 
818,301.46 
851,334.96 
679,097.98 
586,788 .99 


$8,378,978 .35 


$12,220,010.86 


paid employees 
temporarily 
employed by 
months during 
1920 


Cte 
673,123 .04 
809,788 .34 
947,236.79 
904,399 .67 
1,091,908 .77 
1,179,704 .27 
1,237,998 .54 
1,231,343 .82 
1,171,011 .42 
1,097,312 .01 

933,125.93 

943,058 .26 


— 
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Employment as Indicated by Building Permits 


Building permits issued in 35 cities 
having a minimum population of 15,000 
show the estimated cost of their building 
work during 1920 to be $100,679,839 as 
compared with $77,113,413 in 1919, an 


increase of $23,566,426 or 80.5 per cent. 
As was the case in 1919, these figures 
must be interpreted in the light of in- 
ereased cost of building materials and 
wages, although the last two months of 
the year showed some reductions along 
these lines. Conditions are still suffi- 
ciently abnormal to make comparison 
with pre-war years difficult. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
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value of building permits by months 
since January, 1910. It will be seen that 
the extraordinary activity shown during 
the building boom before the war, 
reaching its peak in 1912, slackened 
abruptly in 1915 through the curtail- 
ment of all but essentially necessary 
building during the war. The revival 
in 1919 was marked, although large in- 
creases were not shown until the middle 
of the year. During 1920 there was 
further increase, commencing, as in nor- 
mal years, about February and in March 
reaching a peak considerably higher 
than that reached in 1910, though still 
much lower than in the 1911-1914 period. 





























BUILDING PERMITS IN CANADA ty nontus 
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Compared with 1919, all but the Mari- 


time Provinces registered increases, the . 


largest single instance being that of 
Ontario, which on a total of $47,175,077 
showed an increase over 1919 of $6,- 
590,248. The province of Quebec came 


a close second, and Manitoba registered 
the largest proportionate increase while 
ranking third in actual amount of in- 
crease. 


Toronto showed the largest single 
total among cities, registering $25,737,- 
063, with Montreal in second place with 
a total $14,067,609. Winnipeg showed 





= 


an extraordinary increase, totalling 
$8,370,150 as against $2,948,000 in 1919; 
in fact the western cities in general 
showed a marked advance over totals 
for the previous year. Halifax, Sher- 
brooke, Hamilton, Ottawa, Calgary, Hd- 
monton and Vancouver, reported per- 
mits totalling in each ease three millions 
or more. Decreases as against 1919 were 
reported by Halifax, Moncton, Three 
Rivers, Brantford, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, London, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, and Saskatoon. 


The following table presents the situa- 
tion since 1910 in detail. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF DECEMBER, 
1920, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


Hf HE present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of December, 1920, and is based 
on returns received from 1,573 labour 
organizations with a total membership 
of 208,320 members. For all occupations 
reporting, 13.4 per cent of the members 
were unemployed as compared with 10.0 
per cent at the end of November, 1920, 
and with percentages of 4.98; 2.76; 2.42; 
2.17 and 8.7 at the end of December,1919, 
1918, 1917, 1916 and 1915 respectively. 
Unemployment, as used here, has re- 
ference to involutary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons occupied in 
work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of sickness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
eentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that the percentage 
of unemployment figures have reference 
only to those unions reporting. 


That the percentage out of work at 
the end of December was larger than 
in the preceding month and also than 
in the corresponding month of previous 
years was due to there having been less 
employment in practically all the groups 
of industries, particularly in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical divisions and 
in building construction. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. There were in- 
creases in unemployment, both as com- 
pared with November, 1920, and with 
December of preceding years, in every 
province except British Columbia. In 
that district, however, improvement was 
shown in comparison with the preceding 
month and with December, 1919 and 
1915, but there was less activity than in 
December, 1916, 1917, and 1918. 









































TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCE 
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The percentages reported unemployed 
in the different groups of industries are 
indicated on table II on page 220. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as indicated 
by 378 unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 49,655 persons, was con- 
siderably more pronounced than in any 
of the months used in this article for 
comparative purposes, 21.4 per cent of 
the members being out of work as com- 
pared with 15.6 per cent in November 
and with percentages of 2.8 in December, 
1919, 2.9 in December, 1918, 2.8 in De- 
ember 1917, 2.8 in December, 1916, and 
3.1 in December, 1915. A large share 
of the increase in unemployment as 
compared with the preceding month 
may be attributed to shut downs for the 
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holidays and for inventory purposes, 
but it is noteworthy that the release of 
staffs for these reasons was much more 
marked than in December of previous 
years. Within this group of industries, 
the most decided increases in idleness 
were reported in the metals, machinery 
and conveyances and clothing divisions. 
There were also increases in the number 
unemployed among workers in food, 
tobacco and liquor, textiles, carpets and 
cordage, pulp, paper and fibre, printing, 
publishing and paper goods, wood-work- 
ing and furniture, leather, boots, shoes 
and rubber, giass bottle blowing and 
jewelry. 


In addition to those entirely unem- 
ployed, a large amount of short-time 
was reported by unions of blacksmiths, 


_boilermakers, metal polishers, pattern 


makers, machinists, iron, steel and tin 
workers, meat cutters and butcher work- 
men, bakers and confectioners, tobacco, 
brewery and textile workers, tailors, 
garment and fur workers, pulp and 


paper makers, typographers, pressmen, | 
bookbinders, lithographers, stereotypers, 


electrotypers, leather, boot and shoe, 
wood and jewelry workers. 


Reports from 652 organizations of 
transportation workers, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 89,376 persons, in- 
dicate that 7.6 per cent of the members 
were out of work as compared with the 
percentages of 2.6, 5.0, 1.5, .70, 1.5 and 
3.0 in November, 1920, and December, 
1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, and 1915, respec- 
tively. This increase in unemployment 
as compared with the preceding month 
occurred largely among navigation work- 
ers, but there was also less activity for 
steam railway employees, particularly 
for carmen who were noticeably affected 
by shut-downs for the holidays. The 
returns from railroad workers constitute 
about 75 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, and their per- 
centage of unemployment was 4.4 as 
compared with 2.9 in November and 1.6, 
0.4, .8, 6, and 2.4 respectively in Decem- 
ber of the five preceding years. The in- 
erease in unemployment in the navigation 
group was reported mainly among long- 
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shovemen in New Brunswick, but there 
was, in addition, considerable seasonal in- 
activity for unions of sailors, cooks and 
firemen in Quebee and Ontario. It has 
been noted previously in these articles 
that employment for navigation workers 
fluctuates suddenly and violently, de- 
pending upon the number of ships in 
harbour from time to time. Street and 
electric railway employees registered a 
nominal increase in the percentage of 
unemployment in comparison with the 
months used in this article for compara- 
tive purposes, with the exception of 
December, 1915, when the percentage 
out of work was slightly larger. Team- 
sters and chaufieurs also showed less 
activity than in previous reports. A 
large number of organizations of con- 
ductors, firemen and engineers, carmen, 
trainmen, maintenance of way em- 
ployees, unclassified railroad workers, 
longshoremen, street and electric rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs recorded a substantial amount of 
short time. 


In the mining, quarrying and refining 


of ores group, returns were tabulated 


from 36 unions with a total membership 
of 10,984 persons, indicating that 1.3 per 
cent of the members were out of 
work as compared with unemployment 
figures of .6 per cent in November, 
1920, and with 2.1 per cent in December, 
1919, 1.2 in December, 1918, 2.1 per cent 
in December, 1917, .7 per cent in De- 
cember, 1916, and 5.9 per cent in De- 
eember, 1915. An increase in - the 
number out of work as compared with 
the preceding month was reported by 
mine workers and was partly a result 
of the unusually mild weather prevailing 
at the time. Quarry workers and mill - 
and smelter men, as registered by two 
unions of the former and one of the 
latter, continued to be fully employed. 
Some short time occurred among miners 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 


The percentage out cf work in the 
building and construction group, as in- 
dicated by 286 unions having a com- 
bined membership of 32,575 persons, was 
26.5 as compared with 12.4 in the pre- 
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*Commercial and Railway—organized in system divisions. 
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ceding month, with percentages of 12.1, 


8.7, 9.6, 5.2, and 28.3 in December of 


1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, and 1915, respec- 
tively. Part of the increase in unem- 
ployment as compared with November 
was due to seasonal causes, while the 
general depression also had its effect 
upon the amount of work available. It 
may be noted, however, that there was 
slightly more activity in this group than 
in December, 1915. Bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, tile layers, lathers, roofers, 
steam shovel and dredgemen recorded 
less employment than in any month 


since December, 1915. Among car- 
penters, joiners, electrical workers, - 
painters, decorators, paper hangers, 


plumbers, steamfitters, hod carriers and 
building labourers, the percentages out 
‘of work were larger than in any month 
used in this article for comparison; 
while those registered by granite and 
stone eutters and bridge and structural 
iron workers were exceeded only by the 
percentages in December, 1917 and 
1915, in the case of the former, and 
December, 1919 and 1915, in the case of 
the latter. There was, moreover, a large 
amount of short time reported. among 
unions of. bricklayers, masons, plaster- 
ers, carpenters, joiners, electrical work- 
ers, granite and stone cutters, painters, 
decorators, paper hangers, plumbers, 
steamfitters, lathers and roofers. 


In the public employment group, as 
indicated by returns received from 78 
organizations with a total membership 
of 7,119 persons, there was slightly more 
activity than in November, but the per- 
centage out of work was larger than in 
December of previous years, 1.3 per 
cent of the members being idle as com- 
pared with 3.1 per cent in the preceding 
month and with percentages of less than 
1 in previous Decembers. The improve- 
ment in the first comparison was due to 
there being increased employment for 
municipal: workers. 


The percentage out of work among 
lumber and logging workers, as reported 
by 4 unions with a combined member- 
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ship of 3,944 persons, was 12.7 as com- 
pared with 42.6 in November. While 
there was some improvement shown for 
these workers it should perhaps be noted 
that they are in some cases transient 
workers and therefore do not long re- 
main in a locality in which work is 
scarce. Figures for comparison with 
December of previous years in this group. 
are not available. Fishermen registered 
an increase in unemployment as com- 
pared with November, but the per- 
centage out of work was substantially 
smaller than in December, 1919. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades, as refiected by 185 
organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 12,820 persons, was more 
pronounced than in any month used in 
this article for comparison, with the 
exception of December, 1915, 7.8 per 
cent of the members being idle as com- 
pared with 3.1 per cent in November 
and with percentages of 4.2, 2.3, 1.6, 1.4, 
and 8.4 in December, 1919, 1918, 
1917, 1916, and 1915, respectively. Re- 
tail clerks, as indicated by 4 unions re- 
ported a slight amount of unemploy- 
ment. Hotel and restaurant employees 
were somewhat more fully employed 
than in November, 1920, and December, 
1919, but the percentage out of work 
was larger than those in Decembers of 
the preceding years. Musicians and 
theatre employees and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen registered slightly ~ 
more idleness than in November. In 
the former, however, the percentage was 
smaller than in December, 1919, and 
1915, and in the latter it was less pro- 
nounced than in December, 1919, 1918, 
and 1915. Barbers and unclassified_ 
workers recorded less activity than in 
any month used in this article for com- 
parative purposes. In addition to the 
members entirely out of work some short 
time occurred among unions of barbers, 
musicians and theatre employees and 
stationary engineers and firemen. 


The tabular statement on pages 222- 
223 presents the return in some detail. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM DECEMBER 25, , 1920, 
TO JANUARY 22, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


WEEKLY reports from employers to 

the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada, Depart- 
ment of Labour, during the five weeks 
from December 25, 1920, to January 22, 
1921, inclusive, show a net decline in 
the volume of employment afforded by 
these employers, the increases registered 
during the last two weeks being more 
than off-set by the decreases during the 
7 The change reported for 
each week as compared with the preced- 
ing week is as follows: 


- Week ending December 25, a decrease 
of 17,484 persons or 2.8 per cent. 


Week ending January 1, a decrease 
of 45,214 persons or 7.4 per cent. 


Week ending January 8, a decrease of 


_ 2.769 persons or .5 per cent. - 


r as > oP eS. 


de” tel 


Week ending January 15, an increase 
of 12,309 persons or 2.1 per cent. . 


Week ending January 22, an increase 


of 2,226 persons or .4 per cent. 


- During the five weeks under review, 
employment conditions in the different 


parts of Canada were substantially the 


same, decreases being reported every- 
where during the period as a whole. 
In the Maritime Provinces firms re- 
ported increases to their staffs during 


the week of January 8, only. Within this 


district, employment was better main- 
tained in New Brunswick than in the 
Other provinces, there being increased 
activity during the weeks of January 
8 and 15, while in Nova Scotia there was 
a gain only during the former week. In 
~Quebee there were substantial declines 


¢ 


during the first three weeks of the period 
under review, with similar increases 
during the last two. Firms in Ontario 
registered pronounced decrease in em- 
ployment during the weeks of December 
25 and January 1, with some recovery 
during the remaining weeks. In these 
two provinces there was a net decrease 
of 35,388 persons, of whom 22,498 were 
in Ontario. These substantial declines 
were in part due to shutdowns for holi- 
day and inventory purposes, recovery 
from which losses was not complete by 
January 22. In the Prairie Provinces 
firms registered contractions in payrolls 
during the weeks of December 25, Jan- 
uary 1 and 22, while the increases re- 
ported in the intervening weeks were 
not particularly large. Within this dis- 
trict, Manitoba showed declines in em- 
ployment during the first two weeks of 
the period, Saskatchewan during the 
first three and the last week, while in 
Alberta there were continuous losses. 
The same conditions as in the Prairie 
Provinees prevailed in British Columbia, 
there being increases only during the 
weeks ending January 8 and 15. 


A summary of the returns by indus- 
trial groups shows that in Local Trans- 
portation, only, was there a net increase 
in employment and within this group 
there were decreases during three weeks 
of the period. In Logging, Railway 
Construction, Edible Animal Products, 
Lumber and its Products, Edible Plant 
Products, Fur Goods, Iron and Steel, 
Leather Goods, Mineral Products, n.e.s. 
Non-ferrous Metal Products, Pulp and 
Paper, Rubber Goods, Textiles, Miscel- 
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laneous Manufacturing Industries, Min- 
ing of -Metallic Ores, Quarrying, Hotels 
and Restaurants, Telephone Operation, 
Retail Trade and Water Transportation 
there were net decreases with increases 
in one or more of the weeks under re- 
view. Firms in Building Construction, 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products, Coal 
Mining, Telegraph Operation, Wholesale 
Trade and Railway Transportation, 
however, registered declines during all 
- five weeks. 


The decreases in employment in Iron 
and Steel Products as during the pre- 
ceding period reviewed in the LABourR 
GaZETTE, were the most noteworthy, 
ageregating 8,596 persons. These losses 
which occurred largely in the Crude, 
Rolled and Forged, Railway Car and 
other land Vehicles, Steel Ship Building, 
Stove and Iron Pipe branches, were 
largely attributable to shutdowns for 
holiday and inventory purposes. The 
reductions in Building and Railway 
Construction, Lumber and its Products, 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products, Pulp 
and Paper, ‘Textiles, Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing Industries, Retail Trade 
and Railway Transportation were also 
pronounced, ranging from 2,000 to 6,400 
~ employees. In the first three, the de- 
clines were largely due to seasonal causes. 
The shinkages in Pulp and Paper, also 
partly seasonal in character,were increas- 
ed by shutdowns for repairs, especially in 
the paper mills in Quebee and, in addi- 
tion, there was some inactivity in print- 
ing establishments. Within the Clay, 
Glass and Stone Products group there 
was marked slackness in Glass making 
plants. In the Textile group the largest 
losses oceurred in Hosiery and Knit 
Goods, Garment and Thread, Yarn and 
Cloth factories, while in Miscellaneous 
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Manufacturing Industries most of the 
contractions were reported in the To- 
bacco division. The declines in Retail 
Trade were almost entirely the result of 
after-Christmas dullness, and those in 
Railway Transportation reflected the 
general depression. 


In Edible Animal Products the reduc- © 
tions, which were partly seasonal, were 
reported largely in the Western Pro- 
vinees, but also in Ontario and Quebec. 
Inactivity occurred in the Footwear and 
Tire Manufacturing branches of Rubber, 
consequent in part upon inventory shut- 
downs. The declines in Coal Mining 
were to some extent attributable to the 
extreme mildness of the winter. In Non- 
ferrous Metal Products the greater part 
of the contractions were registered by 
firms in the Nickel sub-group and were 
partly a reflection of the shortage of 
power and water. The same factor also 
had an effect upon Metallic Ore Mining, 
particularly in Ontario. The losses in 
Wholesale Trade indicated the slackness 
following the holiday season together 
with that caused by the general depres- 
sion. It has been mentioned previously 
in these reports that employment in 
Water Transportation fluetuates rapidly, 
depending largely upon the number of 
ships in harbour from week to week. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage of change in the num- 
ber of persons on payrolls since the base 
week (January 17, 1920) as reported 
by those employers making returns, the — 


number averaging over 4,900 firms a 


week. The returns for the week of Jan- 
uary 17, 1920, are being taken as base 
ficures. It had been the intention to— 
take the week of January 1, 1920, but 
this was found impracticable because of 
the abnormal situation at that time, due 


“> 
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to the annual inventory and_ holiday 
period, and the consequent reductions 
in staffs. The week of January 17 coin- 
cides fairly closely with the termination 
of this season and accordingly reflects 
more normal conditions. The downward 
tendency which the curve had evidenced 
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since September showed a more pro- 
nounced decline during the period under 
review, the percentage dropping to 12.4 
below the base on January 1. There was 
some recovery during the next two weeks 
but the percentage again declined to 
11.4 below the base on January 22. 





PeRcenTace CHANGE IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON PAY-ROLLS 4S REPORTED WEEKLY 
BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING DECEMBER, 1920, 


AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


-_ 


MPLOYMENT 
trades, 


in the building 
as indicated by the value 


of building permits -issued in 56 cities, 


showed a further decrease during De- 
cember as compared with the preceding 


month, the total value of building 
permits 
November to $4,654,479 in December, 
a decline of $633,842 


falling from $5,287,321 in 


or practically 


12 per cent. New Brunswick, Alberta 
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and British Columbia registered in- 


creases in this comparison, that of - 


$359,550 in the last named being the 
most decided. Of the decreases in the 
remaining provinces, that of $777,722 
in Ontario was the largest. 


As compared with the figures for 
the corresponding month in 1919 there 
was a decrease of $489,699 or 9.5 per 
cent, the value for December, 1919, 
having been $5,144,178. In this com- 
parison there were increases in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Alberta and British 
Columbia, with decreases in the re- 
maining provinces. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal ‘and 
Vancouver reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as com- 
pared with both November, 1920, and 
December, 1919. In Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton, however, there were 
declines in both cases. 


Of the smaller centres, St.. John, 
Westmount, Hamilton, Peterborough, 
Woodstock, Calgary and Victoria re- 
gistered increases as compared with the 
previous month and also in comparison 
with the corresponding month in 1919. 


The returns from 35 cities formerly 
used in this report (which are dis- 
tinguished by asterisks and which are 
also tabulated separately for statistical 
purposes) show that the total value of 
building permits issued by these cities 
amounted to $4,401,908 as compared 
with $4,689,201, in November, 1920, 
and with $4,717,139 in December, 
1919. There was, therefore, a decrease 
of $287,293, or six per cent as compared 
with the returns for the preceding 
month, and of $315,231, or almost 7 
per cent, as compared with figures for 
the corresponding month of last year. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS 
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City. November, | December, | December 
1920 1920 1919 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island... A000 ee. 6,000 
Charlottetown. 2.2... 202 2% 4,000} — Nil. 6,000 
Nova -Scotia............-- 499,715 52,925 $47,4 83 
SHalifaxvr: sci. Geet: 78,855 47,155 314, 340 
New Glasgow........-..-: 600; Nil. 300 
MSV CMO) Vetascry nie eerie esiers ae 21,260 5,770| .~ 32,848 
New Brunswick..:....... 86,725) 198,350 67,600 
Hired OrectOn rule eer alte wnicusse 3,590 Nil. Nil. 
WNEGHCLOM ee reteiat saat 54,225 16,350 67,600 
when) OL ae ays eens Pena 29,000 182,006 Nil. 
Quebec. ........ 2. eeeeee 930,340 875,715 $28,151 
*iVontreal-Maisonneuve..... 612,810 672,990 658,401 
PONTE DECs ae eacrrecl Petes eiete eae 119,840 89,660 91,150 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 71,200) Nil. Nil. . 
* Sherbrooke rss slytee cee c= 140,300 28,500 15,600 
ST roe Hiv Crs. wscere ee eer cs 26,300 1,375\> - 15,800 
* Westmount were + ccs beereieie be 29,890 92,280 47,200 
Ontario... $0.085.5 6 6 d6% s 2,985,364) 2,187,642) 3,253,286 
Bellevilleywtee erases 850 5000} Nil. 
*Brantlordss... des vee yw hds 23,520 5,230 78,325 
Ghathamoacmeccss tcc 6,625 5,200 45,610 
*Hort Williams..doeaeet ne oe 33,450 1,826 850 
ENG AIEE is Leis cnet So Acari 2,000 Nil. 500 
e(Suelpat +s extemac ete a 43,390 4,200 4,100 
*Hamiltonenneu cere onee te: 161,775 192,550 180,750 
*Kingston.....< Pa ATG eit 8,920 1,655 143,885 
*Kitchenerert aoe tence 3,295 1,320 17,380 
*Tondone neki ane: 238,895 117,590 431,200 
Niagara Falls... 22 ...5..%. 16,450 66,309 75,250 
SH Wacis cee alee rte cir nes 86,900 2,600 112,400 
SORA WA is cit deco te 143,425 92,708 118,575 
Owen Sound) cee oe 2,000 4,000 il. 
“Peteroorougtivw sania ssi 115,760| 392,724 3,243 
*PortiArthurscacueee siete 5,100 4,755 1,714 
¥Siratlord ce ets ne 5 6,236 355 1,455 
*St. Catharines: ../......>. 44,048 19,199 29,125 
Cte homage wane eer eyeana’. 6,675| Nil. 64,050 
Sarnia fe scenes saa 56,353 18,830 30,439 
Sault Ste. Marie.........:. 8,280 5,008 575 
“Toronto ec ue ee ie 1,816,937| 1,117,083} 1,888,125 
Wiellands niu. ceramics ects 9,825 4,045 350 
“AV INdsOLa et beeen eae 116,405 115,050 73,060 
WioodstoCknns- emer eer 8,250 13,431 2,325 
Manitoba... ./-- 0 22s «4% 288,877, 114,127) 158,610 
*Brandonadcnck oot te ok 6,800 6,602 7,160 
Sti Bontaces ya acne emacs 17,827 13,625 2,000 
* Winnipeg: scneem cent 259,250 93,900 149,450 
Saskatchewan..........- 197,820 57,315 90,856 
¥ MOOSE: UsWieisic ae petite erent 33,470 6,365 48,900 
Lal ier Apher Sec oer 105,359 43,800 12,400 
“Saskatoon... 0... cesses 59,000 7,150 29,555 
Alberta.......: Rick. colehe aes 136,875 226,259 54,359 - 
MOMMIES cos esse oe te 70,500/ 203,400] _ 34,000 
* Edmonton. shicwecos ee 56,100 8,900 19,690 
THOU TIGZOs hive cyeterce 9,925 9,900; Nil. 
Medicine Hates ../ccuntwe 350 4,050 750 
British Columbia........ 682,605 942,155 337,843 
Nanaimo: ts seat coms 500 750 18,500. 
*New Westminster......... 17,300 12,300 9,500 
PomntiGrevedwen veces is 311,615 69,450 74,450 
Prince Ripert. ost o ancesistoe il. Nil. 45,310 
South Vancouver.......... §2,070 33,390] 12,280 
“Vancouver. ........-.+.0+- 148,075 320,905 118,453 
*Victorignean ict ae tases. ont. 53,045 505,360 59,350 
Tota!l—56 Cities.......... $ §,288,321|$ 4,654,479/$ 5,144,178 
Total—35 Cities.......... $ 4,689,201|$ 4,401,908/$ 4.717.139 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, 
DECEMBER, 1920 





Ro ont from fifteen cities showing 


the number of employees tempor- 
arily employed and the wages paid these 
persons during the month ‘of December, 
showed an increase of nearly 9 per cent 
in the number of employees and of 1 
per cent in the amount of wages paid, as 
compared with the preceding month. In 
December, 1920, 11,282 persons were 
temporarily employed, and the wages 
amounted to $943,058.26, as compared 
with 10,366 employees and an aggregate 
payroll of $933,125.93, in November. 

In comparison with the returns for 
the same period in 1919 there were in- 
creases of practically 44 per cent in the 
number of employees and of nearly 61 
per cent in the wages paid, there having 
been 7,838 employees with a total pay- 


roll of $586,788.99 in December, 1919. 


~ December, 1919. 


These gains were largely the result of 
special work undertaken by the cities on 
account of the unemployment situation 
in December. 


Montreal, Hamilton, Brandon and 
Vancouver registered increases in the 
number of persons temporarily employed 
on municipal work both as compared 


with the returns for November, 1920, and 
Edmonton showed « 
gain in the former comparison, with a 
decline in the latter. On the contrary, in 
Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon and Victoria there were de- 
creases aS compared with the preceding 
month but increases in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1919. St. 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS DECEMBER 1920, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 1920, AND WITH DECEMBER 
1919 











Number o° employees temporarily 


employed during the month of: 


Amount o° wages paid employees temporarily em- 
ployed during the month 0: 


City. Sees 
November, | December, December, November, December, December, 
1920 1920 1919 1920 1920 1919 
$ $ $ 

Strdohitess ver mean ces as 224 220 222 18,994.88 14,711.76 10,925.66 
Montreal. Se teoscee eas ses we 3,048 4,067 2,088 236,144.41 257,988.51 138,084.19 
Otth was eae eee ts aad 739 691 641 54,096.17 49,516.01 42,796.27 
ELOtON OMe eee Secs ities 2,392 2,162 1,582 240,640.75 224,627.47 120,254.55 
Harilton: eerste ie pire aces 695 1,097 458 64,169.89 89,693.16 35,039.41 
DSOMGON See ae Biel evs SANS stot neck 540 507 345 60,317.84 52,308 .63 27,646.68 
Wannipeg Se csi, Sh alee ety a 1,024 653 613 95,697.91 74,831.98 62,783.75 
Brandons $2300 or. 1. bas ce 57 57 31 4,959 29 4,901.92 2,951.36 
eoina » Sater icons no We tae esto o. 167 149. 179 18,991.94 15,239.65 10,391.84 
MOOSE AW. ste it shee tes eas 93 89 108 10,707.05 11,566.90 10,884.10 
BARK ALOONG Aer ate cla delecten ene 91 83 82 10,256.32 9,398.04 7,830.09 
Calgaryise es te Rime OR cee 299 233 326 33,440.41 28,325.24 30,807 .35 
Bdimontons.+4 ctr sede eee tee 82 83 206 — 7,355.20 5,752.96 13,556.53 
Wancouver: acs. srcciison: Sone 717 1,009 780 57,351.70 87,793.85 56,638.37 
REUORIA Ser aU eatg © Shi ee 198 182 177 20,002.17 16,402.18 16,198.84 

Total ore. Lock 10,366 838 $ 933,125.93 $ $ 586.788.98 


11,282 7 





943.058 26 
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John, Regina, Moose Jaw and Calgary 
showed reductions in both comparisons. 
As to wages Montreal, Hamilton, 
Moose Jaw and Vancouver recorded in- 
ereases both as compared with the figures 
for November, 1920, and December, 
1919. At St. John, Ottawa, Toronto, 
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London, Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Victoria there were de- 
clines in comparison with the preceding 
month and increases over the correspond- 
ing month in 1919. Calgary and Kd- 
monton registered decreases in both 
cases. 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JANUARY, 1921 


ps, January the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lazsour Gazerre the following informa- 
tion relative to four fair wage contracts 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works, all of which contained the usual 
fair wage clause providing for the 
prompt payment of such wages as are 
current in the district in which the work 
is to be performed, and for observance 
on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour,and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. No contracts containing the fair 
wage clause were let during the month 
by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Post office fittings, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Name of contractor, Art Furniture Co. 
Litd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 7, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$4,387. 


Cleaning, painting, renewal of fioors - 


and general repairs to Main Immigra- 
tion Building, Edmonton, Alta. Name 
of contractor, R. H. Trouth Co. Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, Jan- 
uary 12, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$1,790. 


‘Transportation and delivery of sup- 


plies for Yukon Telegraph Line, Yukon | 


—British Columbia. Name of -con- 
tractor, George M. Beirnes, Hazelton, 
B.C. Date of contract, January 17, 
1921. Amount of contract, flat rate for 
the whole, $0.22 per pound. 


Alterations and additions to residence 
for Poultry Husbandman—Experimen- 
tal Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. E. Cooper, E. McDonell and 
D. Beatty, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 26, 1921. Amount of 
eontract, $11,100 and for excavation 
$3.00 per ¢. yd. and for concrete new - 
forms $20.00 per ce. yd. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in January for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions. 








Amount 
Nature of orders. of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps and brass crown 
Sealsees.. o eceese meets stores eset elaborate archos $ 4,075.05 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, ; 
(Sh Ne Sasiirraic ou Duel ouy ene a ARAN eA a eis RO 1,414.21 
Supplying stamping materials, pads, ink... 64.00 
Supplying mail bag fittings............... 5,378.50 
Supplying mailibagging.. v0. 2. jan Saleen oe 8.54 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
EAINIOPINS, \OtCshoe sehr see sie Soe ae 17,682.90 
Repairing letter boxes, ete...5......6..... - 43870 
Supplying letter carriers’ satchels......... 3,778.13 


Making and repalrine.<cales.u, che .seemee <- 7,365.00 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


“HE following is a summary of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments recently received by the Depart- 
ment. While the conclusion of every 
industrial agreement implies the accept- 
ance, to a greater or less degree, of the 
principle of collective bargaining, it 
‘should not be overlooked that in a 
number of cases the agreement was 
reached only after the employees had 
been on strike. By verbal agreement 
is understood a schedule of rates and 
conditions agreed upon by the employees 
and the majority of employers, and in 
effect although not signed. The agree- 
ments are arranged by industrial groups. 


Metals and Machinery 


Amuerst, N.S.—THEe Ross ENGIN- 
EERING WorRKS LIMITED, AND THE SHOP 
COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE BOILER 
SuHop. Agreement in effect from August 
30, 1920 until September 1, 1921, unless 
thirty days’ notice of desired change be 
given. 

Hours of labour: forty-eight per week, 
eight per day. Night shift, excepting 
Saturday and Sunday, 7 p.m. to mid- 
night and I a.m. to 6 a.m., fifty hours 
per week. Night shift to consist of 
not less than seven men. 

Overtime, over eight hours day or 
night shift, time and one half; Sundays 
and holidays, double time. Overtime 
when travelling, straight time. 

Rates of pay: an increase of 20 per 
cent generally. Superintendent to have 
power to hire or discharge men at any 
time. In a general reduction, married 
men to be retained and efficiency and 
‘seniority to regulate order in which men 
are laid off. - 

_ Employees having grievances whether 
- specific or general may present case to 
proper officer of the Company. If said 
employees desire representation by a 
committee and so notify their foreman, 
an officer of the Company will, in 
working hours, meet a committee of 


employees and if possible adjust the 
grievances. If no adjustment is effected 
work not to cease until committee shall 
have met highest officer of the Company. 
Grievances to be concluded within thirty 
days. 


Foods, Liquors and Tobacco 


HAMILTON, Onr.—LocaL MANUFAC- 
TURERS, AND CIGARMAKERS’ Union No. 
55. Seale in effect from January 10, 
1921. 


Piece rates given for various classes 
of work. These have been reduced $1 
per M. on previous rates, bringing 
Union under the 1918 Bill. 


All jobs not on bill to be settled by the 
Executive Board. 

Wages to be paid weekly. 

Members placed on limit to be allowed 
to complete limit in suth time as they 
are competent of so doing. 


All stock to be properly stripped and 
booked and fillers in working order. 
After lay-offs or holidays members work- 
ing up till time of lay-off or holiday not 
to be discharged for at least one week 
thereafter. 


Apprentices: one to a shop working ~ 
two men; two to ten men; three to 
twenty men; four to thirty men; five to 
fifty men. Limit, five apprentices. 


Printing and Publishing 


CauGary, ALTa.—EmpLoyina JOB 
PRINTERS, AND TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
No. 449. Agreement in effect from May 
1, 1920 to October 31, 1920, and re- 
newal until April 30, 1921. 

Employers to employ in composing 
room and departments thereof only 
members of No. 449, provided union 
furnishes sufficient members. Non- 
Union help engaged when supply of 
union men fails to continue in employ- 
ment until positions can be filled by 
union men. No union members to 
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execute struck work for unfair em- 
ploying printers or publications. 

Union agrees limitation of the product 
of its members to be prejudicial to in- 
terests of both parties, and therefore no 
limitations to be put on output of any 
employee. 

No members of No. 449 to engage in 
any strike or boycott against employers 
who are parties to this agreement. 

Positions of employees enlisting in 
time of war to be restored to them on 
their return, provided such positions 
shall not have been abolished; em- 
ployees disabled to be given work suited 
to their qualifications. 

Foreman to have right to employ 
help and to discharge for incompetency, 
for neglect of duty, for violation of 
office rules, and to decrease the force; 
in last case persons last employed to be 
first discharged; in case of an increase 
in the force employees to be reinstated 
in reverse order to that of discharge; 
after which other help may be employed. 

Complaints of employees against fore- 
man and differences which cannot be 
- adjusted by conciliation to be referred to 
local joint standing committee—deci- 
sion to be final and. binding. 

Substitutes or extras to work by hour 
at regular scale rate until their qualific- 
ations have been demonstrated. If 
proving incompetent they may be re- 
moved and paid for time put in and no 
more. A journeyman, before working 
fifteen days (five of which must be con- 
secutive) if not notified in writing by 
foreman of incompetence to be con- 

sidered as competent at time of entry. 

In offices with no regular machinist, 
-at least one machinist-operator to be 

employed; same to receive 50 cents per 
shift extra. 

Unskilled labour may be employed, 
up to one person to each fifteen machines. 


No more than one machine learner, 
exclusive of apprentices in last six 
months of their apprenticeship to be 
employed in any office at the same time, 
and no regular to be laid off while a 
learner is working. Members of the 
Chapel to be given preference in the 
‘gelection of beginners, rule of priority 
to govern. 
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No learner of a machine to -work 
more than the number of hours provided 
for on the shift on which he is working 
provided that, if no journeymen are 
available he shall be allowed to work 


overtime; same to receive compensation 
for overtime at same ratio to regular 


rate as journeymen. 
Beginners on machines (night or day) 
to receive following rate: first five 


weeks, two-fifths of journeymen’s scale; 


next five weeks, three-fifths; next five 
weeks, four-fifths. Learners who, at ex- 
piration of fifteen weeks, have not at- 
tained to standard of efficiency as 
operators to be granted extension of 
time not exceeding three months. 

Apprentices: not more than one for 
first five jJourneymen; two up to ten 
journeymen,; and one additional for 
each additional ten; no more than five 
apprentices in any one office; to serve 
five years before becoming journeymen 
members of the union. 

Apprentice scale: first year, one- 
quarter of journeymen’s scale; second 
year, one-third; third year, one-half; 
fourth year, two-thirds; fifth year, 
three-quarters. 

Overtime rate, time and _ one-half; 
after three hours, double time; holidays, 
at overtime rate; Sundays, double time. 

Wages: Per week—machine men and 
machinists, foremen, make-ups, bank- 
headmen, proofreaders, admen 
and employees engaged in hand com- 
position and distribution, except as 
herein otherwise provided, $45 for 
day work; $48 for night work. Hours 
per week: day, 45; night, 44. 


Prince ALBERT, SasK.—Locau Em- 
PLOYING PRINTERS, AND 'TYPOGRAPH- 
IcaAL Union No. 705. _ Agreement in 
effect from November 1, 1920, until 


April 30, 1921. 


The agreement of* the above Union 
was summarized in the December 1919 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
1485. In November, 1920, it was altered 
in a few particulars as follows: 

Wages for day work: Per week of 48 . 
hours—make-ups, admen, bankmen, 
journeymen engaged in hand compo- 
sition or distribution, operators of type 
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setting machines, machine tenders (ma- 
chinists), $45 per week; machinist-oper- 
ators, $45 per week plus 25 cents per 
day per machine. 


Wages for night work: Per week of 
45 hours—make-ups, admen, bankmen, 
journeymen, engaged in hand compo- 
sition or distribution, operators of type- 
setting machines, machine tenders (ma- 
chinists) $47; machinist operators, $47 
_ plus 25 cents per night per machine. 


Transportation—Eleciric Railways 


QUEBEC, QUE.—QUEBEC RAILWAY 
Light & PowmnrR Company, anD Mont- 
MORENCY Division SHopMEN. Rules 
and rates in effect from November 1, 
1920 to October 31, 1921, and thereafter 
unless 60 days’ notice be given. 


Hours of labour, eight per day. Day 
- work in plants and for road employees 
from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. daily except 
Sunday, with one hour for dinner. 
Night work, 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. with one 
hour for lunch. . Regular overtime until 
10p.m., pro rata. Occasional overtime, 
after 8 p.m. on week. days, at overtime 
rates. Holidays and Sundays, overtime 
rates. 


Travelling time and expenses when 
. going to and from:a temporary position 

_to be paid for. 

In reduction of force, seniority and 
competency to govern. Employees .so 
dismissed to have preference when staff 
is brought back to normal. 


Grievances to be brought to attention 


of superior officer by employee in per- 


son or represented by a committee. If. 


no settlement is reached case shall be 
brought before the General Manager. 

Wages—Montmorency Division: Per 
hour—imachinists, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, car and locomotive painters 
(letterers), 64 cents; car and locomotive 
painters (other), carpenters (locomo- 
tives, cars and benches), 59 cents; car 
repairers, car inspectors, pipe fitters, 
apprentices, 54 cents; electricians first 
class, 64 cents; sécond class, 54 cents; 
all helpers, pit hands and oilers, 49 
cents. 
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GALT, Ont.—GRAND RIVER RaltI_- 
WAY COMPANY AND LAKE ERIE AND 


NorTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, AND 
EmpuLoyEns. Agreement effective De- 


cember 1, 1920, until August 31, 1921, 
and thereafter until 30 days’ notice in 
writing. 

Employees in train service, conductors, 
motormen, brakemen and trolleymen: 

Wages per hour, conductors and mo- 
tormen in passenger and express train 
service, Ist year, 50 cents; 2nd year, 
51° cents; 3rd year,> 52 cents. . Him- 
ployees in freight, work train and snow 
plow service; conductors and motor- 
men, 54 cents; senior brakemen, 51 
trolleymen, 48 cents. Hours of 
work, nine per day. Overtime for train- 
men, time and one-half. | 

An employee suspended or dismissed 
desiring to appeal to send written re- 
quest to immediate superior within 
three days; hearing to be granted within 
five more days. If not satisfied with 
decision, employee may appeal to the 
General Manager. . 

One complete uniform to be provided 
per year. } 

Substation Ovperators—Wages: Per 
month—Brantford and Simcoe, $120; 
Preston, $120 and $115; Kitchener, 
$110 and $100. 


Hours of work, nine hours exclusive 
Overtime, time and 
one-half. 


Signal operators.—Wages: Per month, 
$100. : 

Signal operators after two or more 
consecutive years’ employment, two 
weeks’ leave of absence each year on 
full pay. No overtime rate. 

Linemen and groundmen.—Wages: Per 
hour—linemen, 55 cents; groundmen, 
45 cents. Hours of labour, nine per day. 
Overtime, time and one-half. 


St. CATHARINES, Ont.—THE Nia- 
GARA, ST. CATHARINES AND TORONTO 
RAILWAY COMPANY, AND CERTAIN OF 
irs Emptoyvers. Agreement in effect 
from November 1, 1920 to October 31, 
1921, agreement to be open for revision 
on 30 days’ notice after September 30, 
1921. | 
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Employers to meet and treat with 
officers and committees of employees 
on-all grievances and disputes. ‘Those 
not thus settled to be arbitrated under 
the Industrial Disputes Act. 

Passenger service.—Hours of labour; 
nine per day. 

Wages: Passenger conductors and 
motormen: Per hour—llst year, 46 
cents; 2nd year, 48 cents; 3rd year, 50 
cents; thereafter, 52 cents. When 
training a student, 25 cents extra per 
day or part of day. Overtime: 15 cents 
per hour over regular rate for first hour; 
after ten hours, time and one half. 

Passenger trainmen to wear uniform 
selected by company and committee 
of employees, uniform not to cost over 
$50, one-half total cost being paid by 
employee. 

Freight train service—Kmployees in 
freight train service to have minimum 
of 10 hours per day. Sundays or holi- 
days, half day’s pay for 5 hours or less, 
or full day for service beyond 5 hours. 
Overtime: first hour over 10 hours, 15 
cents per hour additional; thereafter 
time and one-half. 

Wage scale: Per hour—freight mo- 
tormen and conductors, Ist and 2nd 
years, 50 cents; 8rd year, 52 cents; 
thereaiter, 54 cents. Trainmen, ist 
year, 43 cents; 2nd year, 44 cents; 3rd 
year, 45 cents; thereafter, 46 cents. 

Freight train conductors and motor- 
men, with students, 25 cents extra per 
day or part of day. 

Company to pay for meals of all 
trainmen out over ten hours on snow 
plow work. 

Barn and shop men.—Hours per sage 
10 hours until shop conditions permit 
of 9-hour day. 

Wages: Per hour—carpenters, 48 to 
55 cents; carpenters’ helpers, 35 to 48 
cents; blacksmiths, 50 to 55. cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 45 to 50 cents; 
painters, 48 to 55 cents; truck 
and pitmen, 40 to 50 cents; con- 
troller and wiring, 42 to 55 cents; con- 
troller and wiring (helpers), 35 to 42 
cents; armature and field department, 42 
to 55 cents; armature and field helpers, 35 
to 42 cents; air brake department, 40 to 
55 cents; car cleaners, 35 to 40 cents; 
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shop cleaners, 35 to 45 cents; machinist. 
department, 42 to 55 cents. 


Substation operators. — Minimum 
wage, per month, $105.00. Two weeks” 
leave of absence with pay each year, 
after one year’s service. 


Iinemen and groundmen. —Hours of 
labour, nine per day. Overtime after 
tenth hour, time and one half. 

Wages: Per hour—linemen, 50 to 55: 
cents; groundmen, 40 to 50 cents. 


Baggagemen, shedmen and watchmen 
—Minimum rates: Per month—bag- 
gagemen, $90; shedmen, $75; watch- 
man, $70. 


wages: Per 
second class: 


Towermen.— Minimum 
month—first class, $90; 
580. 

Two weeks’ leave of absence each 
year with pay, after one year’s service. 

Section foremen and men.—Hours of 
labour, nine per day; overtime after © 
tenth hour, time and one half. 

Wages: Section foremen, $110 to 
$120 per month; sectionmen, 40 to45 
cents per hour. 

Section foremen in employ of com- 
pany two years or over to receive one 
week’s holidays with pay each year. 

Bridge and building department.— 
Hours of labour, nine per day. Over- 
time after tenth hour, time and one- 


_half. 


Wages: 
dd cents. 

Bonding Department.—Hours of la- 
bour, nine per day. Overtime after 
tenth hour, time and one-half. 

Wages: Per hour—bonders, 
oo cents. 

Any employee suspended or dis- 
missed to be entitled to a hearing within 
three days, with right to produce wit- 
nesses and to have assistance if he so 
desires. 


Per hour—carpenters, 45 to 


40 to 


Transportation—Water 


Port ArtHur, Savuut. Ste. Mariz, 


CoLLINGwoop, OWEN Sowunp, Myip- 
LAND, Toronto, KINGSTON, SARNIA 
AND Sv. CATHARINES, ONT.—SHIP 


OWNERS, AND LOCAL COUNCILS OF THE. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARINE 
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ENGINEERS OF Canapa. Verbal agree- 
ment in effect for season of 1921. 

Engineers to have expenses paid, first 
class accommodation, from lake ports 
nearest homes to ship and back again. 

Tonnage to be construed herein as 
gross tons. Thirty days to constitute 
a month. 

Overtime 75 cents per hour for time 
over 12 hours if boat carries only one 
engineer. All ratings in all classes 
to include board and accommodation 
excepting passenger ferry steamers. 


Passenger steamers: 3,000 tons - or 

Over, chief engineer, season, $2,400; 
second, per month, $180. From 1,250 
and under 3,000 tons running six 
months or over, chief engineer, season, 
$2,100; second, per month, $150. From 
1,250 and under 3,000 tons, running less 
than six months, chief engineer, season, 
$1,900; second, per month, $150. Lake 
passenger steamers under 1,250 tons and 
all passenger steamers confined to river 
service requiring second class engineer, 
chief engineer, season, $1,650; second, 
per month, $140. Passenger steamers 
from 45 N. H. P. to 25 N. H. P., chief 
engineer, per month, $150; second en- 
gineer, $110. Passenger steamers un- 
der 25 N. H. P., chief engineer, per 
month, $125. 

Freight steamers: 5,000 tons or over, 
chief engineer, season, $2,400; second, 
per month, $180; 3,000 to 5,000 tons 
chief engineer, season, $2,200; second, 
per month, $160. Freight steamers 
under 3,000 tons requiring second class 
engineer, chief, per season, 
second, per month, $150; freight steam- 
ers not otherwise classified and requiring 
third-class engineer, chief, per month, 
$165; second, per month, $130. 

Tug steamers: season not less than 
eight months: Wages, per month—tug 
steamers requiring second-class engineer, 
chief, $185,; second, $145; tug steam- 
ers from 75 to 50 N. H. P., chief, $170; 
second, $140; tug steamers from 50 to 
25 N. H. P., and all H. P. tugs over 15 
N. H. P., chief, $165; second, $130; 
_ tug steamers under 25 N. H. P., chief, 

$157; second, $120. 

Harbour tugs (other than dredge tugs) 
operating exclusively in the Welland 
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Canal and carrying only one engineer; 
engineer, per month, $160, with over- 
time clause not applicable. 

Ferry steamers: Rates per month— 
passenger ferry steamers operating from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and requiring 
second-class engineer, season not less 
than 10 months: chief, $185; second, 
$175. All other passenger ferry steamers 
requiring second-class engineer for sea- 
son of not less than 6 months, chief, per 
month, $175. All passenger ferry steam- 
ers requiring third class engineer, for 
season of not less than 6 months, chief, 
per month, $150. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Awncuor - Donaup-- 
son Linn, Limirep; CanapaA STEAM- 
sHip Lines, Lrp.; CaANAapIAN GOVERN- 
MENT Mercuant Marine, Lrp.; Can- 
ADIAN Paciric OcEAN SERviczs, LTp.; 
Cunarp Linn; Euprer Dempster & 
Co., Lrp.; Furness WirHy anp Co., 
Ltp.; Heap Line: . Hupson’s Bay 
Company; J. I. Knicgur & Co.; NEw 
ZEALAND SHIPPING Co., Lrp.; THE 
Rosert Rerorp Go., Lrp.; THE 
Royat Maru STEAM Packet CoMPANny, 
Lrp.; AND WILLIAM THomson & Co., 
Lrp., AND THE STEAMSHIP Hors AND 
CaTTLE Firrers’, SEALERS’, LINERS’, 
AND CLEANERS’ Union No. 1039, In- 
TERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. Agreement in effect from 
November 29, 1919, amended December 
1, 1920, to continue in effect until 
November 20, 1921. 


Hours of labour, nine per day or per 


night. 

Wages: Per hour—day work, 60 
cents, night work, 90 cents. Sundays 
and holidays, double time. No work 


on Labour Day. 

Double time for repairing oil or water 
tanks on board vessels with no hatch, 
having to be entered by way of aman- 
hole. 

Men ordered for work during day or 
night to receive minimum of two hours’ 
pay excepting when weather conditions 
prevent working. 

Men required to work during any 
meal hour to receive double time for 
such hour and for each succeeding hour 
until relieved. ~ 
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' Sr. Joun, N.B.—Ancuor — Donap- 
son Linn, Lrp.; CANADA STEAMSHIP 
Linrs, Ltp.; CANADIAN GOVERN- 
MENT MercHant Marine, Lrp.; Can- 


ADIAN PaciFIc OCEAN SERVICES, LID.;- 


CUNARD LINE; ELDER DempstEeR & Co., 
Lrp.;. Furness Witny & Co., Lrp.; 
Heap Linz, Hupson’s Bay Co., Jf. 


Knigut & Co.;) New ZALAND SHIP- 
PING Co., Lrp.; THE Rosprrt REFrorD 
Co., Lrp.;: THe Royat Maint Steam 


Packer Co., Lrp.; Witut1iam THOMSON 
& Co., Lrp.; aNnp INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, GZEN- 
ERAL LONGSHOREWORKERS OF THE Port 
or St. Joon, No. 273. Agreement in 
-effect from December 1, 1919, amended 
December 24, 1920, to continue in 
effect until November 380, 1921. 


Wages: per hour, day or night, 
general cargo, 70 ‘cents; bulk grain, 
80 cents; 


Same man not to be ordered back to 
work day or night when others are avail- 
able, except when work is nearly finished 


or when ship is shifting from berth to . 


berth. Work through meal hour and 
thereafter until relief arrives to be paid 
double time. 


Hours of labour, nine per day or night, 


Prevailing rate to be paid for hand- 
ling baggage from ship’s hold to dock 
and for handling ship’s lines when 
docking, undocking or shifting ship. — 


Minimum of two hours’ pay from time 
ordered out day or night except when 
weather conditions prevent working. 


Double time for holidays. Saturday 
half holiday from June 1, to September 
30. No work on Labour Day. 


Ten cents an hour extra for grain in 
bulk, sulphur in bulk and salt in bulk, 
also wet hides in bundles on week days— 
day or night and pro rata for Sundays 
and holidays. 


‘No less than 6 men to be employed in 
the hold of a deal boat when loading 
lumber. out of lighters or cars. No 
man to stay in hold when grain is 
~ running. 


Working conditions for handling cargo 
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per sling and per truck are given, some 
changes having been made in quantities 
allowed in last agreement. 


Building and Construction 


Kineston, Ont.—Master PLuMB- 
ERS, AND UnireD ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STeaMrFitreRS No. 221. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1920. 


Minimum wage: Per hour—80 cents. 
Hours per week, forty-four. 
Overtime: until midnight, time and 


one-half, thereafter and Sundays and 


holidays,. double time. 


BRANTFORD, OnT.—BraANtTFORD Do- 
MresTIC SANITARY AND Heatine EN- 
GINEERS, AND Unirep ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, No. 
186. Agreement in effect from May 1, 
1920 to May 1, 1921, with three months’. 


notice of change. 


Hours of labour, eight per day. 


Wages: Per hour—journeymen plum- 
bers and steamfitters, 85 cents. 


Overtime: until midnight, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Out of town work, nine hours per day. 
Board and transportation to be paid 
by employer. ‘Travelling time on out- 
side work to be paid for during working 
hours, and one way outside of working 
hours. s 


No discrimination against employees 
for being or not being union members. | 


One apprentice for jJourneymen up 


to three. Thereafter, only helpers to be 


employed. Apprentices to serve five 
years and to receive journeymen’s pay 
upon passing examination. 


A permanent conference board to be 
appointed consisting of two represent- 
atives from each party and if desired a 
fifth appointed by them. The Board to 
meet once a month to discuss and deal 
with matters affecting the trade and to | 
deal with complaints or suggestions for 
improvement. . 


eT en 
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Any journeyman performing defective 


~~ work to make such work good in his own 


\- 


time. Disputes over such matters to be 
settled by Conference Board. 


Toronto, Ont.—Masons’ SECTION 
OF Buinpers’ EXCHANGE AND BrICK- 
LAYERS’ UNION, No. 2 oF THE BrIckK- 
LAYERS’, ‘Masons’ AND ~PLASTERERS’ 
INTERN ATION AL Union. Agreement in 
effect from January 1, 1920 to December 


31,-1920, and extended until December | 


ol,1921; 


The above mentioned agreement was 
summarized in the April 1920 issue of 
the LaBour GazErreE, page 453. 


Civic schedules 


Moncron, N.B.—Tue Crry Covun- 
cit oF Moncron, N. B. anp THE CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL LaBour UNION 
No. 51. Agreement in effect from 


_ January -1, 1921, and thereafter unless 


thirty days’ notice of termination be 
given. 


No discrimination against any em- 
ployee for serving on committee or as 
delegate or representative of employees. 


Employees not to be disciplined, sus- 
pended or dismissed without full in- 
vestigation. 


Grievances to be referred to official 
in charge of Department; Failing ad- 
justment, to chairman of Department, 
and further to the Mayor and City 
Council, if necessary, through the griev- 
ance committee. 


In reduction of staff, employees to be 
laid off according to seniority and effi- 
clency. 


Hours of labour: nine hours per day. 
Overtime, and Sundays and _ holidays 
time and one-half for men on hourly pay. 


Wages: Per 
$32; drivers double teams, $27; drivers 
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single teams, $25. Wages: Per hour— 
labourers (minimum) 45 cents; men on 
dump, 45 cents. 


Fire Department.—Salaries; per month 
—motor engineers, $133; assistant motor 
engineers, $125; salvage corps driver, 
$115; drivers of chemicals, $100. Hours 
and shifts to be arranged by fire com- 
mittee, fire chiefs and operators. Not 
less than 14 days’ annual vacation with 
pay after one year’s service. 


Electrical Department.—Salaries, per 
month—City electrician and wire in- 
spector, $175; assistant electrician and 
lineman, $125. Two weeks’ holidays per 
year with full pay after one year’s 
service. 


Water Department. — Salaries, per 
month—foreman of water works and 
plumbing inspector, $175; per day— 
pipe layer, $5; pipe layer’s helper, $4.20; 
operators at pumping station (8 hrs.), 
$4.50; operators’ helpers, $4; care- 
takers of reservoirs, $3.25 and $3.50; 
labourers, $4.05. Charge hand at pump- 
ing station per month, $185. 

Hours of labour, nine per day. Over- 

time, time and one-half—this not to 
apply to caretakers of reservoirs. 
- Foreman of water works and plumbing 
inspector and charge hand at pumping 
station to be entitled to two weeks’ 
holidays per year with full pay, after 
one year’s service. 


Other employees.—Salaries, per year— 
City Clerk and Treasurer and Receiver 
of Taxes, $2,600; Accountant and Pur- 
chasing Agent, water and light de- 
partment, also deputy City Clerk and 
Treasurer, $2,200. Per month—cashier, 
$85; stenographers, $65 and $80; chair- 
man of assessors, $150; market clerk, 
$125; janitor (for day of 12 hours) 
$100; street commissioner, $160; build- 
ing inspector, $140. Monthly em- 
ployees after one year’s continuous serv- 
ice, two weeks’ vacation with pay. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1921 


HE downward movement of prices 
continued, decreases appearing in 
nearly all lines, the most important, 
however, being in grain and in textiles. 
In fuel, coal continued steady but coke 
and gasoline were down. 


In retail prices the average cost in. 


sixty cities of a family budget of twenty- 
nine staple foods was $14.48 at the be- 
ginning of January as compared with 
$14.84 at the middle of December, $15.30 
at the middle of January, 1920, and 
$7.73 at the middle of January, 1914. 
There were slight decreases in nearly 
all the items, but the chief decreases 
were in meats and in dairy products. 
Potatoes were higher in some of the 
cities but lower in others, averaging al- 
most the same as in December. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
was down to 281.3 for January as com- 
pared with 290.5 for December, 1920, 
336.4 for January, 1920, 286.5 for Jan- 
uary, 1919, and 136.5 for January, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
in grain and textiles but there were de- 
creases in nearly all of the groups. As 
compared with prices a year ago all 
groups were lower except fuel, building 
materials, house furnishings, drugs and 
chemicals. The index number of whole- 
sale prices in Canada calculated by Pro- 
fessor H. Michell of McMaster University 
was down to 281.3 at the end of January 
“aS compared with 221.6 at the end of 
December. It is pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Michell that since May, 1920, his 
index number, which includes 20 foods 
and 20 materials, and is designed to re- 
flect trade conditions sensitively, has 
fallen four per cent each month. 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of over one. hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil,.and the rent for 6-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 


exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in — 
each ease refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers 
and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by 
the Correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE. ; 

Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE — 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only: 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 

For some time it has been felt that 
it would be well to place the statistics 
of retail prices on a broader basis so that 
it would finally be possible to calculate 
an index number of retail prices to cor- 
respond to that of wholesale prices, and 


‘to secure quotations from a larger num- 


ber of dealers as well as for a greater list 
of commodities. In 1918, the Cost of Liv- 
ing Commissioner was requested to secure 
quotations of prices of the principal 
foods and groceries from a comprehen- 
sive list of retail butchers and grocers in 
each city, care being taken that a fair 


» 
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number of those dealing extensively 
with workingmen were included. This 
work was in 1919 transferred to the 
Board of Commerce and in 1920 to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
statistics so collected have been used to 
supplement the figures reported by the 
LABOUR GAZETTE correspondents. For 
January, 1921, the prices reported by 
the butchers and grocers to the Bureau 
of Statistics and to the Department 
through the LABouR GAZETTE correspon- 
dents have been averaged, and in future 
the retail prices of food published in 
the Lasour GazEeTre will be~ compiled 
on this basis. As additional time is re- 
quired for the collection and compilation 
of figures on such an extensive scale, 
the statistics are secured for the begin- 
ning of each month instead of for the 
middle as in previous years. 


The Bureau of Statistics also secures 
quotations for fuel from dealers, and 
the figures so obtained are used to sup- 
plement the figures secured by the De- 
partment. During recent years the De- 
partment has made special inquiries into 
rentals, one in 1915 for the Board of 
Inquiry into the Cost of Living, the 
statistics so secured being kept up to 
date, and another in 1919 when an ex- 
tensive inquiry was begun into the rents 
for houses of various sizes and condi- 
tions. The information secured in these 
inquiries has been used to supplement 
that furnished to the LABoUR GAZETTE 
correspondents by real estate agents, etc., 
and when: the investigation has been 
completed it is expected to provide a 
satisfactory basis for statistics as to the 
rentals for various sizes and classes of 
houses. In the meantime the figures 
published. for fuel and rent are secured 
as in previous years. 


As the change in the methods of col- 
lecting and compiling the statistics 
might*involve some differences and break 
the continuity of the series of average 
prices used for the family budget the 
figures for the past few months have 
been averaged on the new basis and 
budgets calculated. The following table 
shows the budget calculated from aver- 
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age prices from the Lasour GAzEerrE and 
from the Bureau and indicates the con- | 
tinuity to have been only slightly dis- 
turbed by the change. 


Labour Gazette Bureau of Statistics 


Oth 5) an4 65.93)" Novel) as $15.49 
Nowe Vor 47 15232) Dec ee ase 
Dee 15:3 LO 4 Ba Jani ey ees 
ae. Le Saal 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good mod- 
ern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without 
modern conveniences or with incomplete 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which. reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
‘OUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. As market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative propor- 
tion of expenditure on the various foods 
therefore tends to be maintained. At 
times when the price of an article heav- 
ily weighted for this purpose rises (or 
falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an 
indicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In tuel and lighting the quantities are 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Bauer Sohne | seas B Pork Bacon 
he be = e 3 ~ = ¢ a XO 
S ey 3 5 me & : a £ 2 
eure faboped fas eee fee tee reer eeoleen bg meee 3. 
a ag 3 a 3 ts = Pet = a a gi ® 
Loca.iry § s 4s £ 9 2 2 so | = Gs] aS] ge. 
a we $a | & wo | gs a =~ |“s |) 3S | oe) S23] 42 
I so) os jog er teers : a Laat Pan = CP ape oe te = 
mm Gis 3 3 e £ ae vet ° 2. as s a5 - 2 oO 
=e e2 | 28 Po & gat Ba) G8) 88°) Sa | es ra a 
we re wa a > = Pe es B m | A 
_cents. | cents. { cents. { cents. { cents. { cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. { cents. cents. 
Dominion Average...... 35. 31.4 | 28.6] 22.3| 17.9| 26.9 | 30.8 | 36.7) 36.0 | 39.5 | 35. 64.0 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 36.7 | 33.1 27.7| 24.5| 19.2| 22.2] 25.6 | 33.0 | 34.8 | 35.1 | 35.1 58.0 
ESS Bs peices Pron apr Ghis 38.51 31.45 BOA TOT 2h A 26-| 27.6 | 34.7] 36-| 36.8] 35.6 65 
2-New-Glasgow...........--| 33.3 | 32.5 | 26.3] 22.5} 18.5| 22 24 | 31.6 | 32.5 | 32.6] 35 55 
3-Amherst....... 30 28 20 18 14 16 2032 | 2544298] > 28 - 1 32.5 50 
4-Helifar ss coo. Penne se 42.1 | 36.6 |- 34.1.| 26.2 | 20.7.| 19.6 | 30.6 | 36.4] 37.53). 38- |. 34.3 60 
RTH. vpchn ace is oa dte ss 405187 Ba 27.8 428) TPO Bs oT eee 37.5| 40 | 40 38 60 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown...-} 35 35 35 22 IGS eae 18.1) BS al Oe ln BOer a on 52 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 34.8 | 30.4 | 27.6 | 21.9| 17.6] 20.9| 27.9] 30.5 | 32.8 | 32.9/| 32.3 56.0 
7-Monctons' sis 45 sos oee es 33.5] 29 26 | 22.5 18 Ee aoe 35 | 30° | 35 | 34 | 37.5 60 
B-Ob Sahat pee cs saat s ak 40.7 | 34.1} 31.8] 26.1] 19.3} 24.1 30 | 33.8} 36 | 87.5 | 29.5 52 
Q-Fredericton........+.0.00+ 35 |. 28:3 | 27.6 18°): 164 - IS CUA 27-bu 33:3 1 1301 60, tak ees Soe 
10-Bathurst ...... Pes P ae. cee 30 30 25 21 16.5} 20 19 | 25 | 30 | 30 302-4 ces Seyltee 
Quebec (Average)......5..-- 31.0/ 29.4) 29.3] 21.4] 15.8) 24.6 | 27.4 | 31.8 | 30.4 | 30.6] 32.5 62.5 
1i-Quchec Ae eo. ec cetes 27=29:| 96-98) 26.35) 29.2) 44-6 93-4 \en0d 64-2044 970+) O77 1. 88.6 | 8 Bob acenae 
12-Three Rivers..........2.-+ 36.5} 33.5) 34 23-94-1627 | O97 P27. AP 86211-3027 1 32| ~ 33.8 67.5 
13-Sherbrooke. .......0.00-.+ 35.6 31 33 26 | 18.9) 27 | 83.3 | 34.5 | 29.6 | 34.2) 33.5 75 
ps ee ea ere ee 3¢ 30 30 18 15 siete 25. | 30e1 (30 °| -28°° |. 32:5:|: . 7Oe tee 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 20-27 | 20-27 | 21.2 17 495 UneOSe | 2053 ee eros eae, 30 [£55 
16-St. John’s.........0eces00- 30 20-2) (98,3+|- 20.6.1< 14.3 24 30 | 35 | 29.3 | 29 20. .| . SOeFh. «ee. . 
17-Thetford Mines... 30 30 30 23 OOS Niece lasek hae BO 1 SOR. WS cal oe ee coh Aes Sua cee 
18—Montreal. ois celeevasve'oie 3 33.1] 30,5) 31.14 19.4}: 15.4) 22.8 | 32.81 36.9) 32.771 34.8 | 34.5 63.8 
AOSHN coi ahs vee ee Peete 31.1) 29.3.) 29.4 1.22.44 15.1:) °24.8°) 24:5-| 28.6} 32.8-| 31.9 | 32.7 51 
Ontario (Average) .......... 37.8 | 33.7| 30.1] 24.7] 19.9| 29.9} 30.8] 37.6] 36.8 | 41.4] 34.4 61.6 
2... 20-Ottawrar Sig 04 so mdtdoueote 37 34 | 32.8 | 24.8} 18.2] 25.3 |. 83.8,) $8.7] 37.5 |. 88: |-34.2 63.8 
21-Brockville..........000005 40 Bh y82,6ul, 23.7 1 220 aa ee 30 | 37:5-| 35-2} 85 30 63.6 
22-Kingston.......0.+20s003 34.5| 30.5| 30 | 24.2) 18.11 17 25- | 32.7 | 34.5 | 36.7.| 37.5 £59 
23-Belleville. ........000c00 sci 32:5 14 20 OG a Ot leet 7 25 307 + 234°- | 30.51 33 30 455 
24-Peterborough......:.....+ 40.7 | 35.5]. 31 95:2 1219:3)| 28°71) 27.6 1 S37"); Biter: S0ueta te 64 
BS Oritig 027 eos otek ve 93260) 208 p26: ate et 16.3 | 29.3 | -26.6| 30 | 32.5 | 33.74 - 35 60 
26 Tornnto. ic. acer es cenast 376.4 23h 30.7 | 22.2| 20.2] 28.3] 29.4] 38 | 36.4| 46.3] 40 64.8 
27-Niagara Falls............. 41 87: B41 88.0 1 O2TT 4” QYV.8 17 | 1.3256 |-40. 77) 446s) 46.202 56.7 
28-St. Catharines...... ahaa $4.4 1 082.9. 97 Gu), 723 4 210.4154, 26 33° | 84.6] 35.5 | 45.2 1. ..0..; 57.5, 
ge Hamilton... 'cpalee se P's 39.2} 33.3} 30.9 | 25.1 | 20.5 32 80755137 O)36.7 446.242 atts 63.3 
BO-Dranglordss. cc oou sss «> 2 40.3 | 35.3} 31.6] 25.6| 19.1] 30.7] 31.7 | 39.7 | 37.8 | 46.6| 30 65, 
BI-Galt. cos cue ct etc ee ans 39.1 | 35,8 | $2.3 | 27.3 | -22.6 | 32.5-. 30 | 37.5 | 37.6 | 45.6 |.2...1. 60.74 
S2eCuelplin cases tonsa 40 35 30: ()'-26 2677-99383 400 315 Ae ae 38.6.)'S3.04 43" i corceae. SO) acl 
S3-Kitchener.. 66. ..66.-20065 87.2) Bb), B77 28h 22 021287) 82 Bee SBE OTe teal: awe 60 
34-Woodstock...........006-- 3822 | 34°34. 20.5} 123.91 20.8) 82.8: 30. 188.551.990.851 45.3 1 56.2" 
S5—otratford sss ik. assis cae we 33 31 OTN 4508, 4 1219:7 10986. 28-8.) Bha5 | 38/7 1os- ol eens 63.7 
BGT OndOn. oye sata o 0k 40.8| 36 | 82.4] 26 21 30.3: 1 13459 “Ab: 40°30) abe Tau ae: 60.6 
37-St: Thomas............... 387 if 8400 98 Fol O861 220-271. 201 FSO th. a7 eb On aoe ce tee | DTD 7 eater 
S6-Cliathaiis..). sstms>..<s2e 39.2] 35.3 | 30.5| 25 18.8 | 34 32 | 36:8 | 38.3 | .42--| 37:5 760.6 
39-Windsor...........2-e0000- 40.1) 36.68(° B4c8-1. 05 27 22.87). 80b as. 44.) ° 36° | 47>) BRB 56.5]. cseeu, 
40—-Owen Sound.............. 35 | 32.5 31 28 23.2 30 25.140) - S40 aa8 BT 02 lS. 4b eee. 
41-Cobalt....... tun tigieines 40 35 30 25 20 BOF de oekied 35 | 35.|: 35 | 82.3 62.5 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 39.5 | 34.5 | 29.5] 24.2] 17.6] 31.5] 35 | 39 | 38.6] 39.5] 36.4 66.6 
43-Port Arthur............... 36.2) 31.2) 28.5 | 23.2] ° 19-7 |: 25 40h 48562 43. FCAT Bake als) ee dare eee 
44-Fort William.............. 87.5 | 32.5) 30 2555, h7 ele 2078 eens OS Cis tee Gi maep ie 60 68 
Manitoba (Average)........ 32.3 26.0) 26.5] 17.9] 15.0| 21.6 | 30.4] 33.0 | 33.5 | 37.8]....... 58.1 | 65.2 
45-Winnipeg............00005 30.87]. 23.7 |; 24.2.1, 16.5:|°° 15 | 91:6 | 330.81 34-3] 35.8 | 40.6 | <2.22, 59.9 | 67 
46-Brandon...........-20e00+ 33:8] 98.2). O67) ic 19°2 12 916.5] 2 2L6 (5s 8059] S818) 3120 sb wi. 56.2 | 63.3 
posketehenan (Average)...| 31.0) 246/ 21.1] 15.8{ 12.7] 20.0] 29.7 / 358 | 34.5 | 36.0]....... 64.4 | 69.6 
AT-Regingoess: eke, hs as 33 95.1 | 23.4|-16.9] 14.4| 21.8] 34.6 | 38.6 | 36.4] 41.4]....... 10> Wore 
Pee: Mbertes th shen ss: 98.3.1) 798235) 1S: St AS.8.4-) LSB 18 otis bc STAI 26 Gul e831 cree 60 60 
49-Saskatoon...........000- 30 25 402-8 Phe: 12.17} 220.25] “31.21 35:8] °.35,74738:8 aie useless 75 
50-Moose Jaw..........e000: 32.5 | 25 20 16: 0)12- B34 929 Gal 6 26921187. 8- 40 ot 35 | 63.3 | (73.7 
Alberta (Average) .......... 31.1| 26.2 | 28.6 | 17.1 | 14.7 | 28.7] 883.2] 36.4) 37.1} 45.1 | 41.5 | 67.7| 74.7 
51-Medicine Hat............. 30 25 25 18 15 25 BG Le a nh ee edt 1 a ee :.| 80 85 
52-Edmonton............ Ppetane woe ° 26.6 | 23.3] 15.3] 13.6| 21.6| 32.5] »36.5| 39.3 | 50 38 | 61.2] 68.8 
B3-Calgary...'. shlvdes Soo aa4s08 31 25.3 |-.20:7,|: 15.5-| 12.6] ..23 |. 32.1] 36.2 | 40° 1'47.8 | 45 | 69.6) 65.1 
4—Lethbridge.........22ee00: 32.5. |~ °28 25 1 °'10:5:| 17.5 1305 3 tierce Wa Oy as 70 80 
British Columbia (Average)| 38.3 | 33.2 | 30.6 | 22.0] 18.6 | 31.0 | 39.1 | 48.8 | 43.8 | 48.6] 46.4] 64.4] 71.6 
55—Fermie........02ceeecceees 37.6.| -32.3 |°.29.8] 24 | 18:34 26.61 40 °}-°45- |-46:6 + 62 f<2.7>.2 6024 oe 
56-Nelson...........0...000e 38 35 35 18 15 30 40 | 45 | 45 | 50 47 | 67.5| 80 
SJaitalls cee, chee 39 35 92 1855 1 8997) 2826 86 ode TY Tea Ee 6 nar ieee te 68 75 
58-New Westminster..........| 40 35 35 22 15 40 45 | 45 | 45 | 50 | 42.51 57.5 1* 65.) 
59-Vancouver..........eeecee 38 | 32.2] 30.1} 21.2] 20.2] 30.1] 37-| 44 | 45.8 149.6] 47.5.) 67.9] 70.8, 
AO-Victoria.........eeeceeees 34 | 29.41] .25.2.] 19.4) -18 | 32.5 | 38.6-\- 42°-| 39.4 | 45.2 |7.:05.. 61 70 
- 61-Nanaimo.............000- 37.2| 32 | 31.6] 25.3] 24 | 35.6] 35.6] 43.3| 40 | 46.61 50 | 68.3 70 
62-Prince Rupert............ 42.5 | 35 SOI) 27-63) ) 19.5 1208 40 | 42.5 | 47.5 }° 50 65 65 70 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1921 
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3 aes ke AS be be A a q =] A. 
a |gh | 28 | 84 | .8 | gh | 2 |, deieacr ae | as cheese |, ae 
Sas |e (eel bees page a8 |e | es | ey dee bee 
Bene Ate to. he oho See he B Ee gee ped gS lea (ae 
66)88 |35 |g |S | B= [ae | a2) 8S | B84 | oS | pb | es | pe | Be 
cae igo} oS eats sete Ay SoS te, sehen i oe os oS hy ad ao =a 2 
AS/ C8. | Sat|S5 | §88| 888) 288| #8) #8 xa ao as ag PA | aS 
rm eo ss i ss E 5 a B B a aN i) S 3 
cents. { cents. | cents. { cents. | cents. ) cents. | cents. | cents. cents.| cents. | cents. { cents. cents. cents.| cents 
74.8 752°) 41559 |. 2926.5 18.8). (21627) 26:6 :| 18.1 64.8 | 24.7 20.6 53.1 42.4 27.56 33.9 
9255/0 ASS) METZ 20s SAR ea Mel ee ee ais cs ota Pacman 59.3 22.9 15.6 45.8 40.5 29.2 34.3 
WZ. A> 11.3 10.3 AOR Wc edetecel  aiater aac voice cet tonssxeies 60 17.5 42.5 4 30.0 38.1 i 
60 15 12 ee ee Secures teks care tee | Seca wastes creme 60 23 15 50 40 28.3 34.5 | 2 
70 12 12 SOLO ee eee lara e PARE hd titans 60 Loa eae 45 31 33 3 
AVL Renee Mare tare eoces it salt cpateroitieya, abe Gate Its, dorama teks seal aie mwarels 56.6 | 21.4 15 45 40 27 32.5 4 
70 15 LBRO eee rN, wee ange es PITS reli Rees es GOS Es teen art Aa wer tas ited ance ot 37.5 26.5 350 5 
é ae EE EE EE aE es fa EG Ee SS ECTS Te ee em | ee TO CON | ees (ee 
60 10 12 Dea |e capeetete adem peer Pes Ak cs] omer eae 66.6 PSG) reid 2 46.5 43.5 36.6 32.5 6 
78-8. 10 12.65.95... SEB) Ihe. aie capt levator tal terse hts (Reeve eae 62.4 22.8 15.5 ALG Mice oer cs 27.0 33.9 
80 TZ tee, ocreks Od Malian Hane aie hua geese Bg subs ces 67.5 25 18 57.5 AO ea pores 35 ve 
75 DAH horererc.a's a asc a ee re le in| Ke eco caeme | AP oo 72 21.3 16 BE Leal irate ac 26 30.6 | 8 
80 DOr Sores SO heroes Prete lace ein cations 50 23 17 HOM bree wee 30 35 g 
Meera: aU PRY iis eee | oi at Ree seis Col [igs hesrer ic] ea cen Lr tare 60 22 15 Satay ae teaiets cre 25 35 
76.1 16.2 | 13.9 31.3 T20he 267671. 27.61.2100) o 5. oa. 58 24.6 21.9 51.9 41.2 27.6 $2.9 
75 NO) eros eere |p “OWL ete om wats Lone ows eee... SOE ee cere 24 49.7 40 24.9 Som 
AS eee se 18 12 30 12 ZOOM Where arers oa LZR St | oa | eee OR so 40 27.5 35 
90 20 15 35 Lo eP rr eee 1 PN eer 5 Oh 25.7 21.8 53.8 42.5 29 32.5 
70 15 13 35 10 Anat be x oh ee 1 COTS der dora: Aap Stara tae ae LOB Res re ets 45 B220) 27.5 
oe MeN ieee Cre (OC EOL a iota nc AMIR aes Ss QUEM Stier) rea liclteiskces cir.nepienecanrs Itctatawel atatsas |Mrceaeeten ses 50 41.7 28.3 35 
teh Sake fixerdic ecole 20 [Ube echoes SO Mra overs wats LOR eecrs satay ene aay 18 46.3 40 27.5 32.8 
1s Sect A Cah ice aee 15 30 UA aR eet Na segs, ame ere ia MN, the SOR nL a Mga |p RIN LEP sg | NC ACee PROS ate a 
Feel 15.9 10.8 | 30.4 10.9} 26.5 30 li a ae 24.8 19.6 53.8 44.1 25 32.5 
69.6 18 11.3 30 5 25 Qi ebro ek 23.2 28 51.7 36.6 26.3 34.4 
72.5} 18.2 | 15.3 | 38.8 15.3 | 21.8 | 21.3 TES ee ae 24.5 20.1 56.1 43.8 28.2 33.0 
73.1 FAAS) | be ets yer 11.5} 22.4 35 ORSieestee 24.8 19.5 60 43.1 29.2 33 
78.6 1 Sea No. tes SORT econ lea eee DO Weevias stiches 2 23 20 60 50 25 35 
71.2 12.5 11.3 27.5 10 DS Orr esate, Seilteerareisiers |tetecoraione's.« 22.3 20 50 43.3 29.2} 32.6 
Se lec ocan saved etenctee uel es arches Meters ics HA Read he fe ase anit ates state eat liao sotohe oi| toca Ohevaso\s: 22.5 18 54.3 41.6 26.6 35 
au: 15 15 30 2 DOT Nie ctey5, Weel asretiters «leeeis teens 25 20 55 45 3 34.6 
TARAS 4 Pasco aes oe 22.5 13.8 20 DOA eee ee cre 24 18 56.6 47.5 28.3 31 
2 20 15 32.5 15 15 26.5 AD eee atten: 27.5 19.8 6 41.3 28.3 31.5 
TERCTE A wigte 14 30 17 ZO yor ea rpal eee hace tte ate as 28 19 57.1 46.2 25 ome 
ial PAD AR irs ie 34 AU sti) dF Ay A iat | ene eas cata | eee aE 27.5 24.2 59.2 49 29 30.1 
76 15 15 35 20 SOn Shear gak 15 75 22.1 21.7 54 44.7 25.9 31 
TSO e omens aucs| skeie ererers 82.5 20 30h res noe LOS ose teres ie 21 20 53.7 38.3 28 Sib It 
68.5 18 15 33 15 17 pS ee SP es a hence WC opel ie ia A 22.1 57.8 40 26.7 31.8 
TOLD Se ete Asters Oe 6 SOE nee 20 DD See Prerstercc!l ees ener ore 25 19.5 §3.4 40 32.5 
OE DE eee NC Il cooea ee actos ere LOM a raat Meo eer | Sreeen halamy ets eet 20 57.5 45 28.3 34 
65 20 20 30 NY (od eae DD eee as (ate cad vial os 21.7. 20nd 54.6 46.6 28 30.8 
Towle a2 | wees 85 15 DD ells: Cn eee herve i |Rcae date 25 _ 20 53 44.3 28.3 32.4 
74 eal Peete ee 30 15 18 LORE esiien ws [het s Beste 22.5 19.8 55.8 34.6 29 31.8 
70 12.5 20 25 15 LS Sac LOUIE See 24.3 18.6 68.5 44.6 30 320% 
Tay 18 15 35 TSAO ae tos [elses eter LO}. etc 23 22.8 58.3 41.2 27.8 32.7 
72.5 De ere am 35 18 DON Bilas Were eierare ciate [euatenateg sas 25 22 57 50 28.7 ~84.6 
BE he tice vel lt auatt a Saye] Saye Seccobe| archa terete 20 PAA Te As Se De Le ata ana hk A 16 51.2 42.5 25 33.4 
oe Mt cisracioes dove etorereze 25 DS sat 2k Ale eas Lai eae AS Oni ace keh 30 22.5 56.6 45 32.5 34 
IES ae Se eae Ae ae a ZONE sq s mites 25 ii aed | ears race vill Rees ta stars 19 59 45 30 33.5 
80 7 17 PLEIN in Buen 7.5 ALGO Ns |erolaee Siew |foer i sape esse aks ceaels 20 60 et A aie cad a si 40 
78.3 20 15 QT gOU a ait erie 17 Lh OS ies Pe oes 25 19.3 53.2 42.5 33 33.5 
EAs eeae ll, scat 25.1 8.0; 20.1 b TA IU Sed | Aer eteetl Lo eae 18.8 54.0 42.8 22.3 25.3 
78.3 20 20 25.2 9.7] 20.7 30 OA eae lage 28 17.6 55 42.5 19.5 35 
Tides Dighe nis 2 |i 69 feats 25 8.3 19.5 BOF eae oe | SER eas 20 53 43 25 35.5 
77.5 | 17.9 { 26.0); 24.8 12764) M16 80108 ate. oc S20 =| Se. Ges oh acrewctons 26.5 57.1 43.1 27.1 35.4 
85 18 30 , 20 & 1G ess 3 ae Neca ae Fatale teresa oes 28 56.6 42.5 23.3 30 
70 18.6 22 23 20 DD, Ghee tetene aro: [eessoketepece cars ote ey acs: [oecenotet etathe 25 55 40 27.5 37.0 
80 D225) lk eer 26 12.5 LOM NDARE Serer Pic ses c|\ceree sat cell hub eve ea] rarer suave 55 45 32.5 37.5 
75 DOB |e see eet 30 10 Bis, | Ree taeiete 15 75 SOs ae ee 61.6 45 25 36.6 
(SFO 2188. lee eae 23.9 15.3 17.1 $5.0 | 16.5 )........ 27.3 22.5 52.7 44.0 26.0 37.2 
80 Ory eet thes 20 15 20 35 DO Sec tercke 30 25 EO) So rae be sicaee 25 38 
80 AVE Ire asckevabete 25 15 18 35 DSi sl ekeceret crete 25 21 54.4 42.1 27.9 37.2 
76 DUBS, okecharens 26.5 16 LGEOR Reo Ry ane 13 60 26.8 22 56.2 45 25 37 
80 20a ates 24 15 LORE oe elses Dis | ae tae oe 22 50 Abu PACS epee 36.6 
81.5 | 16.6} 28.5) 27.3 IS265l25 ae 28085) I6EOs | eee. 26.5 23.8 52.4 37.2 24.2 34.9 
eee se 0. Siar eaten tae 16.5 22 30 Opa fae cierto iitccey sake as 25 55 Berg crcy knee git" 40 
85 25 22 32 DO eb calenail eutetateracs 1 ited earecemerd or 25 25 60 35 25 33 
80 OP) SG) 3 SESE 29 Ue a eee 32.8 PA Lee Gree oF 32.5 25 igh aterrntuch See aoe 31.5 
~80 TS Ss teers 25 LOM Bot aon re eee ee ae eee 5 1 25 25 50 0 17 34 
SORD eb 21 2254. tess 26 Ssotalaek bet 30 | oS AR LS ree Oa 23.3 22.5 50.9 38.8 25.6 34.4 
78.3 11.8 25 27.5 Tie e Ct Aes gta DO pee seer lit tee, seer _ 25 2 IN Ore ae Sewteecss 2 \ 31.5 
86.6 LOPS cee 25 Voer et ak ers Pa el ak SES eA A A 25 21.6 ARO aleiecce s 27.5 40 
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Ea@or Burrer 3 CHEESE 3 i) 

, a a B g g 3 & 

Bek ae tel sie “He ene Ba 5 2 : 

gg | Bg 5 2 ke a ee: z= = 

Locauirr $8 | ag o = 2 a. é Si, 5 
: & 5s bb 3 8 a. 5.3 Pee ee a 
aU N hele ro) 4 S > f r= ke Ew. Onigey ha 
Bs s2e) 2 eke | Sao | eS £2 | 82 

is RS: = (ex) Q & OQ —Q oD) 

: { cents cents cents cents. cents cents cents cents. cents 
Dominion Average...... &5.2 7 15.5 §6.7 57.7 6 42.0 8.8 21.9 
Nova Scotia (Average)......| 84.2 75.7 16.3 64.0 64.0 69.0 42.5 94 21.0 

1-Sy.dney iy econ fe cle d ial: akter one: 77.6 PAs Rae alee: 70 70.3 42.5 9.3 HII 
2-New-Glasgow ............. 78.8 TRAM tal ech Ares A PSE nad es 60 GSe <u Ristametae,: 9.3 22 
MOA MHEPSbs ches sole codelce ry ete 85 75 115) 58 65 68.5 40 10 21 
ATi f ax: Yate gece tos alate Biclotere 85 TS Ete eae See 60 66.4 41 8.9 20 
G-ETULO re eieieoetoce mane ee SLID L el aires tee 14 70 65 Wey 46.6 9.3 20 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown....| 71.6 69 12-13 53 stan tn NS ARGO) etches ihr aya wn 9.3 21.5 
New Brunswick (Average).| 83.3 80.3 15.8 58.9 62.0 65.2 42.4 10.0 22.1 
t= MON CHONG) boas lciae tale'o cas alelwelea bes §3.3 15-16 62.5 60 69.3 45 9.3 22 
S-Stu Johns wench vee oe 90 W8 ile 62 63 64 42.5 10.7 22.5: 
9-Fredericton..............- 85 80 15 60 60 62.5 42 9:3 24 
10—Bathurstian. cas osecinse- ee 75 [eoecece: 15 55 65 65 40 10.7 20! 
Quebee (A verage)........... 87.2 75.9 14.8 55.7 56.8 57.6 49.3 7.9 22.0 
44—-Quebeeiy.. iiss. wise tke cae 91.6 78.4 16 58 61.3 55:2 40.1 8.5 21.6 
12-Three Rivers..........-... 90.4. 69.9 16 DO Por sere 56.3 40.4 8.7 24 
13-Sherbrooke............... 92.5 75 1433) (ee eines 58 59 42.2 93 20.5 
14-Sorel facto esl eevee toe os 75 Teacdae tna bk ed 50.7 4 6 93 
15-St. Hyacinthe............- 85.9 80 i Saal ae ree) eo as 55.7 40.3 HS 21.5 
IG—SURIOBN'S scsi. 2 tees deo, 90 78.8 14 DSite tlhe he 59 40 leo 21.8 
17-Thet’ord Mines............ toto So Cee eg ie LOealk aks Bpiie  baaes 62 40 8 ta ber 
‘18-Montreal...........00-05: 94 (S50) 16 57.6 53 59.4 40.5 6.7-9 22.8 
AGS Hlie ore ean: ele eevee. tive 80 76.8 14 50 55 60.9 39 8 21 
Ontario (Average).......... 86.9 77.2 15.0 56.8 58.6 63.2 48.3 &.3 21.8 
20 -OCER WS pic cee ek lel Cotecvnie 91 80 58.6 60.7 65 40.2 8 2 
21-Brockville:. co. ves.ctiss soo 84.2 73 |a12.5-14 55 57.5 64 40.3 8.3 21.3 
22-KingBton ses <n) ries on oie 86.7 Tyee: 54 56.5 59 39.1 ; ; 6.7 19.5 
wa bellevi lessees ces 0tielos a 85 Ci Di eB het eel See pea 58 60 40 oS irl aed ROS. Wl aNeenter sae 23 
24-Peterborough............. 86.9 47D a12.5 56 56.3 60.3 41.2 8 21.5 
25 -Orilligg nese ctl eerenn hdl 12.5 @14.5 55 65.8 61.4 40.2 8 23.6 
26 LOPODLOL A mua brits cictorsiets 94.6 80 CL Osa re! Se hes Sond 64.2 40 8 21.7 
27-Niagara Falls............. 92 85 I Neat aa eit AD te 66 43.8 8 12305 
28-—“t. Catharines ............ 88.3 80 15 63 60 Goon 41 8.7 19.6 
29-Hamilton 79 15 58 60.7 62.9 39 7.3 21.8 
30-Brantford 76.6 14-15 60 60.7 62.1 40 8 20.7 
BiAG alta ern elle ohh 5 sc ots C28 al2.5 60 60.5 63 41.8 8.7 21.5 
32-Guelph 73 GUAT St Se tae 57.6 62 41 8.7 22.5 
33-Kitchener 74.5 al4.3 58 VEY) 60 39 8.3 23 
34-Woodstock 80 14 60 56.2 60.8 40 8 29.6 
35—Stratford gales a13.3 58 55.6 62 42 Oa 22 
36-London 82.2 14 5D 6733 63.8 40.5 8 21.3 
37-St. Thomas Wiles a13.5 60 64.5 65 40.6 8.7 22 
38-Chatham 73.8 16 62 63 63.0 43 8.7 22.8 
39-Windsor 80 16-20 65 67.5 70 42.7 8.7 20.7 
40-Owen Sound 72 15 40 56.8 59.2 40.2 8 21.8 
Al —Cobaltn nection dnc acne cr 9 80 PAU igs este ae ak IR Se a “tok 68 43.6 10 20 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 103.3 84.7 16 58 61.5 65 41.6 9.3 ORS 
43-Port Arthur..t 2.6.06 se hipaa EP 5 ia 8 DOP ler ee hae 65 40 Ob Siedler cen 
44=Fort William.............. 85 765) 20 45 53 64 42.5 9.5 24 
Manitoba (Average)........ 81.2 68.8 15.0 52.3 50.6 60.4 41.6 8.4 23.1 
F5— MV INMIPC Reso cleicide e's css sine 87.3 70.3 15 53 50.2 60.7 40.1 8 21.6 
AG-BIANGON: sree ie acl oe 75 67.5 15 51.6 51 60 43 8.8 24.5 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 79.8 71.7 16.3 46.7 51.9 61.0 43.3 §.0{ 20.6 
47 Regina. saw.s vicccs sie eitioe ce 85 70 16 4 0 O2Oua ee Gees 8 20.3 
48—Prince Albert............. 70.4 70 CA a ee lhe 50 59.1 44 10 19 
49-Saskatoon. .......cceceee- 80 71.6 17 45 52.5 63.3 45 10 My) 
50—Moose Jaw......--..0000- 83.8 75 18 ~50 5 59.2 42 8 21 
Alberta (Average).......... 89.9 77.6 15.5 60.6 §3.9 63.4 48.4 8.2 22.0 
5i—-Medicine Hatin or ee cee sein see 75 17 60 55 65 0 8 235 
b2-Hdmonton. oes sec... 84.3 75.8- GUSTS on nee ket 52.6 60.2 44.2 8 21.8 
BS—Caleary cc soreeten can ne 85.4 74.6 Leelee aera 53 63.5 44.2 8.8 21.2 
54-Lethbridge.............06. 100 * 85 a16.7 60 55 65 45 22 
British Columbia (Average)| 82.8 deed 17.5 58.5 65.1 69.9 45.8 10.6 22.9 
SOUS DGG Caan ais Waa 80 W225 20 59 50 65 50 0 23 
BO=NGISON a, craters site's ocleeo ae 90 77.5 al9 65 60 70 50 12.5: 22 
Deen TAllanrcerse tide ce lene Tends 90 75 15 O22: Olan: Bie 67.5 45 11.5 22 
58-New Westminster.......... 12.0 5 BOO Dedliacie Seat oC Semmen 65 45 8.9 20 
59-Vancouver.........0..00-- 82.3 73.8 16 aco 40 . 66.7 43.6 8.9 20.8 
GOSVistoridcs cccc ook ce cnc oele 78.8 65 al5.4 70 60 75.0 43 9.8 25 
GI=NANnaIMO ceases oe cca 83.8 75 1S) aha cine lente: 67.5 75 50 0.7 30 
62-Prince Rupert............. 85 W7.5 20 GOCE oe ees 65 40 275 20 





a Price per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1921 —(Continued) 
FLour os Ricg _ CANNED VEGETABLES 
= sc = ~ 
hee hee) ee bo S | : - 3 
3 5 we ee ma 5 5 ele Sa od i. oO 
ga) 32 | & BT ene Pty a = i ciekis aes BS : 
- ~& bp ; 2 . 3 2 i Ks oe 72 2 a 
FR | pe .| 8B 3 9 P a 5 3 Ge ge ao a 
fom | Soe 2 S - oO z a Sh a) gs 5a oa 
0 Ba os Dy te) “ oe 1) 
Se see ac tee ee ee 178 : gietess | 62 (|. eels 
mh = bey ~ - 
Pe ne Oe ite yl ome ae bea ee 2 a Sa es Lee sien 
cents. cents cents. cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents cents cents. cents. 
7.0 6. ee 8.7 10.8 14.1 17.1 16.8 13.6 15 20.3 20.2 19.8 
bar | 7.4 8.0 10.7 9 5 15.9 15.8 16.0 14.3 18.9 22.8 20.8 21.8 
8 7.8 8.1 12e2 il 16.5 S38 allo eee’ 14 20 24.2 21.5 24527 I 
ep Sm ete Glae SPT etme ats TDR EN yy strates AA bebe spades ta Poles cae eee Ves: 18 23 21.6 QB ee 
See 7.3 8 9 10 US Se tee ea a ee ge be 22 20 19 20 3 
TT (3 8.3 11 10 | ae Mos Oe, ee 16 18 19 2255 20.1 20.1 4 
VES Fal Oe pc Rese ers. 2 g 15 18 airs a eee 15 15.6 24.3 21.6 216 5 
7B thes 83 8 10 1 SS ah ee ae 11 12 16.6 20.8 20 19.6 6 
4.5 7.9 7.4 9.3 8.9 13.3 14.0 16.0 17.3 29.6 20.8 19.5 19.0 
7.8 Hed 8 9 OSG al Rene hs nad 18 15 1 WSS = ee a ys Palla} 20.6 7 
6.9 6.7 ao 10 8 10 TO eR niet ean be 15 18 20.6 19 18.3 48 
7.4 es eo) 10 10 BO alle hae serene 18 18 17 20.5 19.5 19 9 
Vierie 6.3 6.5 8 8 Lat erica e. 15 18 25 20 18 18 10 
7.1 6.9 7.8 g.4 10.8, 12.8 16.5 14.7 13.9 17.3 18.1 20.2 12.2 
leo 6.9 Tee oo Dee ees 9.4 1] 13.8 14.8 10.6 Vie 17.5 18.6 17.9 iA 
7.6 7 8 19 10 14 Pts ee eee ge aie 15 16.38 19.1 21.4 20,4 "12 
7.4 8 Ucn ss 12.5 TS, 20 18.3 15.5 17.4 18.9 21.4 1S eS 
&.7 6.5 188 15 1 it Gees} 15 15 Poe 20 16.3 19.3 17.3 |14 
5.8 Vigow Se lian Pee” aaa 12 12 a7 Behl ah He Ween a 12.5 17.4 17.6 Bon 18:27 115 
Tat 7 9 ih 10 15 14.8 12 15 WARS 18 18.8 18.8 |16 
a8 6.9 if 8 TOM A eee one ern Sod eal |e reno Sa 13 18 19.5 24 alpha a Ee, 
Woe (esl 7.4 Ore 10.7 13.8 16.2 13.3 12.9 15.6 18 18.8 VATS |L8 
PAO? Wee ie ses is 8.2 ll 11 17.5 15 10.4 15.6 Verse 15.8 17.4 {19 
6.9 6.7 6.8 7.9 10.8 14.4 17.3 18.0 18.6 14.9 18.9 18.6 18.2 
7.6 ed, Veo: 8 10.7 15 15.9 18.3 13.3 14.3 18 18 17:5. {20 
6.7 6.3 6.5 8.5 10 LOS ee ar: USS SSalbainote make 15 19.3 18.3 19:3) | 21 
@ 6.7 6.3 8.1 12 14.1 15.2 18.3 15 14.6 16.7 16.1 16.6 |22 
he eae ba pen 6.1 7 11.5 10 1B ear Basa | 2 ee le [Rac 14.1 15.8 15.8 15.8 |23 
6.8 6.6 §.4 "66 12 17 18 18.. 14.1 15.4 19.5 19.6 19.6 |24 
6.7 6.3 6.4 7.3 12.6 14.3 18.6 18.6 URSA TaR5 19.7 19.5 19.4 {25 
7.6 7 6.1 8 10.1 13.4 15.2 16.6 12.6 1302 18 17.4 16.4 |26 
Shy ae 6.3 6.1 8 10.1 15 19 16 12.5 14.7 20.5 19 18.3 27 
7.4 6.5 7 6.3 11 15 16.6 20.6 17, BIE 19.2 18 17 {28 
§.5 6.7 6.7 7.6 10.7 14.6 15.7 18.2 136: 14.3 18 18.4 16.6 ~|29 
6.5 6.5° 7 8 TONG 12.5 20 18.3 Meiberl 14.3 18.6 AT, 17.4 |30 
5.9 6.5 (hots 8.7 10.6 15 17 18.6 14 14.7 19 19.2 18.3 {31 
6.3 6.3 6.5 10 7.6 15 15 16 11.8 14.2 Ave 17.4 16.2 {32 
Ono 6.2 6.7 9 9.2 12.5 PAV De DA eat 14 1532 19 18.7 18.2 |33 
6 5.9 6.3 7.4 10.7 15.6 15 18.7 15 14.6 16.2 16.2 16.2 |34 
6.5 6.5 6.8 8 10.7 20 18 18.2 15 16 19.4 19.6 18.6 135 
eS dae, 6.2 8.2 10 14.3 16 17 1L5S1 tors 18 18.1 18 36 
7 6.7 7 6 10.4 1350 17.5 19 11.6 pe ff 19.2 19 20 37 
7.2 6.7 7.4 8 19.6 14.5 16). 2 17 14 14.7 20.1 19.6 18.5 /38 
Took ees 7.9 12 aa 12.5 18.3 18.5 15 1738 21 20.8 20 39 
6.6 5.6 6.3 6 8.6 123 17.5 1225 12:5 1225 19.2 19.2 19 40 
7.4 a9 7.5 8 1285 15 17.5 7s: 15 17 20.6 20.6 20.6 {41 
Gath Vines) 8.7 8:3 11.8 17.8 20 20 12.5 16 19.5 20.4 19.7 |42 
7.3 (om 7 8 1255 12.5 20 20 NS 15 20 20 20 43 
6.6 6.9 | 6.6 Kea 12 16.5 17.6 18 12.5 Lome 29 19.1 19 44 
Get ier, aa 7.0 7.9 TORE Soe 18.5 17.5 13.3 11.8 21.6 20.8 20.2 
Ge8.5 WA eae 6.9 7.2 ASK aalis hope evs 18.9 20 12.9 13.2 21.6 20 20.4 {45 
GEGR IE, Sone core den | 8.6 10.2 13 18 15 13.6 10.4 PUA 21.6 20 46 
6.7 6.6 6.2 9.1 11.2 15.6 21.5 14.2 13.8 14.1 23.1 22.3 22.6 
6.9 6.5 6.2 8 10.1 17.5 25 18 12.6 1320 2163 20.3 20.3 |47- 
6.3 6.3 5 10 12.5 15 18 12.5 15 tone 23.1 25.6 24.1 {48 
6.9 6.5 6.5 8.3 10.8 LO citer dra 12.5 15 16.6 24 2205 23.3 149 
6.6 6.9 f 10 1.2 DESY ORNS Manne cen 137, 12a) 1285 24 20 92.5 150 
6.3 6.7 6.8 8.0 1 fi Lea (Cael nie nia am Wr x Or a 13.0 11.6 13.8 23.0 22.9 23.3 
Sia o at Pama oy ie 6 8.5 HS alk epic ate telat tes TORO eras oe oe ee 15 22.5 295 25 51 
6.3 6.5 6.5) 6.5 ay Wed es ree cn ale cue rcoete 1287. 11.6 14 23.3 22.6 92.9 |52 
GEGe Gis c. Te Ohap lett es 10.9 VSias al eeers aera 14.3 11.4 13.6 23.8 23.8 22.9 |53 
6.5 6.9 Wf 9 PLDC Ite ome, gine arilrecc caman es Oe liars ees, Me aie 1225 22.5 22.5 22.5 54 
7.0 7.6 8.2 10.0 11.6 oH [eae kare RE Rear a 12.7 11.9 Te? 22.1 22.5 22.3 iS 
6.9 C07 8 10 LSB erence ate ail tetemcter see sn 15 12.5 12.5 25 22.5 22.5 58 
Belo sales ceva 8 9 U2 Siig ttre ecco crete Lge thy steloor c 15 2D 25 25 56 
EAL aay Aer 6.5 12.5 LONG aa let rear ee foil xo tate oid ove Leth Pa ee 12.5 20 25 DS 57 
i cA MR 7.6 11 LO ere re aa ean bert ee 11 12 8.6 20 22.2 21 58 
6.8 6.5 8 9.2 11.2 5 eds AU nc ee ea 10.8 10 11.3 20.3 2128 21 59 
6.7 6nd 8.8 9 11 LO leone sae 10 = 13 LOT 21 21 21 60 
Ogle 5 aa 9.5 10 cGe de rece ts 15 10 2..... 11.2 22.6 22.2 23.2 |61 
Ch Ra ete? ae 9 9 LOM er tett eer ata heeasere ; AG ated ada eer 12.5 22.5 20 20 62 
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dj 3 POTATOES APPLES 23 
aol oon : F) o°0 5 
5 é : Z a |: a l-g [Bap 73 
ss E ae os eg, aD ar coi ese a3 
are S&S ‘e ==] os ag -& 4 38 2 
- LOcALITY mB. 3 =A 4 ia wc. |> = Ay gx 5 
sats | (eS ss] Se BAO Be EO eee. 
mS =e 2o a as lm Sof vo Bn, 8 
ge 0 EE aS) Se | eee eee ose tee 
eal So A a ca fo cS ra a 6) 
cents cents $ cents. 
Dominion Average............. 10. 5.0 | 2.226 41.5 
Nova Scotia (Average)...........- 10.9 4.7 2.076 | 36.5 
A= OVANCV1D.. co eee wa eiades Seats 127 5.1 2.55 47.3 
2-New-Glasgow ........scccecceees 10.6 5 2.00 34 
BuAmherstee? dsp sted case gs we | 10.5 dem 1801 80 
A=Haliiaw® <i. (astute. tte cea ales octee 10.6 4.6 2.28 36.2 
Bea POrore ve cai Wy. DO. are Mosse als 10 5 evs 35 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown .......... 9.8 5.5: DDO Me re al ih ee cae 
New Brunswick (Average) ....... | 11.4 5.1 2.000 | 44.1 
7—~Moncton 13.6 5 2.00 42.5 
BOP eSOUTE a catecidh Sacra eis 13 4.3 2.00 43.8 
9-Fredericton 9 5 2.00 45 
10-Bathurst ............ oad tenis & Academe 10 6 2.00 45 
Quebec (Average)............cc06 10.2 6.2 2.143 | 40.9 
TI=Quehece™, Hones ceo sie at oe oak 11.6 6.4 2220, 40 
12=ThreesRivers.c.s% «soe desis se oo 10.3 736 2.34 45 
13-Sherbrookes 2... 5 aces seek ee cee 10.9 6.5 2.58 45 
BaBieeloi es by Oh ese LAG cao! 9.7 10 + 1.85 35 
ADFDEAVACINERES , Si5-e0: Sntdleied e aw alee 9.8 5 Uy NSE on Re 
TE-Stohn's..28kte ce ke cbe aeons 10 4.7 1.75 35 
17-Thetford Mines..............e00- 9 5 2-29 45 
te=Montrealal nai ia ces. oceeeken 10.3 5.4 2.29 41.8 
19-Hull......... Ree ate « 10.2 5.5 | 2.25 | 40 
Ontario (Average).............0+: 10.7 4.7 2.253 | 40.9 
20 =Otisiwasseleie estes eel eee 10.8 6 2a 42 
Bi-Brockville? c.0 28%. vaste sees ones 9.3 6 1.76 32.5 
ZS ISING RON fe se eR has oa ees ies 9.9 4.3 170i 35 
Os-Bellevilles in ae til ws 8 vate Secon 9.6 4.6 1.93 35 
24-Peterborough...........c.e.e000: 10.6 6 1.98 35 
DOAOTIL AS cai ees .e 5c ec niatite ie ciate 9.5 anal 1:68:16 3255 
ZO=LGFODLO: Fae eer oes hob oes see 10 4.2 2.18 40.3 
Wie Niavate Palais ..c. vss vacues ene 10.9 5 2.80 48.3 
28-St. Catharines...............e00 12 4.4 2.69 45 
20—THamilton. ete dees os ere « salsa cele ie3 5.3 2.33 48.7 
30-Brant'ord 10.1 4.3 PAIRS 39.1 
Sorat nee Be ah seiees os calevestere 9.5 4.3 2.32 44.1 
BOCHUM. Aha ey Sites os Grate ides Sete 9.7 5.6 Deu: 40 
SSatChener sc. Fk oss ck dsceen 116 5 2.02 40.7 
34—-Woodstock...... rik a's lei siche atone weretots 11 4.4 221 41.2 
Or TOLPALSORG teeters og Seistleetnciets 10.5 i, AO) 1.95 36.6 
SOO ONGON TS Seek tee. celine see oe oe 11 4.5 2.18 41.4 
Pia steLROMAS a. tek. wieieh's Sosteheel« ears 11.2 4 2.55 38.7 
SSoChatham san) eitek . Peete 9.7 2.8 2230 44.2 
SO-WanldsOr 2.4 o Regis chi ha arcdeamtee. 11.3 OA, 2.76 48.7 
40-OwenvSound &:dek ss ete bien ees 10.1 3.6 1.76 35 
AV CODAli Ona teehee eas 1270 6.4 2.82 37 
42-Sault Ste. Marie............0.-. tt 5.8 2.56 46.6 
43—Rorbeanrthuraenncimectits «tae oe cece 12.6 4 2.40 50 
44—Horte William’ stscciess se tles eee cs : 12.1 4.1 2.64 46 
Manitoba (Average)............-: 10.8 4.3 2.605 | 51.0 
AS—WANTIPEE Fienb sc bole ees cans 11.2 4.1 2.79 67 
46- Brandon <h.5 setnes veled Ge eels <i Po 10.4 4.4 2222 35 
Saskatchewan (Average).......-- 12.0 5.3 PASS Fe 
A/SReEINAb eee nee ie heen aan cones 12.6 5 2.95 | 50 
48-Prince Albert........6.00c000.°3 12.5 8 Ne ee Ba 
49-Saskatoon..........00% Re tes 11.6 4 LG rae see toke 
50—MooseWawsimee screenees 11.3 4.3 Dik a ew 
Alberta (Average)..........0e00°° 10.9 6.0 2.348 | 42.5 
51-Medecine Hat..........seeee0': 12.5 12.5 ZA rad erence 
52-Edmonton......... GEN iah tanh ate ete 10.5 3.4 1.63 38225 
58-Calgary.....+..0. Peels ereeae ers 10.6 3.2 2.64 | 50 
64-Lethbridge....... ANY eth Mitte spiel aps) 10 5 2.47 45 
British Columbia (Average)..... 10.5 3.8 2.579 | 42.0 
DOS M ELIE, oe seein e halt e Rites Soe 12.5 Shes Del Qie seed oo 
SG-Nelson' saws Soe ee 1205 5 2.70 45. 
SOPaULTA sco Mote es oc hee obin cele. 10 4 2.25 40 
58-New Westminster............-. 6% 12-2 4.5 PBN (ae Pa ae en 5 lvenneanien| Diss Guy cere 
69=Vanicouvers son ate cca cetaae teen 8.6 3. 2.38 30 
GOz Victorian cots Naess toes ns cee 10 2.8 2.38 35 
GIENwnatnid ss Be. As ae 9.1 | @e.4 | 2:85 60 
GO=Prince Rupertee cntans cave. tees j 9 5 SOO AR LENS ee ena SION 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1631--(Continued) 
JAM CanneEpD Fruits e 2 3 SUGAR TEA ~ 
3 : a a “ #6 3 | & cS z 
que S § & a a Ss co. S Bs et 
Ba 3.8 a a ts ae J oS A: Oe Se. ge ae qe gs 
3 oe a B Fay $° s be | ae 2 By fe Series 
pelo |S |e S| gee | Se ge | ay | a2] ee | SE) Ge 
Oo 5 a a a = a BES Sty ~ ies =e les i] 
< 2 as hs as w 2.8 > = 8 Eg a) 7S sad 7S 
a B.S 6 gi. 2g-| gs 5 = O5 aS.| 28 33 | #4:1 83 S85 
& a 2 2, gs §| 38 3 3 a E 53 Sca| Be 3-2 gee 2B 82 
a cS Ay a rv, = 6) se] So) > ea) Q O o) 
$ $ cents. ) cents. | cents.{ cents. cents $ cents cents. | cents. cents. | cents. cents 
1.478 1.493 42. 40. 31.0 1.21 6 1.808 12.8 12.3 58.2 58.0 64.8 60.4 
1.405 1.454 $9.5 39.8 | 31.6 1.374 G52 Gia race 12.5 11.7 §5.3 OO Bel aioe Te 55.0 
1.62 1.60 40.3 Als]. |4o025 LOO Whee one rae le stress 13 12.5 60 (a3) Yesemad) (eapotiae ampere 8 1 
Ba ee 1.65 40 42.5 30 TOO orb ec nacrenti kre seats 13 L225 60 G2 bur ane 55 2 
1.20 1.20 39 40 35 1.50 65 1.25 12 11 50 GOR Ue eke ce Lee ieee 3 
Bs ORs) 1.45 3os0) 35. 30 TOO eee RaW vs Sree 11.8 10.7 54.1 oD 70 1335) 4 
too Loi 40 40 Bas) 4-25 Goi neato 12.6 11.6 52.5 OS gO unrednn nr beerer ee ig 
1.50 50) 40.2 39 25 1250 60 1.75 12 11 57 tS lho fa I OR ra eS = ea a 6 
1.588 1.493 38.5 | 40.3 | 39.0 1.163 CESaviealan 12.5 11.8 68.3 69.0 63.852 ee ee 
1.45 1.35 SOR 40 30 1.00 (ays gee, ore 12.6 12 60 (a0 eiteeerl (peniaey Magne Wren ieee iE 
1.50 ie2o aie 8) 40 30 99 Geeta ioe lets ee pe ess 50- 60 70 60 “8 
1.90 1.90 45 A Di Vk es 1.50 Odea raterarte ces: 122, BED 60 60 ofa Sa Ras Bre 9 
1 ea A ee ae OD obs Ree toy tee, Menace leper ial ettow ala ayleecare ueco 13 12 55 GOm Dis eee laeaer cee: 10 
1.473 1.508 42.1 41.2 | 27.6 1.206 65.7 1.621 12.2 11.5 57.3 58.6 63.2 56.7 
1.53 1.54 40 42.5 25 1325 60.6 2.00 11.8 11 59.6 57.2 62.5 54.7 1 
1.54 1.61 42.5 44 25 125 67.9 1.37 12.6 11.9 59.3 aad 65.8 Srey cos 8 
1.46 1.49 45 Aimy. aoe 1.26 69 1.87 188} 11.7 61,2 60.7 65 5382 3e (3, 
1.50 1.50 40 40 25 ny Oboe aes ior 12, 50 55 61.7 55 14 
1.60 1.60 43.3 38.3 Oa NA 2 2 67 1.50 11.9 11.6 64 70 68 G25. son 
1.43 1.55 42.5 42.5 25 1.12 70 1.50 12.2 12 58.8 70 63.8 50 16 
eo 5 1.25 40 40 35 1.50 GORGE Seas 1255 11 50 45 60 55 17 
ieays 1.61 42.1 40 31.9 1.15 66.8 1.44 11.6 Ts2 57.3 57.6 66.6 59.1 118 
1.38 1.42 43.3 38.8 | 28.8 1.00 64.4 1.67 11.9 LS 55.6 55 55.6 55 19 
1.446 1.487 40.4 37.8 | 30.8 1.205 65.7 1.782 12.2 12.0 67.9 65.7 60.7 57.7 
1.43 1.46 43 40.8 | 29.7 1.20 65.6 1.78 12.4 12 59.6 BY ha 63.7 61 20 
£50" 1.52 48.3 37.6 25 125 67.6 5 ey 5) 12/55 12.3 50 55 60 ~255 21 
1.46 ‘1.47 35.8 34.6 | 29.6 1820 62.8 1.56 5 | 11.7 46.1 55.5 54.1 60.5 122 
1.30 1.35 30 30 iso 1.20 70 1.50 12 11.8 56.3 56 60 56 25 
1.41 1.42 40 30 27.5 1.22 62.1 1752 12 12 58.5 55.4 58.3 58 . |24 
1.36 1.37 3.0 30 PALS) 1.19 63.5 1.60 11.9 11.9 54.1 55 G50 55 25 
1630 edo 40.1 32.6 26 1.06 66 1.67 12 11.7 52.6 00.0 58.6 bY fapienay A) 
1,53 1.55 39 40 31.6 1.20 62.5 1.61 1s 1205 63.3 DOr 61.6 52 be ee 
1.44 1.49 40 41 34 1.29 65.5 1.85 12.2 12 58 55.1 59.5 is Gyre: 
1.438 1.44 36.8 34.1_| 27:8 bas 67.6 U1 12 11.3 63 61.3 62.6 61.5 {29 
1.36 1.38 34.6 32 27.6 1e15; 61 1.61 12.4 We7 55 DOS 62.5 60 30 
1.50 1.54 43.7 36.6 | 26.6 1S Ds 61.4 1.63 JPA 12 55 55.2 55 58 ou 
1.46 1.46 43.3 41.6 | 38.3 1.10 67 1.72 11.9 11.6 57 54 57.5 50 32 
eco 1.42 49.1 DIEGE ie tone VTi 68.5 1.78 12 12 67.6 55.5 68.7 55.5 [33 
1.40 1.40 36.6 Do LO MIE coco 1.18 63 1.76 12 12,3 52 55.4 65 58.4 (34 
1.48 1.48 42.5 47.5 35 1.32 70 1.62 1257, 12.6 54 55.2 62 55 35 
1.45 1.45 39 43.3 35 1.20 64.2 1.62 12 11.8 59.3 54.8 63.5 57.3 — 136 
1.52 ~ 1.49 45 42.5) |poard 1.97 66 tg AD) 12 12 60 55.7 69 57.3 137 
1.51 1.57 42.1 34.901 2975 1.20 a2 1.80 12.6 12 56 57.1 51.1 56:6 {38 
1.56 1.56 40 40 2.5 1.22 65 176) 12.6 12.2 60 56.1 65 56.2 39 
1.47 1.47 30 25 25 3st 62 1.45 Liss 11 56 56 65 55 40 
1.52 1.54 SO eo Ot EEO O TA wert! 1.92 13.1 Tae 60 55 50 60 41 
1.59 1.52 38.2 So MOM Wo L.G 1.34 65 1.79 12.8 12.5 55 53.5 59 55 42 
1.50 1.50 45 45 30 1.10 65 1.85 13 14 65 55 65 60 43 
1.40 1.49 45.7 45 28.5 1.18 65 1.96 ES: iulere 64 58.3 58.7 62.5 [44 
1.340 1.370 41.3 39.3 | 30.2 1.061 72.3 1.915 12.5 12.0 59.0 56.5 68.3 65.3 
1 6B 1.36 41.6 40.6 | 30.3 99.2 72.5 1.89 Dr 12.1 57.9 58 66.6 65.5 {45 
TeS5 1.38 41.0 38 30 ia} OP 1.94 12.3 11.8 60 55 70 65 46 
1.428 | 1.450 44.9 39.7 { 31.6 1.155 79.9 2.170 13.3 12.5 59.0 61.0 67.5 { 72.9 
1.43 1.46 42 30.6 lnoate P72) 79.6 2.13 Tey 11.5 5/25 60 60 65 47 
1.42 1.47 45 46.6 | 31.6 Te10 17.5 PADIS 14.3 13.5 70 61.6 80 80 48 
1.45 1.45 50 ie 35 1.10 80 2.05 TS 13 50 62.3 70 71.6 |49 
1.41 dia 42. 35 BANE 1.25 82.5 ZED 12eo 11.8 58.3 60 60 75 50 
1.470 1. 463 48.0 46.6 | 33.1 1.283 $3.1 2.183 14.1 13.4 64.6 59.6 715.3 68.4 
s5 dao 50 40 25 1.50 90 2.30 ish} 1285 75 60 75 60 51 
1.49 1.53 44.8 43.6%). 32.5 1.17 81:2 2.01 14.1 13.2 59.4 57.7 76.6 68.6 52 
1.54 1.47 42.2 ATOM eee 1.21 81.3 PA Gave 14.2 13.2 64.1 60.6 69.5 76.6 {53 
1.50 1.50 55 DD 45 125 80 1.90 14.5 14.5 60 60 SO Se oe ees 54 
1.584 1.650 45.8 46.0 | 37.4 1.210 17.3 2.043 15.2 14.2 59.3 60.5 70.2 65.7 
25 1.50 60 60 50 1.50 75 2-25 15 14 60 60 85 60 55 
1.75 eco 40 40 35 1.25 90 2.00 16 15 65 65 70 60 56 
haope 1.65 50 50 35 Te15 75 ies) 16 16) 70 65 70 65 57 
ib? 1.63 45 50 40 117 70 1.85 - 14.2 13.8 55 60 7d arti (eten oreicy? 58 
1.53 1.60 44.4 42.5 31 Tyv12 73.3 1.60 14.8 14.2 55 58.6 69 70 59 
1.58 1.66 45 BR gy BRT IN 1.03 75 2.25 14.5 13.4 54 60 75 80 60 
1.64 1.76 42 42.5 35 1.26 SOwae eos ie sieks 14.8 13. 55 65 62.5 65 61 
1.65 40 40 40 1320 75 { 2.25 16 15 60 50 60 60 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















































































































CorFrEE Sor af s 2 = He 
Ba ot 5 e5 3 S 2 
g ES a. Es é yee 2 : 
2 oh 22 2F om bi 3 fa < 
3 2 sik BS ao £3 5 3 3 
Loca.trr Ewe a3 2 i. ei cf Bires re a 3 
cbs ee 8 a Ae eal BS : a oy 
5 a.2 ; Ee a © 2 
i). eel ed ale Pel eee eR he ee a |. 23 
.o oa o 3 a D a oO T 2) 
cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents. cents cents. 
Dominion Average....... 58.2 58.4 33.8 14.7 4.0 54.9 105.3 14.7 10.2 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 61.6 59.6 34.7 12.6 St 54.5 80.2 13.3 11.2 
1-Sy dneytr2e ee ee 60.8 50 a] gate ata WR aoe rma ey cola arate 90 16.6 11.4 
2-New Glasgow............. 69 63.3 35 13.8 4 60 15 14.6 12 
S-Ambersty bh asaces stone eee Neo Mk OU atl Ra atin care 35 10.2 3 50 77.5 15 10.5 
f= Halil takin ine i ( oainaaw 60 60 32.6 1253 4 53 80 Tart 10.2 
bioal Mal Cova caraeerin oats CRO ts 62.5 65 34 1G 280 5d 78.3 15 12 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 60 60 32.4 16.2 2.8 50.8 89 15.8 £1 7, 
New Brunawick (Arerage). . 67.1 60.0 33.5 12.0 | 3.5 48.0 84.4 15.0 19.6 
Z-MONGEON al sslocde seco 75 60 30 13 AS BM Rite ciher Veet thoes 80 15 iu] 
RSs Vober tin een nae 63.3 50 31.6 10 3 59 82.5 1526 10.5 
9-Fredericton............... 70 70 8255 135 4 46 85 14.5 11 
10-Dathurstiw ae oes fe GO pares ses an 35 BAe raat et et cee ck a 90 1d 10 
Quebec (Average)........... 58.3 61.5 32.2 13.7 3.8 52.4 $5.4 13.9 10.4 
NiSehebeen ok a eo once DFT 58.7 32R0 iS) 4.1 dl 97.5 12.9 10.7 
12- Three Rivers.............. d8.8 60 alle 7 14.2 4.6 56.6 105.0 Lone vate 
13-Sherbrooke............... 60 5d Bone 15 2 3.8 Ol ed 103.0 Adee 10.8 
SS) (0): ke eR ed Oo 65 33.3 Aad 4.3 SOR sel eee ce 13.2 10 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 56.2 60 SOO TSS 3.0 50 70 15.6 10.5 
LG-SteONN ines aot ee 53.3 70 SHA 7 1S G5) Bae 47.5 100.0 14.5 10.5 
17-Thetford Mines............ | 69 70 30 15 ae Po ek ee a ie ee 99.0 13 10 
18-Montreal................. tO) MS 58.6 oo 1552 3.6 55.9 98.6 13.6 10.1 
LOS lary beer ee: ee 61.4 50.5 32.4 11.9 3.6 51.4 97 Biel 9.9 
Ontario (Average)........... 5§ 2 58.6 33.3 13.3 2.6 54.9 108.5 14.9 10.6 
20-Ottaware..h co ek ee say) | 54 34.1 12 Shel 54.5 103.0 13.6 10.3 
21-Brockvilletos enteere ke 56.6 55 32.6 L227 2.8 55 96.6 13.6 10.6 
Z2-Kingstoms waco e ol 50 51 Ving 1h 13 beat 51.8 90.0 ej 10.1 
23—Belleville. 2). .ye. 25. ees 59.5 54.5 33.3 Lee 2.6 56.6 105.0 1350 10 
24-Peterborough............. 60.5 59 32.5 14 BRO 56.2 104.0 13.4 10.2 
Z5aOrillign eye eee ha 61.4 63.7 32.8 14 2.4 52.8 102.0 14.2 10 
20- LOrontosee une sees 58.3 59.7 ALS 12.4 2.7 52.8 109.0 13 10.5 
27-Niagara Falls............. 63.0 60 35 13.8 2 60.0 90 14,2 10.3 
23-0. Catharines). hn... 61.6 64 34.1 PETE 3:2 58.3 98.3 14-1 11 
29- Watton Nien okies eke 61.8 59.5 32.9 12.7 275 54 106.0 13.2 10.5 
S0-=Brantiord i: ss.) ute Don 55 32.6 12.4 2.7 Dine 100.0 14 10.3 
Sl Galtyvocc tar aetna: 59.1 60 35 14.6 DES 62.1 118.0 14.4 10 
SZ—Crirel phe. By ganesh 62 MO UEZO 30 12.1 2 55 122.0 tong 10.2 
Bs—KitchenePss os... 32%. os. es 52 52.5 31.6 tet 2.4 57 129.0 13.2 10 
34-Woodstock................ 61 63.3 33 1257 226 55 103.0 14.7 10 
35—Stratford........06.0 000. 58.7 57.5 37.5 12.6 2.5. 54 103.0 tat 230 
SGsLONUOM et yee eke ee 59.8 58.4 Neon ta. 13.9 225 55 106.0 13.9 10.4 
SEs be LOMAS Or. ou tenmore 61.6 63.3 33.0 Loh 4 54 100.0 14.4 10.6 
es-Chatham 1.2 secsaleso noe 55.3 56 34.1 1322 2.6 50 109.0 14.1 il 
SO-WiINGROP.: Kinet. ae cides 63.8 62.5 35 14.5 Pe Soman alla cn eaeteetens 13.1 11.1 
40-Owen Sound.............. 60 60 30 11.9 2 49 95.0 13a 10.2 
Ai-Cobalt.2) eisientn eens 65 62.5 S270) 15 4 53.3 125.0 18 13 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 53.0 56 34 14.2 2.5 O20 120.0 15 11.5 
43-Port Arthurs... 6. ese cess 60.0 60 35 20 ZO 60 140.0 Paes 10 
44-Fort William.............. 64.2 60 35 Var Pcs) O2e0 130.0 14.5 12 
Manitoba (Avtcrage)......... 57.6 57.2 34.2 =12.3 4.4 51.2 105.5 13.3 9.7 
45-Winnipeg.'s. 00. 6. dacic.. 58.2 58.3 34.1 13 5 SPAS 106.0 10 9.1 
46—-Brandone). ssoset look oak 57 56 34.3 EERS ons 50 105.0 15 10.2 
Saskatchewan (Avreraye)... 53.9 47.3 36.3 17.9 4.5 57.7 122.5 18.1 $.3 
47> Regina ese ise bi. 42.3 39 32.5 20 5 63.3 110.0 16.2 9.3 
48-Prince Albert............. 56.6 50 30.5 1 ao Uk 50 100.0 20 10 
49-Saskatoon................ 61.6 50 37.8 20 4.2 655) 120.0 17-5 8.5 
60-Moose Jaw............... 55 50 Sark) 16.6 4.6 62.5 160.0 18.5 9.5 
Alberta (Average)........... 60.8 59.3 36.6 17.$ 4.9 56.6 142.0 15.2 10.1 
51-Medicine Hat............. 60 60 40 19 6 60 150.0 15 10 
52-Edmonton Pra ANY MA ay age 62.5 58.3 35.4 Ve 5 55.2 122.0 14.5 9.1 
53-Ca'gary cad Gee ih ler ker Meese 60.8 58.8 36 15.4 4.5 51 176.0 16.3 10.3 
54-Lethbridge................ 60 60 30 20 5 60 120.0 15 11 
British Columbia (Arerage) | 56.8 57.9 34.3 20.0 4.4 59.1 197.8 15.5 8.5 
65 Herm ere deco oes eet 65 65 25 15 Bat) 60 125.0 15 10 
BB Nelsone see ee cite cone 60 72 45 20 5 70 100.0 29 g8 
GYEMU OVE eat) Aiton BR eas aoe 50 50 35 28 6 50 120.0 17.5 10 
53-New Westminster.......... 47.5 50 33.3 18.7 5 55 120.0 15 96 
59-Vancouver seacesthsnaivets caat oho heck 55.4 56.3 34.8 16.6 4.6 58.6 98.8 11.9 Gad 
GOV ACKOPIO Cis. atials be cs )0 01s 59 58.3 30 18 4 58.8 100.0 15 Gil 
61-Nanaimo SPRY Ste fst Mites oie 62.5 61.6 S620 2 tee Sra 3 61.6 98.3 14.3 10 
62-—Prince Rupert.;......2.5.. 55 50 30 7h Se Se SIE METER co Me LS 100.0 ike 10 
a Calculated price per cord from prize quoted. 6 Natural Gas used. c Lignite. d Hard Coal. e Ingluding delivery. 
f Jackpine, poplar, etc. g Small bar. 
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Coan Woop lS Rent 
‘ a Ye) 
- é Bs i er F a |e | 263.) 8e52. 
; = @ o a 7 ar aN sas gas | f8sud 
s 3 F os g os 2 a | a, BSgeeiys_cs 
= 2 3 33 & 83 eth = | ¢8 | a-82 |. 82583 
eg er —2 it z a cas | © | eu | 825. | SSee. 
2s 2s as Eas es 228 | S38 | 2/28 | SEES | PeaaS 
< a ss] B w = OS F a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents. | cents. $ $ 
19.985 14.737 14.487 18.251 17.032 12.719 10.912 48.3 | 14.8 25. 403 18.700 
Sa Bite he 11.898 9.590 10.759 6.833 6.667 |...........| 46.90 | 15.9 23.708 17.498 
Maer ead ds 7.20 6.00 7.0 5.00 Gi00 Heat. eo] 3420 15 16.00-25.00; 10.00-14.00| 1 
PPaPRE IES ee ee ey erence ete eee aap cp tea ees A Cie [lore tec Ricte Macys Girolamo otek Mace istehAcire Aw. ack a 25.00 18.00 2 
24.50 14.50 12.00-14.00)14.00-15.00 9.50 7.00 8.00 40 15 15.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00| 3 
Sears eno) i Tena ake ill saat) sty valled ool eee Aton apes Sle CAA [[rfoaclabd tepeih aliet evavaresi ere otmautt te So teualcat a deuatiiye, hepassiorty eflP pace) aloo 30.00-45.06) 25.00-35.00| 4 
ple snctee Sake 14.00 Fey top NNO a VERN ee 6.00 7.00 SER he ro ea. 15 18.09-20.00} 12.00-15.00| 5 
26.50 SG) 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 ai2.00 30-37! 15 16.00-18.00| 12.00-13.00| 6 
21.833 14.156 14,759 16.500 9.590 10.609 7.993. | 35.8 | 15.0 24.500 18.600 
Seat ts Sey nh 12.90-15.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 Mat Bhb hs BAK PROS 15 25.00-45.00| 18.00-24.0C| 7 
24.50 13.23-17.00 15.00 16.00 8.00 9.00 a7.58 29-35} 15 18.00 15.00 8 
29.00 14.00 18.00 29.00 10.00 12.00 a6.40 32-38) 15 25.00 18.60 g 
21.00 14.00 14.00 - 16.00 12.00 10.00 a19.00 38 15 20.00 18.60 10 
18.555 16.971 14. 487 15.370 11.225 12.573 11.252 37.1 | 15.0 18.556 12.813 
18.50 16.00 a1l6.09 al6.00 ai3.33 a13.33 al2.00-14.00] 35 15 20° 00-25) COIS. os oe ee os 11 
ea o 18.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 a8.00 38-45| 15 20.00 12.00 12 
18.09 17.00 13.00 LS) OO SNS lhe eeitan oh ies lent Aer ab hala malas Baien 40 15 20.00 18.00 13 
18.590 17.00 14.00 15.00 13 .00-14.00)14.00-15.00 a8.00 35-40} 15 14.00 7.00 14 
SRO ME tin. mero Mees aes nets GUO OOM sole eh teers GL OO Pa deers vel 38-40]...... 15.00 10.60 15 
19.00 12.00 16.00 19.00 11.00 al2.00 a15.00 30-35} 15 15.00-20.00} 10.00-15.00)16 
ORD URNS ae eae eee oe 14.00 13.00 12.00 13°00) iad: tates 36 15 15.00 12.00 17 
18.00 13.09-17.09|15.00-18.00/17.00-19 .00}10.50-12.09/12.50-18.00! «15.00 35-40} 15 18.00-25.00} 13.00-18.00)18 
17.50. 17.50 14.00 16.00 8.50 Late 00 8.50 35 15 19.00-24.00} 18.00-18.00/19 
18.365 16.800 15.421 47.234 12.333 14.317 12.181 36.4 | 14.6 27.600 19.400 
17.59 17.50 14.00 16.00 8.59 11.00 SSO Was ae alivevae 25.00-33.00} 18.00-24.00/20 
AGS 00s diet ece, Misra), pair a ts (eden lie nel Oly SB SGI aks 3 a18.52 ai6.04 35-40] 15 20.90 14.00 25 
16.59 13.00 14.00 16.09 13.00 14.00 ai4.00 33-35} 15 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00)22 
18.50 17.80 14.00 15.90 11.00 12.00 10.00 Pati) 15 25.00-39.00| 20.00-25.00|23 
18.50 18.00 14.00 Ld.30 8.00 10.00 6.00 28-30) 12.5 | 20.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00)}24 
18.09 15.00 14.00-15.00 15.00 St OU RME cine neg cr cs a13.20 40 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00)25 
LOE 2p he [els eee 19.00 20.00 16.00 17.00. 14.50 40-43] 15 40.00 25.00 26 
Brae wiSseeaa Bo ci SALT pues ROR ake b b b b b 38 15 29.00-28.00] 18.00-23.00)27 
ROO whale Aree ie WE Rae oes SAE TO is PR TARE TLCS ls WEP Med aes 33 15 39.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00)28 
17.00 15.0)-16.99]15.00-16.03/15.00-16.09 13.00 TSOCReee haar chan ace 43 12 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00129 
18.00 16.50 20.00 20.00 16.00 16.00 a19.00 40 15 29.00-35.00 17.00 30 
25 ON ea as LG OO Fitiu ana coe 12.00 12.00 a12.00 PTH ates nay 18.00 14.00 BM 
19.00 15.00 18.00 19.00 13.50 14.50 ai4.59 40 15 22.00-26.00| 14.00-18.00)32 
20.00 17.60 14.00 16.00 11.00 12.50 ai2.50 35 15 40.00 25.00 33 
19.00 18.00 12.50 15.00 11.00 14.00 ai3.33 38 15 20.00 15.00 34 
21.00 21.00 PSAOU eee here cates bay U0) eal enn eon ee Fe ane fis SONY ok Pe a SOc haces 20.00-35.09} 15.00-20.00\35 
1909-22 .00 AS) Oe airy as ZOE OOK SS larresah ec er 18.00 14.00 35 14 25.00-40.00} 16.00-25.00)36. 
22.00 18.00 12.09-13.00 TO Oia: ane eee ne 14.00 al16.00 5 15 29.00-30.90} 15.00-20.00/37 
22.00 i eSO Oia setae nen a eras Nim eee sire we Nethac sees Geet kasha eater eG a9.00-15.00 35-36 15 29.00-25.06] 18.00-20.00/38 
26.00 LISS Ue sa clays acai aut A lel i 25 Wa Fog) Sl|| Sea RR ae Re a 28 15 35.00-59.00} 25.00-35.00/39 
18.0)-23.09 16.00 15.00 16.90 12.00 12.00 6.00-10.00] 35 15 15.00-18.00}12.00-15.00 {40 
25.50 22.00 15.00 a16.50 13.00 AUG OOM Sittee on aera ore 40 15 22.00 14.00 4] 
19.00 14.00 18.00 21.00 15.00 18.00 ai12.00 49-45} 15 35.00 20.00-25.00)42' 
19.59 15.50 14.00 16.00 13.00 JUS VEO gor) eae. Seen 40 13.3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00)43. 
19.59 17.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 TAF OOS Galt aene cael amtvers 49 15 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/44 


23.759 
23.50 
24.09 


24.667 
.00 
.00 
00 





Ce ee er 


Ce eC 


ed 


ee 


eee eer esene 


eee eer eeene 





12.50-17.00 
12.50 


i. 75 
8. 3 





see ee ween 





ee ae 


rr 


seme e nee eee 


Cn i ay 








CO CCHCH MONTE in ei] POR MON LOEC er hierar 


Deere Cee iC (err nak eC Ce Can 


13.7 
14.59 
13.0 


11.667 
12.00 


ee 


es ee Ce OC ry 





ee? 


a étarenie aes © 





a oy 


ee er ee err] 


oo hel wee) Pishishele (6 





Ce ee eee ard 


Ce 





ee cs 


12.509 
12.00 





osehueh ere .a ges. % 


eee ee eee eee 


ee ee 














183) 


35.000 
00-50.00 
25 .00-39.0C 


24.500 
25.00-35.00 
18.00-20.00 





“43. 1 
40-45 
45 


14.4 
15 


35 
45 
59 
45 





34.375 
35.00-59.00 
25.00 
30.00-40.090 
35.0 





14.0 


54.8 





20. 00- 30.06 
30.00 
18.00-20.00 


30.00-40.00 





21.714 
18.00 
18. 00-25 .00 
20.00 
12.00-14.00 
25.00 
8.00-22 00 
25.00-30 00 





Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island... 
New Brunswick 
Caches aes 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE 
AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. ; 


Commodities. 


Beef, sirloin, steak..... 
Beef, shoulder, roast... 
Veal, roast forequarters 
Mutton, roast, hinda’r. 
Pork, fresh, roast ham. 
Pork, salt, mess....... 
Bacon, break‘ast 


a 
\ 


Lard, pure leaf........ 
Eggs, fresh 
Eggs, storage 


ae eee eerter 


ete ewees 


Butter, dairy, solid.... 
Butter, cream., prints. . 
Cheese, old 
~ Cheese, new.......... 
Bread, plain, white.... 
Flour, family......... 


Rolled oats. .......... 
Rice, good, medium.... 
Beans, handpicked...... 
Apples, evaporated.... 
Prunes, medium size... 
Sugar, granulated..... 
Sugar, yellow 
Tea, black, medium... . 
Tea, green, medium.... 
Coffee, medium..:..... 
Potatoeseseh (adie nced a 
Vinegar, white wine.... 


+: «8 © 10.8 eels 


A Foodeec he 


Starch, laundry....... 


Coal, anthracite....... 
Coal, bituminous 
Wood, hard. 23 0.345 
Wood,-sott.f 2 cc. 08 


eeceeee 









































1913 | Jan., 


Jan., 
1915 


Jan., 
1916 


Jan., 
1917 


vanlsy 
1918 


Jan., 


1919 


Jan., 
1920 


Dec.. 
1920 





Jan., 


1921 — 











aie! 








Quant-|1900*11905*} 1910] 1911] 1912 

ity 1914 

te aCe Cc. Cc. Cc. €. Cc. 
2 lbs. | 27.2} 30.4) 37.6] 39.8] 41.6} 44.4] 46.4 
2 “ | 19.6} 24.6] 26.0] 27.8! 28.0} 29.6] 32.6 
1.“ | 10.0} 11.3} 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 16.6 
1. -} 11.8} 19.9) 16.8! 18.0],17:8|° 19.4} ~20.9 
4 * | 199) 93.11 18..0) 17.8) 17.5]. 1925} 20.6 
2“ | 91.8! 25.0) 34.4] 33.0] 33.2! 35.2] 36.2 
10) 45 Ap 1738).24 5) 23,8) 09 5i.0 94.7] | 2478 
2 “ | 26.2] 28.2} 40.6] 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 37.2 
1 doz.| 25.7} 30.0; 33.3} 32.6) 34.8] 83.7] 45.5 
1 “| 20.2) 93241 28.41 97:01 31.2): 23.1) 38.4 
6 qts.| 36.6} 39.6] 48.0} 49.2] 49.8] 5).6| 55.2 
2lbs.| 44.2) 49.4] 55.2) 53.0] 58.4| 58.0} 61.0 
1 “ | 25.5} 27.7| 31 9} 31.5] 31.7] 33.9) 35.9 
1 “ | 16.1) 17.6] 18.5} 19.2] 20.1] 20.5) 21.3 
1“ | 14.6] 15.7) 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 19.6 
15 “ | 55.5! 53.5} 66.0] 64.5! 60.0] 61.5] 64.2 
10 ‘ | 25.0} 28.0) 33.0} 32.0] 34.0} 32.0) 32.0 
5 “ | 18.0) 19.5; 21.0] 21-0; 22.0} 22.0} 21.5 
2° | 10.4] 10.6} 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 12.0 
2 “| 8.6} 9.7] 10.8] 10.4] 11.6) 12.4] 11.8 
1 SG Dh 7 BS 13 8) 93 Bia tes) coe 
1 “ | 11.5) 9.6] 9.9] 12.2) 12 9) 11.9 | 12.2 
4“ | 24.6} 22-0} 24.0] 24.0] 26.0} 23.6] 22.8 
2 “ } 10.0} 9.8] 10.37 11.0] 12.0; 11.0] 10.2 
ye“ tT gal 8.3} 8.71 8.9] 8.81 8.9] 9.1 
97 VEN re TE PeTF| 20 Mt /064| 29.5) 20.8) Bc Bee 
UE Bebb °8°8-8. 01. 9.2140.31 Oat O56 
2 pks.| 24.1] 28.0} 30.3] 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 37.5 
Apts COST Mahe ST @ 7 eS 8 8 
Ane es $5 .48/$5.961$6.95/$7.14/$7.34| $7.34] $7.73 
Cc. (ue Cc. CG. Cc. Cs Cc. 

Ue ab. FS 9l S701 8. 1 Sl A801 208 OF gas 
ya ton} 39.5) 45.2} 48.1] 48.8] 51.9) 55.0) 54.1 
OAL 3141982.3) 185 ON S35. O87 B12 3827143751 
 ed.| 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5) 42.9 
“1 99.6] 25.5! 29.4} 30.0] 30.0] 30.6} 32.1 
1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5] 24.4] 23.1] 21.0] 23.7] 23.9 


Woal tole iwe go) ae 


Cr Cy 


eee te eee 


*December only 


28.8 


53.0 
27.0 
13.6 
24.4 
14.6 
13.6 
36.8 
17.0 
10.1 
10.1 
9.9 
64.7 
8 


—— | ——_ 


$8 .28/$10.27 





64.0 
47.7 
45.7 
32.7 
23.2 


— J J | | | | | — | | —— | 








——s | —————-s | —— — | q€_— |“ ] | | jj | 


YY mo. |$2.37|/$2.89|$4.05/$4.05)$4.60| $4.75] $4.83) $4.37) $3.98) $4.05 


| | | —— | | |] | |] | 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 


$5.83) $6.82) $6.73) $7.17) $7.29) $7.51) $7 


5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 
6.19 
6.92 
6.50 
7.74 


5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7.46 
7.86 
8.00 
8.32 


5.80 
6.84 
6.46 
6.67 
7.41 
8.08 
8.08 
8.79 


6.11 
7.13 
6.97 
7.25 
7.88 
8.16 
8.15 
9.03 


6.34 
7.04 
6.87 
7.20 
7.87 
8.25 
8.33 
9.03 


6.55 
7.45 
7.27 
7.43 
8.21 
8.46 
8.77 
9.08 


O0)1GO (00 Ce VESTS 


. 85 
87 
75 
37 
‘T 

13 

86 
57 
. 98 


71.4 


82.8 


90.6 


93.8} 106.0) 135.2) 118.6) 118.4 
75.8) 65.3 
35.7; 40.9} 40.0} 39.2 


51.2 
33.3 


59.4 


30.4; 33.9) 38.1 
91.5} 114.0} 120.0} 120.5) 1383.5) 132.0 


65.0 
35.0 
19.6 
33.4 
19-7 
17.3 
42.8 
19.8 
12.5}. 
12.1 
10.1 
72.7 








69.0 
40.0 
25.2 
30.2 
22.7 
19.6 
49.2 
22.4 
15.9 
15.3 


C 
4.8 


——— 


82.5 
63.4 
76.8 
56.5 
28.2 


74.0 
40.0 














63.6 


37.9) 37.5 


70.0 
38.5 
30.8 
21.8 


98.2 


26.1 


53.6} 


25.2 
15.1 


68.0 
36.0 
28.2 
21.6 
24.9 
25.3 
51.2 
24.6 
14.5 


16.1] -15.7 


15.2 
75.3 


14.8 
75.5 
9 


—————E 


——— | ff — ~ 


92.3; 92.5 


87.8) 90.5 


69.1 


69.0 


40.5; 40.3 


$8.34)$10. 16|$12.45)$14.09)$15.35/$14 63 


7,03 
8.29 
8.03 
8.23 
8.44 
8.47 
8.41 
8.71 


8.63 
9.92 
10.03 
10.34 
9.380 
10.44 
10.53 
10.64 


10.63 
12.33 
12.18 
12.51 
11.84 
12.18 
12.72 
12.69 


12.25 
13.41 
13.19 
13.70 
13.50 
14.31 
13.84 
14.52 


13.42 
14.97 
14.67 
15.35 
16.09 
15.39 
15.88 
16.11 


12.79 
14.76 


14.05) 


14.91 
14.38 
14.52 
14.56 
15.93 


| | 
ef ef ds 


—— | — — __ ]}) —___—___. s_____ J —____ 


$9.37|10.50)12. 79}13.08|13.79($14 .02|$14.49/$14.27|$14.14)$16.49'$19. 61 $21 . 14] $24. 15}$25 .67/$25.30 
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estimated on a similar principle, an-- 


thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 


various localities owing to climatic con-- 


ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
it was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty’ to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light, and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 


‘supplies for an average family in the. 


Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were designed to 
afford a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family with 
an income sufficient to do so would buy 
less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that 
the comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities, and is the simple average of 


the percentages of current prices of the - 


several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month, the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for corresponding months 
back to 1913. 


Retail Prices | 
Meats showed a number of decreases 


chiefly in beef. Lard averaged con- 
siderably lower. Eggs, milk, and butter 
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were somewhat lower. Bread was 
lower at Sydney, New Glasgow, Ha- 
lifax, Moncton, Fredericton, Sorel, St. 
Hyacinthe, Orillia, and New West- 
minster. Flour was down in nearly all 
of the cities and rolled oats and corn- 
meal declined in several. There was a 
general decrease in rice and tapioca. 
Canned vegetables were down. Potatoes. 
were higher in Nova Scotia, but were 
lower in Ontario. Evaporated apples. 
and prunes were lower. Sugar, tea, and 
coffee showed slight decreases. Coal 
averaged slightly lower. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, Man- 
itoba Northern, No. 1, rose from $1.99 
per bushel to $2.05 but fell to $1.79. 
Ontario winter wheat. rose from $1.90 
to $1.95, but fell back to $1.90. Barley 
fell from 91c. to 80c. and oats from 53c. 
to 46c. at Winnipeg. American corn 
No. 2 fell from $1.15 to 88c. Flaxseed 
fell from $2.09 to $1.76. Hay was $1.00 
per ton lower at $29.00 at Montreal and 
Toronto. Straw was down to $13.50- 
$14.00 per ton. Bran and shorts were 
down to $40.00 per ton. 

ANIMALS AND M@ats.—In Winnipeg,. 
cattle fell from $9.00 per hundred 
pounds to $8.00 and at Toronto from 
$11.00 to $9.50. Beef fell from 29c. 
per pound to 22c. Hogs were down to 
$14.25 per hundred pounds at Toronto. 
Bacon was down from 45c. per pound 
to 43c. and ham from 36c. to 34c. Lard 
fell to 24c. Sheep were firmer at $5.00- 
$7.00 per hundred pounds. Fowl rose 
from 33c. to 35c. per pound at Montreal 
and turkeys fell from 56c. to 53c. but 
rose again to 60c. 

Darry Propucts.—Butter fell to 
52c. per pound at Montreal but rose to 
55ce. At Toronto butter advanced 
from 60c. to 61c. Cheese rose from 24c. 
to 28c. Eggs fell from $1.10 per dozen 
to 80c. at Montreal. 

Fisu.—Canned lobster fell from 40c. 
per pound to 35c. Whitefish were lower 
at Toronto at 14-15c. per Ib. The 
export market for dried cod continued 
to be quiet but stocks were gradually 
diminishing. One sale was reported 


i 
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Inpex NuMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JANUARY, 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


1921, DecemBeER, 1920, January, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, AND 1913 
(Average price 1880- 19091 00.) 




















I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Crate He a A Se Marc nS ANDY A Rae 


II—ANIMALS AND MEATS— wis 
Cattloand Beetisiy ie wet c colons mctes 
Hogsandhog productsanie. 2). 0 sate se. vote 
Sheep and muttonmiess sees tec. ce alee cee ne 
POWER Vas eee eee tas atone ters cra laetarate 

DA st Sen Rien Ce eR Ai Ate RM Be aT 


UI.—DAIRY PRODUCTS. She a> cee aren. ts eh aig 


bay 

IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish civcene see eenteleiae arated wholes 
Fresh oan Sat i hess Nc Bercseena inte a Cty SOM ee oo 


o)'ap ale wiie “elise! enellele @feb eNeta a. 0 6 6) 62) 6) ase" = ie\8) 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits native if denis ocd donseletersiare ere ane 
reshtiruies Ore eiisae cee tied ot eataretolete 
Dried eriritsy: CeCe re FO SNE eae es eee 
Riresh VECetales). wil svu nee ocak ete oso aietel ore 
ace oda RS len ate oe MEER 


a )'@) Siiaim ehake- i wie eae) ote isa 0 e)e se a 0-0) 6 © Bae) 6 if 


Bresdstuiisn tye en ue see enaces cae 

{TP Ga, WCONEE OLCas ie doaeie recast ee Rhee Gactemhe ora ota 

Sugarieter so Retin. ee we eee ate ales eters 

Cone RANA RS dacs RAC ARO PEE ne oe as 
VI.—TEXTILES— 

Woollens.\ie tad iy. seein eects: ote eR ene ola 


ier Ase pROM ota! WMT Bat atc rons Rotel eet one ters 
Oile a ie REINO Se Cy ip ARK hy ena 
PUEDE © bition NRE 2k hee ay Ho See 

VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides nid taMawealys kc. on Seda) Sab 
Weathers Gs. > ater Sake cus och oateatie bhew as 


Come eme rere ete amecrer ee wr eeeresesesere 


VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 

Tron. andisteclic Rteine wae oilasrnatneei ts eee 

Other metaige see esa doc eetae era esa 

Traplémentsse,\. eee ny ee beste aaeree teen 
All 


© |e .61 50) 6 ey'ere\ 0 tani ye © ip) leita Iph.e; arte te" ie) (oe liane, 63m" /S: 


Lis 21 ee, coy a en pe rE RG his Pri at Mtn 
Miscellaneous materials: <2 ttre Ase ork 
Paints, Ole and Class, 1 poeeneswvaciea ee ee 


CE CC CROC a Se ec Ce et ee De ec ST eee Je 


XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
Runnitibee, peer ectrs coh eee eee ees 
Crockery and glassware................5+- 
Mablescublervunwie rete eave ae Sots Ra 
eras FUFHIS NING Ra, Sere ete nacre eile: 
KIT —DRUGS AN DCH BD MIC ATS ae i saree wn, 
XIII. MISCELLANEOUS— 


BORW SMES) evi Sate bie ta V BOSE Oslo r ottese ain 


Bindries Soa tet abe access ea eater. 
All 


ee ee 


AL COMMOAIGIES 22". dete tees sass eee nar orn ates 


(*) Preliminary figures. (+) Eight commodities off the market, ‘ruits, vegetables, etc. 






















































































> > 0000 


(o} 
Beg INDEX NUMBERS. 
Susss| 
2073 |*Jan., *Dec., (*Jan., )*Jan., ;*Jan., ; Jan., | Jan., | Jan.,/ Jan., | Jam., 
os | 1921 1920 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
6 | 250.3] 251.9] 382.8 We 405.2) 270.7| 189.5] 203.6] 140.5} 146.2 
4 | 922.0] 227.6] 421.1] 273.1; 331.4] 242.4) 174.0] 182.2) 117.1] 112.9 
= | 287.0] 301.01 308.8) 247.6 208.1] 195.7| 176.5] 184.9] 160.5) 157.1 
15 | 255.0) 261.1] 368.4] 272.3 319.8) 238.1) 181.6) 191.7] 140.9] 140.9 
g | 302.7| 311.4] 366.6] 357.0, 321.8] 249.9) 199.9) 214.9) 228.2) 177.8 
6 | 309.1) 314.6] 339.2] 355.2 342.7] 249.7) 181.5] 155.0! 176.7) 172.8 
3 | 218.5] 211.1] 277.0] 270.8 279.6) 223.5] 179.4) 149.5] 162.3] 123.3 
9 | 503.1] 481.6) 442.2] 378.5 349.6] 280.2) 240.7] 179.4] 192.9) 194.3 
17 | 313.7) 320.8} 350.0} 343.7, 325.0) 249.2) 196.3) 177.9) 194.2) 168.4 
| . 
9 ee 340.0) 352.3 204.4 259.0} 242.6] 186.7] 177.5] 179.9] 172.6 
| 
6 | 211.7) 215.5] 235.5] 264.9 241.6) 186.4) 151.8) 160.6) 151.7) 160.5 
3 259.6) 278.6|: 264.4; 275.0 225.8) 178.7] 187.3) 158.6) 158.4{ 171.5 
9 | 237.7] 236.5] 245.1] 268.3 236.3! 183.8) 163.7] 160.0} 153.9/ 164.2 
1 | 239.0 239.0) 239.0) 266.5 229.8] 229.8] 183.8] 110.3] 137.9] 110.3 
3 | 269.6| 245.3] 193.1) 157.5 133.2) 104.5; 100.6) 85.5) 93.4) 94.7 
4 | 221.5! 221.5] 276.9] 249.0 256.1] 195.0) 143.0] 120.8) 116.8) 113.2 
5 | 934.6) 249.3] 417.0] 294.0 348.2) 368.5) 269.2) 137.4] 164.8) 156.4 
3 | 168.5! 173.4| 214.6] 244.4. 246.9) 197.4] 103.3] 101.2) 97.7) 125.2 
16 | 219.5] 226.1] 317.0 246-1, 258.4] 234.9] 169.6] 115.1] 125.2} 125.3 
10 | 259.9] 270.3] 298.5| 256.5 258.5) 201.1] 147.0} 147.4] 123.3] 126.2 
4 | 210.1} 210.1} 216.1] 193.9 151.6) 135.1] 126.5] 115.2/ 110.3) 118.2 
6 | 276.1} 300.7] 348.2] 312.2 227.8, 180.9) 153.7] 134.8} 106.3) 111.0 
5 | 202.1] 212.9] 223.8; 245.9 214.9, 161.0, 136.4] 118.3] 102.3) 96.9 
25 | 244.3) 256.3) 282.3) 257.7. 225.3) 177.7| 143.2| 133.4} 112.9] 115.4 
5 | 233.91 309.7! 412.7) 428.3 369.2) 242.0) 204.2] 151.3] 137.5] 124.3 
4 | 264.0) 302 2; 380.9] 363.5 291.7) 185.9) 145.4) 120.1) 145.2) 145.6 
3 | 268.3] 178.0, 158.4) 144.5: 180.9) 112.5) 100.6} 84.4) 93.8) 85.9 
2 | 389.4! 394.8, 617.8] 609.5, 915.9) 385.1) 267.6) 153.2] 242.8) 203.2 
4 | 464.3) 393.5| 599.5} 469.0, 388.4) 243.3) 198.1] 183.2] 115.1] 117.0 
2 | 252.1) 266.0) 277.8} 273.8| 173.7} 139.8) 125.6| 101.1] 104.6) 104.7 
20 | 298.3) 328.6 414.0} 383.6 326.9] 2915.7| 174.2] 126.1| 135.2] 127.3 
4 | 156.2] 162.5) 494.0] 336.4) 277.2] 351.9] 230.7] 207.5] 194.0) 184.7 
4 | 242.7] 248.6] 317.1] 265.0 a 1! 968.5] 176.2) 163.5) 151.4] 152.7 
3 | 257.8] 301.9| 339.7] 224.2) 232-9} 991.1! 166.9) 158.3] 155.7] 146.5 
11. | 215.3] 231.8] 387.6] 280.7| 261.8] 285.9] 193.5] 178.1] 168.1) 162.6 
11 | 250.9) 255.8] 230.6) 264.8; 278.7] 185.0] 128.9) 100.3) 102.9) 105 
12 | 166.4! 171.4] 224.4] 222.7] 242.2) 234.0) 262.4] 124.0) 124.7) 136 
10 | 271.7| 273.2) 248.4] 241.4| 199.0] 161.4) 116.6] 107.5} 106.6} 105 
5 ig ie Sr 930.4| 233.71 242.3) 241.3] 195.7| 173.6] 111.1] 112.3) 117 
6 | 309.6] 352.5] 252.4] 253.6) 235.3] 238.8) 144.3] 119.6/ 127.5] 153.6 
4 | 265.3] 265.3| 249.2] 236.8) 117.3] 93.9] 88.5] 92.5] 92.7) 89.9 
10 | 291.9) 317.6] 251.1] 246.8) 188.1] 180.9! 122.0] 108.9} 113.6} 128.0 
14 | 450.3] 457.0] 419.9] 279.9, 238.6) 189.6) 178.1 178.0} 183.5| 174.3 
20 | 258.8] 266.8] 232.4] 233.8 209.4] 178.4] 132.4] 108.2} 114.0} 113.5 
14 | 370.1! 382.7| 433.3] 339.5} 263.2| 227.5| 193.9} 142.9) 140.2) 145.1 
48 | 347.11 356.5] 345.7| 278.0) 231.7] 196.0; 163.7) 138.7) 141.9] 140.6 
6 | 436.5} 451.3] 449.2] 311.8) 207.3] 185.1] 143.6] 146.7] 147.1) 139.4 
4 | 512.0} 512.9] 439.0] 367.7] 279.8] 218.8) 178.8] 144.8] 183.9} 118.0 
2 | 164.1] 164.1| 164.2] 155.1] 159.7] 132.2] 126.6] 78.4) 72.41 72.4 
4 | 286.5| 286.5] 259.1] 279.2, 223.6] 155.4) 129.3} 123.4] 124.6) 120.4 
16 | 384.5] 390.2] 363.5| 298.1) 222.4] 179.5) 146.7) 1381.9] 128.8] 120.9 
16 | 222.1] 228.1! 215.3] 272.3) 289.2} 258.5} 250.4| 185.0} 111.1) 113.3 
4 | 397.6] 364.611785.3| 742.3! 511.5] 399.5] 269.6] 121.8) 226.5) 358.0 
6 | 299.1] 298.0] 317.3] 258.7| 202.2] 151.3] 136.7] 137.9] 1388.8) 135.1 
7 | 197.9] 210.3] 248.1] 207.4] 200.8] 165.8] 135.1} 113.6] 109.3) 116.5 
17 | 280.6, 277.5) 619.6 351.3) 274.4] 219.2] 167.3) 124.1] 147.3] 179.9 
266t| 281.31 290.5| 336.4] 286.5' 258.7] 212.7! 172.1) 138.9] 136.5! 137.1 





One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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as low as $7.50 per quintal. There was 
a moderate business in salt fish, and 
herrings were selling at $6.50 per barrel. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Oranges 
were lower at $4.75-$6.00 per box. Po- 
tatoes fell from $1.60 per bag to $1.35 
at Montreal. Dry beans were down to 
$3.75 per bushel. Canned peas fell 
to $1.65 per dozen and canned corn to 
$1.45-$1.50. 

MIscELLANEOUS Foops.—Flour was 
down from $11.10 per barrel to $10.90 
at Toronto for spring wheat patents. 
Soda biscuit fell le. to 16c. per pound. 
Sugar was unchanged. Glucose, mo- 
lasses, honey, pepper, and cream of tar- 

tar were lower. : 


TEXTILES.—Wool continued to sell at 
lower prices, the highest being 28c. and 
35c. per pound. Yarn and underwear 
were lower. Raw cotton recovered at 
New York, rising from 15.80c. to 17.90c. 
per pound. Manufactured cottons were 
reduced approximately 30 per cent. 
Raw silk was again lower, and spool and 
machine silk were reduced 10 per cent. 
Hessians again averaged lower. Flax 
fibre, tow and oil cloth declined. 


Hipres, Leatuer, Boots anp Suozs. 
—Beef hides and calf skins continued 
lower at 7c. per pound. Horse hides 
fell to $2.00-$3.00 each. Some lines of 
leather declined again. Harness leather 
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was down to 74-75c. per pound and 
waxed uppers to 48c. Some lines of 
boots were reduced in price. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
fell from $54.30 per ton to $46.30. Iron 
bar, black sheets, galvanized sheets, and 
steel bars eased off. Aluminum, brass, 
soldering coppers, and crow bars de- 
clined. 


Furn anp Licgutinc.—Coke, both 
furnace and foundry, at Connellsville 
declined, being down to $6.75-$7.00 and 
$5.00-$5.50 per ton respectively. Gas- 
oline prices were reported to be weak. 


Burtpinc Marertats.—Shingles de- 
clined at St. John and rough lumber, 
shiplap, and flooring were down at 
Victoria, B.C. Soil pipe, lead pipe, red 
lead, nails, copper wire, white lead, 
linseed oil, turpentine, and shellac- 
declined. 

House Furnisurnes.—In furniture - 
some lines were reduced 10 per cent. 

Drugs AND CHEMICALS. — Alum, 
bleaching powder, carbolic acid, and 
soda ash were lower. 


Mi&cELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, mink 
skins advanced $2.00 each. In pulp and 
paper, wrapping paper and raw pulp 
were lower but newsprint continued 
higher. Rope, crude rubber, laundry 
starch and laundry soap declined. 





PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE prices movement in other coun- 
tries has shown the same general 
tendencies as in Canada, there having 
been an almost constant increase until 
the summer of 1920, after which there 


was a decline. In some instances the 
decrease did not oceur until the end of 
the year. The accompanying tables and 
the following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement. 


United Kingdom 


The Ministry of Labour reported the 
cost of foods in January to be 178 per 
eent higher than before the war, while 
the cost of maintaining an average 
workineman’s family at the prewar 
standard was 165 per cent higher. The 
decrease in foods for the month was due 
to lower prices for flour, bread, bacon, 
margarine, sugar, tea, butter, eggs, and 
Milk and fish showed shght 
advances. Rents were about 42 per cent 
higher than before the war. Clothing 
was reported to be 290 per cent higher 
than before the war, but a month -pre- 
vious it was 300 to 310 per cent higher. 
Fuel and light were up 140 per cent. 


potatoes. 


Italy 


The Municipal Labour Office at Rome 
reported the general level of food prices 
in December, 1920, to be 3.9 per cent 
higher than in November and 275 per 
eent higher than in 1914. The general 
level of prices was calculated to be 278 
per cent higher than in 1914. The Muni- 
eipal Labour Office of Milan reported 
the weekly cost of maintaining a pre- 


war standard of living in Milan for a 


family of five in December, 1920, to be 
434 per cent higher than in 1914, foods 
being up 435 per cent. The increase 
over the previous month was 3.9 per 
eent in foods. The Municipal Statis- 
tical Office of Florence reported the 


weekly expenditure on foods for a family 


of five in December, 1920, to be 382 per . 


eent higher than in 1914 and the total 
eost for the family to be 846 per cent 
higher. 
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Sweden 


The Bureau of Social Statistics re- 
ported the cost of maintaining a standard 
prewar budget for a typical Swedish 
household in December, 1920, to be 194 
per cent higher than in July, 1914, for 
food, the increase in Stockholm being ~ 
197 per cent in food. Including all items 
in the calculation the cost of living was 
found to be 172 per cent higher. | 


Norway 


The Norwegian Central Bureau of 
Statistics reported the expenditure of 
a family on food in November, 1920, to 
be 242 per cent higher than in July, 
1914, and the cost of living for all items 
to be 240 per cent higher. ; 


Finland 


The Statistical Office of Finland re- 
ported the cost of food in September, 
1920, to be 1034 per cent greater than 
in July, 1914, and the cost of all items 
for a family to be 932 per cent higher. 


Denmark 


The commercial paper Finanstidende 
(Copenhagen) has calculated the index 
number of wholesale prices in Denmark, 
the base period used being July, 1912,- 
June, 1914,= 100. The index number 
for January, 1921, was 341 as compared 
with 340 in January, 1920, and 403 in 
November, 1920. 


Germany 


The German Statistical Office has pub- 
lished index numbers for various German 
towns based on the needs of a family 
of two adults and three children, and 
includes prices of common foods, fuel 
and light, and the rent of two rooms 


\ 
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~ 


and kitchen. The base period used for 
‘the price level was February, 1920,— 


100. The index numbers for November, 
1920, were as follows: Berlin, 189, Ham- 


burg 139, Munich 131, Breslau 188, 
Dresden 142, Frankfurt 134, Essen 113, 
Niirnberg 141, Stuttgart 151. 


- The Berlin Statistical Office has re- 
ported the minimum cost of living to 
have risen from 28.95 marks in Novem- 
ber, 19138, to 316 marks in November, 
1920, for a married man with two child- 
ren. Of this amount 136 marks were 
required for food, 9 marks for housing, 


22 for light and heat, 70 for clothing, 


and 79 for miscellaneous items. 
United States 


The prices movement continued down- 
ward in the United States as indicated 
by the various index numbers. Brad- 
streets’, New York, reported its index 
number of wholesale prices to have fallen 
continuously for twelve months, but that 
there appeared to be something like a 
beginning of an approach to stability, 
the decline between the first of January 
and the first of February being the 
smallest since June. There were a num- 
ber of increases in several of the groups, 
particularly in textiles and in drugs and 
chemicals, the former of which were the 
first to fall last year. In retail prices 
and in the cost of living calculations 
are made and published by the Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
by the National Industrial Conference 


‘Board of New York, an association of 
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employers, as well as by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statisties. 
Figures of the first and third named 
bodies were reproduced in the January 
issue of the LABOURGAZETTE on page 113. 
The cost of living index number pub- 
lished by the first named was down to 
179.6 for January, 1921, as compared 
with 183.9 for December, 1920, 192.0 
for January, 1920, and 167.5 for Jan- 
uary, 1919. The January, 1921, group 
index numbers on the basis, 1913 = 100, 
were as follows: Food, 171.5; Clothing — 
219.9; Shelter, 151.7; Fuel, 188.9; Sun- 
dries, 192.0; the chief decreases being 
in Food and Clothing. The high point 
for all groups was reached in July at 
202.6, the decline from July to January 
being therefore about 10 per cent, so 
that the January, 1921, level was about 
7 per cent below January a year before, 
but 7 per cent higher than in January, 
1919. The index number for Clothing 
reached its high point in May, and that 
for Food in July. The calculation of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
covering industrial centres throughout 
the United States, indicated that the 
average cost of living in November, 1920, 
was 93.1 per cent higher than in July, © 
1914, as compared with an average cost 
104.5 higher in July than in 1914, the de- 
crease from July to November being 
therefore nearly 10 er cent, which is 
approximately the same as that calcul- 
ated: by the Massachussets Commission. 
Similar decreases were shown in food 
and clothing, with increases in rent, fuel 
and sundries for the six months period. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 





















































CANADA UNITED FRANCE Tpaty |Switzmr- SPAIN Beietum | Hot- DeEn- 
KIngpox LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods 21 foods | 13 articles At Cost 12 12 
60 cities articles | of living} articles | articles 
Cost. | Per cent |600 towns} Chief | Paris Capitals} Towns 
cities 
L900 Re, oye $ 5.48 74 88.54 | Boks aU be | sSI eet RC pee oe MIP ae (oan D> gear EL hau 3 oo fs Cora me ah) De Oa GB le ahead accnates 
BOBS SLs sarees 5.95 80 £28 TB Ta Fes ae eT Ue Oe ACs Re Par el Welrl NE 4 Opeth en A eel Coida c k Ah R  o OO Fo ee ne 
TOLO DA oe 6.95 94 OGSa 2 TOGO mele See weal cere OR We 98..0e 198) le ciiss one on 5 Wy Es Seem Hae a 
LOLS ere tre (ioe 99 ROL Gaels: 2 arate taza se 100K sie 102:0e 1) 10M Oe ie. conte na: Sa a sa Soe 
1914—-January. .. 7.73 i AG Ea erga ake come (Name eas RN ele an EA ee Sat LEE NEO LEN OND LA See er, SAY nS TG eae cers 
diel nies See 7.42 109 109 1094 DOES et ee re 100c 106.9e | 106.0e 1OOEOIF Ss See 100 
1915—January. .. 7.97 107 118 PUOSOM eke G oe cen ae 107c LOT 7d TOR Sd ales ae re 128) eee eters 
hye e 7.80 105 LoZiad LOZ5D wl 2S Selves 119¢ 113.8e | 117.1e 166 148 128 
1916—January... 8.28 112 145 LUS605 | 14365 peta oe 126c VARGA NAS Hadas oot cee 1 Ua Pe tala (eer tant Pe 
atl yccseedn 8.46 114 161 14200 TSS iaeml cc. seer 140¢ 120.3¢ | 123.4e 363 170 146 
1917—January ..| 10.2 138 187 15475 | 1491 148¢ 12300 A eI OOH OGahe ee a ga 186 Rboscisy tiatere 
lWodhig, sq mielh Sat aeh) 157 204 TPSASO SOT alo eee 179¢ 136.le | 139.8¢e 818 212 166 
1918—January...| 12.42 167 206 QI 20 09 R205 6 ee er 197c¢ 145-40 >| 1490) 30st wane apeva roel c epeererera 
duly nee 13.00 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 230¢ 161.8e | 172.8¢e 14672 4 eee 187 
1919—January...| 13.78 186 230 271940 26 Gbeslisee eta 252¢ 167.7d | 178.5d G89 hole crcticralficus eens kote 
RL Vie 13.77 186 209 DSO TOMAS Telia eee 261c 180.0e | 190.9e Codey 1a ake PAGS 
1920—January...| 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 245c 192.3d | 208.1d 410 258 251 
February 15:70 212 250 eed eietee rite 3195 BODO at eee crces [Vee s cet eae 445 256 a) Mtn sete 
March. 15.98 245) TBS ie & ear ae 3646 PO rs es a i os We le re ag 473 AGS MRE ees Daeg Rye 4 
Aprile... 15.99 215 e250 3802b | 3852 BAS OSS raacs ote itcos eevee teen ee ate 483 2652) ous ees 
Mayes nce 16.65 224 DAG Selene 4069 ADEM pl aursiensnalliea traced hese 492 71 Snes (retk ty SA 
UNC 16.92 228 YAS} fee CA Re aay 3967 0 Gye (Cte emer Pee AG Gis meee 490 270. hitweteenenis 
Suilyeea. a 16.84 227 258 3898b | 4006 AAT iva copaetestn| Sear Wesc oe | Caeer ese Pe 479 275 253 
August....| 16.42 221 7d 9) Pre OA AOA Ste a er salt romana eal Meese eee ae 480 fh ome os lees ae tS 
September.| 15.95 215 Eimer | serene S17 doh IA RI Meee a Te PRU cp nye OO UE len ow Ye a 269) 0 Galena cnetere 
October...} 15.83 213 270 AD DOD e aati s, sceel ten orate Sc sitet eae tT oe ier ec ste eee | oper ee PATA ee A slap seer 3 
November.| 15.32 206 PAU Wert eee Orie REE s rey ESM may Seren te ee RECEP Roads 2 as QOS Hee: the Meceee 
December .| 14.84 200 ZS ETL Ore ats alata ott Smile cok eoctteree| see acere eal | ease ues Rare oes SOS wees lo don uree  arreetneh| Wen SN Wetrakeney at Rear ereeieWckete 
1921—January...| 14.48 195 PAs Deemed MDs ee RL ees laren Eo el (PRN VA A de Re ee ms Feral apes ae lle 4s etn Mi 8 cesin tr 
CEMA VA Mi tes ae ee trace, neste p41 Sa at eee ie Coa atl Rey uM BAO gan te Pe WRN ND) CIS te [aa bebe oa Pars Se Mga 
Norway | SWEDEN |FINLAND |GERMANY| SOUTH New Austra- | Inpra UNITED STATES Mexico 
ArricA |ZEALAND | LITA 
21 articles Cost of | 18 foods | 59 foods} 49 foods 45 cities | Costo 
J living | groceries Living 
| |_| | Ma- 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns } Calcutta | 22 “oods ae 
} setts 
OOO eee ee erie | kee s, Solaris eB ete Rae te eee eke ae eae | eater cect cons TG i fliae INP ares td Ri erin by Me ie, Na eater El oe A Ale al 
TESTOR AR acartens Sub Seat CARP A CHE (ner oe mri A: oe Speen Wi MON AT My RT QOO fs dstra ites weslertesttcs cl Neraeen torch peemnrsa ae [ie 2 nour aaae 
LR ote Sires te eater Maps Aer Kr awe Fear 2 a ol poet bee ie era 1000 QO fren esac aie 4 neem ns LS eran tiara yc a or 100 
LAY (SiGe ee MRIS OO eben MEE IeT con MeL cemecd mee aa De Ct cea 1147 1037f DLOGI cee cae has 100 1O00her3 (Oe are 
OTe Jantinr yt tas |e ik ics kA MeRR oe WRT fee aioe ene |fen  an Bu LIS Ttyer ate ia 099 ee LOE TOL Sarre oemeees 
JMIV eee 100 100 TOGA leer se Samet Pie Aeae, 1070 1164 100 102 LOY heat HEGRE NS ae 
LOL TAMU AT Vek i Mate hy Sea |i a, a ae bey eraree a 1214 1190 124 SO en etre 103 ODEO tary ere Ounce 
JUL ic Cesare nc Bee BY et ie tg reraiats Ua SHU tt ati aL aise 1200 1522 108 100 TO aN Ne tiaal es Aik 
1916—January. . ba Has labs Sanat Aaa WME SERED bel ly ae 1312 1236 SORA Tl meen ay ort 107 LOST eae eee 
Uaurlyin eects D1 GO gh ra ee AO a aa ve gene Veen ae tDee dana wate So 1276 1516 110 une OO RO a ave eer 
1917—January.... |... 00.00.. GON, tinh: 22a) aA HEM ain 1446 1359 14535 Oh leer ee 128 LUSH rotors 
Jil yee: 261 Dhami | ak. OU ahaa te NIE Oe RIE 157 1470 116 146 1 W488 Fea Die ach Hee, 
1918—January....}......... eer ile ase ae Be CC eR aa a 1511 1427 STDIN s Re me aees ee 160 144.6 169.14 
Julyee 279 26 Sm aber s ay Nees cer |r eta | eee Re oat 1491 1523 121 167 155-1 162.62 
1919—January. . 279 SOO AANA eh eel hee ke fas 1535 1 Hoe Su al 12} Sp Ree 2g Ma 185 167.5 190.78 
Matlyausee a 289 SLO Pe ee asics sea tucel ee eet tat 1574 TOSD ya selina acecs 155 190 171.5 179.03 
1920-—January. . 295 298 SLOSS Palo ere 2000 LESS SMa; eee 153 201 192.0 215.85 
February. 294 290 832.3 100 2115 1708 1892 154 200 190.8 220.52 
Mar:h 298 291 839.9 124 2074 1730 1903 151 200 193.4 223 .66 
April. vu 8 305 297 849.5 141 2074 L7S8igs [Pee ee 151 211 USGaoV Egos 
May ee. Aut) 294 853.8 136 2131 1746 2054 159 215 DUOZS Hliey tency. cies 
JUNE t ere 311 294 867.5 130 2197 1742 2175 164 219 199s 2 So ees 
July ea. 319 297 911.0 143 PAA BOE Lew an ten sak mys 170 219 202.6 229 .37 
August 333 308 $91.0 127 2197 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
September 336 307 1031.8 127 2189 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October 340 SOOT ew eee 139 2217 TLSOO eae seiner 165 198 194.9 227.76 
November..| 342 BOE etl lls eee tes fr TSOP ail aes iUeVitien 4 eases 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December. |icnaes ss 294 Bi eee tar RR ene Innere Eve Ter Perri tS Uae es RE MO wal Ss Al 178 18359 paisa ec 
POD Seaitiar ye cic]: Seah seabed Cs ourcde os teres evens See eicadlag | chess ich sonnel | oust te eet fp der nce ee Ota ce sce etl en ene 172 1705 Gin ae teers 
Webra AR yee |. ce Sires [om lee trestle he [MRNA s «MeN i oie SRY emo a9 kag aa [es eee Harared RR RA Ta er cee So aet | Sere epee et ee 





@ Calculated from annual index number. b. Quarter beginning in specifed month. 


e. Average for April September. d. Average ‘or October-March. c. Previous month. 


f Four chief cities. 
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INDEX NUMBERS. OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 













































































Country CANADA Unitep KInGpoM France | Iraty | HoLtuanp} Sweprn | Sovre 
: ' : | AFRICA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Board of | Econ- Statist | Times Statisti- | Bacchi | Central ft 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau of |Statistical} Statistics 
: . Générale Statisties| Office 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 AT 44 45 40 45 49 | 49 47 
Base period....... 1890-1899 1909-1909 1990 |1901-1905 1867-1877 1913 11901-1910 1991-1905 '1901-1910 1913 
18800 et ee. ce TGS Pee Nees 103.3 | 102.2 ae [Oe ed | ROPE | aC Oak Gerd Pave aime hee PE 
TOUOR Rec as cies a Oral ere sore nA OORT, 87.6 SP tenis | oho ape teen Aun a all a SL ae | iE de wna a gir aM iver ed a 
ROD Saget sts ates EU hen lhe Seed 100.0 110.5 OREN ek Ree td Oa Weel aaa (ee, Meal ed Wn Ae tare Poles Ae NE Me) Cheese cy 
OOD cs are ee te li Forse Houe Se A eetiere 97.6 103.3 teal tis ek et OSS: rah et ebaieyte tae Patera ere ieatiox ELL Saree ROD Na a 
TOTO ee, Gael DD A sah ee See 108.8 1393 (ae SS one? ROS De ies Teen ig, Soon WE doe eee Re may Ota 
DOTS ire te ato LO eOeM eines ke 116.5 122538 85 100 1to6 126.0 114 
1914—January....| 136.5 L209 acest cs 119.0 Sore eee es 115.4 eae KEG | eMeednei tM Ley eh alk a uirart 
hulv eerie 134.6 120.0 117.2a 118.6 S24 Filip ee de hoteneree hoe 115.6 121.a 
TONS ——=d aarvarn = ee kse. Oe Ne seiwey tava sete eee 136.95 96 Ae oe 143.9 TIRE Gas SwRI Ein ee teak a earl 
Walls obese HOOP E cota 143.9a@ | 149.1 LD Ona eerie ae 163.7 164.4 1700 
1916—January LES cee Mo em eee 174.5 LE SAL DeIM career neeemial Coes rene SR PN Yl al i OUP NR GAN TESS = geet 
Salyer ee US ORO) Fal een see oo 186.5 191.1 5150 BSW al pyonta cys ae 210.6 242.8 266a 
1917—January DED Sia silienewa seiee sar Seas 229.1 502 mle aes 249.2 AO OR OT Remake hal barre ieee 
DUA eae: DAS eA: eee ei 243.0 254.4 POS y cles meee 309.8 383-3 340a 
1918—January 258.1 PSY At (AT i | ACMA is 262.9 186 '2 iy ta eee ae 361.6 ADT SO ip, Pereteochc’s Mower | ae et See 
AEH estan 2 284.0 248.3 269 .4a 278.5 LOST eens ot 389.9 540.6 454a 
1919—January 286.5 2alc3 288.5 265.9 TOOAT Au eek abe. 401.8 ALONE Mpa cane 
uly oes 294.0 259.8 281.8 293.2 BOC AG oe. 456.6 456.6 3460 
1920—January. . 338.4 289.8 356, 6 Boo 245.3 313.4 562.7 §34.7 3384 
February 343.5 281.2 368.6 370.9 260-4 325.1 603.3 701.0 329 
March. . 349.0 287 .6 37).2 379.6 261.8 329.0 641.0 789.0 331 
iN tal boson on Siieigal 295.2 874.4 374.2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 388 
IMayeo. see. 356.6 298.3 371.8 Bien tf 260.0 323.4 | 635.9 830.3 339 
ARK ea scene 349.3 296.9 393.5 S00: DIG, Hf 307.4 569.6 774.7 33 
Cit N io atic 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 305.8 572.9 772.4 343 
August.....| 330.2 274.4 379.4 3852.0 353.5 298 .9 579.5 | 795.9 33 
September..| 326.6 254.4 385.5 347.9 248.7 295.1 C2757 832.2 328 
Oztober. ....| 317.6 242.1 311.9 326.0 2°9.9 290.1 589.9 838.0 323 
November. .| 304.2 230i 364.4 299.7 223.8 257 7 Reveal Om TR Re We 297 
Dezember. .| 290.5 221.6 352.2 269.3 297.2 24).3 SSP AR De) eae eae ey ie Ne 
1921-January..... 281.3 DAO Mi eaetereese an 255.3 DOD Die eteties ar sui Sekai oes FSi searh estar tia ata URIBE: 5 geen Pahoa Seana 
Mabruaryar sinew ae Nome ot ve tkstabes Phonan Mes ee conor ea hel is ee aE CA Ue Rea MI ics Se BYE Cer NG Nee CL ale NORE 
Country. New | Avustra- | Inota JAPAN Unitep STATES 
ZEALAND LIA 
Authority Govern- | Common-| Dept. of | Bank Bureau | 
ment wealth Oo . 0 of Labour Annal'st | Brad- Dun 
Statist- | Statist- | Statistics} Japan | Statistics street 
ician ician 
No. of commodities}......... 92 75 56 328 25 96 200 
Base period...... {1999-1913 IYORD re ohne, MUSIC ee eb 1913 1913 j1890-1899}......... RONG Sees a heeds ntti Sah nie ce A ate 
1 PotD) ie a ented Patan tines UG Ray Sie eth ae > nee whe Le My aa le Soave eee canara h ji aP yp) aes Bee 90.876 
SOG ee er ete PROS G he ee a tied, Lr el Ge ea G92 ata aes 94.604 6.4346 81.251 
LQ QO Cte ce? Anis rents SOM Here overs [age ame SEsTs eR oe: 99.388 | 7.8839 | 93.355 
OOD i veectancsckoe. ces arevalis Tee OL Org es a, oe S35 aleeilaete nc aes 110.652 8 .C987 99.315 
AOTC un tee 984 LOO Sire erie eae ln a ten OT Bohan eee pate ae LS (ea2 8.9981 | 121.301 
LOLS Rees 1051 LOGS Heal vase nese 13252 100 100 139.989 | 9.2076 | 118.576 
1914—January....| 104dd LOSS ON ieee amen ue evita LOOP Seta oee 142.452 8.8857 ;} 124.528 
ULV Apo tan 10735 11855 100 126.34 LOO sere a tere ee 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January 13235 LEV aren Wiehe ra ie Ree ce OD aa tartan See A 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 
AUN Sees. 1493 i e724 0 ara epee = ee 127.84 10 Tae oie eres 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—January. . 14506 BOZO Acie Al coat | ee ey ae LO Oa oa ey eae 153.68 10.9163 | 137.666 
LV SPs fee: 1593b F505 Gaile ee, 154.94 OO locate: meee 170.11 11.5294 | 145.142 
1917—January. . 16845 DOOD OL ye meee cry aie | Mean CN ane LSU SACs: 208.88 13.7277 | 169.562 
(Ul Maka aleve 18946 Lob autteaa et 196. 4a L SZ mine pciatens. oe 265.61 16.0680 | 211.9590 
1918—January. 1677 SS 1G deat vielen ot eee one Seth steert ewe 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 
Duly weer. «. | 1898 I ei UCase aa 259.0 19S ases ae eres 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 
1919—January... 1888 POBO EF Meee Neha oi: 283.2 203 195 299.142 |} 18.5348 | 230.146 
DUN Soe 1788 DUO SHE ANS ce, cceane 326.8 — 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January....| 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 
February...| 2939 2354 299 414.6 249 242 296.672 | 20.8690 | 253.748 
Marchine see 2123 2388 198 495.2 258 248 298.909 | 20.7950 | 253.016 
ADPIlse weer 2153 2478 200 097.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.712 257.901 
BV Ae acer 2167 2567 210 359.7 272 264 321.898 | 20.7341 } 263.332 
DUM ses aie! < 2158 2658 206 327.7 269 258 318.274 | 19.8752 | 262.149 
Ap Ay tenes, 2262 267 259 316.6 262 259 307.689 | 19.3528 | 260.414 
August..... 2261 2692 209 a0 UG) 250 234 305.893 } 18.8273 | 252.288 
September | 220 /eie teen a. i 208 } 395.0 242 226 267.607 + 17.9746 | 248.257 
OCtODERS hala ba eee ee meee 2)6 298.5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9004 | 237.341 
INOVEMDER Gide ayer ues betares 194 292.7 207 199 238.557 | 16.6759 | 227.188 
£ Bseceniber eal trate ewer eeteecr icc a) atten earnpae tT pem) fa, Sa Mail ones ee eo 2)4.769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 
to%—Jamuary. fo PP) | Per .. 17 ete aes ee 195.647 | 12.6831 | 198.600 
HF CD RUARY Bea IE  tolcoh es | eta eS REA, HORN EUR ce ARMED ek PR dee 3 186.939 | 12.3689 |, 185.822 








a Average for year. 6. Quarter beginainz in specified month. e. 239 commodities, 189)-19)9 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-192}, 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS! REPORTED DURING THE LAST 


QUARTER 


OF 1920 





URING the last quarter of 1920, the 
Department received reports of 314 
fatal industrial accidents, 293 of which 
pertain to the fourth quarter, 18 to the 
third quarter, and 3 to the first quarter 
of the year. Of the 293 fatalities re- 
ported for the last quarter, 104 occurred 
in October, 106 in November, and 83 
in December. For the previous quarter 
304 accidents were reported, and in 
the corresponding quarter of 1919 
there were 291 fatalities. The greatest 
number of fatalities in any one group 


occurred in the mining and quar- 
rying industries, 56 deaths being re- 


‘ported, the steam railway service group 


was responsible for 45 deaths, the lum- 
bering industry for 35, and the building 
and construction industries for 28. In 
the following statement are listed the 
accidents as reported to the Department. 
This statement, while not necessarily in- 
eluding ali the fatal industrial accidents 
that may have occurred, has been pre- 
pared from information received from 
all sources available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1920 






































Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
Metats, Macuinpry AND CONVEY- 
~ ANCES— 
Labourer at foundry.............. Gale vOnti or eee ater Oct. Cie oereie Burned by hot sand. 
Doorman at steel plant............ Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...| ‘ 22} 25 (Crushed under door. 
Employee at shipyard ............ North Vancouver, B.C...| “*  11j|...... Knocked from scaffold—erushed by 
Sel beam. 
Employee at shipyard ............ HalifaxNes. geese “~ 94) 33 |Struck by crane load—fell in drydock. 
INTACNITUSEcosric.- ol: meee oie eed Montreal, Que......... ul 971) 36 * |Fallotishatt: 
Labourer at steel plant............ Hamilton; Onts ces oes “19 21 |Crushed under steel. 
Labourer at hardware plant........|Picton, Ont............ PoE OS I Maratea Crushed finger—infection. 
Workman at steel foundry.........|Welland, Ont.......... Nov. 8| 57. |Crushed by derrick. 
Employee at steel works..........- at tOuess.. seer. 93) 26 |Explosion of molten metal (died Dec. 9) 
Carpenter at-steel plant........... Maple Grove, Que...... oe 8} 28 |(No particulars). 
Wiachinisthic.. cash tnceentbiercm aocetree Vancouver, B.C........ “ 30} +52 |Fell into coal bunker. 
Rollerat steel plant amr. mee ee rentons= Ns pers ceen Dec. 8 50. |Clothing caught in spindle. 
Employee at pipe works........... WellandsOnte-oasce ao. qc 6| 388 |Struck by train. 
Foop, ToBpacco AND Liquor— - 
Employee at warehouse..........-. Londons Ont. 2secc cc e Oct. 2! 51 |Crushed between floor and elevator. 
Kettleman at brewery...........-- Sault Ste. Marie, Ont “ 3\ 30 |Crushed by falling keg. 
Employee at brewery...........--. sPoronto; Otis... ase ve 6| 17. |Struck by counterweight on elevator. 
Stablemancat dairy =. vio <i e ae rets Ottawa, Ont............| ‘ 10} 55 [Fell from window. 
Workman with grain company... ..|Depot Harbor, Ont..... SSRI oor a ete Fell from platform. 
Yardman with flax company....... St: Mary’s, Ont.c... 05. 20} +70 {Fell off ladder. 
Employee at ice house...........- Montreal, Que.......... Nov. 2/| 50. |Fell from loft. 
Employee at restaurant........... Merritts B.C ina 6 oie “ 93) =~, ,..|/Clothing caught fire. 
Labourer at packing plant......... Poronto,-Ont.c.7ecewes y Alas rene Crushed between truck and freight car 
door. 
Labourer at packing plant......... Chatham, Onts. <.:.sees Sete ...{Fell in scalding vat. 
Labourer at sugar factory.......... Wallaceburg, Ont....... rs TA es Sass Crushed between car and erane. 
Cook at biscuit factory........-.-- St. Hyacinthe, Que. ....| “ 26} 60 ‘Burned. 
_Mechanie at abattoir...........-- Toronto, ONnbatoses sec Dec. 20) 66 |Caught in shafting. 
TEXTILES, CARPETS ABD CoR DAGE— 
Electrician at textile plant.......-. Verdun, Que. ....26..- Nov. 9| 47. |Electrocuted while installing a motor 
Carder at textile plant..........-. GuelphvOntin.s..0c ees lDec. 20! 16 /Crushed finger in machine; infection. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Cause of fatality. 
ee a Cee enn 2 dey ok fe AN ee UE ee Sera 
Pup, Papsr anp Fisre— 

Rigger at paper plant............. Sturgeon Falls, Ont { )Struck by belt. 
Employee at pulp mill............ Beaver Cove, Ont....... | aught in shafting. 
Employee at paper plant.......... Sturgeon Falls, Ont Resting on belt when machinery stare 
ted. 
Employee at paper plant.......... Three Rivers, Que...... my 0 ON eee! Struck by crane. 
PRINTING AND PuBLISHING— 
Machinist at lithographing plant. ..|Montreal, Que......... eA ES Ge Fell from ladder, 
WoopworkING AND FuRNITURE— 
Engineer at sawmill) 0.0.0 >. Baynes Lake, B.C...... Artery severed by double ended turning 
tool, ~ 
Employee'at mill. >) 4. Oo 8 Gloucester Go. N<Bs. sc oS" Bl Caught in saw.— 
Employee at lumber mill.......... Houglsstown: Ni Bins. yi Se eee Struck by log. . 
Cleaner at lumber mill......... SS oALHUEStw IN «beers! oo | Caught on slasher saw. — 
Habourer 66 mill 20 aa Northumberland Co. N. 
Haha eta hee ei Bena eer Cut by saw. — 
Employee at lumber mill.......... Anse aux Cousins, Que..| ‘' 15/...... Caught in shafting. - 
ii naude tess ee ie er kg Abbotsford, B.C.....:.. Struck by piece of slab.- 
Employee at clothes-pin factory....|Orillia, Ont............. Electrocuted. ~ 
Labourer at organ plant........... Goderich, Ont... 006.. Crushed finger; infection= 
Brployee at mills Pei. bs Vancouver, B.C..'-¢)..; Abdel LSC ei Struck by flying timber.~ 
Workman with basket company....|Hillsdale, Ont.......... Seto ties ans Struck by tree. — 
Cuay, Guass anp Stonz— 
Workman at clay plant............ Bondon,: Onteo, 6 San os Crushed by elevator. 
Employee at stone plant.......... Montreal, Que......... Struck by door being lowered from 
: derrick. 
Engineer at stone plant............ Burnt River, Ont....... Dynamite explosion. 








Crushed under engine. 
Caught in shafting. 

Caught in shaft. 

Crushed while coupling cars. 


Fireman at cement plant.......... 
Repairman at cement plant........ 
Employee at cement plant......... 
Employee at crushed stone works... 


Port Colborne, Ont...... 
Montreal Ouse ae 
Sz. Vincent de Paul, Que. 


PAINtTs, O1Ls, CHEMICALS AND Ex- 






PLOSIVES— 
Fireman at chemical plant......... Thornbury, Ont. 0.025. Burned. 
Heater with oil company.......... Parmar Onin wet laes Fell off scaffold. 


Stzam Rainways— 





Conductor so ei i Mee Ce ee, Nanaimo, BiG.tc.. ss... Fell from car. 
Moremi 5.7 pays SP Bol Me Mose le LU Melville, Sask.......... Scalded—arch tube plug b'ew out of 
7 engine. 
PREPAY fe ttre ol, Guides cies eee Chambord, Que......... Run over by train. 
PATEM HW a eon. halhhohpie ee eee ETO NE Sear ee ace Derailment. fc) 
LLIN eee Doo itt Oe Rea nt Ane oo Oxd ritgOntys settee see: . -|Collision—jumped off engine. 
YONI TS ate, wt Noe dese tess kc She ge Port: Moody.1B.C.. a ae Jumped from runaway train and felt 
under wheels. 
YALOIMAD Mr wins ise ee. Montreal, Que. ........ Lost footing and was run over. 
Agente Re Bite key Poe ers! Redditt; Ont) -.).. co Crushed by rail-loader. 
Beotionmar...:... 2. Se. Kigien eB Cae eine Engine struck hand car. 
SOCtiONMAWNo. ak ten. eo eo uA Adirondack, Que........ Struck by engine. 
DADoubors rae cs ean a ee WabosvOntronte aay mee. Struck by train. 
EGUOULEI Wes, VIO ee ad oe RarthaOntaace seas Fell under train. 
RATING HS, Ste OM ee eee Stellarton, N.S......... Struck by shunting car 
MCAL-TONAIDOR. Ypres eee ee Moose Jaw, Sask....... Struck by falling rail. 
BMployeeen so) eac oh see Ae ee Westmoreland Co. N.B.|Nov. Struck by train. 
Employees: (2). 555. Saas. .k sem pnrey sre Nebes ote 14/36—30)|Struck by train 
Bingloyee sa. eee ee St. Boniface, Man...... Crushed when crossing betw:en cars. 
OV ARCTIDEN AO Ss tac) ee ee Hamilton, Ont.vaees Struck by train. 
Sectionman? ie. coe ee Bremner, Ont....... Struck by flat car. 
SOCtionmMinsl lou. 60 ee ”..|Missanabie, Ont........ Struck by train. 
Meetionnianaee A) tooo Ane Lye MattinsOnt.. <6 sort. A Found near broken velocipede. 
Sectioimandtsen hoi ey te te Vaudreuil, Que.......... Struck by train. 
Switchwiany cc 34 ae ee ee tales. Oxo. se ate ees Suffocated in ore bin. 
72 Prack-inspector .. ee oe Dorion Onteacch ic ete Struck by train. 
Brakemaw oid ae. ovat eee eee «| Belleville, Ont... .cr.c Slipped while making coupling. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
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Srram Rattways—Continued. 

















PUMPMAN ON aeacttea veers ea orekate Tuyetery Quen. <coeee . ee Nov. 25} 23. |Struck by rear end of caboose. 
Pullman porter and agent (2)...... Narey den Olah arn permeate SS ae ie Derailment. 
BralcemaM wins ceeeae Cagle Ae eee Edmonton, Alta....... Decals leurs Run over by engine. 
Brakemam se snes aie octet Shimobhys Osohns de, supe ceca yo oe 7; 28 |Fell between cars. 
SBA lenin Wiis te cae tren oe suelo eats Caymielts Ontste0 8 on ee 8| 28 {Fell from train. 
Over 
Brakeman ee so airs evesseametion Grainger,’ Altai as. diate 9} 21 |Fell from running board. . 
Over 
BrAlkcemMen ioe Got eee se OEE Edmonton, Alta....... i 21 {Fell in front of engine. 
Brralcemaanyhrsicvusisisumerotse terete eee Creek des Prairies, Que..| “ 17)...... Crushed while coupling cars. 
SOY Saat ial Rae aed bas Ua RS aaa ak au RAPHE Drumheller, Alta........ 320 |Engine side, “‘swiped’’ by train. 
OED pee Li eT RPE AN 0 RROD Sal Winds orm@ntsayte cls snes % 98 |Collision; scalded. 
PINPINCCT aure.ca seen By aa ae ee REB OR Ste Thomas-Ontin 2. i ....|Stepped in front of engine. 
HINGINGET ewes wins ale vel sts sees muna Merrickville, Ont....... ¥° 46 |®ell from engine. 
Cyndnetdtn oi ds pax eee een Metagami, Ont......... . 3 |Collision. 
Beotioninwm: aciis Melee celal Mattawa, \Ontiisencavie © rs 61 |Struck by train. 
Haaploves onus ois ceca hee eee te Westmoreland Co., N.B.| “ 38 |Engine overturned. 
Eemploveecioy nines ec ope _(Winnineg, Man......... “ 37. ‘Struck by train. 
Express messenger.........-+-+++5 Wamaska, Queiae. oc - 23 |Derailment. 
Car repairerscn.. cc be on oe ne Smith’s Falls, Ont...... ¥ 50 |Crushed by falling door. 
yee CPS A Ran MRCS apt: a mpsaa SD ty Gr Halifax,eN.S: a ccsetalele. o 39 {Crushed between box car and shed. 
Exvectric Ratbways— 
POTEMMAN vies oe ee Bk leaner areusee os Vancouver, B.C........|Oct. 57 \|Crushed between cars while fixing 
trolley. 
Brakemrvan': + wees dessiisie.cte pele Nisgara-Palls, Ont... 3... Nove AG} i... 3 Crushed between engine and car. 
NAVIGATION: 
Over 
Sailor STL UA CTE RS RI TR Godbout; Quex.e a ed.. Oct. 21 |Loss of schooner in storm. 
Sailoreriace ae ee ot iaeecie Se SI any © Welland Ont) cee sce bs? 19 |Crushed between ship and dock. 
Barge fireman arses se cea wr eke 1Ouebecr Que, S27... ns. Me 26 |Fell between ship and barge, drowned. 
PSckhand wie vies see eee ae Lake Huron, Ont....... Now: pet Olarerctan Fell through deck. 
BatilOr ye iere iad kos Maer eet eave aitegn paneusees ahitaxiNeseeis come ts my 99 |Fell when boarding ship. 
PIPER Deets oN so Se re eines ene Vancouver, B.C. ....... SS Paml gM | la aca ete Explosion of oil tanks. 
Moadersiat DAarge guess oe wees Quebec; Ques ccs seis of 19 |Crushed by pulpwood. 
Longshoroman ;.. 0202668 shea bees Vancouver, B.C........ Dec 47 |¥Fell into hold of deep tank. 
Shipsabourer: .aweec ewe si ceeees Stayonn <NiBamecn sect “f 64 |Fell into hold of steamer. 
Coal handler..28 bok secteur eins SE yaolmey Nissi ceteris of eis OO fase archos Struck by broken boom. 
MisceLLANEOuUsS TRANSPORT— 
ING icrdedler peracetic casered «lors Cornwall Outs. oe pa Nov. 25 |Drowned while delivering milk to 
steamer. 
Teamster’s helper........-.-+0ee°> Caleary Altai esas oe Nov. 37. |Knocked down by runaway team. 
Driven fOr Oakerys acess esc) ovo sisiari Cra lEMOmt 2s sere tee Mos alias 5 DY =e pare 4 aero Struck by train. 
MINING AND QUARRYING— 
1) Chass aed beres ae REE Te ROO Uae OC New Waterford, N.S. ...|Oct. 38 |Run over by trip. 
Over 
OW Htc Toh ON Nea ean EL ea MOIR Geer awh C Blairmore, Alta......... Hy 21 |Cave-in of coal. 
NGIinG rr. coe ie rece oy ast nates whee Caiedonia Mine, N.S....{ “ 50 |Fall of coal. 
VEIN ERs ote ia ree aes oekered Sa HldrencesIN.© saeeee sels "3 49 |Fall of roof coal 
IVa ere sacee teers eet dete Ser usua suntonnenet Florence, N.S........a-- ‘ 44 | all of coal. 
VEIT CE ee ts oS a afin taal asson teveeenene Middlesboro, B.C....... xe 45 |Fall of rock from roof. 
Coaliinspector’. <lessceiiesy shclssseoramenaie™ Sydney Mines, N.S......]  “ 84 |Struck by locomotive. 
Stokerbossi7 aw stewie eins aeeves weueneien Creighton Mines, Ont...| “ 29 |Explosion.. 
WIPED OSS a Oe ee Sate eee Extensions B.C. 1/2. sei 31 |Fell betwee Cars. 
Sealer with mining company....... avackmOnteen snes sneres Ke 24 {Crushed bv ck. 
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5S SS a a SE ee 
ai hth, cae aes LO, a eer ae REID, ee 





Trade or Industry. 





MINING AND QuARRYING—Con. 
Rock grader..., 


Ce 


ehel 6 eve) et ole ole (0.6 9) 010. 60 6 6 


Driller at gravel pit 
Worker at quarry 
Driver at mine 


Ce 
2 


8 eUreles (0) (6 ene. S\'6, 6 8.16, Ta eyle)atie. s: 


SS POO 88 <0) (0) ie wiselte| 0) 0:0 ol 6 1@; ‘3; 6 0) 8, e. 18 
O90) O'S s'6! 078i 0) 0.401018 Ye 6) 0! 01 0, 0/6 0&6.) 8 0° 10. 
S900 0 0/001 6 6 8 4 oe @ '¢ 6 0 8 6 oa) e als 656 


CCS Oe Ore 8 8, OU a eo a9) 6 6 © ele 6 9. 6) 6.16) 18 


Sete 88) 8 /)0s' eh ei ee 'b (e) a) @ 6) \ee, QC e erp 6) arses 
SONS) '9) 8 8050) 0; 2116 eis ede .01 ane-is)-e ae? ei enere 


SY 


Miners helpers oo). ee 


Car coupler at mine 
Millwright 


© (070: 1 0 6 0) 6.04) 9,0 Fe 


SONS 0/016) (6'0\, 6,016) 01 @) #0, % 0) (01. ore 6/8 


Pe OE ONG. O\"9! (0! (6: '#) Celie ee ele, o 9. nf eee a. © 


Pioreman avaquarry ..6si0s. 0 ane ns 
Empioyee at quarry 
Hoistman 


ee ry 
Sle si (ei ere) e706, 8: '0\ \« aie '6)e- « ie/1e 19)'s'te's¢ 


eee ee eee eee reer rere se 


PU UNA ere, coe eee tee nr 


PA'S! O26) 0.0! 6; 1680 0! 6 0. 66. O18 @ Wane 6 eis: 


eee eee seer e reese eer oe 


CPSP Oe Ce eK Sew e cence eee ee 
eeeeec ores ee ee ves 
ry 


Miner 


eee eeereeresereeresenerereeccees 


Sate L Ose, SiR) 2) ©) (aie: 8) \@) 16 \eFellele) s) aa! © 6) ears» 


PS SFE ES 9) Se OS le. ¢i'p Ot we, 616, Gere! 6cbie).6 6.4 


dBA AS IE at CRO ICBC YR Te ee Yer Ter LAC eC OD YS She ia Yee 


Fireboss and miner (2)..... 
Helper at mine 
Brusher 


Pongineens gece eae ont eee os ete 
Employee at gravel pit .. 
Employee at gravel pit 


oor eens ove 


BUILDING AND ConstructTion— 
Employee on building construction . 
Employee on building construction. 
Employee on bridge construction... 


£ip0 \*) 8 <sel'er 9,0) 0,9) Ou6 000) ©. (6.6 ie 6 (ev exeue 


SPs @) 81,919). @''@ a 616.0). 0%6.\0 lo 0, & 6; 4) ake 
ee ee 


TOPO sie cee ee sete eee teste e 


21 0-'6.7 0:6) 0’ 0 (0.9 @) 6 'e) COL erhile .<eis7 st ele, 
S89) 0 0,0 019) 0 we 86 Bguele (Ste .a:.<lm © 


2 0 9 € 0 06 0.018 6 © 66 6 04 6 6 © 


Cleietve inilevialie® «fa, .67 a 











Locality. Date. | Age 
Phree. Valley, B. Crow... Octo .238|ee 
Nangimoi-5:C:a,. 4-5-3. pane Be) Va | 
South Porcupine, Ont...| ‘' TT 
Calumet iOQuersws sae TPE ND ASIE Bee 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que.| ‘' 4} 38 
Caledonia, N.S......... Nov. 2] 19 
| Over 
Lethbridge, Alta........ een Kol een 
Over 
Coleman sg Altan we ese nr i 4ai2k 
Morden BiG Wana ners i 6] 26 
Westville, (Ni Saioe eels Slane k Opt 
Comox BiGuae ween | ip in Wa Weep 
: Over 
Mountain, Park, Alta...J|Nov. 18! 21 
Glover Baru Gi ee meee Goll ha gies 
CobaltaOnterc a, ieee ae OTA: 


Edmonton, Alta........ 
Thetford Mines, Que.... 


Bellevue, Alta.......... 
Fort William, Ont....... 
Merrickville, Ont 
SellwooduOnt. vee 
Premier. b.C. vee 


ee eee 


Stellarton, N.S. 


eeeeevees 


eee ee oe ere ee 


evackOntnnders ce 
Thetford Mines, Que... . 
Robertsonville, Que..... 


ee eee 


St. Vincent de Paul, Que. 
INanaimors Cremorne: 


Big Valley, Alta........ 
New Aberdeen, N.S..... 


Bellevue, Alta 


er ese eres 


ee eere eee 


oe ee eee eeos 


St. Mare des Carriéres, 
Que. 

Grandview, Man........ 

ManotiekOntsth. 0a. 6s 


Westmount, Que........ 
Toronto, Ont. 
Whitby, Ont 


eee eee es 


ve eee eer ees 


eee eere 


PROTON GO. OUt sce aide oe oe 
ba) Olin Nene sees eae 
Long Branch, Ont...... 


WASRIAY NSO. chalets wietehe 
PLOT DERE SASK. o % stele aes 
Montreal, Que.......... 





eeseee 





Cause of fatality. 





Struck by rock from blast. 

Run over by train. 

Fell off stope. 

Fall of rock. 

Electrocuted by eable. 

Clothing caught in moving trip. 


Collision, and derailment of car. 


Cave-in of rock. 

Breaking of a stringer caused fall. 
Breaking of haulage rope. 

Fall of rock. 


Asphyxiation. 

Struck by coal ear. 

While releasing ore was carried down 
chute—crushed. 


Striking head on loose coal. 


.|Runaway cars. 


Clothing caught in moving screen, 


Cave-in of rock, 

Struck by ear. 

Fell and run over by car. 
Crushed by car. 

Struck by falling tree. 


Caught between box and roof. 
Swept into pit by rope of derrick, 


Fell off rock. 


Crushed by rock. 
Explosion of missed hole. 
Fall of rock. 


Fall of roek. 

Caught between cars. 
Crushed while coupling cars. 
Cave-in of roof, 


Over-balanced and fell from tipple. 
Fall of stone. 


Struck by falling top coal. 


Firing of a shot ignited gas. 
Caught in shafting. 

Struck by a runaway box 
Strain. 

Clothing caught in shaft. 


Cave-in. 


.|Explosion. 


Fall of elevator. 

Struck by falling timber. ‘ 

Derrick came in contact with electris 
wire, electrocuted 

Fell from bucket down concrete tower. 

Struck by falling beam. 

Drowned. 

Fell from ladder. 

Striking against beam caused fall from 
ladder. 

Jack buckled and structure gave way. 

Plank broke causing fall. 

Fel! from scaffold. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. 
ButmLpiInc AND ConsTRUCTION—Con. 
ROOLOR ae ie neta kaka tees retake erenerclatele St. Thomas, Ont......../Nov. 11 
Bricklayer. 7303. See Eee iNew Toronto, Ont...... a 3 
Pile ANIVer eto vowel aa eee Campbell River, B.C....| “ 3 
Workman with contractor......... Hamilton, Ont..........) °“* 8 
Building contractor............... Prince Albert, Sask......; “‘ 10 
Labourer with contractor.......... Walkerville, Ont....... pecorino 8) 
Labourer at hydro construction ....|Stamford, Ont.......... He rer A5! 
BrakeMan soos os ecole eee ee an Deek’s Quarry, Ont..... Se 
Bridgeman aaa e ees Coe Cowichan Crossing, B.C.| “ 16 
SEAL PCH ter in ioteocsnpe neck mewn a Moose Jaw, Sask....... Dec 1 
‘Carpenter...... DE Medicine! Hat: Alta. oS; | aft Path 3) 
PCarpentens «ciao c ee na ce Meee Port Arthur, Ont....... eves 8) 
Ba bouren yes ecg ois Ge eo sede home Troquois Falls, Ont......| 6 
DIVE or ee ele i ee Twin Falls;-Ont...\. 3. RS apnet dul 
Foreman at hydro construction... ..|Niagara Falls, Ont...... Ps 6 
Employee at hydro construction. ...!Niagara Falls, Ont...... “hd 
Employee at hydro construction....|Niagara Falls, Ont...... + 
Lumerrinc— 
Pondman........ ascent Vevets SES AY I OX:) cot te BY Opel sess, Sg5. Bier Oct. 
MORMER pate Secenk oie eae esis cae ere erste Stillwater, B.C.......... vs 
Barker eis eee eos ote Wellboro Channel, B.C..| * 
EBbOurets. cpl cree dene we aie eae ate Hamilton, Ont.......... wy 
PG DOULCI Nok hae suse > Sevier ceions etacns Pembroke, Ont......... 4 
PSboureniers son soos ee eae ter Sheppard Siding, Ont....| “ 
WoGdSIARIN a rr leie ee one tare. Yorks Con UN Baccwe ate ‘t 
VEL ore hg Ta tere eee osats oe cae ote eerie Sree te Blackstone, Ont........ A, 
Chokerman. fe2.ckes coe anes se ieuate Quatsino; B:C.o402 0.2 ‘ 
BRAG ET ATAVET Os ijn: ce elo ee less LaTuque, Que.......... nt 
WESMANMIAM OS coon cic dette is Dean Lake, Ont........ H 
“Fireman on logging train.......... Port Moody, B.C....... 
mga SUNBET. - cis ssh we tewe oe Ae Menzies Bay, B.C.......| “ 
BWV OL KINAD tie fe scree cis areetc al ste feracous Coo Pall Ont.ose. eee Nov 
BNVOEIKINAN sae acs oho as tocete cl eae Poplar Island, B.C...... a 
SWOrRINAN | ccc h sais the et ee ae Barrows, Man. ........ os 
Workman.............2.. Cee Ean Ca-aville, Que.......... 2: 
Workimatrs dak) .is + se ee etsue © ore Be Vancouver, B.C # 
Waibloeright. sco. core Sistirs sete ie: aca Kippewa, Que.....,.... er 
Nero ria 5 > anager elepesetianemece sone Gogama, Ont........... 
Mallar oe ine ae eis Seer eae Knox Bay, B.C......... ss 
Meamister se. ots es eae eee eee Durham Bridge, N.B. ..| “ 
Tp Oe IPN EEL RAPA anaes Abbotsford, B.C..... ays tlle 
pee: Wer Catach hae pfora's ik nee eee Hardwich Island, B.C...| “ 
Pie al ACR a Sabian a CR ct Millbridge, Ont.........| “* 
ee Pan ot "ah ei A Re ae hee en -o Call Creek, B.C.........|Dee 
BUN PIneek ais cee eerie ene laine Reid Bay. BCL... oe 
Shingle*bolt Cutters oe Nose ate Robert Creek, B.C...... a 
AN GOdsman icles emia caw a clererewie Sevogle River, N.B.....| “ 
plea All sini sien sola bse woe oN Chapleau, Ont......... a 
AY on CHAD oh ia oe eiscenieetaelate es 9s Port Arthur, Ont....... sf 
Woorlinan vie ies teleeoe seen a's Lawrencetown, N.S..... eres 
MT rica rod eee tole ce tisione spore totes LavPuque, Quen; <6. ose! 
Fe NAOT. sole cea Pees oe oie ste Jasper, Alberta......... .. 
Swamper... .. cece eee e cece cceee 


Golden, B.C... «0.0%. ..55- 





Posuic UTILiTIEs— 
Workman with telephone company../Toronto, Ont........... 
Power house attendant............ Sydney, N.S.......20-- 


Oct. 


4% 








eeeerte 


oe ewes 


eeeeee 


@eeeee 








Cause of fatality. 


|Fell from scaffold. 


Fell down step. 

Struck by pile driving lead. 

Struck by pole falling from load. 
Knocked from roof by electric wire. 
Fell from truck. 

Buried under load of earth. 

Fell under engine. 

Derrick capsized. 

Fell from seaffold. 


Skipped and fell from bridge while 
detaching timbers with crowbar. 
Fell from cupola. 


. (Struck by falling steel. 


Drowned. 

Collision of truck and automobile at 
curve. 

Fell from trestle. 

Fell from trestle. 





Drowned. ~ 

Struck by swinging log. > 
Struck by falling tree. - 
Fell off car. — 

Crushed by machine. — 
Struck on head by tree. 
Fell from wagon. - 

Scalded hand; infection— 
‘Pinned under swinging log.= 
Drowned while breaking a log Jam. 
Drowned. ~ 


.|Train jumped a trestle over a gulley. 


Caught by swinging log. ° 

Bursting of pulley — 

Timber slipped, fractured skull. 

Struck by falling tree. — 

Crushed by falling tree. ~ 

Caught in shafting.~ 

Drowned. 

Drowned 

Struck by slab. = 

Horses became 
thrown. 

Falling tree struck stub which flew up. ~ 

Old tree on ground flew up when struck 
by falling tree. 7 

Struck by tree. - 

Haulback line struck sapling causing 
it to strike workman.= 

Charge in stump exploded s 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling limb. ™ 

Struck by tree.~~ 

Struck by falling tree. ~ 

Caught under falling tree. ~ 

Struck by limb. 

Struck by falling tree. ~~ 

Struck by falling tree. — 


unmanageable— 


— 


Fell from pole. 
Electrocuted while wiping switches. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Cause of fatality. 





Pusuic Urinirres—Continued. 


WMlectrician ci. Site oe ne ee eee Calgary, Alta.......... Electrocuted while replacing street 
lamp. 4 

FAneManeysccigori cas oes nee Moncton, N.B.......... Struck by train. 

Car cleaner with power commission.|Hamilton, Ont......... Fell, striking head. ; 

Employee of gas plant...........- Ville St. Pierre, Que..... «| Burned and asphyxiated; fell through 


opening to compressor. 


Pusuic AND MonicieaL EMptLoy- 
MENT— 























Pa 


Postalclerlestameige ssc ete >. Calgary, Alta...a...se. Killed by elevator. 

WiteheniwOrkern «cafes asters Guelph, Ont.......25.7 3% Fall—broken leg. 

Streeticleaner. cee. See Montreal, Que......... Struck by automobile. 

Waterworks employee............. Calgary, Alta.......... Walls of ditch caved in. 

Constables anc okie eet ck eRe Vietoria, B.C.ci5 5.045. Collision between car and motor cycle. 

DE CIMA Me Arar ee rer ere ee Vaneouver, B.C......... Overcome by fumes. 

Helperion sprinklers.2.......<:. <4. Montreal, Que........-. Collision of sprinkler and street car. 
AGRICULTURE:— ne : 

ehhresherscy cn cia wee ee a eee eth St. Benoit Labre, Que.... Sam LD fee eaten Clothing caught in wheels of machine._ 

1 gh 0029 ah AA a Rs RCI EERSTE Saanieh,’B.C..5.4...¢0. 5 me’: 5 ak one Fell while removing top of silo. 

| RSE Ses ORNS Ee a Nea RRR  Meeege a Big Bay, Alta..g.-c.ves Kou, Wee BONE otaan eg Caught in separator belt. 

Harmaphand Ae fe mheca oe eho Agincourt, Ont......... ....|Fell from wagon. 

1 DES a8 sh Aap Rear hak Per. ea eae Beauport, Que. ........ 3} 49 |Horses ran away. 

Farmer............+s+e.se+ee+--+.(5te. Anne de Beaupré, 

Qiane. sc ew so ee tes 11) 57 |Fire; burned in trying to save stock. 

HPI GT coc Merete We or oa siee eels Sate Perth gNepietccrcs sae PS) eae ae Steer slipped and fell on man. 

PAPINGY. Peete:,. teak ae ee ee Ayr; Onto tin bs os. eek eae" Tractor overturned. 

HAPOEL We A Si sie esi omrer ae re Sots SpartanOntys ss se an ce 5 5) ieee Crushed by tractor. 

LEW 000) Nee ay eS RD eats acer ee Richmond Hill, Ont..... WA eee Rope broke; struck by double-tree. 
FisHING AND HuNntTING— 

Hisherman ac secs sole eee Uneee cee bunenburgy. Newnes cee. 3s 3} 30 |Drowned. 

Hishermens, (2) cece oe eee ce Salmon Point, Ont...... 9} ....|/Drowned. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADES— 

TP GOUREP at coe heen ee ee oe oe Otter, Boe eee ee : 1} 31 |Drowned. 

EADOMPOES incre Stes sates e eihcoe oe Port Mann, B.C........ 3} 27 |Struck by falling rock. 

MSDOUTCE $s tibia aimee eee Dartmouth, N.S........ ** - 13} 31 |Struck by dinkey engine. 

MADOULEK s reaciasntae cmetee ee ties Huttone B: © ese. ren DTS tr Fell from elevation. 

Mabourersers ect ae uote rors Port Neville, B.C....... ; ‘** 231 35 {Falling boom stick. 

Labourer eee Soe eta aeion nin Montreal, Que.......... Week ty naeed ted eereee Struck by clam bucket. 

Labourer with coal company....... Port Arthur, Ont........ | “* 23) 36 |Fell into bin. 

Labourer with manufacturing com- 

Pany..<.s. Solsias alsa: asa ares Brantiord, Onte0s s 73.2 lah obese ae |Burned. 
Mii wright ceetsee crs cree AROS Rates Vancouver, B.C.........-| “ 7{| 40 |Drawn into machinery while placing 
~belt on pulley. 
Millwright..... SRS ee eee a Halifax, N.S.......-..-.} ‘* 14] 20 |Head canght under descending piston. 
Mover of building................|Dickinson’s Landing, 
Ongar aeekn ete eee “ 15} 62 |Electrocuted. 

Hlevatorsemployee?. cece cc ecu as Winnipeg, Man. ...... 5 pee Olea ase Caught between cage and shaft. 

Elevator.repairman............... Windsor, Ont..7. 2. ss. 5. ah ard tele FO Electrocuted. 

Em ployeerews seis ceiie dane aes Revelstoke; Bi@pc:s. cee e 28linie se. Blast. 

Employee with supply company.. .../Toronto, Ont....... .- -f “ 80! 58 {Fell from truck. 

Wiatchimanvweies:. oe pte os anne Winnipeg, Man.........| ‘* 30] 36. {Fell down elevator shaft. 

Mlectricianies cus. ees cae Montreal, Que.......... Nov. 10; 53 /|Electrocuted. 

Operator at manufacturing plant... ./Toronto, Ont........... ‘* 13] 16 {Crushed by elevator. 

Hospitalemployeesccs seies os ocotess Ottawa, Out wees ces sok x 5| 62 |Scalded in boiler room. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. 
MIsceLLaNneous TRADES—Con. 

General LOTemMal. os ace Wee ou be Prince Rupert, B.C...... 
IM lliieithecice nay onc ales alee epee Maas Aiken hiv vgb eartion ee oe 

WEA WOUTET Mirae a cits wre oe acres sete ee he Vancouver misiG sos cis 
usb OuUNere cca seetet cia ster sete eiaes apeiron Comos by Goa cais aie 
Millwright’s helper..........-..«+- Swanson Bay, B.C...... 
COTEMAD. (ae ste tele le aiee a altel eer Ruby. Creek, B.C... 22. 
Blacksmith’s employee..........-- Montreal, Que.........- 
Workman at elevator..........+-. PortsArthurs@nteeec 
Electrical inspector..........0+.++ Vancouver, B.C.>...-.. 
Teal Ourensnic) moretesaide erecta erase Fort Coulonge, Que..... 
Te AN OUTLET eens oceanic tae nean ue rarer ene! AAG Me BOR SA eA 
Ti OUreT Meee cic contents Beste aes Montreai, Que.....-..-> 
FADGULED. oxik wc oe plone ne Pameo ob eae L. Evangelist, 
ASC RAL A AR ge Come ars 
Night stableman........-.-.+++ Saskatoon, Sask/......- 
Brockville, Ont......... 


Cattlesbuyern. aes. eserotieseite ays 











oe eros 





Cause of fatality. 


Fell from moving train. 

Fell into feed box in tube mill. 

Crushed between roller case and cant. 

Crushed under ear. 

Slipped and fell into pulley. 

Crushed in attempt to crawl under 
moving train. 

Fell from ladder. 

Fell from elevation. 

Struck by automobile. 

Explosion of boiler. 

Jumped from gas car at approach 
train. 

Caught in line shaft. 


of 


Struck by wood from saw. 

Explosion when lighting fire with coal 
oil. " 

Struck by train in yard. 








SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1920 NOT PREVIOUSLY 
































REPORTED. 

Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age Cause of fatality. 
Bridgeman. ..... .eeseceeeeeseeeee @Wanord,\Sask-e. eee oe Jan 1| 41 |Crushed between caboose and car. 
GongtAyl ew cre sires spelsiniel varnish Lanai {Britannia Beach, B.C....|Feb.. 20) 37 |Exposure.’ 

Employee at paper factory......-+-- iBhorolds Ort ctr ee Marge lo) sorter Struck by falling log. 

Municipal workman.........+++-+++! Duniville,-Onti.cte. « store. July 14| 15 |Caught in water wheel. 

Labourer with contractor..........+- Wrelland: (Ontos ete “ 99) 54 |Struck by falling block (Died Nov. 11,) 

TGGLEL esse as sco wie ws sla gee ENR EL Deep Creeki-B.Ca.. 6. ec “  97| 35 |Struck by falling branch. 

Sawyer with iron company.......++.- Toromto ne Ont eau, oe Aug 5| 64 IStruck by flying block. 

QuarryMal........ eee eee eee eens }Westmoreland Co., N.B.| “ 5| 37. |Struck by stone from quarry head. 

Fire fighter........ceeeeeeceeeeeere Win, Cache; B.C... 3o.5.. ““ 46] ....|Burned in forest fire. 

JN GETS oe Be eae incs BLO ERY Cy GR ate ce OLE Stewarts Gc detest CUE AY he etree Struck by piece from blast. 

Teamster with municipal corporation .| London, On are cctee Sept. 7| 77 |Struck by excavator shovel. 

Conductor with railway company..... Hamilton; Ont.........+ * 7| 62  |Fell under train. 

Bnisyobiae acs ogame aUOo me strceutocr Fraser Mills, B.C....... ‘© 43]| 50 ~|Struck by box ear. 

Cabinet worker... ..2-20.-++--sese0- GnielphaOntcoretrc rie “  97| 53 |Struck knee on wheel. 

Labourer with dredging company..... Port Weller, Ont.....-.. fo 9752-30) 4 | Drowned: 

Blacksmith with limber company... .|Esher, (Ghote sens Bio nIOr Re 7| 51 |Dynamite explosion. 

Labourer with lumber company...... Heher Ont.naee eee e as ‘i 7| 64 |Explosion. 

Li Warrsieenoune, piano oto Bolom Hess Restigouche Co., N.B...| “ 18) 21 Fell from horse. 

LOGGER. . cee c cece eececeserenreneeee Ramsay Arm, B-C...... Sept. 18] 19 |Struck by strap of bull block which 
slipped from stump. 

TOR SCL ok sw Rae alas hos he eww ers Bella’ Bella, B Cae. .a-20 Se EDO Raga Drowned. 

River Ariver ss ssc pees csc oracle secs ay? Clfaloune ONG Seer aaa ec rE) lrezepate see Fell from rail of steamer. 
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MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1920 


IMMIGRATION.—The following §state- 
ments compiled from information fur- 
nished by the Department of immigra- 
tion and Colonization give details as to 
the total Immigration into Canada dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1920. For pur- 
poses of comparison the figures for the 
previous quarter and for the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1919 are also given: 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 
THE LAST QUARTER OF 1920. 








From Other 
































British |U.S.A. coun- | Totals 
tries 
1920 

Octoberars tcl watewences 7,602 |. 3,945 8,305 | 14,852 
INOVeRiere antes isracie sem cae 4.695 3,262 2,890 | 10,847 
Pecembers soe lvaskewts alert 1,968 2,110 3,105 7,183 
14,265 8,317 8,260 | 32,882 

Third quarter, 1920........ 24,281 | 14,366 7,116 | 45,763 
Last quarter, 1919......... 17,232 8,990 2,565 | 28,787 





The table on page 264 gives the na- 
tionality, sex and destination of all im- 
migrants entering Canada during the 
last quarter of 1920. 


-Homesteap Entries.—During the last 
quarter of 1920 there were 1,310 home- 
stead entries recorded in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, as compared with 
1,698 for the third quarter of 1920, and 
1,328 for the corresponding quarter of 
1919. The statement opposite shows the 


number and nationality of those who 


took up homesteads in the various pro- 
vinees during the last quarter of 1920. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY PROVINCES AND NATIONAL - 
ITY OF HOMESTEADERS DURING LAST QUARTER OF 1920. 











aly 

4 2} os 

ae: 

: oO 

s o C g 

Nationality. 2 = re oc) 

¢/2/8)/8/3 

2|&lSlaia 
_ Canadians from Ontario............... 26} 71) 72) 3) 172 
i - Québec. tae 7| 18! 39)....) 64 
iad * INOVa: Scotia ee ae Blame Ziel ols eDiaea 2G 
nS . New Brunswick........].... i 6 1 8 
i 4 Prince Edward Island... . 1 7 YA eer al cal I 
- ss Manitobarectece ctno 28} 16) 12 1} 57 
ue Saskatchewan.......... 1 Timea Olle 14 
% “he Albertans narccuah had eee: 2| 7°23 25 
ii of BritishiColimbianes -esieees eee 4 4 
Persons who had previous entry......... 27). 56} 126; 2} 211 
Newtoundlandwn. suns tee oes Fes a eect 5]. 5 
AI EPI CAT rete, peer teers Rt ee tee 12} 67] 192 1| 272 
Hinglisht.. <A pee oc eee es oe 26! 58) 93 3) 180 
Scottish naires oe eee te ene aE 13; 16} 28 5} 62 
Trishvecacyn seca ee eee eee CRTee 4 5} 18 2) 29 
ren Cian see ison meat regen eer cae WS) Line 5 
Belgians tart decir weep eee tetlct rica Oh Ni Od 9 
SIVIBSE erent rate epee tae te sev icmtee ta aie 1 1 6he. 8 
Italiane. Sets. ede teen oe ona. tenn 1 4/.. 5 
RUMANIAN HNas cress steht eee ene be el Ds 1 
DYPIOIE (re ceee opie ie, eee ae aa ne eae Wee) ties 1 
Germann er cient te tite ms ei eeae eye Tiere: ee 2 
Austro-Hungarian. ...s0<.....<<+e5.ee CA Tool S ae eee 
Danish (other than Icelandic).......... 1 St avons 9 
Icelandicny ie scm doa. eee ee 2 Dasa 3 
Weds wine Matec, eiemet tiny calorie 2 Sipe Lieae 18 
INOEWegian So's Sis teehee oe Sere ee Lie 1a 26 
Russian, so a2 Seer een ions cee DA BA AO 24 
Hinrisha eens oak eee GIP eee lente ota 6 
Greek ee Meio oo ee Le ous 1B 1 2 
Polishapet aac ses, 1s eee eats eles TA 1 3 vA 6 
Hanigarian sence eerie oe «oat moe aiieu ae 2 2 
New, Zealand: «escent: or a ene ee eas # 1 
South Africana. eas weiss hte ee Tie Bal oe 1 
179} 388} 722} 21/1310 





Total homestead entries, last quarter, 1920:— 





OCEODER Seis eee ok ne ee eee 474 

November: vaisacscn case chee ne oe 453 

December sara soe os caais ce wate cites 383 

1,310 

Total homestead entries, third quarter, 1920..... 1,698 
Total homestead entries, last quarter, 1919........ 1,328 





Lanps Parentep.—According to in- 
formation supplied by the Department 
of the Interior with respect to letters 
patent covering Dominion lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon Territory, 
the number of patents issued during the 
last quarter of 1920 was 4,377 and the 
number of acres was 674,969, as com- 
pared with 3,804 patents and 573,012 
acres in the third quarter of 1920, and 
4.115 patents and 647,374 acres in the 
corresponding quarter of 1919. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


International Executive of Union enjoined from interfering with contractual relations 
and from revoking charter of a local union 


/ 


FOLLOWING a legal action* which 

restored the Charter of Local No. 
213 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers after it had been 
revoked by the International Brother- 
hood Executive, the International of- 
ficials attempted to compel the two locals 
in Vancouver, Nos. 218 and 310, to 
amalgamate. This attempt, however, was 
not successful, and subsequently Local 
No. 310 negotiated an agreement with 
the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany. The International Executive 
then took steps to revoke the Charter of 
Local 310 for entering into what was 
considered a discriminatory agreement 
with the Company, shutting out from 
employment members of Local 213. The 
B. ©. Telephone Company thereupon 
brought an action against officers of 
Local 213 alleging that they had threat- 
ened to declare the Company ‘‘unfair’’, 
and also an action against the Interna- 
tional officers on the ground that the 
revocation of the Charter of Local 310 
had the effect of terminating its agree- 
ment with the Company and thereby 
preventing performance of terms in the 
agreement. The Company sought per- 
- Manent injunctions in both eases. 


‘With regard to the Company’s al- 
legations that Local 218 threatened to 
declare it ‘‘unfair’’ it was found by the 
Court that this charge was not sup- 
ported by evidence, and the injunction 
sought against the local union was there- 
fore refused. With regard to the charge 
against the International officers it was 
held by the Court that the Brotherhood 
or its officers had no legal right to inter- 
fere with the contractual relations exist- 
ing, nor could they lawfully revoke the 
Charter of Local No. 310 which had been 
attempted upon its entering into what 
was considered a discriminatory agree- 
ment with the Company, shutting out 
from employment members of Local 213. 
The Court found that the agreement had 
been negotiated with the sanction of the 
international president and held that 
having endorsed the agreement, the In- 
ternational Executive could not after- 
wards be aHowed to interfere. An in- 
junction was therefore granted against 
such interference. (British Columbia— 
B. C. Telephone Company vs. I. B. E. 
W. Local 213, et al., B. C. Telephone 
Company vs. Noonan, et al.) 


*See;Lapour Gazurts, April 1920, page 494. 


_ Aworkman hired in Ontario and injured when at work in Quebec, may bring action 
: under Quebec law 


_A workman who had been engaged at 
Ottawa, Ont., for employment in a lum- 
ber camp in Quebec, was struck by a 
piece of wood when at work, which 


caused the loss of an eye. He brought 
an action against his employers in the 
District of Pontiac, where the accident 
occurred, under the Quebec Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act, claiming an annuity 
of $241.87, or a capital sum of $1,880.92. 
His employers contested the action on 
two grounds; first, that the contract of 
hire having been made in Ontario, the 
relations between the parties were gov- 
erned by the laws of that province; and, 
secondly, that the plaintiff had waived 
his right to the action by applying to 
the Board of Compensation of Ontario 
for satisfaction of his claim. With re- 
gard to the first objection it was pointed 
out by the Court that while in general 
the parties to a contract might fairly be 
presumed to have had in view the cus- 
toms of the place where they entered 
into the contract, this being especially 
the case where the performance of the 
contract was to take place there, this 
presumption ceased to exist when the 
contract was to be executed in another 
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place. In such an instance the parties. 
were presumed to have intended to sub- 
mit themselves to the laws of that place. _ 
With regard to the second objection 
the Court held that it had not been satis- 
factorily substantiated, it having been 
shown only that the plaintiff caused his 
attorney to write to the Board of Com- 
pensation in regard to his claim, but the 
terms of the letter were not in evidence, 
and it did not appear that the plaintiff 
had abandoned thereby the right to apply . 
to the courts of Quebec. 

The Court therefore maintained that 
the plaintiff’s claim came within the 
scope of the Quebee Act, and found that 
the plaintiff was entitled to a sum of 
$1,864.13. 
given for plaintiff for this amount with 
interest and costs. (Quebec—Girard vs. 
Gillies Brothers, Iamited.) 


Judgment was accordingly 


An employee injured in Ontario when residing there cannot bring action in Sr. at- 


chewan, as Ontario Compensation Board has exclusive jurisdiction 


A locomotive fireman was injured in 
a railway accident in the Province of 
Ontario where he was then living. The 
accident was caused by the negligence 
of a fellow employee. He brought an 
action against his employer in the Court 
of King’s Bench of Saskatchewan where 
he had subsequently taken up his re- 
sidence, and a jury fixed his damages 
at $10,700. The defendant Company 
claimed that he had no right of action in 
‘the Saskatchewan Courts as the law of 
Ontario provided exclusive jurisdiction 
over the matter in question. The Court 
upheld the claim of the defendant as 


being in accordance with verous 
sions in other similar cases Dasec 0! 
principles of private internetione! ‘ew, 


and the decision rendere. was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Because the »iaint’* was domi- 
ciled in Ontario a? < the ac- 
cident and the O: tatute gives the 
Board under th Compensa- 


‘iction in the 
_of the opinion 


tion Act exe 
matter in questic 
that the deiendant 
prevail, therefore 
is dismissed with costs.’ 
wan—McMillan vs. Canadian Sorlnern 
Railway Company.) 


contention must 
é plaintiff’s action 
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United States Supreme Court declares Secondary Boycotts unlawful 


An important decision has recently 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with three judges 
dissenting, declaring unlawful the or- 
dering of sympathetic strikes by a la- 
bour organization, and the adoption of 
means to prevent the sale of the products 
of a company with which it had a dis- 
pute. The facts of the case were as fol- 
lows: 

In August, 1913, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists called a strike at 
the factory of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich., as a 
result of which ‘about 11 mechanies out 
of 200 in the factory and 8 who super- 
vised the erection of presses in the field 
went out. This did not materially affect 
the operations of the company, and sales 
and shipments in interstate commerce 
continued. As part of a country-wide 
programme of the International Associa- 
ticn, the Machinists’ Union of New York 
\-y took certain action to force pros- 

“« customers to refrain from pur- 

‘he company’s goods. This is 

» secondary boycott. 
‘iv brought a suit in the 
Dist 


et { v the Southern District 
of Ne: r'ving for an injunc- 
tion to restvai -nternational Asso- 
ciation o1 *! om maintaining 


voducts of its 
conspiracy 
ood will, trade 


a boycott a. 
factory in further: 
to injure and destroy 
and business, especia’!y to obstruct and 
its } interstate trade. The acts 
» complained of in- 
yastomers not to pur- 
“Ses made by the com- 
| ‘reat of causing loss to 
them Fad be strikes ; notifying 


A eaten, 
eat wa bot, 


a trucking company not to haul the 
presses; notifying repair shops not to 
repair Duplex presses ; threatening union 
men with the loss of their union cards 
if they insisted on installing the presses. 
The District Court dismissed the com- 
plaint, and its judgment was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeal. 

The case was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
majority of the Court held that the com- 
plainant’s business of manufacturing 
printing presses and disposing of 
them was a property right entitled to 
protection against unlawful injury or- 
interference; that unrestrained access 
to the channels of interstate commerce 
was necessary for the successful conduct 
of the business; that a wide-spread com- 
bination existed, to which the defendants. 
and the Association represented by them 
were parties, to hinder and obstruct the 
complainant’s interstate trade and com- 
merce, and that as a result of it the 
complainant had sustained substantial 
damage to its interstate trade. Hence 
the right to an injunction was clear, if 
the threatened loss was due to a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act as amended by 
the Clayton Act. The former Act de- 
clared illegal ‘‘every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or with 
foreign nations.’? The Court declared 
that “‘the accepted definition of a con- 
Spiracy is a combination of two or more 
persons by concerted action to accom- 
plish a criminal or unlawful purpose or 
to accomplish some purpose not in itself 
criminal or unlawful by criminal or 
unlawful means.’’ The law only places 
a restriction upon the use of the in 
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junction when acts are committed by 
parties concerned in ‘a dispute concern- 
_ ing terms or conditions of employment.”’ 
It was held that it would do violence to 
_the guarded language employed were 


the exemption extended beyond the 


parties affected in a proximate and sub- 
‘stantial, not merely a sentimental or 
sympathetic sense, by the cause of dis- 
pute. ‘‘There is nothing here to justify 
defendants or the organizations they re- 
present in using either threats or per- 
suasion to bring about strikes or a cessa- 
tion of work on the part of employees 
of complainant’s customers or prospec- 
tive customers, or of the trucking com- 
pany employed by the customers, with 
the object of compelling such customers 
to withdraw or refrain from commer- 
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cial relations with complainant, and of 
thereby constraining complainant to 
yield the matter in dispute. To in- 
stigate a sympathetic strike in aid of a 
secondary boycott cannot be deemed 
‘peaceful and lawful’ persuasion. In 
essence it is a threat to inflict damage 
upon the immediate employer, between 
whom and his employees no dispute 
exists, in order to bring him against his 
will into a concerted plan to inflict 
damage upon another employer who is 
in dispute with his employees.’’ _ 

The decree of the lower court was re- 
versed and the cause remanded to the 
District Court for further proceedings 
in conformity with this opinion. (Umnit- 
ed States—Duplex Printing Company 
vs. Deering et al.) 
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Joint Councils in Industry 


[1X view of the increasing desire on the part of both cmployers 

and employees for information in connection with plans for 
securing a permanent improvement in the relations of employers and 
workers, the following notes have been compiled on the principles 
and practices governing industrial Councils and Works Committees 
in Canada, Great Britain and the United States: 


CANADA. 


It will be recalled that in April 1919, a Royal Commission 
known as the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, was 
appointed by the Dominion Government “to consider and make 
suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employees” and “to recommend means for 
insuring that industrial conditions afiecting relations between em- 
ployers and employees shall be reviewed from time to time by those 
concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the future.” In 
order to secure the necessary basis for recommendations along these 
lines, the Commission. was authorized to “obtain information as to 
the character and extent of organization already existing among 
bodies of employers and employees respectively” and to “invest- 
igate available data as to the progress made by established Join’ 
Industrial Councils in Canada, Great Britain and the Unite” 
States.’ The Commission on industrial Relations, itself a body 
representing the public, employers and employed, held sessions in 
all the large industrial centres from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
considered the proposals and views of any persons or associations 
who cared to appear before it. In the report submitted by the 
Commission, it was stated: “There is urgent necessity for greater 
co-operation between employer and employed. The great obstacle 
to such co-operation is the suspicion and distrust with which in 
many cases each regards the other.’”’ A recommendation was made 
in favour of the formation of Joint Industrial Councils and Works 
Committees; the Commission also advised “that the Government 
should interest itself in the development of these councils and that 
a bureau should be established under the Minister of Labour 
which would compile all available statistics on this subject, under- 
take publication of developments in this and other countries, main- 
tain officers who would be available to give assistance and act as 
liaison officers between employer and workers where desire is ex- 
pressed to create such Councils, and render such other assistance as 
may be required.”” The report states, however, that the commis- 
-sioners ‘‘are under no illusions as to industrial councils constituting 
a universal panacea for all industrial troubles. Their usefulness will 
depend upon the spirit in which they are adopted.” 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, a National Industrial Cenference 
was held at Ottawa in September 1919, of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees and of the public; the subject of Joint 
Industrial Councils and Works Committees was discussed, a reso- 
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lution being unanimously adopted approving the formation of Joint 
Industrial Councils as a means of furthering greater co-operation 
between employer and employees. 


Plans in Operation 


Among the plans which have been put into effect in Canada, 
with the object of giving some voice in management to employees, 
there are many modifications and variations as to methods, and. 
although the principles involved differ but slightly, it is observed 
that the objects of the different joint industrial councils and com- 
mittees reported to the Department are, generally speaking (1) to. 
provide means whereby on the one hand employees may crystallize 
their thoughts, and present their views to the management, with. 
respect to wages and working conditions, and on the other hand 
to provide the management with a means whereby it may better 
know the preferences and appreciate the points of view of the 
workers; (2) to provide means for exchanging ideas and suggestions 
and to develop further a spirit of co-operation; in short, to secure 
the largest possible measure of joint action between employer and 
employee in any matters pertaining to their common welfare. Some 
committees are charged with the administration of trust funds and 
sickness benefits; others again deal with questions of policy 
relating to wages, hours, employment, working conditions, work 
practice, safety, sanitation and health. The number of employees 
coming within the scope of joint councils and committees, as at 
July 1920, is reported as approximately 145,000. 


The basis of employee representation on joint committees in 
Canada varies between one representative for each ten workers, and 
one representative for each hundred workers, but the average seems 
to be about one representative for each thirty employees. In most 
cases the employee representatives are nominated and elected by 
secret ballot, and in practically all cases an equal number 
of representatives of the management are appointed by the 
management. In some cases, provision is made for a. 
chairman appointed by the management; in others, the chair- 
man is appointed by the full board. Similarly the secretary 
is sometimes appointed by the management, and in other cases two 
secretaries are appointed, one by the management and one by the 
employees. A plan which appears to be distinctly approved, is to: 
have the director of personnel, the supervisor of welfare, or the 
employment manager, act as secretary of the committee. In some 
plants where women are employed, provision is made for a special 
representative elected by the women only; but in most cases the: 
representatives are elected by various groups, such groups being 
arranged either for geographical convenience, or by crafts within the- 
plant. One large company has a permanent secretary paid by the: 
employer. 

It is generally provided in the various constitutions that the 
plan of representation of employees shall in no way abridge or 
conflict with the right of employees to membership in any labour or 
or other lawful organization. 


In most eases, employees must have one year or more contin= 
uous service with the company and be at least 21 years of age to 
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become eligible for election as an employees’ representative. An 
exception is made in the case of women representatives for whom in 
certain cases the minimum age is 18 years. Asa rule, no foreman nor 
any official having definite authority to hire or discharge 
is allowed to represent the employees. Most regulations specify 
that it is necessary for an employee representative to be a Canadian 
_ citizen or of British birth, but in one case an employee is eligible 
if he has his first papers, and in another, United States citizens are 
eligible. 


Meetings of the councils or committees are as a rule held once 
a month, but provision is generally made for special meetings to be 
called when necessary. In some cases the council meetings are 
held during the employer’s time, but there are cases where meetings 
are after working hours. Generally, meetings are held on the prem- 
ises of the company. 


In some cases, the constitution of the joint industrial council 
provides for standing committees to deal with such matters as 
health, safety, sanitation, recreation, libraries, athletics, res- 
taurants, ambulances, and entertainments, but in the majority of 
cases, sub-committees are formed to deal with these and other spe- 
cific matters, disbanding when their report is made to the council. 


The constitutions of several joint industrial councils provide 
that matters which cannot be adjusted between individual em- 
ployees and their foremen may be submitted to a shop committee, 
and failing a mutually satisfactory arrangement, may be referred 
. to a general council and thereafter in the absence of a suitable 
agreement, to arbitration, the decision of the arbitrators to be 
binding. In some cases, however, no procedure as to arbitration 
has been thought necessary, the decision of the chief executive 
officer being final. In practically all cases, provision is made for 
fullest investigation, and from the information to hand, it would 
appear that it is very seldom that matters cannot be satisfactorily 
handled by the shop or plant committees or councils. 


As a rule, minutes of the council and committee meetings are 
kept and means provided for publishing them in order to inform 
employees as to matters under discussion and as to decisions made. 
In some cases, the minutes are published in the house-organ or plant 
newspaper. In other cases, the minutes are kept in the office of the 
secretary, available for inspection at any time. 


The subjects dealt with by the joint committees include 
absenteeism, ambulance work, apprentice regulations, athletics, 
benefits, bonuses, buildings, canteens, church work, comfort, 
co-operative stores, education, employment, equipment, gardens, 
group insurance, health, holidays, hours, materials, methods, organ- 
ization, piece rates, production, promotion, publicity, quality of 
production, recreation, rules, safety, salvage, sanitation, thrift, 
Victory Bonds, wages, working conditions, and many other matters. 


The results of the operation of these joint committees or councils 
in industry have been commented on very favourably by employers, 
as the following reports from some of the larger firms in this country, 
which have put into operation extensive plans for industrial organ- 
ization with employee representation, will show :— 
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The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Ltd. report improvement 
in service rendered, due to keener interest shown by employees in 
work and closer co-operation with Company officials. The form- 
ation of plant councils throughout this Company and the joint. 

; meetings between the representatives of employees with the man- 
- agement are said to have been greatly beneficial to both parties. 
One of the largest rubber manufacturers, operating several factories, 
states that the general impression among the managers is that. 
headway has been made in the matter of volume and quality of 
production and that there has resulted a noticeably beneficial effect 
on labour relations in general between management and employees, 
great advance having been shown in the willingness of employees. 
to co-operate and be fair in the settlement of all questions: The 
Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., state that results of the councils have 
been surprisingly beneficial; The Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., 
state that there has been-a favourable reaction in regard to 
the matter of labour turnover and distinctly feel that the relation- 
ship between management and employees has improved as a result 
of the council meetings: the president of the Employees’ Com- 
mittee of the Works Council states that the Joint Council has estab- 
lished harmony in all relations between the management and the 
working force of the Company; Imperial Oul Ltd., state that a spirit 
of mutual respect and a better disposition to appeal to the sense 
of fairness are becoming apparent; International Harvester Co., 0 
Canada Ltd., state that labour relations in general are unquestion- 
ably better; Kerr Lake Mining Co., Lid., are thoroughly convinced 
that joint discussions are of material benefit not only to the men, but. 
also to the interest of the Company; The Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works Ltd. state that their labour turnover has been reduced 50 
per cent. since a council was started, although they do not claim 
that this has resulted altogether from the institution of the council; 
Massey Harris Co:, Ltd., state that the councils have more than 
justified themselves and representative employees. express the 
opinion that ‘works councils remove all grounds-for dissatisfaction, 
suspicion and discontent;” Robb Engineering Works, Ltd., look. 
upon the committee arrangement as having proved very satis- 
factory from all view-points; The Spanish Rwer Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., have been making a very close study of the matter of 
joint committees, believing that committees would be good for the 
employees as well as for the company. 


In the spring of 1920 there was organized the Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan etre z ; ; ‘ ‘ 
Civil Civil Service Joint Council. The Council, representing the Gov- 
Service ernment and Civil Service employees, is composed of three deputy 
Joint ss cee ; 

Couneil ministers and three members of the Saskatchewan Civil Service 


Association. The Council may appoint such committees as may 
from time to time be deemed advisable and may call officials or 
employees before it to give information regarding any matter under 
consideration. Recommendations of the Council are referred to 
the deputy head of the department concerned and to the Civil 
Service Commissioner. Matters dealt with include complaints as to: 
salaries, allocation of work, holidays, sick-leave, the operation of the 
staff dining-room and similar matters. 
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In the month of August 1918, a joint board known as the Can- 
adian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, was formed by agreement 
between the railways of Canada and six of the railway employees’ 
brotherhoods “to avoid disputes or misunderstandings which would 
tend to lessen the efficiency of transportation service in Canada 
during the war.” It was further agreed that this arrangement 
should continue in’ effect after the war, unless either of the parties 
desired to terminate it. The operations of the Board during the 
war proved to be so effective that the arrangement was continued 
by mutual agreement and is still in effect. 


The Board consists of twelve members, half selected by the 
railways and half by the executive officers of the respective railway 
brotherhoods concerned, namely :—Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order 
of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers and International Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 


All office expenses in connection with the Board of Adjustment 
are borne equally by the Railway Association of Canada and the 
organizations of employees. 


The Board meets. regularly at stated times each month and 
continues in session until all matters before it are considered. 


Personal grievances or controversies on Canadian railways, 
arising out of interpretations of wage agreements are handled by a 
general committee of employees up to and including the chief oper- 
ating officer of the railway concerned. If an agreement is not 
reached, the chairman of the joint committee of employees may 
refer the matter to the executive officer of the organization con- 
cerned, and if the contention of the employees’ committee is ap- 
proved, the matter is referred to the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, whose decision is binding. All decisions of the 
Board must be approved by majority vote of all members of the 
Board. So far it is understood that decisions of the Board 
have in all cases been made unanimous.” 


A joint body known as the National Joint Conference Board of the 
Buildingand Construction Industries of Canada,was organizedin 1920 
to furnish a common meeting ground for the discussion of questions af- 
fecting employers and employees in the building and construction in- 
dustries. It is composed of five representatives selected by the 
Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, and 
five members selected by the representatives of the international 
trade unions in the building trades. In connection with this Na- 
tional Board, there are local boards which deal with disputes and 
agreements in the building and construction industries; such 


‘*Results of each of the 87 cases dealt with by the joint board between August 
7,£1918 and August 31, 1920, are tabulated in the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, published by the Department 
of Labour, in the LaBour Gazette, November, 1920. 
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ooards or councils are already functioning at Ottawa, Toronto, 
London and Hamilton, and their operations have accomplished 
much in harmonizing and standardizing conditions of contracting 
and of employment, and have secured a great measure of joint 
action between employers and employees for the development 
of these industries as a part of the national life, and for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of all engaged therein. 


The Ottawa local joint board consists of ten members, with 
power to add to the number, five being representatives of the 
Building Trades Council of Ottawa, and five being from the Ottawa 
Branch of the Association of Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries. 


The Toronto local joint board consists of ten members with 
power to add to the number, two representatives being from the 

- Builders’ Exchange, one from the Ontario Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, one from the Toronto Society of 
Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engineers, one from the Inter- 
national Master Painters’ Association, and five from the Building 
Trades League. 


The London local joint board is similar'in constitution to those 
of Ottawa and Toronto. 


The Hamilton local joint board consists of ten members, five 
appointed by and representing the employers engaged in the 
building industry, and five appointed by the Building Trades 
Council representing the employees. 


Meetings of the local boards are held as often as necessary, 
regular meetings being held once a month. Matters which have 
been dealt with include grievances of employees’ unions and of em- 
ployers, apprentice systems, jurisdictional disputes, agreements, 
ete., and the work of the boards has proven very valuable both to 
employers and employees, having been the means of averting many 
strikes and of exercising in every way a beneficial effect on labour 
relations in general between the building trades employers and their 


employees. 
Joint Action A system of joint action has been developed in the men’s cloth- 
pe ing industry in Canada, based on the system in operation in the 
Clothing plant of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Chicago. A similar develop- 
te oh ment has taken place in the American clothing markets of Rochester, 


Baltimore, Boston and New York. In Canada, in the cities of 
Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have boards representing the workers. 
~ These boards are employees’ organizations and do not represent 
the employers. Each board has a manager who acts with the labour 
manager of the associated clothing manufacturers in the adjust- 
ment of disputes. The labour adjustment council, made up of 
representatives of employers and employees, considers all matters 
on which the business manager of the union and the general 
manager fail to agree. If the members of the council do not reach 
an agreement, the ‘‘impartial chairman’’ makes a recommendation 
which is binding on both sides. In Toronto, there is an agreement* 
made by the union with the manufacturers. 
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Among the industries and branches of employment in Canada 
in which Joint Councils or Committees have already been in- 
troduced are the following :— 


Abattoirs _ Engineering 
Agricultural Implements Oil 
Automobiles Packing 
Bridge and Structural Iron Railways 
Brush Manufacturing Rubber 
Building and Construction Telephones 
Civil Service of Saskatchewan Woollen Goods. 
Clothing ~ 


In the Provinee of Manitoba the Industrial Conditions Act 
of 1919 provided for a ‘‘Joint Council of Industry’’ to consist of 
five persons, two to be selected as representatives of employers 
engaged in industry in Manitoba, and two to be selected as re- 
presentatives of employees connected with industry in Manitoba; 
the chairman to be an impartial person so far as employers and 
employees are concerned. Members of the Council hold office 
during the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. The 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may, upon recommendation of the 
joint council, appoint persons with technical or special knowledge 
to assist in respect of any matter which may come before it. 


The Council has jurisdiction over businesses or. corporations 
‘giving rise to the relation of employer and employee, but does not 
apply to agricultural pursuits or railways operated under the 
Railway Act of Canada. Council may take the initiative in in- 
vestigating questions relating to alleged unfair profits caused by 
maintaining rates of wages which are not fair and reasonable, and 
may from time to time make investigations as to the cost of living; 
numbers of persons employed in industry; rates of wages paid and 
other similar matters. Action may be taken upon complaint of 
any person or organization, or whenever the Council has reason to 
believe that an industrial dispute exists or seems likely to arise. 


From the date of inception of the Council of Industry for the 
Province of Manitoba, May, 1920, to January 21, 1921, sixty-nine 
meetings of the Council were held and eighty interviews with 
' parties interested in cases dealt with. The findings of the Council 
were announced in thirteen cases of industrial disputes; in five 
eases, both parties agreed to abide by the decision of the Council 
before the decision was announced; in one ease, some of the re- 
commendations were not adopted; in another case, the finding was 
rejected by the labour union which had referred the matter to the 
Council; and in all other cases agreements were entered into which 
are said to be satisfactory to both parties, embodying the sugges- 
tions of the Council. 


The Council has also conducted investigations in connection 
with rents, housing, unemployment, apprenticeship and industrial 
education, cost of living and profit-sharing systems. 
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In addition to the various joint shop and plant committees 
concerning which the Department has received information, 
particulars have been received of many employees’ committees, 
some of these being in connection with employees’ clubs or asso- 
ciations, formed for the carrying out of some object of mutual 
service; as for instance, pension plans, social and athletic purposes. 
Such a committee may form a valuable nucleus for a joint industrial 
council. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


As a step towards lessening industrial unrest in Great Britain, 
a Government committee, commonly known as the ‘Whitley’ 
Committee, after its Chairman, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, Wiel & 
put forward in 1917 proposals for fostering closer relations between 
employers and employed.* 


Briefly, the proposal outlined by the Whitley Committee was 
that employers and employees in their respective national organiz- 
ations should elect representatives to form a national joint council 
for each industry. It was further proposed that these national in- 
dustrial councils should promote the formation of district councils 
and individual works committees. Outstanding features of the 
Whitley Committee plan are: (1) the formation of national and 
district councils and works committees composed in each case of 
representatives of employers and workmen; (2) the selection of the 
council members through the employers’ and employees’ organiz- 
ations respectively; (3) the provision for regular meetings; 
(4) the consideration of any proposals submitted for the regulariz- 
ation of production and employment; (5) the encouragement of the 
study of processes, designs and research; (6) the regular consider- 
ation of wages, hours and working conditions generally. 


In the conclusion of its first and principal report, the Whitley 
Committee observed :— 


The schemes recommended in this report are intended not merely for 
the treatment of industrial problems when they become acute. but also, 
and more especially, to prevent their becoming acute. We believe that 
regular meetings to discuss industrial questions, apart from and prior 
to any differences with regard to them that may have begun to cause 
friction, will materially reduce the number of occasions on which, in 
the view of either employers or employed, it is necessary to contemplate 
recourse to a stoppage of work. 


We venture to hope that representative men in each industry, 
with pride in their calling and care for its place as a contributor to the . 
national well-being, will come together in the manner here suggested, 
and apply themselves to promoting industrial harmony and e ciency 
and removing the obstacles that have hitherto stood in the way. 


The Whitley Committee further stated that it was thegcon- 
sidered opinion of the members “that an essential condition of 
securing a permanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and employed is that there should be adequate organiz- 
ation on the part of both employers and work-people. The pro- 


_*The reports of the Whitley Committee and of certain Communications 
relating thereto have been re-printed by the Department of Labour Canada, 
and are available for distribution. ; 
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posals outlined for joint co-operation throughout the several in- 
dustries depend for their ultimate success upon there being such 
organization on both sides; and such organization is necessary also 
to provide means whereby the arrangements and agreements made 
for the industry may be effectively carried out.” 


The recommendations of the first Whitley report were endorsed 
by the British Government in the following terms: ‘“‘The Govern- 
ment desires it to be understood that the Councils will be recognized 
as the official standing consultative committees to the Government 
on all future questions affecting the industries which they represent 
_ and that they will be the normal channel through which the opinion 
and experience of an industry will be sought on all questions with 
which the industry is concerned. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
is intended that Industrial Councils should play a definite and 
permanent part in the economic life of the country, and that the 
Government feels that it can rely on both employers and work- 
people to co-operate in order to make that part a worthy one.” 


During the period which has elapsed since the publication, in 
March 1917, of the first report of the Whitley Committee, sixty-six 
National Joint Industrial Councils have been formed including 
3) million workers in the following industries:— 


Name of Industry. Number of Workers. 

Jan., 1920. 
ASDERLOSHVEATMMOCLULING 46.500 5.25. 6s ott hs Pad ee ee Poe 3,000 
Bread aking, MnelAnd os jac. 6g C2 boa eee eee eke ue et 99,900 
Dread paning *peotland 50.5. bests tush ee 6. Se Le Pee ‘8,000 
Bed aden ctalliece cas WG Gehl ele, d-peke S. 7,700 
Dovemand es nuctie ds Dem tee viele aaa ear lS 4,500 
Bogmand Shoe: Manutactirorss: cscs) sa seees h0 6 0. oie ne sib > fe 164,000 
MOTI ste. Le). ear ee Sree TR PS RAR Pir epee eer a 705,000 
Caple- Making tlectricalss;. 0 force oe oe cr ee ke 26,500 
Carpetet fins 6s et RSENS SAGs Ip RS. WN i ane ee eee oe aoe Se a CD 19,500 

UN Bile le Nee i chess path Wiese at at reed. a klattsatek boos + i 
ORetRE AIS ea en ae ek ewe, Gat at REE ol ss 30,000 
DPV oH LN gh age Det GP i A at Ae le nat ice 9,300 
Civil Service (Administrative and Legal Departments)......... 300,000 
Ceireniat end Matting ics. 21) aie csv. cSt dds hw ie ica 3,000 
BESS ES EP Dh Pipes sR a AP Ch ORR ER ag cae eR ee 6,000 

DOCK CIS oe ens or ee tie, ida BS 

Dyeing and Finishing Hosiery (Midland)...... a LA aMS eee phat * 
LAAStae WW CODIDS RetC =, oh mak es eee | hes he Age fie a 4,000 
PeciiCal AlOnitacie hs ree ee eee ee 6,000 
PPOeW UDI fee he ie ee ok wk a co eee a. 29,000 

Piper eientS swans tre eter Raa ye PE oe 3 
PaO ALS 11, Se Ce VE ey, oe Po, RES A ce 25,006 
REQ EP SATB os. Sy Maan oe Oo gn RE ape ae Me 85,000 
SSR NPE RAMI GS oF meet gh, ee ey Ne i ae e een vee 94,000 
SIISELIS. nny ie ANG Dal tin cel i RST an attra A lal MAR aon lh eT Ba 36,400 
MOIEATHA OLIVER EUG SE es ose tt shots see We oh we eae ey 30,000 

Government Industrial Establishments :— 

PRCLVIUITSAGY exe he Stes. Sa RE Oh, Ae od Sette te ek PAE 88,400 

Aur MM inistrye thesia: Pine 4.5 he ges 1 baa eRe ME eeOS Te ue . 

ME aictry iit Mintimer. Ped lot wack Perelman coed esi dood haasd 4 
OG OLANN OLR wets Tara owl DIM cash esa os tho dha 6.000 

reonery ence te Bart er tee ae ae etteheds . 

Noyes of) BOTs [A043 8 aD Ne ee ae eR Se en ORES Arcee a 
Heating and Domestic Engineering.......... Rete es ria eae aa, 71,000 
PIORICT Von eB ereeey che eta, meh Ree ee eS at 67,000 
TT GSIOLN polos MSM mann cent ARES, og cosas dae we oki odhc oh 16,500 


as 





*Figures not available. 
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Name of Industry. Number of Workers. 
" Jan. 1920. 
Leather, Made-up goods... «<5 s6.cie= 10005 nud» ke nario iind® apciens 40,800 
Locks, Latches and Keys............++.++-++- Sete Maen crt. . 
Tnsiirance Oe eee, BAG ETE ee Pen pore ates etre PIS o Sete hee, 
Local Authorities (Manual Workers)... .......2.-e eee ener ees | 60,000 
Local Authorities (Administrative, Clerical and Technical)..... 
Match Manufactormeg: oo 34 once es eure oe a we ena es eat gare 9,500 
Music Trades i705 oo eer Ce ae Ste RN car sco nes Hi 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing Tackle................-+-+-- 5,500 
Packing-case Making so: 01.5. 2s0¢- coe ola bits SRaeys weeps «anette Piet 24,000 
Paint, Colour and Varnish...........5..---2+.eeeeeeeeeee gee 19,400 
PORE Y fete eee, an peer ae Pie oe eee tag Fae eta baeele atomege 70,000 
Printing een a as lane eer: Caw atest 208,000 
Rrocesa-Engraving «/) Sree Geko 221k ee ee (ice SESE : 
QUATT VIN Geshe 5 Ba as bing Asda aged «an bea eaten pele ea ee ta) rr ek 66,200 
Road Transport.) oc <oes ee ae oe ee ae eee te ee ie 175,000 
Rubber Manufactiinngs oe. fea es ee esr eae 67,800 
Sawnnilling >. Poa ae ees c acs Mahe pele ee ee ae Sete oh ren oats 74,000 
Bille arya edhencevle ose dale Cabra d CUR Wea eo neh lean erat he gatene 34,700 
Soap and Candles oa hi. sty oes ue ts mika age oes eee per gee tele $ 
Srielteriie css cate sig evince aie ood c shaca tml ca © eerie tore) a alice go ele peer ia 3,000 
Surgical Instruments... 62606 6. sie eee ide ewe ee el es i 
Tan Mining. 7. 2h ache ees ¢ uct ath ikaenans tone wee age (oe Remee ata feo re 5,500 
TPAMWAVS (<6 co kee tes ao any esta eiciete retest mee tela cam - 82,700 
Vehicle: BULGING 0 ro tates neon cond an ner e aa heats sorta 32,000 
Wall-paper Making tink Pinggie Sian am. sich nets Bene at ae 3,000 
Waterworks Undertakings. 2 .0).ce2 bie. pect en ee baats 2 17,000 
Welsh’ Plate and: Sheet: (5526 a. oc bier a eo enete nh epengetene temas eues 26,000 
Wire, Iron and Steel. . <0 os. cape ec nae «ieee onions fe te Cem 15,000 
Wool (and Allied) Textile..... el 5 eM te Seer ca et te 270,000 
W oollencand- Worsted so hk at ae ee ee os He eee ae 40,000 


Wrought-Hollow-ware. .....).. 2. sees e ee cee ene n te cece ene’ 


District councils have also been established in many of the 
foregoing industries, and works committees have been set up in a 
large number of individual establishments. 


In the important industries of mining and transportation, in 
both of which there has been widespread unrest of late, the plan 
enunciated in the Whitley Report has not yet been accepted. 

National industrial councils have dealt with a wide range of 
subjects, including wages, hours of labour, holidays, disputes, con- 
ciliation, welfare, safety, research, organization, statistics, educ- 


ation, apprenticeship, unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 


pensation and merchandise marks. | 


A memorandum on the industrial situation issued under the 
auspices of the Garton Foundation prior to the publication of the 
Whitley Committee report is recognized as having been one of 
the most notable contributions to the development of the new spirit 
of co-operation. The writers declare: ‘‘It is essential to the securing 
of such co-operation that labour as a party to industry should have a 
voice in matters directly concerning its special interests, such as 
rates of pay and conditions of employment. It is necessary to 
create adequate machinery both for securing united action in the 
pursuit of common ends and for the equitable adjustment of points 


- which involve competing interests. This machinery must be suffi- 


cently powerful to enable both sides to accept its decisions with 
confidence, that any agreement arrived at will be generally ob- 
served.” : 


*Fioures not available. 
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The operatives in the building industry in Britain prior to 
the publication of the Whitley Committee report had _pre- 
sented to their employers through their association a statement out- 
lining a plan for the joint control of the building industry and affirm- 
Ing that “industrial peace must come not as a result of the balance 
of power with a supreme court of appeal in the back-ground; it 
must arise as the inevitable by-product of mutual confidence, real 
justice, and constructive goodwill.” 


Thus the time was ripe in Great Britain for the concrete pro- 
posals of the Whitley Committee. The Federation of British In- 
dustries, an organization of employers representing over 9,000 
firms in every trade and industry and employing between three and 
four million workers and over $2,000,000,000 capital, announced 
“We are strongly of the opinion that the workers in every industry 
should be given the fullest possible voice in the determination of the 
conditions under which they are employed, provided this does not 
encroach upon the operations of the commercial management or 
lessen the proper authortiy of the foreman. ... These reeommend- 
ations of the Whitley Committee have repeatedly been approved by 
the Federation and we desire once more to state in emphatic terms 
our approval of them and especially of the proposals for district 
councils. ‘The recommendations of the Whitley Committee, if 
properly carried out, will give the worker a new and honourable 
status. In the national council of the industry and in the joint 
industrial council, his representative will sit on an absolute equality 
with the employer’s and will have an equal voice in determining the 
general conditions subject to which industry is carried on.... 
We believe, also, that in industries where circumstances permit of 
their formation, works Committees will do much to make the 
worker realize that he is acquiring a new status in industry.” 

A Government Commission on Industrial Unrest, reporting about 
the same time as the Whitley Committee, approved the principle 
of the latter’s report, the commissioners for the north-west area 
affirming it to be “ a statesmanlike proposal of the best method 
of dealing with unrest.” 


Works Committees 


During the war, the problems of the dilution of skilled with 
unskilled labour, the replacement of men by women, the fixing of 
piece-rates and other methods of payment, and the difficulties in 
regard to time-keeping and absenteeism, led to the establishment 
many joint works committees to consider these matters, and many 
of these bodies were later developed into general works committees. 
The pit committees in the mining districts were organized on a 
joint basis to increase the output of coal by ensuring better time- 
keeping and proper facilities for work. Similar joint committees 
were set up in the iron works at Clevelandand Durham, and in both 
cases the scheme was declared to have increased production 
substantially. 

Since the adoption of the Whitley report, works committees 
have been formed not only in industries possessing joint industrial 
councils, but also in industries which have not yet established in- 

dustrial councils. Where there is a national industrial council a 
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model constitution for works committees is drawn up providing for 
representation of employers and employees at periodical meetings, 
and this draft constitution is usually adopted by the works com- 
mittees in the industry. 


There are no statistics available as to the number of firms that 
have set up works committees, but the British Ministry of 
Labour reported in September, 1920, that there had been a large 
increase in the number of works committees formed during the 
previous few months, and the following industries are listed as 
having adopted the works committee system :— 


Artificial Stone Music Trades. 
Asbestos. Needles and Fish-hooks. 
Bobbin and Shuttle Making. Optical Instruments. 
Brewing. Patent Fuel. 
Cement. Plate and Sheet. 
China Clay. Pottery. 

Elastic Web. Printing. 

Flour Milling. Quarrying. © 
Gloves. Rubber. 

Gold. Silk. 

Silver. Spelter. 

Horological and Allied Trades. Tin-Making. 


Gov’t Industrial Establishments. Wall-paper. 
(Admiralty, Office of Works) Wire. 
Matches. 


In addition to the industries which had already formed com- 
mittees, the following were reported to have the matter under 
consideration :— | 


Cable-Making Local Authorities (Non-Trading Services). 


Cocoa, etc. Local Authorities (Administrative, etc., Staffs.) 
Coir Matting. Sea-Fishing (Grimsby.) 
Gas. Tramways. 
Gov’t Industrial Wool (and Allied) Textiles. © - 
Establishments. 


(Air Ministry). 


The Ministry of Labour states that ‘many works committees 
have shown themselves capable of valuable constructive work in 
addition to such activities as the removal of grievances, the im- 
provement and supervision of working conditions” etc., and cites as 
typical examples: an investigation into foundry costs, the report 
on which the works manager described as the best memorandum 
on the subject he had seen; an investigation into the system of 
issuing tools and the improvement thereof; an inquiry into the 
problem of fatigue in the industry and suggestions for improving 
time-keeping and increasing output. 


Among the matters reported as coming within the scope of 
works committees are the following: wages, piece-work rates; 
application of special legislation; awards or agreements; new pro- 
cesses or change of process; grievances; application of rules; 
grading of workers; dismissals; discipline; general shop conditions 
and amenities; hours of work; meal hours; starting and stopping 
times; overtime; arrangements for holidays; arrangement of shifts, 
night-work; safety practices; medical and first-aid work; dining 
service; shop comfort and hygiene; benevolent work; social act- 
ivities. 


- 
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_ Turning to theJUnited States, and bearing in mind differences 
in’ the industrial organization of the two countries, the much less 
completely organized parties in industry in the United States, and 
the acceptance in Britain of collective bargaining as a part of the 
normal machinery of industry, we find that the same spirit which 
has found expression in Britain has been developing in America, 
has been intensified by war conditions, and stimulated by British 
experience. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labour, 
in its report of June 1918, affirmed its belief “that in all large per- 
manent shops, a regular arrangment should be provided whereby :— 


First, a committee of the workers would meet with the shop manage- 
ment to confer over matters of promotion; and whereby 

Second, such committee could carry beyond the foreman and the 
superintendent to the general manager or to the president any im- 
portant grievance which the workers may have with reference to wages , 
hours and conditions. 

It is fundamental for efficiency in production that tne essentials 
of team work be understood and followed by all. There must be oppor- 
tunity for intercourse and exchange of viewpoints between workers 
and managers. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce called together a 
Reconstruction Congress of American Industries at Atlantic City in 
December, 1918. One of the resolutions passed at this meeting of 
representatives of nearly four hundred industries contained the 
following clause: ‘The most potent measure in bringing about 
industrial harmony and prosperity is adequate representation of the 
parties in interest; existing forms of representation should be care- 
fully studied and availed of, in so far as they may be found to have 
merit and are adaptable to the peculiar conditions in the various in- 
dustries.”’ The Committee on Industrial Relations of this body 
declared: “Employees should be accorded a voice in determining 
the conditions under which their work is performed by the un- 
-trammeled election of plant and shop committees to deal with 
these matters in conjunction with management.” ow, 5 


In February and March, 1919, a commission of employers, 
designated by the Secretary of Labour, visited Great Britain to 
study industrial conditions and methods of dealing with labour 
reconstruction problems, and this commission examined the Whitley 
system with special interest and care. In their report to the 
Secretary of Labour, made early in April 1919, they stated that 
enquiry developed that the British employers, when conversant 
with the Whitley plan, were\almost universally in favour of it; 
also that -British employers favoured trade union organization 
among their workmen and favoured not only collective bargain- 
ing, but closer touch with the employed. 

An Industrial Conference, convened by- President Wilson, 
reported in January 1920, as follows:— 


_ The guiding thoughtfof the conference has been that the right 
relationship between employer and employee can be best promoted by 
the deliberate organization of that relationship. That organization 
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_should<provide for the joint action of managers and employees in 
dealing with their common interests. It should emphasize the res- 
ponsibility of managers to know men at least as intimately as they 
know materials, and the right and duty of employees to have a know- 
ledge of the industry, its processes and policies. Employees need to 
understand their relation to the joint endeavour so that they may once 
more have a creative interest in their work. 


In the United States, the organization of Joint Industrial 
Councils on a national scale has been confined necessarily to indus- 
tries in which the employers and workers are both organized na- 
tionally. Two! of the first industries to set up permanent. joint 
national bodies composed of representatives of employers and 
employees were the printing and clothing trades. . Employees in the 
former industry are organized in one of the oldest and most con- 
servative unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labour, 
while the largest clothing workers’ union is of comparatively recent 
growth, with a large foreign membership. In addition to these 
industries, some progress has been made in different branches of the 
marine industry, and a joint council has been set up in the electrical 
construction industry. | 


An International Joint Conference Council for the Printing 
Industry and Allied Trades was set up in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed in April, 1919, and ratified by four associations of 
employers and five international trade unions. ‘The scheme, there- 
fore, covers the firms which do from 70 to 75 per cent. of the book, 
periodical and job printing business of the United States. The 
Council, which consists of ten members, is to be thoroughly in- 
formed as to “conditions and interests of all parties in the industry 
and in a position to suggest for ratification regulations which shall 
eventually become the law of ,the industry..... In _ carrying 
out its purposes, the Council is to function through local unions, 
chapels and shop committees afhliated with the respective inter- 
national unions, parties to this agreement, local allied printing 
trades councils, and local associations of employers in the respect- 
ive trades.” 


Among the activities which are included within the scope of the 
Council are not only wage scales and specific wage agreements, but 
the outlining of general trade policies which will secure the greatest 
degree of co-operation and protect the interests of the public; legis- 
lation affecting the trade; methods for securing uniform hours and 
shop practices; co-operation with the Government in regard to 
selling prices; consideration and review of causes of disputes; 
apprenticeship; improvement of processes and standards of work- 
manship; safeguarding the rights of designers of improvements, 
determination of the practicability of establishing wage adjustment 
boards, and in fact, the consideration of any matter of “interest 
to the trade whether industrial, educative, economic, legislative 
or hygienic.” 7 

F. A. Silcox, Director of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the United States Typothetae of America (one of the employers’ 
associations), stated early in 1920: . 

One of the chief accomplishments of the councils is intangible in 
its nature. The representatives of the employers and of the unions, by 


getting together in an informal way around the table and discussing 
frankly, without heat or passion, the many perplexing problems in 
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which both groups are vitally interested, have developed an industrial 
goodwill and respect for one another’s opinions which are of material 
assistance in laving the foundation for better industrial relations 
throughout the entire industry. Their method is a joint investigation 
of the facts. On the basis of the facts thus ascertained a constructive 
programme is worked out. 


Among the tangible results of the council have been the adoption 
of a set of principles to guide local wage negotiations. These have 
proved useful in the several cases in which they have been tried out. 
In one particular city—-Denver—it was possible by the application of 
the principles agreed ‘upon to get a peaceful adjustment for the first 
time in three years. 

One of the most constructive acts of the council has been the 
adoption of a resolution to the effect that the organizations represented 
will voluntarily adopt the forty-four hour week throughout the country 
on May Ist, 1921. The latest reduction in hours was brought about 
through country-wide strikes costing both the employers and the 
unions millions of dollars. From all indications the next reduction of 
hours will come about peacefully and without upsetting the industry . . . 
Other subjects to which the council is giving attention are the stan- 
dardization of contracts, the apprenticeship prob'em, the creation of 
district councils, and wage uniformity. 


In the electrical construction industry of the United States, a Naess 
national industrial council similar to that in the printing trades council in 
was created in April 1920. The council consists of ten members the 
representing equally the National Association of Electrical Con- bate 
tractors and Dealers and the International Brotherhood of Elec- Industry. 
trical Workers. Provision is made for conciliation in case of dis- 
putes, the council to act as arbitrator if necessary, and for the 
appointment of committees for special purposes. At the first 
meeting of the council, consideration was given to such subjects as 
uniform working conditions throughout the industry; standard- 
ization of wages to be based on statistics of the cost of living and 
other data to be collected; the prevention of improper combin- 
ations of local contractors or uniohs, or both, to keep out outside 
contractors or workers as the case might be; conciliation and 
arbitration; joint district and local councils through which the 
national council may function; and other questions of importance 
to the whole industry. 

Asa development of the National Adjustment Commission and Nationa’ 
the local commissions which were organized in the United States on ao es 
a basis of representation from employers’ and workmen’s associa- Longshore» 
tions, and which controlled wages and working conditions in the Par iarior 
longshore industry during the war, a plan was formulated for con- 
tinued joint action by these bodies as well as by the similar organiz- 
ations in the marine industries. Tentative agreements were drawn 
up whereby a national industrial council was to be formed in each 
ease. These agreements are subject to ratification by the various 


bodies interested. Ving 


Works and Shop Committees 

One of the earliest and best known works committee systems in 2pe Colorado 
the United States, with the inception of which is associated the name 
of the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, former Minister of Labour of 
Canada, is the plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company which 
was established in 1915. Representatives are selected from the five 
divisions of the steel works or mining samps arid these meet in joint 
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conference with an equal or smaller number of representatives of 
the management at least once in every four months. Four joint 
committees of twelve members each are elected yearly at one of 
these conferences: one on industrial co-operation and conciliation, 
for the consideration of any matter pertaining to the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes, terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, maintenance of discipline, company stores, etc.; the second 
on safety and accidents; the third on sanitation, health and housing, ° 
and the fourth on recreation and education. If the conciliation 
committee fails to settle a dispute, the matter is referred to arbitra- 
tion. Similar representation plans are in operation in several other 
plants in the United States. . 


‘Another type of industrial committee found in the United 
States is that formulated by Mr. John Leitch and modelled on the 
American form of government. This comprises a House of Re- 
presentatives composed of delegates elected by the workers; a Senate, 
made up of superintendents and foremen, and a Cabinet consisting of 
the highest officers of the company. This system provides an orderly 
method of adjusting grievances and receiving suggestions, but there 
is no provision for joint sessions of management and men and thus 
one of the valuable features of the joint system is lacking. An 
important factor in the Leitch plan is the semi-monthly dividend 
based on increases in production. 


Committee systems initiated through awards of the National 
War Labour Board or other governmental agency during the war, 
provided for equal representation of employers and 2mployed on 
the committee, for both separate and joint sessions, and for collect- 
ive agreements. In some cases, provision is made for arbitration of 
disputed matters. . | 


Still another system is found in the clothing plant of Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, Chieago. » The basis of the scheme is an 
agreement with the trade union in which almost all the employees 
are organized. <A distinctive feature is the provision for arbitration 
by an “impartial chairman” who presides over the ‘‘trade board”’ 
and decides questions on which the representatives of the manage- 
ment and the workers fail to agree. As a final court of appeal there 
is a “board of arbitration” of three members, one chosen by the 
company, one by the employees and the third by the other two. 
These boards have jurisdiction over all matters that arise under 
the agreement including grievances, rates of wages, hours of labour, 
recognition of unions, questions of discipline, etc. Decisions 
rendered by the boards are incorporated in the agreement and thus 
is built up a body of law for the government of the industry. The 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx plan has had nine years’ successful 
experience, being established i 1911. It differs from some other 
plans in providing for collective bargaining with the union, but 
there is little scope for constructive activities relating to production 
welfare, education, ete. ; 


It is authoritatively stated that over 250 plants in the United 
States had in operation some form of works committee or other 
type of “industrial democracy” at the end of 1919. 


_ In November 1919, the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statisties reported that information had been received regarding 
20 
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about one hundred and sixty companies which had works com- 
mittees of some sort operating in their plants. ‘In almost all cases 
where an opinion was expressed, the plan was working satisfactorily 
although a number qualified this opinion with the statement 
that it had not yet been in effect long enough to permit of a determin- 
ation as to whether it would result in better relations permanently. 
Several companies state also that while it was feared at the outset 
that there might be a tendency to elect the more radical members 
of the force as representatives, the general tendency had been 
toward selection of workmen who.were fair-minded and unpre- 
judiced.”’ 


WORKS COUNCIL LAWS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


While the present study is confined to Joint Councils in In- 
dustry in Canada, Great Britain and the United States, it will not 
be out of place to make brief mention of the works committee move- 
ment in European continental countries. 


The Workers’ Committee Act, recently passed by the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, is applicable to all industrial enterprises num- 
bering at least fifty employees, or connected with the transporta- 
tion, telegraphic or telephonic service. Workers’ committees are 
to be appointed at the request of one-quarter of the employees, 
the members being elected by workers over 21 years of age. The 
functions of the committees will include the consideration and dis- 
cussion of working conditions, remuneration, shop or welfare in- 
stitutions, ete. Before arriving at any decision in such matters, 
employers will be required to submit their plans to the committee 
for approval. The committee is entitled—or if either party wishes 
it, obliged—to mediate in all disputes arising out of the conditions 
of labour, or the dismissal of workers. The Act will go into force 
immediately. 


In Germany, following the close of war, a Works Council Law was 
submitted to the National Assembly; after much discussion, it was 
passed on January 18, 1920. This law provides for the compulsory 
setting up of works councils in all establishments employing twenty 
or more. persons, whether manual workers or salaried employees. 
The law is applicable also to agricultural and to home workers. 
All manual and non-manual workers, without distinction of sex, 
who are 18 years of age and in possession of their civic rights, may 
vote at the election of works councils. Members of the works 
councils must be German citizens over 24 years of age, who have 
finished their vocational training and have, at date of election, 
worked at least six months in the establishment and at least three 
years in-the trade or occupation in which they are engaged. Mem- 
bers of the works council are elected for a term of one year but 
their re-election is permissible. It is evident from a number of 
the provisions of the law that there is no intention of driving the 
trade unions from their chosen field of activity, but that the Gov- 
ernment has desired workmen’s councils only in addition to, and 
co-operating with, the trade unions. 

Works councils are required to co-operate in the introduction 
and application of new methods of work and in the promotion of 
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industrial peace; to ensure the execution of any award accepted by 
the interested parties; to deal with shop regulations; to safeguard 
the workers’ right of combination; to receive complaints; to co- 
operate in matters relating to health and safety, and to take part 
in the administration of pension funds and other welfare institu- 
tions in the establishment. , 

In Austria, there came into force on July 25, 1919, a law 
making the establishment of works councils obligatory. The fune- 
tions of the councils are comprehensive. They attend to the con- 
cluding, maintaining and interpreting of collective agreements, and 
in doing so, have to co-operate with the trade unions. Matters 
concerning wages which have not been arranged by collective agree- 
ments, are likewise entrusted to the councils. They are author- 
ized to examine pay-rolls and to control the payment of wages, to 
participate in the management of all welfare institutions and to 
act as boards of appeal with respect to the dismissal of manual 
workers or salaried employees. Provision is made for a monthly 
joint conference to discuss improvements in the plant and ma- 
chinery and the general administration of the establishments. In 
commercial businesses, where at least thirty salaried employees and 
manual workers are employed, as well as in all factories and mines, 
the council is entitled to demand that a balance sheet shall be sub- 
mitted to it once a year, otgether with a profit and loss account, and 
statistics of wages. In jofiit stock companies, the council is entitled 
to elect two of the members of the board of directors. Employees 
over 18 years of age have the right to elect members of the council, 
such members being persons of 24 years of age and upwards, who 
have been employed for.at least six months. 


\ 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In Great Britain, the proposal of the Whitley Report was that 
national industrial councils should be established first and that 
they should promote the formation of district councils and works 
committees. This suggestion is the logical result of the fact that 
in Great Britain the important industries are organized in national 
employers’ associations and trade unions which cover almost entire 
industries. On this side of the Atlantic, there is no such complete 
organization and the procedure followed in Great Britain is less 
applicable. The result is that joint action on the part of employers 
and employed in Canada and the United States is generally de- 
veloped first in the plant or shop. ‘ 

In a few plants in the United States, there were experiments 
along these lines before the war intensified the labour problem, 
but the great majority of the schemes now in operation in the 
United States were adopted during the war or since the Armistice. 
The National War Labour Board, the Shipping Labour Adjustment 
Board, the Fuel and Railroad administrations and other govern- 
mental agencies accepted the principle of joint action and provided 
for the installation of plant and shop committees in their awards, 
or encouraged their formation in other ways. | 

Canadian and American experience with voluntary organized 
works committees varies from the plans which are based on labour 
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organization and collective bargaining to those in which trade 
unions are not recognized, and though there may be collective deal- 
ing with the representatives of the workers, there is no ‘‘collective 
bargaining’’ in the sense which labour usage has given to that 
term. ; 

One of the most valuable features of the plant, or shop com- 
mittee, is its provision for regular meetings and joint discussion 
by the representatives of both parties freely chosen and protected 
against discrimination for any opinions expressed in the joint con- 
ference. Separate sessions are provided in nearly all cases so that 
there may be even greater freedom of discussion. Serious and | 
prolonged strikes and lock-outs have arisen from petty causes which | 
might have been adjusted if the matter had been approached in the 
proper manner. The inventive mind of the intelligent workman : 
can put at the service of the employer a technical knowledge and | 
eritical faculty of inestimable value, and the management can give — 
the employee an insight into the problem of obtaining raw materials, | 
credits, marketing, etc., that will provide a truer perspective of the | 


4 


whole business of production. 


Joint shop and plant committees and councils are still in an 
early stage of development, and training is necessary for the re- 
presentatives on both sides. In order that they may be successful, 
the employees and the management must, moreover, come together 
in a spirit of co-operation. Their usefulness will depend 
upon the spirit in which they are adopted. An attitude 
of suspicion, paternalism, or indifference, will nullify the benefits 
of the most carefully prepared plan. The system of employee 
representation, therefore, should be thoroughly democratic. The 
records should be accessible to the workers, and the rules easily 
amended after approval by the joint committee. 


It is not possible, nor is it desirable, to Suggest any hard and 
fast rule as to how such joint bodies should be constituted, or what 
their precise functions Should be. These are matters to be worked 
out by employers and employees in collaboration. 





The Department of Labour has on file particulars of the 
various plans for joint committees or councils in industry which 
have been developed in Canada, as well as information regarding 
similar plans which have been organized in Great Britain and the 
United States. This information will be furnished to employers 
and employees on request, and in addition, the Department is in 
a position to furnish such technical assistance as may be requested 
in connection with the adoption of any plans for joint industrial 
eouncils or plant and shop committees. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the J.a- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a review of fatal indus- 
trial accidents in Canada during 1920, 
and it is accompanied by a supplement 
relating to the report of a conference 
on the subject of joint industrial coun- 
ceils in which a number of the principal 
men employed by various Canadian 
firms in industrial relations work took 
part. A bulletin on Wages and Hours 
of Labour in. Canada 1901-1920 is also 
issued as a Supplement. 


At the beginning of February un- 
employment among trade unions was 
18.07 per cent of the total membership 
as compared with 13.05 per cent at the 
beginning of January and 4.02 per cent 
at the beginning of February, 1920. 
According to returns received from 
5,000 firms there was a steady decline in 
the average amount of employment as 
compared with the average for the pre- 
vious month. | 

The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods continued to decline, 
averaging $14.08 at the beginning of 
February as compared with $14.48 at 
the beginning of January, $15.77 in 
in February, 1920, $13.41 in February, 
1919, and $7.75 in February 1914. The 
- Index number of wholesale prices also 
continued to decline, being 270.1 for 
February, as compared with 281.3 for 


The month 
in brief 


_ January, 343.5 for February, 1920, 279.8 


for February, 1919, and 136.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during February than. 
during January, but less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. There were in existence 
during the month 22 strikes involving 
about 2,624 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 23,547 working days. 
At the end of the month there were on 
record 15. strikes involving about 2,283 


workpeople. 

Proceedings During February the 
under the Department received re- 
Industrial ports from two Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation —_ vestigation established to 
Act deal with disputes be- 


tween (1) various min- 
ing companies operating in the Edmon- 
ton District and their employees, being 
members of Local Union No. 4070 United 
Mine Workers of America, and (2) the 
Canadian Express Company, lines in 
Canada, and certain of its employees, 
being wagonmen, porters, clerks and 
messengers, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 
Two applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards, and, in connec- 
tion with an application which had been 
received during January, consent to the 
establishment of a Board was declined 
by the Company concerned. 
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Revised agenda The third: meeting of 
of third Inter- the General Conference 
nationalLabour of the International 
Conference Labour Organization 

has been postponed by 
the Governing Body from April to 
October: next. The original agenda 
which appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for October, 1920, has been shghtly 
modified in respect. to the grouping of 
items, in order to facilitate the appoint- 
~ ment of technical advisers competent in 
each of the subjects. 
is as follows: (1) Reform of consti- 
tution of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. (2) Adap- 
tation to agricultural labour of - the 
Washington decisions concerning the 
regulation of the hours of work. (3) 
Adaptation to agricultural labour of the 
Washington decisions concerning (a) 
measures for the prevention of, or pro- 
viding against, unemployment; (b) pro- 
tection of women and children. (4) 
Special measures for the protection of 
agricultural workers: (a) technical 
agricultural education; (b) living-in 
conditions of agricultural workers; (c) 
guarantee of the rights of association 
and combination; (d) protection against 
accident, sickness, invalidity and old 
age. (5) Disinfection of wool infected 
with anthrax spores. (6) Prohibition of 
the use of white lead in painting. (7) 
The weekly rest-day in industrial and 
commercial employment. (8)-(a) The 
prohibition of the employment of any 
person under the age of 18 years as 
trimmer or stoker; (b) the compulsory 
medical examination of all children em- 
ployed on board ship. 


On February 19 the 
executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress 
of Canada waited upon 
the Dominion Govern- 
ment and presented a 
legislative programme embodying re- 
quests contained in resolutions passed 
at the last annual convention. These in- 
eluded the following: With regard to 
conventions and recommendations of 


Legislative 
prozramme 

of Trades and 
Labour Con- 
gress of Canada 
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the International Labour Conferences 
of the League of Nations a request was. 
made that steps be taken to give effect to 
all these matters accepted by the govern- 
ment as coming within the sphere of the 
Federal Parliament, especially as to the 
eight-hour day on public works, ete., 
and unemployment insurance. A _ re- 
quest was made for the establishment of 
old age pensions, and state insurance for 
sickness. With regard to immigration, 
requests of the previous year were re- 
newed, for repeal of the amendments 
to the Immigration Act making possible 
the deportation of British born subjects, 
the establishment of a central empire 
emigration board, the prevention of the 


' recruiting of labour outside of Canada 


by private agencies, and the limitation 
of the number of orientals in Canada to 
not more than one for each one thousand 
of population. Amendments to the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act ex- 
tending the provisions of the Act to 
apply to police, firemen, ete., and to the 
industries mentioned in the Act whether 
owned privately or publicly were re- 
quested. Requests were also made for 
the creation of a tariff commission on 
which labour should have represen- 
tation, for the granting of representation 
to workers on the boards of management 
of the Canadian National Railways and 
express companies, for the establishment 
of national and departmental councils 
for the Federal Government Service 
similar to the provisions of the Whitley 
Committee’s Report. Amendments to 
the Criminal Code were asked (a) to 
repeal the section referring to sedition 
and seditious intention, libel and con- 
spiracy; (b) to re-insert the section 
formerly in the code permitting watch- 
ing and besetting (picketing) to obtain 
or communicate information; (c¢) to 
reconsider amendments passed during 
1919, especially the elimination of the 
words ‘‘force,’’ ‘‘terrorism,’’ ete; (d) 
to add an amendment defining sympa- 
thetic strikes; and (e) to provide 
punishment by imprisonment for persons 
hoarding foodstuffs. Amendments to 
the Franchise Act, 1920, were requested 
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providing for (a) repeal of the clause 
prohibiting trade unions or similar 
organizations from contributing to 
election campaign funds; (b) making 
federal election day a public holiday; 
and (¢) providing for election by group 
constituencies under proportional repre- 
sentation. Requests of previous years 
were renewed for co-operative legis- 
lation, extension of public ownership of 
public utilities, amendments. to the 
Copyright Act, registration of union 
labels, and changes in terms of service 
and remuneration of rural mail carriers. 


The fourteenth an- 
nual conference of the 


Annual Con- 
ference of 


Dominion Dominion Social Service 
Social Service Council was held at 
Council London, Ont., on Jan- 


uary 25-27. <A wide 

range of social problems were discussed, 
among these being Child Welfare, So- 
cial Hygiene, the Marriage Laws, Polit- 
ical Purity and the Franchise, Prohibi- 
tion, Criminology, Indian Affairs, Im- 
migration and Industrial Life, and the 
Problem of Unemployment. It was de- 
eided that the Motion Picture Committee 
and the Child Welfare Committee, which 
are now sub-committees of the executive, 
should be made standing committees of 
the Council, and that a pamphlet giving 
information on Child Welfare Week 
would be prepared and sent to all or- 
ganizations interested. In regard to 
Immigration and Industrial Life, the 

Council declared itself in favour of the 

following legislation: (1) minimum wage 
laws, first for women and girls, then for 
boys, later for at least the unorganized 
“men workers; (2) a programme for 
dealing with unemployment including 
(a) a national employment service, (b) 

“buffer employment’’ and (c) unem- 
ployment insurance; (3) health in- 

surance; (4) old age pensions, and (5) 
the right of both employers and em- 

ployees to free speech, free assembly, 

freedom to organize, and to be represent- 

ed by persons of their own choice. A 
proposal was adopted that the Minister 
of Immigration be approached in regard 
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to the holding of a conference on the 
Canadianization of Immigrants. It was 
shown that in 1918 there were 403,221 
non-English alien males over 16 years 
of age in Canada of whom 252,977, or 
62.5 per cent, were not naturalized. A 
scheme for absorbing these people in a 
national sense was suggested which pro- 
vided for imparting a working know- 
ledge of English; teaching what is meant 
by Canadian citizenship; and _ incor- 
porating in Canadian national life what- 
ever was found valuable in the lives of 
the newcomers. It was suggested that 
the Minister of Immigration should give 
to each provincial treasurer an allotted 
erant for Canadianizing purposes, such 
grant to be administered by the Min- 
ister of Education, and that there should 
be an advisory council for this purpose. 
In discussing the unemployment pro- 
blem, it was pointed out that unemploy- 
ment comes by seasons and cycles, that 
unemployment arising out of trade de- 
pressions could be mitigated by reserv- 
ing government work of a non-urgent 
character for the recurrent periods of 
hard times, and that careful regulation 
of the tide of emigration and unemploy- 
ment insurance would help to relieve 
the situation. Technical education, it 
was stated, was an essential plank in any 
programme for the prevention of unem- 
ployment. The report of the Committee 
on Penology, which was adopted, con- 
tained the following statement: ‘‘The 
industrial systems in all such (penal) 
institutions should be so extended to 
render unnecessary any stone-pile and 
unproductive work and should include 
productive industrial activity, establish- 
ed by the Government to render sup- 
port and aid to prisoner’s family, or for 
deposit to prisoner’s credit, to be paid 
upon his parole or expiration of sen- 
tence.’’ The convention also favoured 
the establishment of women’s courts, 
juvenile courts in all centres, the ap- 
pointment of women magistrates and 
women officers to deal with women of- 
fenders in the courts and the jails, and 
the provision of an adequate system for 
boarding out of children so that they 
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are visited, at least while young, by wo- 
men more frequently than once a year. 
Another motion adopted by the con- 
vention was to the effect that the Coun- 
cil recommend to the respective author- 
ities that further experiments be made 
in proportional representation in muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal elections 
and that the report be sent to the units 
for their recommendation and considera- 
tion. It was decided that the next an- 
nual meeting should be held at Win- 
nipeg. 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary Presidents, Most Rev. 8. P. 
Matheson, D.D. LU.D., Primate of 
Canada, and Chester D. Massey; Pre- 
sident, Very Rev. Dean L. N. Tucker, 
London, Ont.; General Secretary, Rev. 
' Dr. J. G. Shearer, Toronto; Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Charlotte Whitton, To- 
ronto; Recording Secretary, Rev. Dr. T. 
Albert Moore. 


Convention of A convention of the 
Ontario Pro- Provincial Builders’ and 
vincial Builders’ Supply Association, of 
and Supply Ontario, was held at 
Association - Stratford on February 
15-17. Resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the proposed 
8-hour day; opposing any further legis- 
lation to inerease workmen’s com- 
pensation above the present rate of 
66 2-3 per cent; requesting the com- 
pensation board to take another vote in 
regard to the formation of an accident 
prevention association; pledging sup- 
port and sympathy toward the proposal 
of optional employment and urging that 
future agreements contain a clause 
whereby the union which is a party to 
the agreement will agree conclusively 
not to leave work on sympathetic 
strikes. While agreeing as to a fair 
amount of technical education, the 
feeling of the Association was not to 
impose on the apprentice the penalty or 
pressure of attending night classes, but 
to use their influence among the mem- 
bers to pay a wage that will be in line 
with the cost of living, and average as a 
minimum one-third of the rate paid 
journeymen at the time of employment. . 
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The following officers were elected: 
president, Norris E. Gibb, Sarnia; 
first vice-president, L. A. Boss, London; 
second vice-president, P. McCarthy, 
Sault Ste. Marie; secretary-treasurer, 
George Gander, .Toronto. : 


British Indus- 
trial Safety 
Conference 


An Industrial Safety 
Conference, the first of 
its kind to be held in 
England, which was or- | 
ganized by the Home Office and the 
British Industrial Safety First Asso- 
ciation, was held at London on Septem- 
ber 22, 1920. At this meeting Mr. 
Gerald Bellhouse, C.B.E., Deputy Chief. 
Inspector of Factories, stated that -in 
1919 notices were received by Inspectors 
of the Factory Department of 1,384 
fatal accidents, 40,056 accidents due to 
machinery and 84,582 non-machinery 
cases. He said that two-thirds of the 
accidents reported were not due to 
machinery at all and of the remainder 
not more than one-third could have 
been prevented by better safe-guards. 
The majority of accidents were due to 
acts and defaults of the individual and 
could’ be eliminated only if the indi- 
vidual could be taught to take proper 
precautions against accidents. This 
educational work is the main function 
of the “Safety First’? movement. . Ex- 
amples were quoted from documents of 
the National Safety Council of the 
United States which showed that in a 
steel plant employing 2,500 men, the 
number of men injured declined from 
769 in 1916 to 351 in 1917 and 124 in 
1918. During the first five years of 
accident prevention work in the estab- 
lishments of the International Harvester 
Company deaths from accidents were 
reduced 60 per cent, and the United 
States Steel Corporation stated that 
during twelve years ending with 1918 
23,195 of its employees were saved from 
being either killed or seriously injured 
compared with the accident record of 
1906. It was claimed, he said, in the 
United States, that given a proper safety 
organization 75 per cent of all accidental 
deaths and serious injuries could be 
eliminated in industry. Five points were 
mentioned as essential to the success of 
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a “Safety First” organization. (1) An 


employer in active sympathy with the 
movement; (2) a safety inspector with 
authority to supervise all the safety 
work in the factory; (3) the co-operation 
of the foremen; (4) the establishment of 
a safety committee composed of re- 
presentatives of the management and 
the workers, meeting at regular intervals 
to inquire into the causes of accidents, 
to receive reports of the safety inspector 
to inspect the works at regular intervals 
and make recommendations on all 
matters appertaining to safety; (5) the 
use of bulletin boards on which are 
pasted pictures and stories to impress 
upon workmen what they can do to 
protect themselves. 


British Labour On January 11, a joint 


_andUnemploy- meeting of the National 


Executive of the British 
Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress was held at London. 
The object of the meeting was to con- 
sider the policy which the labour move- 
ment should adopt toward the invitation 
of the government to co-operate with it 
and with employers in a Committee of 
Inquiry into measures for the alleviation 
of unemployment, and to declare its 
attitude toward the proposal of the 
government that short-time working 
should be extended as a means of dis- 
tributing the amount of available em- 
ployment. The short time was con- 
demned on the ground that it was 
made without any consideration of the 
diminution of home demands for com- 
modities which would follow upon it 
in consequence of the decrease in pur- 
chasing power. The invitation to co- 
operate with the government in the 
Committee of Inquiry was also rejected. 
A joint committee was then appointed 
by the meeting to draft a definite pro- 
gramme and policy with regard to 
unemployment. The Committee pre- 
sented its report at a joint delegate con- 
ference composed of the full executives 
or their representatives of the trade 
unions and local labour organizations, 
which met on January 27. The Joint 
Committee asked the Conference to 


ment 
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vote upon two resolutions, the first 
endorsing and accepting the report ot 
the Committee, and the second pro- 
viding for the communication of the 
report to the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons. Both resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted by the Congress. 

The proposals in the report for dealing 
with unemployment fall under two 
heads; first the maintenance of the 
unemployed and under-employed, and 


secondly the provision of work. With 


regard to the first it was recommended 
“that a person for whom no work is 
available at the Employment Exchanges, 
or through his or her Trade Union, shall 
be entitled to maintenance, and that the 
rate of maintenance (including benefits 
under the Unemployment Iinsuranc>? 
Act, 1920) shall be at least 40s. per 
week for each householder, and 25s. 
per week for each single man or woman 
above the age of 18, with additional 
allowances for dependants.”’ Also ‘“‘that 
the payment of benefits should be con- 
tinued so long-as a person remains un- 
employed.’’ Where short time is being © 
worked, payment of maintenance rates 
calculated on the total number of days 
lost is recommended. Recommendations 
were also made for the inauguration of 
training schemes for men and women 
and for the immediate enforcement of 
those sections of the Education Act, 
1918, which relate to the attendance at 
school and the employment of children 
and young persons. 

With regard to the provision of work 
a number of recommendations were 
made relating to the better organization 
of the requirements of public depart- 
ments and local authorities; housing 
and the encouragement of public guilds; 
control of materials by the Govern- 
ment where production is_ restricted 


through the operation of trusts; the 


withdrawal of juvenile labour, with 
provision for educational training; land 
cultivation, repair of railways, roads, 
waterways and harbours, and _ other 
works of a socially productive character. 
In order to avoid the necessity of short- 
time working, the committee recom- 
mended an immediate legal restriction 
of hours of work to 44 per week without 
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reduction in wages and the prohibition 
of all overtime except when absolutely 
necessary to enable other workers to be 
started. The committee also advise 
the removal of exceptional restrictions 
on borrowing by local authorities, and 
the placing of the credit of the state at 
their service, and the adoption of 
measures for the restoration of industry 
-and foreign commerce including ° an 
immediate resumption of trade with 
Russia. 


The plan arrived at 
by negotiation between 
the British Government 
and the Resettlement 
Committee of the In- 
dustrial Council for the 
Building Industry for 
increasing the supply 
of labour for housing 
schemes, which was out- 
lined in the January issue of the LABouUR 
GAZETTE on pages 61-63, was submitted 
to the executives of the constituent 
bodies of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives on Feb- 
ruary 3, when a decision was reached to 
reject the offer. The plan of the govern- 
ment involved the admission into the 
building industry of 50,000 ex-service 
men. The ground of opposition to this 
plan as given in the February issue of 
the British Labour Gazetie was that with 
proper organization thers was ample 
building trade labour to meet all require- 
ments. With regard to bricklayers it 
was claimed that of the 25,000 who left 
the industry durimg the war large 
numbers were returning each month, 
and during the last few months about 
2,000 apprentices had entered the trade. 
Building and repair work on factories, 
which had fallen into arrears during the 
war, having now been practically com- 
pleted, a large volume of labour was said 
to be available for housing schemes. 


British build- 
ing trades 
reject govern- 
ment scheme 
for employment 
of ex-service 
men y 


The Commonwealth 
of Australia has passed 
an Act providing for the 
settlement of industrial disputes extend- 
ing beyond the linits of any one state. 
It provides for the establishment of a 


Industrial Peace 
Act, Australia 
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Commonwealth Council of Industrial 
Representatives and six or eight other 
members, representative equally of the 
employers and of the recognized organ- 
izations of employees. ‘ihe chairman 
shall be chosen by agreement between 
these representatives of employers and 
employees, or failing agreement, by the 
Governor-General. The powers of the 
Council shall be: (a) To consider any 
matters, conditions and tendencies in 
any part of the Commonwealth leading 
or likely to lead to industrial disputes; 
(b) to inquire into any industrial matter 
brought before it by a member, or re- 
ferred to it by the Governor-General, 
and to declare its opinion thereon; 
(c) to confer with any persons or asso- 
ciations as to any matters affecting the 
prevention or settlement of industrial 
disputes; (d) to appoint Committees for 
the purpose of any inquiry or conference; 
(e) to summon any person for the 
purpose of conference or of giving evi- 
dence; (f) to make reports to the 
Governor-General concerning any in- 
dustrial matter. The Governor-General . 
may also appoint district councils similar 
in constitution powers and functions to 
the principal council, which shall in- 
quire into and report to the latter on 
matters referred to them. Special tri- 
bunals may also be appointed by the 
Governor-General which shall have cog- 
nizance of any industrial dispute re- 
ferred to it by the parties concerned, or 
any dispute as to which no agreement. 
has been reached after the holding of a 
compulsory conference and which has 
been referred to the tribunal. No dispute 
as to which the hearing has commenced 
in the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration shall be referred 
to a special tribunal. The disclosure, 
without the consent of the person con- 
cerned, of evidence relating to any 
trade secret, profits or financial position 
is forbidden, and all such evidence shall 
if so desired, be taken in private. A 
special tribunal, or the chairman thereot, 
or the Minister, may summon any person 
to attend at a conference for the pur- 
pose of preventing or settling industrial 
disputes. Where an agreement is not 
reached at such a conference, the 
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dispute may be referred to a special 
tribunal. Any order cr award made by a 
special tribunal shall be binding on the 
parties concerned and may be enforced 
as an award of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and any agreement made in writing as 
to an industrial dispute before a special 
tribunal or at any compulsory con- 
ference may be filed with the Industrial 
Registrar and thereupon be binding and 
enforceable as if it were an award of 
the Court. The Governor-General may 
appoint a local board to exercise juris- 
diction within the limits prescribed by 
any special tribunal except that_ its 
determinations are subject to review 
by the special tribunal. During the 
currency of any award or order by a 
special tribunal or local board the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration shall not make any 
award or order inconsistent therewith. 


On February 23, re- 
presentatives of prac- 
tically all national and 
r international unions 


Lakour Con- 
ference at 
Washington 


affiliated with the American Federation 


of Labour and of the railroad brother- 
hoods met at a conference at Washing- 
ton, D.C., called by the president, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, under instruction of 
the executive council, to consider alleged 
attacks on the trade union movement, 
and to define their attitude with regard 
to attempts to establish the anti-union 
shop, wage reductions, anti-strike laws, 
compulsory arbitration, labour injunc- 
tions, and other matters affecting labour. 
It was declared by the conference that 
employers and believers in European 
fanaticism were working for the destrue- 
tion of the trade union movement, 
though inspired by different motives 
and using each other as tools in the 
struggle to overwhelm democracy and 
put an end to American progress, poli- 
tically and industrially. Profiteering 
and the over-capitalization of industrial 
and commercial projects, which compel 
the public to pay interest on inflated 
prices, were denounced. The principle 


of collective bargaining was emphasized 
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as one of the great, stabilizing influences 
in industry in the relations between em- . 
ployers and workers. The conference 
called for public support and recogni- 
tion of: ‘‘The right of the working 
people of the United States to organize 
into trade unions for the protection of 
their rights and interests. The right to, 
and practice of, collective bargaining 
by trade unions through representatives 
of their own choosing. The right to 
work and to cease work. The right to 
bestow or withhold patronage. The right 
to the exercise of normal activities in 
furtherance of the welfare of labour.’’ 
The conference also urged public sup- 
port of the following: ‘‘Enactment by 
congress of legislation which shall pro- 
tect the workers in their organized 
capacity against the concept that there 
is a property right in the labour of a 
human being. No application in the 
use of injunctions in industrial disputes 
where they. would not apply in the 
absence of such disputes. Prohibition 
of immigration for a period of not less 
than. two years. More general applica- 
tion of the initiative and referendum 
in the political affairs of the United. 
States and of our several states. Re- 
moval by congress of the usurped 
power of courts to declare unconstitu- 
tional laws enacted by congress. Elec- 
tion of judges. Immediate restoration of 
exemption from or the repeal of all anti- 
combination and _ so-called conspiracy 
laws. Restoration of an adequate fed- 
eral employment service. Administra- 
tion of credit as a public trust in the 
interest of all the people. Repeal by 
the states of all industrial court laws 
and all restrictive and coercive laws, 
including the so-called ‘open port’ law 
of Texas, and freedom from decisions of 
holding tradeunions and _ individual 
members thereof liable in damages for 
the unlawful acts of others.’’ In order 
to carry out the aims and policies of the 
conference, it was decided to establish 
a publicity bureau for the purpose of 
making accessible to everyone the fullest 
information about the work and aims of 
organized labour. 
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A constitutional con- 
vention of 55 delegates 
elected by the employees 


Joint Council 
of People’s 
Light, Gas and 


_ Coke Co., and 55 delegates elected 
Chicago by the company’s of- 

ficials of the People’s 
Light, Gas and Coke Company of 


Chicago, Ill., was held on January 20 
to draft a constitution to give workers 
an equal voice in settling questions of 
wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment. -The first draft of a plan was 
prepared by a bureau of economics after 
a study of measures adopted by large 
industries. The New York periodical 
Law and Labour states that ‘‘In accor- 
dance with the provisions of the plan as 
proposed there will be three employees’ 
councils. Foremen, superintendents or 
any other official who might be regarded 
as representing the Company’s interest 
are not eligible for election to the coun- 
ceils. The councils will be made up as 
follows: (1) Departmental joint coun- 
ceils, one for each department, or group of 
small departments, meeting regularly 
once a month (and in special sessions 
when necessary) on company time, with 
full power to take up all questions con- 
cerning employees in their relations to 
the company. (2) Special joint councils 
(when necessary) representing two or 
more departments and composed of the 
employee representatives and _ the 
management representatives of those 
departmental councils. (3) A general 
joint council made up equally of em- 
ployee representatives and management 
representatives elected by the respective 
departmental councils, a sort of higher 
court. An Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment will be provided to co-operate 
with the employees’ representatives. For 
any employee with a grievance the fol- 
lowing method of procedure is proposed : 
(1) By taking it up with immediate 
superiors in the department where em- 
ployed; or (2) with the duly elected 
employee representative or representa- 
tives in the departmental joint council ; 
or (3) with the manager of industrial 
relations: or (4) by direct petition to 
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the departmental joint council. Appeals 
may be taken from the decisions of the 
lower officials in order of their rank to 
the president, and if the president’s 
decision is not satisfactory, the question 
is automatically submitted to arbitra- 
tion.”’ 


A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Quebec 
legislature by the Provincial Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a board 
of arbitration to prevent strikes among 
policemen, firemen and other public em- 
ployees whose duty it is to protect lives 
and property. 


Jottings 


An industrial relations committee 
composed of three members of the 
Board of Trade, 8 members of the Trades 
and Labour Council, and 3 members 
of the Independent Labour Party has 
been formed at Sault Ste. Marie to con- 
sider and endeavour to settle any dif- 
ferences which may arise. A committee 
with a similar object has also been form- 
ed at Hamilton. 


The Master Lathers’ Association of 
Toronto, which has hitherto been em- 
ploying union members only, has de- 
elared its intention to employ both 
union and non-union help until such - 
time as the trade is re-organized. 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the formation of the Timber 
Industries Council of British Columbia 
to promote co-operation and stability in 
the forest industries, and help the de- 
velopment of the timber resources of the 
provinee; to provide central facilities 
for the association of forest industries 
and timbermen; and to collect and cir- 
culate information useful to timber 
owners, lumbermen, loggers and other 
members of the forest industries. Mr. 
EK. W. Hamber, president and general 
manager of the B. C. Mills, Timber and 
Trading Company, is president of the 
Council which will have representatives 
of the B. C. Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturing Association, the B. C. Loggers’ 
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Association, the Shingle Agency of B. C., 
the B. C. Timber holders’ Association 
(in course of formation) and the Pulp 
and Paper companies. 


On March 2, there was held at Fred- 
ericton, N.B., a meeting of representa- 
tive employers of the province including 
lumbermen, mine owners and manu- 
facturers, and it was decided to form an 
accident prevention society for New 
Brunswick. 


A movement has been started at Chat- 
ham, Ontario, to organize a Safety Coun- 
cil to be composed of the chairmen of 
the safety committees of the industrial 
plants of the city. 


The H. H. Crosby Shoe Company of 
Hebron, N.S., recently presented their 
employees with a six per cent bonus, 
(their portion of the profits on the busi- 
ness for 1920), similar to that paid to 
the employees in 1919. 


The British Ministry of Labour has 
issued a circular to Joint Industrial 
Councils and Interim Industrial Recon- 
struction Committees, and to Trade 
Boards, calling attention to the ad- 
vantages of short-time working, in pre- 
ference to the dismissal of a portion of 
the staffs, as a means of spreading the 


amount of employment available, when 


it is impossible to keep the whole body 


of workpeople fully employed. 


The National Federation of Women 


_ Workers of Great Britain has completed 


its amalgamatic.. with the National 
Union of General Workers, of which 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. is president. The 
General Workers have a membership of 
over 500,000 and the Women Workers 
between 40,000 and 50,000. 


At a meeting of all sections of the 
transport workers held at London, Eng- 


land, on January 2, a resolution was 


adopted calling for the amalgamation of 
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all the different unions of transport 
workers except railwaymen. 


The British Labour Gazette for Feb- 
ruary contains a statement to the effect 
that the Polish Legation has informed 
the Swiss Federal Council of the ad- 
hesion of the Polish Government to the 
Berne Convention of 1906 on the pro- 
hibition of the employment of women at 
night in industrial occupations. Up to 
the present the following states have 
signed this convention: Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Tunisia. 


The death of two members of the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office has recently been reported. 
Baron des Planches and Karl Legien.. 
Baron Edmond Mayor des Planches, who,. 
as representative of the Italian Govern-. 
ment, presided at the International Sea-. 
men’s Conference at Genoa in June, 
1920, died at Rome on December 25. 
Baron des Planches had enjoyed a long 
and distinguished political and diplo- 
matic eareer in the service of Italy.. 
Karl Legien, who died at Berlin om 
December 26, was a Deputy to the Reichs- 
tag and President of the General Union 
of the German Free Trade Unions, an 
office which he had held sinee 1890. It 
will be recalled that M. Guerin the 
French employer member of the Govern- 
ing Body died immediately after the 
April meeting. Three members of the 
Governing Body, as originally consti- 
tuted, have therefore now passed away. 
The death also recently occurred of Miss 
Mary MacArthur, a prominent labour 
leader of Great Britain. Miss Mac- 
Arthur was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the British Section of the 
International Association tor Labour 
Legislation, and she was one of the ad- 
visers to the British labour delegate at 
the First International Labour Confer- 
ence at Washington. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING FEBRUARY, 1921 


I.—General Review 


The average volume of employment 
in Canada continued, during February, 
to show a slightly down- 
ward tendency, the de- 
cline being somewhat 
less pronounced in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia than in the remaining 
provinces. 


The Labour 
Market 


In the Metals, Machinery and Con- 


veyances group a decline was noted early 
in the month in the railway car shops 
in Ontario and in the shipyards and the 
erude, forged, rolled and foundry di- 
visions in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec; later in the month, however, 
some recovery occurred in these indus- 
tries, particularly in the Province of 
Quebec; the shipyards in British Colum- 
pia also showed some improvement in 
the third week. In the Food, Drink and 
Tobacco group gains were recorded in 
the confectionery and tobacco indus- 
tries, but abattoirs and packing houses 
were somewhat less active, while some 
sugar refinery workers were laid off ow- 
ing to the temporary closing of plants; 
other industries in this group continued 
fairly steady. The Textile and Clothing 
groups both made marked gains. during 
the month, especially in Quebee and 
Ontario, where in the former group the 
thread, yarn, cloth, hosiery and knitted 
goods factories, and in the latter group, 
the boot, shoe, hat, cap and garment 
factories were increasingly active. The 
Pulp and Paper industry recorded an 
average decline in the numbers employ- 
ed. In the Woodworking and Furni- 
ture group increased activity in antici- 
pation of the approaching building 
season caused some increase of staffs. 
The Building industry , however, still 
continued generally dormant, and Rail- 
way Construction was also very slack. 


Transportation declined steadily during . 


the month. The Logging industry en- 


tered upon the usual period of inac- 
tivity which marks the interval between 
active operations in the woods and river 
driving; but in British Columbia some 
camps were opening up. The sawmills 
eenerally showed increased activity, 
while the Mining and Quarrying group 
continued to decline. 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes was greater than during 
January, 1921, but less 
than during February, 
1920... There were in — 
existence at some time or other during 
the month 22 strikes, involving approxi- 
mately 2,624 workpeople and resulting 
in an estimated time loss of 23,547 work- 
ing days, as compared with 10 strikes, 
964 workpeople and 15,951 working 
days in January, 1921; and 25 strikes, 
2,345 workpeople and 30,920 working 
days in February, 1920. On February 
1, there were on record 7 strikes, affect- 
ing 430 workpeople. Fifteen strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during February, as compared with six 
in January, 1921. Three of the strikes 
eommencing prior to February and three 


Strikes 


of the disputes commencing during Feb- 


ruary were reported terminated, leaving 
15 strikes, involving 2,283 workpeople 
on record at the end of the month. 


The downward movement in prices 
continued, lower levels being reached in 
practically all lines with 


Prices the steepest declines in 
| grain, vegetables, and 
textiles. The Departmental index num- 


ber of wholesale prices was down to 
270.1 for February as compared with 
281.3 for January, 343.5 for February, 
1920, 279.8 for February, 1919, and 
136.6 for February, 1914. 

The prices of food continued to de- 
cline in most lines, the average cost in 


Beene 
a ee 
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sixty cities of a list of staple foods be- 
ing $14.08 at the beginning of February 
as compared with $14.48 at the begin- 
ning of January, $15.77 in February, 
1920, $13.41 in February, 1919, and 
$7.75 in February, 1914. The chief de. 
ereases for the month were in eggs, but- 
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ter, bread, potatoes, with slight decreases 
in some meats, in bacon, lard, flour, 
rolled oats, rice, beans, prunes, suyar. 
Coal and wood averaged higher, but 
coal prices were lower in some loeali- 
ties. Rents were reported to he rising 
in rates for the annual spring leases. 





I1.—Industries and Trades 


Labour conditions in the steel indus- 
try of Nova Scotia continued depressed 
during February, 
railway employees of the 
steel companies being 
still on strike. SypNEY 
reported the production of the local 
plants as follows: pig iron, 8,100 tons; 
ingots, 11,100 tons; blooms and billets, 
8,700 tons; reds, 2,500 tons; plates, 
3,000 tons; wire, 400 tons; nails, 900 
tons; one blast furnace was in operation; 
the metal roofing trade was decreasingly 
active, but stove and furnace workers 
were fairly well employed. At SypNEY 
Mines production in the steel and iron 
plants was still suspended owing to the 
railway employees’ strike. HaLirax 
reported staffs reduced in the rolling 
mills and in the stationary and portable 
steam engine and boiler shops; only two 
departments of the skate factory were 
in operation. Very dull conditions 
prevailed in the iron working trades at 
AMHERST; the rolling mills closed down 
for lack of orders; about 200 men were 
thrown out of work by the shutting 
down of the malleable iron foundry, 
while other foundries worked only two 
to four days.a week; machine and boiler 
shops also worked on short time, but 
some improvement was looked for; the 
iron enamel plant was very dull. Moul- 
ders at CHARLOTTETOWN had a dull 
month, but electrical workers were busy, 
and other metal workers were fairly 
well employed. The rolling mills at 
Sr. Joun closed down for repairs on 
February 17 for ten days; the nail fact- 
ory partially resumed operations about 
the middle of the month, but experi- 
enced difficulty in securing men; the 
edged-tool factory remained closed. 


Metals and 
Machinery 


the 


Foundries and machine shops at Frep- 
ERICTON were fairly active. At Monc- 
TON the machine shops were normally 
active, but at one roundry the moulding 
department was shut down, while the 
fitters worked only with a small staff. 
At Monrreat the structural iron and 
steel and engine and boiler plants were 
quiet, but the sheet metal and electrical 
industries were fairly active. QupBEc 
reported quiet conditions in the strue- 
tural iron and steel plants; the station- 
ary and portable engine and metal 
roofing industries were very dull, and 
stove and furnace workers had little 
employment. At SHERBROOKE the struc- 
tural iron factories were fairly active, 
but stationary and portable engine and 
boiler plants were quiet. Sr. Hya- 
CINTHE reported employment good in 
the iron foundries and machine shops. 
Less than half the normal staffs were 
employed at the iron foundries at 
THREE Rivers. At Sorex slack con- 
ditions were noted among boiler makers, 
machinists, pattern makers and moul- 
ders. Orrawa and Hutu reported the 
usual seasonal slackness in foundries 
and machine shops, but prospects were 
said to be improving. At Toronto the 
metal and machinery industries generally 
continued quiet with a slight inprove- 
ment in some lines; at one steel plate 
mill, however, the staff was further 
reduced, only a few men being retained; 
tool and die makers were rather more 
active and farm implement factories 
increased their staffs. Hamitron re- 
ported rather quiet conditions through- 
out the group, with the exception of 
steel construction; only about one- 
fourth of the moulders at the stove and 
furnace foundries were employed, and 
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these worked only 4 days a week; a 
similar proportion of machinists were 
at work. At Niagara Fauus the de- 
pression in the metal working trades was 
reflected by conditions in the silver 
plating and cutlery industries, in which 
two of the three local plants were 
running on a 4-day week basis. Sr. 
CATHARINES reported boiler makers 
and electrical workers active, but other 
departments of the metal industry were 
rather quiet. At BrockvILuE the 
furnace foundry showed signs of renewed 
activity; tinsmiths and tool and hard- 
ware workers were fairly well employed. 
The cutlery factory at KINGSTON re- 
mained closed with no immediate pros- 
-pect of reopening. Considerable un- 
employment resulted at BELLEVILLE 
from the temporary shutting down of 
the steel plant; workers on portable 
engines, boilers, hoisting and other 
machinery were well employed. Iron 
foundries at PETERBOROUGH were rather 
quiet with about half the normal 
number of moulders and coremakers 
employed; many machinists also were 
out of work, but boilermakers were well 
employed and general electrical workers 
were very busy, about 1,600 being em- 
ployed. At Gaur the machine shops 
‘were all working on short time, though 
prospects in the iron and steel trades 
were said to be improving. BRant- 
FORD reported fair activity in stationary 
engine and machinery plants, but a few 
men were laid off at the gasoline engine 
works; the steel products plant was 
rather slack; malleable iron and elec- 
trical machinery workers were fairly 
well employed; staffs were slightly re- 
duced at the farm implement. plants. 
KITCHENER reported some increase of 
activity at the foundries and machine 
shops; electrical fixture plants worked 
full time; sheet metal workers, pattern 
makers, farm implement and portable 
and stationary engine workers and 
clock makers were fairly well employed. 
Short time was still the general rule in 
the metal trades at GuELPH, but the 
iron pipe factory ran full time. At 
Woopstrock the foundry ran with re- 
duced staff. Lonpon reported the rol- 
ling mills, wire and iron and concrete 
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machinery plants busy, with full staffs 
employed; engine and boiler makers 
were quiet; the stove and furnace 
foundries were busy, about 1,000 work- 
ers being employed, including those 
engaged in the tin and enamel depart- 
ments; threshing machine workers were 
also busy, but the brass working in- 
Tron and foundry 
workers at St. THOMAS were on short 
time. At Winpsor the structural iron 
and steel industry was active, staffs 
being increased; extra help was em- 
ployed also at the injector and brass 
factories. At Owrn Sounp the ma- 
chine shops ran on short time, but the 
nut and bolt factory was busy. The 
farm implement, stove and tool fact- 
ories at ORILLIA ran with normal staffs 
employed. At Sautr Ste. Marin steel 
workers were increasingly active, but 
the iron *foundry practically closed 
owing to lack of orders. At WINNIPEG 
the metal in- 
dustry were reported very quiet, the 
contract shops being placed upon a 
working week of 40 hours, and towards 
the end of the month closing down for 
a period of five days. The machine 
shops at Branpon had a quiet month. 
Iron workers at EpMontTON were fairly 
active. At VaNcouvER the rolling 
mills and structural iron and _ steel 
plants were very quiet; stove and fur- 
nace, electrical apparatus, metal roofing 
and sheet metal factories were also 
quiet. Nrw WESTMINSTER reported 
fair activity in the engineering, sheet 
metal, and electrical plants. At Vic- 
TORIA Stove foundries were fairly active, 
but electrical fitting shops were quiet. 


At SypNryY the railway repair shops 
and shipyards continued rather quiet 
during February. A 
large number of ship- 
yard workers were laid 
off. at “HALIFAX: * “The 
ear and foundry works at AMHERST, 
owing to lack of orders, practically closed 
down in the third week of the month, 
between 700 and 800 men being thrown 
out of work. CHARLOTTETOWN reported 
the railway shops and _ roundhouse 


Vehicles (land 
and water) 


working 40 hours per week, with shop- 
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men laid off on alternate Fridays. At 
Moncton the locomotive and car shops 
of the Canadian National Railways 
were less active, working time being 
reduced, and temporary employees laid 
off. -At Monrreat the railway shops 
were fairly active, but the shipyards were 
quiet. QuEBEC reported slackness in 
the locomotive and car shops; increasing 
activity was noted in the shipyards, with 
signs of an early season. The railway 
shops at SHERBROOKE and St. Hyactn- 
THE were fairly active. Only a small 
proportion of the normal staffs were 
employed in the shipyards at THrEer 
Rivers. At Soret nearly all the 
shipyard employees recently laid off 
were taken back. At OrTrawa and 
Hutu some additional workers were 
taken on at the carriage building de- 
partment of the car shops. At Toronto 
the automobile industry showed some 
activity; railway repair shops were 
fairly active. The car shops at Ha- 
MILTON closed for two weeks but re- 
opened before the end of the month. 
Motor boat building at BrocKkvILLE 
showed signs of revival for the coming 
season; motor car workers were only 
partly employed, but prospects’ were 
said to be brightening. At Kineston 
about 575 men were employed at the 
locomotive shops, but this number, it 
was said, would be reduced shortly, 
owing to lack of orders; about 260 men 
were employed at one shipyard, with 
prospects of continuance; considerable 
repair work on steamers was in progress 
in view of the opening of navigation. 
At BELLEVILLE automobile repairers 
and makers of parts were fairly active, 
with good prospects for the coming 
season; railway repair shops were busy. 
Wagon and carriage workers at BRANT- 
FORD were well employed. Auto truck 
plants at KITCHENER were quiet and 
bicycle factories only fairly active, 
without any demand for more help. 
At Lonpon the automobile assembling 
plant operated with a full staff; the 
Grand Trunk car shops continued slack, 
with about 200 employees still laid off. 
At Sr. THomas the Michigan Central 
and Pére Marquette shops continued 
quiet. At Wrinpsor the Ford motor 
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works were again running full time in 
most departments, and other automobile 
factories showed some increase in the 
numbers employed. The carriage fact- 
ory at ORILLIA continued quiet. At the 
shipyard at Porr ARTHUR more workers 
were laid off during the month. The car 
shops at Fort WILLIAM were quiet, and 
were expected to shut down at the end 
of the month. At Winntpue the railway 
shops worked 36 hours a week for the 
first half of the month, and shut down 
for the last week; automobile repair 
shops continued slack, but some im- 
provement was noticed as the month 
closed. Railway repair shops at Bran- 
DON were fairly active. At CALGARY 
railway shopmen had a dull month, only 
32 hours per week being worked, and the 
plant closing down in the last week of 
the month. At Vancouver. slack con- 
ditions were noted in the locomotive, 
boiler and car shops; one shipyard. 
was busy, while another which was 
closed for the first part of the month 
opened up later, though not yet fully 
manned; carriage, cycle and motor 
engine work was very slack. At Vic- 
TORIA the iron shipyards were active, 
one having large repair contracts and 
running a night shift, but the wooden 
shipyards were quiet. The dry dock at 
PRINCE RuPERT was temporarily active 
during the month on repairing steamers. 


At SYDNEY abattoirs and other in- 
dustries in the food group continued 
steadily active. The su- 
gar refinery at HaLirax 
worked with staff below 
normal: confectioners 
were rather more active in consequence of 
a decrease in the price of their products; 
aerated water and soft drink plants 
were normally active for the season 
but abattoirs were very quiet. The 
condensed milk plant at Truro was 
still closed. At CHARLOTTETOWN slack 
conditions were noted throughout the 
group excepting in the bakeries. Sr. 
JOHN reported the sugar refinery run- 
ning two shifts of 11 and 13 hours; some 
employees were laid off at the mills 
pending repairs; bakers and _ confec- 
tioners were rather slack; breweries, 


Foods, liquors 
and tobacco 
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creameries and dairies were busy, but 
soft drink plants were quiet. At Monc- 
TON the biscuit factory continued work- 
ing with a staff of about 150; bakeries 
ran to capacity; butter factories and 
creameries were fairly busy for the 
season, but cheese factories remained 
closed and were not expected to reopen 
before May; soft drink factories were 
quiet. At FRreEpERIcTON the latter 
plants were busy for the season; packing 
houses, flour mills, bakeries and con- 
fectionery plants were all active. At 
MontTreEAL flour and feed plants, abat- 
toirs and packing houses showed a de- 
cline in activity; bakers, confectioners 
and soft drink and brewery workers were 
fairly well employed, but the cigar in- 
dustry was rather dull. QUEBEC re- 


ported slackness in abattoirs and meat. 


packing and soft drink plants; brew- 
-eries were less quiet owing, it was said, 
to the prospect of the new license law; 
bakeries, confectionery and soft drink 
plants were quiet. At SHERBROOKE 
fairly active conditions prevailed through- 
out the group, with the exception of 
creameries and dairies which were quiet. 
The flour mill at St. HyacintuE worked 
to capacity; bakeries, confectionery 
and soft drink plants were active; 
cigar and tobacco makers worked 9 
hours per day without curtailment of 
stafis. At THreE Rivers conditions 
were generally good throughout the 
group. Orrawa ands Hutu reported 
shipments to abattoirs as still light; 
creameries were more active owing to 
the Lenten season; a slight inprovement 
over the previous month was noted in 
confectionery plants. At ToronTo flour, 
feed and cereal plants had a fair amount 
of work; abattoirs and meat packing 
houses and vegetable canneries were 
quiet; bakers had steady employment, 
but confectionery plants were quiet; the 
cigar trade was dull, with many workers 
out of employment. In the tobacco 
industry at Hamitron about 75 per 
cent of the workers were idle; bakers 
were slack, but flour and feed mills and 
breweries were active, and soft drink 
workers fairly well employed. The food 
producing industries at NIAGARA FaLus 
and Str. CATHARINES were reported 
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busy. At BrockviLtLEe the condensed 
milk industry was busy and other in- 
dustries in the group were fairly busy. 
The biscuit factory at Kinesron had a 
busy month, employing 125 — hands; 
cigar workers had increased employ- 
ment. At BELLEVILLE flour and feed 
mills, bakeries, creameries, dairies and 
soft drink plants were all reported busy. 
The flour mills at PETERBOROUGH showed 
some recovery from the slackness of the 
previous month, but cereal and feed 
mills continued quiet; meat packing 
houses, creameries and dairies were 
busy. Conditions were generally good 
at GauT throughout the group, except 
in the soft drink department. At 
BraNTFoRD packers were fairly busy, 
but the preserving factory was slack, 
as usual at this season. At KiTCHENER 
the flour mulls, candy and biscuit fact- 
ories, creameries, dairies and breweries 
had a moderately active month; the 
beet sugar factory ceased work after 
the most successful season for years, 
about 20 men being still employed in 
shipping, etc.; bakeries, sausage fact- 
ories and abattoirs had a good month, 
but the cigar industry was dull. Flour 
and feed mills at GUELPH ran full time; 
bakers and confectioners were active. 
Lonpon reported increasing activity 
in the flour mills, but cereal plants were 
quiet; biscuit and confectionery workers 
had rather more employment, though 
short hours were still worked; cigar 
factories were very quiet, the former 
employees being either idle or engaged 
on other ‘work; breweries were very 
quiet. The flour mill at Str. THomas had 
a quiet month, but the chocolate factory 
was fairly active. At Winpsor bakers 
were well employed; brewery workers 
were idle for part of the month owing to 
a fire; soft drink plants were slack, some 
drivers being laid off. At Owew Sounp 
the flour mills, bakeries and confection- 
ery plants were normally active. WIN- 
NIPEG reported some signs of recovery 
in the abattoirs and meat packing 
houses, though employment was still 
slack; bakers and confectioners conti- 
nued quiet,.many skilled men working 
on short time; breweries and soft drink 
plants were normally active for the 
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season; vegetable canneries were slightly 
more active than in the preceding month. 
At BRANDON the creameries were busy 
and the flour mills and bakeries were 
fairly active, but breweries, soft drink 
and tobacco plants were slack. The 
flour mill at LerHpripGe worked one 
shift per day; brewery workers worked 
fu'l time. At Cataary flour and feed 
plants were quiet; bakers and confec- 
tioners were normally active, but brew- 
eries and soft drink plants were quiet. 
The meat packing and biscuit industries 
at EDMONTON were fairly steady. Dai- 
ries at FeERNIE were busy, and brewery 
workers were well employed. Van- 
COUVER reported fair activity in the 
flour, feed and cereal mills, also in the 
sugar refinery, baking and confectionery 
plants, creameries and dairies; abattoirs 
and meat packing plants, breweries and 
soft drink factories were quiet, and 
canneries and tobacco plants very dull. 
At New WESTMINSTER brewery and 
cigar workers were active. VICTORIA 
reported activity in the flour and feed 
plants and breweries; bakers and con- 
fectionery, biscuit and candy workers 
were fairly well employed, but fruit 
and vegetable canners and cigar makers 
had a very dull month. 


The rope factory at Hatirax conti- 
nued operating four days in the week. 
The woollen mills at 


Textiles, AMHERST were still shut 

_ cordage and down, but were ex- 
carpets pected to resume work 
in March. At TRuRO 


the woollen mills continued working 6 
instead of 10 hours a day. Both cotton 
mills at Sr. Joun continued running on 
short time. At Moncton the woollen, 
underwear and linen factories were still 
running but on a reduced schedule. The 
cotton mill at FREDERICTON also ran 
on short time. At Montreat woollen 
and knitting operatives were fairly well 
employed, with brightening prospects; 
tent makers were becoming more active. 
The cotton mills at QuEBEC were quiet 
owing to shortage of water power, 
though staffs were not reduced; tent, 
awning and sail plants were quiet. At 
SHERBROOKE the cotton, woollen, bleach- 
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ing, dyeing, finishing and printing textile 
plants were fairly active, but hosiery, 
underwear and knitted goods plants 
were quiet. St. HyacrintTHE reported 
only about one-third of the regular staff 
employed in the knitted goods and 
woollen factories; the cotton factory 
which had been closed for about two 
months was ready to resume work. At 
THREE Rivers the cotton factory was 
less active than is usual at this season. 
Tent makers at Orrawa and HULL were 
fairly busy. Toronto reported woollen, 
hosiery and knitting factories fairly 
active, with prospects good, but the 
sweater departments were quiet; the 
carpet industry was dull, working with 
part staff and at half time; tent and 
awning factories continued quiet. At 
Hamitton the knitting and cotton 
factories were very slack, but carpet 
makers were fairly active. At Sr. 
CATHARINES silk and knitting oper- 
atives were well employed, while the 
woollen mills were rather quiet. The 
tent and awning industry at Brocx- 
VILLE was fairly active. The textile 
plant at Kinaston ran full time with 
190 workers employed, with good pros- 
pects for continuance. PETERBOROUGH 
reported increased activity at the wool- 
len factories, day and night shifts being 
worked at one plant; the worsted mill 
worked full time; the yarn mill closed 
down but was preparing to reopen on a 
reduced working schedule; the knitting 
mills ran with staffs reduced. At GALT 
the cotton and woollen mills continued 
busy, working full time in most depart- 
ments; the silk mills worked only 4 
days a week. Employment was fairly 
good at BRANTFORD in the underwear, 
hosiery and woollen blanket factories. 
At Kircuensr the knitting and felt in- 
dustries were rather slack, but the twine 
factory ran full time. The cotton and 
woollen mills and carpet and rug plants 
at GUELPH were quiet; the hosiery and 
knitted goods factories were fairly active 
and linen operatives were well employed. 
Additional help was taken on.at the 
textile factory at Woopsrock; the 
knitting factories were quiet in some 
departments, with prospects uncertain. 
At Lonpon the hosiery and underwear 
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factories were busier than in the pre- 
ceding month, working with full stafis, 
but on short hours. The knitting 
factory at St. Tuomas was fairly active. 
Textile workers at OwEN Sounp had a 
quiet month. WINNIPEG reported that 
jute and bag plants were moderately 
active, but staffs were slightly reduced; 
the knitting mill and the tent and awn- 
ing factories continued slack. At VaNn- 
couVER the knitting, tent and awning 
factories were also reported slack. The 
cordage plant at New WESTMINSTER 
ran to capacity. 


ss 


Ready made clothing workers at 


Hatirax continued fairly well em- 
: ployed during February; 
Clothing, steam laundries and dye- 
boots, shoes ing and cleaning plants 
and’ laundering were about normal. The 

boot and shoe industry 
at AMHERST was very dull, one plant, 
which employed about 150 -workers, 
shutting down. The hat and cap factory 
at Truro continued working a 6 hour 
instead of a 9% hour shift, but the shirt 
factory worked steadily with capacity 
help, and with good prospects. At 
CHARLOTTETOWN laundry and _ shoe- 
workers were active, but garment mak- 
ers and tailors were slack. Ready-made 
clothing workers at St. JoHn had a slack 
month; laundries and dyeing plants 
were fairly active. Tailoring, dress- 
making and millinery establishments at 
- Moncron were fairly active; the cap 
factory ran on a reduced scale; steam 
laundries had a busy month. Garment 
workers were in demand at FREDERIC- 
Ton; laundries and cleaning plants had 
a quiet month. At MonrTreat ready- 
made clothing and boot and shoe fact- 
ories were increasingly active on spring 
orders and also in filling a large order 
from the Italian Government; hat, 
whitewear and laundry workers were 
only moderately active. The ready- 
made clothing trade at QUEBEC was 
very quiet, some plants being com- 
pletely shut down, and others running 
_ with very few employees; hat, cap and 
fur plants and laundries were also quiet; 
the boot and shoe industry was very 
dull, none of tk factories working 
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full handed or on full time. Fair con- 
ditions were noted at SHERBROOKE in 
the ready-made clothing, boot and shoe 
factories, and in laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing plants. Str. HyYacInTHE re- 
ported slightly increased activity in the 
shoe factories, 8 hours a day being 
worked, but employment was irregular 
in some departments; the garment fact- 
ories started on their work for the 
coming season, with good prospects; 
the corset factory worked 8 hours a day; 
laundry workers were well employed. 
At TurreEe Rivers the boot and shoe 
industry was quiet; steam laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning plants were fairly 
busy. Clothing and shoe workers at 
SoreExL had a good month. OTrawa and 
Hutu reported slightly more active 
conditions in the clothing industry, one 
firm running at about half its normal 
capacity, while another employed a 
quarter of its usual staff. At Toronto 
tailoring and ready-made clothing, hat, 
cap and women’s whitewear factories 
were active, though there was still con- 
siderable unemployment; overall, glove 
and neckwear plants were quiet; steam 
laundries and dyeing and. cleaning 
establishments were busy; the boot and ° 
shoe industry continued quiet, but with 
some signs of improvement. The ready- 
made clothing trade at HamILTON was 
very slack owing to an industrial dispute; 
whitewear workers were fairly well em- 
ployed; the clothing trades at Hamit- 
TON were quiet but laundries were busy. 
At Sr. CaTHarRINnEs rubber foot wear 
workers had a good month, and laundries 
were very busy. The hat factory at 
BROCKVILLE ran with reduced staff, and 
the glove factory worked only 3 days 
a week; the fur workers were fairly well 
employed for the season; laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning plants were also 
fairly active; the boot and shoe industry 
was quiet. The staff was slightly re- 
duced at the shirt factory at BELLEVILLE; 
laundries and cleaning plants were fairly 
active. At PrTERBOROUGH women’s 
whitewear and children’s clothing fact- 
orles were quiet. The clothing industry 
at GALT showed some improvement; 
the shoe factories still worked on short 
time in most departments, but with 
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signs of improvement. The shoe fact- 
ories at BRANTFORD were rather quiet, 
though no workers were laid off; laun- 
dries and cleaning workers were well 
employed. At KiTcHENER quiet condi- 
tions were noted in the robe, shirt, 
collar, and button factories; glove work- 
ers were fairly well employed; laundries 
were active but cleaning plants were 
rather quiet; the boot, shoe and rubber 
industries were dull, but felt slipper and 
canvas shoe factories were active. At 
GUELPH the women’s whitewear and 
ready-made clothing industries were 
fairly active, but hat factories were 
quiet. Slack conditions were reported 
in the clothing factories at STRATFORD, 
but laundries were fairly busy. The 
men’s clothing and hat factory at Lon- 
DON were slack, a number of workers 
being laid off; women’s costume work- 
ers were increasingly active, though still 
on short time; staffs were increased in 
the boot and shoe plants. At St. 
THomas the shoe industry showed a 
marked improvement. The overall fact- 
ory at WINDSOR reopened at the begin- 
ning of the month; the shirt factory 
employed a full staff; shoemakers were 
very busy. The whitewear factory at 
OwEN SouND was quiet throughout 
_ the month. WurnnipsEc reported staffs 
increased, though yet below normal, in 
the ready-to-wear factories; shirt fact- 
ories were rather quiet though working 
full time, but with only three-fourths 
of their usual staff; the cap factory 
worked full time with about half the 
staff normally employed; glove and fur 
workers were very quiet; laundry work- 
ers were steadily engaged, and cleaners 
were better employed than in the pre- 
ceding month. Laundries at CALGARY 
were normally active. The garment 
factory at EpMonTON which was closed 
for about three weeks in January, was 
nearly back to normal activity. At 
VANCOUVER the ready-made clothing 
industry was more active in the men’s 
suit department, but the overall and 
shirt trade was very slack; women’s 
wear, suits and cotton goods showed 
more activity; laundries and cleaning 
plants were rather quiet; the boot and 
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shoe industry was fairly active. At 
Vicroria conditions were fairly good 
in the shirt and overall factories, and 
laundries were busy. 


The pulp and paper industry in the 
Maritime Provinces continued to show 
signs of continued de- 
pression during Febru- 
ary. The tarred and 
felt paper industry at 
HaLiFax was quiet, but no employees 
were laid off. In Nova Scotia the pulp 
and paper mills at Murray and Livnr- 
POOL operated with reduced staffs. The 
pulp and paper mills at Baruurst, in 
New Brunswick, after closing for a time, 
resumed operations, but closed again 
owing to lack of orders. The mills at 
CHATHAM were idle, but at Sr. JoHn 
pulp and paper workers were steadily 
employed. In the Province of Quebec, 
staffs were increased in the pulp and 
paper mills at Donnacona, Cap Mac- 
DELAINE, CHANDLER, East ANGUS and 
KENOGAMI; employment was steady 
in the mills at Bagorvititz, La TuqueE, 
CHICOUTIMI, SHAWINIGAN Fats, while 
reductions were reported at WiInpsor 
Miuus and Hutu; at the latter the news- 
print mill remained closed but the 
wood board, tissue, book and wrapping 
paper plants were active. At THREE 
Rivers the pulp and paper mills con- 
tinued very quiet, only a small staff 
being retained for repair work. In On- 
tario slight increases were noted in the 
pulp and paper mills at SmoorH Rock 
Fauts, Hawkessury, Iroquois FALtis 
and Orrawa; conditions were steady 
at THOROLD, STURGEON Fats, ~Tor- 
ONTO, ST. CATHARINES and SavutrT 
Str. Martz, while staffs were slightly 
reduced at CORNWALL and ESpaNnoua. 
The felt roofing industry at BRANTFORD 
was dull, but the employees were re- 
tained for work on repairs and alter- 
ations. Vancouver reported that. the 
pulp and paper mills at Powriu River, 
Ocran Fats, and elsewhere in the 
coast district had a busy month. The 
rubber roofing and fibre plants at 
VICTORIA was busy, running a night 
shift. 


Pulp, paper 
and fibre 
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The printing and allied trades were 
active during the month at SYDNEY, 
Truro and AMHERST, 


Printing, but conditions at H aut- 
publishing FAX were less favourable, 
and paper some job printers being 
goods laid off; paper box work- 

ers were steadily em- 
ployed. At CHARLOTTETOWN printers 


were well employed. Job printers and 
binders were rather quiet at ST. JOHN. 
Activity was reported throughout the 
group at Moncton and FREDERICTON. 
At MONTREAL printers, bookbinders and 
lithographers were rather less busy. 
QUEBEC reported activity in the printing 
trades, but paper box and bag workers 
were very quiet. Printers at SHER- 
‘BROOKE and THREE Rivers were fairly 
active, but binderies were quiet. At 
Ottawa and Hutt the printing and 
publishing trades continued quiet, ex- 
cept at the Printing Bureau, where 
activity prevails during the Parliament- 
ary session. At Toronvo the printing 
and allied trades were fairly well em- 
ployed; binders were partly on short 
time; paper box and bag workers were 
rather more active than in the pre- 
ceding month. Some printers at Ha- 
MILTON were unemployed, but litho- 
graphers, engravers and binders were 
fairly active. Employment was re- 
ported steady in the printing and allied 
trades at Niagara Fauts, St. CATHA- 
RINES, BROCKVILLE, KINGSTON, BELLE- 
VILLE and PETERBOROUGH; paper box 
workers at the latter point were quiet. 
At GALT newspaper shops were busy, 
but job printers were slack. Active 
conditions were reported at BRANTFORD 
among printers and box makers. KIT- 
CHENER reported newspaper printers 
active but Job shops were dull and paper 
box workers rather slack. At GUELPH, 
STRATFORD and Woopsrock the print- 
ing trades were fairly active. LONDON 
reported that some newspaper printers 
were still unemployed, though condi- 
tions were improving; job offices were 
fairly active; lithographers and paper 
box workers were slack, with a number 
of workers unemployed. Activity was 
noted at St. THomas and WINDSOR at 
all print shops; at the latter point 
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the paper box industry was very quiet. 
A new lithographing plant opened at 
OwEN Sowunp; the printers were busy 
there and also at Ort~ti1a. At WINNI- 
peG the printing industry had another 
very quiet month, with considerable 
unemployment, and paper box factories 
ran with slightly reduced staffs. Prin- 
ters at BRANDON had an active month. 
At CauGary and EpmMonton the printing 
and allied trades were fairly well em- 
ployed. VANCOUVER and VICTORIA 
reported that printing and publishing 
plants, binderies, and paper box fact- 
ories were rather quiet. Printers at 
New WESTMINSTER were well em- 
ployed, but at Princr Rupert they had 
a slack month. ee 


A decline in activity was noted at 
Sypnery in the sash and door factories 
and planing milis. At 
Hawuirax also this in- 
dustry was quiet; the 
wooden box plant was 
normally active. Woodworkers at Am- . 
HERST continued steadily employed, 
except in the casket factory, which ran 
ony four days a week. The mattress 
factory at Truro ran full time, with 
capacity help. CHARLOTTETOWN re- 
ported quiet conditions in the sash, 
door and planing mills, but prospects 
were good for the spring season; broom 
and cooperage workers were active early 
in the month, slackening later At Sr. 
Joun the sash, door and planing mills 
and the broom and brush factories ran 
steadily, but the wooden box plant work- 
ed only three days a week. ‘The planing 
mills and cooperage at MoncrTon oper- 
ated steadily, the former on a reduced 
schedule. At FREDERICTON the sash, 
door and planing mills worked full time. 
MonrrREAL reported the wooden box, 
furniture and piano industries fairly 
active. At QumBEc the sash, door and 
planing mills were very dull, and the 
wooden box, furniture and broom fact-_ 
ories were also quiet. The mills at 
SHERBROOKE and St. HYACINTHE were 
fairly active; the chair factory at the 
former place was quiet. THREE RIvERS 
reported a busy month in the sash, door 
and planing mills. At Orrawa and 


Woodworking 
and furniture 
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Hutut the planing mills worked on 
short time, and were generally slack; 
the furniture, piano and washing ma- 
chine factories had a very quiet month; 
the broom factory resumed operations, 
but on a very small scale. Toronto 
reported activity in the sash, door 
and planing mills; wooden box and fur- 
niture workers were fairly well employed, 
but piano and phonograph plants were 
quiet. At Hamintron about one-fourth 
of the normal staffs at the woodworking 
plants were unemployed, the remainder 
working on short time. The woodwork- 
ing trades were well employed at Nia- 


GARA FaAuLs and St. CATHARINES. At 
BELLEVILLE, the sash, door and p aning 
mills were quiet and the furniture fact- 
ory ran with reduced staff. Slack con- 
ditions were noted also at KINGSTON in 
the woodworking plants, but the piano 
industry showed some improvement. 
PETERBOROUGH reported a slight im- 
provement in the sash, door and planing 
mills. At Gaur the mills were fairly 
busy, and the furniture factory ran full 
time. The planing mills at BRANTFORD 
kept running though not busy. At 
KITCHENER the sash, door and planing 
mills, and the broom, wooden ware and 
wooden toy factories had a dull month; 
furniture, chair, piano and organ workers 
were on short time; interior hardwood, 
cooperage and wooden box factories 
were fairly active. At GuELPH and 
STRATFORD. the planing mills were quiet, 
but piano and sewing machine workers 
at the former were fairly well employed. 
The furniture factory at WoopstTock 
resumed operations, with half the nor- 
mal staff employed; the piano and organ 
industry was very slack. At LonpoN 
the planing mills were reported busy; 
wooden box workers were fairly well 
employed and piano makers were in- 
creasingly active, but the cooperage 
plant was quiet. The planing mills at 
WINDSOR ran under pressure of work 
but the piano factory employed only 
half its usual force of workers. The 
woodworking trades at Owrmn Sounp 
were very slack. OriLLia reported some 
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increase of activity at the sawmills; 
furniture workers were rather slack, 
though one factory retained its normal 
staff. The sash and door factories at 
SAULT Ste. Mariz had a dull month. 
At Wrinnipkc the planing mill and box 
factories were running with reduced 
staffs; the sash and door factories were 
very quiet, with about one-fourth of 
their usual staffs on the unemployed 
list. BRANDON reported activity in the 
sash, door and planing mills. At Frr- 
NIE the sash and door factories were 
almost entirely inactive. VANCOUVER 
also reported general slackness in this 
industry in the Coast district, as well 
as in the wooden box and chair fact- 
orles. 


Trunk and bag makers at AMHERST 
had a dull month. ‘The tannery at Sr. 
JOTIN was reported busy, 
as were harness workers 
at FREDERICTON. At 
MontTreat the tanner- 
ies, trunk, bag, harness 
and rubber factories were quiet. QuE- 
BEC reported dullness in the factories, 
due, it was stated, to the fall in the 
price of hides. Tannery workers at Sr. 
HYACINTHE were on short time. At 
ToronTo.the trunk, harness, and rubber 
industries continued quiet. HAMILTON 
reported fair activity in trunk, leather 
goods and harness factories. Leather 
workers at BrockviILLE had a quiet 
month. The tannery. at KiIncGsTon 
resumed operations during the month 
and ran with a staff much below normal 
strength. A new rubber plant opened 
at BELLEVILLE during the month, with 
about 20 hands employed. Leather 
workers at PETERBOROUGH had a quiet 
month. Both the large tanneries at 
KITCHENER ran full time. At Lonpon 
tannery workers were rather more 
active, but the harness and horse goods 
industry was slack. Wuinpsor reported 
increased activity among harness and 
horse goods workers. ‘Tannery workers 
at OWEN Sounp had a very quiet month. 
Tanneries and trunk and bag plants at 
Branpon were fairly active. At CaL- 
Gary the trunk, bag, harness and horse 
goods trades were slack. 


Leather and 
rubber (other 
than clothing) 
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The glass factories at MonTREAL con- 
tinued in steady operation. At QUEBEC 
stone cutters and brick 


~ Clay, glass, makers were slack. SHER- 
stone, cement, BROOKE reported quiet 
etc. conditions in the cut 


stone, granite and brick 
yards. At Toren Rivers artificial stone 
workers were well employed. Toronto 
reported brick makers fairly active in 
anticipation of a busy building season; 
the glass trade was quiet, except in the 
making of electric light bulbs. The 
brickyards at Hamiuton still remained 
closed, but pottery and sewer pipe plants 
were running with about half their usual 
staffs. At BRocKVILLE little stone work 
was In progress and the brickyards were 
quiet. The glass and moulding factory 
at KINGSTON reopened during the month 
with about 20 workers employed. At 
BELLEVILLE the brickyards were fairly 
active in anticipation of the building 
season; the cement plant continued to 
run at considerable pressure. At KirT- 
CHENER dullness was noted among stone- 
cutters and workers in granite, brick, 
tile, sewer pipe and cement. The cut 
stone plant at LoNnpon was reported 
very busy, with all employees on full 
time. At Victoria the brick and tile 
yards were quiet, but cement plants 
~ were fairly active. 


Chemical product plants at SypDNBY 
continued to show a decline in activity. 
At Hawuirax the oil re- 
finery ran with about 
two-thirds of its normal 
staff employed. The 
paint and varnish in- 
dustry at MONTREAL was rather quiet, 
but chemical, drug and medicine plants 
were active. At QurpeEc the soap and 
cartridge factories were slack. At 
SHERBROOKE the lubricating oil and 
grease, gun powder, and acid, extract 
and medicine plants were all reported 
quiet. The paint factories near THREE 
Rivers were also rather slack. At 
Toronto the paint and varnish industry 
was active. The drug and chemical in- 
dustries at HamiLron were fairly active, 
but soap and toilet plants ran with about 
half their usual staffs. Electro-chemical 


Paints, oils, 
chemicals, 
explosives 
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workers at NIAGARA Fats had greatly 
reduced employment, one large plant 
closmg down. The oil, grease and glue 
plants at KITCHENER were moderately 
active. The salt refinery and the phar- 
maceutical plants at Winpsor slightly 

increased their staffs during the month; 
paint factories were quiet. Paint and 
oil workers at OwEN Sounp had a very 
quiet month VaNcouveER reported 
the local oil refinery fairly busy, but the 
paint and varnish industry was very 
quiet. At Vicrorra paint and soap 
factories and explosive plants were 
fairly active. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in January were $14,- 


465,480, as compared 
Railways, with $13,914,569 in Jan- 
shipping and uary, 1920. The gross 


longshore work earnings of the Cana- 
dian National Railways 
in February were $8,170,251, as com- 
pared with $6,516,059 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. During 
February the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Railways 
in railway operation, including general 
offices, trainmen. and engine crews, 
station employees, sleeping, din ng and 
parlor car employees showed a reduc- 
tion of about 3,600 persons. This re- 
duction was spread more or less evenly 
over the whole month and was divided 
between the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways. 

At SypNnryY steam railway, navigation 
and ’longshore work continued during 
February to show less than normal 
activity; the street railway em- 
ployed extra workers in connection with 
the snowfall. Hawirax reported ’long- 
shore work exceptionally light although 
many vessels were in port; street rail- 
ways were fairly active. CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN reported slackness during the 
month in railway transportation. At 
Str. JOHN navigation and ’longshore work 
was good, although outward and inward ~ 
cargoes were both light; the railways 
were increasingly active, with freights 
tending to increase; street railways 
were unfavourably affected by increased 
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rates, service being cut down; transfers 
showed increased activity. At Moncron 
freight and passenger traffic were both 
reported slacker. fewer trains being 
operated and special crews in less de- 
mand; express and transfer workers 
were busy. At MonTREAL a continued 
‘decline was noted in activity on the rail- 
ways. QUEBEC reported several local 
trains cancelled at the end of the month; 
passenger and freight traffic were both 
light; electric railways were also rather 
quiet; transfers and garages were dull, 
as usual in the season when navigation 
is dormant. At SHERBROOKE steam and 
electric railways were both quiet, but 
transfers and garages were fairly active. 
Transportation workers at THREE 
Rivers were quieter than usual. At 
Toronto the steam railways laid off a 
considerable number of men during the 
month, the absence of snow making 
operating conditions more easy; street 
railway men had steady employment, 
but liveries and garages were quiet. At 
Hamitton the steam railways were all 
slack, extra men being laid off; electric 
railways and transfers were active; 
*longshoremen were without work. Rail- 
way freight traffic at NIAGARA FALLS was 
reported heavy and at St. CATHARINES 
employment continued good. Brock- 
VILLE reported increased activity on the 
railways; transfers and garages were 
fairly active. At BELLEVILLE passenger 
and freight traffic was reported brisk. 


Activity was also noted on the steam and * 


electric roads at GaLuT and BRANTFORD. 
AtgKITCHENER railwaymen were much 
less active, but street car and transfer 
men were well employed. At LoNDoN 
staffs were reduced on both the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific systems. 
At St. THomas railway traffic was less 


active, regular employees not making 


full time, and no extra men being re- 
quired. ‘Transportation was reported 
-actiye in its various branches at WIND- 
sor. At Owen Sounp conditions were 
quiet. WINNIPEG reported employment 
steady in the transportation group. At 
BRANDON railwaymen were fairly active; 
street car work was dull, but transfers 
were busy. At CaAuLGary railway and 
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other transport workers were very 
quiet. VANCOUVER reported quiet con- 
ditions on the steam railways, but elec- 
tric car lines were fairly busy; navig- 
ation and ’longshore work was not 
heavy, cargoes being generally light; 
transfers and garages were slack. ’Long- 
Sshoremen at Prince Rupert hada 
quiet month. At Vicroria transport- 
ation of all kinds was reported quiet, 
‘longshore work being very slack. 


Stone quarrying in QUEBEC district 
was very dull, as usual at this season. 
At SHERBROOKE the as- 


Mining (other bestos industry was fair- 


than coal) ly active; the gravel pits 
smelting and were also active, but 
quarrying granite quarries were 


quiet. Artificial stone 
workers at Tureen Rivers were well 
employed. At THrTFoRD Mines from 


300 to 400 asbestos miners continued 


idle in consequence of one mine ceasing 
operations. BELLEVILLE reported that 
the local cement plant had a busy month 
with some overtime and night work. 


At SupBury there was some demand for 


labour for the nickel mines. From 
CoBALT 12 cars were shipped during the 
month containing 900,772 pounds of 
silver ore; this compares with 9 cars 
containing approximately 665,028 pounds 
of ore in the previous month; four ship- 
ments of bullion were made, consisting 
of 309 bars, or 401,110 ounces (no bul- 
lion shipments were made in the pre- 
vious month). The brickyards at 
EstTEVAN were still inactive. At Frr- 
NIE metalliferous mining continued 
quiet. The mines at RossLAND ran as 
usual supplying the greater part of the 
tonnage consumed by the smelter at 
TRAIL; this smelter continued oper- 
ating with one copper and two lead 
furnaces in blast; the lead, zinc, silver 
and copper refineries’ ran as usual, the 
output of the latter being about 8 tons 
daily; the concentrator worked to full 
capacity. The mining camps _ at 
STEWART were act ve, a large force being 
employed, and several thousand tons 
of ore shipped for smelting. Conditions 
at Anyox were reported dull. 
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The coal mining industry of Nova 
continued to experience the 
effects of trade depres- 
sion, working time at 


Fcotia 


Mining (Coal) 


the mines being fre-" 


quently broken during the month. 
SyDNEy reported the output of the Do- 
minion collieries as 225,000 tons, com- 
pared with 256,480 (revised figure) in 
the previous month. At Sypnry Mins 
the Nova fcotia collieries produced 
45,000 tons, the decline from the pre- 
ceding month of 8,500 tons being attri- 
buted to the shorter month and heavy 
snowstorms. In New Brunswick the 
coal mines at Minto had a slack month. 
The mines in the coal fields of the 
Prairie - Provinces continued quiet. 
DRUMHELLER reported many minesclosed 
and others working on short time. At 
LETHBRIDGE the miners were on half 
time, or worked 2 or 3 days a week. 
CALGARY reported the Alberta mines 
very quiet. At FERNIE an improvement 
was reported in the bituminous area, 
five shifts a week being worked in the 
last half of the month. Nanaimo re- 
ported tha. the coal mines on Vancouver 
Island were working mostly on short 
time. 


The value of building permits in 56 
during January amounted to 
$2,372,512, as compared 
with $4,654,479 in De- 
cember. During Febru- 
ary the building trades 
at SypNEY and Hauirax were less active, 
many workers being unemployed. At 
TrRuRO carpenters and painters were 
fairly active. No outside work was in 
progress at CHARLOTTETOWN. Srv, JOHN 
reported the Courtenay Bay dredging 
operations still in progress. At Monc- 
Tron and Batuurst building was very 
quiet. MonTrEat reported the building 


cities 


Building and 
construction 
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trades fairly well employed, with good 
prospects for the coming season. At 
QUEBEC conditions were still dull. Pa- 
perhangers at St. HyAcINTHE were busy... 
The building trades at THrez RIveErRs, 
Sv. JoHN’s and IBERVILLE were slightly 
more active. Electricians at SorEL were 
well employed, but carpenters and 
bricklayers were quiet. At Orrawa and 
Huu about three-fourths of the building 
workers were unemployed. Toronto 
reported building practically at a stand- 
still, most of the outstanding contracts 
having been completed and little new 
work begun; employment was generally 
confined to a small percentage of inside ~ 
workers; builders were disposed to delay 
actual operation until the cost of build- 
ing materials should become more stab- 
ilized. At Hamittron also the building 
industry was dormant, the amount of 
future work depending, it was said, on a 
reduction in the cost of materials. 
NiaGARA Fauuts reported that over 
6,000 men were at work on the canal and 
power house of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission, this work to be 
pushed at high pressure so as to permit 
partial operation of the new develop- 
ment early next fall. At CrystTaL BEACH 


. 100 men were engaged in construction 


of a new dock. St. CATHARINES re- 
ported progress in the construction of 
the Welland ship canal, with employ- 
ment good on sections 1, 2 and 38. The 
building trades were quiet at Brocx- 
VILLE and Kineston. At BELLEVILLE 
a small amount of construction work 
was in progress. PETERBOROUGH re- 
ported a number of men at work on 
bridge construction and at the “first 
stage of building a dam for the new 
power plant, while the. municipality 
provided some employment on local 
improvements. At GauLt, BRANTFORD, 
KITCHENER and GUELPH the city au- 
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thorities relieved unemployment by 
providing special work; building was 
still quiet, but much work was being 
planned. 
at a standstill, and at WoopstTock 
many workers in the building trades, 
especially woodworkers, were unem- 
ployed. At Lonpon very little building 
construction was in progress; the muni- 
cipality provided employment on sewer 
work. .At Winvsor some slight activity 
was noted on public buildings. At 
SauLtt Ste, Marie little construction 
was in progress. WINNIPEG reported 
the building trades very quiet, wth a 
large number of skilled mechanics un- 
employed. <A fair amount of new work 
was under way at Branpon, but at 
Reaina, Moosz Jaw, LETHBRIDGE and 
CALGARY conditions were very quiet. 
At Epmonton the building trades were 
reported fairly active. NELSON and 
TraIL reported some minor building 
work in progress. At VANCOUVER very 
little private or commercial building 
was in progress; about 2,600 men were 
engaged in city “relief work’. At 
‘Vicroria also a considerable number 
of men were employed in civic work. At 
Prince Rupert construction work on 
the new ocean docks was begun; but 
the building trades were generally quiet. 


Railway construction employment, 
including maintenance of way showed a 
further decline during the month of 
February, the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Nat onal railways 
reporting 2,300 less persons on their 
payrolls at the end of the month than at 
- the end of January. This reduction took 
place during the last two weeks of the 
month and was nearly all accounted for 
by reduced Canadian National Railway 
staffs. 
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The logging industry in the Maritime 
Provinces showed signs of curtailed 
activity in February. 
CHARLOTTETOWN re- 
ported that lumbering 
operations were hampered during the 
first week by deep snow, but full activity 
was resumed later. BatTHurRsT reported 
logging practically closed, fine weather 
having favoured the completion of the 
season’s work. QUEBEC also reported 
that the men were beginning to come 
out of the woods, the logging camps 
having made a short season, with -pay 
considerably reduced. In the district 
of SHERBROOKE fair activity was noted 
in the tie and pole camps and at the 
saw and shingle mills. The sawmills at 
SOREL were active. Many logging camps 
in Ontario completed their season and 
closed down towards the close of the 
month, while others were curtailing 
operations in view of a probable break 
in the weather. In the district of Port 
ARTHUR and Fort WiLu1aMm the camps 
were very busy throughout the month, 
with all classes of labour in demand. 
EDMONTON reported some signs of re- 
vival in the lumber mills after a long 
period of depression. Conditions in the 
lumbering industry at Fernin, though 
slightly improving, were still unsatis- 
factory; in some cases mills opened, but 
with reduced staffs and irregular time; 
it was anticipated that the large mills 
would not be in full operation for some 
time on account of recent s.ackness in 
logging. The pole eamps in the district 
of NELSON and TRAIL were active. The 
sawmill at SLtocan started operations. 
VANCOUVER reported that a few camps 
in the Coast district opened during the 
month, but lumbering had not yet 
started; saw and shingle mills were 
slack. Two large mills at New West- 
MINSTER remained closed, “while two 
others ran with working forces reduced, 
mill workers having very little to do 
during the month. Vicroria and 
Nanaimo reported logging and lum- 
bering on Vancouver Island as still dull, 
though some mills were completing or- 
ders on hand. 


Lumbering 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1920, WITH TEXT OF BOARDS’ REPORTS 


DURING the month of February the 


Department received reports from 
two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes 
between (1) various mining companies 
operating in the Edmonton District and 
their employees, being members of Local 
Union No. 4070 United Mine Workers 
of America, and (2) the Canadian Ex- 
press Company, lines in Canada, and 
certain of its employees, being wagon- 
men, porters, clerks and messengers, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. Two applica- 
tions were received for the establish- 
ment of Boards, and, in connection with 
an application which had been received 
during January, consent to the establish- 
ment of a Board was declined by the 
Company concerned. 


The Department also received further 
advice concerning the reports of the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Canadian National 
Railways and its employees. 


Applications Received | 


During the month of February ap- . 


plications for the establishment of 
Boards were received as follows: 


(1) From the employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., being members of Local 
No. 697, International Steam and Oper- 
ating Engineers. In this case the dis- 
putants were advised that joint consent 
to Board reference would be necessary, 
as the industry concerned was not one 
which fell within the scope of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. This 
consent was declined by the company. 


(2) From the employees of various 
mills and mines under the jurisdiction 
of the Temiskaming Mine Managers’ As- 
sociation, Cobalt, Ont., being miners, 


millmen, ete. At the close of the month 
this application was under considera- 
tion. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of February advice 
was received from the management of 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, Sydney, N.S., that in view of 
existing conditions in the steel industry 
no useful purpose would be served by 
the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with the 
dispute with their steel workers. Since, 
in this industry a Board could be estab- 
lished only by mutual consent, and the 
company did not concur in the applica- 
tion, the Minister was without authority 
to establish a Board. 


Re dispute between Canadian National 
Railways, all lines, and its employees, 
all classes 


During February word was received 
as to the attitude of the employer and 
workers respectively to the findings of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, all lines, and its employees, all 
classes. The Board was composed as. 
follows: Messrs. J. M. Godfrey, To- 
ronto, chairman, F. H. McGuigan, To- 
ronto, and David Campbell, Winnipeg. 
The workers accept the findings of the 
Board on all points, but the employer 
refuses to modify the order which had. 
been the cause of difference, though un- 
dertaking to reinstate the former em- 
ployees who had been dismissed for in- 
fringing the same, thus accepting in 
effect the unanimous recommendations 
of the Board on this point. The texts of: 
the communications received in this con- 
nection are as follows: 


~ 
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(Telegram. ) 
é Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 12, 1921. 


F. A. Acland, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Your wire date re C. N. R. dispute. Owing 
to fact that employees’ representatives scat- 
tered over such a wide territory, considerable 
delay experienced in ascertaining their at- 
titude on findings of Board of Conciliation, 
but, as. the unanimous finding on questions 
one, two and three recommends reinstatement 
of the three men involved without loss of 
seniority and with pay for time lost by reason 
of their dismissal and as the majority report 
of Board recommends the acceptance of pro- 
posal made to Board by the employees’ com- 
mittee in connection with question number 
four, I will take responsibility for stating 
that the unanimous findings on questions one, 
two and three and the majority finding on 
question number four are acceptable to the 
employees.. This has the approval of such 
representatives as I have been able to get in 
touch with. We will be glad to receive ad- 
vice as soon as possible concerning attitude 
of C. N. R. management so that arrange- 
ments can be made if necessary to get em- 
ployees’ committee together for purpose of 
taking further definite action. 


(Sgd.) H. E. BARKeEr. 
(Chairman, Co-operative Committee, 
C. N. R. Employees.) 


Canadian National Railways, 
Toronto, Ont., February 11th, 1921. 


F. A. Acland, Esq., ebem 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Further to my letter of the 4th 
inst., which acknowledged receipt of the re- 
ports of the Board of Conciliation which you 
sent me with your letter of February 1st. 
Summarized these were: 


Unanimous Report.—Reviewing the case in 
considerable detail and recommending the re- 
instatement of the three. men directly affected, 
on the ground that they were not fully in- 
formed as to the policy of the management 
in respect to political candidatures. F 


Majority Report,—recommending the pro- 
posal made by the employees that an° em- 
ployee be given leave of absence to become 
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a political candidate with the sanction of the 
company’s officials and the committee of his 
fellow employees only in such cases where it 
can be shown that the service of the railway 
would not be embarrassed by his aspirations 
for political preferment. 


Minority Report,—sustaining the right of 
the railways to declare the policy in question 
and recommending that the matter be decided 
by Parliament, and if necessary finally dis- 


posed of by special legislation. 


The Board of Directors at its meeting yes- 
terday gave careful consideration to these 
reports, and while not accepting any one of 
them, desires to point out that both the 
majority. and minority reports find that the 
granting of leave of absence for political pur- 
poses is a question that rests with the manage- 
ment, the majority report stating ‘‘the man- 
agement may refuse leave of absence for 
proper cause if in its opinion it would be 
against the interest of the railroad,’’ and the 
minority report states (referring to cases on 
other railways) that ‘‘it was shown in each 
ease that it was by special arrangement, un- 
supported by any rule or schedule obligations 
on the part of the railway.’’ 


The Board of Directors has felt all along 
that it was quite within its rights in deciding 
to withhold leave of absénce to enable em- 
ployees to become candidates for election or 
to serve as members of Parliament. Its posi- 
tion is now supported by findings of fact by 
both the majority and minority reports. 


In view of the above, the acceptance of the 
men’s proposal would be merely agreement on 
the part of the management that cases might 
arise where the policy laid down be departed 
from. This would be leaving open the very 
door it is desired to keep shut. 


The Board of Directors, with a desire to 
do justice to the individual employees affected, 
is prepared to reinstate in the service with 
wages for lost time the two employees, Messrs. 
Palmer and Moore, who were elected to the 
Manitoba Legislature, and Mr. Higgins, the 
employee from Leaside Shops. It will re- 
quire investigation to see just what actual 
loss has been sustained. The directors will 
also authorize the management to grant leave 
of absence without pay to the two first men- 
tioned employees to attend their Parliamen- 
tary duties during the life of the present - 
Legislature. 


The management is prepared to take this 
step in view of the contention made by the 
men that the individual employees concerned 
had acted in ignorance of the views of the 
management on this question, and that a 
semblance of official approval had been given 
to their political candidature by ‘the fact that 
they had been granted leave of absence with 
the knowledge of officers that they were to 
be candidates in the elections. The manage- 
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ment, however, is only prepared to take this 
action upon the distinct understanding that 
the question of policy involved is not in any 
way affected. The management merely with- 
draws its retroactive effect in so far as these 
three men are concerned. 

That there may be no misunderstanding let 
me again re-affirm our position that no em- 
ployee can continue in the service and accept 
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nomination from any political party Federal 
or Provincial. This is the policy laid down ~ 
by the directors in this matter and our officers. 
will be advised accordingly. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) D. B. HANNA, 


President. 


Report of Board in dispute between various mining companies operating in the 
Edmonton District and their employees 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between various mining com- 
panies operating in the Edmonton Dis- 
trict. and their employees, being mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 4070, United 
Mine Workers of America. The em- 
ployees concerned were on strike but re- 
sumed work on the understanding that 
a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act would be established. In 
this case there being several employing 
companies involved it was necessary for 
them to unite in making a reeommenda- 
tion for a Board member and the com- 
panies having failed to make a recom- 
mendation, a Board member for the em- 
ploying companies was appointed by the 
Minister, as required by the statute, 
without recommendation, the Board 
being constituted as follows: Messrs. C. 
D. Fisher, Saskatoon, chairman, Mayne 
Reid, Edmonton, and R. Livett, Cal- 
gary. The report was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Livett and contained 
recommendations as to certain changes 


in wages and conditions. Mr. Reid pre- 
sented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between various Mining 
companies operating in the Edmon- 
ton District and their employees. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board consisting of C. D. Fisher,. 
Chairman, Mayne Reid, representing the 
mine owners, and Robert Livett, rep- 
resenting the workers, members of 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union No. 4070, met in the District 
Court House at 2.30 p.m. Monday, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1921. 


All members duly sworn on the pre- 
seribed forms which I enclose. 


Matters were fully discussed and it 
was decided in order to function as a 
Board of Conciliation, to call the mine 
operators and their employees together 
for an informal discussion of affairs at 
a time convenient for the operators. 
This meeting took place at 2.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, January 11th, 1921, the result 
of which showed very little progress in 
the matter. An adjournment was made 
until 10.30 am. Wednesday, January 
12th, to take evidence, the Board sitting 
in the banquet room at the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton. Several witnesses 
were examined and the investigation was 
completed Friday, January 21st. 


In the application for appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation, the following 
mines were mentioned: 


The Humberstone Coal Company Ltd. 
Great West Coal Company Ltd. 
Marquis Collieries Ltd. 
Hraser-Mackay Collieries Ltd. 
Edmonton Collieries Ltd. 

Dawson Coal Company. 

Clover Bar Coal Company. 
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The last two companies named were 
not represented, Mr. Reid stating that 
the managers showed no desire to ap- 
pear, being among the smaller class of 
mines. 


The employees, under Local No. 4070, 
United Mine Workers of America, were 
duly represented. 


The following causes of dispute in- 
eluding claims and demands by either 
party upon the other are as follows: 


1. The applicants desire that a con- 
tract signed by the officers of the 
Union on behalf of the employees 
shall be made with the employers 
and take the place of existing 
individual contracts. 


2. The applicants for a Board claim 
that they are entitled to be paid 
at rates of pay equivalent to the 
rates paid in other coal fields, 
particularly the Drumbheller 
Field. 


3. The employees claim that the con- 
ditions-of work as to dead work, 
timbering, coal supply and gen- 
eral welfare should be brought up 

. to the standards in their other coal 
fields, especially the Drumheller 
Coal Field. 


4. The applicants also wish an agree- 
ment with the employers to the 
effect that there will be no dis- 
erimination by the employer 
against any member of the Union 
because of any past dispute. 


The award of a majority is as fol- 
lows: 


Clause 1. After considerable evidence 
had been attained, miners stating that 
almost 100 per cent of the miners are 
members of the Union, this being dis- 
eredited by some of the mine owners 
stating that a large number of their 
employees were not members of any 
Union, we are of the opinion that a 
more contented condition of affairs 
would exist among the miners if the 
United Mine Workers of America were 
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permitted to contract. This is a day of 
co-operation and it is fully realized by 
the majority of people that united efforts 
in making better citizenship is prefer- 
able to the individualistic effort. This 
applies to the signing of contracts. One 
of the mine managers stated ‘‘I have 
seen the time when it was a pleasure to 
work with the United Mine Workers of 
America, and I carried on one of the 
biggest mines in Western Canada, but 
the last three or four years I have 
changed my opinion a little bit and it 
was due to men being allowed to break 
their contract.’’ 


I am of the opinion that contracts 
properly entered into between the mine 
owners and United Mine Workers of 
America will be faithfully lived up to. 


In two instances.’ viz.: The Humber- 
stone Coal Company Limited and the 
Edmonton Collieries, they produced 
evidence where individual contracts had 
been made with their employees, and, 
to lay stress upon the seriousness of 
observing contracts when made, these 
contracts have been duly observed later 
on in this award. 


Clauses 2 and 3.—After considerable 
evidence had been taken as to the wages 
paid in -the different mines there ap- 
peared to be considerable difficulties 
to men doing the same work in different 
mines and in view of the fact of the 
mild weather which has materially de- 
ereased the output of the mines and the 
large number of unemployed through- 
out the country and the cost of living 
shghtly decreasing, it was considered 


that the best method is to standardize 


the wages in the Edmonton Field and 
the following list of wages is herewith 
submitted : 


Peres. hrs: 
Bisiek smi the 7 sie nti s a ee odes be $6.80 
Blacksmith?s helper - 6. a..5- see = Slee, 5.36 
CALDCMbCTO tne mantic = oils wun s aor etee 6.80 
Carpenter’s. helper 02. 20a. Se 5.36 
Engineer (Power House) .........--. 6.50 
Hoisting, incline boxcar loader....... 6.25 
TPM CMe crete ae Poa Ve Se Se oe eee ee 5.36 
Boxaear jshoveller 2: kc! sats Oe ae he 5.36 
Surface Ia DOUrer. gab ven: curiae saa. 5.00 
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Mining on company work ............ 6.90 
WRIVGLAY ny et as ae emer 126, ene! 699 
Waele la vers i.e Ui ee eae eae nt 6.90 
WASHOE RS? “ik +5 Te eee eee ete sO 6.25 
about, not velassified (jst. one ae 6.25 
MA CHING SUNN CR Le -ciid ae aplteered eine Sud 7.32 
Machine, <helper ss, (ira tos sated ee 6.90 
ARS 40) eee age 111.) Reethd Ben prt EC AAD eee hobs tik =, 6.90 


- Any other classification not mentioned 
to be based on same proportionate rates 
according to work done. 

The above rates to become effective 
February Ist, 1921, with the exception 
of the Edmonton Collieries Limited and 
the Humberstone Coal Company Limit- 
ed, rates effective in these mines at the 
expiration of their contracts, viz.: May 
31st, 1921, and June 23rd, 1921, respec- 
tively. 

These rates are not in excess of wages 
now being paid in Edmonton Field but 
it is a standardization which will, no 


doubt, create better relations among the - 


men. 

Mr. Robert Livett, representing the 
men, maintains there is still too great a 
differential in wages between the Kd- 
monton Mield and the Drumheller Field 
for men doing the same class of work, 
but agrees to the foregoing schedule of 
wages in order to make a majority re- 
port of this Board. : 


Clause 4.—Some evidence was given 
regarding one of the mines discriminat- 
ing against employees after the strike 
in not giving them their old positions 
back, but in four instances it was shown 
that the men complaining were receiving 
more wages in their new positions, only 
one employee receiving less and the mine 


manager consented to re-employ this- 


man at the first opportunity, but it is 
not considered that there will be any 
trouble regarding this clause when agree- 
ments are duly signed. 


(Sgd.) C. D. FisHer, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sgd.) R. Livert, 


Representing Local No. 4070 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Edmonton, Alta., 
January 21st, 1921. 
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Minority Report © 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes. 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of-a 
difference between various mining 
companies operating in the Edmon- 
ton district and their employees 
being members of Local 4070, U. M. 
W. of A. 


To the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa Ont. 


Sir, ; 
I have to report that the Board. of 
Conciliation appointed by you has now 
completed its investigation of this mat- 
ter. Mr. Robert Livett, International 
Board Member. of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was appointed a 
member of the Board on the recom- 
mendation of the employees, and I was 
appointed by you as a member in the 
absence of a nomination by the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Livett and myself had several 
meetings with a view to appointing a 
chairman, but we were unable to agree. 
I took the stand that the appointee 
should be a party resident in the 
Edmonton district and familiar . with 
the conditions existing there, but Mr. 
Livett contended that the chairman 
should be a man chosen from a locality 
outside the Edmonton district. On the 
matter being referred to you, you saw 
fit to adopt M. Livett’s point of view, 
and to appoint Mr. C. D. Fisher of 
Saskatoon as Chairman of the Board. 

The Board first called an informal 
meeting of the employers and of the 
representatives of the employees, to as- 
certain whether it would be possible to. 
arrange a settlement without proceeding 
to the hearing of witnesses. A free dis- 
cussion developed, but no results were 
obtained and the Board had therefore 
to proceed with the hearing of the evid- 
ence presented to it. 


A large number of witnesses testified 
on behalf of both the applicants and 
the employers, and the Board was ad- 
dressed by representatives of the ap- 
plicants, and of some of the employers... 
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The Board continued in session from 
10th till 21st January, 1921. The sit- 
tings were all open to the public and 
the press. At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the members of the Board had 
a conference in private. It. was found, 
however, that our views did not coincide, 
or at least that my views did not coincide 
with the views of either of the other two 
members of the Board, and I am there- 
fore under the necessity of making an 
independent report. 

The following facts were established : 


THe CLOVER BAR AND EDMONTON COAL 
FIELDS. 


The Clover Bar and Edmonton Coal 
Fields embrace the mines lying within 
the city of Edmonton and to the east 
and south-east thereof. There are, in 
all, in this field fifteen mines, but only 
seven of the operators of these mines are 
named in. this application. The applica- 
tion does not deal with the other eight. 
The coal mined in this district is a hgnite 
coal used practically entirely for do- 
mestic purposes. In quality it is inferior 
to the coal mined in the Drumheller field, 
having about six per cent higher of mois- 
ture content, which not only renders it 
inferior as a fuel, but also causes it to 
deteriorate more rapidly on exposure 
to the air. 

From the operators’ point of view, 
conditions for mining in the Edmonton 
and Clover Bar fields are not so.good as 
they are in the Drumheller field. The 
seam is much thicker in the Drumheller 
field than in the Edmonton and Clover 
Bar fields. On the other hand from the 
employees’ point of view, the Edmonton 
and Clover Bar fields are more desirable 
than the Drumheller field. One of the 
witnesses selected by the employees 
testified that the cost of clothing and 
food is lower in the former, and that the 
facilities for obtaining work in the sum- 
mer are much better on account of the 
proximity to the city of Edmonton. 


OTHER NEIGHBOURING COAL FIELDS. 


There are several other coal fields in 
the neighbourhood of Edmonton, viz.: 
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Cardiff, with three mines, situated about 
twenty miles north; Sturgeon, with 
three mines, situated about fourteen 
miles north; and Tofield, with three 


mines, situated about fifty miles east. 


The coal in all of these fields is of an 
inferior quality to that, mined in the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields, but 
mining conditions are much better, and. 
the result is that the coal can under-sell 
the Edmonton and Clover Bar coals, 
even in the city of Edmonton, by 50 
eents to $1.00 per ton. ‘Tofield coal 1s 
a stripping proposition; that is to say, 
the over-burden is removed by steam 
shovels in the summer time, and the 
coal mined in the open in the winter. 
It was shown that the proposition is 
such a simple one that lump coal can be 
loaded on the railway cars at Tofield for 
$1.00 per ton. 


CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING UP TO THE 
TROUBLE. 


At various times during the war in- 
creases of wages were granted to ‘the 
mining emptoyees at all the mines in the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields, and in 
the month of June, 1920, all of the em- 
ployers in these fields increased the 
wages in their mines by thirteen per 
cent over the then existing wages. At 
the time of giving this increase two of 
the companies involved in this applica- 
tion, viz.: The Humberstone Coal Com- 
pany Ltd., and the Edmonton Collieries 
Ltd., entered into written contracts with 
their employees that these increased 
wages should remain in effect for one 
year thereafter. The Bush Mine Coal 
Company, which is not, however, in- 
volved in this apphecation, also made a 
written contract with its employees for 
one year under which the company 
agreed to pay an increase in wages cor- 
responding to any increase which might 
be granted by the employers in the 


~Drumbeller field. The employers in the 


Drumheller field granted an increase of 
$1.15 per day on all day rates both above 
and below ground, which increase be- 
came effective on 25th October, 1920. 
Following on the granting of this in- 
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crease the Bush Mine Coal Company 
agreed to pay its men on day rates a 
corresponding increase of $1.15 per day; 
but none of the other fourteen companies 
in these fields granted the increase. No 
corresponding increase was given in any 
of the other neighbouring fields. © 


THE STRIKE AT THE HUMBERSTONE 
MINE. 


Notwithstanding their written con- 
tract, the employees of the Humber- 
stone Coal Company Ltd., on 8th No- 
vember, 1920, demanded that that com- 
pany pay the same rates as were then 
being paid in the Drumheller district. 
The company refused to accede to this 
demand. The company had entered into 
a large number of contracts for the sale 
of its coal deliverable at future dates 
at fixed prices. These prices were based 
on the scale of wages set out in the 
written contract entered into in the 
month of June, 1920, between the com- 
pany and its employees. On November 
20th the employees at this mine declared 
a strike, and placed pickets at the gates 
of the property. On November 22nd, 
the strike being still in existence, the 
company wired you (The Minister of 
Labour) asking that a Board of Con- 
ciliation be appointed; but a wire was 
received in reply intimating that you 
- refused to constitute a Board on the 
ground that the men were on strike. 
The company thereupon intimated to its 
employees by notice and by advertise- 
ment in the public press that it would 
restart work on November 29th, and 
that any men not reporting for work 
on that day would be considered ag 
having ceased to be employees of the 
company and that the company would 
hold itself at liberty to engage other 
men to take their places. Some of the 
men came back to work and other new 
men were also taken on, with the result 
that the mine was again placed in opera- 
tion. 

THE SPREAD OF THE STRIKE, 
In the meantime the strike spread to 


six of the other mines. A strong picket 
had been organized and it visited these 
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mines at different times. -It was clearly 
shown in evidence that this picket pulled 
out the employees of the Marcus Col- 
lieries Ltd. The picket to the strength 
of about one hundred men, also visited 


_the mines of the Fraser-Mackay Col- 


lieries Limited and the Great West Coal 
Company Ltd. According to the evid- 
ence of both the manager of the latter 
company and one of the applicant’s 
witnesses, a former employee, it pre- 
vented the employees-of that company 
from going to work. Both witnesses 
stated clearly that the men desired to 
work but that they were prevented from 
doing so by the strength of the picket. 
Mr. Bolton, the witness, brought for- 
ward by the men, stated that the ‘‘social 
stigma’’ attached to the employees who 
desired to work compelled them to join 
the ranks of the strikers. The organiza- 
tion of a Local, No. 4070, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, was then 
proceeded with. 


RESUMPTION OF WoRE. - 


In the meantime Mr. Rigg, an em- 
ployee of the Department of Labour, 
appeared on the scene. Mr. Rigg in- 
terviewed the various employers and got 
them to agree to re-open the mines and 
to reinstate the workers on the under- 
standing that there would be no dis- 
crimination against any employee who 
had been on strike. The only qualifica- 
tion to’ this agreement was that the 
Humberstone Coal Company Limited 
refused to dismiss any men who had 
been taken on by it during the strike, 
but they indicated that they were willing 
to reinstate all old employees as and 
when vacancies might occur. Work was 
accordingly resumed at all the mines on 
or about 4th December. 


THE APPLICATION FOR THE CONCILIATION 
BOARD. 


Thereafter an application was made 
for the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board to deal with the matter and this 
Board was constituted. The application 
is signed by Dennis Gildea and L. W. 
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Ferguson, two of the employees of the 
Edmonton Collieries Ltd. They are re- 
spectively the President. and Secretary 
of the newly constituted local of the U. 
M. W. of A. 

In the application it is stated that 
the men made demands on the employers, 
but that these had been persistently 
refused, and that the Mayor of Edmon- 
ton had endeavoured to arrange a meet- 
ing of the employers and representatives 
of the employees for the purpose of 
adjusting the differences if possible, but 
that the employers had refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. I find that the ap- 
plicants have failed to establish that in 
any of the mines demands were made 
for all of the claims set forth in the 
application, and that.in some of the 
mines affected any demands were made 
at all. Further, there is no evidence 
that the employers were asked by the 
Mayor of Edmonton to meet the men or 
that. they refused to do so. 

Objections were laid by certain of the 
employers to the application on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


(1) That it was clearly established that 
in some of the mines all of the employees 


- were not members of the U. M..W. of A. and 


that the parties signing the application were 
not employees of the mine affected, as re- 
quired by section 16 (e) of the Act; 

(2) That there was no proper authorization 
of the application under section 16 (d) as 
there was no evidence of the giving of three 
days clear notice to all the employees affected. 


In my view, there is much to be said 
- for both of these objections, but they are 
overruled by section 6 (2) of the Act 
which provides that the decision of the 
Minister as to the granting or refusal 
of a Board shall be final. 


THe EMPLOYEES’ DEMANDS. 


The first demand of the applicants 
is that they desire that a contract signed 
by the officials of the union on behalf 
of the employees shall be made with the 
employers, which shall take the place of 
existing individual contracts. 


Practically no evidence was submitted 
of the desire of the workers in any of 
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the mines for the recognition of the 
union, though apparently 300 to 350 
men attended the organization meeting. 
Indeed, no: witnesses were called from 
among the large number of employees 


now working for the Humberstone Coal 


Company Ltd., the Great West Coal 
Company Ltd., and the Dawson Coal 
Company Ltd. On the contrary, the 
Humberstone Coal Company Ltd., sub- 
mitted a list in evidence containing the 
signatures of eighty-eight employees of 
that company, who declared that they 
were not members of the Union, and did 
not desire to join it. At the time of 
submission of these lists, the manager 
of the Humberstone Coal Company Ltd., 
applied to the Board for subpcenas to 
have some of these men brought before 
the Board to testify on the subject, but 


that application was refused. 


Mr. Gildea, the President of Local 
4070, U. M. W. of A., stated that he had 
signed the contract with his employers, 
the Edmonton Collieries Limited, that 
such contract was for a period which 
will not end till Ist June, 1921, but that 
he did not consider himself bound by 
this contract, although he had -read it 
over and fully understood it before 
signing. Mr. Ferguson, the Secretary 
of the Local, had not signed this con- 
tract, but stated that in any case he did 
not consider that it was binding on the 
men who had signed it. 


Mr. James C. Dunn, President of the 
Great West Coal Company Ltd., stated 
that in.a conversation which he had with 
Mr. Ryan, an organizer of the U. M. W. 
of A., Mr. Ryan had stated ‘‘your coal 
is competing in the Winnipeg market, 
and we are going to put a stop to that. 
We are determined to organize this 
field even if it costs $50,000.00.’’ Mr. 
Ryan denied that he made that state- 
ment, but admitted that he did not re- 
member all that was said. He also 
denied the statement attributed to him 
by Mr. J. R. McDonald, Manager of the 
Humberstone Coal Company Limited, 
that if the Humberstone Coal Company 
Limited did not comply with the de- 
mand of the men he would shut this 


B22. 
mine up in forty-eight hours. The 
evidence of Mr. Dunn and Mr: Mce- 


Donald was given in a_ thoroughly 
straight-forward manner and I accept 
their evidence as to Mr. Ryan’s state- 
ments as the correct versions of what 
was said,—more particularly in view of 
his admission as to his memory. It is 
significant that the questions put by the 


men’s representatives to the employers’ 


witnesses as to markets were largely 
directed to the condition of affairs exist- 
ing in the Winnipeg market. 


WaaGeEs PAID IN THE FIELD. 


The second claim of the applicants is 
that they are entitled to be paid at rates 
of pay equivalent to the rates paid in 
the other fields, particularly the Drum- 
heller field. 
derstand the situation, I am giving a list 
of the wages actually paid in the Ed- 
monton and Clover Bar mines, so far 
as these were proved by evidence before 
the Board. These statements do not 
contain any imaginary figures, but are 
the actual wages which have been paid. 
It must be kept in mind in all questions 
' regarding wages that the trade of the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields is 
entirely a seasonal trade, the busy sea- 
son being confined to the winter months. 
One or two of the mines operate on a 
small scale in the summer time to sup- 
ply a limited amount of coal for steam 
purposes in the local market. Only a 
few of the workers therefore are em- 
ployed in this class of employment over 
the whole year. The great majority 
work in the mines in the winter time, 
and seek employment, either on farms 
or in the city of Edmonton in the sum- 
mer, and many of them are homesteaders 
who have either proved up or are provy- 
ing up their homesteads. Many of the 
employees engaged in the mines in the 
winter are therefore novices, or at best 
unskilled workers, and they naturally 
cannot expect to make as large wages 
as men who devote their whole time to 
the occupation of mining. It will be 
Seen a distinction is drawn between con- 
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tract workers and day workers. The 
former are miners who are paid on the 
basis of so much per ton of coal mined 
by them while the latter are paid a fixed 
rate per hour or day irrespective of the 
amount of coal produced. 


THE GREAT West CoaL CoMPANY LImMIt- 
ED, CONTRACT WORKERS. 


The following is an extract from a 
statement submitted by the company and 
shows the wages of all contract workers 
employed for the full period of six 
months ending 31st December, 1920 :— 


Equivalent 
Name Net wages for to a yearly 
six months wage of: 
He atm a oe 1,214.26 2,428 .52 
JV AUG. one eee. 1,160.73 2,321.46 
RAVI SOleae tS oe 1,567 .93 3,135.86 
AS Ruseselliags). wins 1,289.11 2,078.22 
iP, CaIrneel Breer 1,591.19 3,182.38 
A. Johnstone 1,580.28 3,160.56 
(Fe RRA CO yes.) a, toh 985 .87 1,971.74 
1. S SCUAER? Gees ees 1,162.42 2,324 .84 
D.+ Biamonte! 25503 1,512.84 3,025.68 
Hee Walite cic tee 1,317.58 2,635.16 
) CO ROrUp eid. ees 1,236.65 2,473 30 
et Grigve i505 , cee 1,023.49 2,046.98 
AP ORY SZCZAK. jin tit 1,000.01 2,000.02 
Ci. Deprettere )ee...15..2 1,062 04 2,124 08 
Dev Ranch Misia asd: 1,205.40 2,410.80 
GAL bers oe ie ae 1,016.12 2,032 24 
BIE Crys) cee Wyss 846.18 1,692 .36 
Ws IO eELUNEGE 2.0.0, 1,024.70 2,049 .40 
ey SLURP aes 1,151.01 2,303 .22 
Raita Webpitsae. 5 943 . 80 1,887.60 
HS OOUnI a kel ye 1,203.07 2,406.14 
AV. ENV ALK OE 20 deen 1,037.27 2,074.54 
Tee Olt et. ce 1,060 05 2,120.10 
Ne MEN ECs cote ager Sit 925 .82 1,851.64 
deals ES de Oe ape. afk 825 .20 1,650.40 
R. McCreadie ..... 848.79 1,697 .58 


The period to which these wages apply 
includes the ten days during which the 
mine was closed owing to the strike. 
Had there been no strike these wages 
would have been materially increased. 


The following list of wages actually 
earned was supplied by the company 
at the request of the applicants, to dis- 
close the earnings of the lowest paid 
men, the contention being that the above 
list contained only the highest paid 
workers: 
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Equivalent THE HUMBERSTONE CoaL Company LIMITED. 
Name Net wages Period to a yearly 
earned worked wage of: HIGH: Grated, Raves. 

eJ. Cockram. . $648.98 106 days $1,765.79 Average 
L. Ludwig.... GLUES Name Total Net Days wages 

2 bet Kinsman. 599.39 — 90 es 1,924.74 Wages: Worked: per day: 
G. Cavanagh 220.43 B4 oT  USlet2~ O. Hengle 2... ou: . $1,299.50 141 $9.22 
G. Kajie.... 302.39. 57 ‘* 1,531.70 R, Archibald ..... 859.65 8814 9.71 
D. Gordon.. 195.77 BLOT 1,828.59. T.. Schmidt... - 1,358.50 140% 9.67 


Day Rates— 


Below Ground—from $5.35 to $5.65 per shift 
of eight hours. | 


Above Ground—from 57% cents per hour 
for unskilled labour to 79% cents per hour for 
carpenters and blacksmiths. 


FRASER Mackay COLLIERIES LIMITED, 


Contract Rates. 


Name Net wages earned Average 
Period from per day 
October 16th to 31st. 

MgePinwliri, fof sics. is $ 77.45 $ 7.04 
[EG Hol a Rape es As 110.10 9.75 
IN Sen ELOSOa | Se wea cs 80.35 7.30 
He Hightower... 113.30 10.30 
de hothian > fie) 4"). 108.00 10.28 
PIHEE AOLO TIES . SES 109 .55 9.13 
J. Burghart ........ 117.18 9.37 


Average per day for above seven men, $9.02 


Average per day for all men on contract 
work, $7.55. 


Period from November 16th to 30th. 


Mit Piha)... $0545 Bra tak AAV ey $8.13 
Ey ity Cees ele Wee LES ATI OTE 9.45 
ORO ips eer. oie Wb sha Bk Phy as fc eabele ch. 5.06 
he My een a ei eR nN 5.16 
EMSURIAU Cs yt MARL e PEN, Wee y Se cic on 9.92 
POL. Fle ee, SARL 7.09 

PGE DAW ss is «498d 8s Ee be Bk 5.77 
TAT OT ON eye casts co darats Paya eee AS). 8.19 
BU AID cratith cio aa hk, WRG s Sum 10.02 
Gear rei os ee sak a Oe 6.99 
AOL Oe ee. US Re 6.40 
SUS Cot Raa Te ae eT a oe ee 2608. 
AAP OSE ate ack ch at neath nin + os bie kw 6.62 


gp Zrup agonist 


Average per day for above 13 men, $7.37 


Day Rates: Below Ground: from $5.35 to 
$5.65 per shift of eight hours. 


Above Ground: From 57% cents per hour 
upwards, with one youth at 50 cents per hour. 


LOW :—(Selected by men’s representatives. ) 


J. Suey (Chinaman) 303.65 564%, 5.42 
G. A. Cameron .. 473.00 8644 «5.47 
G. Comittee vc, 2. 326.15 7284 84,50 

Day Rates: Underground—from $4.96 for 


unkilled labour to $6.24 per shift of eight 
hours for timbermen. . 

Above ground: from 57% cents per hour 
for unskilled labour, to 7914 cents for black- 
smiths and carpenters. 


Marcus COLLIERIES LIMITED. 
Contract Rates. 


List. selected by men’s representatives: 


Average 

Name: Net Wages: Days Daily 
Worked: Wage: 
C. Robinson.... 369.05 49, 7.49 
G. OWE: oe ass st 356.15 44, 8.09 
V. Roberts 244 . 85 39 6.28 
Re Craigie sci.) 240.00 33 Ti20 
Gi imardoeesk, 395 .65 6956 5.69 
R. Hanford ... 375.95 69% 5.37 


Day Wages—Underground: From $5.00 to 
$5.75 per shift of eight hours. 

Above Ground: From 57% cents per hour 
for unskilled labour upwards. 

EDMONTON COLLIERIES LIMITED, 

Day Rates—Above Ground: Unskilled labour ' 
from $4.54 per shift of nine hours. 

Underground: From $4.96 per shift of eight 
hours for helpers to $5.65 for timbermen and 
tracklayers. 


DAWSON CoAL CoMPANY LIMITED AND CLOVER 
Barz CoaL Company LIMITED. 


No evidence was led regarding the present 
rates of wages paid in these mines. 


' BusH MINE Coat CoMPANY. 


Day Rates—Underground: From $6.55 for 
drivers to $6.90 for skilled workmen per shift 
of eight hours. 

Above ground—From 66% cents per hour 
for box car shovellers to 85 cents per hour for 
blacksmiths, 
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Carpirr, STURGEON AND TOFIELD FIELDS. 


The wages in all these fields are lower 
than, or the same as those paid in the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields. In 
the Tofield mines the prevailing rate is 
40 cents per hour. 


DRUMHELLER. 


The wages paid in the Drumheller field 
are higher than those paid in any of the 
above mines or districts. 


Reasons Given By OPERATORS FOR 
Rerusing to Pay HigHer RATES 
oF WAGES 


1. Competition. 


The operators showed that at one time 
the Edmonton field was within the juris- 
diction of the Director of Coal Opera- 
tions in District 18, and that for some 
time they paid the same wages as pre- 
vailed in the Drumheller field. The 
effect was, however, that the Edmonton 
and Clover Bar mines were practically 
driven out of the Saskatehewan and 
Manitoba*markets, as they were unable 
to compete with the higher grade of coal 
from the Drumheller field on the basis 
of the same wages and same selling 
prices. This position of matters was 
brought to the attention of the Minister, 
and the Edmonton and Clover Bar dis- 
tricts were accordingly withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the Director of Coal 
Operations, and since then it has been 
generally recognized that the Drumhel- 
ler field is in a position to pay much 
higher wages than those which can be 
paid by the operators in the Edmonton 
and Clover Bar fields. During the time 
when the Edmonton and Clover Bar 
fields were under the jurisdiction of the 
Director, he authorized certain selling 
prices for coal, but the operators in the 
Edmonton and. Clover Bar fields were 
unable to obtain these prices for their 


products and had to sell at lower figures. . 


. It was clearly shown that in Eastern 
Alberta, and in Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, the Edmonton and Clover Bar 
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coals have to meet the keen competition 
of the Drumheller coals. The Drum- 
heller coal, being of higher quality, sells. 
at an increased pricé varying from 79. 
eents to $2.00 per ton of a difference. 
Without this difference in the price, it 
is quite clear that the Edmonton. and 
Clover Bar coals cannot retain their 
places in these markets. The Edmonton 
and Clover Bar fields have not, material- 
ly inereased their production of coal 
within the last ten years, but practically 
the whole development of the Drumhel- _ 
ler field has taken place within that time, 
and there are now no less than thirty- 
two mines in operation in the latter dis- 
trict. Moreover, in the City of Kdmon- 
ton, and in the surrounding territory, 
the Edmonton and Clover Bar operators. | 
have to meet competition with the lower 
erades of coal shipped in from the Car- 
diff, Tofield and Sturgeon fields. These 
coals all sell at lower prices than the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar coals, but if 
the price of Edmonton and Clover Bar 
coals is raised, and a larger difference 
of price created between the competing 
fields, the effect will be to divert business: 
from the Edmonton and Clover Bar 
fields to the fields handling the cheaper 
grades of coal. 


2. Financial. 


The operators brought evidence to 
show that the coal mining industry in 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields is by 
no means a profitable one. It was, I 
think fortunate that the operators so 
frankly disclosed their position. Those 
who testified did not refuse to answer 
a single question put to them by the 
Men’s Representatives regarding costs: 
or profits. 


The Humberstone Coal Company, 
Limited, one of the largest operators, 
produced its statement of accounts for 
the year ended 31st May 1920. This state- 
ment was not prepared for the Coneilia- 
tion Board, but was prepared solely for 
submission to the shareholders of the 
Company. During that year, which was. 
one of the best in the history of the 
Company owing to the unusually long 
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and severe winter, the statement shows 
that the Company made a net profit of 
231-10 cents per ton on an output of 
82,791 tons. It was clearly shown that 
in arriving at these figures all capital 
expenditure had been charged to capital 
account. These profits represented a 
return of approximately 6 per cent on 
the capital invested. Taking into ac- 
count the hazardous nature of the risk, 
and the comparatively short life of a 
mine in this field, the profit is ridiculous- 
ly small. 

Since the new rate of wages came into 
effect in June, 1920, the operations of 
this Company have resulted in the fol- 
lowing profits and losses: 


Profit Loss 
WENGE ROR 20. SET eh, 2 $5,088.00 
SUL ARAN ni Pee 7,571.00 
ASST ls eps piste ESO 2,948.00 
Pobeplern bering: ai all. S $1,338.00 
MBCLOUGTH Gatien ihr 4 8Oe)., 5,479.00 
Woyember! 3. Poe 2,259.00 


$9,076.00 $15,607.00 
9,076.00 


Nets tor. SIX anOntnd 0) sy. $ 6,531.00 

The Great West Coal Company Limi- 
ted, another of the largest operators, 
made a net profit during the period of 
six months since the increase of wages 
in June, 1920, of less than ten cents per 
ton. 

The Edmonton Collieries Limited, 
showed the following results for the 
period since the coming into effect of the 
increase of wages in June, 1920: 


Loss Profit 
UO TRIN OE Gate ese $1,243.80 
lynne eels <echinaie Sse 1,867.34 
Peroni BAg oe as ih 719 hs $139.96 
Peptempory jovgd ob iwndes 674.0 
Geloberns. aainives.. nasa . cet 863.90 
NOW em Wet fi8. 80S. 4roukiete yd: 653.69 
$3,785.21 $1,657.55 
1,657.55 


Net Loss for Six Months $2,127.66 


‘The Fraser-MacKay Collieries Limi- 
ted, mined 6,026 tons of coal from 1st 
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July to 30th November, 1920, and made 
a net profit of 17.4 cents per ton. 


Marcus Collieries Limited: This Com- 
pany was operated at a loss during the 
whole of the year 1920. 


The Bush Mine Company, Limited 
is paying higher rates of wages than 
those paid in the other mines in the Ed- 
monton and Clover Bar fields. In doing 
so it is carrying out the terms of its 
written contract with its employees, as 
it has recently granted them an increase 
of $1.15 per day which was given to the 
Drumheller workers. Before it gave this 
increase, however, it was apparently ° 
paying to some of its employees lower 
rates of wages than other mines in the 
Edmonton and Clover Bar fields, and 
the effect of its granting the increase is 
to give to only some of its workers a rate 
of wages, $1.15 per day higher than the 
other mines in the Edmonton and Clover 
Bar fields. As a mine, however, it is in 
a peculiar position, as at the present rate 
of working the coal in the mine will be 
completely worked out in less than two 
years. The coal is being drawn from 
pillars, the workings around which have 
been developed in the past, and it is not 
necessary for it to do any considerable 
amount of development work. However, 
it has no water problem. It is well re- 
cognized in mining, that coal obtained 
from pillars in the last stages of a mine 
which is almost completely worked out 
can be obtained much more cheaply than 
in the case of a mine which is still de- 
veloping. 

The Chairman of the Board was de- 
puted by the Board to interview Mr. 
Southgate, Manager of the Bush Mine 
Coal Company, and request that he 
should give evidence before the Board 
regarding the position at that mine, and 
the financial affairs of his Company. The 
Chairman reported back to the Board 
that Mr. Southgate had refused to do 
so, that he, the Chairman, took the 
view that that refusal meant that the 
Company was able to pay the increase 
which it granted recently to its workers. 
That is a process of reasoning which I 
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cannot follow; and it later came out in 
evidence ‘that at the time of the inter- 
view, Mr. Southgate told the Chairman 
that his Company was smarting under 
the costs due to the increased wages, but 
that it was bound by the contract, an 
had no alternative but to pay. 


One of the men’s representatives at 
the commencement of the proceedings of 
the Board indicated that it would be 
shown that the operators had been mak- 
ing large sums of money in the past, 
but no evidence was led to substantiate 
this statement, and indeed it was com- 
pletely dissipated by the evidence. The 
trade is entirely a seasonal one, and the 
difficulties of maintaining a mine over 
the summer months to keep it in con- 
dition for the following winter’s trade 
are so costly that any small profits made 
by the operators in the winter are very 
considerably eaten into in the summer 
months. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION, 


The applicants also claim that they 
desire an agreement with the employers 
to the effect that there will be no dis- 
crimination by the employers against 
any member of the Union because of any 
past dispute. It developed during the 
proceedings that the real object of this 
claim was to ventilate a supposed griev- 
ance of five former employees of the 
Humberstone Coal Company Limited, 
who were unable to obtain their own old 
posts on the resumption of work. I find 
that there was no discrimination what- 
ever in any of the cases. One of these 
men stated that under no circumstances 
would he again take employment with 
the Company. Several of the others came 
to a written agreement with the Manager 
that, in the event of there being any 
vacancies, the Company would reinstate 
them according to their seniority. A 
number of men secured other employ- 
ment in better positions, and the mat- 
ter ended by the Manager stating that 
he would give any of the men a job at 
the mine if a vacancy should occur. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


I am of the opinion that the first claim 


-of the applicants for recognition of the 


Union should be refused on the follow- 
ing grounds: 


(a) That there is absolutely no evidence 
to show that it is desired by the men or 
even a reasonable number of them. Not 
_one of the present employees of three of 
the largest companies were called as_wit- 
nesses. On the other hand positive evidence 
was given that eighty-eight employees of the 
Humberstone Coal Company Limited do not 
desire ‘that the Union represent them in the 
matter. Apart altogether from any question 
with the employers, a Union should not be 
forced on the men. 4 


(b) That there are existing contracts in 
the field between some of the operators and 
their men. If it is the policy of the Union 
that these contracts should be treated as 
‘Scraps of paper,’’ that in itself seems to 
‘me conclusive that the Union should not be 
recognized. The coal companies have en- 
tered into selling contracts based on costs 
ascertained on the present scale of wages. 
They cannot increase their selling prices un- 
der these contracts, and it would be unfair 
to allow the men to break their contracts 
with them. The companies cannot break 
their selling contracts without being liable 
in damages to their. purchasers. 


(c) That it would be against public 
policy to recognize a Union which has as 
its officials men who take the view that a ~ 
contract signed and understood by the men 
is not binding on the men. Mr. Gildea, the 
President of the Local, contended that he 
was entitled to break the contract although 
he signed it, whilst Mr. Ferguson, the sec- 
retary of the Local, though he had not signed 
the contract himself considered that the men 
who had signed were justified in breaking 
it. Moreover I cannot accept Mr. Ryan’s 
denial of Mr. Dunn’s and Mr. MeDonald’s 
statements. Whilst the threats referred to 
by Mr. Dunn and Mr. MeDonald may have 
been made in heated moments, they undoubt- 
edly indicate an attitude of mind such as no 
official of a union should have, or a policy 
of the Union which runs counter to public 
policy. Were recognition of the Union grant- 
ed, and should the men kick over the traces, 
and go on strike without authority from~ . 
headquarters, it would be the duty of these 
officials to see that the men observe their 
contracts, and if they have not got the right 
point of view individually, how much less 
can they convince others of the necessity of 
observing contracts. 
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_ With regard to the men’s claim that 
they are entitled to be paid at rates of 
pay equivalent to the rates paid in other 
coal fields, particularly the Drumheller 


coal field, no reason was shown why the 


Drumheller field should be selected as 
a standard, any more than the Tofield, 
Sturgeon or Cardiff fields, and in all 
these fields, except the Drumheller field, 
Wages are certainly not higher and in 
Some cases materially lower than they 
are in the Edmonton and Clover Bar 
fields. I am of the opinion that this 
claim should be refused on the following 
other grounds: 

That the industry is not a profitable 
one, and that if the increase of wages 
demanded be given, the operators will 
be unable to absorb the increase out of 
profits. They will then be faced with 
the alternatives of continuing to operate 
at a loss and of ultimately being driven 
out of business, or endeavoring to get 
higher prices for their coal. I am not 
prepared to agree with the proposition 
that the increase should be granted at 
- the risk of putting the companies out of 
business. Our coal mining industry em- 
ploys a considerable number of men, and 
circulates a large amount of money in 
and around the City of Edmonton. I 
am convinced from the evidence that 
the operators cannot increase their sell- 


ing prices of their produce in the. 


Eastern Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba markets. In these markets 
they have to regulate their selling prices 
according to the selling prices of both 
higher grades and lower grades of coal, 
and the effect of increasing their price 
would undoubtedly be to put themselves 
out of these markets as was shown on the 
previous occasion on which the Edmon- 
ton and Clover Bar mines were under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of Coal 
Operations. As to the nearer markets 
in the City of Edmonton and the sur- 
rounding territory, the companies might 
increase their selling prices if the prices 
of the lower grades of coal mined in the 
competing fields are also raised, but they 
may not be raised and the effect of in- 
creased wages may be disastrous in these 
markets also. I, however, cannot recom- 
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mend a course of action which will have 
the effect of increasing the price of coal 
to the public for the following reasons: 
That the economic situation does not 
warrant it. The basic industry of our 
Western Provinces is agriculture, and 
within the last six months, the prices 
of the products of the farm have been 
virtually cut in two. The trend of the 
prices of all commodities is downward, 
and there is no doubt that the trend of 
wages throughout the civilized world is, 
for the present at least, also downward. 
The publie will not be convinced that an 
exception should be made at its cost in 
favour of the miners in a particular dis- 
trict. To grant the increase would in 
effect be to discriminate against other 
workers in favour of the miners in this 
field. The increased price of coal, if 
obtained would be largely paid by the 
working classes themselves, and with de- 
creasing wages and less steady employ- 
ment, I consider that the other working 
classes are less able to bear even the pre- 
sent price of coal than they were six 
months ago, and certainly it would cause 
deep rooted resentment with them and 
the public generally to increase the price. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


For the above reasons I am unhesitat- 
ingly of the opinion that all the demands 
of the applicants should be refused. I. 
do not think the men will press their 
demands. The strike was _ ill-advised, 
but I believe it was grounded on an 
honest belief that the operators were 
making large profits. Now that it has 
been clearly shown that this is not the 
ease, the men should accept the situation 
and consider themselves fortunate if 
they are able to maintain wages at their 
present standards. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) Mayne Ren. 
822 Tegler Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta, 
January 28th, 1921. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Express Company, lines in 
Canada, and its wagonmen, porters, clerks and messengers 


A REPORT was received from the 


Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian Express 
Company, lines in Canada, and certain 
of its employees, being wagonmen, port- 
ers, clerks and messengers, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. The Board was composed 
as follows: Messrs. U. BE. Gillen, chair- 
man, F. H. McGuigan and Jas. T. Gunn, 
Toronto. The members of the Board 
concurred on all points save one, and 
the schedule of rules and rates accom- 
panying the report was signed by re- 
presentatives of both the company and 
employees. The Board were unable to 
reach an agreement with respect to the 
remaining point, which concerned the 
placing of a messenger. On this point the 
chairman and Mr. Gunn favoured the 
contention of the employees. Mr. Me- 
Guigan did not concur in this view and 
presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation, Act 1907, and of a 
dispute between The Canadian Ex- 
press Company, lines in Canada, 
employer, and certain of iis em- 
ployees, being Wagonmen, Porters, 
Clerks and Messengers, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, empioyees. 


To the Hon. Senator G. I). Robertson, 
LL.D. 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,— 

A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was established by you, to enquire 
into the differences between the parties 
mentioned above. The members of the 
Board having taken the oath of office, 
met in the General Office of the Cana- 


dian Express Company at Montreal, 
February Ist, officers and employees of 
the Company were fully represented, 
therefore we proceeded to hear evidence 
and review statements on all items in dis- 
pute. Meetings were held on other days 
to and including February 22nd. 


The Board strongly urged that the 
parties to the dispute reach a mutual 
agreement, they held many private con- 
ferences, reporting to the Board almost 
daily, the Board making suggestions 
from time to time with the result that 
the officers and employees have agreed 
on an interpretation of Article 12, also 
rules and rates of pay as detailed in 
statements attached, same having the 
unanimous recommendation of your 
Board. : 

The one other item in dispute was 
the application of Express Messenger 
Birse for a transfer from a run he pre- 
viously asked for, and to which he is 
now assigned, to another run. The 
officers and employees were unable to 
mutually agree as to what disposition 
should be made of Mr. Birse’s applia- 
tion, therefore the Board will deal with 
it in a supplementary report. 

The Board desire to express their ap- 
preciation and thanks to the officers and 
employees for their uniform courtesy and 
service to the Board, also compliment 
the officers and employees for that 
friendly feeling and spirit of co-opera- 
tion so apparent between the officers and 
employees of the Canadian Express 
Company. . 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) U. E. Griuuen, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) F. H. McGuiaan, 
Member. 
(Sed.) JamEs T. GUNN, 
Member. 


Toronto, February 22nd, 1921. 
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CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SCHEDULE OF RULES AND RatES oF Pay Gov- 
ERNING CERTAIN CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1921. 


ARTICLE 1], 


The word ‘‘employee’’ appearing in this 
Schedule applies to anyone employed exclusively 
by the Canadian Express Company as follows: 


At local agencies at designated points. 
In the office of the Claims Agent. 
In the office of the Assistant Auditor of 


Receipts. 

In the office of the Assistant Auditor of 
Transportation. 

In the office of the Assistant Auditor of 
Waybills. 


In the train service. 


It does not apply to Agents, Depot Agents, 
Chief Clerks in the offices of Claims Agent and 
Assistant Auditors, nor any person whose 
duties include the employment of others. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The Book of Rules and Instructions issued 
from time to time by the Canadian Express 
Company will govern all employees. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Guarantee Bonds in such amounts as will 
fully protect the Company’s interests shall be 
furnished by employees covered by this schedule, 
the Company to pay the bond premiums. 


ARTICLE 4, 


No employee shall be disciplined or dismissed 
without cause. Employees charged with any. 
offence justifying dismissal may be immediately 
suspended by proper authority for a period of 
five days, during which time the alleged of- 
fence shall be investigated. If desired, the 
employee may have the assistance of two fel- 
low employees at the investigation and full 
notice will be given of the evidence and charge 
against the employee. The decision made as a 
result of the investigation shall be given to the 
employee within ten days, and if the employee 
shall be dissatisfied with such decision, he may, 
within ten days, appeal to higher officers of the 
Company. If as a result of investigation, the 
employee is found blameless, he will be. re- 
turned to the service and paid for time lost. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Employees will not be discriminated against 
on account of membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, nor for serving on committees represent- 
ing the employees. Upon written request, a 
reasonable time in advance, the Chairman or 
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Secretary of a Committee, will be relieved for 
Committee work and furnished with transporta- 
tion, subject to the regulations of the Railways 
over which this Company operates. 


ARTICLE 6, 


The Chairman, Secretary or other members 
of the Committee, representing the employees, 
must be employed by the Company, or on leave 
of absence, in order to take up with the proper 
officers any questions which may arise as to 
the interpretation of this schedule or other 
dispute, and they may, if necessary, appeal to 
the higher officers of the Company. 


* ARTICLE 7, 


Employees attending Court or investigations 
by order of the Company will be paid their 
regular daily rates, granted transportation and 
allowed. reasonable expenses while away from 
home, for which receipted vouchers will be re- 
quired. 


ARTICLE 8, 


Employees’ seniority will date from the time 
of entering the service, except in cases of dis- 
missal or resignation. If laid off through re- 
duction in foree, credit will be allowed for time 
of previous service if re-employed within six 
months. 


ARTICLE 9, 
(a) Right of promotion will extend over 
and be confined to each Superintendent’s 


Division. Promotion shall be based on ability, 
merit and seniority; ability and merit being 
sufficient, seniority shall govern. 


(b) Clerical vacancies ogcurring in 
Montreal General Agent’s Office (McGill Street 
and Depot) and Claims Agent’s Office, and 
which are not filled from the staff at these 
offices, will be bulletined in the General Audit 
Office and vice versa. 


(¢) Qualified employees will be considered 
in line for promotion to the following positions: 
Agents, or Assistant Agents, Chief Clerks, 
Cashiers, Depot Agents, Depot Foremen, Mes- 
sengers and Messengers’ Helpers. Such vacan- 
cies or new positions shall be bulletined for 
ten days over the Superintendent’s Division 
and appointments shall be made within ten days 
of expiration of bulletin period. 


ARTICLE 10. 


New positions or vacancies will be promptly 
bulletined for a period of five days in the of- 
fice where they occur. Employees desiring 
such positions will file their applications with 
the designated officials within that time, and 
an appointment will be made within ten days 
thereafter. Such positions or vacancies may be 
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filled temporarily pending an assignment. The 
name of the appointee will immediately there- 
after be posted where the position or vacancy 
was bulletined. 


ARTICLE 11. 


When vacancies for messengers or messen- — 


gers’ helpers occur or new runs are created, 
bulletin notice will immediately be posted at 
terminals, and written application for the posi- 
tion must be filed within ten days from date 
of bulletin notice. 


An employee transferring from one class to 
another (train service to office and vice versa) 
will carry seniority on the basis of 50 per cent, 
and in addition will have credit for full time 
of any previous service in the class to which 
transferring. 


ARTICLE 12, 


When a material change is made in runs, 
through change in Railway time cards, or other- 
wise, messengers and messengers’ helpers so 
affected shall have ten days after effective 
date of change of runs to make application for 
any run to which their seniority entitles them. 


Runs applied for, under this rule, shall be 
promptly bulletined for ten days and applica- 
tions confined to employees in train service. 


A material change in run is defined as: 
(a) Change in terminals. 


(b) When the hours away from home are 
increased more than fifteen hours per month. 


ARTICLE 13. 


An employee transferring by order of. the 
proper official shall receive free transportation 
for himself, family and household effects, 
(subject to the regulations of the Railway 


Company) and paid during time necessary 


to effect transfer at the same rate as for the 
position vacated. Employees transferring un- 
der seniority rights shall not be paid for time 
lost. 


| ARTICLE 14. 

Employees accepting promotion will be al- 
lowed thirty days in which to qualify, and 
failing will be returned to former position 
without loss of seniority. 4 


ARTICLE 15. 


Employees declining promotion shall not lose 
their seniority. 


ARTICLE 16, 
Employees off duty on leave of absence, or on 


account of sickness, for a reasonable length 
of time, will not lose their seniority rights; 
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the Company will decide as to their standing 
after six months’ absence. 


ARTICLE 17. © 


In reducing forces, senior qualified employees 
shall be given preference. 


When forces are being increased, employees 
who have been in the service thirty days will 
be returned to the service in order of their 
seniority. Employees desiring to avail them- 
selves of this rule must file their names and 
addresses with the proper official. Employees 
failing to report for duty or give satisfactory 
reason for not doing so within seven days from ~ 
date of notification, will be considered out of 
the service. 


ARTICLE 18. 


A. seniority roster of all employees, on each 
Superintendent’s Division, who have been in 
the service six months or more, showing name 
and date of entering the service, will be posted 
in a place accessible to those affected. 


The roster will be revised and posted in 
January of each year, and shall be open to 
correction for a period of sixty days from 
the date of posting, on presentation by’an em- 
ployee, or his representative, of proof of error. 
The duly accredited representative of employee 
shall be furnished with a copy of the roster on 
written request. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Employees covered by this Schedule shall be 
paid not less than the established salary for 
the position occupied. 


Nothing in this Schedule shall be construed 
as reducing the rate of any employee while 
filing present position. 


ARTICLE 20. 


Rates of pay established by this Schedule 
shall apply to employees paid on the hourly 
basis. Their pay shall not be less per hour 
than that established by this Schedule for 
monthly, weekly, or daily rated employees 
performing the same class or kind of labor, nor 
shall their conditions of service be less favor- 
able. ; 


ARTICLE 21. 


Where a new office is established, or an in- 
crease of business necessitates additional force 
at any office, the employees appointed will re- 
ceive the same rates as paid for similar ser- 
vice at offices of like character and importance. 


ARTICLE 22, 


Employees entering the service who lack the 
necessary experience or ability to perform the 
work of their assignment, shall receive $60.00 
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per month for the first six months, $70.00 per 
month for the second six months of service and 
thereafter the rate of the position to which as- 
signed. Similar experience with other Express 
or Transportation Companies shall be cumula- 
tive and count the same as if performed for the 
Canadian Express Company. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to mean that form- 
er employees may not be re-employed and paid 
the established rate of the position to which as- 
signed. This article does not apply to positions 
for which graded scales of pay are provided, 
nor to clerks in the General Auditor’s and 
Claims Agent’s office under eighteen years of 
age. - 


ARTICLE 23, 


(a) Except as hereinafter provided and ex- 
eluding employees assigned to the train mes- 
senger service, eight consecutive hours, ex- 
elusive of the meal period (not exceeding 1144 
hours) shall constitute a day’s work. 


(b) For employees assigned to the smaller 
elass of agencies where not in excess of five 
employees are regularly employed (including 
clerks, transfer employees and drivers) over- 
time shall be paid for time actually on duty in 
excess of eight hours within twelve consecutive 
hours, also for all time in excess of twelve con- 
secutive hours computed continuously from the 
time required to report for duty to the end of 
day’s work. Time shall be computed as con- 
tinuous service in all cases where the interval 
of release from service does not exceed one 
hour. 


ARTICLE 24, 


(a)Excluding employees assigned to the 
train messenger service, the first two hours of 
overtime accruing after eight hours of service 
within the spread of twelve hours shall be com- 
puted pro rata, and thereafter (including over- 
time, after twelve hours) at the rate of time 
and one half time on the actual minute basis. 
For the offices “of the Assistant Auditors and 
Claims Agent, the time allowed for Saturday 
afternoon will be deducted before allowing over- 
time. 

(b) When sent for to work outside of es- 
tablished hours, emplqgyees coming under the 
provisions of Article 23 shall be paid a mini- 
mum allowance of three hours at hourly rates. 


Employees required to come on duty after 
completing day’s work and the interval of re- 
lease from duty exceeds one hour, will be al- 
lowed a minimum of one and a half hours at 
pro rata rates. ‘ 


ARTICLE 25, 


Employees (except messengers and helpers) 
will not be expected to work more than six 
days per week. If requested to work on a 
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seventh day or night, they shall be paid one 
and a half times the regular hourly rates— 
minimum three hours at regular hourly rates. 


ARTICLE 26, 


Employees assigned to a combination of train 
messenger and station service will be paid 
overtime under the provisions of Article. 23, 
Section (b) of this Schedule. 


ARTICLE 27. 


Messengers or Messengers’ helpers held to 
fill a position at other than messengers’ work 
between trips, will be paid at pro rata rates 
at the highest rate of position to which called, 
minimum of one hour. If called to come on 
duty for such service, they will be paid the 
same rate with a minimum of three hours. 


ARTICLE 28, 


(a) Employees assigned to the train ser- 
vice will be paid the Schedule rate for such run 
for 6,000 miles or less; mileage made in excess 
of 6,000 miles to be paid pro rata rates per 
mile based on 6,000 miles per month. 


(b) Employees assigned to the train mes- 
senger service and who work only a portion 
of a month will be paid their ‘full proportion 
of excess mileage made under clause (a) of this 
Article. 


ARTICLE 29, 


Messengers and helpers on turn around runs 
(except runs where the period of relief is two 
full days or more in each seven day period) 
shall be paid overtime at the rate of 30 cents 
per hour for all time in excess of an average 
of twelve hours per day, for each day worked, 
time to be computed continuously from the 
schedule departure time of train from home 
terminal on first trip until schedule arrival 
time of train at end of final trip. 


Example: A turn around run is a run where 
one or more round trips are made per day. 


ARTICLE 30. 


Messengers and messengers’ helpers will be 
paid initial terminal time, beginning sixty min- 
utes after the time they are required to re- 
port, and do report for duty, until scheduled 
leaving time of train in which car is handled, 
and final terminal delay time beginning thirty 
minutes after the time train in which car is 
handled arrives at terminal or set out point, 
excepting at Montreal, where terminal delay 
time shall not commence until after one hour. 
Terminal time to be computed on the actual 
minute basis at 50 cents per hour for messen- 
gers and 40 cents per hour for messengers’ 
helpers. 
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ARTICLE 31. 


(a) In the event of a train not arriving at 
objective terminal on schedule time, messengers 
and messengers’ helpers will be allowed de- 
tention after one hour at the rate of 50 cents 
per hour, time to be computed on the actual 
minute basis. 


(b) Detention time shall cease at schedule 
departure time of train of next regular trip. 


When regular trips are missed as result of 
train detention, the hours of such trips shall 
be deducted from detention time. (Time con- 
sumed in dead head trips shall not be deducted.) 


ARTICLE 32. 


Employees will not be required to suspend 
work during regular hours to absorb overtime. 


ARTICLE 33. 


(a) Employees, except messengers and mes- 
sengers’ helpers, on monthly salary work- 
ing ess than a full month, will be paid pro 
rata for the time worked on the basis of the 
working days in that month, less Sundays. 


(b) Messengers and messengers’ helpers 
working less than a full month will be paid in 
proportion to the number of trips made at the 
rate of pay per trip to be ascertained by divid- 
ing the monthly rate of pay by the total num- 
ber of trips to be made in that month. 


ARTICLE 34. 


(a) Employees covered by this Schedule, 
who have been in continuous service for three 
years or more, will be granted one week’s 
vacation with pay each year. 


Applications will be made in writing to the 
proper official and will be considered in the 
order received. The applicants will be given 
due notice of the vacation date assigned to 
them. Relief will be arranged as nearly as 
possible to the date specified in the application, 
but the Company will not be obliged to grant 
vacation on any particular date. If the Com- 
pany finds it inconvenient to grant the vacation 
in the year of the application, it shall be added 
to the vacation period of the following year. 

Extended leave for any employee, if request- 
ed, will be granted if practicable. 


While employees are absent on vacation their 
positions may be filled during that time at 
less than the specified rate of pay of the 
position, but no employee shall perform re- 
lief work at less than his regular rate of pay. 


(b) If called upon to work on Christmas 
or New Year’s day, employees (except mes- 
sengers and messengers’ helpers) will be 
paid one half day’s pay in addition to the 
monthly rate. 


{c) It is understood that where at the pre- 
sent time it is customary to allow employees 
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Saturday afternoons off, this practice will be 


continued. 
ARTICLE 35. 


(a) Messengers or messengers’ helpers 
will, upon application to their Superintendent, 
be supplied with a water can. 

(b) Where the Company requires special 
stamps (rubber), they shall .be supplied free 
of cost. 


ARTICLE 36. 


(a) When a messenger is required to work 
more than one car containing express matter, 
he will be supplied with a helper when reason- 
ably necessary. 


(b) Messengers or messengers’ helpers 
will not be required to ride in cars without heat 
or light. 


ARTICLE 37. 


Any employee performing relief work (other 
than relief messenger paid a salary which in- 
cludes travelling expenses) will be paid the 
minimum rate for the position, but in no case 
less than his own rate, and if away from home, 
allowed reasonable expenses. 


Messengers and messengers’ helpers dead- 
heading on Company’s orders will be paid for 
necessary time travelling at the rate of pay of 
his regular position. 


ARTICLE 38. 


Any employee leaving the service for any © 


-eause shall be paid promptly all monies due 


and upon request, given by Superintendent a 
certificate of service showing capacity in which 
employed and reasons for leaving the service. 


ARTICLE 39. 


Agency employees will be paid semi-monthly, 
on the lst and 16th; train empleyees not later 
than the 10th and 25th of each month. 


ARTICLE 40. 


This Schedule to become effective from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921, and continue in effect three 
months from February 1, 1921, and thereafter 
unless terminated by thirty days’ notice in 
writing by either party. 


For the Canadian Express Company. 


® 
(Sgd.) JoHN PULLEN, 
President. 
For the Employees, 


(Sgd.) M. J. DUNDAS, 
Gen. Chairman. 


Montréal, February 19, 1921. 
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CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
RATES OF Pay ror EMPLOYEES IN TRAIN SERVICE EFFECTIVE Fesruary 1, 1921. 


NORTH WESTERN DIVISION. 


Rates Rates 
No. in effect effective from 
. ; Men January, 31, February 1, 
1921 1921 
Messengers’ Routes— $ $ 
Peepers ViOVerns 155.0 <p 8s Sy a Re 1 131.00 140.00 
Walgary-Hdmonton cu. ose eo ke 2 140.50 150.00 
WanerarWegiNna syacsa. . ee aye ks 2 131.00 131.00 
PATMOD POs ELSOMs ¢ or.ceacs Sak Gis oo ol ais 1 121.00 125.00 
Edmonton-Watrous.¢..... 00.3 ...0%% 4 151.00 158 .00 
Edmonton-Pr. George. ..... ‘pagh Lien ete 3 140.50 150.00 
HOMOMLOn=) as per, © 2's. e Aes fas 2 131.00 140.00 
Ucar BOVetb gia bis amie oo uke 1 101.00 115.00 
Edson-Mountain Park.............. 1 101.00 115.00 
Praalbert-Watrous. 2 206 5 oe: 1 126.50 140.00 
Port Arthur-Sioux Lookout.......... 1 115.50 130.00 
Prince George-Prince Rupert...... ua 3 146.00 150.00 
Peecinia- WeEyDUrN ©..05 52. es Bets oe ee 1 136 200 145 .00 
maivernurst-Radvalle. 1 ces 22 teh et 1 131.00 145.00 
Sioux-Lookout-Winnipeg............ 1 151.02 135.00 
Muainipeg-Watrous .....20o. 0 bis oes. 4 155.00 158 .00 
Helpers— 
Winnipeg-Watrous: . 05... b .e.s es 3 121.00 121.00 
WV AULOUS- DIIGO AT. ex. 0. ala. ceases s eas 1 121.00 121.00 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Messengers’ Routes— 
Allandale-Penetang................. 1 110.00 120.00 
Brantiord= 1 ilsonbure., 0% ho. ve ss 1 115.50 (125.00 
DU eO-GOMCTICN Stik se ae ee ae ees 4 131.00 145.00 
Prats Ed INN GON: ee eee ak eae 1 118.00 125.00 
Hamilton-Bulfalo . 00.05. o6e06 . 3 ts 1 118.00 125.00 
Cedar Springs—Wallaceburg......... 1 96 .00 110.00 
Coehrane-North Bayo. 305 oc. ees 5 137.50 148 .00 
(COCHFANC-41 OFONtGs yc% fxs Se hee ne 6 143 .00: 158 .00 
Cochrane-Winnipeg.............+6. v4 152.50 158 .00 
Detroit-Suspension Bridge........... 3 143.00 158.00 
eeroit- FORGO, 00. ss. eee 8 ee ae 1 128.00 140.00 
WVANCOT=LONUONS ye ee eee ees ae as 1 128 .00: 135.00 
Demront= VOTONTOn. 92065 cede eee oe 3 143.00 158 .00 
Detroit-Hamilton-Toronto.......... 3 140.50: 158 .00 
WuUrnAm=KIMCarciNe. \ ios es Fee 1 110.00: 120.00 
G@ravenhurst- Loronto., rs oe foes «2 1 118.00: 130.00 
Hamilton-Suspension Bridge-Toronto. 3 128.00 135.00 
ellamil ton-~Wleatordic.. % ss % si as ae esate 3 131.00 145.00: 
Pram fon= Opdons © vias sus eee ake 1 115.50 125.00: 
Hatipurton-Lindsay 0.22 Sees ee se ) 110.00 120.00: 
Tlamuton-ot. Dhomass 4 et ea vs 1 128.00 135.00) 
Fraimiton-ot.. 1) homas... wen VAS ot 1 128 .00 135.00: 
Leamington-Windsor............... 1 96.00 110.00 
PANGOM= | OLON LO a ake ned ele oes +9) 118.00 135.00 
Hondon=Winghaiign «orc Vee yee Sate 1 112.50 125.00 
London-Toronto-Sarnia............. 2 133.50 145.00 
Merritton-Pt. Colborne............. 1 115.50 125.00 
North: Bay= Toronto, BY... fee hese. 3 133.50 145.00 
North Bay-Toronto, Jr... ev p56. 3 128 .00 135.00 
Ouwenssoundastragiord, . vom Vee. «cas 1 110.00 120.00 
Parmerston= LorontG. . oi. 0s Pees. sen: 1 110.00 120.00 
Poroiie) ct. Pimms ©. Sa > ss. a 1 136.00 138 .00 
TOPO Ope L OTOUtO oc). yet oe Geos es ort . 3 131.00 145.00 
Stratford-Owen Sound....:...°°.... 1 126.50 130.00 
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Rates Rates 
No. in effect effective from 
Men January 31, February 1, 
1921 1921 

Stratlord-Torento 22.0 ae ees oa eal 2 115.50 130.00 
Sarnin-lorontoc’ hci a2 eee oes 2 123 .50 135.00 
Suspension Bridge-Toronto.......... 1 131.00 135.00 
Suspension Bridge-Toronto........... 1 131.00 135 .00 

Heipers— 
‘Allandale oronto:. G0. ss a 1 115250 120.00 
North Bay—LOronto:, Jae eteastarese 1 115.50 120.00 
Stratford-Toronto........ Pie eee 1 115.50 120.00 
Suspension Bridge-Toronto.......... 1 115.50 . 120.00 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Messengers’ Routes— 
Brockville-Toronte: “oe Fe ee. 2 126.00 135.00 
CGochrane-Quebee: ¢. &. SOL. a 126.50 140.00 
Depot Harbour-Ottawa............. 3 110.00 125.00 
Edmiunston-Quebec. ..;./2).00....4.. 3 96 .00 125.00 
Haineston= lL OTrOntO: 2.5 ated Be as zie 2 126.50 130.00 
evis-hiviere dw Loup. .een eee. al. 1 105.50 105.00 
Manilla-Whitby.......... Re tee sé “1 126.50 130.00 
Montreal-Brockville.. «ws. (5 <a wus 2 £250 120.00 
Montreal-Fortierville. 006.4 3 1 110.00 120.00 
Montreal-Ft. Covington............ 1 115.50 120.00 
Montreal-GranbDy 72> 2 face <p eo poe 1 115.50 120.00 
Montreal-Hemmingford............. 1 128.40 128 -40 
Montreal-Island Pond. 37237 .. 53 0. 2 115.50 130.00 
Montreal-Massena Springs.......... 1 115.50 125.00 
Montreal-Nicolet. .07:.7 =. nex. ss2ee > 1 115.50 120.00 
Montreal-Ottawa .. ~7¢ ace) amen 1 115250 120.00 
H. T. Montreal, Montreal-Ottawa.... 1 121.00 130.00 
H. T. Ottawa, Montreal-Ottawa......° 1 110.00 125.00 
H. T. Ottawa, Montreal-Quebec..... 4 126.50 138 .00 
Montreal-Quebec-Mont Joli......... 2 126.50 130.00 
Montreal-Toronto Sr... .s0. eds... 0% 6 146.00 158.00 
Montreal-Toronto Jr.ce ieee eee Van 6 131.00 143 .00 
Montreal-Waterloo................. 44 110.00 125.00 
Three Rivers-Victoriaville........... 1 115.50 125.00 

Helpers— 
Belleyille-Toronto...c ane ee ese il 101.00 120.00 
Tas Tuque-Quebec “5.33 uve isa oss 1 101.00 110.00 
Napanee-Toronto.....35....5...... 2 101.00 120.00 
Citawa-Belléville 74s Ginsenes ss on - 1 115°.50 120.00 
Miorntreal-Kingstonuc so tui akihd obs 2 115.50 115.50 
Montreal Toronto... ASb Geass io es 9 115,50 120.00 
Richmond-Sherbrooke.............. 1 91.00 100.00 
ATLANTIC DIVISION 

Messengers’ Routes— 
Campbellton-Moncton.............. 2 115.50 125.00 
Chatham-Newcastle.........0.5.... 1 121.50 121.00 
Centreville-St. John.» p sac (86 os. 2 115.50 125.00 
Charlottetown-Sackville-Moncton.... 2 115.50 125.00 
Edmunston-Moncton......./........ 1 105.50 125.00 
Edmunston-McGivneys............. 1 105.50 120.00 
Fredericton-Newcastle...... ot oe 3 115.00 125.00 
a litax- MONCtONSis cs SiO RE Lie cares 2 131.00 140.00 
Walid sydney. a ade. ns 6 126.50 - 145.00 
a tifax-SteJounio..s eee eed} a 6 126.50 140.00 
Halitax- Yarmouth. 4..7iaeet oe 3 126.50 135.00 
Halifax- New Glasgow.............. 1 115250 125.00 
Joouisburg-Sydney..-.. . Sea 3.2. 1. 115.50 125.00 
Ricntreals Sti John. shee eae os 6 140.50 158 .00 
Montreal-Moncton: ..< ¢ 07. pine 6 131.00 145.00 
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Si vonn-1 ruro-s. be. | abe ee 
St. John-Sussex-Hampton..... 
Shelburne-Yarmouth......... 
Borden-Tignish.............. 
PietouzStellarton v.20... fr, 02: 


Helper— 
Montreal- 


WiGWELON oH Tice 


Oe «Shel emer at @. > tee k 
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sits) 6) pile 


ert took Cay 


a. #00. 0 He 


fk feet feet feet PD) fee ed 


Rates 
in effect 
January 31, 

1921 


$ 
121.00 
121.00 
131.00 
115.50 
105.50 
121.00 
121.00 


100.00 


33 


Rates 
effective from, 
February 11 
1912 


$ 

130.00 
125.00 
140.00 
120.00 
120.00 
130.00 
130.00 


120.00 


RATES oF Pay, WAGONMEN AND Motormen, Errective Fresruary Ist, 1921. 


Place 


Prince Rupert 


‘ 


Watrous..... 


Niagara Falls. 


St. Catharines 


« wlekel be» a aNey e/a '9) 9” a arate © 


ea) fete, my Ge fa oe) “olin! ce) ol lelive Re! he fe, at be 


ee) wets) of biwe |) eiish ‘ey >) 6) is, te, eel ete) te 


@ 8b Wr (PWS! 6 SO) ele dive a lotion oLtep as 


NORTH WESTERN DIVISION 


No. 
Men 


1 


WESTERN DIVISION 


oe | 


S | 
Ope |e 


p_i 
et Oe 


s 
(eae geal od ro | 


wo | wo 


Rates in effect 
January 31, 1921 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
Sra. VT 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


Rates in effect 
February 1, 1921 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 
3rd. yr. 


ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ard yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


lst yr. 


2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
ord yr. 


~ 


2) 
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Rates or Pay, WAGONMEN AND MoTorMEN, EFFECTIVE Fepruary Ist, 1921—Coninued. 


Place 


oreecerevr ee eee ee eee ee eee 


eoceecereer eee ee oe eee eo eo 


oee oer eee oe ese ee we eo we 


eeeceeeeere oe eer ceo eee oe ww 


Site) 0, a 10, 0 @ 1620) OPO 6” © 0! 16 Fehe 6) 6) 76 


@) 0:94.00) 0946.0 tee -e, 9 0 “(6 ‘ete! wo td 16 


Lan dSan ses, 8 incu o8 Ste ha ee 


Palmerston 


No. 
Men 


cod ae Beet ND ND DO Se ero | Sec kt he bD eis ee | wes sce CO et & | ies eo ee [ae Somes 


Rates.in effect 


January 31, 1921 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Flat 


Flat 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Flat 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Flat 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 

Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 


Flat 


101.00 
110.00 
112.50 


101.00 
105.50 


'110.00 


110.00 


Rates in effect. 
February 1, 1921 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ord yr. 
Flat 


Ist yr. 
ord yr. 


Flat 

Ist yr. 
2nd yr 
ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 
Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Ist yr. 


2nd yr. 


ard yr. 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
ord yr. 


Flat 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 


Ist yr. 
2nd yr. 


3rd yr. 


iseyrs 


2nd yr. 
3rd yr. 


Flat 


105.00 
110.00 
112.50 


105.06 
107.00 
110.00: 


110.00 


105.00 
110.00 


112.50 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


100.00 
102.50 
105.00 


98 .00 
100.00 
102.50 


105.50 


98 .00 
100.00 
102.50 


98 .00 
‘100.00 
102.50 


98 .00 
100.00 
102.50 


102.50 
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Rates oF Pay, WAGONMEN AND MororMEN, EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY IsT, 1921—Coninued. 


No. Rates in effect Rates in effect 
Place Men January 31, 1921 February 1, 1921 
Die VINE Vows Bs ee eae sede oe 1 Flat 85 .00 Ist yr. 98 .00 
85.00 2nd yr. 100.00 
85.00 ord yr. 102.50 
PIGS VINO oo oye RA ae th es 1 Flat 85.00 Ist yr. 98 .00 
— 85.00 2nd yr. 100.00 
— 85.00 3rd yr. 102.50 
| EASTERN DIVISION 
, BST Vea ty 1) (eas ene a ne — Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
—— 2nd yr. 96 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 
3 3rd yr. 96 .00 ord yr. 105.00 
SIWIMAAVING . cost Mat cae eer! 1 Flat 101.00 Flat 102.50 
Brockville..... TY, BOR AS wre kee — Ist yr. 100.00 
— 2nd yr. 102.50 
1 101.00 3rd yr. 105.00 
2 96 .00 ord yr. 105.00 
POUOUI tata ee AOR Pte o OR OEE — ‘Ast yr. 98 .00 
= 2nd yr. 100.00 
1 100.00 3rd yr. 102.50 
I 96 .00 3rd yr. 102.50 
COLNWAUG ER 22h occe Oss « Ree eS 1 Ist yr. 96 .00 Ist yr. 98 .00 
2nd yr. 100.00 
1 ord yr. 96 .00 3rd yr. 102.50 
SPADE ate 2 tor eie ais arsicrna ck oa 2 Ist yr. 96 .00 Ist yr. 98 .00 
— 2nd yr. 100.00 
— ord yr. 102.50 
HRRICSL Oye edie of ae ie aia ca oo hin ae 1 Ist yr. 101.00 Ist yr. 101.00 
1 2nd yr. ° 105.50 2nd yr. 105.50 
3: ord yr. 105.50 ord yr. 106.00 
VS Cie PIE CUI Ou he Fok dregs i Flat 101.00 Flat 102.50 
WION Tred lenr fe < eens ee ees T Ist vr. 101.00 Ist yr. 105.00 
12 2nd yr. 105.50 2nd yr. 110.00 
Ut ard yr. 110.00 3rd yr. 115.00 
43 4th yr. 112.50 4th yr. 115.00 
INADATICR ee co .- cee es, wate TT A 1 Flat 101.00 Flat 102.50 
WULA WAN: 3s 3 a ance ees 2 Ist yr. 101.00 Ist yr. 105.00 
3 2nd yr. 102.50 2nd yr. 107 .00 
6 ord yr. 105 .50 ord yr. 112.50 
POPU IODC om ois aca ee Sera Pe toes ene 1 Ist yr. 91.00 1st yr. 98 .00 
— 2nd yr. 100.00 
1 ord yr. 95.00 Src yr. 102.50 
Chuiebetrceiy nck. o othe. bt coe es 3 Ist yr. 96.00 aeons ei eee D) 
6 2nd yr. 98 . 00 2nd yr. 105.00 
, 2 3rd yr. 102.50 ord yr. 110.00 
DETOELENT Veit tee Somers”, sxe yal — Ist yr. 105.50 
— 2nd yr. 110.00 
Ts ord yr. 101.00 ord’ yr. 115.00 
1 ‘8rd yr 105.50 ordiyr. 115.00 
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Raves oF Pay,g{WAGONMEN AND MOTORMEN, EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY Ist, 1921—Continued. 


ne No. Rates in effect Rates in effect 
Place Men January '31, 1921 February 1, 1921 
‘ $ ; $ 

BHEPDIOGKE.\. i... cack deh ek 2 ae 1 Ist yr 91.00 Ist yr. 100.00 

— ‘2nd yr. 102.50 

1 ord yr 91100 =<3rd 47: 105.00 

1 3rd yr * 96.00 ord yr. 105.00 

ts 102.50 ard yr. 105 .00 

YW hihi a cps alsa ee a a _— Ist yr. 98 .00 

a 2nd yr. 100.00 

1 3rd yr 91.00 ard yr. 102.50 

ATLANTIC DIVISION 

PTO TIOV SELON GS ek sabe Wa ws > sane i) Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 

1 2nd yr. 96.00 2nd yr. 102.50 

1 ora-yr. 96.00 ord yr. 105.00 

Campbellton: NOB: spc dhe Sav eee > — Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 98 .00 

1 2nd yr. 96.00 2nd yr. 100.00 

; — ard yr. 96.00 ard yr. 102.50 

Charlottetowns Pe Helo, vnc .6 peu 1 1st yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 98 . 00 

. — 2nd yr. 91.00 2nd yr. 100.00 

aoe ord yr. 91.00 3rd yr. 102.50 

Halifax, Nie: . 7,9. sstsaes. 7, REEL 3 Ist yr. — 86.00 Ist yr. 102.50 

1 2nd yr. 100.00 2nd yr. 102.50 

1 2nd ‘yr; 96.00 2nd yr. 105.00 

1 3rd yr. 96.00 ord yr. 110.00 

2 ard yr. 102.50 3rd yr. 110.00 

I ard yr. 105 .50 ard yr. 110.00 

Moneson aN Beatle toes os eee 3 Ist yr. 96.00 1st yr. 102.50 

1 2nd yr. 96.00 2nd yr. 105 . 00 

— ard yr. 96.00 ard yr. 110.00 

Bycewe NS... 2. . nh kglons nae oa 1st yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 

2 2nd yr. 96.00 2nd yr. 102.50 

— 3rd yr. 101.00 ord yr. 105.00 

eel. ON Bos; , «beaut eee 3 Ist yr. 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 

— 2nd yr. 105.50 2nd yr. 107 .00 

4 3rd yr. 105.50 3rd yr. 110.00 

PPUROMEN De ceisc es owe se OBR — Ist yr. p01. 00 Ist yr. 101.00 

2 2nd yr. 101.00 —- 2nd yr. 102.50 

— .3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 105 .00 

New Glasgow, N.S..<5 0. .564 ie Ist yr. 100.00 Ist yr. ~ 100.00 
— 2nd yr. 100.00 2nd yr. 102.50 - . 

| — ard yr. 100.00 3rd yr.» © 1052.00 

Bridoewater N.S... cr. sigh SS Set 6 1 Flat 100.00 Flat 101.00 

Tames EN IS 6a ibis 6 Heats 1 Ist yr. 86.00 Ist yr. 98 .00 

— 2nd yr. 86.00 2nd yr. 100.00 

— ord yr. 86.00 3rd yr. 102.50 


Rates or Pay or Wacon HeEtpers, EFFECTIVE Frepruary Ist, 1921. 


- WESTERN DIVISION 
MOTOUEO: ches au fk cat oe ae 16 96.00 96.00 


amilteny a eee ee 1 ) ~ 96.00 96.00 
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RATES OF Pay or Wacon Hevpurs, Errective Fespruary Isr, 1921—Continued. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


No. Rates in effect Rates in effect 
Place Men January 31, 1921 February 1, 1921 
$ $ - 
LORIROL: ata Sree Re rey eee 8 42200 80.00 
21 71.00 80.00 
3 81.00 90.00 


STABLE AND GARAGE EMPLOYEES 


WESTERN DIVISION 


PEOLOM EO nts ae ionees s Grias cee eae 5 96 . 00 96.00 
7 101.00 101.00 
3 105.50 105.50 
EN OU Sy gui Reine A All it Opals Rothe 2 96.00 96.00 
i 105.00 105.00 
bSOPEUE GN! Coot gee teal Sao—dg enna ct 2 105.50 105.50 
ES GR CEN TIS ge toe tara gt nO, ere ae 1 96.00 ‘ 96.00 
Hauler ee &. Sirs eed Soe 1 101.00 101.00 
West Toronto. ° 2.5... DO ek leah Sod 1 96.00 101.00 
. EASTERN DIVISION 
Biontrenlget see eee 14 91.00. 96.00 
; 2 96.00 101.00 
2 101.00 101.00 
ATLANTIC DIVISION 
BTL 9.5 1c Mig ae lh ens A 1 101.00 101.00 
Se OUD AoA dare eae a 1 101.00 101.00 
Rates oF Pay or Porters, ErrectTIvE Frpruary 1, 1921 
: NORTH WESTERN DIVISION 

Melville...... sR eng hey Pinos ar ae — Ist 6mos. 102.50 Ist yr. 105.00 
z 2 2nd 6mos. 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 
a 2nd yr. 107.00 2nd yr. 107.00 
1 3rd yr. 110.00 ord yr.. 110.00 
RV OREOUS tron. Pe fe ols ay Me C8 1 Ist yr. 102.50 1st yr. 105 .00 
as 2nd yr. 102 50 2nd yr. 107 .00 
— ard yr. 102.50 3rd yr. 110.00 

WESTERN DIVISION 
COLON GOr crear ae. eevee ste alae) a 25 1st yr. 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 
; 34 2nd yr. 110.00 2nd yr. 110.00 
54 3rd yr. £12650 ord yr. 12250 
EEOC ona tn area aes Gees = Istiyr. 101.00 Ist yr. 105.50 
a 2nd yr. 102.50. .- 2nd ‘yr. 110.00 
2 eo Pe eee 105 .50 ord yr. P12 5d 
WY Cote em PONLO! serena ota tie cd es ale 4 Ist yr. 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 
| 3 — 2nd yr. 105.50 2nd yr. (110.00 
if 3rd yr. 105.50 ord: yr. 112.50 


“?e 
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RATES OF Pay or Porters, EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY Ist, 1921—Continued. 


. No. Rates in effect Rates in effect 
Place Men January 31, 1921 February 1, 1921 
g $ 

EVADIULON NA Ae ore ee Me 7 Ist yr. 105.50 LStoyr. 105.50 
10 Ond yr. 107.00 2nd’yr.- 110.00 

10 ord yr. LIZ250 ord yr. 2250 

i boas ee 80) 1 ast ener SOME CPE io gee rp ke 11 Ist yr. 102.50 Ist yr. 102.50 
6 2nd yr. 105.50 2nd yr, 105.50 

3 sre yrs 110.00 3rd yr. 110.00 

NAC arate alsin. ws ot ate ae Ae 4 Flat 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 
1 Flat 105.50  2nd'yr. 107.00 

i Flat 105.50 ord yr. 110.09 

POLADUOLG as os fae hike eee 3 Ist yr. 105.50 Ist yr. 105.50 
— 2nd yr. 2nd yr. 107.00 

3 3rd yr. 110.00 3rd yr. 110.00 

RUCHED eck oe Rite asd aks Ue ae 4 Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
et Qnd yr. 98.00 2nd yr. 102.50 

— 3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 105.00 

Katehene rear a sew teens okie Sh on 1 Ist yr. 96 .00 Ist yr. 100.00 
— 2nd yr. 98 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 

1 3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 105.00 

DUPAUIOTC sie wien seed oe 3 Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
1 2nd yr. 98 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 

al 3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 105.00 

he LOMAS. Sic, 6.0. og tas Re a Ist yr. 96 .00 Ist yr. 100.00 
—_— 2nd yr. 98 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 

3 3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 105.00 

POLCEDOLO cs) corm ree cae 2 Ist yr. 81.00 Ist yr. 96.00 
— 2nd yr. 85.00 2nd yr. 93.00 

— 3rd yr. 90.00 ord yr. 101.00 

MANAGING Sats sc) oa Pt pe ane 4 Flat 101.005 -“S@Blat, < 102.50 
Palmerston.<s...:5.. . cee ee te 2 Flat". 91.00 Flat 102.50 
2 WUT Si RPO cet ok de 1 Flat 96.00 Flat 96.00 
Scotia anction.« ..'. een ©. ie 2 Flat 96.00 Flat 96.00 
‘SITET 71 erage Pe eM 1 Flat 101.00 Flat 101.00 

EASTERN ‘DIVISION 

Bsc He ve grat, riwl,. 5. Sige oS i 2) 4 Flat 101.00 Flat 101.00 
BOCK NING yl CF. net ches 2 Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 96.00 
— 2nd yr. 2nd yr. * 98 .00 

2 3rd yr. 101.00 3rd yr. 101.00 

PINGS Olas Rocks ois Scie os MD 1 Ist yr. 101.00 isteyr, ar 672. 101200 
— 2nd yr. 2nd yr. 102.50 

2 ord yr. 105.50 3rd yr. 105.50 

Levis say .Ge Bicone ue ns 1 Ist vr. 91.00 Ist yr. ~ 96.00 
1 2nd yr. 96.00 2nd yr. 98 .00 

— ord yr. 3rd yr. 101.00 

OUtaWage Ai cea. «eee hae 2 Ist yr. 101.00- Ist yr. 102.50 
2 2nd yr. 102.50 2nd writs: » 105.00 

2 3rd yr. 105.50 3rd yr. 110.00 
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Rates or Pay or Porters, Errective Fesruary 1, 1921—Con.inued. 


No. Rates in effect Rates in effect 
Place Men January 31, 1921 February 1, 1921 
$ $ 

Cipher cs oS, Be A Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 96 .00 
F 1 2nd yr. 93 .00 2nd yr. 98 .00 
hi 3rd yr. : 98 .00 3rd. yr. 101.00 
INLONETCRIAN oo ecko atten ok te ener or 22 Ist yr. 101.00 Ist yr. 102.50 
14 2nd yr. * 105.50 2nd yr. 105.50 
20 3rd yr. 110.00 . 3rd yr. 110.00 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 


CHATIOCESLOWN .oi0s J eote nee 5b las — Ist yr. 86 .00 Ist yr. 96.00 
1 2nd yr. 86.00 2nd yr. 98 .00 
1 3rd yr. 86.00 ord yr. 101 .00 
[SEATED S27 MGR rari ty hn Re aS Fe 6 Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
_ — 2nd vr. 96 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 
“2 3rd yr. 91.00 3rd yr. 105.00 
2 ord yr. 96.00 ard yr. 105 .00 
DIGHCLON Asc orice See ehes y vee if Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
— 2nd yr. 91.00 2nd yr. 102.50 
— 3rd yr. 91.00 3rd yr. 105.00 
SERELRTEN CSG ie eee ole ae Sea vereaer Are 1 Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
2 2nd yr. 91.00 2nd yr. 102.50 
— ard yr. 91.00 3rd yr. 105.00 

rs NF) ea ee ge OR in aes a arco GAR 1 Ist yr. 96 .00 Ist yr. 100.00 - 
2 2nd yr. 96 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 
2 ord yr. 96 .00 ord yr. 105.00 
PP PULOr oun ce hens iat cee reac ieiy SI 8 2 Ist yr. 96.00 Ist yr. 100.00 
j 2nd yr. 96 .00 2nd yr. 102.50 
2 3rd yr. 96 .00 3rd yr. 105.00 
PACH MAE yt eS Oe gta ee say brates 1 Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 96.00 
— | 2nd yr. 91.00 2nd yr. 98 .00 
2 ord yr. 91.00 ord yr. 101.00 
INCWCaster as SUN nab acces les 1 Ist yr. 91.00 Ist yr. 96 .00 
1 2nd yr. 91.00 2nd yr. 98 .00 
— ord yr. 91.00 3rd yr. 101.00 


Rates oF Pay For Cuerks, EFFECTIVE Ferpruary 1, 1921. 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENT, MONTREAL CLAIMS DEPARTMENT, MONTREAL.—Continued. 

Rates in effect Rates in effect Rates of pay Rates of pay 
No. of clerks _ January 31, February 1, _ in effect in effect 

1921 1921 No. of Clerks January 31, February 1, 

| ore a ere $120.00 $130.00 1921 1921 

Leica ers 110.00 115.00 LPS cugerat oa Seana 76.00 85.00 
Ben Ae ees ot ots 105.50 115.00 Lo ches aantonege or bee 71.00 80.00 
Dost Maeva ioe os 101.00 110.00 i SER ear eneerge 68 .00 75.00 
Le eecsic so oe ae 101.00 105.00 SPR CLER ea re 65.50 75.00 
Digthe., Ate s src 100.00 105.00 DR cre a « 65.50 70.00 
SOE raph. hearse oe 86.00 95.00 DSA Min cguatane “ve 60.00 70.00 
PR A Ath maes oe te 81.00 95.00 VA rei 60.00 60.00 
LPS hoe ee eae toes 81.00 90.00 y FPR Renee eke ars 54.00 60.00 
1 ee 80.00 95.00 PARLOR hart eane 48 .00 60.00 


Yeats STE 80.00 85.00 LRT ARORA one 39.00. 45.00 
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RatTES oF Pay FOR CLERKS, HrrectTivE FrBruary 1, 1921.—Continued. 


AUDIT DEPARTMENT, MONTREAL AUDIT DEPARTMENT, MONTREAL. — Continued. 
Rates of pay Rates of pay Rates of pay Rates of pay 

in effect in effect in effect in effect 

No. of Clerks January 31, February 1, No. of Clerks. January 31, February 1, 

1921 se od OO 1921 1921 

i Regt <Da y 0 ae $110.00 $125.00 Da Bow. at 75.00 90.00 

| Roeaed deere? Mh We 105.50 125.00 t Eis eatin tine 65.50 90.00 

Ls ths Se, 105.50 120.00 De Ae ees 71.00 85.00 

LS ee ee Ge 100.00 120.00 i eae 0 ste se 68 .00 85.00 

Ee TT 6 Paley 101.00 115.00 7 ARS | aE oe 65.50 85.00 

SOE EA orn 96.00 115.00 j Ree as en 65.00 85.00 

ss Sern apr ine an i 91.00 115.00 hee Su arora 60.00 85.00° 

: Pecan a2 91.00 110.00 Aaa it 71.00 80.00 

1a Beno se 90.00 110.00 eae ace 65.50 80.00 

Le EE AN Shas 83.50 105.00 deus he Shoes 62.50 , 80.00 

| Coes Wey 81.00 105.00 7 oC ft 60.00 | 80.00 

LEO See 86.00 100.00 | Pe cok eee 54.00 80.00 

TN feat, Oe 83.50 100.00 Les Beer fee 51.00 15.0012 

Cae Se 3 WS oa 81.00 100.00 | a lees mR 2 57 .00 70.00 

Tes tescseehs x 78.50 100.00 | PR CRG 2P 54.00 70.00 

Ze I ss 81.00 95.00 EP re See A 54.00 65.00 

| pea ee 78.50 95 .00 ee Ute Gree 48 .00 60.00 

| Ree ot ee eee 76.00 95.00 LV Pe Soe Lap eer 42.00 48 .00 

Liv: CM ie ee 7 43200 95.00 bE Gap. cane 42.00 45.00 

OR Mah 5 ree 80.00 90.00 ONE iss a es 36.00 45.00 


rato Sak ee 76.00 90.00 Dee a eee 35 .00 45.00 


Rates or Pay For CLERICALS, EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1921. 


NORTH WESTERN DIVISION 


No. Rates in effect Rates effective 
Piace employees Position January 31, February 1, 
1921 1921 
PrincesAupert vons gue nes 1 CASE te, Speen ae $121.00 $125.00 
i CBT es, ces cae 101.00 105.00 
WESTERN DIVISION 
SEAN GOT uss ao fons Bee i; CABDICr <2 fen. ee 126.50 126.50 
i pO! HOTCIMAN “+ wo sAete as 115.00 120.00 
1 W-B CCE 6 ok Beets 110.00 115.00 . 
i Ceti, Sa e 105.50 105.50 
ih COPS hs sea 96.00 100.00 
1 LET a eer alan ane 91.00 96.00 
1 Cer S.2e. on eee 86.00 86.00 
1 Stenographer...... 81.00 86.00 
OTS) ACT a i eo il CCT ee ae eee 100.00 110.00 
1 Cleric es. ae ea 70.00 80.00 
SOON acs cee ea 1 OlOPk Te wi ee eee 110.00 110.00 
1 PACT oh eee ee 90 .00 90.00" 
WOCNEENG A So sic aio ss cir as 3 Clotk 2.5 wee peer: 100.00 105.00 
(SAIC iinet ee eke A aye 1 W-B ler 32) 2.4 op atnee 91.00 100 .00 
il ler i, sien ae ee 86.00 86.00. 
(el inet ie oe pare pe 1 Cashier) ee 105.50 120.00 
ite DO. Foreman>......... 101.00 115.00 
1 W-B IGE rin sak Ree 91.00 105.00 
2 ler s ge eens 81.00 81.00 
TISUOVOUTY occ tc Ae ee Coe u ed See Bi or aap 105.50 105.50 
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Rates in effect Rates effective 


_ Place No. Position See January 31, February 1, 
employees 1921 1921 
> $ 

PI OUILON cst va oe eee 1 ae Os COIR cake <P 128 .50 128 .50 
1 Cashier... ee 126.50 126.50 
1 W-B Vo 1 2 ata) ial ty ee 121.00 121.00 
OEE (0) Seen 110.00 120.00 
1 Dol Horeman 56 112.50 120.00 
sa ed cl ga ae a ee 110.00 120.00 
£2. DY OUR ere ee ses 110.00 115.00 
1 clk and Stenographer....... 101.00 110.00 
1 Net. Clon a pace ae 101.00 106.00 
1 MOL OTE erct np aen se 101.00 106.00 
1 @lerks<  tRA 105.50 105,50 
1. Asst Cones. ee: 96.00 101.00 
2 W-B Clerk STS 2) seen: 91.00 100.00 
= 1 Clete re ere none 91.00 96 .00 
2 ASlewie Si hcce ae Oe te 91.00 95 .00 
Katehenen s. c-o4. Me 1 @ashier 1 Sek es 3 105.50 120.00 
t ae Bove TOTCMIAN carte. ot 110.00 115.00 
1 W-B GNetk Sve Gee v4 105.50 110.50 
1 Olichg peste raiee. | Ude Mewa 91.00 9t .00 
1 Clan rh e..s See 86.00 91.00 
1 AOE cio k ce Sane te 81.00 81.00 
PGS an Monee «Ieee hg abt 1 Od 24 eee ares 90.00 95.00 
i. | ebkrs ond neoRrer nate kt, 32 33 85.00 90.00 
Pondon ML vs... cae RR OE lorie ei ae ss 131.00 136.00 
t Gases so) xa es 126.50 130.00 
1... Dpo. Foreman, Day..... 121.00 130.00 
1 Sci ee eee ree 126.50 126.50 
Ien=-Day Poreman<.:....... 115.50 120.50 

1, Net Horeman 3.00. 110.00 120.5 
1 W-B Glerke..,.0-vahh o.- 110.00 120.00 
1 ler tre. 0s tid = 110.00 115.00 
Ly ere cd, Cad eS Se ae ar 105.50 110.50 
1 CCE i5 estas ote 105.00 110.50 
1 Lo] (oe a em et 110.00 110.00 
1 GOT ER Eas ceils ods, oes 101.00 110.00 
1 W-B GBT Geo tet is, Be es 101.00 110.00 
1 Me Wier iee yo MR S's 101.00 105.00 
2 Cheri Gea 101.00 101.00 
1 Clore tie. ea si 96 .00 100.00 
1 Stenographer....... 91.00 95.00 
1 OE Ae ala se bra eS 91.00 91.00 
Merrigtoni...2).. 2.2 RO Be Gk Transferman....... 110.00 110.00 
Niagara Walls. <2). ocn oa 1 (Pashia sta ae cx cae 126.50 - 126.50 
1 Dpo. POPEMAM o555 se sets 1550 120.00 
1 Ghecker sos aes 105.50 110.50 
x (heeker He i5 vas 105 .50 105.50 
1 (lathes Aah 105.50 105.50 
‘ }: Clerk Awol dtiyy os 91.00 91.00 
NorthbBar. siesc0 49F ee L CARMION pe ect ca 121.00 125.00 
1 we lepktid? seni th xs 3 110.00 115.00 
1 Cloris: ca stir gues 2 105.50 110.50 
2 GiBblss oa nk Oke e 4 101.00 101.00 
Ovi lb yar sets: 0/4 3 att BY SEG 1 Goagiier> £1.23. 0). =. 101.00 110.00 
1 CRs eae 2 hc Sk ss 86.00 91.00 
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Rates in effect Rates effective. 


Place No. Position January 31, February 1, 
employees 1921 1921 
$ $ 

Paliterstola 2.2.5 ¢. ose aie 1 Glettonye. icy ec Renee 81.00 81.00 
Parkdale st oh... ae 1 Casiier the eh. 110.00 120.00 
Ls Dpo. Foreman. 22204..5 121.00 121.00 

i Clerk SMe sx 105.50 110.50 

1 Clerk; 2 et oer 101.00 101.00 

Pe Qlérigs 2. rere ee 96 .00 96.00 

1 Gslerk <BR aeow | S. 91.00 91.00 

Peterbore se io his «Nee 1 Cashier. Saeee soe 110.00 115 .00: 
17 Dpo: Poteman’s tte can 101.00 110.00 

1 W-B Clerkin eae ee 96.00 105.00: 

1 Clarks 2 2a. 70.00 80.00: 

St. Catharines........:.. 1 (aahiers kas toe 121.00 121.00 
LEMOS 8 Seo Poreman eve... 115.50 120.00 

1 Glens ne Fh ae 105.50 110.50 

1 W-B Chorley 2. ee 105.50 110.50: 

1 -Chkriand. Porter? vote & 6. 102.50 107 .50 

+ OV Chka ands Potters. Sos oe oo. 96.00 105 .00: 

1 Chet ie ke eee 101.00 101.00: 

1 GB Fd | papa goed Baa 86.00 91.00 

1 OTK 2" ate eee. 86.00 90.00: 

St Marve sieht 1 Glerks7 easoe tec 70.00 80.00 
Sb cUMOMss so, os <. teete 1 @asgiier 6 3ae 7, 105.50 110.50 
1 ASIGERR Vasey as cate 101.00 106.00 

1 Clete 5 oes 81.00 81.00: 

PALIN EU! eel ke ae 1 @ashier.. 40h... 110.00 120.00 
ee Bae ae Foreman, Day..... 126.50 — 126.50: 

Tove po: Foreman, Night.... 110.00 110.00 
Sy Chi rs and Pores: aor yee 101.00 105.00: 

1 @lorie vA a 81.00 90.00: 

1 Where 2. ad eae 81.00 81.00: 

1 EY 9 Sa Ra Bae 71.00 81.00: 

DETAtlOLe Ss. sacs eee 1 Caeniers (422%: 2 101.00 120.00: 
1. Dpo. MOVrerman sc 30 7h ws. 115.50 120.50: 

1 W-B Glens 2. Fe eS ae 101.00 110.00: 

1 GEE ase 2 ele 96.00 101.00 

1 Chea are ei we eee 86.00 95.00 

1 Gleties, o a oe ae 81.00 86.00 

BATTTEITIS 68 0s 7ohs zoo ota 1 Herk). o aeee 112.50 112.50 
1 KAN OER Gere eis a 96.00 100.00 

Toronto— 
(Main Offices and Cus- 

tom: House)... 9 O86: 1 Casiier:. oe). aes 151.00 156.00: 

1 i- SOhie Corpn@lerein 0 ees 149.50 150.00: 

1: ;aCht, Bond: @lerk:) 3.5 gee 160.50 160. 50° 

1 PONCTs... 2 ieee 140.50 140.50 

1 IROCRL. Fe eee: 140.00 140.00: 

1-ovMoney: Delvy# Man... 777.2 126.50 131.50 

1S eOhisdixps Glories” ooo eee 126.50 126.50 

" oS ie a ne) 126.50 126.50: 

1 M-O Clerks 934) Seve) 125.00 125.00 

15eC,05D let. en ene ape 121.00 121.00: 

1 M-O Oe 5 re hee 115.00 120.00 

1s) State and Vchr.:Clerk. 2.255. 110.00 120.00: 
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Rates in effect Rates effective 


Place No. Position January 31, February 1, 
employees 1921 1921 
$ $ 
1 SwCustome:Glerk 203... 0 110.00 120.00 
1 Claim Ieireetotre.- << 2 32: 115.50 120.00 
2 Claim TNePECLOL ee x. v3 110.00 115.00 
1 Money (le pia 5 She Ince ees, 119.00 115.00 
2 Bond CGlesis toe. ad 5 Ae t 110.00 115.00 
1 OTST Rainy Bia S dia newer 105.50 115.00 
eis rac: Getler re edts. sedan 105.50 115.00 
1. Stat. ELIS | Cee es | Maat ie 101.00 110.00 
1 ‘Stat. Clerkts See hs ik 91.00 100.00 
t: Sheet- ... Checkeranyi. 2.25 -. 101.00 110.00 
2 Sheet (eCK ED... hos sis’. od 96 .00 100.00 
3 Sheet Ghecker..c cc wiocas 3 91.00 95.00 
Hes Receiving Clete 0) Fe sce 105.50 110.50 
1 Clerk 

(Over and Shorts). . 105.50 110.50 
fue ‘bracing Clerkatsiec 5% ste on. 108.00 113.00 
fe Vracing Clerk wes. 52:- 5 ia 105.50 110.00 
ie lracing Clerksaik) . 1c casi ses 101.00 106.00 
t. Traeing Clerkicy. 3. cd: 4. 105.50 105.50 
te “Tracing Clerke «30-3 96 .00 96 .00 
Rou, Tracing Clepin gtd. pine ei oon 91.00 91.00 
Teo expense, Colas 25% mri oe 101.00 102.00 
1 Chere ocean hehe 108 .00 108.00 
2 ROL ER le tee vole aly tiene 101.00 105.00 
1 Stenographer...... 105.50 105.50 
: Stenographer...... 96 .00 96.00 
4 Stenographer...... 91.00 91.00 
- 1 _ (Customs Hse).:Cashier....... 96.00 101.00 
1 (OES: RE SMe ae 98 .50 98 .50 
1 CO PS es aes ea peg 96 .00 96.00 
1 GLOLN. | itr wie ee 92.50 92.50 

8 Clerk sans. see tate gs 91.00 91.00 . 
Te “Advice NOteIBON).... 3 eens 65.50 65.50 
he AdwicewN Otter Bova. wir es 60.00 60.00 
Te. » MessenvermBonny: ue ase. =. 45 .00 45.00 
Toronto:Depot:....6.4i4.3% 1 @aaier. =). tr) vee. ad 138.00 143.00 
; 1 Asst. GO ASNIOE A Hie t oo oe 124.50 124.50 
it~ Chief Clerc... a ihu-e we 128.50 128.50 
1-- ‘Chi Money: Glerk:....-. “See 131.00 136.00 
1 Money Clerks Night. .2.... 124.50 134.00 
1 Money Clerk Day =. °...5..* 110.00 115.00 
1 Money Glew Day. 2° os 110.00 110.00 
1 Wiel esGlerke 5.54 115.50 125.00 
Te eRcat Oo Ti Merk sue rae oe ees 96.00 101.00 
1 Clerk and Timekeeper........ 115.50 120.50 

* 1. Wagon Despatcher and ‘Phone 

Opera tone ete a. ays <l5 145 .00 145.00 
1 Drivers Settli Clerk.........:. 105.50 115.00 
1 Asst. Drivers Settl. Clerk...... 86.00 96.00 
7 Sheet Writers...... 110.00 110.00 
2 Clerks (Eaton Co.) . 100 .00 105.00 
1 CTO RIEN cian. st hte os, oe 101.00 106.00 
si (SORE Ns hada aiat tyes 113 50 115.00 
i) Stenographer...... 102.50 102.50 
be? ePpy. COLE Pr Ges orale 113.50 113.50 
PacPpy, CO betas tearccain oe et 102.50 113.50 
2. =P py: CO I 4 Sener ie 101.00 110.00 
oo Asste WMistrevktand. oe eile? > 124.50 124.50 
1 @heckemmse ifs. 119.00 124.50 
i! Whecker sue si. 3/62 121.00 124.50 
1 (Sheekeriy..) ated « 115.50 120.00 
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Rates OF Pay FoR CLBRICALS, ErrectivE Fesruary 1, 1921—Continued. 


Place 


Toronto Depot.—Continue 


Windsor 425). 2 ..c * 


Woodstoclk-t.<¢..0. 4. Bae 
Belleville......... ae ee 


Bowmanville... 4A 


Broclevilie ses. ee 


COBOUTE eho ois cae ae 


(Commanlitee st. oo tae 


Montreal— 
CNA OE), ora 


Rates in effect Rates effective 


No. Position January 31, 
employees 1921 
$ 
iene | Checker 453... < 113.50 
4 Ghietker.-: PUAN. 110.00 
6 Chebieers LAKES. 105.50 
3.~-Sr2 W-B Clerk ee. 121.00 
2 a8r. W-Ba-Cleries, co Anis 119.00 
3 WB. Glorik 2 ea 115.50 
1 WB», Clerks 0 5-. SeG. 113 50 
1 W-B! Clete. 3: Jee 115.50 
1 WB Clerk). 27, te 2 110.00 
3 W-B ? Clerks... 223500... 105.50 
2 Foreman .... {)acs.-+. 128 .50 
7 ~=Asst. Hoveman. ave <.. 121.00 
14 Cleele. 277 Beet 2: 96.00 
1 (Ciera el" ot en 101 00 
1 (Clarigita Saul eat)” 81.00 
at Cashier? Huns ex... 110.00 
1 Dpo. Horeitian 2k y i, 121.00 
1 W-B Glerkioe SAAS... : 110.00 
1 Cleilest! sais) 110.00 
1 Cleves?) ee a. 101.00 
1 UC; ls) 3 ee ee Par 96.00 
1 Oasliter - 6 5o0'. Se x 126.50 
te Oe Ce Se 121.00 
3 (Chey tra oil a ie 110.00 
3 Clerkss. citeinib pe 105.50 
1 Oe gee en eee Te 101.00 
1 Stenographer...... 91.00 
2 ler te ee 81.00 
1 Glerlsiicne SORT... 81.00 
EASTERN DIVISION 

1 legis sated 105.50- 
1 leh ce ote os 86.00 
1 Clétke32. Pa 81.00 
1 Merk 5 BoE 81.00 
i Clerk? 5 eae 105.50 
1 CRE ree a ae 81.00 
1 Glerle)' 4.86, 8 2. : 81.00 
1 Clerlisrtoitei ss 86.00 
. Cherksir feta Ge | 81.00 
1 Clerk Petal os keke 86 .00 
“ Chere 3/. 2 eane 101.00 
1 Chesh ¢ ey eee 105.50 
1 Clare 5 ree ee 100.00 
1 Clerkiay =... ae 96.00 
1 Cashier’. . > Gee 169.50 
1 Chief Clerks ha clean, 140.50 
Ley Ghi sMoneyOlerk 55 aco. Y: 151.00 
a1) Cit corr 4sClerk ss eee 146.00 
Ly =. Chi Custonipi@lerkiic 138.00 


February 1, 
~1921 


$ 

118.50 
115.00 
110.50 
130.00 
130.00 
120.50 
118.50 
115 50 
115.00 
110.50 
133.00 
126.00 
96.00 
101 00 


86 .00 


120.00 
125.00 
115.00 
110.00 
105 .00 

96.00 


130.00 
121.00 
110.00 
105.50 
101.00 

95.00 

86.00 


90.00 


4 on ele 


© 
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Rates in effect Rates effective 


Place No... . Position January 31, February 1, 
employees 1921 1921 
: ea $ 
1 Expense Clerk.............. ¥ 131.00 131.00 
1 Freight Soler...............-- 131.00 131.00 
: {> Freight Soler: (oc... 115.50 125.00 
1 Clerk (Wagon Serv.).......-.- 131.00 135.00 
1. G@leric, (Chief -Intrip) os. 2255. 125 .50 130.00 
fos (CVE @e) olan ris civ pale. as 134.00 184.00 
1) Phone Operators . saa se 96 .00 100.00 
1 Office Porter and Clerk........ 105 .50 110.00 
1 Office Porter and Clerk........ 81.00 90.00 
1 Stenographer....... 105.50 105.50 
1 Stenographer...... 101.00 101.00 
3 Stenographer...... 96 .00 96 .00 
2 epic ers occ Baca 126.50 126.50 
1 Ceres eo niet Diy Ss o> 123-50 125 .00 
1 GAs Slarahe Sameer aey ae est 121.00 121.00 
1 let. cae cuaeees 115.50 120.00 
2 CBE er a ous sae 110.00 115.00 
2 Co Pelee alee orae 110.00 110.00 
4 ier i a 105.50 110.00 
1 Serle. eee kn ae 102.50 105.50 
7 2 Clerk? we een ee 105.50 105.50 
3 Cork tis ei se vee 101.00 105.00 
5 Clarkc ake ea Foe 101 .00 101 .00 
1 Clerks) 2 ee ee 96 .00 96 .00 
7 Clerkin Boe koe 91.00 95 .00 
3 CNerketks Pay, 2 91.00 91.00 
Montreal Depot...... Paes 1 Moremans of 203. 323 140.50 145 .00 
fe (Cine re a re oa 8 126 .50 135.00 
Pete @astoms) Clerk 5 25 a en's - 131.00 131.00 
1 Caeser tia skates 121.00 125 .00 
1. Rate Cliecker it. 4. ? Pans 126.50 130.00 
1 W-B Claro se sarton gt 4h 121 .00 125.00 
1 W-B let, Mae Sse dnd 115.50 125 .00 
1 W-B COU ee a oe 3g 112.50 120.00 
1 W-B lek a nae es 105.50 115.00 
1 W-B erik vee ore 102 .50 110.00 
8 Asst IPGreniaI..Ps wos 115.50 122.50 
Ras Cheeker’ i oeth. S25 105.50 115.00 
3 Checkerenee: Seat ts 110.00 115.00 
1 Clore Mec Gi ~ 118.00 120.00 
1 ROLOVs 50 6 a, ha ae 112 .50 Pio 
1 LICTs Site ae 112.50 112.50 
1 COTE rs A eae § 110.00 110.00 
3 Ct Scat. sakes 105.50 110.00 
2 iste as eeaiee a 101.00 105 .00 
7 Cileric” ot aaa te ee 101.00 101.00 
Napanees fink . ..002 0s o7- 1 Dierks. Gee ee 81.00 85.00 
Ottawas cracker sis Miers 1 CaSHICT 43 5 ewan ast 126.50 135.00 
te -eDpo., Foreman: of. an 126.50 130.00 
1 Wagon Horeman.. 804.0... 3 107 .00 115.00 
1 letikics Sees Ce ce 110.00 115.00 
i! Clerat ee et: 107 .00 107.00 
T Clerk A. ae eA 101.00 101.00 
1 Clerk woe heen 86 .00 90.00 
2 RE =i cinerea oe 81.00 81.00 
Port topes a. or es alee ae 1 Cleric ee sas on 81.00 85.00 
1 PS horicegi ts hiss 2 70.00 81.00 
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Rates in effect Rates effective 


Place No. Position January 31, February 1, 
employees ke 1921 
; $ 
MUCbCGS Ra). sok tees ae 1 Casiity taint ae te 126.50 130.00 
1 Clery a anvaster «a7 105.50 110.00 
1 Clerkgs: ttetaale.. <-d 96.00 - 100.00 
1 Clepkege.s Arcntt. afd 91.00 95 .00 
4 Clerk nars dagh so 5 86.00 90.00: * 
Sherbrooke... 22). oheeaae 1 Cashier fj Abe 4 105.50 120.00 
1 (Clorkgso¢ yaa os AOE 102.50 110.00 
1 CleRk kk satek os. 101.00 105.00: 
1 Clegk ire tt gdh oy 22 96.00 96 .00: 
1 OT ae Re aE Rane 81.00 85.00 
WW bib cee os Aa ae 1 Clarisite. ins eyes 81.00 85 . 00: 
ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Mamiotsies.. . 224 8 tee we 1 Cet oes Poe es | 70.00 80.00 
1 Clerks 7ve gine eee 91.00 $5.00: 
Gamrpbellton tai. tors. 1 Ceri mayo Tee ratte 81.00 90.00 
1 (CI Ge Marte eae 96.00 100.00: 
Charlottetown... ... 0.6.3 1 Alert. bs s2 coke anes 105.50 110.00: 
Halifax sit 6.3 os... Ae 1. Ohaet CET. ie ee Sn 136.00 136.00: 
1 SUANIEL 25 Goss cl ees 126.50 130.00 
1 £098: FN tae 96.00 101.00: 
ite. Dpe Ooi g aR aan cn eee, 105.50 110.50 
2 - Dpo Rolork'  & tase cet oe, 101.00 110.50 
1 Dpo POreTMOAD tate A. - 126.50 130.00 
2 Clerktacaathil tees. 81.00 &5 .00 
2 (CNTs ae Bee Ee. 86.00 91.00 
Zz Ess anne OY sya te 85.00 85.00: 
1 Stenographer...... 91.00 91.00 
; ih Stenographer....... 87.50 87.50 
WONCLON Lic e2c78- tree 2 Cer conte eee: 86.00 91.00: 
Z RHOEK hoi, Ree c, 86.00 95 .00 
1 Clerk 215 2 ght 3 100.00 100.00: 
2. “DDG, Horeman.. 5 s.2<29 105.50 112.00: 
VEY MAE, och MR ee 1 Ct Ne the ke cee done 81.00 86.00 
1 (SEK Nes See 81.00 90.00 
1 Cletk soar ot 96 .00 105.00: 
1 Dpo Hopeman veces oe 110.00 112.00 
Ee OI en! os oo Se i (Cashict 40: 2%.cs, nino 126.50 131.50 
Aa 6 nS Clarice. Tootis ke ¢r 401200 110.00 
i! CUieR Ke cum eae ae os 81.00 86.00: 
1 Gletk eon. edie 81.00 90 .00: 
1 Gli, dy eet ete 91.00 96.00 
1 IGE oe ele aioe ee 91.00 100.00 
Lt LOS Chek a7) 8. epee is 105.50 20.00: 
2 Dpo. a Gderk , «i qeae ees ee 115.50 120.00: 
1 Stenographer....... 81.00 86.00: 
maclevallen Wir. e534 Ia tt, LD po. Potreman seek wanes “105.50: . 110.00 
Truro epee akon. side 2 (ers... reat 101.00 106.00 
1 Clerks liremenees 110.00 115.00 
News lasvow.cieus dnp 2 Clgrk cote 86.00 91.00 


Brdgewaters «hit oc 1 Clery oe} cahetaen 100.00 100.00 
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Report of Messrs. U. E. Gillen and James 
T. Gunn 


To the Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, 
LL.D., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,— 

Supplementing your Board’s report 
of this date regarding differences be- 
tween the Canadian Express Company 
and certain of its employees. All items 
in dispute were disposed of by mutual 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployee except the claim of Mr. IL. D. 
Birse, express messenger, to transfer to 
another run. The circumstances in con- 
nection with the claim are exceptional, 
and when it became apparent that em- 
ployer and employee would not agree, 
the Board requested that each party to 
the dispute file a written statement giv- 
ing all the facts in the case. Mr. F. Nor- 
man, Superintendent of the Canadian 
Express Company at Winnipeg, filed a 
statement on behalf of the Company, 
dated Montreal, February 12th, and Mr. 
M. J. Dundas, General Chairman of the 
employees’ Committtee, filed a statement 
on behalf of the employees, dated 
Montreal, February 17th; these state- 
ments are quoted for information 
of those reading this report. , 


Montreal, February 12, 1921. 


To the Chairman of the Board of Conciliation, 
Montreal. 


In the matter of alleged grievance, I. D. Birse, 


messenger, Edmonton-Prince George Route. 


In October, 1919, Mr. Birse was appointed 
to the Edmonton-Prince George Route under a 
bulletin dated October 9, 1919, which reads 
as follows,— 


Application for the position of messenger 
on the above mentioned run (salary $130.00 
per month) will be received until October 
19th. This is the run of George Ferraboschi, 
who is being granted six months leave of 
absence. 


\ 


(Sgd.) F. Norman, 
Superintendent. 


Ferraboschi did not return to the service and 
Birse remained on the Edmonton-Prince George 
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Route. He did not make any application for 
change of route at the expiration of the six 
months’ period, nor until he had been on the 
Edmonton-Prince George Route for about a 
year, and this application was made under the 
following circumstances: 

On October 4, 1920, a change was made in 
the operation of trains over a section of the line 
between Edmonton and Prince George by which 
additional trains were put in service between 
Edmonton and Jasper, a point about half way 
to Prince George. 

It was then decided to run the messengers on 
the Edmonton-Prince George Route, to Jasper 
and Prince George alternately, and to place 
an additional messenger on that route, called 
Edmonton-Jasper-Prince George Route, and a 
bulletin was issued October 4th, 1920, for a 
vacancy for an additional. messenger on that 
route, this bulletin reading as follows:— 


Bulletin 92. 
Messenger Edmonton-Jasper-Prince George 
run. 


Application for the position of messenger 
on this run (salary $140.50 per month) will 
be received until October 14th. This being 
a fourth messenger to cover trains 1, 2, 3, 4. 

This run allows lay over each trip of two 
days at Edmonton, two days at Jasper, and 
one night at Prince George, average mileage, 
5,130. 

(Sgd.) F. NorMAN, 
Superintendent 


Under this bulletin, Birse applied for a 
change of run, claiming a right to do so under 
article 12 of the existing schedule which reads— 


When change in railway time cards makes 
a material change in messengers’ runs, mes- 
sengers and messengers’ helpers so affected 
will have ten days after effective date of 
time card change to make application for 
change of runs. 


During the bulletin period of ten days, 
October 4—14th, it was found that the mes- 
sengers were dissatisfied with the change, and 
it was decided to cancel the arrangements and 
leave the Edmonton-Prince George Route un- 
disturbed, and create a new run called Edmon- 
ton and Jasper. For that reason the bulletin 
of October 4th was cancelled by a bulletin is- 
sued October 15th, 1920, reading as follows,— 


Bulletin 93. 
Edmonton-Jasper Run. 


Applications for the position of messen- 
gers (2) on this run (salary $131.00 per 
month) will be received until October 25th. 
This is a new run resulting from the National 
No. 1 and No. 2 running over G.T.P. be- 
tween Edmonton and Jasper. 

The run will be two round trips each 
week (four nights) leaving Edmonton mid- 
night, arriving Jasper 10 a.m., leaving Jas- 
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per, 7.30 p.m., arriving Edmonton, 6.45 a.m. 
The lay over at Edmonton during each week 
is three days and one night, and at Jasper, 
four days and two nights. 


Bulletin 92 covering Edmonton-Jasper and 
Prince George run is cancelled and Edmon- 
ton-Prince George messengers will run as 
previously. P 

(Sgd.) EF. Norman, 
Superintendent. 


The change in the Edmonton-Prince George 
Route lasted about two weeks and during that 
period, Birse performed slightly more service 
for the Company than he would have done had 
the change of the run not been made, and for 
that extra service he received extra pay, that 
is, in addition to his regular salary of $140.50 
on the Edmonton-Prince George Route, he re- 
ceived extra pay for the additional service to 
Jasper. 

When Birse applied for a change in run, he 
asked for the Winnipeg-Watrous run, the salary 
of which is $155.00 per month, as compared 
with the salary of -$140.50 on the Edmonton- 
Prince George Route. 

Had the Winnipeg-Watrous run become 
vacant in the ordinary way, Birse’s seniority 
would not have entitled him to that run, be- 
cause on the seniority list there were sixteen 
other messengers older in the service than him- 
self, who in accordance with the schedule would 
have had prior right to the Winnipeg-Watrous 
Route. Birse sought to step over the heads of 
sixteen senior men to secure the run he wanted 
and hoped to do so, construing rule No. 12 as 
best suited his purpose. 

In compiling this rule, it was not the in- 
tention of the Company to give any man the 
right to improperly obtain promotion over the 
heads of the others. The unfairness of such 
an interpretation of rule 12 has been recognized 
by the Committee of the Employees, which is 
demonstrated by the fact that this rule has 
been amplified to cover a situation of this kind, 
and now reads as follows:— 


When a material change is made in runs, 
through change in railway time cards, or 
otherwise, messenger and messengers’ helpers 
so affected shall have ten days after effective 
date of change of runs to make application 
for any run to which their seniority entitles 
them. 


Runs applied under this rule shall be 
promptly bulletined for ten days and appli- 
cations confined to employees in train ser- 
vice. 


A material change in run is defined as:— 
(a) Change in terminals. 
(b) When the hours away from home are 
increased more than fifteen hours per 
month. 


The intention of the original rule (12) was 
to protect an older and more advanced mes- 
Senger in case his position was changed to his 
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disadvantage by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, such as changes in railway time tables, 
which would necessitate his moving or being 
away from home to a greater extent and in- 
creasing his away from home expenses; in such 
cases, he would be entitled to some position 
on a par with his own. It was not the inten- 
tion that rule 12 would give him the right to 
something better than he already had, or to 
step over the heads of his seniors. 

In Birse’s case, the Company contends that 
he must prove that by the temporary change 
of two weeks in his position, he suffered some 
material hardship. The Company maintain ~ 
that he has not, but that he was merely required 
to perform some additional service during the 
period of two weeks, for which he received ex- 
tra compensation. 

He is still on the Edmonton-Prince George 
Route, which is the same today as it was prior 
to October 4th, 1920, when he applied for a 
change through the temporary change of his 
run, but as this change did not result in any 
hardship or injustice to him, the Company 
maintain he has no grievance. 

The question has been raised with the Em- 
ployees’ Committee as to the right of the Com- 
pany to cancel a bulletin and this right has 
not been challenged. 


(Sgd.) F. Norman, 
Superintendent. 


Montreal, Que., Feb. 17th, 1921. 
Mr. U. E. Gillen, ' 
Chairman Conciliation Board, 

Montreal, Que. 


Dear Sir,— 


For consideration by yourself and members 
of the Board of Conciliation, I wish to submit 
the following: 

On October 2nd, 1920, Route Agent, Mr. 
Natress, of Edmonton, Alta., issued instructions 
(see sixth letter accompanying file) saying in 
part, ‘‘The change in train service necessitates 
a change in the messenger service between Ed- 
monton and Prince George. Such route in 
future will be known as the Edmonton, Jasper 
and Prince George Route. Four messengers will 
be assigned to the new route and will cover the 
runs according to the schedule which I am en- 
closing herewith.’’ Previous to October 2nd 
the Edmonton-Prince George Route was covered 
by three messengers making four round trips 
per month. With the addition of the trip to 
Jasper, and the fourth messenger, it would 
mean three round trips, Edmonton-Prince 
George and four round trips, Edmonton-Jasper, 
or the addition of approximately nine hundred 
miles per month to each messenger. 

Article 12 of the schedule provides that 
when change in Railway Time Card makes a 
material change in messengers’ run that mes- 
sengers affected will have ten days to apply 
for change of run. Upon receipt of Mr. 
Natress’ letter of October 2nd, Messenger 
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Birse, of the Edmonton-Prince George Route 
made application, to the Superintendent under 
Article 12, for the Winnipeg-Watrous Route, 
three of the messengers on this route being 
junior to Birse. Not receiving a reply, Birse 
wired the Superintendent on October 18th. 


Neither of these applications were acknow- 


ledged. 
Our claim is that the instructions issued by 


- Mr. Natress under date of October 2nd, made a 


material change in the Edmonton-Prince George 
Route, and under article 12, Birse’s claim for 
a change of run is justified. The Company 
claim that as the run has been again changed 
back as it- was formerly that no material change 
exists. Our claim is that a material change 
did exist, that application was made by Birse 
within the prescribed time and that his claim 
is justified. Article 12 does not specify how 
long a change has to exist nor has any mention 
ever been made of a time limit being set. Our 


understanding has been that when a change 


takes place, under the conditions mentioned 
in Article 12, that messengers so affected are 
entitled to exercise their rights under this 
Article. 

Accompanying this is the file of correspon- 
dence which has passed between the Officers of 
the Canadian Express Company and myself, al- 
so bulletins issued affecting the HEdmonton- 
Prince George Route. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd) M. J. DUNDAS, 
General Chairman, 


Canadian Express General Grievance Committee. 


A statement from Mr. Birse, filed with the 
Board says in part,— 

When I bid for the Edmonton-Prince 
George run, my bid was only good for six 
months, as that is what the Bulletin called 
for and at the end of six months, I naturally 
thought I would be free to bid on any run 
which my seniority entitled me to. 


The Board repeatedly tried to bring the par- 
ties together, feeling that a mutual agreement 
in this, as in other points would make for har- 
mony in the service, and knowing that a recom- 


- mendation of a Board may be accepted or re; 
jected by either party. 


After giving careful consideration to former 
and present rules, the evidence before the 
Board, and statements filed in connection with 
this case, it is the recommendation of the 
members of the Board signing this report that 
Mr. Birse be assigned to any run he may elect 
to which his ability, merit and seniority en- 
titles him. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) U. HE. GILLEN, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) 


Toronto, February 22nd, 1921. 


JAMES T. GUNN, 
Member. 
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Mr. McGuigan’s Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between The Canadian Ex- 
press Company, lines in Canada. 
employers, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being Wagonmen, Porters, 
Clerks and Messengers, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, employees. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir :— 


Confirming my wire, February 23rd, 
1921, to your Mr. F. A. Acland, as fol- 
lows,— 


‘‘T find myself unable to agree with 
Messrs. Gillen and Gunn regarding interpre- 
tation of Rule Twelve of Canadian HEx- 
press schedule, and the rights of messenger 
Birse thereunder. Will mail you from 
Montreal my views thereon as soon as I re- 
ceive from Chairman Gillen complete copies 
of Board’s Report sent to you. 


(Sgd.) F. H. McGuiean.’’ 


A few hours after sending the above, 
I received the following note from Chair- 
man Guillen :— 


Dear Mr. McGuigan:— 


At the meeting today, Mr. W. HE. Norman 
had a message for us concerning Mr. Birse Ss 
application to be transferred to another run. 
I requested him to get word to you at Mont- 
real. I presume he has done so. If not, you 
should get the information before drafting 
a minority report. I anticipate after. getting: 
the information you will wire the Minister 
to attach your name to the Supplementary 
report. 
(Sgd.) U. HE, GLEN. 


Since receiving the above, I have not 
sueceeded in corroborating it. Although 
in doubt as to its exact meaning, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Mr. Birse has 
changed his mind and made request to 
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be transferred to some other run. If so, 
this would remove the only question in 
dispute. If, on the other hand, he still 
contends for the Winnipeg-Watrous run, 
I am unable to believe that he has the 
slightest claim to it, for the following 
reasons :— 


1. There has been no material per- 
manent change in runs, although it is 
true a temporary change was made on 
the Edmonton-Prince George run lasting 
less than two weeks when it was found 
to be unsatisfactory, and was cancelled 
by Bulletin 93, dated October 15, 1920, 
under which all messengers affected re- 
sumed their former runs leaving no 
vacancies to be filled, and entirely dis- 
posing of the so-called material change 
upon which Birse bases his claim for 
transfer, as much stress was laid upon 
this word ‘‘material’’ every time this 
question was being considered and dis- 
eussed through the meetings of the 
Board. 

The recommendation appearing on 
page 2 of the Supplementary Report 
dated Toronto, February 22, 1921, and 
bearing the signature of Messrs. Gillen 
and Gunn, reading as follows :— 

After giving careful consideration to 
former and present rules the evidence before 
the Board and statements filed in connection 
with this case, it is the recommendation of 
the members of the Board signing this re- 
port that Mr. Birse may be assigned to any 


run he may elect to which his ability, merit 
and seniority entitle him to. 


(Sgd.) U. E. Giiten, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. T. Guwyn, 
(For the employees). 


A literal interpretation of the above 
recommendation would give Birse the 
right to select any one of the numerous 
runs on the 12,000 or more miles of ex- 
press service operated by this Company 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
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Oceans; whereas, Article 9 of the then 
existing schedule provides that promo- 
tions will extend over and be confined 
to each Superintendent’s Division, and 
Article 11, of the same schedule (Para. 
1)—-see schedule enclosed—reading : i 
When vacancies for messengers’ or mes- 
sengers’ helpers occur, or new runs created, 
Bulletin notice will immediately be posted 
at terminals, and written application for the 
position must be filed within ten days from 
date of Bulletin notice. 
which would appear to provide little 
support for such recommendations, as 
no material or permanent change has 
been made or vacancy exist. 

3. The principal and insurmountable 
objection to this recommendation is the 
fact that the three messengers now in 
charge of the Winnipeg-Watrous run 
(one of whom Birse is seeking to dis- 
place) were engaged and induced to en- 
ter the service of the Company at the 
time of the seditious O.B.U. strike in 
Winnipeg, on the distinct understand- 
ing that they should retain this run as 
long as they performed their duties 
satisfactorily. This agreement was en- 
tered into between the Company’s offi- 
cers and these men, after the messengers 
regularly employed on this run had left 
the service of the Company with whom 
no grievance existed and went on 
sympathetic strike and refused to re- 
port for duty although repeatedly re- 
quested to do so and warned that their 
places would be filled if they failed to 
report. 

To displace any of these men, under 
the circumstances, would be a breach of 
contract and an act of deplorable bad 
faith on the part of the Company. 


Very respectfully, 
(Sed.) F. H. McGuiaean, 
Montreal, February 25, 1921. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD-OF ADJUSTMENT 
No ft. 


WO new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. 
Case No. 92 has reference to the claim 
of a conductor of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for payment for time 
out of service pending trial. Case No. 
93 has reference to a controversy be- 
tween the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany and trainmen over the application 
of a rule of the yardmen’s schedule. 


Case No. 92. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the O:der of 
Railway Conductors. 


A conductor of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was held out of service pend- 
ing trial in connection with certain ir- 
regularities in the handling of transpor- 
tation on his train. The case came before 
the Court eighteen days after the issuing 
of the summons, but the defendant, 
through his counsel, applied for a re- 
mand and secured a postponement of 
the trial until the next sitting of the 
Court six months later. The conductor 
was finally acquitted of the charge pre- 
ferred against him. The Company had 
paid or was prepared to pay this con- 
ductor for the time lost up to the day 
when the ease first came for trial but 
refused to pay for the six months period 
of postponement. 


The Company contended that the ac- 
eused conductor was alone responsible 
for the delay in bringing the case to 
trial and that the remand was granted 
solely at his request. He and his coun- 
sel had from October 17 to November 4 
to prepare the defence, and as the only 
evidence offered for the defence was 
that of the defendant himself and two 
witnesses as to character, the Railway 
Company claimed that it should not 


pay for the time lost on account of the 
adjournment. 


It was held on behalf of the employee 
that the Company was solely to blame 
for the loss sustained by him on account 
of having held him out of service on 
charges of which he was acquitted by 
the Court, that the Court’s decision in 
allowing the remand asked for was 
sufficient justification for the request 
and that he was entitled to compensa- 
tion for all time lost in view of the ac- 
tion of the Company in granting the 
remand. 


The Board declared that it was made 
evident that the application for a delay 
made by the accused employee’s coun- 
sel was not objected to by the Crown 
Attorney and was accordingly granted. 
The decision of the Board must be 
governed by these circumstances in ad- 
dition to the other facts and the es- 
tablished practice between the employees 
and the Company in such eases. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


Conductor shall be paid for time lost while 
out of service pending trial, less earnings he 
may have received from other employment, 
if any, in which he may have been engaged 
in the interval. 


Case No. 93.—The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A disagreement existed between the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in reference to the application of Rule 
‘N’ in the yardmen’s schedule which 
reads as follows: 

‘‘Reeularly assigned yardmen, who 
do not lay off of their own accord, will 
be paid not less than twenty six (26) 
days in any one month. This will not 
apply to spare men.”’ 
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The Company contended that any 
overtime earned by_a yardman should 
be used to make up the guarantee when 
necessary. In support of their conten- 
tion the Company stated that this rule 
first appeared in the schedule of 1917 
and no question was ever raised in re- 
gard to paying the guarantee exclusive 
of overtime until September 25, 1920, 
when in presenting a revised schedule 
the men added the words ‘‘exclusive of 
overtime.’’ In the negotiations which 
followed the Company’s representatives 
took the stand that it was not fair to 
expect the Company to pay for time 
which it was impossible to work as in 
February which had only 24 working 
days, and in some years in two other 
months with only 25 working days. At 
some points, unless overtime was utiliz- 
ed, it was impossible for the men to 
earn the guarantee of 26 days. The 
trainmen’s committee finally consented 
to leave the rule as it was. While the 
Canadian Pacific Railway pays its yard- 
men a guarantee of 26 days exclusive 
of overtime, it has an interpretation in 
its schedule to this effect. Other com- 
panies guarantee to their yardmen pay- 
ment for the calendar working days in 
the months only, or six days per week. 
It was also claimed that schedules for 
other classes of employees did not con- 
tain any monthly guarantee rule. The 
Company contended that if they paid 
_ the equivalent of 26 days multiplied by 
eight hours or 208 hours in any month, 
utilizing overtime, if any made, to do so, 
they were fulfilling the terms of the 
rule and were paying ii less than 
twenty-six days. 


On behalf of the men it was claimed 
that a meeting was arranged with the 
Superintendent of Grand Trunk Ter- 
minals, at Toronto, and other yard 
masters on April 25, 1919, when it was 
agreed that regularly assigned yard and 
transfer crews should be paid for 26 
days each month regardless of hours 
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_ worked each day, and with this under- 


standing the matter was settled at that 
time. It was further represented that 
the words ‘“‘regardless of overtime 
earned’’ were withdrawn from the pro- 
posed revised schedule in November, 


1919, when the officials of the Company. - 


on the General Committee elaimed that 
these words were not necessary as the 
question had been disposed of in the 
Toronto Terminals satisfactorily to the 
men, and as they did not appear in the 
schedules of other companies. The men 
contended that in accordance with the 
language of Rule ‘N’ and in the ab- 
sence of any agreement to the effect 
that overtime would be used to make up 
the 26 day guarantee, yardmen should 
be paid not less than 26 days in any 
one month regardless of overtime earned. 


The Board declared that although the 
representatives of both the. employees 
and the Company based their claims on 
what they stated they believed to be 
the understood and intended applica- 
tion of the rule in question, their state- 
ments as to what this understanding 
and application were at the time the 
rule was inserted in different schedules 
since 1917 were at direct variance with 
each other. 


_ The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the lack of positive evidence 
in the written and oral submission before the 
Board and other inconsistencies which have 
developed in the case, the question involved is 
referred back tg the contending parties with 
the suggestion that further efforts be made 
to reach an agreement on the intended appli- 
cation of the rule in dispute. 


The Board also suggests that if possible 
the parties should agree on an interpretation 
of the rule in question on the basis of equity, 
and that in the event of failure to agree the 
matter should again be referred to the Board 
accompanied by definite and specific evidence 
which will enable the Board to reach a proper 
conclusion, or with a request that the Board 
place what, in its opinion, would be an equit- 
able interpretation on the rule. 
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THE GOVERNING BODY OF THEJIN TERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Sixth Session of the Governing Body, held at Geneva, Switzerland, January 11—13, 1921 


THE Sixth Session of the Governing 
| Body of the International Labour 
Office was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on January 11-13. Each of the twelve 
Governments holding seats on the Gov- 
erning Body sent a representative ex- 
eept the Government of the Argentine; 
while the full number of representatives 
from both the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations—that is, six representing 
each group—were in attendance. The 
Canadian Government was represented 
by Mr. L. C. Christie, Legal Adviser of 
the Department of External Affairs, who 
was appointed to attend this Session in 
substitution for the Honourable G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, the of- 
ficial representative of Canada on the 
Governing Body, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. H. J. Halford, of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, attended as a member of 
the workers’. group in substitution for 
Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary of the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, 
who holds a seat on behalf of Canadian 
labour interests. 

The Director of the International La- 
bour Office submitted a long report 
describing the activities of the Office 
during the period which had elapsed 
since the October session of the Govern- 
ing Body. In addition to the matters 
mentioned below the report dealt with 
questions of general organization, the 
relations between the International La- 
bour Organization and the League of 
Nations, and with the budget. Inform- 
ation was given as to the measures taken 
in various countries in pursuance of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Washington and 
Genoa Conferences. - 

A discussion. was held upon the sec- 
tion of the Director’s report dealing 
with the enquiries and investigations 
now being conducted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. As to certain of 


these enquiries the question was raised 
whether they had been properly author- 
ized under the terms of Part 13 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and whether they 
were serving a useful purpose. After 
an exchange of views it was agreed that 
this question should be further explored 
and that it might be raised again by 
any Government either at the next Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body or at the 
next Annual Conference. 

The Director also submitted to the 
Governing Body a complaint which had 
reached. him concerning a controversy 
between certain Spanish workers’ asso- 
ciations and the Spanish Government. 
It was decided that as the complaint did 
not show a breach of any international 
convention the Governing Body had no 
jurisdiction to consider it under Part 13 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Similarly 
it was held that the Governing Body 
had no authority to entertain a proposal 


‘ to assist certain Russian refugees who 


had been driven from Russia as the re- 
sult of the civil wars there. The pro- 
posal involved the establishment of or- 
ganizations for the purpose of placing 
these refugees in employment in various 
countries. 

The most important work of the Sixth 
Session was the adoption of the Budget 
for 1921. The First Assembly of the 
League of Nations, held at Geneva in 
November and December, 1920, voted a 
lump sum of 7,000,000 gold franes for 
the expenses of the International La- 
bour Organization during 1921. At that 
time the International Labour Office was 
unable to furnish detailed estimates, but 
these had been prepared in the interval, 
and it therefore became the duty of the 
Governing Body to pass upon them and 
to allocate the lump sum among the 
different sections of the Labour Organ- 
ization. In the final result the estimates 
were reduced by 400,000 gold franes be- 
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low the total sum granted. by the As- 
sembly of the League. Careful pro- 
vision was made for controlling ex- 
penditures under the emergency or un- 
forseen expense items of the budget, and 
general financial regulations were adopt- 
ed laying down principles under which 
expenditures are to be made similar to 
those adopted by the Assembly of the 
League with regard to the Secretariat of 
the League. 


The agenda and date of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference for 1921 were 
also considered. A proposal was made 
that agricultural questions should be 
taken off the agenda of this Conference, 
especially in so far as the application 
of the eight-hour day to agriculture is 
concerned. It was finally decided, how- 
ever, that since the item had already 
been placed upon the agenda any deci- 
sion to strike it off could only be made by 
the Conference itself on the objection 
of any of the Governments under Ar- 
ticle 402 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


The date of the 1921 Conference had 
already been. fixed for April, but as it 
was apparent that it would be impossible 
before that time to circulate the usual 
questionnaires to the various Govern- 
ments and to prepare reports upon their 
replies, it was unanimously agreed that 
the Conference would have to be post- 
poned. After some discussion it was 
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decided that the date should be fixed ~ 
for the end of October. For the first 
time the Conference will meet this year 
at the permanent headquarters of the 
International Labour Organization in 
Geneva. 


The Governing Body also received re- _ 
ports upon the following subjects : 


(1) The action required by the deci- 
sions of the Joint Maritime Commission. 
(2) The reform of the composition of 
the Governing Body. (38) The scrutiny 
of the appointments made under Article 
412 of the Treaty of Versailles to the 
panel from which any necessary Com- 
missions of Enquiry may be chosen. 
(4) The work of the Commission on Un- 
employment. (5) The relations between 
the International Labour Organization 
and the League of Nations, and (6) A 
proposal that the Standing Orders of the 
Annual Conference should be amended 
so as to constitute the Governing Body 
the Committee of Selection of the Con- 
ference. 

With regard to these items it was 
decided that, as so much time had been 
consumed by the consideration of the 
budget, their discussion should be ad- 


- journed until the next Session of the 


Governing Body. 


It was decided that the Governing 
Body should meet at Geneva for its next 
Session on April 12, 1921. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND . 
COAL MINERS 


HE Cost of Living Commission ap- 
pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the increase 
in the cost of living for coal miners on 
Vancouver Island, and to report the 
amount by which wage rates should 
therefore be increased or decreased, 
forwarded its report for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1920*, to the De- 
partment, on January 22, 1921. The 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 
1920, page 1471, and various preceding issues. 


Commission consisted of Mr. John Me- 
Allister, representing the miners; Mr. 
Tully Boyce, representing the operators ;. 
and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair Wages. 
Officer of the Department of Labour, 
Chairman. 

As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and deal- 
ers with whom the majority of miners. 
are accustomed to trade in the various - 
localities. The forms contained the 
same list of groceries, provisions, meats, 
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-ete., that was used on previous occasions. 

The method of computation under re- 
view was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the 
percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be, of prices on December 
31 over September 30, for groceries, 
provisions, meats, ete., and to add a 
further two-fifths of this increase, or 
decrease, as an equivalent to cover 
similar increases or decreases in cloth- 
ing. A decrease of 13.38 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to a de- 
erease in wages of 40. cents per day 
where the base rate was $3 per day, and 
43 cents per day where the base rate was 
$3.15, the decrease in wages to become 
effective from February 1, 1921, and to 
apply to all underground service, 
clerical and office employees. 
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Retail price list returns were made 
by 14 general merchants and seven re- 
tail dealers in meat in the towns of 


Nanaimo, Ladysmith, Cumberland, 
Courtney, South Wellington, Union 
Bay, Bevan and Cassidy. Sugar, all 


kinds of flour, soda biscuits, lard, oat- 
meal, rice, sago, brooms, syrup, tea, cof- 
fee and rolled oats showed sharp de- 
clines. Slight decreases were found in 
dried vegetables, barley, tapioca, can- 
ned tomatoes, lunch tongue, soaps, pick- 
les, cheese, ham, bacon, butter, evaporat- 
ed milk, flavoring extracts, currants, 
evaporated peaches and prunes. Slight 
increases were found in jam, molasses, 
canned salmon, canned roast beef, vine- 
gar, cookies, raisins, figs, apricots and 
matches. No changes occurred in corn- 
meal, canned corn, beans and corned 
beef. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1921 


IFTEEN 2,194 

employees were reported as having 
There 
were in existence at some time or other 


strikes, involving 


commenced during February. 


during the month 22 strikes, involving 
approximately 2,624 workpeople. The 
total time loss on account of industrial 
disputes was estimated at 23,547 work- 
ing days, as compared with 15,951 in 
January, 1921, and 30,920 in February, 
1920. 
15 strikes which began in February was 
16,209 working days, while a loss of 
7,338 is charged to the eight strikes 
that commenced prior to February. 
Termination was reported in the case 


The time loss occasioned by the 


of three strikes which commenced prior 
to February. Three strikes commencing 
during February terminated during the 
month, leaving the following 15 strikes 
affecting 2,283 workpeople on record on — 
February 28: sawmill workers, Van- 
couver ; coal miners, Brule, Alta.; build- 
ing trades and painters and _paper- 
hangers, Toronto; machinists and pat- 
ternmakers, Brantford; moulders, Char- 
lottetown; employees of steel and 
coal companies, Sydney; finishers, 
Toronto; machine operators, Thorold; 
garment workers, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton; tailors, ete., Montreal, and electri- 
eal workers at Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria. 
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SrRIKES AND Locxouts DurinG FEBRUARY, 1921 


\ 














/ 












No. of Time loss 
employees | in work- 
affected ing days 


Industry or Occupation Particulars 


ee 





Strikes commencing prior to February, 1921 


BuitpIng AND CoNSTRUCTION:— 
Plumbers, Montréal, Que... ......-.0.'..--- Commenced October 4. For increased wages. Information received 
indicates conditions no longer affected. 


ro eS 


Metats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES:— 















Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22. For increased wages and improved work- 150 3,600 
ney, N.S ing conditions. Unterminated 
CLoTH ne:— 
Garment workers, London. Ont............. Commenced January 28. Against.a reduction in wages. Settled by 140 1.400 
negotiations; Work resumed February 12. 
Garment workers, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.....|Commenced January 17. Employees re used to work on piece-work 30 330 
system. Settled by mediation. Work resumed February 14. 
Garment workers, finishers and pressers, To-|Commenced November 25. Employees re‘used to work on piece- 40 960 
ronto. Ont. work system. Unterminated. 
Tailors, pressers, cutters and operators, Mon- Commenced January 10. Employees re’used to work on piece-work 26 624 
treal, Que. system. Unterminated. 
Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont............. Commenced December 6. Employees re‘used to work on piece-work 18 216 
system. Men returned to work on employers’ terms. Work resum- 
ed February 15. 
TEXTILES:— 
Spinners ;Guelhs Out.c asics eee Commenced January 11. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 26 £08 
negotiations: work resumed unconditionally February 10. 
LEATHER:— 
Shoe workers, Montreal, Que.............-. Commenced November 8. Against a reduction in wages. In’orma-|..........]..-++0+5: 
tion received indicates conditions are no longer affected. 
Strikes commencing during February, 1921| — 
LUMBERING:— 
Planemen and vard labourers, Vancouver,B.C.|Commenced February 7. Re'usal to return to a longer working day. 50. 300 
Settled by negotiations: men returned to work February 15, on 
employers’ terms. 
Sawmill workers, Vancouver, B.C........... Commenced February 11. Against a reduction in wages. Untermin- 81 1,218 
ated 
Minss, SMELTERS, CLAY Propucts, QUARRIES. 
Erc.:— 
Coal miners, Brule, Alta................-6- Commenced February 22. Against a new dockage system. Un- 500 $,000 
terminated. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S..........-. Commenced February 10. Demand for retroactive wages. Settled 55 825 
by negotiations. Work resumed February 26. 
Bumping AND ConstRUCTION:— 
Building trades, Toronto, Ont............-- Commenced February 28. Against the employment of non-unionists. 56 a6 


Unterminated. - 





putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


LUMBERING.—Two strikes occurred 
during the month in Vancouver. The 
first, on February 7, involved 50 plane- 
men and yard _ labourers. It was 
caused by the employees refusing to 
work a longer day and was settled by 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1921—Continued. 
No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation Particulars employees | in work- 
affected ing days 
Painters and paperhangers, Toronto, Ont.....|Commenced February 14. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 95 325 
minated. 
Merats, MAcHINERY AND CONVEYANCES: — 
Machinists, Brantford, Ont................./Commenced February 23. Against a reduction in wageg. Unter- 26 117 
minated. 
Metal workers, St. John, N.B.............. Commenced February 4. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 33 660 
minated. 
Moulders, Charlottetown; P.E.I............ Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unter-|..........].......04- 
minated. 
Patternmakers, Brantford, Ont............. Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 9 63: 
minated. 
*Woopworkine:— , 
_ Finishers, Toronto, Ont.................05. Commenced February 19. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- ef 296: 
= minated. 
Pune AND Paprr:— 
Machine cperators, Thorold. Ont........... Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages and for re- 100 1,800 
cognition of union. Unterminated. 
Cuoraine:— 
Garment workers, Hamilton, Ont........... Commenced February 22. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 1,000 6,000 
minated. 
Foops, Liquors anp TosBacco:— 
Brewery workers, New Westminster. B.C.... Loc ked out February 2. For recognition of the union. Settled by Dy 302 
arbitration. Work resumed February 21. 
TRANSPORTATION:— 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, New West-|Commenced February 22. Owing to refusal of Electric Railway 200 1,200 
minster and Victoria, B.C. °.....:.. Company to accept award of Board of Conciliation. Unter- 
minated. 
Disputes by Industries 
The following is a review of the dis- negotiations a week later. The second 


involved 81 mill workers and was on 
account of a wage reduction. Commen- 
eing on February 11, it remained un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, Erc.—Five hundred miners 
at Brule, Alta., struck on February 22 
in protest against the introduction of a 
new dockage system. This dispute re- 
mained unsettled. Fifty-five miners at 
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‘Sydney, N.S., were on strike for two 
weeks, demanding the application of the 
Montreal agreement. The strike was 
settled by negotiations on February 26. 


Merats, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—Five disputes, involving 218 em- 
ployees with an estimated time loss of 
4.440 working days was the approxi- 
mation for this group. The strike of 150 
employees of the steel and coal companies 
at Sydney was still in existence. Strikes 
of machinists at Brantford; metal 
workers at St. John; moulders at Char- 
lettetown and patternmakers at Brant- 
ford—all in protest against wage reduc- 
tions— continued in existence at the end 
of the month. 


PuLtp AND Paprr.—At Thorold, 100 
machine operators, papermakers, elec- 
tricians and mechanies struck on Feb- 
ruary 8. The company shut down its 
plant last fall and resumed operations 
at reduced wages. Trouble commenced 
and the company were alleged to be 
weeding out prominent union men. The 
company then introduced the open shop 
system in its plant at Tonowanda. This 
resulted in a_ strike there, followed 
shortly by one at Thorold. At the end 
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of the month, indications were that the 
firm had resumed almost normal oper- — 
ations. 

CLoTHING.—In this group there were 
six strikes, involving 1,254 employees 
aril an estimated time loss of 9,530 
working days. The chief strike in the 
eroup was that of garment workers at 
Hamilton which commenced on IT eb- 
ruary 22. One thousand employees and 
six firms were involved. A proposed 
reduction, approximating $7 per week 
for men and $6 per week for women, 
caused the strike, which remained un- 
terminated. Strikes of garment work- 
ers at London, Sault Ste. Marie, Toronto 
and Montreal in protest against piece- 
work also were in existence. 

TRANSPORTATION.—There was a strike 
of 200 electrical workers in Victoria, 
Vancouver and New Westminster owing 
to the refusal of the firm to accept the 
award of a Board of Conciliation. The 
Board, in a unanimous report, recom- 
mended that the existing scale of wages 
continue; the company refused to abide 
by this award, except in the case of line- 
men and wiremen, and announced a 
reduction of 10 per cent. The strike © 
followed on February 22. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 


JANUARY, 1921 


Tee following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during January, 1921, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the February 
issue of the British Labour Gazette. 

. NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION.— 
The number of trade disputes, involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in January was 
44, as compared with 34 in the previous 


month, and 86 in January, 1920. In 
these new disputes about 8,000 work- 
people were directly involved, and near- 
ly 1,000 indirectly involved (1.e., thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In ad- 
dition to the numbers involved in new 
disputes, nearly 14,000* -workpeople 
were involved, either directly or in- 


* See footnote on next page. 
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directly, in 49 disputes which began be- 


fore January, and were still in progress 


at the beginning of that month. The 
total number of disputes in progress in 
January was thus 93, involving about 
23,000* workpeople, as compared with 
72,000 workpeople involved in 99 dis- 
putes in progress in December, 1920, 
and 119,000 workpeople involved in 142 
disputes in progress in January, 1920. 


Causes.—Of the 44 new disputes, 8 
directly involving about 2,000 work- 
people, arose on demands for advances 
in wages; 15, directly involving about 
2,400 workpeople, against proposed re- 
ductions In wages; 4, directly involving 
about 300 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 7, directly involving about 
2,300 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular class- 
es or persons; and 10, directly involving 
about 500 workpeople, on other ques- 
tions. 


Resuuts.—During the month settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 15 
new disputes, directly involving about 
3,100 workpeople, and 21 old disputes, 
directly involving about 1,600 work- 
people. Of these disputes 9, directly 
involving about 1,500 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 11, 
directly involving about 700 workpeople, 
in favour of the employers; and 16, 
directly involving about 2,500 work- 
people, were compromised. In the ease 
of 12 disputes, directly involving about 
1,400 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades, and indicates 
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the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost by these workpeople 
during January :— 











Number of Disputes | 

















a I 
8 B 
2 B 
: eae 
Groups of Trades} & a= a 
ei ee an ag 
ag § ee S 
[-P) = o a n 
si 4 a 8 
te kay OD he! 
2 | ~ e 2 > 
3) ec 8 
Ei diaia= | 23 
CB ss ie ene, ea BS 
ic) MD & A < 
Building......... 8 9 17 3,000 46,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
IDG er ee 7 7 14 3,000 23,000 
Metal. Engineering 
and Shipbuilding} 8 9} 17] 12.000} 293,000 
Other Trades... ... 22 15 37 4,000 39,000 
Local Authority 
Services........ 4 4} 8 1,000 | 7,000 
Tctal, Jan., 1921.. 49 44 93 | *23.000 408,000 
Total, Dec., 1920... 65 34 99 72,000 | 429,000 
1,793,000 


Total, Jan., 1920... 56} 86} 142 119,000 








Of the 408,000 working days lost in 
January by all disputes in progress, 
about 333,000 were lost by disputes 
which began before January and were 
still in progress at the beginning of that 
month, and over 75,000 by disputes 
which began m the month. 





*Considerable numbers of other workers are reported to have 
been rendered idle as a result of the strike o° ship joiners. but the 
information at present ava'lable is insufficient to enable a trust- 
worthy estimate of the total number to be made. 
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ACTION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES UPON CONVENTIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Office has 
published in its Official Bulletin of 
January 19, an account of the action 
taken by the countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Or- 
ganization with regard to the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted 
at the First International Labour Con- 
ference at Washington. (The text of 
these conventions and recommendations 
appeared in the Lasour GazeTTE for 
December, 1919, on pages 1440-1453.) 
The information contained in the present 
article is derived from this Bulletin. 


Canada 


The action of the Dominion Govern- 
ment with regard to these matters has 
already been set forth in the issue of the 
Lasour GazertTE for November last, on 
pages 1491-1493. 2 


Greece 


Greece is the only country up to the 
present which has ratified the Draft Con- 
ventions. The Greek Government, in No- 
vember last, communicated to the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations 
the formal ratification by Greece of the 
Draft Conventions adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Wash- 
‘ington. It has thus fulfilled, in regard 
to these Draft Conventions, the obliga- 
tions imposed by Article 405 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


The Greek Government has further 
incorporated in its Labour Code, in 
order to give effect to the Washington 
Recommendations, the International 
Convention adopted at Berne in 1906 
concerning the prohibition of the use 


of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. 

As regards the other Recommenda- 
tions, the Greek Government has in- 
formed the Office that it will be neces- 
sary to take legislative measures to give 
effect to them. As the newly-elected 
Chamber will have to give its special 
attention to the question of the revision 
of the Constitution, and as the time limit 
fixed by Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Versailles has nearly expired, the Gov- 
ernment proposes, in respect of the 
above-mentioned Recommendations, to 
take advantage of the extended time 
limit of eighteen months provided for 
in the same Article. 


The following countries have informed 
the International Labour Office that thetr 
Parliaments have voted one or more laws 
ratifying the Draft Conventions or 
giving effect to the Recommendations: 


Belgium 


The Bill No. 200, the provisions of 
which relate to the Draft Conventions 
concerning hours of work, the minimum 
age for admission of children to indus- ~ 
trial employment, the employment of 
women during the night and the night 
work of young persons employed in in- 
dustry, and which had already been 
voted by the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, has passed its second reading in 
the Senate after amendment in certain 
respects. The Bill has been referred 
baek to the Chamber of Representatives. 


France 


A Bill authorizing the ratification of 
the Draft Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and after 
childbirth, which had been referred to 
the Commission on Insurance and Social 


e 
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Welfare, came up for discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the sitting 
of December 30, 1920, and was voted 
without discussion. 


As regards the procedure to be adopt- 
ed in the matter of ratification, some 
difficulties have arisen, and the text of 
a letter addressed by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, concern- 
ing this question, appears in Bulletin 
No. 10,-of November 10, 1920. It should 
be added, however, that the four other 
Bills, which were introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies on April 29, 1920, 
and referred back to the Labour Com- 
mission, have not been withdrawn, and 
that they are still before the Commis- 


sion. 


Great Britain 


(a) The Bill giving effect to the 
Draft Convention concerning the mini- 
mum age for the admission of children 
to industrial employment, the employ- 
ment of women during the night and 
the night work of young persons em- 
ployed in industry (Women and Young 
Persons and Children (Employment) 
Bill), and the Bill incorporating the 
provisions of the Recommendation con- 
cerning the protection of women and 
children against lead poisoning (Women 
and Children .(Employment in Lead 
Processes) Bill) have been passed by 
Parliament. 


(b) The Minister of Labour made the 
following reply to a question which was 
addressed to him in the House of Com- 
mons on December 1, 1920: 

‘‘So far as regards legislation on the 
subject of a forty-eight hours’ week, the 
exact form of the Bill has been econ- 
tinuously under discussion with the Pro- 
visional Joint Committee of the National 
Industrial Conference in the hope of 
arriving at an agreement with that Com- 
mittee on the precise form which that 
legislation should take. In addition, it 
has been necessary to consider the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention. The 
( intend to carry 
through the necessary legislation.’’ 
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The following countries have informed 
the International Labour Office that Bills 
have been presented to Parliament: 


| Argentina 


By letter of October 5, 1920, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine 
Republic informed the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations that the execu- 
tive authorities of the Republic gave their 
approval on September 8 last, to the 
Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted at Washington. On the 
same day the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations were submitted to the 
National Congress for consideration. 


Chili 


Three Bills, which had been prepared 
before the receipt of the Washington 
Convention, have been presented to the 
National Congress. They apply: 


(a) To hours of labour (this Bill 
shows considerable difference from the. 
Washington Convention) ; 


(b) To public health and industrial 
security ; 


(ce) To the employment of women and 
children. (This Bill only prohibits the 
employment of children under the age: 
of 12 years. The night work of women 
and young persons under 10 years of 
age is also prohibited. Young persons: 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
may not be employed in occupations — 
dangerous to their health and morals.) 


The provisions of the Washington 
Convention concerning these questions 
will be taken into consideration during 
the diseussions. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


The Government of the Republic sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly, on 
September 4, 1920, a motion for the 
ratification of the Washington Draft 
Conventions concerning the limitation 
of the hours of work in industrial estab- 
lishments to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week, the employment of 
women during the night and the mini- 
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mum age of admission of children to 
industrial employment. 


In the days following November 13, 
1920, these three Draft Conventions 
were presented to the Chamber of De- 
puties in accordance with the procedure 
adopted by Czecho-Slovakia in the mat- 
ter of ratifications. They will next go 
to the Committee on Political and Social 
and Foreign Affairs of the Senate. As 
these three Draft Conventions do not 
entail any modification in existing legis- 
lation, which is already in advance of 
them, it may be hoped that they will be 
ratified in the near future. 


As regardsthe other Draft Conven- 
tions, it is intended to follow the same 
procedure, but their ratification is in a 
less advanced stage. They were laid 
before Parliament in the days following 
November 18, 1920, and the following 
measures have been taken with regard 
to them: 


The Government has introduced into 
the National Assembly of the Republic 
a Bill concerning the organization of 
employment agencies and unemployment 
insurance. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
however, decided that the supervision 
of employment agencies for agricultural 
labourers should be placed under its 
charge, whilst the Ministry of Social 
Welfare is in favour of a uniform or- 
ganization for all classes of workers, and 
the question is under discussion. 


The ratification of the Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the employment of wo- 
men before and after childbirth neces- 
sitates modifications to two existing 
Acts: (1) Sickness Insurance Act; (2) 
The Hight Hour Day Act of December 
19, 1918. As regards the first of these 
Acts, the Minister of Social Welfare 
has brought a series of new provisions 
modifying the present system of sick- 
ness insurance before the National As- 
sembly. As regards the second Act, the 
Government intends to bring into Parlia- 
ment very shortly a special Bill modify- 
ing its provisions, and the text of this 
Bill is at present being prepared. The 
provisions of this proposed legislation, 
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which relate to the Washington Conven- 
tions, do not appear to give rise to any 
opposition. But, since other provisions 
contained in these measures are of a 
controversial character, their passage 
through Parliament may be delayed. 
In spite of these difficulties there is 
reason to believe that the ratification of 
both the Draft Conventions mentioned 
above will be effected. 


With regard to the Draft Convention 
concerning the night work of young 
persons employed in industry, the Govy- 
ernment is at present engaged in draft- 
ing the final form of a Bill prohibiting 
the night work of young persons under 
the age of eighteen years. The ratifica- 
tion of this Draft Convention may be 
delayed in view of the action of the 


'Czecho-Slovakian employers who have 


requested certain exceptions not pro- 
vided for in the Draft Convention. 
These exceptions concern the night work 
of young persons in the enamel and 
porcelain trade and in coal mines. The 
employers appear to have promised to 
withdraw their objections in the first 
of these cases, if they could be assured 
that other countries, and especially Ger- 
many, would adopt this Draft Conven- 
tion. More importance is attached by 
the Government to the second objection, 
and it has asked whether, in virtue of 
the provisions of Article 7 of the Draft 
Convention which allow the prohibition 
of night work to be suspended ‘‘when 
in eases of serious emergency the public 
interest demands it, Czecho-Slovakia 
eould be authorized, whilst adhering to 
the Convention, temporarily to suspend 
its application as regards coat mines.”’ 


The Government has taken the follow- 
ing measures with regard to the Wash- 
ington Reeommendations: (a) It has 
proposed to the National Assembly that 
Czecho-Slovakia should adhere to the 
Berne Convention concerning the pro- 
hibition of the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches; (b) It . 
1s preparing regulations with a view to 
the protection of the workers against 
anthrax and lead poisoning, which will — 
be completed in the near future. 
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The discussion of the Bill ratifying 
the six Washington Draft Conventions, 
which was introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies on July 24, 1920, has been 

delayed by the re-organization of the 
Parliamentary Commissions. However, 
the Ninth Commission, which is con- 
cerned with questions relating to labour 
legislation, embarked upon a prelimin- 
ary examination of the Washington 
Conventions at its first meeting. During 
the short discussion which took place, 
several members of the Commission in- 
timated that it might be desirable to 
modify the provisions of the Convention 
concerning the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employ- 
ment, in order that this question might 
be co-ordinated with the connected ques- 
tion of primary education. 

The Commission invited two of its 
members, Messrs. Turati and Fino, to 
submit a detailed and analytical report 
on the question at the next sitting of 
the Commission which should take place 
in the second half of January, 1921. 


Switzerland 


On December 10, 1920, the Federal 
Council addressed a Message to the Fed- 
eral Assembly, in which, after examining 
the legal questions which arise in 
Switzerland as regards the presentation 
of the Washington Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations to the competent 
authorities, and their possible execution, 
from the point of view of Swiss public 
law, it recommends the measures which 
it considers should be taken with regard 
to each of these decisions. 


The Federal Council proposes that 
Switzerland should adhere to the Draft 
Convention concerning the minimum age 
for admission of children to industrial 
employment, the night work of young 
persons employed in industry and the 
employment of women during the night, 
and, further, that effect be given to the 
Recommendation concerning the protec- 
tion of women and children against lead 
poisoning. 
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The adaptation of existing legislation 
has already taken place as far as the 
undertakings covered by the Federal 
Factory Act are concerned. As regards 
other groups of undertakings to which 
these Conventions apply, the Federal 
Council, in an Appendix to its Message, 
submits a Bill ‘‘the object of which is 
to establish for Switzerland the basis 
of adhesion to the three Conventions 
mentioned above and to give effect to 
the Recommendation concerning the pro- 
tection of women and children against 
lead poisoning.’’ This Bill, the text of 
which is given in the Message, is re- 
commended to the Federal Assembly for 
adoption. It is entitled ‘‘Federal Act 
concerning the Employment of Young 
Persons and Women in Workshops.”’ 


The Federal Council also recommends 
the adhesion of Switzerland to the Draft 
Convention concerning unemployment, 
and proposes to the Federal Assembly 
the adoption of a decree ratifying this 
Draft Convention. 


As regards the Draft Convention eon- 
cerning the employment of women be- 


fore and after childbirth, the Federal 


Council declares that the financial means 
necessary for the immediate execution 
of this Convention are wanting, and that 
the “‘only way of procuring the necessary 
resources is by the creation of a system 
of maternity insurance.”’ 


It adds that ‘‘the whole question will 
be made the subject of a thorough 
examination when the revision of sick- 
ness insurance decided upon by the 
Federal Council on the 27th September, 
1920, is carried out.’’ For these reasons 
the Federal Council proposes: ‘‘ (1) that 
the Convention should not be adhered 
to; (2) that the declaration to the 
Federal Council to the effect that the 
introduction of a system of maternity 
insurance is being considered should be 
noted and approved.”’ 

As far as the Draft Convention limit- 
ing the hours of work in industrial under- 
takings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week is concerned, ‘‘Switzer- 
land has already earried out the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day as regards 
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undertakings covered by the Federal 
Factory Act, by the Federal Act con- 
_ gerning hours of labour in factories of 
the’ 27th June, 1919, and for railways 
and other transport undertakings and 
systems of communication by the I ed- 
eral Act concerning hours of labour on 
railways and other transport under- 
takings and systems of communication 
of the 6th March, 1920, accepted by the 
people at the Referendum of the 31st 
October, 1920. Further, the eight-hour 
day has been adopted in a large number 
of workshops not covered by the Federal 
Factory Act by agreement between em- 
ployers and workers.’’ 


The adaptation of the Federal Fac- 
tory Act to the Conventions does not 
appear to present any serious dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand, the Federal 
Council considers that it is impossible to 
adapt the recently voted Act concerning 
hours of labour in transport under- 
takings and systems of communication 
to the Washington Convention. The 
Council considers, further, that the pro- 
visions of the Convention ‘‘are not ap- 
plicable to workshops.’’ It does, how- 
ever, consider that these groups of under- 
takings should be subject to regulation, 
and the Department of Public Eeonomy 
is at present engaged in preparing a 
Bill for this purpose. 


As a result of these considerations 
the Message proposes: ‘‘(1) that the 
Convention should not be adhered to; 
(2) that the declaration of the Federal 
Council, to the effect that a Bill concern- 
ing hours of labour in workshops and 
eommercial undertakings, which will 
take into account the general interests 
of these groups, which will be submitted 
to the Federal Assembly, should be noted 
and approved.’’ — 


With regard to the Recommendation 
concerning unemployment, the Message 
proposes ‘‘that the Federal Assembly 
should take note of the declarations of 
the Federal Council that Bills concern- 
ing unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment agencies will be submitted in 
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due time, and, further, that no other 
steps be taken.’’ 


The Federal Council considers that 
the question dealt with by the Recom- 
mendation concerning reciprocity of 
treatment of foreign workers, has not 
as a whole been sufficiently studied up 
to. the present for it to be decided to 
proceed to an immediate reform of Swiss 
legislation. It therefore proposes for 
the time being to take no further action 
with regard to this Recommendation. 


As regards the Recommendation con- 
cerning the establishment of National 
Health Services, the Message points out 
that ‘‘effective. supervision is exercised 
over undertakings covered by the Fed- 
eral Factory Act,’’ and adds_ that 
measures of supervision may be pro- 
vided for in the future Federal Act con- 
cerning employment in workshops. It 
considers ‘‘that it is neither timely nor 
necessary to take special legislative 
measures.’ 


The Message indicates, in respect of 
the question of the creation of a special 
health service in direct relationship with 
the health service of the International 
Labour Office, that, if the Federal de- 
eree instituting a Federal Labour Office 
comes into force, this Office would prob- 
ably assume that function. 


The Message concludes by proposing 
to the Federal Assembly to note and 
approve the declaration of. the Federal 
Council on this point. 


It is not proposed to take any action 
to give effect to the Recommendation 
concerning the prevention of anthrax, 
as this Recommendation has no bearing 
in Switzerland. 


Finally, the Council does not propose 
to take any action as regards the Re- 
commendation concerning the applica- 
tion of the Berne Convention of 1906 
on the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches, as it has already been carried 
out by Switzerland. 
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The following countries have informed 
the International Labour Office that the 
Washington decisions are under examin- 
ation with a view to the preparation of 
Bills to be laid before their respectwe 
Parliaments. 


South Africa 


The Secretary for Mines and Indus- 
tries of the Union of South Africa has 
informed the International Labour Of- 
fice that the Draft Convention limiting 
the hours of work in industrial under- 
takings has been accepted in principle 
by the Government. An Hours of Work 
-Act, including transport by sea and the 
fishing industry and other industrial 
undertakings, has been prepared for 
consideration by Parliament. 


Germany 


The Washington Draft Conventions 
‘and Recommendations were examined 
in the first place by the Ministry of La- 
bour which prepared the necessary 
legislative measures. ‘These measures, 
with the exception of those relating to 
the three Draft Conventions concerning 
the limitation of hours of work in in- 
dustrial establishments, the night work 
of young persons employed in industry, 
and the employment of women before 
and after childbirth, have already been 
examined by the Federal Cabinet and 
are to be sent to the Federal Council 
in the near future. 


The three Conventions above-men- 
tioned were laid before the Federal 
Cabinet during December, 1920. When 
the draft legislative measures have all 
been examined by the Cabinet, they will 
be sent to the competent authorities, 
which are, according to the documents 
received by the International Labour 
Office, the Federal Economie Council, 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag. 


Denmark 


The Minister of the Interior has in- 
formed the International Labour Office 
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that the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Washington 
Conference have been submitted _ for 
examination to the Central Council, 
the Ministry of Justice, the Labour 
Council, and the Commission on Hours 
of Labour. It is hoped that these 
several Departments will make their re- 
ports to the Ministry of the Interior 
in sufficient time to allow of the pres- 
entation to Parliament of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations before 
the expiry of the time limit provided 
for in Article 405. 


The Office has further been informed 
that Denmark invited Sweden, Norway, 
and Finland to take part in a Joint 
Seandinavian Conference which was to 
be held in January at Copenhagen, with 
the object of considering the practical 
means of carrying out the Washington 
decisions. 


Spain 


An unofficial note, which appeared in 
the press on the subject of the delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet at its meeting on 
September 22, 1920, intimates that the 
Minister of Labour reported on the 
preparatory work done by the Ministry 
of Labour and by the Institute of Social 
Reform with regard to the ratification of 
the Washington Draft Conventions by 
Parliament. 


It was decided that the Minister of 


Labour should introduce a Bill for this 
purpose, and that subsequent adaptation 


‘of the Conventions existing to Spanish 


legislation should be undertaken by the 
Ministry of Labour. 


According to unofficial information 
received by the Office, it is believed that 
the Washington decisions will be present- 
ed to the Chambers before any other 
measures dealing with social welfare. 


India 


The Government of India, after con- 
sultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, has completed its examination of 
the Washington Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations. There is reason to 
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believe that the Government intends to 
submit proposals to the Legislative Coun- 
cil at an early date. 


It is probable that the Government 
will not be in a position to indicate the 
decisions which may be taken with re- 
gard to the Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations within the time limit of 
one year provided for in Article 405, 
but this communication will be made 
before the Geneva meeting of the Con- 
ference in 1921. 


Japan 


Some legislative measures will be 
necessary to put the Washington deci- 
sions into force. For this purpose Bills 
have been prepared and are to be laid 
before the Legislative Office of the 
Japanese Cabinet for examination. There 
is reason to hope that Japan will ratify 
the Washington Draft Conventions 
within the extended period of eighteen 
months provided for in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Norway 


The Office was informed in November 
that the Department for Social Affairs 
" was engaged in examining the question 
of the ratification of the Draft Conven- 
tion concerning unemployment. No 
further information has been received 
from Norway since this date, but this 
country was invited by Denmark to take 
part in a Scandinavian Conference which 
was to meet at Copenhagen in January, 
1921, for the purpose of considering the 
practical means for the carrying out of 
the Washington decisions. 


Roumania 


The International Labour Office is 
advised, under date November 12, that 
the Roumanian Government intends to 
present, at an early date during the 
coursé of the next session of Parliament, 
the following Draft Conventions, adopt- 
ed by the Washington Conference, for 
ratification : 
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(1) Draft Convention limiting the 
hours of work in industrial un- 
dertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week; 


Draft Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and 
after childbirth ; 


Draft Convention concerning the 
employment of women during the 
night ; 


(2) 


(3 


eo”, 


Draft Convention concerning athe 
night work of young persons em- 
ployed in industry ; 


(4) 


Draft Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of child- 
ren to industrial employment. 


(5) 


The Roumanian Government adds that 
with regard to the Recommendations. 
concerning unemployment, reciprocity 
of treatment of foreign workers, the 
prevention of anthrax, the protection of 
women and children against lead poison- 
ing and the application. of the Berne 
Convention of 1906 on the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches, ‘‘it will do 
anything possible in order that, taking 
account of national economic conditions, 
they may be put into force by means of 
Ministerial Decrees.’’ 


Sweden 


With regard to the revision of the 
Swedish Eight Hour Act with a view to 
making it more. in conformity with the 
Draft Convention concerning hours of 
work, it should be mentioned that the 
Riksdag requested. the Saar to 
undertake this revision. 


Owing to the differences of opinion 
which have arisen with regard to the 
modification of existing law and the 
necessity of making it agree on the one ~ 
hand with the Draft Convention and on 
the other hand with the wishes of the 
Riksdag, it is probable that progress — 
will be slow and not without difficulty. 


The Government has, however, in- 
structed the Department of Social Wel- 


! 
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fare to proceed with an enquiry as to 
the amendments necessary to adapt the 
Hight Hour Act more completely to the 
needs of practical life. 

Although Sweden has not yet ratified 
the Draft Convention concerning un- 


employment, the Government has taken 


steps to apply the provisions of Article 
1 of the Draft Convention. It should 
be added that. Sweden was invited by 
Denmark to take part in a Joint Scandi- 


-navian Conference which was to be held 


at Copenhagen in January last, in order 
to consider the practical means of carry- 
ing out the Washington Draft Conven- 


tions. 
Venezuela 


The Congress of Venezuela has au- 
thorized the executive power of the 
Republic to proceed with the examina- 
tion of the Washington Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations and with 
the preparation of the Bills relating 
thereto. There is reason to hope that 
these Bills will be submitted to Congress 
in the near future, and that Venezuela 
will be in a position to fulfil the obliga- 
tions imposed by Article 405 of the 


Treaty of Versailles. 


Other Countries 


The Nicaragua Government reports 
that those provisions of the Draft Con- 
ventions which interest particularly the 
Ministry of Public Works have been 
submitted to it for examination. 

The Government of Panama has sub- 
mitted the text of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations to the examina- 
tion of the Secretary for Development 
and Public Works. . 

The International Labour Office is 
informed that the Government of Poland 
hopes to submit the Draft Conventions 
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and Recommendations to the Competent 
Authorities within the prescribed period. 

The Government of Siam has in- 
formed the International Labour Of- 
fice that the Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations have been submitted for 
earnest and sympathetic consideration 
to a Code Commission under the Min- 
istry of Justice.. 

According to unofficial information 
the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is not at 
present in a position to submit the Draft 
Convention and Recommendations to 
Parliament, as the new Constituent As- 
sembly will be concerned with the single 
question, the Constitution of the realm. 
If, however, the opening of the ordinary 
session of parliament is long delayed the 
Government is disposed to consider the 
possibility of ratification by royal decree 
after consulting the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations. . 

No information has been received con- 
cerning measures which may have been 
taken by the states of Albania, Bulgaria 
and Costa Rica, which were but recently 
admitted as members of the League of 
Nations and consequently of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at the 
First Assembly of the League. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Salvador has informed the International 
Labour Office that no steps have as yet 
been taken with regard to ratification 
of the Draft Conventions and that no bill 
for this purpose has yet been presented 
to Congress. 

The International Labour Office has 
been informed that the Government of 
Finland was invited by Denmark to take 
part in the Joint Scandinavian Con- 
ference at Copenhagen in January in 
order to consider the practical means of 
carrying out the Washington Decisions. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES INS VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919. 


Report by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the rubber industry; (b)’the leather, 
boot and shoe industry; (c) the meat industry; (d) the flour milling industry 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
continues its survey of the indus- 
tries of Canada in 1919 with preliminary 
reports onthe rubber (including rubber 
goods and rubber boots and shoes), 
leather boots and shoes, meat and flour 
milling industries. 


‘Rubber Industry 


Russper. Goops.—!n this section of 
the rubber industry Ontario had eighteen 
plants, Quebec three, and British Co- 
lumbia one. The capital invested in 
these plants amounted to $28,584,715, of 
which $27,706,575 was invested: in 
Ontario. The number of persons em- 
ployed by classes of employment, and 
the amount of wages and salaries paid, 
were as follows :— 




















No. of 
employees f 
Classes of employees Salaries 
and 
Male |Female wages 
$ 
Officers, superintendents, managers. 213 2 555,772 
Clerks, stenographers, etc.......... 692 299 954,346 
Employees on wages, average num- 
DELS eee, vahhiiod chute an 4,919 710 5,493,910 
Totalssenatetva's Gee see hes 5,824.| 1,011 | 7,004,028 





a 


Classified according to weekly wage 
payments the number of employees by 
age and sex in wage groups is pre- 
sented in the following summary table :— 


» 





Over 16 years Under 16 years |Total No. of 


























Specified wage em- 
groups ployees 
Male | Female} Male 
Under $10 per 7 
Week Nas 145 84 24 260 
$10 to under 
$15 per week 337 299 26 686 
$15 to under 
$20.per week] 1,281 225 24 | 1,537 
$20 to under 
$24 per week| 1,287 42 2 1,33 
$24 to under 
$28 per week} 1,174 7 it 1,182 
$28 to under . 
$20 per week 458 2 1 461 
$30 per week 
and over....| 1,324 5 2 1,331 
Totals...| 6,006 664 80 6,788 





The cost of fuel and materials and mis- 
cellaneous expenses amounted to $23,- 
621,172, while the selling value of the 
principal products at the factories or 
works was $36,651,640. 


*RuspBER Boots anp SHorns.—There 
were ten plants in this section of 
the rubber industry, five being in On- 
tario, with $5,299,313 invested, and 
five in Quebec, with $8,903,566. The 
numbers and earnings of persons em- 
ployed are shown in the following table: 








No. 0° 
employees Salaries. 
; and 
Classe; o° employees ——_——-|——-—}_ wages 
Male | Female 
: $ 
Officers, superintendents and man- 

AGES eon een ns hie en 73 4 209,834 
Clerks, stenographers, etc.......... 358 148 499,110: 
Employees on wages, average num- 

Den a iar clan ee eee ee 3,079 2,180 | 3,834,845. 
Totals: ace iae eee 3,510 2.332 


4,543,789 
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The distribution of wage groups was 
as follows:— 


Over 16 years Under 16 years 



































otal 
Specified wage — employees 
groups 
Male | Female | Male | Female 
Baie $10 per} 
CCI. Re 304 667 98 93 1,162 
$10 to under $15 
per week .. 671 909 Db 47 1 654 
315 fo pace $20 
ae 1,025 604 6 10 1,645 
$20 me babies E $24) > 
per week .. 669 82 da Sao ee ae 751 
a ae ig $28 
eek..... 355 Fire lees cles axa: | seer Seto ys 360 
328 - eve $30 
per week..... 121 1 see tarcreete,\tees rt cascant 122 
$30 per week and 
OVERN een ates PA Vay Heats Sta wel eens cs Bueno MBER RO 205 
Totals: <3... 3,349 2,268 132 150 5,899 








The cost of fuel and materials and 
miscellaneous expenses amounted to 
$10,338,461, and the selling value of the 
principal products at the factories was 
$19,351,794. 


The Leather Boot and Shoe Industry 


The plants engaged in the manufac- 
ture of leather boots and shoes were dis- 
tributed as follows: Quebec, 91; On- 
tario, 56; New Brunswick, 5; Nova 
Scotia, 4; British Columbia, The 
total capital investment in the industry 
in Canada was $88,680,581, of which 
$24,894,251 was in Quebec and $10,- 
863,924 in Ontario. The number and 
‘earnings of employees by classes was as 
follows.— 




















No. of 
employees } 
- Salaries 
Classes of employment and 
wages 
Male | Female 
$ 
Officers, superintendents and man- 
be COD Ss zvoc scatckardiesotetelave wiwleee ot or Xe 449 18 1,411,387 
Clerks, :tenographers and other sal- 
aried employees. .2.....a.2--00° 988 376 1,515,650 
Wage earners, average number..... 8,298 | 4,846 | 10,248,437 
Outside piece-worker;............. 20 346 75,270 
TLotalseen eee ee 9,755 5,586 | 13,250,744 
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‘ The employees were classified. by 
weekly payments as follows:— 


















































Over 16 years Under 16 years 
Groups of Total No. 
weekly wage of em- 
payments ployees 
Ma'e | Female | Male | Female 
A $5 per} 
COAL eirakears 211 221 103 77 612 
$5 ‘but under $10 , 
per week .... 961 1,537 306 290 8,094 
$10 but under 
$15 per week..| 1,522 2,240 119 80 3,961 
$15 but under 
$20 per week. . 1,910 926 51 3h 4 2,924 
$20 but under 
$24 per week..| 1,542 249 36 18 1,845 
$24 but under 
$28 per week..| 1,309 54 35 15 1,413 
$28 but under 
$30 per week. . 498 9 1B 2 §20 
$30 per week and 
OVER... eee 1,386 31 30 | 1 1,448 
Totalsnes-. 9,339 | 5,267 691 520 15,817 





The following table gives by provinces 
the number of employees, amount of 
salaries and wages, cost of materials and 
value of products. 











: Number - | Salaries Cost Value 
Province of and of. ot 
employees} wages materials | products 

$ $ $ 
Quebec... 6200s! 5% 9,746] 8 278,427| 27,408,026] 41,689 124 
ONUATION aes iares 4,757 | 4,248,508! 10,860,496) 18,084,695 
New Brunswick... 488 430,742| 1,520,603} 2,268,579 
Nova Scotia....... 210 148,178 448,686 756,927 
144,889} 285,885) 519,803 


British Columbia. . 140 





15,341) 13,250,744} 40,523,696) 63,319,128 





Canada, totals... 


The Meat Industry 


The plants covered in this report in- 
clude 82 abattoirs and packing houses. 
They are widely distributed throughout 
Canada, 9. being in Prince Edward 
Island, 2 in Nova Scotia, 6 in New 
Brunswick, 15 in Quebec, 28 in On- 
tario, 7 in Manitoba, 2 in Saskatchewan, 
7 in Alberta and 6 in British Columbia. 
The total capital investment was $93,- 
363,791, the share of Ontario being the 
largest, namely, $50,232,669, followed 
in the order named by Alberta, Quebec, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The 
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numbers and earnings of employees by 
classes are shown in the following 


























table :— 
Number of 
employee 
Salaries 
Classes of employment and 
wages 
Male | Female 
$ 
‘Officers, superintendents, managers. 335 1 1,251,385 
‘Clerks, stenographers and other sal- 
aried employees. .....)..6s3.40. 2,193 658 | 2,997,699 
‘Employees on wages, average num- 
DOr poi Pe igen ean Cee 9,242 793 | 11,053,304 
PLGA oe ate eee at eee 11,770} 1,452 | 15,302,388 





Classified in wage groups by age and 
sex the numbers of employees were as 
follows :— 


















































Over 16 years Under 16 years 
Specified wage Total No. 
groups + of 
employees 
Male | Female | Male | Female 
Under $5 per 
Week al Mact oleae tetas noe 31 13 44 
$5 but under $10 
per week...... 80 124 17 6 227 
$10 but under 
$15 per week... . 415 452 37 6 910 
$15 but under 
$20 per week..} 1,336 211 16 4 1,567 
‘$20 but under 
$24 per week...| 4,037 12 be See i neeoaeys 4,049 
$24 but under] 
$28 per week..| 2,875 Leeson |e 2,876 
$28 but under 
$30 per week. . 687 DE Rie otek Oe Noreee 689 
$30 per week 
and over..... O26 Gaia's: ade ne cess teleosts 1,626 
Totals..... 11,056. 802 101 29 11,988 











The cost of fuel and materials (in- 
cluding animals slaughtered), and mis- 
cellaneous expenses totalled $195,383,- 
031. The total value of all products was 
$233,936,913. 


The Flour Milling Industry 


The number of plants in Canada in 
1919 was 1,255, distributed as follows: 
21 in Prince Edward Island, 38 in Nova 
Scotia, 42 in New Brunswick, 428 in 
Quebec, 588 in Ontario, 38 in Manitoba, 
47 1) Seskatchewan, 49 in Alberta, and 4 
in British Columbia. In the previous year 
the plants reporting operatiors tota!led 
1,183, the gain of 72 plants in 1919 being 
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entirely due to an increase of 144 plants 
in the province of Quebec, all the other 
provinces showing proportionate de- 
clines in the number reporting, Ontario 
leading with 34 plants less. The total 
capital invested in the industry in Can- 
ada was $76,411,423, the largest amounts 
being in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. The number and earn- 
ings of employees by classes in 1919 
are shown in the following tables :— 



































HG 
employees t 
Salaries 
Classes of employees or 
wages 
Male | Female 
I $ 
Officers, superintendents, and man- 
AQETS. Me hy eas oh borane 372 6} 1,180,954 
Clerks, stenographers, and other sal- 
aried employees................ 763 290 | 1,250,653 
Employees on wages average num- 
CPD REE Re IER ah are eee 5,825 145 | 5,651,663 
shotalsinelOl nae oe os eee 6,960 4:1} 8,08 ,270 
Totals. wIQiGGr nn ra 6,816 549 | 7,525,070 





Classified according to weekly wage 
payments within specified groups of 
weekly wages, the number of persons 
at employment by age and sex was as 
shown in the accompanying table: 








Over 16 years Under 16 years 


























Total No. 
Specified wage of em- 
groups ployees 
Male} Female} Male! Female 
Under $5 per 
weeksrene Sari |(t eS tear TS eee. 9 
$5 to under $10 , 
per week..... 117 51 DLA ae ane 189 
$10 to under $15 
per week .... 697 110 Doel le eh es 809. 
$15 to'under $20 
per week..... 1,313 2D'-|ao. eet ee Eee 1,338 
$20 to under $24 
per week.. ..|° 1,236 OAD ea siotie lin arr 1,257 
$24 to under $28 
per week. .... 1,948 Gul gee ee es ts 1,954 
$28 to under $30 
per week..... 266 1 sicneceal te meron cea en 266 
$30 per week 
and over..... cp Unt emerald Pps ley atte ese 781 
Totals..... 6,366 213 DET Ge Pear. 6,603 





. The total cost of materials (including 
grain), together with other expenses, 
was $239.698,781 in 1919, while the 
selling value at the mills of all products 
was $262,763,392 in the same period. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE INDUSTRIES OF ONTARIO 


Bulletins issued by the Ontario Department of Labour 


HE Ontario Department of Labour 
continues its survey of Vocational 
Opportunities in the Industries of the 
Province with several new Bulletins. 
(Bulletins 1 to 4 were reviewed in the 
Lasour GazetTre, October, 1920, page 
1308, and December, 1920, p. 1618). 
The purpose of the series is to supple- 
ment the work of the Employment 
Bureaus by furnishing boys and girls 
on leaving school with information as 
to the prospects offered by the several 
industries and thus assist them in 
choosing their life work. 


Boots and Shoes, Harness and Saddlery 


Bulletin No. 5 gives an account of 
the opportunities in the boot, shoe and 
leather-working industries. It des- 
eribes the process of shoe-making 
through its three stages, namely, the 
cutting, the stitching and fitting, and 
the ‘‘making,’’ including the lasting 
and putting on of soles and heels. At 
the present time a shoe passes through 
more than a hundred hand and 
machine operations, done by as many 
different workers. Most of the work 


is skilled, in the sense that efficiency — 


depends primarily on the worker 
rather than on the machine. There ‘is 
no real apprenticeship in the shoe 
trade. It is stated that it is more 
difficult to give training in the shoe 


shop than in other work as so few. 


helpers are employed. Except in the 
heel setting process, boys are not as- 
signed to assist the skilled workers at 
their machines and new recruits have 
therefore to be specially taught. In 
this connection the report points out 
the need for instruction in shoe mak- 
ing in the technical schools of Ontario. 


Already the Department of Education 
has expressed willingness to organize 
classes in any part of the Provinee, if a 
number of workers in the trade desire 
it, and if a suitable teacher can be ob- 
tained. With the exception of cutting 
and repairing, any operation in a shoe 
factory can be learned in a period of 
from eight to twelve months, accord- 
ing to the learner’s adaptability. Abil- 
ity to earn good wages depends on the 
worker’s speed as an operator of his 
machine. A boy usually spends from 
two to three years in the factory be- 
fore he is set to work upon major 
operations, but even before that time 
he may earn good wages. The majority 
of employees in the shoe trade are 
men. In 1917 men were in the propor- 
tion of 63 to 87 female workers, the 
latter being employed in the stitching 
room and in repairing and _ packing. 
The results of the investigation are 
summarized in the report as follows:- 
‘“‘The manufacture of boots and shoes 
is a growing industry in Ontario. 
Opportunities are open to_ several 
types of worker. The man who has good 
judgment and the power to think 
quickly will find this an asset. in the 
eutting department. Those who are 
physically strong and able to stand 
the strain of standing all day long 
and doing heavy work are needed on 
the machines. For workers with execu- 
tive ability there are positions as fore- 
men and superintendents. The major- 
ity of the workers in Ontario are 
Canadian or British born. Health 
conditions are, on the whole, good, al- 
though the amount of tuberculosis is 
slightly above the standard. The work- 
er can in most cases continue his 
work until an advanced age. The re- 
sult is that promotion is generally slow, 
but this is counterbalanced by the fact 
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that wages, even in the less skilled 
operations, are reasonably high. The 
hours of work range from 49 to 59 per 
week, and for less skilled workers 
there are periods of unemployment 
when work is slack. Organized unions 
were found in all the larger towns.”’ 
In the year 1918, 21.8 per cent of the 
total wage earners in the boot and 
shoe factories observed received from 
$15 to $20 weekly, but the largest single 
group of male workers received from 
$20 to $25 weekly. Slightly more 
than half the male workers received 
less than $20, while 54 per cent of the 
female workers received less than $12. 
The average yearly wage in the boot 
and shoe industry in 1917 was $615. 

Harness-making also is classed as a 
skilled trade, although the deftness 
and experience required in the days 
of hand work is now less essential 
owing to the universal use of machin- 
ery. Workers in this industry are most- 
ly employed steadily, the average num- 
‘ber of men employed throughout the 
year being 96.3 per cent of the number 
employed in the month of greatest em- 
ployment. Employment for women is 
less steady, the average of the year be- 
ing 82 per cent. The proportion of 
executives to wage earners is especially 
large in this industry, opportunity of 
advancement being thus opened to am- 
bitious workers. Training for the work 
is given in the factory, and requires 
from two to five years. The majority of 
the workers are of Canadian or British 
birth. Wages compare favourably with 
those in other industries, over 43 per 
cent of the male wage earners and near- 
ly 2 per cent of the female wage earners 
receiving over $20 per week in 1918. 
The average annual wages paid in 1917 
were $657. 


Textiles 


In Bulletin No. 6 an account is given 
of the evolution of textile manufacture 
in Canada from a home eraft to an 
industry conducted entirely by factory 
labour. This transition took place in 
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Ontario earlier ‘than in Quebec and 
even today 82 per cent of the factory- 
made hosiery and knit goods and 77 
per cent of all factory-made woollen 
goods manufactured in Canada come 
from the former province. The textile 
industry in Ontario received a strong 
impetus in recent years through war 
orders, and it is anticipated that the 
growth will continue, and that increas- 
ing opportunities will be thus afford- 
ed to young workers adopting it as a 
life calling. Among the higher positions 
open to boys the best are on the mechani- 
cal side, skilled machinists being always 
in demand. There are also good chances 
of advancement to responsible positions 
on the -executive side for boys with 
administrative gifts, while the design- 
ing and dyeing departments are likely 
before long to offer good scope for the 
development of artistic skill. Designing, 
however, has not yet come into its own 
in Canada, most designs now adopted 
being copied from those made in the 
United States. Boys receive training for 
textile work either at a technical school 
or, more commonly, by actual experience 
m a factory. A beginning in technical 
training for textile workers was made 
during the 1919-20 session at Almonte, 
Ont., and the measure introduced in 
the Legislature in May, 1920, makes 
provision for textile instruction in 
Provincial Technical schools. In 1917 
more than two out of every 100 workers 
in carpets and woollen goods were offi- 
cers, superintendents, or managers, 
while in woollen yarn less than two, 
and in cottons less than one in 100 
attained to these positions. A _ boy 
who has acquired considerable mech- 
anical knowledge may in time, it is 
stated, become a machine fixer or fore- — 
man, or even a superintendent. Of 
the workers in woollen goods, cottons, 
hosiery and knit goods, almost 44 per 
cent are male and slightly over 56 per 
cent female; men do the sorting, pick- 
ing, carding, scouring, dyeing and dry- 
ing, and most of the work on the woollen 
mules or spinning machines. 
spinning. which requires less walking 
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and more deftness than the woollen 
mules, is usually done by women. Both 
sexes work in the worsted department 
on the gilling, combing and drawing, 
but females predominate. Of the total 
workers in woollen and worsted spin- 
ing 63 per cent are male; twisting, ex- 
cept for foremen and boy helpers, 1s 
done by women. Special opportuni- 
ties for girls in a textile mill are in 
the designing rooms and in ecard cut- 
ting. The best paid positions for 
women are those of forewomen, ex- 
perienced loopers, knitters, weavers, 
winders and spinners. 


At the present time a serious draw- 
back to textile work as an occupation 
lies in the variation of weekly wages 
eaused by slack time, waits for the 
loom-fixer, etc., bad material and de- 
ductions for spoiled work. Thus, in 
the typical case of a girl, a potential 
yearly income of $468 was reduced to 
$423. 
however, the cotton and woollen mills 
stand high in comparison with factor- 
ies in other industries. The average 
yearly salaries in the textile industry 
in 1917 were as follows: Cottons, $505; 
hosiery and knit goods, $504; woollen 
goods, $757; woollen yarn, $653; car- 
pets $631. The number of hours work- 
ed each week in the same year in the 
factories ran from 44 to 57, with an 
average of 52 hours. The textile 
trades are poorly organized, Toronto 
being the only place in Ontario where 
a union exists. Two firms recognize the 
union and employ only those workers 
who belong to it. 


Bread, Biscuits and Confectionery 
ea 


In Bulletin No. 7 a sketch is given 
of conditions in the bread, biscuit and 
confectionery industry. Since the ad- 
vent of the factory this industry has 
risen to a high rank of importance, be- 
ing fifth in the Postal Census enumer- 
ation of industries employing over one 
thousand workers in 1915. The Euro- 
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pean demand for Canadian made bis- 
cuits and confectionery has continual- 
ly increased during the last four years, 
especially for high-grade products. 
Chances of advancement are good, of- 
ficers being to all workers in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 100. For such posi- 
tions scientific knowledge and adminis- 
trative ability are necessary. Skilled 
workers receive good wages and are 
assured of employment owing to the 
steady demand for foodstuffs. Besides 
these, a large number of unskilled 
workers and machine tenders are em- 
ployed. Most occupations are learned 
in the factory, and the training period 
is. short. Workers in a _ chocolate 
factory are usually men, except in the 
dipping, packing, and bar rooms. The 
chief positions are those of the ‘‘choco- 
late man’’ in charge of the making of 
chocolate from the blending to the re- 
fining, the cream man, and the candy- 
maker. A man is also usually in 
charge of each room in the factory, 
but dipping and packing are super- 
vised by a woman. Conditions of work 
are said to be pleasant, quiet and 
healthful, as modern factories are light 
and well ventilated, the hot air being 
carried off. . 

In the bread factories the work is done 
by night and by men who must be strong 
and able to stand heat. Knowledge of 
baking provides an opportunity for a 
man to start in business for himself, this 
requiring small capital. In biscuit fact- 
ories the better-paid positions for men 
are those of peelers, brakers, oven men 
and mixers, and for women, those. of 
forewomen and packers. At the pres- 
ent time a large proportion of the 
skilled operatives are from Great Brit- 
ain. The working day varies from 
8 to 10 hours. Employment is fairly 
steady, the average number of men 
employed throughout the year being 
93.2 per cent, and of women, 88.4 per 
cent of the number employed in the 
month of greatest employment. The 
busy season is from the beginning of 
September to Christmas. The average 
annual income of wage-earners in the 
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bakeries, and biscuit and confectionery 
plants in 1917 was $778. In 1918, 
nearly half of the male employees in 
the bakeries studied received less than 
$20 weekly, while about 29 per cent 
received from $20 to $25, and about 
22 per cent received over $25 a week. 
In the biscuit factories, 24 per cent of 
the male workers in the baking depart- 
ment received under $7 a week (of em- 
ployees in the entire group 6.7 per cent 
were children under 16 years of age); 
in the braking and peeling department 
wages ranged from $15 to $25; in the 
labelling department more than half 
the female employees were paid less 
than $9 a week, while about one-third 
received from $9 to $12; the wages of 
mixers and ovenmen ranged between 
$15 and $30; in the packing department 
most of the male employees received 
from $15 to $20, while of the females 
40 per cent earned under $10 weekly, 
and 58 per cent earned from $10 to 
$15. The wages in the various depart- 
ments of the confectionery factories 
were similar to these figures. 


Furniture and Upholstery 


In Bulletin. No. 8 the furniture and 
upholstery industry is described as 
““more promising than formerly to the 
general run of workers who want a 
steady trade and are not particularly 
ambitious.’? The industry has greatly 
expanded in recent years to provide for 
the higher standard of living and for 
the greater interest in their homes that 
is now increasingly manifested by Can- 
adian householders. There are good 
openings for men of mechanical or 
artistic bent. For cabinet making an 
eye for line and a knowledge of design 
are required, as the finished article de- 
pends for its excellence largely upon 
individual judgement. At the pres- 
ent time there is a strong demand for 
technically trained men as foremen and 
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superintendents. There is no definite 
system of apprenticeship for the trade 
as a whole. In a good shop there are 
usually some boys between the ages of 
15 and 17 years who are under-going in- 
struction by the foreman. After about 
three years of such instruction the ap- 
prentices become journeymen earning 
standard wages. Upholstering takes 
about a year to learn, and cabinet mak- 
ing about three years. ‘‘Cabinet mak- 
ing,’’ the report says, ‘‘is one of the 
very few hand industries which have 
survived from olden times—it still re- 
tains the special value that is possessed 
by all work in the nature of a craft.’’ 
The cabinet maker values his craft be- 
cause of its interesting and independ- 
ent character and because he can im- 
prove his position bv training. The De- 
partment of Education, it is stated, is 
willing to arrange for the holding of 
night classes in Furniture and Uphol- 
stery if a number of workers in the 
trade desire it, and if a suitable instruc- 
tor can be secured. Health conditions 
in these industries are uniformly good. 
The working week in 1918 was from 55 
to 59 hours. In cabinet making and up- 
holstering employment is _ steady 
throughout the year; in some lines there 
are slack seasons, but workers are not 
usually laid off. About 75 per cent of 
the workers belong to trade unions. 
In 1918 almost 80 per cent of the male 
workers received $15 and over weekly, 
and of the female wage earners 43.4 
per cent received $12 and_ over. 
Women’s. wages are usually low as 
women are seldom employed on skilled 
work. The yearly average income of 
wage earners in 1917 was $610. Since 
1918 wages in the industry have been 
raised considerably. | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FOR 1920 


‘T(HE annual report of the United 
States Labour Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, contains an 
historical review of the Department, 
beginning with the earliest agitations 
for a national labour office, which began 
shortly after the period of the Civil 
War. This demand, after half a century 
‘of agitation, was finally and fully con- 
ceeded on March 4, 1913, when Presi- 
dent Taft signed an act creating 
the present Department of Labour, the 
purpose of which is stated as follows: 
“‘The purpose of the Department of 
Labour shall be to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States, to improve 
- their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.’’ Under the supervision of 
the new department came the Bureau 
of Labour ‘Statistics, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Immigration and 
the Bureau of Naturalization. To these 
were later added the Women’s Bureau 
and the Divisions of Conciliation, and 
Negro Economics, and the United States 
Employment Service. The appointment 
of the first Secretary of Labour fell to 
President Wilson, who chose Mr. W. B. 
Wilson, a former secretary of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The present 
report is in the nature of a valedictory 
message and is a summary record of 
Secretary Wilson’s tenure of the office, 
issued on the eve of the passing of 
the late administration. ‘‘A survey of 
the work of the Department of Labour.”’ 
he declares, ‘‘identifies it closely with 
the most extraordinary period of our 


history. It is a distinct landmark of 
the great economic and political changes 
that have startled the world into a new 
social life. It has been with full 
confidence that the unfair old is giving 
way to a fairer new in industrial as 
well as in national and international 
life, that the Department of Labour has 
been organized, its purposes promoted, 
and its functions thus far administer- 
ed.’’ 

Employment Service. — Considerable 
space is given in the report to an account 
of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. ‘‘Though instituted primarily as 
a war measure the demonstrated utility 
of the service as a means of equalizing 
labour supply and demand, and of 
meeting the recurrent problem of unem- 
ployment, commended it to all thought- 
ful observers as a permanent function 
of the National government.’’ The re- 
port refers to the good results obtained 
by national employment services in 
Canada and other countries, and recom- 
mends that action be taken to adopt the 
principles of Article 11 of the draft 
convention concerning unemployment 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
International Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations held in Washington 
in November, 1919, favouring the estab- 
lishment of free public employment 
agencies under public control. In this 
connection the report refers to a con- 
dition affecting the employment of La- 
bour in the United States which applies 
equally to Canadian labour: ‘*The 
greater mobility sometimes attributed to 
the American worker is more than 
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neutralized by the distance that sepa- 
rates him from his opportunity and by 
his ignorance of its existence or where- 
abouts. If then, the European coun- 
tries deem a unified employment service 
an essential feature of their industrial 
organization, how much more essential 
must it be under the more difficult and 
less stable conditions of industry which 
obtain in the United States?’’ Im- 
portant work was accomplished by the 
Employment Service during the year in 
supplying harvest labour for the grain- 
growing: states of the Central West. A 
zone clearance office was established at 
Kansas City, Kansas, and a publicity 
campaign was undertaken to secure 
harvest workers. By agreement with 
the farmers the wage scale was fixed at 
70 cents an hour with board, or from 
10 to 20 cents higher than that of the 
preceding year. The result was shown 
by the fact that never before was the 
wheat belt so adequately supplied with 
labour as in 1920, and the farmers were 
enabled to get in their grain at less cost 
than in the previous season. The work 
of the Junior Employment Division was 
developed during the year. This con- 
_ sists of a system of vocational guidance 
for school children, and places em- 
ployers in touch with possible recruits 
from the schools. Statistical records of 
the 33 states and municipalities co- 
operating with the bureau show that 22 
per cent of persons placed in employ- 
ment were women. 


Children’s Bureau.—In view of the 
excessive infant mortality rate in the 
United States, which is stated in the 
report to be one of the highest in the 
world, this Bureau conducted during 
the year an intensive study of infant 
mortality in a typical city, namely Bal- 
timore. * This investigation showed that 
about half the deaths of infants in 
their first year were due to circum- 
stances of birth connected with poverty. 
As the result of past efforts by the 
Bureau 35 states have now established 
hygiene or child welfare divisions. For 
work in rural districts, the Bureau in 
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June, 1919, sent out a ‘‘Child-welfare 
Special’’, which is a compact child wel- 
fare station mounted on a motor truck, 
and fully equipped for making physical 
examinations of children. The ear 
enters a State only at the request of the 
State Department of Health and only 
goes to those communities which promise 
local co-operation. So successful has 
this work proved that two additional 
cars have been provided for the current 
year. No prescriptions or treatments. 
are given, but a written report of the 
child’s condition is issued to the parents 
by the doctor. The Bureau is in- 
vestigating the various existing systems 
of mothers’ allowances, of children’s 
courts, the condition of children born 
out of wedlock, and general child wel- 
fare legislation. In December, 19d 64 
permanent committee of the Bureau was 
appointed to formulate definite standards. 
of normal development for the use of 
physicians in examining children for 
employment certificates, and tentative 
recommendations have already been sent - 
to state labour and hygienic officials. A 
special study of the conditions of chil- 
dren in an anthracite coal mining area 
in Pennsylvania revealed the fact that, 
owing mostly to family need, a large 
proportion of children left school to go 
to work, one-third of the boys and one- 
fourth of the girls starting to earn be- 
fore they were 14. A study of condi- 
tions in Rhode Island centres showed 
that 8 per cent of the children between 
9 and 15 years of age were engaged in 
their homes in some form of work for 
factories either by hand. or by machine, 
though the average annual contribution 
to the family purse from this source was 
only $48. Many of these children 
worked not only after school hours, but . 
also in the evening, and some worked ex- 
clusively at night. ‘‘Almost  three- 
fourths of the working children of the 
United States aged 10 to 15 years in- 
clusive, and more than one-eighth of our 
total child population of these ages, are 
labouring in gainful occupations entirely 
unregulated by State or Federal child- 
labour laws.’’ the report states. Of these 
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the great majority are engaged in some 
form of farm labour. 


‘Women’s Bureau. — The Women’s 
Bureau, originally formed for war ser- 
vice in 1918, was established on a per- 
manent basis in June, 1920. The object 
of the Bureau, is ‘‘to formulate stan- 
dards and policies which shall promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 
prove their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment.”’ 
The Bureau has already secured the 
abolition by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of discrimination against women in 
the Civil Service, whereby 60 per cent 
of the positions for which examinations 
are held were formerly reserved for 
males. Investigations have been carried 
out in many directions into the indus- 
trial employment of women, which since 
the war has been widely extended to 
include many industries from which they 
were previously debarred. 


Division of Conciliation—The growing 
usefulness of this Division is shown by 
the fact that whereas in the early days 
following its inception in 1913 strikes 
were already in effect in 70 per cent of 
the cases where intervention was asked, 
at the present time less than 30 per cent 
have at the time of such application 
reached the stage of a strike or lockout. 
The Department intervenes in a dispute 
only on the request of one of three 
parties, the employer, the employee, or 
the public directly affected, its duties 
being only conciliatory and diplomatic, 
and not judicial. During the fiscal year 
the Department assigned commissions of 
conciliation to 802 eases, or 1,200 cases 
including those handled through labour 
adjustors in the western copper fields, 
the oil fields of California and by the 
_ Federal Administrator in the packing- 
house industry. Of the 802 cases 
directly dealt with by the Department 
596 disputes, affecting 616,000 workers 
directly and 685,000 indirectly, were 
adjusted and settled. In 96 disputes 
only was it impossible to arrive at a 
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settlement. These disputes included 413 
strikes, 34 lockouts and 8 walk-outs. 


Bureau of Immigration—During the 
year under review 633,371 aliens ar- 
rived in United States ports, 98.1 per 
cent of this number being admitted. 
This was.a large increase over the pre- 
vious year, when the aliens arriving 
numbered only 237,021. On the other 
hand 428,062 aliens left the United 
States in the year 1919-20, compared 
with 216,231 in 1918-19. The percent- 
age of rejections was the lowest since 
1918; the ground of rejection in most 
cases was that the applicants were 
likely to become a public charge; on the 
illiteracy test, 1,639 applicants over 16 
years of age were rejected. Deporta- 
tions on departmental warrants num- 
bered 2,762 during the year, 314 of this 
number being classed as ‘‘anarchists.’’ 
Membership of the Communist Party of 
America was held to be a ground for 
deportation, as force or violence was ad- 
voeated by this Party as a means of 
attaining its ends. The number of 
orientals admitted showed a considerable 
advance over the previous year. 


Bureau of Naturalization —Over half 
a million aliens applied for citizenship 
during the year. Of these 15,586 were 
rejected on various grounds, the number 
rejected because of lack of education 
being 1,231; the latter class is expected 
to disappear under the active efforts of 
the Citizenship Training Division of the 
Bureau. This division co-operates with 
the public schools in teaching the 
English language and the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. The 
popular movement for the so-called 
‘¢ Americanization’’ of aliens has led to 
the forming of many public school 
citizenship classes as well as to the 
individual instruction of prospective 
citizens in isolated districts. 


Recommendations.—As the result of 
nearly eight years’ experience in ad- 
ministering the Labour Department, 
Secretary Wilson lays the following re- 
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commendations before Congress: ‘‘Per- 
fection of the United States Employment 
Service by an organic statute authoriz- 
ing co-operation with states and _ter- 
ritories, so that throughout our Republic 
no wage earners shall vainly hunt for 
profitable work while profitable work 
anywhere waits in vain for wage earn- 
ers. 


‘Adjustment of the relation of wage- 
earners to the utilization of public lands 
and community credits, so that un- 
limited opportunities for co-operative 
self-employment shall sustain profitable 
wage earning work at a constant maxi- 
mum. 


‘‘Legislation relative to adjustments 
of seasonal to non-seasonal work (in- 
cluding transportation facilities) where- 
by wage-earners may economically vary 
the monotony of life with temporary em- 
ployment in the nature of outings. 


‘“‘Authority and appropriations neces- 
sary to promote the training of wage- 
earners within their industries for the 
purpose of making their employment 
more profitable to themselves and their 
work more useful to their employers 
and the public. 


‘The maximum of national protection 
for children of underpaid wage-earners 
whose necessities drive them to put their 
offspring prematurely into industrial 
drudgery. 


‘‘Statutory perpetuation in the De- 
partment of Labour of the Division of 
Negro Economies. 


‘Further promotion of appropriate 
American education of applicants for 
citizenship and of citizens also, and pro- 
hibition (as to national elections) of 
voting by aliens. 


‘‘Adjustments in co-operation with 
other governments whereby intending 
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immigrants from countries across the: 
seas may apply for admission to this. 
country before breaking up their foreign 
homes, and upon such application may 
secure the same benefits of adjudica- 
tion by immigration officials, certificates. 
by public health officials, and appeals. 
to the final authorities that are now 
available to'them only upon arrival at 
our ports. A model method is in opera- 
tion between the United States and 
Canada under which no immigrant from. 
Canada need break up his Canadian. 
home until his case has been decided in 
his favour by the final American author-. 
ity. 


‘‘Authority whereby the Secretary of 
Labour may in immigration cases exer- 
cise discretion as to. individual hard- 
ships. 


“Statutory provisions for reference 
to the courts (Federal or State, or both) 
for judicial hearings and judgments in 
all cases of lawfully domiciled aliens. 
whose rights of continued residence are 
at issue either on questions of fact or 
law, to the end that rights of domicile 
once acquired shall be determined by 
judicial instead of administrative pro- 
cess. 


‘‘Legislative consideration of the re- 
commendations of the Industrial Con- 
ference called by the President, in its 
report of March, 1920. 


‘‘Immediate legislation providing 
higher pay for competent and indus- 
trious employees of the Department, its 
bureaus and divisions, who, in con- 
sequence of changes in the purchasing 
power of money are suffering from what 


jis in effect an arbitrary reduction in 


their wages. One consequence of this 
injustice to employees is a tendency on 
their part to abandon Government ser- 
vice for private’ employment, which 


_ seriously prejudices the public interest.’’ 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 





HE Industrial Bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York re- 
cently conducted a survey of the Ameri- 
ean Apprentice System and the results 
of the inquiry were published in 
Greater New York, from which the in- 
formation in the present article is de- 
rived. 


In 1913, a survey was made of con- 
ditions in the printing trade, which 
showed that out of 1,064 shops replying 
to a questionnaire, 764 reported that no 
attention was given to apprentices. Of 
the remaining 300 shops only 42 re- 
ported any written or verbal agreement, 
that provided for definite instruction 
and advancement. Instruction for the 
most part was carried on through 
journeymen or foremen. The decadence 
of apprenticeship training was also 
shown in an industrial education sur- 
vey of conditions in machine shops of 
New York City undertaken in 1919. 
Information was obtained from about 
5,000 machine shops in Greater New 
York and the report of the survey states: 
‘“‘Of definite training of apprentices 
there is little and what there is, is large- 
ly confined to large establishments. The 
survey revealed only four establish- 
ments having regular indentured ap- 
prentices. In eleven other establish- 
ments visited, employing 4,477 ma- 
ehinists and machinists’ helpers, there 
were only 164 apprentices, or boys who 
were being more or less thoroughly 
trained in the trade.”’ 


This eondition is attributed to the 


specialized occupation and greater free-_ 


dom of employment characteristic of 
modern industry. Since apprentices to- 
day are not bound out as formerly, the 
employer often finds his trained help 
leaving before any return has been re- 
ceived for the cost of training. Specializ- 


ed occupations, moreover, and large 


shops make practical training of an all 


round journeyman a difficult task. 


Trade instruction is carried on in the 
United States by employers either in 
informal systems as in the printing 
trade or in well organized corporation 
schools, or in so called ‘‘vestibule 
schools.’’ The informal systems of train- 
ing are the most widespread, ranging 
from almost complete neglect of the ap- 
prentice to personal instruction by the 
foreman or the employer himself. 


As an outgrowth of the growing de- 


mand for skilled workmen there have 


grown up in many large organizations 
elaborate systems of apprenticeship 
training. These ‘‘corporation schools’’ 
provide thorough training not only by 
practical but also by theoretical instruc- 
tion. For the most part all work is car- 
ried on within the plant by instructors 
paid by the company; although in some 
eases the school work is carried on in 
public continuation or night schools. 


Such corporation schools have been 
established by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company; R. R. Donnelly and Sons, 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago; and the 
Packard Motor Company. 


The apprenticeship system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was started in 
1910 and in 1917 had grown to ten 
schools with several hundred appren- 
tices. Equipment and instructors are 
furnished by the company, and all in- 
struction is carried on on the com- 
pany’s premises. There are three classes 
of apprentices—regular apprentices, who 
are admitted upon examination and in- 
terview and whose period of apprentice- 
ship is four years; first-class appren- 
tices, chosen from regular appretitices 
showing exceptional ability after the 
first year, and specials, consisting of 
eraduates of technical colleges and oe- 
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casionally first-class apprentices of ex- 
traordinary ability. 


The courses of instruction for regu- 
lar and first class apprentices in ad- 
dition to the regular shop work consist of 
four hours per day during working hours 
and on company time for forty-two 
weeks each year during the first three 
years. Apprentices move by definite 


schedules from one shop to another. 


Written instruction and text book 
material are prepared by the instructors 
and supplied in mimeograph or blue- 
print form. 


The results of the system have been 
better trained men, the creation of media 
for selective material, and a definite 
creation of a higher class of apprentices. 


The apprentice system of the Lake- 
side Press, Chicago, was established in 
1908, and just prior to the war it was 
taking on thirty new apprentices each 
year. Instruction is furnished by three 
full time teachers. To be eligible, boys 
are required to be about fourteen years 
old and to have a grammar school edu- 
cation. The first two years of the five- 
year apprenticeship period are arranged 
so that three and a half hours daily 
are spent in the school room and four 
and a half hours in the factory. Spe- 
clalization in one of the departments 
follows later. In the school are taught 
mathematics, English, science, history, 
etc., in addition to a thorough course 
in design and type composition. For 
arithmetic, design and certain other 
subjects specially prepared texts are 
used. - 


The hours per day are the usual shop 
hours, and remuneration in the form 
of a weekly wage is increased each six 
month period. In addition to a special 
bonus of $25 per year, if a rating of 95 
per cent efficiency is attained, there are 
certain bonus increases added to the 
weekly pay for special efficiency. <A 
weekly deposit of part of the earnings 
is required, the total sum to be paid 
over when the boy becomes a journey- 
man. ‘l'wo weeks’ vacation at full pay 
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is allowed if an efficiency standard of 
95 per cent is attained. 


The Packard Motor Company, which 
had sixty apprentices in 1914, requires 
boys seeking a position in its plant to 
be at least sixteen years old, to possess 
a certificate of graduation from the 
eighth grade and to pass a_ physical 
examination. Both the boy and his . 
parents must agree that he will complete 
the course, and a deposit of $25 is re- 
quired. The length of the course is 
three years, during which time the usual 
apprentice wages are paid. At com- 
pletion of the apprenticeship period, a 
$100 bonus is given and two weeks paid — 
vacation allowed. In addition to shop 
work, two hours of drawing and three 
hours of mechanies are taught each week 
by a technical school graduate. Ex- 
perienced machinists, one to each six 
apprentices, devote their entire time to 
shop instruction, the boys being trans- 
ferred to new work and a new instruc- 
tor every six months. It is a rule that 
the boys must be actual producers. There 
is a Second type composed of older men 
who undergo an intensive course of one 
hundred and twenty weeks, and still 
another school for foremen lasting three 
weeks. = 


The so called ‘‘vestibule schools’’ 
were an outgrowth of war conditions 
which demanded intensive instruction 
to enable inexperienced help to carry 
on a single process in quantity pro- 
duction. It is stated that the success of 
such intensive training, which extended 
over a period of only a few weeks has 
led to the serious consideration of adapt- 
ing it to peace conditions. There has, 
however, been strong opposition to it 
on account of its tendency to break 
from all apprenticeship rules and to 
lead to “‘blind alley’’ employment. 


Industrial training in various trades 
is also provided by continuation classes, 
part-time co-operative schools and by 
vocational and trade schools. Continua- 
tion classes are conducted either on the 
factory premises or in the public school 
and seek to reach boys in industry un- 


-under-executives, 
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able to attend school. In New York 
State attendance in these classes 1s 
compulsory for minors between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age not attend- 
ing school regularly. The work is con- 
ducted either on the employees’ or the 
employers’ time, usually the latter. 
Part-time co-operative schools seek to 
give’the boy in school some actual shop 
practice. Work, therefore, alternates 
between shop and school. This type of 
school has proven more successful in 
commercial than in industrial training, 
there being in New York City at the 
present time some 700 pupils in the 
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former and only 175 in the latter. The 
course of vocational and trade schools 
conducted both by day and night lasts 
two years and combines both theory and 
shop practice. A boy on graduation is 
simply an advanced apprentice and 
must qualify by more experience before 
becoming a journeyman. Opposition 
exists to trade schools on the ground 
that such training cannot be properly 
developed outside of the shop and for 
the further reason that it tends to di- 
lute the skilled trades with a large 
number of inadequately trained journey- 
men. 


APPLICATION OF THE LEITCH PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


RECENT issue of the Monthly La- 
bour Review of the United States 
Department of Labour contains an ac- 
count of a year’s experience in the 
operation of the Leitch plan of indus- 


trial relations in a large clothing fac- 
This plan 


tory in the United States. 
(which is described by Mr. Leitch in his 
book ‘‘Man to Man’’*) consists in the 
organization of the personnel of a fac- 
tory on the lines of the United States 
Government. The cabinet consists of 
the executive officers of the company, 
the senate is elected from among the 
departmental heads 
and foremen, and the house of repre- 
sentatives is elected by secret ballot by 
the whole body of workers. It was 
found in practice that the plan had to 
be largely modified before it could 
operate successfully. The Monthly La- 
bour Review points out that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was de- 
signed to promote deliberation and to 
prevent quick action, while industry on 


*Pubhshed fy B. C. Forbes and Co., New York. 


the other hand must have prompt action 
and output, and asks the question ‘‘Can 
a form of government that ‘balances’ 
authority and promotes deliberation 
rather than action be appropriated for 
industry with its need of prompt settle- 
ment of disputed questions?”’ 

The first modification of the plan was 
the appointment of a permanent wage 
rate committee by the house of repre- 
sentatives with full power to take up 
with the management directly complaints 
about wage and bonus payments and 
settle them. This step was taken with 
the object of obtaining more prompt 
settlements. Up to that time grievances 
had to be dealt with by the house, 
passed on to the senate and then to the 
cabinet, before a settlement could be 
effected, this procedure causing the ma- 
chinery for adjusting grievances to be 
clogged up by the numerous cases. The 
committee at first attempted to settle 
each case individually, but found that 
new cases arose faster than they could 
be disposed of, and after a year’s ex- 
perience, the conclusion was reached that 
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the right way was to classify the in- 
dividual cases, and then make regula- 
tions for each class. 


When officers of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union en- 
‘deavoured to unionize this factory, and 
later on declared a strike, the house of 
representataves took exception to this 
action, and expelled one of its members, 
who was in sympathy with the union. 
Later on the company discharged this 
unionist and another employee, and 
when it was charged by the union lead- 
ers before the War Labour Board with 
discrimination against trade unionists, a 
delegation from the house defended the 
dismissals on the ground of disloyalty to 
the existing organization in the shop. 
The delegation told the board that this 
was the kind of organization the great 
majority wanted, and that they had the 
same right to expect loyalty to their 
organization that the union had to ex- 
pect it from union members. They further 
said that they wished to continue to 
‘settle their affairs directly with the com- 
pany and protested against being 
brought under the award of the board, 
which a victory for the trade union 
would have meant. Owing to these re- 
presentations the company was not 
‘brought under the award. As a result 
of this affair the house concluded that 
since such controversies involved the 
house as well as the firm, the company 
should not take future actions of this 
kind without first getting the approval 
of the house. It also concluded that 
the handling of grievances should be 
‘speeded up. The house therefore sub- 
mitted two proposals, one providing for 
joint action in discharging employees 
and the other providing that all griev- 
ances respecting wages, hours and 
bonuses be handled by the wage rate 
committee without previous reference 
to the employment department. Both 
proposals were concurred in by the 
Senate and cabinet. Soon afterwards a 
resolution was adopted by the house 
that company representatives be per- 
mitted to be present at sessions of the 
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house only upon invitation of the chair- 
man and that they be required to retire 
immediately after their remarks. 


In November, 1918, on the recom- 
mendation of a committee of the house, 
appointed for the purpose, a revised 
constitution was adopted which provided 
a house of representatives to deal directly 
with the management, and abolished the 
senate. As at present constituted the 
management has a planning board of 
six members which meets twice a week 


_and keeps in close touch with the house 


committees. By such consultation and 
co-operation it is possible for the house 
to know the management’s. position on 
proposals that are submitted to it by the 
committees. 


The development of this form of shop 
organization is summed up by the 
Monthly Labour Review as follows: 


Throughout the whole process of changes 
that have been passed in review there has 
been a progressively increasing participation 
by the employees in the making of policies 
and decisions that vitally concern them. The 
establishment of a wage rate committee 
marked the triumph of collective bargaining 
over the earlier policy of a collective economy 
dividend. With the passing of the senate, 
the house of representatives completed its 
evolution from a house of suggestion to a 
house of legislation. To-day the president 
of the house is a member of the planning 
board. In noting this gradual increase in 
the power and responsibilities of the em- 
ployees, it should be remarked that the man- 
agement has welcomed and encouraged this de- 
velopment. 


The growing power of the employees is 
revealed again in the matter of discharges. 
When the case before the War Labour Board 
was pending the company agreed with the 
house not to discharge employees thereafter 
without first consulting the latter. Since 
then the management and house have adopted 
a set of rules prescribing the offenses that 
justify discharges. Now when the company 
wishes to discharge an employee it must 
go before the betterment committee (a stand- 
ing committee of the house) and prove that 
the employee is guilty of one of these offenses. 
This committee is the jury in the case and 
decides the facts. The company must drop 
the action for discharge if the committce 
decides that the case has not been proved. 
But if the company wins, the employee may 
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appeal to the board of review, upon which 
the house and management have equal voting 
power.... The changes that have augmented 
the power of the employees have been, at the 
same time, in the direction of direct and con- 
tinuous contact of management and people. 
The legislative policy is still adhered to, but 
joint conferences precede legislative action. 
Legislative action becomes more a matter of 
ratification under this arrangement, although 
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the house has the right to proceed inde- 


pendently. 


This method of. shop direction is proving 
a great school of experience for the em- 
ployees, and for the management also. There 
is no denying the fact that this organization. 
has to its credit a record of substantial. 
achievement and that it is entitled to distine- 
tion among those who are introducing popular 
government in industry. 





WORKMEN’S CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN ITALY 





Government’s Draft Bill and Amendments by High Council of Labour 


An outline was given in the LAasour 
GazerteE for November, 1920, of events 
connected with the labour dispute which 
began last June in the metal working 
industries of Italy, and-which resulted in 
the occupation of shops by the workmen 
in September. On September 10, at 
the request of Premier Ghiolitti, the 
Strike Committee of the General Con- 
federation of Labour and _ representa- 
tives of the General Confederation of 
Industry met in conference, and as the 
result of this meeting the Premier de- 
cided to appoint a Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of both these 
organizations, to draft a bill giving the 
workers a partial control over industry. 
A draft bill was accordingly prepared 
and in January was submitted by the 
government to the Council of Industry 
(the employers’ organization) and_ to 
the High Council of Labour, an organi- 
zation composed equally of employers 
and employed. The bill as drafted is 
outlined as follows by the Rome corres- 
pondent of the Economist (London) : 


‘“‘Hor every class of industry, ex- 
cepting’ state-owned enterprises, new 
enterprises for the first four years, and 
enterprises with less than 60 men em- 


ployed, there is created a workmen’s 
control. The control has for its aim: 
(1) To make the men acquainted with 
industrial conditions; (2) to better the 
technical education and the moral and 
economic conditions of the men; (3) 
to ensure the execution of social laws; 
(4) to improve the methods of pro- 
duction and to make production more 
economical; (5) to attain social peace 
between employers and employed. 


‘“‘The means suggested of obtaining 
these ends are the creation of a central 
control committee of nine members, of 
which six are to be elected, by national 
proportional representation, by the 
workmen, and three by overseers, clerks, 
and technical staff employed in a given 
class of industrial enterprises. There 
will be many control committees, but 
only one for each class of industrial en- 
terprises. Presumably all committees 
will sit in Rome. Each committee will 
delegate its control functions to two or 
more workmen in each workshop. These 
local delegates will have the right to re- 
quire employers to make known to them: 
(1) The methods of buying and the 
price of raw materials of industry ; (2) 
the costs of production; (3) adminis- 
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trative methods; (4) production methods 
excepting only industrial secrets; (5) 
workmen’s wages; (6) the subscrib- 
ed and paid-up capital of the firm or 
company; (7) industrial profits; (8) 
the manner in which social laws and by- 
laws are carried out, and details as to 
methods of recruiting and dismissing 
workmen. 


‘“When the Central Control Commit- 
tee debate upon the reports of their 
local delegates, two delegates of the em- 
ployers and one delegate of the High 
Council of Labour have the right to at- 
tend but not to vote. The employers will 
have the right to elect a committee of 
nine members, to which the Control 
Committee will make proposals for en- 
forcing regulations deemed necessary to 
ensure the achievement of the aims 
described above. When necessary, a 
joint meeting of Control Committee and 
Employers’ Committee will be convened, 
under the presidency of a delegate of 
the High Council of Labour.’’ 


The employers’ organization, to which 
the draft of the proposed measure was 
submitted, objected particularly to sec- 
tions numbered (2), (8) and (4), of 
the catalogue of information which local’ 
delegates would have the right to de- 
mand. These sections appeared to give 
to workmen the right to investigate the 
most secret affairs of the firm. Em- 
ployers objected that much valuable in- 
formation might thus become known to 
competitors. 


AMENDMENTS BY HIGH COUNCIL OF LABOUR 


The High Council of Labour, which is 
the official adviser of the government and 
Parliament in matters of social legisla- 
tion, amended the government’s draft 
proposals in many respects. 


‘“The control committee,’’ writes the 
Economist’s correspondent, ‘‘are to be 
instituted in the first instance only in 
the steel and iron, textiles, chemicals, 
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electrical industry, land transportation, 
navigation and mines. Other industries 
may be successively subjected to con- 
trol by royal decree upon the advice of 
the High Couneil of Labour. The cen- 
tral control committees will be elected, 
not by all workmen and employed, but 
by the workshops’ committees which 
exist already and have duties relating 
to labour, hours, wages and other dif- 
ferences arising between employers and 
employed. The Central Committee will 
then delegate in each workshop two or 
more men upon a list of six members 
presented by workshops’ committees. 
These local delegates will not have the 
right to know all the things enumerated 
in the government draft, but only to re- 
quire, from time to time, those data 
which the Central Committee may desire 
to know, or administrative and technical 
methods, total production in the country, 
costs of production, capital employed, 
profits obtained and execution of social 
laws. The delegates will make the re- 
quests for the data, and the employers 
must give them. The data to be given 
will relate, in the main, only to past 
years, and must be treated as confiden- 
tial. The Central Committee will make 
yearly reports on trade and industrial 
conditions, on the workmen’s status, on 
raw material statistics, and make pro- 
posals for bettering industry and work- 
men’s conditions. 


‘‘The employers will elect an indus- 
trial council of nine members which 


will give advice on the proposals of the 


Control Committee. A joint council, 
composed of the nine members of the 
Control Committee, the nine members 
of the Industrial Council, and five um- 
pires nominated by the High Council 
of Labour, the Central Co-operative 
Committee, and the Union of Chambers 
of Commerce, will take resolutions on 
the advice of the two parties.’’ 
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STANDARDIZATION OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 





Report of Committee of Canadian Council of Immigration of Women for 
Household Science 


URING September, 1919, by invita- 
tion of the Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization, a conference was held 


in Ottawa, of representatives of the 


several provinces and various national 
organizations directly interested in or 
reflecting women’s activities, for the 
purpose of discussing the subject of 
emigration of women from Great Britain 
to Canada. Following the conference, 
there was created, with the approval of 
the Minister of Immigration, the Canad- 
ian Council of Immigration of Women 


for Household Service, comprising re- 


presentatives appointed by the several 
provincial governments (except Prince 
Edward Island) and of the following 
organizations: -National Council . of 
Women; Social Service Council; 
Y.M.C. A; Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church of Canada; 
W.C.T.U.; Catholic Women’s League 
of Canada; Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church of Canada; 
Interprovincial Farm Women; Feder- 
ated Women’s Institutes; L O.D.E. ; 

National Committee on Mental Hygiene; 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Missionary 
Society of the Church of England in 
Canada; G.W.V.A.; and the Trades and 
Labour Congress. “The present officers 
of the organization are: President, Mrs. 
Wm. Dennis, Halifax, N.S.; Eastern 
Vice- President, Mrs. ib iby Warren, 
Toronto ; Western Vice-President, Mrs. 
MacNaughton, Harris, Sask. ; Western 
Councillors, Mrs. Ralph Smith, M.L.A. 
Vancouver, Mrs. Dredge Jones, Regina; 
Eastern Councillors: Lady Pope, Ot- 
tawa, Mrs. Lawrence, St. John, N.B.; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Robert Kneil, 
Alberta. 


The primary objects of the organiza- 
tion are as follows: : 


(a) Undertaking the supervision of 
existing hostels for the reception and 
eare of immigrant women for house- 
hold service. 


(b) Arranging for the establishment, 
control and supervision of new hostels 
as need arises. 


(ec) The control and administration 
of such Federal or other financial aid 
as may be granted. 


(d) Studying the questions of im- 
migration of women for household ser- 
vice, and making to the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization from 
time to time such recommendations as 
may be deemed advisable in the general 
interests of Canada and of the im- 
migrant. 


Women’s Hostels 


Previous to the formation of the 
Council there were hostels for im- 
migrant women, under the direction of 
local boards, at several western and 
and eastern points, but at the end of 
September, 1920, through the co-oper- 
ation of provincial governments and 
these local boards of women, eight hos- 
tels, had been established at Halifax, 
St. John, Montreal, Regina, Calgary 
and Vancouver respectively. Thus there 
is a hostel in each of the provinces with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. 


To women coming into the country 
for household service, twenty-four hours 
free accommodation is given in the hotel 
in the province to which they are bound ; 
but any newcomer travelling alone may, 
for a nominal sum, avail herself of hos- 
tel privileges. Working through the 
Employment Service of Canada the 
superintendents of hostels endeavour to 
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place the incoming women in homes as 
domestic helpers or at other work for 
which they are best adapted and where 
they will have opportunity to develop 
along lines of useful endeavour. From 
December 1, 1919, to September 30, 
1920, the hostels received 4,475 women, 
of which number 1,089 were placed in 
homes and institutions where, it is re- 
ported, they have, in the main, given 
satisfaction. The work of getting the 
immigrants to the hostels is part of the 
federal immigration machinery, the 
women officers of the immigration staff 
overseas and on this side, in their care 
for the women immigrants, work direct- 
ly under the Department of Immigra- 
tion. The work of the Council begins 
with the arrival of immigrants at the 
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hostels, and aims to make these hostels. 
home-centres for the incoming woman, 
not only until she finds employment, 
but at all times a place of rest between 
change of position, when out of work, 
home-sick, or in need of advice or re- 
creation. 

An important function of the Council, 
carried out through the hostel superin- 
tendents and the various affiliated 
organizations is what is termed ‘‘follow- 
up work’’. This work is not meant to 
interfere with the personal liberty and 
independence of the new-comers, but to 
safeguard the best interests of the 
women, to provide them with a channel 
through which they may seek redress 
for grievances and apply for help, at 
all times, in any difficulty. 


Report of Committee on Standardization of Domestic Service 


In January, 1920, the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Immigration of Women for House- 
hold Service gave considerable attention 
to the question of standardization of 
domestic service. It was realized that 
the interest of the women of Canada 
should be aroused to help to place house- 
workers on a higher and more business- 
like basis. A committee was according- 
ly appointed as follows: Lady Pope, 
Ottawa, chairman; Dr. Ellen Douglas, 
Winnipeg; Mrs. McNaughton, Harris, 
Sask.; Lady Falconer, Toronto; and the 
Secretary, Mrs. R. Kneil, of Alberta. 
This committee was instructed to obtain 
information as to the attitude of dif- 
ferent countries towards household work 
and workers, and to collect authorita- 
tive statements from different sources, 
as to any official action contemplated 
or already taken on the matter in this 
and other countries, with a view to pre- 
paring a practical scheme wherein the 
occupation of the household worker will 
be standardized as to hours, work, and 
efficiency, and in which the interests of 
both employer and employee will be con- 
sidered. The committee accordingly 
sent out a questionnaire-letter to com- 
petent authorities in various countries, 


asking information particularly on the 
following points: 

Is there in your country any move- 
ment towards the standardization of 
housework as to hours, work, and ef- 
ficiency, and in which the interest of 
both employer. and employed is con- 
sidered ? 


Have you training schools for house- 
workers ? 


What is the average wage for a cook,. 
housemaid, nurse-maid, general maid, 
when only one helper is kept in the 
house? 

_ Are there any houseworkers’ unions. 
or housewives’ leagues? 


The more important of the many re- 
plies received are summarized below. 


Canada 


CALGARY,—Miss G. S. Manning, Presi-- 
dent of the Calgary Housekeepers’ As-- 
sociation stated in reply to the question- 
naire that the object of their Associa-. 
tion was precisely that mentioned in the 
first question, to formulate a scheme 
wherein the occupation of the house- 
hold worker will be standardized as to: 
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hours, work and efficiency, and in 
which the interests of both the em- 
ployer and employee will be considered. 
They had been aiming at this object for 
the last five years with varying success. 
The movement began about five years 
ago when a number of young women 
mostly household workers used to meet 
weekly at a Bible class at the Y.W.C.A. 
Conversations used to take place after 
the class was over, which, invariably 
turned to their work. Each party had 
a grievance and there was no standard 
set for anything, but there was general 
dissatisfaction. Miss Glass, at that 
time the secretary of the Y.W.C.A., 
conceived the idea of forming an or- 
ganization, and after the proposal had 
been made to the class, a Labour M.P.P., 
for Calgary helped in the organization 
of the Association and the drafting of 
the Constitution. 


‘“We have had some success,’’? Miss 
Manning stated, ‘‘but as you know this 
class of labour, being female, is a very 
hard one to organize; so many things 
have to be taken into consideration. 
The members are migratory and nearly 
always marriageable, and in both in- 
‘stances, the association suffers, because 
if a girl goes away or gets married, the 
Association knows her no more. 


‘‘T am not aware of any other in- 
‘stitution like ours yet in existence al- 
though we have had letters from all 
‘over the world asking for copies of the 
Constitution and information as to the 
movement. 


‘* We could do a lot more good and 
make considerable more headway if we 
were not so terribly handicapped for 
‘capital, but the small fees collectable in 
an association of this kind are not suf- 
ficient to keep the movement in good 
health. What is really required is a 
nation-wide organization backed by a 
reasonable amount of money to see it 
fairly on its feet. If it were not for 
the expense many more girls would join 
the movement, and its scope for use- 
fulness would. be very materially ex- 
‘tended.”’ 
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The rules of the Calgary House- 
keepers’ Association provide for a mini- 
mum wage of $15 per month, but mem- 
bers may obtain permission from the 
Arbitration Committee to accept less 
than this amount. Ten hours will con- 
stitute a day’s work, with six hours on 
Sundays and holidays, and extra time 
is to be paid for at the rate of 25 cents 
an hour. The association provides for 
a course.in Household Science, and a 
certificate is given to those members 
who complete the course. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE, STE. ANNE DE 
BELLEVUE, QuE.—Miss Hill, head of the 
School of Household Science of Mac- 
donald College, in her reply discussed 
the question how to make household ser- 
vice a standardized employment, and 
described the system of training at the 
school of which she is head, as follows: 


I. What would you term standardization 
of housework? 

The question is very broad, and I am 
answering it rather more from the following 
angle: How might we make household ser- 
vice a standardization employment? 


1. Have definite understanding between 
employer and employee before work begins 
as. to— 

(1) What work employer expects. 

(2) What work employee can do. 


2. Definite understanding as to hours of 
work. Overtime work is paid extra. 


3. Definite understanding as to free time 
and holidays. 

4, Definite understanding as to schedule 
of wages (if schedule is possible) and con- 
ditions which will lead to their increase. 

5. Organization of household and systema- 
tic management of house. 


(1) Schedules. 

(2) Adequate tools (number 
dition). Not necessarily expensive. 

(3) Proper placing and arranging of 
equipment to render efficient service and make 
an efficient worker. 


II. Unfortunately there are not many move- 
ments yet towards standardization of house- 
work, but they are increasing. The trouble 
is that women (employers) often have very 
little idea of division of labour; the standard 
they ought to have, considering the amount of 
work they wish done. Furthermore, they do 
not take into consideration that conditions, 
furnishings of a home, etc., make a difference 
in the amount of work which can be put 


and con- 
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through, and as a result, the standard which 
must be set to meet the condition. 


III. I think my suggestions are given in 
question one. I might say that I know from 
personal experience that a definite outline of 
work; definite hours; proper equipment mean 
more than half the battle. The poorer the 
worker the more supervision, of course, but 
both the employer and employee have some- 
thing definite to go by. In our practice house 
in this School, I have four students at a time. 
The work is divided among the four. They 
do the buying, cooking and serving of meals 
which we have together—our household num- 
bering five and often six. They also give the 
house its daily care. While they are carrying 
on this term. of work they attend lectures as 
usual, and this can only be accomplished be- 
cause each one knows what she has to do, when 
she has to do it, and where she does it. I 
supervise it myself, and needless to say, I 
could not do it unless each student did know 
what she was expected to do, as I have not 
time to supervise under any other condition. 


Toronto.— Mrs. Newton McTavish, 
President of the Home and School Coun- 
cil, says: 


‘CA committee appointed by the Home and 
School Council made the following report: 


The main objections to the present system 
of household employment from the maid’s point 
of view are: 


(a) Lack of companionship. (b) Lack 
of place to receive callers. (c) Neither 
fixed hours of work, nor fixed wages. (d) 
‘No standard of efficiency allowing an untrain- 
ed girl to get as much as one trained. (e) 
Lack of system in the house. (f) The use 
of Christian name. 


From the mistress’ side comes the complaint 
that there is no training school whereby a 
maid can show her efficiency. Employers also 
feel that the general maid should receive the 
highest wage. Your committee feel there is 
great need of supplying housework. 


The profession of houseworker should be 
dignified by having a training school to es- 
tablish a standard of efficiency, and employers 
must learn to show by their schedule of wages, 
etc., that they appreciate the help of a trained 
worker. Employers must also come up to cer- 
tain requirements as to wages, hours, com- 
fortable room, place to receive callers, time to 
prepare maid’s own meals, etc., and be ready 
to guarantee her time off (absolutely undis- 
turbed if not out of the house). It is felt 
there is much to learn, many improvements to 
make, on both sides—but with a better under- 
standing of one another’s aims, and a more 
dignified position for housework, there should 
be a great improvement in present conditions. 
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Great Britain 


Miss D. Jewson, of London, England, 
described the organization of the Domes- 
tic Workers’ Employment Bureau, of 
which she is secretary, as follows: 


In September of last year, following upon 
the return to pre-war service of numbers of 
women withdrawn into munition work, etc., 
during the War, a Domestic’ Workers’ Em- 
ployment Bureau was established in connec- 
tion with the National Federation of Women 
Workers, for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of domestic workers against any ten- 
dency to revert to pre-war conditions of ser- 
vice. This bureau drew up a programme of 
conditions for domestic servants to which every 
employer engaging a servant through the 
agency of the Employment Bureau must con- 
form. 


We are trying to get training schools start- 
ed for house workers, and we also have a 
scheme for establishing a large domestic work- 
ers’ hostel in the centre of London for the 
purpose of: (1) Supplying daily workers 
to private people and hotels; (2) as a resi- 
dent hostel for domestic workers who wish to 
change their situation and need somewhere 
to go in the interval: (3) as a training 
centre for training the women engaged from 
the hostel, and to help raise the status of the 
workers by making them more efficient in their 
work; (4) to provide a club and employ- 
ment bureau. It is hoped that such hostels 
will be opened in other parts. We find that 
many women are strongly opposed to the liv- 
ing-in system, who would readily take, up 
domestic work if they could be free after a 
fair number, of hours’ work daily, and these 
hostels are desired to make this practicable. 


PROGRAMME OF THE DOMESTIC WORKERS’ EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAU. 


1. A minimum for resident domestic work- 
ers of 12/6 per week, or £2. 10s. a month 
(£30 a year), rising according to experience. 


2. Set meal hours; half-hour’ breakfast, 
one hour dinner, half-hour tea. 


3. Decent sleeping accomodation, and al- 


-lowance for laundry. 


4. Two hours free time each day, and half-. 
day a week. 

5. Twelve hours a day, including time off. 

6. Employer to supply uniform if required, 
and to pay cost of the washing. 

7. Fourteen days’ holiday each year, with 
full board and wages. . 

8. Notice—A month’s notice on either side 
if paid by the month; a week’s notice on 
either side if paid by the week. ~ 
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Australia 


Miss Constance Stephens, of Sydney, 
Australia, wrote as follows: 


Everywhere in the world there seems to be 
at present a movement on foot to alleviate in 
some measure the strain of the domestic prob- 
lem. We, in Australia, have the same prob- 
lems as elsewhere, and the same two or three 
small bodies who are endeavouring to better 
conditions. But so far, none of the schemes 
have come to any practical end. Not per- 
haps dealing so much with the domestic ques- 
tion pure and simple, but still in more ways 
than one, helping the struggling housekeeper 
in these days of high prices, the Housewives’ 
Association, with branches established in every 
capital city of -Australia, and suburban 
branches in each of those capital cities, seems 
to be doing the best work to date. 


As far as the domestic problem proper is 
concerned, some time ago, during the visit 
of the British Overseas Delegation, an as- 
sociation was formed in Sydney, primarily 
for the purpose of securing information for 
the visitors. Many meetings were held, but 
little information. of any value was secured. 
There was little or no co-operation between 


mistress and maid in the Association, and the. 
meetings finally devolved into meetings of a_ 


few employers with no power to enforce any 
regulations they might make. Further than 
that, a ruling was made that junior helpers 
should start at the age of 15 with a weekly 
wage of 10s. to be gradually increased till at 
21 years the wage was 20s. 


A short time ago a number of British war 
workers came to Australia under contract to 
serve 12 months in domestic service, and these 
girls were absorbed almost immediately. But 
so far as I have been able to find out, nothing 
has been heard of them since. In any ease, 
the couple of hundred girls would not be a drop 
in the ocean of help required to settle the 
domestic difficulties of all housekeepers. 


New Zealand 


Mr. F. W. Rowley, Secretary of the 
Department of Labour, New Zealand, 
replied as follows: 


Although most trades, industries, or occu- 
pations in this country are regulated as to 
hours, wages, and general conditions of em- 
ployment by various ‘‘awards’’ or ‘‘agree- 
ments’’—under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act—the calling of domestic 
workers is not so provided for. There is 
no registered union of either female domestic 
workers, or employers of domestic labour, i.e., 
so far as it relates to private households. 
The provisions of the Act referred to are, how- 
ever, availed of by unions of cooks, house- 
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maids, etce., working in ‘‘licensed’’ and ‘‘pri- 
vate’’ hotels, boarding houses, restaurants and 
institutions. The scarcity of private domestic 
workers has been, and is, in New Zealand, so 
great and the demand for their services so in- 
sistent, that no difficulty is experienced by 
qualified girls and women in obtaining em- 
ployment at remunerative wages with good 
conditions as regards hours, holidays and ac- 
commodation without having recourse to or- 
ganized union demands. 


Appended hereto, you will find a tabular 
statement setting forth, with explanatory notes, 
particulars as to the wages, ete., of female 
domestics employed in private houses. 


Average Weekly Wages of Singly Employed 
Female Domestic Workers in Private 
Houses. 

Cook, 35s. 

Housemaid, 20s to 25s. 
Nursemaid, (adult), 25s. to 30s. 
General maid, 25s. to 30s. 


So- far as to your query, ‘‘is there any 
movement toward standardization of house- 
Works Bou *? is concerned, it might be 


answered thus: There are in all of the cities 
and larger towns various private oganizations 
of women, variously styled ‘‘women’s  wel- 
fare leagues,’’ ‘‘national council of women,’’ 
etc., which have among their objects the hand- 
ling of the domestic servant problem. These, 
however, are more generally concerned with 
the moral and hygienic environment of girls 
who earn their living in industrial as well as 
domestic duties. In this connection, I am 
posting you some extracts from the press re- 
lative to the ‘‘Household Orderlies’ Associa- 
tion’’, a_ recently established organization 
whose aims and objects are. set forth in the 
newspaper reports referred to. 


So far as training schools are concerned, our 
system of education in New Zealand provides 
for instruction of the more senior girls in 
hygiene, cookery, (needlework of course) by 
attendance at classes of about two hours a 
week. Senior girls also attend the technical 
schools, (i.e., vocational training) for more ad- 
vanced and frequent instruction. 


The Department of Labour has a number 
of Women’s Employment Bureaux, the women 
in charge of which, in addition to acting as 
employment officers act in an advisory capa- 
city to women seeking, or in employment, and 
much sympathetic help and advice is dispensed 
by the several officers'in the different towns. 
As no fees are charged either to the mistress 
or to the domestic worker, there is no motive 
or gain underlying the activities of these 
officers. They protect the girls from going to 


_unserupulous or unsuitable employers, and will 


not recommend to employers girls who by 
known lack of qualifications or good character, 
it would be undesirable to have employed in a 
private family. 
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HovUSEHOLD ORDERLIES’ ASSOCIATION. 

- Applications for training as household or- 
derlies will be received: from women undef the 
age of 28. Applicants must apply in their 
own handwriting, stating age, previous school- 
ing and experience, state of heaith, height 
and weight. They must also name two 
references who may be communicated with for 
a testimonial of character. 


They will enter the hostel as probationers, 
and will have practical training in house, kit- 
chen, laundry, and if possible, nursery wock. 

On satisfying the staff that they are cuim- 
petent, employment will be found for them, 
such employment to be bouseho!! work in any 
of the above branches, remunerated at a fair 
rate (average ls. an hour), and uot to de such 
as to entail constant hard serubbiagy or con- 
stant heavy washing, but some wovk in these 
branches will be expected. 


Work hours will be arranged by ayvreement 
between employer and association. Work over 
the statutory 48 hours a week wil! be paid 
as overtime. 


Household orderlies will be required to keep 
a time sheet and record of payments as will 
the employer, and both must be ready to show 
them on demand to the hostel authorities. <A 
definite contract will be entered into with the 
employer as to time and method of payment. 


It is calculated that an orderly will earn 
45s. a week without overtime, so that £1 a 
week profit will be assured; but overtime 
work will be obtainable at 1s. 6d. an hour, 
so the income can be increased if desired. 


On entering the hostel a deposit of £4 must 
be made. If the probationer passes. the 
efficiency tests, this £4 will go towards de- 
fraying hostel fees for the next month after 
qualifications; if the probationer does not 
qualify, this deposit shall be held by the as- 
sociation in lieu of board and lodging. 


From the time she is qualified, the house- 
hold orderly shall pay 25s. a week board and 
lodging in monthly payments in advance. 


On qualifying, the household orderly must 
sign a contract to live in the hostel and work 
with the Association for a minimum of six 
months. After that time she may leave the 
hostel and take the status of associate house- 
hold orderly. To retain their privileges, as- 
sociates must be members of the H. O. Club 
and subscribe to its rules. One of these rules 
will be that employers must be members of 
the Employers’ Guild. 


The object of the scheme is to make fair 
working conditions for domestic workers and 
their employers, together with a congenial com- 
munity life fur workers. The household orderly 
‘is expected to give willing service of a 
high standard, and in every way to raise 
the present status of ‘household work. 
The household orderly will be on the same 
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footing as any other independent worker, as 
e.g.. a visiting governess; and the same sense 
of honour will be expected as is expected from 
the office clerk, e.g., the household orderly 
must not talk about her employer’s affairs or 
make public comment on the conduct of the 
household. She must be punctual in her hours, 
and keep absolutely to her work. 

In any dispute between employer annd em- 
ployee, the Council will be the arbitrator, 
and every effort will be made to put the house 
orderlies in positions where they will be happy. 
The general conditions of the community life 
of the hostel will be the same as those obtain- 
ing in any modern hoste] for women. 


United States 


Boston, Mass.— Miss Broad, General 
Seeretary of the Boston National 
Y.W.C.A., stated that some five years 
ago the Boston Association closed the 
rapidly deelining school for domestic 
servants which they had conducted for 
some 25 years. It was closed owing to 
the condition of the times and the fact 
that a sufficient number of qualified 
cirls could not be secured to warrant 
the expense of conducting this school. 

Miss Blood, Director, School of House- 
hold Economics, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, reported that the National Civie 
Federation had been attempting to es- 
tablish household service on an hourly 
basis. 

CuicaGco, Inu.—Miss Haney, organizer 
of the Women’s Trade Union League of 
Chicago, reported that a household 
workers’ union had been organized at 
Chicago last autumn, but as the mem- 
bers were scattered over the city it was 
difficult to get large numbers to attend 
the meetings and to bring before them 
the benefits of organization. However, 
the Union was growing slowly. 


New York, N.Y.—Miss E. Beatrice 
Stearns, of the Household Employment 
Industrial Committee, Y.W.C.A., wrote 
as follows: 


Steps have been taken in this country toward 
the standardization of housework, but nothing 
very definite has as yet been accomplished. 
You will probably appreciate that this is a 
very difficult and slow process. First, because 
employers are loathe to adjust themselves to 
the conditions necessary to make standardiza- 
tion workable; and second, because employees 
are difficult to get under any conditions. I 
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think the latter is accounted for largely by 
the present shortage of women workers in all 
industries, and also by the fact that women 
are unwilling to work at housework. The op- 
portunities for social contacts that are offered 
in other businesses, make them more attractive, 
and the social stigma which still exists in the 
minds of most people who consider housework, 
is still a great handicap. I am of the opinion 
that it is largely a matter of education of both 
employer and employee and that we do have 
to face the fact of the shrinking supply of 
houseworkers and must therefore consider 
supplementary ways and means of performing 
household tasks such as, for instance, co-opera- 
tive community kitchens, bakeries, laundries, 
ete. 

There are a number of cities in the east 
which are attempting to solve this problem. 
They are securing workers largely from the 
married women group; women who _ haye 
families of their own and are able to give a 
few hours each day to this work. These ex- 
periments are in the main successful. Of 
course the workers are untrained, having had 
experience usually only in their own homes, 
or, in a few instances, having before their 
marriage been employed as domestic workers. 


Denma:k 


Mr. 8S. Neumann, of the Department 
of Labour and Social Insurance, Copen- 
hagen, stated that the Trade Union of 
Maid Servants had tried to obtain great- 
er uniformity regarding working hours 
by establishing a system of contracts 
providing for special payments for 
work done after regular hours, but 
hitherto, there had not been any remark- 
able results. The Housewives’ Corpora- 
tion, which extends over the whole 
country of Denmark, with regard to this 
employment, remark that their ex- 


periences were that there is less uni-- 


formity in household service than in any 
other work, and the Trade Union of 
Maid Servants cannot accomplish its 
purpose unless work is specialized in 
each household, regarding the nature of 
the work as well as the hours. 


here are professional schools in Den- 
mark for the maid servant, founded by 
private enterprise, but some of them 
are subsidized by the Government. The 
best known among these schools is the 
“Professional School of Maid Ser- 
vants’’, founded and directed by a trade 
union of the maid servants. 
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In accordance with information re- 
ceived from ‘‘The Housewives’ Cor- 
poration’’ the salary is at present, in 
Copenhagen, free living excluded: 


Cooks, 75 Kr. a month. 
Housemaids, 55-60 Kr. a month. 
Nursemaids, 50 Kr. a month. 
Maids-of-all-work, 60-80 Kr. a month. 


Owing to the inere:se cf servants in 
Denmark being limited, The House- 
wives’ Corporation has begun a move- 
ment ‘‘to induce young ladies to act as 
maid servants, and they have to some ex- 
tent responded to this appeal.’’ 


France 


Madame Letellier, Labour Inspectress, 
Paris, France, stated that there had been 
in Paris, a trade union eailed ‘‘Gens de 
Maison’’, comprising all categories of 
servants, but this’ union had ceased to 
exist a few years before the war. At the 
present time she did not know of any 
association grouping servants. They had 
schools for householders and household 
duties were taught in all girls’ schools, 
especially in professional schools. They 
had no regular schools for servants such 
as those found in Switzerland and other 
countries, though. there were in Paris 
numerous courses in culinary training. 


Salaries for servants were very high 
since the war. Cooks of medium class 
households earn from 120 to 150 
franes per month. Chambermaids from 
100 to 120 franes, and more if they ean 
sew well. General servants were paid 
1.25 and 1.74 franes per hour. 


Sweden 


Dr. E. Gunnar Huss, Bureau Chief of 
the Government Labour Board, Stoek- 
holm, Sweden, gave the following in- 
formation : 


The household servants’ work as to hours 
and efficiency has not yet been regulated 
either by the state or ly private agreement be- 
tween household workers and their employers. 
On the other hand, servants nowadays are in- 
sured against accident, invalidity and old age. 
The premiums for -aceilient insuranee ere te 
be paid by the ensploveis. 
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-In the City cf Stoekbolm as well as in 
mary towns, there are housewerkeiy’ unicns 
working in the interest of the house servants. 
These unions desire to carry through the 
eight-hour scheme, but limit themselves at 
present to the following programme :— 


1. Household work to be done 
o’clock am. and 7 o’clock p.m. 


2. Sundays free after 5 o’clock p.m. 
Extra pay for work at overtime. 


3 
4. Fourteen days holiday yearly with full 
wages and payment for boarding. 


5. Municipal labour offices, with exclusion 
of private ones. 


6. Abolition of the old laws regulating the 
relations between household servants and em- 
ployers. 


7. Full and effective training for the 
household servants in the different kinds of 
domestic work. 


8. Household servants not to be spoken to 
by their Christian names, but by ‘‘Miss’’ 
(Froken). 


Since June, 1919, there has been in opera- 
tion a Housewives’ Alliance with seat in 
Stockholm including about 50 branches all over 
the country and working for the good of the 
homes. The Alliance encourages home indus- 
try and practical and work-saving home ar- 
rangements. It has also started a co-opera- 
tive movement for the purchase and sale of 
industrial and agricultural products, import 
of articles, etc., but has preferred not to in- 
terfere with the claims of the Household 
Workers’ Union. - 


The alliance, which is neutral in political 
‘and religious matters, comprises housewives of 
all shades of society, employers as well as em- 
ployed, and that explains why it avoids taking 
any stand with regard to the said claims. 


There are a great number of schools for 
training of household workers; housewifery 
schools, (hushallsskolor) and apprentice schools. 
The former schools and also some of the lat- 
ter are subventioned by the state and are 
subjected to certain regulations as to 
of teaching, qualifications of teachers, etc. The 
new School Law of 1918, regarding continua- 
tion and vocational schools, takes up house- 
hold work as a vocation on the same line as 
other technical professions. Any community 
has therefore the right to enforce training in 
household work for every girl who works in 
such work, either for her living or in her own 
home. 

It is nowadays very difficult to get good 
servants, whether trained or not trained, as 
“young women prefer an occupation permitting 
a greater personal independence. 


As to wages, there exists an official investi- 
gation with regard to the years 1914 and 1919. 
The average monthly wages were at these 
dates. In Stockholm and in the whole country, 
as follows: 


between 7 
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Stockholm The whole 
country 
1914 1919 1914 1919 
Riree ar: Kroner 
Housekeepers ~.....- 23 75 23 53 
Housemaids ........ 18 45 16° 4°36 
Servants performing 
alone all work ... 19 50 16. 38 
COOKS © eve Pees s 25/7260 18. 38 
Kitchen maids ...... 15 35 18 38 


The value of board and lodging was, in 1914, 
estimated at 33 Kr., in Stockholm, and 31 
Kr., in the whole country, and in 1919, at 88 
Kr. in Stockholm and 8&2 Kr. in the whole 
country. 


The information received for 1919, concein- 
ing wages and value of board and lodging 
might, upon the whole, still be valid. 


The exchange of domestic labour is now for 
the greatest part concentrated in the public 
labour exchanges of Sweden (Sveriges offent- 
liga arbetsformedling), which are spread over 
the whole country, and form a systematically 
working organization. The different offices 
are managed by local bodies, but are support- 
ed and supervised by the State. 


Switzerland 


In reply to a letter addressed to the 
Servants’ Employment Office, Zurich, 
Switzerland, the following information 
was received from Mr. L. Eberhard: 


There are in all large towns of Switzerland, 
strong Catholic societies of domestic servants, 
which come under the direction of the Catholic 
clergy, forming a Swiss Union, having their 
own office and official organ of the Union un- 
der the title ‘‘Home and Foreign Countries’’. 
They form a strong organization; their mem- 
bers have tri-monthly meetings, annual festi- 
vals, and several courses of study offer them 
many sources of encouragement. 


The organization of the non-Catholic dates 
only from last year, when the Zurich Neutral 
Society of Servants was founded. I am not 
aware of others having similar societies in other 
cities; but here and there, exist free Sunday 
meetings frequented more for distraction and 
mutual edification. (A socialistic society was 
formed last year but I have not been able to 
learn anything of its workings.) 


Since last year, a movement has been on foot 
in Switzerland to give legal status to condi- 
tions under which domestic servants will be 
employed. This movement following con- 
ferences between societies of ladies and those 
of domestic servants, which took place at 
Zurich led to the establishment . of ‘‘The 
Directions’’, the principal points of which, 
have been likewise adopted at Winterthur, 
Bale, St. Gall and at Berne. Its decisions, 
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however, have not yet a legal status. However, 
the societies of ladies and of domestics are 
about elaborating a contract of normal work, 
which will be made obligatory by the authori- 
ties, but the negotiations to this effect have 
not yet materialized. 


The Society of Domestic Servants, holds 
monthly meetings at which lectures are given, 
and courses of sewing and culinary art, and 
in the winter they meet every Sunday for the 
exercises of Choir practice. The Ladies’ 
Society of General Utility place at the dis- 
position of the servants, on Sunday, beautiful 
halls where lectures, ete., are given such as 
the- Olive Sunday Home (Sonntagsheim de 
l’Olivier). The Martha Society does likewise, 
in the Martha district. 


It has also been decided to establish a dwell- 
ing house for servants and a home for old 
servants. But financial difficulties will no 
doubt delay a long time the realization of this 
plan. The housewives’ society, called in Zurich 


_ the Commission of Service, is made up from 


representatives of different ladies’ societies, 
which aim to promote utility interests to a 
larger extent. In other cities, the necessary 
negotiations with servants were taken in hand 
by existing societies of ladies, or by special 
committees. 


There are not in Switzerland, to my 
knowledge, associations of housewives whose 
special aim is economy by means of com- 
mon stock purchases of food-stuffs, etc. The 
want has not been felt, thanks to the existence 
of a great number of associations of con- 
sumers which elect women as members of their 
board. 


The ‘‘ Directions’’ referred to above are as 
follows: 


After granting fewer hours of work, and 
raising the salaries of all categories of pro- 
fessions, it is necessary that the condition 
of persons in domestic service also be re-ad- 
justed on lines of progress. By reason of mul- 
tiplicity of domestic concerns, and the im- 
possibility of foreseeing daily events, and of 
the diversity of servants’ aptitudes, it is much 
more difficult to conform working hours of 
domestic servants to the rules laid down for 
other professions. In cases where the pre- 
vailing customs of the house have been satis- 
factory to both parties, the status quo should 
continue. Wherever changes are desirable, in 
disputed cases or new places, the following 
principles should be kept in view. On carry- 
ing them out, consideration should be given 


to the household necessities and the wants of | 


the servants. 


1. Working hours—Daily work, taking in 
mealtime, comprises an average of 13 hours. 
The distribution of free time is left in each 
household to personal understanding. Work 
should finish as soon as possible, and after 
7 o’clock at night cursory tasks only should 
be given. As it is impossible to give free 
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time on the days of general cleaning up, 
washing and ironing days, each week there 
Should be given four hours of leisure with 
permission to go out. When on account of 
extra work it is impossible to allow of free 
time compensation should be made (for in- 
stance one Sunday or a Sunday afternoon) or 
else extra remuneration. Instead of daily 
leisure time, a convenient hour could be given 
to permit the servant attending night school. 
The variation in the hours of day labour should 
be made by mutual consent. 


2. The work on Sunday should be as 
limited as possible. Every second Sunday, 
time should be allowed for religious obser- 
vances. (To Catholic servants one Sunday, 
the low mass, 6 or 7 o’clock and the following 
Sunday, the mass with sermon.) Every Sun- 
day afternoon should be free, the hours. of 
leisure on week days can be limited in piro- 
portion. 


3. Work done after 9 o’elovk at night for 
the pleasure of the employer should be recom- 
pensed by free time or paid 1 Fr. an hour. 


4. Vacations—After one year’s service, the 
servant has the right to 15 days’ vacation 
with salary and the equivalent of her board 
in the ordinary fare of the countiy (at the 
present time 3 Fr. a day in Zurich). These 
holidays are really given to rest. When there 
is no cause whatever of complaint it is not 
permitted to dismiss the young girl before 
On the 
other hand, the servant will not be permitted 
to cancel her contract. after New Year’s nor 
after the vacations. 


5. Bedroom—The young girl should have a 
room that is sanitary, that she can close, hav- 
ing an outside window to let in fresh air 
also a good bed for her own exelusive use. Tf 
the room cannot be heated, the servant must 
have the use of some heated apartment to 
spend her free time. 


6. Insurance—The servant has the right 
to have herself insured against illness, at the 
expense of her employer. 


7. Salary—The minimum wage for young 
girls just out of school, from 14 to 16, is 15 
Fr., for older girls without trade, (unskilled) 
from 25 to 30 Fr. 50 Fr. for those who can 
keep house themselves, and cook homely fare. _ 
To resident servants, the salary is regulated 
according to the aptitudes of the maid, and 
the requirements of the house. It is not al- 
lowable to keep servants without pay, even 
under the pretext of ‘‘voluntary’’ service. 


To advise in the affairs of domestic ser- 
vants, the post of ‘‘Servants’ Secretary’? 
has been established, which is subordinate to 
a Commission of household service, composed 
of representatives from the societies of the 
housewives and servants interested. It is pro- 
posed to prepare a contract to be used by ser- 
vants. 
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The members of the undersigned societies, and 
the other ladies who keep servants, are requested 
to adhere as much as possible to the above 
‘<Pirections’’. Thanks to a better organiza- 
tion and simplified domestic economy, thanks 
also to a greater participation in household 
duties by the mistress of the house and her 
daughters, it will be possible, in many cases 
to lessen the servant’s work. The latter by 
a conscientious employment of her time and 
the faithful accomplishment of her duties, will 
faciliate the realization of the proposed amelior- 
ations. With mutual good will, a too scrupulous 
interpretation of the above mentioned points, 
may be avoided, and an agreeable understand- 
ing in each household will facilitate the or- 
ganization of a rule for work, which will per- 
mit the carrying out of a well regulated 
household, and will spare the servant’s health, 
and give them the right to freely dispose 
of a part of their time. 


The following societies have adopted the 
‘‘Directions’’: 

The Zurich Section of the Society of Public 
Welfare of Ladies and Martha Society. 

The Zurich Section of the Society of the 
Friends of Young Women. 

‘¢Ladies’ Union Fraternity’’. 

Direction of the Ladies’ Central of Zurich. 

Association of Ladies of the French Church. 


Union of the Societies of Catholic Servants 
of Switzerland. 

Society of Servants 
neighbourhood. 

The rules and bylaws of the Society of 
Servants of Zurich and its neighbourhood 
adopted at the inaugural meeting at Clocken- 
hof on July 6, 1919, are as follows: 


1. This Society seeks to ameliorate the 
social condition of servants, by means of 
an amicable understanding with the 
Ladies’ Societies, and to promote the 
professional and _ intellectual formation 
of its members.: 
2. The Society, as such, is neutral, as to 
politics and religion. ’ 
3. Admission to the ‘society is made 
through the administration, after having 
notified a member of the Council or by 
having one’s name inscribed on a list to 
be found by those interested at the 
Sunday reunion. 
4, Each member must pay at least 50Rp. 
(12 cents) a month. 
5. The society names a council of seven 
members, composed of president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and three 
assessors. The president only is elected 
by the society. The other members of 
the administration divide the charges be- 
. tween themselves. (See below transitory 
arrangements. ) 


of Zurich and _ its 
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6. The council is elected for two years at 
the April meeting. The members who re- 
sign before are replaced at a meeting 
of the Society. 


7. The administration prepares the agenda 
of the general meetings and carries out 
their decisions. It appoints the necessary 
numbers of controllers to gather the 
monthly contributions in their respective 
districts, and report all changes of ad- 
dress. It appoints for two years, audi- 
tors, who must audit the accounts before 
the April meeting. 


8. The council meets at least every two 
months to report on questions of a pro- 
fessional character or of general interest. 
It organizes a New Year’s festival and a 
summer excursion. 


9. In the April reunion the administra- 
tion gives an: account of its work and - 
the treasurer an account of its finances. 


10. To vote, all that is required, is to 
have a majority of those members pre- 
sent; in case of a tie, the president’s 
vote counts double. 


11. Members who continually act in a 
manner contrary to the interests of the 
society, or who purposely trouble the 
peace of its members, or again those who 
during three months have failed to pay 
the monthly contribution, can be expelled 
by the council from the society. 


12. To dissolve the society, it would re- 
quire the vote of three-quarters of the 
members. 


TRANSITORY ARRANGEMENTS. 


A provisignal council is elected up to the 
spring of 1920. Up to that date also the ad- 
ministration of affairs can be confided to 
persons who do not belong to the servant class. 


Other Countries 


The reply from Belgium stated that 
very little organized effort had so far 
been made, but indicated that some ac- 
tion might be taken in the near future. 
The reply from Japan stated that lttle 
had yet been done, but that owing to the 
erowing spirit of individualism among — 
domestic workers, the need for some or- 
ganized effort towards standardization 
was becoming rapidly more pronounced. 


In Persia, the government was con- 
templating opening schools of instruc- 
tion for Household Workers. 
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Reasons Why Housework is Unpopular 


From the foregoing information 
gathered from many countries, from the 
opinions of prominent industrial and 
social welfare authorities who have 
studied the household problem, and 
from our own investigations, we conclude 
the following to be the reasons which 


predominate in keeping girls from 
housework : 
Ist. Social inferiority. Not from the 


employer’s point of view, but from 
workers in every occupation, from office 
work to selling chewing gum and pop- 
corn. 

2nd. No stated hours of work. 

3rd. Loneliness, confinement and ab- 
sence of encouragement, of stimulus 
from other workers, where only one 
maid is kept. 

4th. No opportunity for advance- 
ment. This is much emphasized. 

dth. Often uncomfortable surround- 
ings. 

6th. Housework offers fewer chances 
of marriage. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


Social Inferiority—can be removed 
by housewives placing girls on the same 
footing as other workers; abolishing the 
use of Christian name if desired; time 
for meals and neat equipment for dining 
table. In too many homes the kitchen 
walls bound the houseworker’s horizon. 
She works, eats, entertains her visitors 
there. Shops and factories and offices 
might lose in popularity, if the workers 
were forced to use them as dining, work- 
ing, living and social rooms. 

Day’s work arranged to take from 
8—9 hours over a spread of 13 hours. 
This will mean less service for afternoon 
teas, evening attendance, ete., but where 
one maid is kept, it is the only fair way. 

Not any two homes are quite alike 
as to conditions, but in each home work 
ean be systematized. 

When schedule of work is finished, 
leisure time between tasks should be- 
long to the workers without question 
from the mistress. 
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Endeavours should be made to bring 
housework up to the standard of a pro- 
fession. 


Uncomfortable surroundings, when 
they exist, can be easily remedied by 
the mistress. 


As to housework offering fewer ehances 
of marriage, men seeking wives among 
the home trained workers, greatly in- 
crease their chances of a happy mar- 
riage, if they only knew it. 

Many thinkers on the subject ad- 
vocate when possible that workers live 
out. This system, where it obtains, 
wipes out objections to housework on 
basis of social standing, confinement, 
chances of meeting people, and deserves 
consideration for the future. 


Conditions on the farm are somewhat 
different to those in eities. The social 
inferiority complained of is very often 
absent on a farm, where the farmer and 
his help, both male and female, eat at 
the same table, and share the family 
life. 


While hours of work cannot very 
well be standardized during the sum- 
mer, long working hours in that season 
are more than made up for by the Icisure 
of the winters, where work on a tarm 
is at a minimum. 

More scope for advaneement exists 
in the country, as many girls marry 
prosperous young farmers. It should 
also be mentioned that Canadian farm 
life is much more comfortable on the 
whole, than the agricultural homes in 
most of Europe. ; 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


After mature deliberation, upon in- 
formation obtained, we are prepared to 


‘recommend the following, as a means 


toward working out a solution of the 
household help problem :— 


Make a practical study of housework 
and housekeeping a part of the School 
Curriculum for all girls— beginning 
preferably at the age of 10—12 so as 
catch and hold interest early in life. 

Utihzing for this purpose existing 
agencies throughout the Dominion, and 
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enlarging their scope to meet these 
needs. 

That since it is on the women who 
employ help that rests the onus of 
placing housework on a business basis, 
to them we appeal, to begin now to give 
houseworkers equal opportunities with 
the office, store and factory workers. 
Employers pay a girl for work, not for 
her life. Give her a chance for self- 
development and graded financial re- 
turns. 

An appeal is made to all housewives 
whether in large or small establish- 
‘ments, to simplify housework in non-es- 
sentials. Greater participation in house- 


hold duties is recommended on the part 


of the mistress of the house and her 
daughters, to lessen the maid’s work, 
especially when only one is kept. 


Further, by Standardization of 
‘Household Service—as Mrs. Raymond 
Robins suggests, raise it to the status 
of a profession, as- nursing now is. 


Once this is accomplished, we think 
‘the difficulty in securing the household 
helpers will disappear, as the work will 
-appeal to a larger class of intelligent 
girls. Housewives need education along 
-standardization of work and working 
rours, fully as much as houseworkers. 
They should arouse themselves, and 
take a business view of the question. If 
mistresses want constant service, and 
can afford it, they can employ a double 
shift of workers, otherwise they must go 
without continual all-day service. No 
business man expects office or factory 
help to work overtime without extra 
pay. 

But there is one thing any housewife 
ean do, and that is to arrange a daily 
schedule occupying so many _ stated 
hours. Should housewives not under- 
stand household management — and 
many do not—they should set about 
learning it. There is more than instinct 
needed in managing a home today, and 
it is a necessary part of every girl’s 
training. 


Not housework itself, but the con- 
ditions surrounding it, cause young 
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women to shun it. It is here, where 
the ‘‘Mistress Problem’’. comes in. 
Housework, onee it is raised to the status 
of a profession by training schools, 
standards of efficiency, certificates and 
diplomas, will become as popular as it 
deserves to be, for, after all, it is funda- 


mentally the real vocation of the ma- 


jority of women. : 
Any society or organization, with or 


‘without provincial help, contemplating 


an effort to establish training schools for 
houseworkers in Canada and thereby 
raising household work to the standard 
of a technical profession, will find a 
considerable amount of information in 
the foregoing report. Sweden, to our 
mind, seems to be in the vanguard of 
progress on this question, but might seem 
a little advaneed for Canadian ideas. On 
the other hand, Switzerland’s method 
deals with this question in a more con- 


servative manner while safeguarding the. 


interests of the servants and assuring 
the employers of a fair return for wages 
paid, and might commend itself more 
readily to Canadian housewives. 


A eoncerted effort among women’s or- 
ganizations in Canada to standardize 
domestic service would, we think, enlist 
federal and provincial sympathy, and it 
would be only a short time before we 
had all over our country these training 
schools where thousands of young women, 
whether to earn a living, or in their 
own homes, would acquire the scientific 
knowledge of housework rendered ab- 
solutely necessary from modern econo- 
mic conditions. 


On the home rests this huge structure 
we call civilized society, and its con- 
tinued maintenance largely depends on 
the intelligent and competent admini- 
stration of the home. 
wise drift to a communistic form of liv- 
ing (advocated by extreme socialists), 
but abhorrent to many people, and per- 
haps more so to the British, where every- 
thing that made home so dear would be 
but a memory. 


(Sg¢d.) HeEnrimrra Pops, 


Chairman of Committee. 


We shall other- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE FOUR 
WEEK PERIOD OF JANUARY 3 TO JANUARY 29, 1921 


REPORTS from employment offices to 
the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada, De- 
partment of Labour, for the four-week 
period of January 3 to January 29, 
1921, show an increase in the number 
of placements as compared with the 
preceding period. The offices reported 
that 15,321 placements were effected 
during the period as compared with 
18,977 reported during the previous 
four weeks, an increase of 1,344. 
During the period under review 
regular placements by weeks were re- 
ported as follows: week ended January 
8 :—3,646; week ended January 15 :— 
4,014; week ended January 22 ;—3,927; 
week ended: January 29 :—3,734. In 
addition, 5,093 casual jobs (employment 
of a duration of less than one week) 
were supplied and were reported by 


weeks as follows: week ended January 
8;—1,278; week ended January 15;— 
1,260; week ended January 22 ;—1,468; 
week ended January 29 ;—1,087. Place- 
ments in casual work during the pre- 
ceding period totalled 4,342, represent- 
ing an increase during the period under 
review of 751, 

The accompanying chart presents in 


graphic form the number of appli- 


cations, vacancies and placements week 
by week, since the beginning of October, 
1919. It will be noted that the curve for 
applications indicates a steadily in- 


¢@reasing number of applicants re- 


gistered at the offices, during January 
of this year. This increase may be 
largely attributed to registration in the 
larger municipalities in connection with 
the operations of the Emergency Re- 
hef Fund. The chart indicates also 
that during the period under review 
a downward tendency was shown by 
the curve for vacancies, this decline be- 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED JANUARY 29, 1921. 
Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placementa 
unplaced registered unfilled at notified referred to reported 
Office at beginning during beginning of during vacancies during 
of period period period per.od during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 
Amberstenccc soon eee 66 5 131 4 16 5 lee 5 31 & ot | 4 
Halitaxan eee maeatees 862 5d 489 18 40 28 79 29 75 g Tah 9 
New Glasgow........ 199 20 199 13 66 8 68 5 ‘3 1 55 1 
DY CUES: oes see 220 4 170 27 9 2 74 29 149 46 76 15 
y 1,347 84 989 62 131 43 298 68 308 61 209 | 29 
Nova Scotia ..... cies eee bese = = 
1.431 1.051 174 366 369 238 
Monatoniece. ces tean 287 21 298 88 122 3 252 62 196 56 195 52 
287 21 298 88 122 3 252 62 196 56 195 52 
New Brunswick.. (fetid Pest ee i 
308 336 125 314 262 247 
TB RIAU ot dahon 110 0 296 0 43 0 85 0 128 0 127 0 
Montreal LERUS Chis. 862 90 2,973 A} 43 99 292 238 571 167 498 129 
Oiurehec ais dcids nee: 214 15 254 27 119 7 43 4 174 9 162 6 
Sherbrooke.......... 65 17 138 68 13 23 65 14 66 40 61 35 
Three Rivers:22..06 0 95 11 48 27 0 1 6 14 lve 27 5 15. 
1,346 133 3,679 395 248 130 491 270 956 243 853 185: 
Quebec. eee 5 re a a ae |e ee ee 
1.479 4,034 378 761 1,199 1,038 
Belleville: ee 48 11 99 12 4 1 93 13 05 7 100 8 
Brantiord.is teen 107 8 214 Bal Work ies He Mel 160 9 177 7 169 6 
Chatham: 32. 0a: 1 0 120 0. 12 2 135 0 120 0 120 0 
Wobalittaten. ac. ee Olen eb aks 0 149 1 116 0 204 1 162 1 151 oO 
Fort William.. ...... 159 11 420 0 162 1 408 1 242 0 216 O 
Guelph oie ae en 159 20 144 25 67 61 148 18 85 9 109 6 
Hamilton.ves ieee e 526 Pe PPA OP 158 2 81 119 184 97 115 96 60 
IKanestonien ven ascent 89 1 214 4 26 1 341 5 283 2 226 YA 
Kaheheneracty te cock 55 6 207 2 29 1 151 4 140 1 64 } 
Tondo wets 187 26 246 118 30 105 134 105 105 63 102 60: 
Niagara Falls........ 6 0 72 1 117 1 291 3 52 0 42 0; 
INOTtDEBSY nutes ce. 46 1 110 0 3 7 208 1 106 0 110 6G 
OsHAWaS tea sscte sais 87 1 163 23 26 6 111 16 105 4 122 4 
Ottawa(Dalhousie St.) 80 0 79 0 49 0 12 0 22 0 36 mt 
Ottawa (Queen St.)... 181 50 592 116 16 9 187 124 371 TE 365 57 
Rembrokeauccie ss... 3 0 87 0 327 2 155 4 80 0 81 0 
Peterborough........ 53 3 DAE. 25 63 9 83 20 85 22 73 12 
POLGRALUIUT enter scot baictors aoe 1 430 5 330 0 423 6 547 % 441 & 
St. Catharines....... 36 6 224 Qifen\ eaer eaeees 4 138 15 103 15 92 1k 
DeraNOMASha. oc carr. 165 0 258 0 10 8 102 2 O14 0 91 | oO 
SORIA estes nee lmcasineee 0 78 Oitliat.s eee 4 93 2 77 2 76 5 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 7 0 176 Z 115 My 342 2 158 0 159 0 
SUMOUly sneer wo 8 0 188 0 264 15 1,029 0 158 0 158 0 
AUbamiosihel se. and roe eice. 0 0 260 0 568 1 Seis 1 258 0 256 0 
Toronto— 
Men’s Industrial... . 7,288 0 6,048 0 388 0 812 0 1,051 0 664 0 
Men’s Farm....... 165 0 278 0 60 0 213 0 247 0 247 0 
Women’s Domestic. Oe a adetes eye 0 441 0 468 0 829 0 363 0 22t 
Women’s Indvstrial. 0 9 0 238 0 291 0 56. 0 43 0 39 
Women’s Clerical... ORigeectt 0 272 0 54 0 135 0 143 0 102 
Women’s Farm..... 0 12 0 35 0 58 0 79 0 32 0 16 
Men’s Unskilled.... 11 0 430 0 2, 0 61 0 428 0 367 0 
WiAndsorene aioe cinch ans 297 8 430 5 1 7 359 1 359 3 358 3 
9,764 176 | 14,040 1,522 2,787 1,200 6,847 1,636 5,784 908 5,091 618 
Ontario pete EK : frmemmareatE St 9 (sR Sy CME ee i UN ah Oo AE od [es Sa alta ass 
9,940 15 562 3.987 8 483 6,692 5,709 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED JANUARY 29, 1921—Con. 
Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements 
unplaced registered unfilled at notified referred to reported 
Office at beginning during beginning of dunng vacancies during 
of period period period period during period period 
Men —___| et | ome) "sen [Women “Men Women| “Men | Wom Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women! Men | Women 
ise den see a Tacit 20 | isl dP 1 evi Sop aS oS deS 2 Silos Seas, hoes io 20 181 47 | 27 45 125 37 147 56 131 29 
Daumphinn. wee. Hoe {i 0 75 2 20 0 72 OO cei Se 0 69 2 
Portage La Prairie. . 49 3 142 15 2 6 152 20 170 17 138 12 
Winnipeg— 
220 Bannatyne Ave. 378 0 2,015 0 306 0. 482 0 518 0 430 0 
Henry Ave. ....... 0 0 591 0 374 0 837 0 588 0 588 0 
MainiSts;tcacs. 17 13 - 18 12 6 325 18 310 16 310 16 
Imperial Bank Bld’g 0 146 187 0 172 0 156 0 121 0 78 
216 Bannatyne Ave. 0 725) 557 0 102 0 606 0 470 0 419 
Winnipeg Juvenile. . 0 0 2 193 0. 0 66 52 47 47 46 47 
524 207 4,043 1,019 741 331 2,059 891 1,780 707 E712 603 
Manitoba........ came are |e ee | ee SO a OED be he cheese | 
731 5 862 1,672 2.858 2,487 eiesee es serge aN LO lye ts he pieee ns te bea ROME ye. NY RBBB yn lie BABI S Fy he BOIS 
eee te ae Meee a at Pa ep elk Ge ake Seg eg | RL Le ee eo pede (oe ay sn ie a ae nc 23 0 46 9 5 2 35 11 51 10 36 (i 
Moose-Jaw........:. 357 14 43 50 10 4 1B 72 136 78 150 38 
IND Battlesordan.. sa ae 1 23 D4 13 4 Dees 4 21 3 19 1 
Prince Albert........ 20 0 383 6 33 2 431 8 370 3 130 2 
Regina tcmetachin ws 5 4: 188 34 714 181 6 27 151 166 286 125 257 100 
Saskatooneee seat. 275 4 466 115 a 7 235 134 432 108 406 90 
Swi t Current........ 59 4 114 10 1 1 62 18 Ue 12 72 9 
Wievourniiey car. erie 11 1 20 4 0 1 14 3 12 3 12 2 
Te ee ae ee 13 1 70 13 5 2 67 8 63 19 47 6 
968 59 2,275 390 80 50 1,094 424 1,446 352 1,109 255 
Saskatchewan... .|_____— ee Re. pile es a ee: 
1,027 2,665 139 1.518 1,798 1,364 
Calvarya = sas finance 913 30 1.471 323 52 ay) 522 302 593 290 528 176 
Drumbellerteseansae: 117 8 212 19 0 0 93 16 110 11 89 9 
Bdmontonvssane eee 45d 18 1,756 449 172 31 1,133 423 1,173 458 1,141 378 
Wethbridee ss) eee 97 & 114 23 0 0 Gy) 10 57 10 55 10 
Medicine Hat........ 106 0 116 13 0 3 Gy 13 57 83 57 13 
Calgary-Juvenile Sec- 
LOM ee cee eee 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 0 5 0 5 0 
1,688 58 3,677 827 224 89 1,868 764 1,995 782 1,875 586 
Alberta clic ceisler eae e 
1,746 4,504 313 2,632 2,777 2,461 
Cranbrooke........... 26 1 250 2 65 1 233 ‘2 223 1 200 1 
Rerniceae ree. tae ce. 0 0 74 3 0 0 52 3 Sy 3 51 3 
Crandillotkga eae ee 31 0 80 0 0 0 18 0 16 0 12 0 
Kamloops............ 39 3 387 22 0 0 318 19 30,7 19 132 17 
Kelowna... aisewseen 2 0 61 2 0 0 18 2 18 2 18 1 
Nanalm Gea ae 51 0 76 0 0 0 43 0 42 0 42 0 
IN GS O15 eee os Bate 27 8 153 8 0 0 151 8 143 9 123 7 
_ New Westminster. ... 191 0 143 2 0 0 71 2 71 2 67 0 
Prince George........ 0 0 68 0 0 0 76 0 48 0 48 0 
princes Wpertiaas ae 117 0 218 0 4 0 120 0 115 0 115 0 
Revelstoke........... 0 0 2 1 17 1 0 0 68 1 57 0 
Vancouver— 
Riehardast.. eevee 1,411 34 1,934 281 0 22 131 201 169 226 138 185 
PowelluStapee seoct 93 0 3,507 0 0 0 443 0 610 0 558 0 
Vernon .ce een ee 219 3 94 4 0 0 35 2 34 1 34 1 
Wietoria..n.c eee eee 690 36 728 165 0 39 Tht 101 97 cih7i 71 68 
Sve 85 7,845 490 86 63 1,780 340 2,013 381 1,666 283 
British Columbia Ee is 3 j ees wn 
3.822 8,335 149 2.120 2.334 1,849 
18,661 eee ae 823 | 36,846 | 4,753 4,419 1,903 | 14,683 | 4,455 | 14,478 | 3,490 | 12,710 2,611 
Total for Canada. Se SS Sa es ee ee 
: 23,484 41 698 6,°93 13.144 17,968 15,321 
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ing due in part to the curtailment of 
activities by employers, 
annual . stocktaking and inventory 
period. The curve for placements shows 
a marked decline, following closely the 
curve for vacancies. 

The accompanying table presents in 
some detail the work of the offices for 
the four-week period ended January 
29, 1921. It will be noted that at the 
beginning of the period (January 8) 
there were 20,484 applicants unplaced. 
This compares with 34,318 applicants 
unplaced 6n January 29, 1921, after 
allowance had been made for cancel- 
lation and placements. The number of 
vacancies remaining unfilled on January 
3 totalled 6,328, while the unfilled vacan- 
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cies on January 29 were reported as 
7,934. On comparing the above with 
the corresponding period of last year, 
it may be of interest to note that the 
total number of applicants unplaced on 
January 31, 1920, totalled 27,641, while 
the number of vacancies unfilled on this 
date was 10,039. 

During the period at present under 
review, the number of applications 
registered at the offices was 41,599, of 
which 36,846 were men and 4,753 were 
women. The number of vacancies noti- 
fied by employers to the service during 
this period totalled 19,144. When com- 
pared with the preceding period, this 
represents a considerable increase in the 
number of vacancies recorded of 2,465. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JANUARY, 
! 1921, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


THE present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of January, 1921, and is based 
on returns received from 1,588 labour 
organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 197,928 persons. For all. oceu- 
pations reporting, 13.07 per cent of the 
members were unemployed as compared 
with percentages of 13.05 at the end of 
December, 1920; 4.02 at the close of 
January, 1920, and 3.87 at the end of 
January, 1919.* Unemployment, as used 
here has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons 
occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of un- 


*Revised figures. 


employment is based, it should be 
understood that the percentages of un- 
employment figures have reference only 
to those unions reporting. 

The percentage out of work at the 
end of January showed a nominal in- 
crease over that for the preceding 
month, due to a slight increase in slack- 
ness in the building and construction ~ 
and transportation groups, which les- 
sened activity, however, was largely 
off-set by gains in employment in the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, particularly in the garment trades. 
- Table I on next page summarizes the 
returns by provinees. Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebee, and Saskatchewan showed 
slight decreases in the percentages of 
unemployment as compared with Decem- 
ber, with large increases over January 
of previous years. In Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia 
there was more idleness than in any of 
these months. 
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Jan. 1920...|2.72 
Feb. 1920.../5.08/2.37 
Mar. 1920.../1.88/3.06 
Apr. 1920...| .61/1.03 
May 1920...| .38] .53 
June 1920...] .56] .40 
July 1920...) .10] .20 
Aug. 1920 ..| .26/1.02] 4.50 
Sept. 1920...) .25] .10 7,59) 1. 
Oct. 1920...| .34] .42] 9.54) 3.01] 3. : : : ; 
Nov. 1920...|2.21| .45/14.73) 6.39] 4.32) 4.1313.62/24.70/10.24 
Dec. 1920...\6.90\// .00|19.57 \12.29 
Jan. 1921...|5.85/8.11|13.27/14.16 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
$ 
a 
Ay 3 
Be 4 2 
23| EB z | 
Month {S| 2 a E re 
as| & ° Ss ‘ o 
&| a o| £/ £/ 8/#/ 4/4 
baie) 3| #/ 2| 21 8/ 2] 8 
ie lari Onl See i er eke a he 
Dec. 1915...| .20) .7| 9.54) 8.1] 3.2 | 7.0 | 4.3114.79] 7.98 
June 1916...| .49} .88) 1.83) 1.67] 1.2 | 2.6 |3.03] 5.80] 2.18 
Dec. 1916...| .29] .23) 3.70] 1.56} 1.01] 1.63/1.70| 2.43] 1.96 
June 1917...| .25| .22) 2.50/ .94| .58] .25] .84! 1.80] 1.20 
Dec. 1917... |2.64/4.14| 3.19] 2.45] 1.07) 2.41]1.55| 3.18] 2.50 
June 1918.../1.17| .27) .45) .37| .29) .18] .39] .921 .41 
Dec. 1918... /2.02) .42) 2.17) 2.92] 1.31] 2.15/2.07! 4.02] 2.51 
Jan. 1919...|1.25| .84| 3.93| 4.68] 3.62| §.7311.97| 5.06| 3.87 
Feb. 1919.../5.68/2.73| 4.92) 5.50] 2.82) 4.47/4.16! 7-79] 5.23 
Mar. 1919... |2.18/2.97/ 3.90) 6.67| 1.20] 5.31/3.56/ 8.22] 5.00 
Apr. 1919.../2.41/2.46| 4.39! 4.27] 1.65) 3.95/2.26110.07| 4.44 
May 1919...|4.66/3.38] 5.26) 2.61] 1.47] 2.86/1.43] 4.92) 3.63 
June 1919.../2.69/2.43] 4.00} 1.81] 1.19) 2.5111.68| 3.37/ 2.58 
July 1919.../4.13]1.48] 2.54! 1.52] .92) 2.77/1.90] 5.82) 2.43 
Aug. 1919...|5.44/1.53) 2.72/ 1.26} .81! 1.95/1.09] 4.06] 2.19 
Sept. 1919.../1.53/1.09) 2.28) 1.42} .73) 1.29] .94/ 3.98] 1.79 
Oct. 1919.../3.19/1.37| 2.50) .81/ 1.28) .59] .93/ 5.02] 2.08 
Nov. 1919.../1.21/1.57) 2.88] 2.04] 2.07] 1.20] .52/17.06| 3.59 
Dec. 1919.../1.47/2.02| 3.20) 1.90] 4.97| 6.01/2.79/18.62| 4.29 
8.97! 8.41) 2.66| 4.50) 4.92|4.01|11.78| 4.02 
er. 3.96 
3.25 3.13 
2.56 2.52 
3.96 2.40 
3.05 2.14 





























The percentages reported unemployed | 


in the different groups of industries are 
indicated in table II on page 404. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as indicated 
by 357 unions with a combined member- 
ship of 50,076 persons was considerably 
less than in December, but the percen- 
tage out of work was much larger than 
in January of the preceding years, 
14.67 per cent of the members being 
out of work as compared with percen- 
tages of 21.39, 2.96 and 3.32 in Decem- 
ber, 1920, January, 1920 and January, 
1919, respectively. As mentioned pre- 
viously, most of the increase in activity 
in the first comparison occurred in the 
clothing and laundering group, largely 
in Montreal, while the slackness as com- 
pared with January of preceding years 
was general. The percentages out of 
work, however, among workers in food, 
tobacco, liquors, textiles, cordage and 
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carpets, pulp, paper and fibre, boots and 
shoes, and glass bottle blowing were 
smaller than those registered during 
December, 1920, but in almost every 
case they exceeded the percentages 
reported in January, 1920 and 1919. 
Employment in metals, machinery and 
conveyances, printing, publishing and 
paper goods, wood-working furniture 
and jewelry was less active than in any 
of the months used in this article for 
comparative purposes. In the first 
named group the increase in idleness was 
largely caused by shortage of work in 
shipyards, particularly in Quebec and 
Ontario, but also in British Columbia. 


In addition to the members entirely 
out of work, a large number of moul- 
ders, blacksmiths, boilermakers, metal 
polishers, pattern makers, machinists, 
bakers and confectioners, cigarmakers, 
textile workers, tailors, garment, fur, 
pulp and paper workers, typographers, 
pressmen, bookbinders, lithographers, 
stereotypers, boot, shoe and _ leather 
workers, upholsterers, piano and jewelry 
workers were reported on short time. 


Reports from 637 organizations of 
transportation workers, with an agegre- 
gate membership of 81,596 persons, in- 
dicate that 7.98 per cent of the members 
were out of work as compared with 
percentages*™ of 6.09, 1.92. and 1.80 in 
December, 1920, January, 1920, and 
January, 1919 respectively. This in- 
crease In unemployment may be attri- 
buted to inactivity of steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted 
about 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting. Within this 
group large percentages of unemploy- 
ment were recorded by unions of train- 
men and maintenance of way employees. 
While conditions among carmen showed 
some Improvement in comparison with 
the December returns, this organization, 
like those of other railroad employees, 
registered less employment than in 
January of the preceding years. Navi- 


gation workers and street and electric 


*Revised figures. 
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railway employees showed larger per- 
centages out of work than in previous 
months used in this article for com- 
parative purposes, the increase in idle- 
ness in the former being due to seasonal 
lack of employment for sailors regis- 
tered in Quebee and Ontario. It may 
be noted in the former sub-group that 
returns from longshoremen are omitted 
for the first time, the reason being that 
on account of the casual nature of the 
work, figures representing conditions on 
the last working day of any month ean- 
not accurately reflect employment in the 
industry. In order, however, that com- 
parison may be made with preceding 
months the figures have also been taken 
from previous tabulations and the per- 
centages are therefore comparable. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs did not report as 
much unemployment as in December, 
but the percentage out of work was 
somewhat larger than in January, 1919 
and 1920. As in the manufacturing 
group, a large number of the organiz- 
ations making returns registered a con- 
siderable amount of short time. 


In the mining, quarrying and re- 
fining of ores group, reports were tabu- 
lated from 38 organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 12,597 persons, 
showing that 1.52 per cent of the mem- 
bers were out of work as compared 
with unemployment percentages of 1.25; 
.84 and 1.42 in December and January, 
1920, and January, 1919, respectively. 
Miners showed slightly more activity 
than in the preceding month and also 
than in January, 1919, but the per- 
centage out of work was somewhat 
larger than in January, 1920. Mill and 
smeltermen registered less employment 
than in the three comparisons. Some 
unions of miners reported that not all 
their members were working full time. 


The percentage out of work in the 
building and construction group, as 
indicated by 280 unions having a com- 
bined membership of 30,440 persons was 
30.77 as compared with 26.47 in Decem- 
ber and with 11.77 and 16.29 in January 
1920 and 1919 respectively. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpen- 
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ters and joiners, granite and stone cut- 
ters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
steam shovel and dredge men and hod 
carriers and building labourers reported 
larger percentages of unemployment 
than in any month used in this article 
for comparative purposes. — Electrical 
workers and plumbers and steam fitters 
showed slightly more activity than in 
the preceding month, with less employ- 
ment than in the corresponding month 
in 1920 and 1919. The percentage out 
of work among bridge and _ structural 
iron workers was larger than in Decem- 
ber 1920 and January, 1919, but showed 
a nominal decline in comparison with 
January of last year. <A large number 
of these unions reported that many of 
their members were on short time. 


In the public employment group, as 
indicated by returns received from 76 
organizations with a total membership 
of 5,917 persons, there was slightly more 
unemployment than in any of the 
months used here for comparison, 5.02 
per cent of the members having been 
out of work as compared with percen- 
tages of 1.26, .68 and .383 in December 
and January, 1920 and January, 1919 
respectively. This increase may be 
attributed to slackness for civic em- 
ployees, partly due to seasonal causes. 


The percentage out of work among 
logging and lumber workers, as record- 
ed by three unions with 2,043 members, 
was 9.79, as compared with 12.68 in 
December. Figures for comparison with 
January of previous years are not 
available. Reports covering 1,886 fisher- 
men showed that there was less activity 
in this trade than in December and 
January, 1920; while no returns for 
1919 are on file. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades, as registered by 143 
organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 13,373 persons, was some- 
what less prevalent than in December 
and January, 1920, but the percentage 
of idleness was larger than in January, 
1919. Hotel and restaurant employees 
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TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JANUARY 31, 1921 
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and barbers were not as fully employed 
as in any of the months used here for 
comparison. Stationary engineers and 
firemen reported reduced activity as 
compared with December, but the per- 
centage out of work was smaller than in 
January of previous years. Among un- 
classified workers and musicians and 
theatre employees there was less un- 
employment than in the preceding month 
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and also than in the corresponding 
month of 1920. There were, however, 
increases in unemployment as compared 
with January, 1919. Some of these 
organizations, in addition to the total 


unemployment, reported considerable: 
short time. 
The tabular statement on _ pages. 


406-407 presents the returns in some: 
detail. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 23 TO 
FEBRUARY 19, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


i he reports from employers 
to the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada, De- 
partment of Labour, during the four 
weeks from J anuary 23 to February 
19, inclusive, show steady declines in 
the volume of employment afforded by 
these employers, the accumulated losses 
being 7,765 persons. The change report- 
ed for each week as compared with the 
preceding week is as follows: 


Week ending January 29, a decrease 
of 235 persons or .04 per cent. 


Week ending February 5, a decrease 
of 2,786 persons or .45 per cent. 


Week ending February 12, a decrease 
of 2,371 persons or .39 per cent. 


Week ending February 19, a decrease 
of 2,373 persons or .388 per cent. 


During the four weeks under review, 
employment conditions in the different 
parts. of Canada, with the exception of 
British Columbia, were substantially 
the same, decreases on the whole being 
reported in the Maritime Provinees, 
Ontario and Quebec, and the Prairie 
Provinces. Firms in British Columbia, 
however, registered net inereases, the 
declines in the first and third weeks of 


the period being more than offset by the 
expansions in the second and last weeks. 
Within the Maritime district, the most 
in Nova. > 
Scotia, where they aggregated 2,538 
persons. In New Brunswick there was 
a nominal increase during the week of 
February 5 only, but the contractions. 
in payroll in the remaining three weeks. 
were very much smaller than those re- 
corded in the former province. The 
period opened with considerable re- 
covery from the losses previously re- 
ported in Ontario, but during the last. 
three weeks steady decreases were regis- 
tered. On the other hand, concerns in. 
Quebec recorded increases to their staffs. 
during the first two weeks in February,. 
the combined declines, however, in the 
first and last weeks of the period more 
than offsetting these gains. In the 
Prairie Provinces the most substantial 
losses occurred in Manitoba, this pro- 
vinee and Alberta showing continuous. 
shrinkages in payroll during all four 
weeks of the period. In Saskatchewan 
there was an increase only during the: 
week of February 12, but the contrac- 
tions in this province were not nearly 
as marked as in the adjoining districts.. 


pronounced losses occurred 


MakCcH, 1921 


A summary of the returns by indus- 
trial groups shows that concerns in 
Lumber and its Products, Leather 
Goods, Textiles and in the group of 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 
(largely Tobacco, Chemicals and Musi- 
eal Instruments) registered increased 
employment during each of the four 
‘weeks under review. In Edible Animal 
Products, Fur Goods, Wood Distillates 
nd Extracts and Water Transportation 
there were net gains, with declines dur- 
ing one or more of the weeks. On the 
other hand, firms in Logging, Edible 
‘Animal Products, Clay, Glass and Stone 
Products, Iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products, Pulp and Paper, Rub- 
ber Goods, Coal and Metallic Ores, 
Mining, Hotels and Restaurants, Retail 
and Wholesale Trade and Local Trans- 
portation reported decreases in employ- 
ment on the whole, with increases dur- 
ing one or more of the weeks. In Build- 
ing and Railway Construction, Non- 
Metallic Minerals other than _ coal, 
Quarrying, Telegraph and Telephone 
Operation and Railway Transportation 
there were steady declines. | 


The inerease in activity in Textiles, 
which represented partial recovery from 
the losses which were recorded during 
the last three months of 1920, occurred 
largely in the Garment, Hosiery and 
Knit Goods, and Thread, Yarn and 
Cloth Divisions, mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The gains in Leather also re- 
flect recovery from previous reductions. 
In Lumber and Its Products the ex- 
pansions in operations were reported 
largely in Sawmills, but also in Furni- 
ture Factories, indicating, in the latter, 
recovery from inventory and _ holiday 
losses, and in the former, the commence- 
‘ment of seasonal activity in the mills. 
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The greater part of the additions to 
staffs made by firms in the Miscellan- 
eous Group occurred in the Tobacco 
Division, while in Edible Plant Pro- 
ducts they were reported in Confection- 
ery and Sugar Refining Establishments. 

The most pronounced declines in em- 
ployment were. reported in Railway 
Transportation, where the contractions 
amounted to 4,332 persons. These 
declines were wide-spread in appli- 
eation; if anything, however, they were 
more marked in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinees than in the other districts. In 
this Group the reductions reflect largely 
the general depression, while those in 
Building and Railway Construction, 
also large, were partly the result of 
seasonal inactivity. In Clay, Glass and 
Stone Products most of the losses were 
reported in Glass Factories. In Iron 
and Steel Products there were marked 
fluctuations, but the increases were 
more than offset by the pronounced 
decreases which were reported in 
the different parts of the country 
during every week of the period, the 
largest changes occurring in the Crude, 
Rolled and Forged, Railway Car and 
Steel Shipbuilding Branches. Some 
slackness was shown in Abattoirs. The 
declines in Logging and Pulp and Paper 
were partly indicative of seasonal dull- 
ness, those in the former reflecting the 
inactivity between cutting and river- 
driving operations, hastened this year 
by the mild winter and the lack of snow 
which was reported in some districts. 
The mild weather also had an adverse 
effect upon employment in Coal Mines, 
particularly in Alberta. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage of change in the 
number of persons on payrolls since the 
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"base week, (J anuary 17,1920) asreport- cides fairly closely with the termination ~ 


ed by those employers making returns, 
the number averaging over 5,000 firms 
a week, The returns for the week of 
January 17, 1920, are being taken as 
base figures. It had been the intention 
to take the week of January 1, 1920, but 
this was found impracticable because of 
the abnormal situation at that time, 
due to the annual inventory and holiday 
period, and the consequent reductions 
in staffs. The week of January 17 coin- 


of this season and accordingly reflects 
more normal conditions. 


The curve remained practically steady 
during the four weeks under review 
with the exception of a slightly up- 
ward tendency manifested during the 
week of January 29. There was very 


little fluctuation shown during the three 
following weeks, the percentage below 
base being around i 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING JANUARY, 1921, 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


E MPLOYMENT in the building trades, 

as indicated by the value of building 
permits issued in 56 cities, showed a 
further decrease during January as 


compared with the preceding month, the 
total value falling from $4,654,479 in 
December to $2,372,512 in January, a 
decline of $2,281,967 or 49 per cent. All 


Maron, 1921 


the provinces except Manitoba partici- 
pated in this decrease, the reduction of 
$925,590 in Ontario being the largest. 


As compared with the figures for the 
corresponding month in 1920, there was 
a deerease of $1,580,366 or practically 
40 per cent, the value for January, 1920 
having been $3,952,878. In this com- 
parison there were increases only in 
Manitoba and British Columbia, that of 
$92,948 in the former being the larger, 
while the decline of $1,844,111 in 
‘Ontario was the most pronounced. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and 
Vancouver registered reductions in the 
value of the permits issued as compared 
with December, with increases over 
January of last year. Winnipeg and 
Edmonton showed increases in both 
comparisons, but, on the other hand, 
Toronto reported losses in both eases. 


Of the smaller centres, Sydney, Belle- 
ville, Fort William, Hamilton, Sault 
Ste. Marie and South Vancouver record- 
ed increases as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also in comparison 
with the corresponding month of 1920. 


The returns from 35 cities formerly 
used in this report’ (which are dis- 
tinguished by asterisks and which are 
also tabulated separately -for statistical 
purposes) show that the total value of 
the building permits issued by these 
cities was $2,128,742 as compared with 
$4,401,908 in December, 1920. There 
was therefore, a decrease of $2,273,166 
or nearly 52 per cent in comparison 
with the returns 
month. As compared with the corres- 
ponding month of last year, moreover, 
‘there was a decline of $1,581,183 or 
practically 48 per cent, the value for 
January, 1920, having been $3,709,925.° 
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ESTIMATED,COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS 








City. December,! January, ,| January, 

1920 1921. 1920 

$ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. |...... Re re nia ieee Sate Con ee Naa 

Charlottetown............ Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Nova Scotia............. §2,925 41,725 207,385 
SHahiiax en ease ce sor 47,155 14,175 196,865 

New Glasgow............. Nil. 50 Nil. 
SSVORCY Sole ent aan 5,770 27,500 10,520 
New Brunswick.......... 198,350 5,525 71,643 
Rrederictonuc. 7a ee Nil. il. 4,458 
*Monctonieieas case oka 16,350 5,525 55,185 
# Sten Olen Ace crest as 182,000 Nal. 12,000 
Quebeess eas. .ch hss ues 875,715 412,640 537,105 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve..... 672,900 353,225 227,655 
SOirebecee sigan eee wae 80,660 13,315 110,650 
Shawinigan Falls.......... Nil. Nil. 4,700 
*Sherbrookes.tyc.. cere 28,500 8,000 1,000 
wPhreesRIverssns5 ot cee 1,375 35,700 147,100 
*Woestmount. j.0 eee eos 92,280 2,400 46,000 
Ontario: coe etise ese 2,187,642) 1,262,052; 2,606,163 
Bellevilich ewes wre ese F 19,300 3,000 
STAND OL eecerea Lone 5,230 13,900 130,470 
Chatham. wrens 5,200 Nil... 8,450 
*HortuWilliamace ccoeseunen 1,825 13,000 550 

Glatt ees ee. een og, Nil. 2,000 Nil. 
* Guelph tee: occas sa eee 4,200 4,875 8,600 
WH aratltonesece teen oe 192,550 347,650 135,450 
Sltinostonee eens meee 1,655 1,305 6,655 
SUCH CRER: eee eee eae: 1,320 13,970 6,350 
SEONG ite kee wed 117,590 40,100 29,685 

Niagara Falls............. 66,300 19,840 Nil. 
SHAW nee te cas 2,600 2,200 4,100 
MOGtAWA tester ie whtcses 92,700 11,100 79,010 
Owen Sound soccucc anon soe 4,000 5,000 4,000 
*Peterborough, .....20.0 392,724 5,787 4,900 
*Port Arthur...... IS Bras ate 4,755 1,250 1,230 
MS tral Ordiece sates suet nce 355 5,055 4,198 
+f CatharineSunasn ons oa: 19,199 18,335 11,060 
SS tae hOMAds ses toe tee Nil. 3,050 2,800 
Sarnia $20 sak aes ours 18,830 30,510 35,720 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 5,000 20,000 6,900 
ST OLOntome cake eae 1,117,083 584,620} 1,469,330 

Wellandis stare ae tet esie 4,045 4,525 15,2 
Se WindSOL see een eck 115,050 94,400 635,950 
Wioodstocksen: ane wrntasras 13,431 280 2,500 
Manitoba................. 114,127 181,150 88,202 
*Brandontaee ame eetie 6,602 1,200 1,252 
SEBONACO emer seme 13,625 5,150 500 
AVN A boUa DN lou eae See eR nie a 93,900 174,800 86,450 
Saskatchewan............. 57,315 41,035 56,075 
w NMOose Jawa niateac ce meee ae 6,365 3,285 12,250 
*Recinacs ee ees 43,800 28,150 13,400 
a Saga tOOlsa cee. eee 7,150 9,600 30,425 
Alberta 7 sicoececicttee 226,250 48,800 66,875 
M@aloaryvasscicnme secs eles 203,400 33,000 52,000 
SH Monon: cas tease ae <s 8,900 13,400 2,650 
Wethbridees vases eens ce + 9,900 400 8,800 
Medicine Hat............. 4,050 2,000 3,425 
British Columbia........ 942,155 379,585 319,430 
e INSMAINIO. sonnets ne 750 1,860 1,650 
*New Westminster......... 12,300 10,050 9,950 
Point Greviaecee ceteris 69,450 92,875 98,425 
Prince Rupert:.....°.....+ Nil. 1,000 20,330 
South Vancouver.......... 33,390 36,780 20,740 
VANCOUVER cces eine ne > 320,905 189,210 131,110 
PVACtOLINS Soca eos ees 505,360 47,810 37,225 





$ 4,654,479|$ 2.372,512$ 3,952,878 


$ 4,401,908'$ 2,128,742/$ 3,709,925 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, 
JANUARY, 1921 





EPORTS from fifteen cities show- 

ing the number of civic employees 
temporarily employed and the wages 
paid these persons during the month of 
January, showed an increase of prac- 
tically 18 per cent in the number of 
employees and of slightly over 3 per 
cent in the wages paid, as compared 
with the preceding month. In January, 
1921, 13,129 persons were temporarily 
employed, and the wages amounted to 
$893,591.97 as compared with 11,133 
employees and an aggregate payroll of 
$922,632.22 in December, 1920. 

In comparison with the returns for 
the same period in 1920 there were in- 
creases of nearly 49 per cent in the 
number of employees and of almost 33 
per cent in the wages paid, there having 


been 8,832 employees with a total pay- 
roll of $673,123.04 in January of last 
year. These increases were largely the 
result of special work undertaken by 
the municipalities to relieve the un- 
employment situation, as were also the 
increases over December. 

Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg, Brandon, Saskatoon, Calgary, Van- 
couver and Victoria registered increases 
in the number of persons temporarily 
engaged as compared with both Decem- 
ber and January, 1920. St. John and 
Moose Jaw showed gains as compared 
with the preceding month, with declines 
in comparison with January of last year. 
On the other hand, London recorded a 
reduction as compared with December 
but an increase over the corresponding 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS JANUARY, 1921 COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1920 AND WITH JANUARY, 1920. 


——___ 





Number of employees temporarily 
employed during the month o° 




















— 


Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed during 
D105 My 


the month o!: 





City i GEER IaL Eee ie oe Se ee ee 
Dezember, | January, January. Dezember, January, January 
1920 1921 1920 1920 1921 1920 
3 $ $ 

StsuOnna.< ieee eat: 220 229 281 14.711.76 18,030.94 16.701. 23 
Montreal jee ote ie. 4,067 5,267 3,379 257.988 .51 271;551 33 216,974.72 
Eta Wee contre trainee cae 691 851 634 49,516.01 61,155.25 51,194.67 
MOLOnLOS 2k Meee area 2,013 1,413 1,523 234,201.43 133,489 .52 116,595 16 
Hamiltone stn cus tae actae 1,097 1,775 498 89,693.16 76,100.15 39,893.49 
MONO MCs i sca 507 489 352 52,308.63 50,710.21 33,239.87 
Winnipeg: etn eee ase 653 7890 631 74,831.98 80,896.21 53,035.45 
Brandon. ckee awe 2 ie 51 78 37 4,901.92 5,067.88 2,724.69 
Regiial yan saaiies ee car 149 112 120 15,239.65 11,767.08 10,042.58 
MooseJaw:.0 snes. oc aes 89 93 116 11,566.90 11,174.55 12.295. 60: 
OSL EAUIOTOD Bie Ag Malaria so A 83 89 85 9,398.04 9,622.44 8,024.35 
Calearyucinteae tances 233 352 299 28,325.24 30,700.14 32,779.15 
Edmonton sco chee s 83 20 163 5,752.96 1,438.86 11,298.71. 
IMaTICOUVeR at ene mae ee 1,009 1,340 613 87,793.85 109,568.09 ay ayes 74 
IMI CUOLIA eto a As aee. te 182 241 191 16,402.18 22,319.32 17,060.74 

AL ObALSias yeuhe oe 11,133 13,129 8,832 $922,632.22 $893 591.97 $673,123.04 








oe 
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month of 1920. At Regina, Toronto and 
' Edmonton there were decreases in both 
cases. | 

As to wages, St. John, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Brandon, Saskatoon, 
Vancouver and Victoria reported in- 
creases both as compared with the figure 
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for December and January, 1920. 
Toronto, Hamilton, London and Regina 
registered reduced payrolls in the for- 
mer, with increases in the latter com- 
parison. The reverse is true for Cal- 
gary, while at Edmonton and Moose 
Jaw, there were decreases in both cases. 


WORK OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Recommendations of Departmental Committee of Enquiry 


TN June, 1920, a committee was ap- 

pointed by the British Ministry of 
Labour ‘‘to examine the work and ad- 
ministration of the Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain and to advise 


as to their future.’’ The report of the 
Committee, which recently appeared 
(Cmd. 1054) is to the effect that ‘‘the 
employment exchanges must be retain- 
ed as a national system, that they are 
a necessary corollary to the State system 
of unemployment insurance, and that 
in the interests of national economy they 
should be made fully effective for their 
purpose.’? The unemployment insur- 
ance Act of 1920 (see LaBouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1920, page 1199) which was 
enacted during the inquiry, increased 
the number of persons compulsorily in- 
sured against unemployment from about 
33, millions (the number insured under 
the National Insurance Act of 1911, and 
subsequent acts) to about 1214 millions. 
The new act follows the precedent of 
the previous acts in being operated 
through the Employment Exchanges, 
except in so far as special arrangements 
may be made to enable definite groups 
of work people to ‘‘contract out’’ from 
the scheme. As a general rule, un- 
employed workpeople present their claim 
for unemployed benefit at the employ- 
ment exchanges, attend daily at the 
exchanges during unemployment, and 
each week receive from the exchanges 
the benefit to which they are entitled. 


The exchanges are thus the only agency 
whereby the Unemployment Insurance 
Act is administered. While, however, 
designed as a means of enabling the 
vovernment to operate a system of 
unemployment insurance, the exchanges 
were more directly intended to bring 
together those wanting work and those 
wanting workmen. The service was 
offered mainly to unorganized workers, 
and provided for this class assistance 
similar to that given by the organized 
trade unions to their members. In ad- 
dition to their normal work the employ- 
ment exchanges took a prominent part 
during the war in the mobilization 
of the national resources for war 
purposes. Since 1917, and _ through- 
out the demobilization period the 
exchanges were associated with Local 
Unemployment Committees, consist- 
ing, in the main, of representatives 
of the employers and workpeople in 
equal numbers, with a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Department. The ex- 
changes were also chosen as the means 
of administering the out-of-work dona- 
tions, a system of free unemployment al- 
lowances granted to discharged soldiers 
or war workers which has been des- 
cribed in previous issues of the LAaBouR 
GazerTrs. Special facilities also exist 
at. each exchange for providing for the 
employment of boys and girls under 18 
years of age, and last year 245 juvenile 
employment committees were working 
in co-operation with the exchanges. 
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Dealing with criticisms which had 
been directed against the exchanges on 
the ground that neither employers nor 
workpeople availed themselves of their 
agency.to an extent sufficient to justify 
the large outlay involved, the committee 
finds that most of these charges are with- 
out foundation.. The actual daily ser- 
vice averages, on the basis of 300 days 
to a year, for the last normal year be- 
fore the war, and for the first six months 
of 1920 were as follows: 








Daily averages 


1913 1920 








Registrations by workpeople.............. 9,454 10,653 
Vacancies notified by employers........... 3,944 5,021 
Placings through exchanges............... 2,984 3,451 








The following table shows for the 
Same periods the average results per ex- 
change per day, the figures for branch 
offices being credited to the exchange 
with which they are associated :— 








Daily Averages 








1913 1920 











(412 Ex- | (395 Ex- 

(changes) | changes) 
Registrations by workpeople.............. 23 27 
Vacancies notified by employers........... 10 13 
Placings through Exchanges.............. vz 9 





The exchanges were used to the great- 
est extent (as compared with other in- 
dustries) by workers in the building, 
and in the engineering- and ironfound- 
ing industries, and by employers of 
general labour and transport industries; 
while for women, domestic service ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the placings, 
with the clothing and textile industries 
next in order. The Committee expresses 
the opinion that the exchanges have not 
been fully used by and for highly skilled 
organized labour and the highest grades 
of unorganized labour. The workers in 
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the skilled trade unions get situations 
through personal touch with employers, — 
foremen or comrades, and use the ex- 
change as a last resort; in the less or- 
ganized and unskilled trades, however, 
the exchanges have had value, being the 


only adequate medium, without payment, — 


of contact between unemployed workers 
and employers. The main objection to 
the exchanges, from the side of both 
employers and workers, is on the ground 
of inadequate specialization in the staffs 
engaged in dealing with applications. 
There is also some distrust on the part 
of trade unions, on the ground that the 
exchanges have to accept notifications 
of vaeancies and to communicate them 
to applicants, whether the rates offered 
are Standard rates or not. 


The new insurance act permits entire 
industries to contract out of the scheme, 
and to undertake, through a joint com- 
mittee of employers and employed, the 
management of all unemployment in- 
surance work arising in connection with 
their members. The state contribution 
in these cases is limited to an amount 
not exceeding three-tenths of the con- 
tribution the state would have made if 
the members had remained under the 
general scheme. 
workers ‘‘contract out’’ on this plan, 
make no use of the exchanges, but for 
all other industries.the exchanges afford 
the only means whereby the workers 
can be insured against unemployment 
under the Act of 1920. ; 

In regard to the cost of the exchange 
Service it is stated that the total cost of 
the Department, divided by the number 
of placings, gives about 17 shillings as 
the average cost of each placing in 1913. 
For the year 1919-20, under the excep- 
tional conditions then prevailing, the 
figure (including the cost of adminis- 
tering out-of-work donations and other 
activities), was just under £3. The 
Labour Ministry’s estimate of the cost 
of the exchanges in a normal year, in- 
cluding administration of the Insurance | 
Act of 1920, was £2,200,000, an amount 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the 
fund to be administered. In the opinion 


The industries whose - 
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of the Committee there is a prumda facve 
ease for believing that the central office, 
the divisional offices, and the central 
elaims and record office are too costly 
and cumbersome. 


Among other recommendations the 
Committee suggests more centralizing of 
work in each area, thus reducing office 
expenses; provision for greater privacy 
at interviews; higher specialization of 
sections at each exchange, or the 
specialization of entire exchanges to 
particular industries; greater care in 
the choice of suitable staffs; the practice 
of visits by exchange agents to local 
works ; 
should review the staffs with a view to 
reorganization; that the Local Employ- 
ment Committee should act as an ad- 
visory body in regard to the exchanges 
and should have further powers in re- 
gard to the appointment of Referees 
under the new Act, and advise the 
Ministry as to appropriate expenditure 
upon public contracts in times of de- 
pression; that the Ministry should com- 
ply to the utmost with the expressed 
wishes of these local committees; that 
parties to local wage agreements should 
be enabled to secure the recognition by 
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the exchanges of the rates thereby estab- 
lished ; that the exchanges should not be 
available to employers or workers dur- 
ing a trade dispute; that the registration 
at the exchange of workers who are in 
permanent employment should be dis- 
couraged; that in place of the present 
dual responsibility of the Ministry of 
Labour and Board of Education for 
juvenile employment, a single govern- 


ment department should be made res- 


ponsible; that the service of exchanges 
should be available for all classes of 
employers and workers; that special 
schemes should be devised enabling in- 
dustries ‘‘contracting out’’ ultimately 
to administer their own insurance; that 
the exchanges should be placed at the 
service of industries having special 
schemes; and that economies should be 
effected in central and divisional ad- 
ministration. 

The Committee’s report is approved 
in the main by all the members but one, 
whose ground for objection is that suf- 
ficient attention was not given by the 
committee to the consideration of public 
expenditure in relation to the value of 
the services rendered by the exchanges. 


EMPLOYMENT IN UNITED STATES DURING 1920 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labour has 
published in the first issue of the InNpus- 
TRIAL EMPLOYMENT SURVEY BULLETIN, 
statistics dealing with the unemploy- 
ment situation in the United States dur- 
ing the past year. It is stated that in 
January 1921, in 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, there were 3,473,446 
less workers employed in industries than 
in January 1920—a reduction of 36.9 
per cent. These figures are based on a 
consensus of information from neutral 
bodies, State labour departments, State 
commissioners of manufactures, state 
and municipal employment — services, 
workmen’s compensation bureaus, em- 
ployers’ and employees’ organizations, 


and all other sources competent to fur- 
nish authoritative information. The es- 
timated unemployment between Decem- 
ber 15, 1920, and January 15, 1921, in 
182 principal industrial cities totalled 
1,802,755 persons. During this period 
unemployment in the motor indus- 
try ‘was at its peak: The report 
states that in other trades and indus- 
tries the next survey probably will show 
still greater decrease in employment. 
The total labour reduction in the nine 
geographical divisions surveyed is placed 
at. 35 per cent between January 1920 
and January 1921. 

The following list shows the percent- 
age reductions in employment in various 
trades : 
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Automobile and accessories 69 per cent. 


Building -/Trades:"...3.40.6..% o2 per cent. 
Shoe and leather ......... 35 per cent. 
TOU Cede iit es ate oe 30 per cent. 
Lumber and House fur- — 

INISHIN OS pier esis area eee 32 per cent. 
Clay, glass and cement.... 19 per cent. 
Packing and food indus- 

EVO Mares seats Sree dees a percney At 19 per cent. 


Attention, however, is drawn to the 
fact that with the present organization 
in the United States, it has not been pos- 
sible to take into account filtrations 
of labour between districts and the con- 
sequent re-employment and re-distribu- 
tion. | 

Other information is to the general 
effect that industrial operations have not 
on the whole increased sufficiently to 
effect any reduction in the existing wide- 
spread unemployment, although a slight 
increase in the activity of leading New 
England industries has brought a cer- 
tain measure of relief. In the South and 
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West the position has become more acute, 
a striking example being that of the San 
Francisco District previously only slight- 
ly affected, in which unemployment is 
now abnormally great for this season 
of the year. Unemployment in New 


‘York State in January increased about 


4 per cent; it is widespread among long- 
shoremen, freight handlers, dock work- 
ers and seamen. In both the Philadel- 
phia and Atlanta districts, unemploy- 
ment has greatly increased. Every- 
where slackness in the building industry 
appears to affect the employment mar- 
ket adversely. The railroads have made 
great reductions in staffs, and the official 
organ of the Railway brotherhood claims 
there are over 200,000 railroad workers 
idle. Accompanying this general con- 
dition there has been a steady reduction 
in wages; about 100,000 textile workers 
in New England have had their wages 
reduced on an average of 22 per cent. 
and further reductions have been made 
in the boot and shoe industry. 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, FEBRUARY, 1921 


DURING February the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerte the following infor- 
mation relative to nine fair wage con- 
tracts, of which five were awarded by 
the Department of Public Works, and 
four by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. All the contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
“wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works un- 
der contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Addition to third class detention 
building, Partridge Island, Quarantine 
Stn., St. John, N.B. Name of contrac- 
tor, James EH. Kane. Date of contract, 
January 28, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$20,338.35. 

Supply and installation of post office 
fittings, Annapolis Royal, N.S. Name 
of contractor, The J. T. Schell Com- 
pany, Limited. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$2,635. ce 

Electric lighting of grounds and ad- 


ditions to transmission lines Westmin- ~ 


ster Psychopathic Hospital, London, 
Ont. Name of contractor, F.R. Dark, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$3,676. 

Execution of repairs to publie wharf, 
Summerville, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Naugle & Hiltz, Lawrencetown, 
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N.S. Date of contract, February 22, 
1921. Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Construction of dry dock, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractor, P. Lyall 
& Sons Construction Co. Ltd. Date of 
eontract, February 17, 1921. Amount 
of contract, schedule of prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


Construction of a 3850-ton, 3 track, 
mechanical coaling plant and wet sand 
bin, ete., at Chaudiere Junction, Que. 
Name of contractor, Williams and Wil- 
son Limited. Date of contract, Feb- 
mare, oz Amount of contract: 
$40,800. 

Construction of bridges over the 
Coeagne, Little Buctouche, and Petiti- 
eodiac Rivers, N.B. Name of contrac- 
tor, Dominion Bridge Company, Limi- 


ted. Date of contract, February 10, 
1921. Amount of contract, schedule 
of prices. 


Construction of bridge at Mile 4.2, 
Pugwash Subdivision, County of Cum- 
berland, N. 8S. Name of contractor, 
The Hamilton Bridge Works Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
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tract, February 26, 1921. 
contract, schedule of prices. 

Erection of a highway steel swing 
bridge, Trent Canal, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
Name of contractor, McGregor & McIn- 
tyre Limited, Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 15; 1921. Amount of contract, 
$13,452. 


Amount of 


Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in February for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formanee of work under sanitary con- 
ditions. 


‘ Amount 
Nature o° orders of 
orders 











Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 
$ 


stamps and brass crown seals.....5....35...0005 2,568. 18. 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 326.19 
Supplying stamping material, pads. and ink......... 1,057 .00- 
Supplying mail bag fittings:..)....02. seus ecereen 1,215.40 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CECI Rye eee De hintie MAUR tates Prt de ws 2,822.20: 


Repairing letter Doxes,-€t@.c. sta: stu tas sie Jess 5 169.70: 
Repairing scales. (vy Gils ote s Meche os ree 5.10 











RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


ae following agreements and sched- 

ules of wages and working condi- 
tions have recently. been received in the 
Department. Verbal agreements are in- 
cluded in this record as well as signed 
agreements, the term ‘‘verbal agree- 
ment’’ being understood to embrace 
schedules of rates of wages and hours 
of labour, with other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the em- 
ployees and a majority of the employers 
eoneerned, and in effect although not 
signed. In the case of each agreement 
the rates of wages in the principal oc- 
cupations are given, together with the 
significant points as to working condi- 
tions and a summary of other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Supplying motor trucks (chassis)...............555 41,237.87 
Foods, Liquors and Tobacco 
Moosr Jaw, SaskK.—Rozsin Hoop, 


LIMITED, AND EMPLOYEES. Verbal agree- 
ment in effect from April, 1, 1919. 

This agreement was summarized in 
the February, 1920, issue of the LABour 
Gazette, page 172. 

On September 1, 1920, a straight in- 
erease of 10 cents per hour over the 
schedule of April 1, 1919, was put into 
effect. 

Clothing 


Sautt Ste. Marim, Ont.—Merchant 
TAILORS, AND JOURNEYMEN TAILORS” 
Union or America, No. 73. Agreement 
in effect from February 12, 1921, until 
September 10, 1921, with 15 days’ notice 
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of change; no notice being given, agree- 
ment to stand renewed for six months. 

Wages: Per week—tailors, $33; help- 
ers, $22.50. Women to be paid same 
seale as men for same class of work. 

One helper to every three skilled men. 

All employees to be Union Members or 
to join within ten days. 

Hours of Labour, forty-eight per 
week. Overtime, time and one-half ; 
Sundays and holidays, double time. The 
weekly system to prevail in all depart- 
ments, coats, pants, vests and busheling. 

In event of disagreement, no cessation 
of work until matter has been investi- 
gated. 

Work at all times to be divided equal- 
ly as nearly as possible, particularly in 
the slack months. No person to be dis- 
charged through scarcity of work during 
slack season. 

Printing and Publishing 


Haminton, Ont.—EMPLoyING PRINT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 'T'YPOGRAPHIGAL 
Union, No. 129.—Agreement in effect 
from January 1, 1920 to June 30, 1921. 

Offices of the above-mentioned em- 
ployers to be guaranteed industrial peace 
in connection with matters covered by 
this agreement. 

Wages to be paid weekly; a week’s 
work in job rooms to consist of 48 hours. 
On and after May 1, 1921, hours to be 
eight per day; four hours on Saturdays. 

No work to be executed by any office 
under this agreement if received from, 
or destined for any office in which a 
strike exists. Members may refuse to 
execute struck work received from or 
destined for unfair employers. 

Foremen and _ proofreaders 
union members. 

Foremen to have right to employ 
help, and to discharge for incompetency, 
neglect of duty, violation of office, chapel 
or union rules and to decrease force, 
persons last employed being first dis- 
charged, and reinstated in reverse order. 

Disputes to be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee of five, two from. each 
party and a fifth selected by them, de- 
cision to be final and binding on both 
parties. 

Minimum wages: 


tor pe 


Per week—Opera- 
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tors on type-setting or type-casting ma- 
chines, machinists, job-printers, proof- 
readers, January 1, 1920, to December 
31, 1920, $34; January 1, 1921 to June 
30, 1921, $35; night shifts in job rooms, . 
$3.00 per week above day scale. 

Hours of work, seven and one-half 
per night, eight per day, exclusive of 
lunch hour in each ease. On and after 
May, 1, 1921, seven hours per night. 

Journeymen learners on typesetting or 
type-casting machines to be paid two- 
thirds of operators’ scale for three 
months, thereafter, if judged competent, 
regular machine scale. 

Machinist operators on type-setting 
or type-casting machines, not less than 
$2 per week over and above foregoing 
seale. Operators on monotype combina- 
tion machines, $5 per week over forego- 
ing scale. Working foremen, not less 
than $5 over and above foregoing scale. 

Overtime, up to 10 p.m., time and 


one-half; thereafter, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. \ 


Apprenticeship: Job rooms with one 
to three journeymen, one apprentice; 
and one apprentice to every two addi- 
tional journeymen. No more than three 
apprentices in an office. No office to be 
entitled to an apprentice unless one 
journeyman other than the proprietor 
is regularly employed in the composing 
room. Last man engaged to have. been 
employed nine months before an addi- 
tional apprentice may be employed. 


Apprentices to be not less than six- 
teen years of age; to serve five years; to 
be admitted as apprentice members of 
Union at end of second year; to be giv- 
en every opportunity to learn the dif- 
ferent trade processes; to be required to 
attend Technical School and I.T.U. Sup- 
plementary Trade Course; to undergo 
yearly examinations before local examin- 
ing board on apprentices. 


Minimum wages: Per week—third 
year, $12; fourth year, $15; fifth year, 
first 6 months, $20; fifth year, last 6 
months, $25. No apprentice to be em- 
ployed on overtime work unless proper 
ratio of journeymen in same office are 
employed on same shift. 
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Transportation—Electric Railways 


CORNWALL, ONT.—CORNWALL STREET 
Raiuway, Light AND PowrErR Company, 
LIMITED, AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND EuEcTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES oF AmeErRIcA, No. 946. Agree- 
ment in effect from February 1, 1921, to 
August 1, 1921. 

Standing of employees with the Com- 
pany not to be affected by fact of mem- 

ership in the Union. 

Company to meet and treat through 
representatives with those of Union on 
all questions or differences arising dur- 
ing term of agreement. 


Uniforms to be supplied by Company, 
one-half cost of first suit to be paid by 
employee. 

Employees aa in Power Houses 
or any department running continuous- 
ly twenty-four hours per day, to work 
eight hours per day, three shift system, 
alternating each week. 

Wages: Per hour—Passenger con- 
ductors and motormen, first year, 35 
cents; second year, 37 cents; thereafter, 
40 cents. Freight service; Motormen, 
00 cents; brakemen, 37 cents. Shopmen: 
Master mechanics, $135 per month; per 
hour, carpenters, 45 cents; general shop 
hand, 40 cents; pitmen, 38 cents; helpers, 
30 cents; night repair men, $85 per 
month. Per month, Power-house men— 
first six months, $90 ; second six months, 
$95; third six months, $100; fourth six 
months, $105. Line and meter men, per 
month—electricians, $105, wire and line- 
men, $105; assistant linemen, $90; meter 
inspectors, $90. Track maintenance: 
per hour—track foremen, 42 cents; track 
labourers, 37 cents. Gas Department: 
Per month—gas plant attendants, $100; 
gas plant helpers, $85. Miscellaneous: 
Park attendant, $100 per month. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


THe British Labour Gazette for Feb- 

ruary contains an article on the rise 
in wages in the United Kingdom from 
July, 1914 to the end of 1920. The 
following table which appears in this 


) 
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In event of cars being operated on 
Sundays, time and one-half to be paid. 


Domestic and Personal Services (including 
amusements) 


CauegaRy, AuTa—lLocaL THEATRES, 
AND INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEAT- 
RICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movine 
Picture MacHIne Oprrators, No. 212. 
Agreement in effect from September 1, 
1920 to August 31, 1921. 

Employees supplied by Union to be 
employed. 

Employees not to be asked to work 
in theatres where labour trouble exists. 

Union members not to be discrimin- 
ated against. 

Extra performances to be paid as ex- 
tras, and added attractions as overtime. 

In combination and vaudeville 
theatres giving six or eight performances 
per week, permanent employees to be 
entitled to three afternoons off per week, 
and in theatres giving twelve per- 
formances, four mornings off a week. * 

When three or more entertainments 
are given in any one week, regular crew 
to be retained and paid full week’s 
salary. 

Wages: Per week—Carpenter, $47.50 ; 
assistant carpenter, $42.50; property 
man, $45; electrician, $45; flyman, 
$42.50; grips, lamp operators, extra 
fiymen and property clearers, $3 per 
performance; overtime, per hour, $1.25; 
overtime between 12 p.m. and 10 am., 
per hour, $2. Sunday work, double 
time. 

Employers agree to retain in their 
employ during life of agreement, Union 
operators and musicians, failure to do 
so to render agreement null and void. 

Doubtful or obscure clauses to be in- 
terpreted by the executive board of the 
Union, interpretation to be final. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1914 AND 1920 


article’ shows . athe, average hourly and 
weekly lrates of Zwages in the large 
towns on August 14, 1914, and December 
31, 1920, with the amount and per- 
centage of increase for-each trade. 
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Average (unweighted) of recognized Increase 
rates of wages in large towns at 
Occupation. 
4th August, 31st December, Amount Per cent 
1914 1920 
HOURLY RATES 
d. d. d. 
IBTICIIA VOUS fadece te coe sir ea ee 9.9 2125 1756 178 
Masons tac Sen -ce waist ocr 9.8 27.5 Ree 181 
Carpenters and Joiners............ 9.7 27.4 Nef 7 EST Dae 
PIUMPERs deacon eae re Se ans 9.6 27.8 18.2 189 
PIASCERETS A ste Sihcs- se ae Ore eee 9.7 27.5 lifes 182 
IPSC OLS ensue Meseey oak ce okemonttenst ai ene 8.8 274. 18.3 208 
TAGOUNeTStiat ce aa eens err iae ee 6.5 23.8 diZies 265 
WEEKLY RATES 
Besrid: Somes So ang 

Bri Cll avers ares eee secrete noe toeekS 40 7 100 10 60 3 148 
Wis BOns ote eae incite pled aan are: 39 «8 100 10 Giloe 2 154 
Carpenters and Joiners..........-. 39 11 LOO 2216 CONES 152 
Plim Berasey pct. atte che eialnes. ores 39 «9 LOU 12 62. 2 156 
PIAStererca cians cent. sti aie as eee 40 2 100 10 60 8 151 
Painters..... ia. RODE Gene Baek 36 3 99 8 63%) <0 174 
HAD OUTER Sar ce ie Sela Ruan eee ne 26 11 Si... 8 60 4 224 








*Where different rates are paid to banker masons and fixers respectively, the rates used are those for banker heads. 


CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has compiled and publish- 
ed statistics as to rates of wages and 
hours of labour in the United States 
for some years. The February, 1920, 
issue of the Monthly Labour Review 
published by the Bureau contains a table 
of index numbers of wages per hour 
back to 1840, with the following explana- 
tion : 


Many inquiries have been addressed to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics asking for a gen- 
eral wage index that might be used for com- 
parison with similar index numbers for changes 
in cost of living and in wholesale prices. 
These inquiries have generally related to 
changes in recent years, but frequently they 
ask for an index that shall compare Civil War 
wage changes with those during and following 
the late World War. 

The bureau has hesitated to attempt the 
preparation of such a wage index because of 
the incomplete and disconnected material avail- 
able for its construction. However, an index 
number has been prepared by the bureau from 
all sources accessible and is here presented. 


A tabulation of changes in union scale 
of wages and hours from 1913 to 1920 
in certain trades in various cities was 
given in the October issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review. Ag illustrative of the 


changes the table on page 421 has 
been compiled from this publication to 
show the rates for the various trades at 
Buffalo, New York. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1920 
(CURRENCY BASIS DURING CIVIL WAR PERIOD). 


















































(1918= 100) 

Index Index Index Index 

Year |Num-|| Year |Num-|| Year |Num-|! Year | Num- 
ber ber ber ber 

eo 

1840...| 33 1860... 39 1880...} 60 ||1900...| 73 
1841.. 34 1861.. 40 {| 1881.. 62 1901...) 74 
1842.. 33 1862.. 4] 1882.. 63° 119026 4) 277. 
1843.. 30 18638.. 44 1883... 64 1903...| 80 
1844.. 32 1864.. 50 1884.. 64 1904...) 980 
1845.. 33 1865... 58 1885. . 64 1905: -2/— 82 
1846.. 34 1866.. 61 1886.. 64 1906...) 85 
1847...] 34 1867.. 63 1887.. 67 1907...) 89 
1848...] 35 1868. . 65 1888... 67 1908...) 89 
1849...| 36 1869.. 66 1889... 68 1909...; 90 
1850... 35 1870.. 67 1890.. 69 1910...) 93 
1851... | 34 |1871... | 68 || 1891...| 69 |l1911...| 95 
LS52be6 too 1872 69 1892. =" =69 19125 alee 07 
1853.. 35 | 1873%. 69 1893...| 69 19138...] 100 
1854.. 3% 1874... OLAS 94S wal 6d 1914...) 102 

1855...) 38 1875.. 67 1895...) 68 1915.217103) s 

1856...) -39 1876.. 64 1896.. 69 LOTG es. dd Toe 
1857...| 40 1S The 61 1897...| 69 1917...) 128 
1858.. 39 1878.. 60 1898...| 69 1918...) 162 
#859...) 39 1879.. 59 1899 ae 70 1919*. .|*184 
19207. .| 7234 





*This index number applies to the spring of 1919. Wages 
rates advanced during the year. 

+ This index number applies to the summer of 1920, and prok- 
ably represents the wage peak o* the year. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR, FOR CERTAIN TRADES AT BUFFALO, N. Y., 1913-1920. 








Rate per hour (cents) Hours per week 


Occupation. 


|—— | — ), | — | — | — | ——_. ——_ —_ | ——_—  — c“_—)yq§—| \ uum i. 


1913/1914) 1915) 1916}1917/1918)1919| 1920 ||1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 








— |——- | —_——— | ——_—_ | —_—_—__ |} —__ 


Blacksmiths, manufactuiing shops|40.0/50.0/50.0/55.0155.0/65.0/72.5| 87.5 54 54 54 50 50° | #44 44, 44 
Boilermakers, manufacturing and 















































jobbing shops.............. 36.0/36.0/36.0/40.0/46.0|70.0/80.0| 80.0 || 54 | 54 | -54 54 54 54 48a| 484 
Bricklayersures.d.whealae sachs: 65.0/65.0/65.0/65.0/70.0/75.0/85.0) 100.0} 48 48 48a} 48a| 44b| 44b| 446] 446 
Carpenters..... Se Seaciantel aoe 50.0/50.0/50.0)50.0/62.5|/70.0/70.0/100.0 48 48 48a\} 48a] 44 44 44 44 
Cement finishers Water eee -eee{e-+-/50.0/50.0/50.0/65.0/65.0)100.0 |]......J..0... 48 48 48 48 48 44 
Compositors: book and job...... 39.6/39.6/41.7/41.7/43.8|/45.8/59.4| 71.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Compositors, daywork, newspaper|50.0/50.0/50.0/50.0/53.1/59.4/65.6| 71.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Electrotypers: finishers......... 43.8)43.8/43 .8/43.8/43.8/50.0'56.3] 72.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Electrotypers: moulders......... 43.8 438/43 .8/50.0/50.0/50.0/56.3) 72.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Granite cutters, inside........... 43.8 43.8 50.0/52.1/53.1/63.1/75.0/100.0 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
odicnmricts te Sic sche air nas nals hie S| Si 30.0/40.0/45.0/55.0| 60.0 |/...... ‘ieteee et dietost 51 51 51 44d; 44d 
Inside wiremen...... Bissr risen 45.0 46.9 50.0 56.3|/62.5;70.0/70.0; 90.0 48 48 48a| 48a; 48a] 44 44 44 
Linotype operators: book and job|/50.0 50.0/50.0 50.0/53.1/59.4/59.4| 71.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Linotype operators, daywork: | 

DOWEPADCE Me saad woe 50.0 50.0/50.0 50.0/53.1/59.4'65.6) 71.9 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Machinists, manu’acturing shops. 87.5 37.5 37.5 40.0/40.0/55.0/73.0) 73.0 || 54 54 54 54 | 48-54) 54 54 54 
Niogulders rons ates. cen eee 36.1 36.1 36.1,41.7/47 .2|/58.3/58.3] 88.0 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 48 
POUACCKS Fea. ta wsisrasa Sse Fs alge 43.8 46.9 46.946 9/50.0\56.3)62.5) 87.5 48 48 48a] 48a) 48a] 48c| 48c| 48¢ 
Plastererssscts.rreees rire cece a eg 60.0,60.0/65.0'70.0 85.0)100.0 48 | 44b| 446] 446) 44 44 44 40d 
Phambera: cise. cits ee out apeta} 56.3 56.3/56.3/56.3/62.5/68.8 75.0/100.0 48, 48a| 48a| 48a) 48a| 44 44 44 
Sheet-metal workers......... .. 45 0 50.0/50.0|50.0/50.0 56.3 62.5) 87.5 48 48 48a| 48a] 48a| 48a| 44 44 
DPOUOCHEECTS Su, a) oe Sec unses = = 56.3 56.3 56.3/56.3/62.5/62.5/75.0}100.0 48 48 | 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Structural ironworkers.......... 00.0 62.5 62.5/62.5|62.5)70.0/85.0/100.0 48 48e | 48e| 48¢| 48 e| 44 44 44 

















(a) 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. (b) 48 hours per week, November 16 to March 15. 


(c) 44 hours per week,, 
July to March, inclusive. (d) 44 hours per week, November 14:to May 14. i 


(e) 44 hours per week, June te September, inclusive. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1921 





the beginning of January, $15.77 in 
February, 1920, $13.41 in February, 
1919, and $7.75 in February, 1914. The 
chief changes for the month in foods 
were in bacon, lard, flour, bread, rolled 
oats, rice, beans, prunes, and sugar. 
Coal, wood and coal oil averaged lower, 


THE movement in prices continued 

downward, decreases again appear- 
ing in almost all lines, but especially in 
grain, eggs, vegetables, and textiles, with 
substantial decreases in lumber, livestock 
and meats, fish, cereals, leather, and 
metals. In fuel there were decreases in 


coke, furnace and foundry, in bitumin- 
ous coal and in gasoline and coal oil. 

In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly budget for a family of five in 
sixty cities was $14.08 at the beginning 
of February as compared with $14.47 at 


bemg down in some localities. 

In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number was down to 270.1 for 
February as compared with 281.3 for 
January, 343.5 for February, 1920, 279.8 
for February, 1919, and 1386.6 for Feb- 
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ruary, 1914. All groups were lower 
than a year before except poultry, im- 
ported fresh fruits, implements, crock: 
ery and glassware, and kitchen furnish- 
ings. The only increase for the month 
was in raw muskrat skins. No group 


was down to pre-war levels except hides, | 


although the fish group was not greatly 
above it. 


In addition to the statistics as to re- 
tail prices of food and fuel, and as to 
rates for rent, the Department during 
the past year secured figures as t roe- 
tail prices of staple lines of clothing, 
including footwear, from retail dealers 
throughout Canada, for the years 1913- 
1920. The figures relate to prices pre- 
vailing at the end of the year in each 
case but in 1920 prices during spring 
were also secured. From these quota- 
tions the percentages of changes in 
the cost of clothing have been calculated. 
Information was also secured as to the 
prices of household supplies, furniture, 
furnishings, etc., and an estimate has 
been made as to the percentage changes 
in the cost of miscellaneous items, the 
effect of the information gathered show- 
ing that such changes are approximately 
equal to the average changes in other 
items. The percentage changes in food, 
fuel, and rent have been calculated 
from the weekly budgets published in 
the Lasour GazettE from month to 
month, and the accompanying table 
summarizes the changes from year to 
year by groups, the figures for each 
group and for all items being weighted 
according to the family budget method. 
Figures for July, 1920, were also in- 
¢luded as the high point was reached 
that month, the level being 101 per cent 
higher than in 1913. Food fell slightly 
in July but the decrease was more than 
offset in the average by advances in fuel 
and-in rent. During the remaining 
months of the year, food prices fell 
sufficiently to more than offset the ad- 
vances in fuel and in rent, while toward 
the end of the year clothing fell ap- 
preciably. By December, therefore, the 
cost of living throughout the Dominion 


averaged only 92 per cent above the. 
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level in 1918 as compared with 101 per 
cent in July, a fall of nine points from 
the peak or approximately 414 per cent 
of the cost at that date. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 
TO 1920. 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913). 























Cloth-| Sun- 
Date Food | Fuel | Rent ing dries All 
Dec. 1914..... 8 os 8* LOS donee OD 
Dec. 1915. .... 11 5 16* 25 5 4 
Dec. 1916..... 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
Dec. 1917..... 67 34 6* 67 45 43 
Dec. 1918. .... 86 63 2 98 60 61 
Decsi9loe aes 101 66 17 134 80 79 
July 1920...... 130 91 34 160 90 101 
Dec. 1920..... 102 118 39 135 90 92 








* Decrease. 


~The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for 6-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the Correspon- 
dents )f the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LAaBouR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
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to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LasouR GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good mod- 
ern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without 
modern conveniences or with incomplete 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 


comparatively large quantities are in-, 


cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. As market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative propor- 
tion of expenditure on the various foods 
therefore tends to be maintained. At 
times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
-(or falls) abnormally the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an 
‘indicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
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estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light, and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, ete., included were designed to 
afford a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete.; so that 
the comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities, and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month, the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding months 
back to 1918. 


Retail Prices 


Meats were slightly lower than in- 
January in several lines, but the de- 
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Breer < i] 5 Pork Bacon 
——— g | & | & |—__— : 
Bea = ~~ 
one TSI pars ike Se ee oS ee es 
ap BO Ge TL ae Ie EN eed acoA te 
Loca.iry 3 2 as £ Fi 2 2s 20 Bo a gh eel ys 
: eM the pe ee: e jee) g | | Ss) es) 26) sg} as 
Hee aee a =, £ si oe re oh beer ee i) oe 8 as 
ee | g2|/28/ 2) & | gh| BS] B8|/ 88) BS) 28) Be] Bs 
A ee a B > = tal spe} ey a mo ia 
; cents ; cents | cents { cents { cents { cents | cents | cents{ cents] cents| cents | cents cents 
Dominion Average. ..... 35.7 | 31.5 | 28.7 | 22.8) 18.5 | 26.4 $2.2 | 36.6 | 36.1 | 39.3 | 35.21 56.1 3 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 37.1 33.8 | 29.0 | 25.0) 20.9 | 21.4] 26.9 | 34.3 | 34.5 | 35.5) 38.3 55.3} 59.1 
t-Sydneyi eer cate ae ie a9-a4 S21 3155 26 22.2 | 20.8 3456 | Sled OL 35.2 | 55.8 | 59.4 
2-New-Glasgow ............. 35 34.2 27 22.2 | §20 18.2 | 27.6 | 33.2 |~ 32 35 31.4 55 61.6 
3~Aimhersts ee sae eee 29.6 | 28.8 | 22.4 | 20.4] 818 20 20 | 26.5 | 29:2 | 29.2} 29.7 | 50.6 |}- 56.2 
4—Halifaxct &. icin eieae 42.4 | 36.4 34 26.6} 22.8 22 28 37 | 37.4 | 38.8 | 34.4] 55.1 59 
BoLrurome. ake eee 39 37.5 30 30 21.5 DORIS! 40 | 36.5 | 37:5 36 OOM ae 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown....| 29.6 28 ZieOoi vol sGale 16 Oulene ces 22 28.5! 37.6 | 82 + 30 44.7} 46.3 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 36.1 31.5 | 27.8 | 22.0} 17.6 | 20.4| 29.2 | 33.4 | 33.3 | 33.3! 32.5! 53.2 43.0 
v=Monctoneeentcscren eee 35 30 257 22 BW fiat PRs Meats 3220)| 400) 2] aaa nie o4ee 33 Hoss fr Dod 
SSeS Johnss)2 cobs eesk eee 46.2-| 38.7 38 2 20.5 25 33.3 | 38.7 | 36.7 | 37.5 | 32.1 |- 47.5 Domad 
9-Fredericton............... 33.-1 . 27-3 24 19 16.3 | 18.6] 28.3 | 34 | 32.6] 31.6 34 7} ed RS a 
10-Bathurst 225.00 Jessen 30 30 23.5 20 L625) elapse eo2 Onl eres 30 30 30.7 60 62.5 
Quebec (Average)........... 30.8 | 30.7} 30.3 | 23.0) 18.3] 26.1 .6 | 32.9 | 30.8 | 32.1 31.4 | 58.8) 57.2 
LI-Quebech ss pesca cease oe 26.7 30.8 26.5 22.2 15.4 24.3 27.5 | 29.5 | 29.9 | 30.5 31.8 42 45 
12-Three Rivers.............. 36.8 | 34.1 | 36.8 | 24.5] 19.4 28 31.4 | 35.5 | 31.6 | 33.8 | 32.3 |- 57.5 65 
13-Sherbrooke. .............. 38.6 35 38.3 28.5 19.6 | 22.5 SO eso me |eoleOn im s3 Ol Quit Obs: 60 
14 —Sorelis sn. Gaseedee Meee oe 32.5 29 21 cOtl, 22-6 20 25.6 30 MSL S| SIS ESI GR 33-6 6b eae ease 
fo—Stadiyacinthe.-. + ..e eee 21.6 | 23.2 | 22.6] 15.2 | 12.2 | 24.71] 22.5] 25.71 25.2] 97.9] 983 BOF olin 
16-St. John’s.......... 21.5 30 29.5 20 16.2 2887s e28ar 32754) 130 30 30.6 Oe ae eae 
17-Thetford Mines 32 32 31 32 30 34 35 34 33 33 SOAR er eines 
18—Montreal............ dthesh 4245) PSL OM 3209 18-6 |; 15.9 | 20.9 1713239 38) 1 -33.9.] 34af9 | 81-95 266.2 
19—=Hallie. eee, date tetwes 32.9 30.4 28.2 2320 sieve 26 28.9 | 33.3 | 33.1 |. 34.7 Seis 48.1 
Ontario (Average) .......... 37.5} 33.0 | 29.6 | 24.4| 19.2 | 28.9 | 32.5 | 37.9 | 36.6 | 41.1 35.3 | 54.6 
SOO URWA Tess Pee rie ees SOs) SOLD SOL e280" Lita 2oKO Te 82. G2 OS abn soon OU ES oe Pam OnOn MnO aT 
21-Brockville BAS: Portes Pe 0 one 37.6 29.6 25 19.5 24.3 3124) 86.61 £3656 35 34.8 54.9 
S2-KingstOn: 6.25 sees e sees lo 32.65) 20e4-1= 20eOR| oer Gul 17. 21 28.91 | Aco uw oladelisieS 29 50.8 
23-Belleville................. 31.7 28 25.8 21.7 17 25.7 SLe2 plat soealed: Nowe 30 54.6 
24-Peterborough............. 45 37 SUS leo aeele ole 28 074 P3622 3745-1 S964) 8i2el 58.9 
25-Orilliqnaes oes ee woe 35 29 26.3 22 17.1 31 26 Oo Aa OOnT 35 35 56.5 
26-Toronto Mee cr ls tars Bites gthiale ete 37.2 30.8 30.5 21.9 19.4 29.3 31.8 | 38.3 | 36.4 | 45.4 38 56.6 
27-Niagara Falls Wrctcroisteiecie ale 45 40 31.6 26.6 19.8 34.5 37.5 45 38.5 | 45.9 40 53.3 
28-St. Catharines Reddy lattee as 33.9 31.1 28 23.4 13-2, 26.6 32 38.8 | 37.6 | 44.3 36.5 EEAae 
29=amilton ne a 31,0} 32.491 30.1 1 9474, 1- 19-8 31 30-8 | 38.9] 35.9 | 45.5 | 39.5.) 53.5 
30-Brantford..: ont ee ee 38.1 32.8 29.9 24.1 18.6 27.8 Bie if 38 37.9 | 44.7 34 51.3 
Cr Un Sab a) mene eee 40 35.5 35 23 17.8 23.6 36.6 | 39.6 | 36.2 46 30.0 61.8 
32-Guelph Selehenysorts 2% sine wtiers 38.3 33.1 30.3 27.6 21.5 BoleirE 30 36.4 | 36.3 | 41.8 35 48 
Seaivitchener san ete ake oN 36.8 34 26.8 21a 3227.) 23200 |ea0268 Loree Ht n4O 40 50.7 
34-Woodstock Bis ate ee ieto soa 39.2 34 31.3 25.5 21.4 Spee 26.2 | 39:5 | 36.2 | 46.8 36.5 52.4 
SO— ITAL Ord si be ee 34 aL. Op e2726) e244 19.9 De, 32.6 | 36 | 36.6 | 37.6 28 61.2 
SG6-Londoninew. Cee ke 39.9} 34.8 | 30.8] 25.5 | 20.3 | 29.7] 35.4] 41.5 | 37.1] 44.31 39.61 56.5 
3i-Ht. Thomas, 6529 scsce sce 37.4 34.7 28.7 25.4 18.7 29.5 30 37.¢ | 36.1 | 40.5 31 53.4 
38-Chatham svete fannie kre ers 37.9 33.2 28.8 24 18.4 32.5 S150 tl S6rt |) 35.8 4] Son 56.1 
39-Windsor®:.. pescsc eis lle. 37 32.5 29.4 Dla 21%4 Oo: iT) SROs eno Or Oma ata a7) vases 57 
40—Owen Sound.............. 33 30 28.2 Bons 20.1 28.2 SZ FOr Lao OulLOoTe 34 32.5 52.5 
41-Cobalt ake Siem ata’ slchoe Meaty 38.3 34 32.6) 23.6 | 19.6 30 30 93665) S710) (28853 1 8452 0255.7 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........ 40.3 35.9 30.5 23.2 16.5 31.9 34.8 | 88.2") 38.5 (239.2 37.2 58.6 
43-Port Arthur atetate seta TS ate ee ae 39 3 31.8 26.5 19.6 30.3 40 43.9 | 43.5 | 47.5 41.6 54.5 
44-Fort William.............. 36.8 30.6 28.3 22.5 | bier¢ 208s 36.9 40 4185 44 38.1 57.2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 33.1 26.7 | 256) 179] 15.0) 21.9] 31.9 | 35.6 | 33.8 | 37.6) 35.9/ 56.5 
45-Winnipeg................. 32.8 25 25.6 16.8 14.9 dl Wee 31.4 36 34.1 | 39.6 39.2 56.5 
46-Brandons dacs be 33.4 28.4 25.6 19 15.1 22 32.4 | 35.8 | 33.4 | 35.6 B20 56.4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... . : 
47-Regina ta AEC EOE fy SURE Ge 35.1 26.8 Zon bal 14.8 23.1 35 35.3 | 34.4 | 40.7 35 64.1 
48-Prince Albert............. 30 25 22.6 16.6 13.8 20.4 28.3 |331.6 | 32.3 | 33.3 36.5 54.3 
49-Saskatoon................ 31.7 26.7 21.5 18 12.3 23.3 JdnO ELON ial POOR Mae lotr 3 60 
50-Moose Jaw......:........ 36.2 28.7 24 19.8 18 25.5 Sle2 Oe S| 45D Si lesOee 34.4 65 
Alberta (Average) .......... 33.3 | 26.7] 25.1 18.8 | 15.1 22.8 | 34.6 | 37.6 | 39.1 | 47.8] 38.7] 62.5 
51-Medicine Hat......... aaa 35 26.5 27.5 21 13.27 25 OO) 420 eae on bose 41 68 | 
52-Edmonton................ 32.5 26 25 18 15.5 2175 oo 31,0) 164209 50 38.3 56.6 
83—Caleary. 0. chess cotnenne 23.8 16.5 13.6 20.9 32 34.6 | 36.4 46 39.3 62.2 





24.2} -19.5'} 17.6 | 28.8 88.8] 35.8] 35 | 42.5 36 63 
30.0 | 22.6 | 19.9 29.6 | 38.2 | 42.0 | 42.7 | 45.1 | 40.4 | 60.9 
6 





























British Columbia (A erage) 




















be Nernic.:.). sue wie cede 38.4 32 29 24.2 | 16.6] 26 37 | 42.3 | 42 51 40.8} 61.3 
56-Nelson......... ale Sear ee 38 35 35 20 18 23 37 40 45 40 40 67.3 
Die Trail Orci aes coos 35 30 22 16.6 OSE orcas ALAS aeee 38.6 | 40 35 62 
58-New Westminster.......... 39 32.5 30 25 18.5 | 32.5 40 40 45 45 42 53 
59-Vancouver.......... seobse 40.8 | 34.2 | 32.4] 22.3 22 31.9 38 | 40.6 | 43.4 | 50.6} 39.8} 60.6 | 
OOS Vintorin Sa cad orate aeet 38.6 | 32.6 | 27.4 22 21 29.9%) 37.7 14353-3879 1 44.7 | 374 51 
S1-Nahaimo. 002, 00's secede ei. 39.5 33.5 26 21.5 36 40.5 | 45 45 | 44.5] 45 | 61.9 | 
62-Prince Rupert............ 40 30 31 25 22.5 | 27.5 40 | 42.5 | 45 45 43.3 70 
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ga Ses SGet| ae Rss mali def sa =; Ay a. a8 ag oe Bo 
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cents cents { cents | cents { cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
73.7 18.6 | 16.3) 29.3 0 20.5 28.2 14.0 65.6 24.0 20.2 53.3 38.2 27.9 31.9 
72.4 14.5 | 12.2 30.5 BuO seh wali aie mere sc 57.9 22.4 16.1 43.9 34.8 28.5 32.5 
78.5 12.5 10.3 Be | A Se eee Shier eteiitecc cs 59.4 22.9 17.1 44.2 35 S2a5 35.2 1 
71.8 15 12 SON Re Ac cmaterte ats oe 20-30) jee. 62 23 18.2 45 30 25 33.5 2 
72.5 12 13.5 | + 29 foie alts Avge METS Sa ea eres bye 23a 15 Aen linet aa te 31 212 3 
74.2 15 10 30 Secret sniper eed. [aoe 2 os 55 21.4 15.3 41.2 35 27 31.5 4 
65 18 TUS lea Reverie (ess Lear ll amt eres Moma eel ieeceae ama 56 2155 Tease ote. 39.3 ae 31 5 
12 13 Bh a lltee Reto one, Supe Nba Sie oad te Sa 66 te 18.3 45 + ill eae ee 31.8 6 
13.4 13.3 35.6 12:0er ee: BAS: home ca. 61.9 23.6 18.0 55.5 37.5 26.4 30.4 
10.5 10.6 OO) Files culate elect Niehate oye tes 10 OES 22.4 DOS Dalle ee ee 40 MGS 30 7 
16.5 18 SY eile bts Siig Allaah ae AQ DNR ees ys 62.5 24.6 17.8 56 40 26.8 30.2 8 
16.5 14.5 35 IDSs se ieee COR ere Soa 65 24 173 55 Alin Gln eae Takats Siero 9 
10 10 35 TORE El Bh ae GOL ee eak 47.5 Ds TLORONe | peers 30 25 30 10 
16.5 | 13.0) 31.0] 11.3} 21.5; 22.0 96)! 67.9 21.0 19.7 53.5 35.1 28.4 31.7 
10 10 Sees eee LO trates WAS Ohecae 60 20 19 50.2 Bi 27.2 32 11 
16.5 2.5 Big a eee Wes [Seber eA: Tole 6u25 17.2 Pins) Dots SES 29.4 34.6; 12 
20 12 35 De eRe eel beac eA, LOZ Wea ae ser 24 20.5 fist! 36.6 29.2 32°3. 1138 
15 13 35 10 VA Ntk|| a Aite Sods 4 eae A 80 20 20 55 40 Sone 31.6 |14 
Later ee ons sae till eee Ws Nes le oe SO Hae ee etic < CcciM mae Aa ialtaes mete oes 12 55 BOG 28.3 30.4 |15 
SS ee 20 2 Dr Ce se SO Ral ee oe. 10 60 20 19 Sons 35 30 30.8 |16 
EP re elmer amen | Oe iets aac Mae hate ase tetera Rela. Ae tesotre SP eee uM ae se Slime oe MR Teo e 40 26.6 30 17 
17.6 11 30.6 12 ino 22 9.6 72 Deck. 19.4 52.4 30.9 Qde7 30.9 {18 
19.8 1255) 3025 1-2 15 22 P1 oul oe Te ge 2057 Boe Be 25.4 32.6 {19 
19.5 17.8; 29.1 13.5 | 21.8 | 22.0 12.2 66.4 23.8 20.2 53.3 39.5 28.0 31.2 
19.5 11.6 29.4 11 20 Die 10 66.6 22.6 19.9 56.1 Bd 26.6 32.2 |20 
16.5 14.4 3 11 20 28 10 50 24 19.2 yh a8) 40 29.3 36.2 |21 
11.9 1153 27-5 10 182 Sahaeeence | soe 60 20.1 18.9 49.2 37.8 Zoe 29.4 |22 
25 20 De Swe vert 22 1S DA Recs eats ees 25 20.3 54-2 37.6 26 32.1 |28 
15 15 Shae) 12 PAU ae il eso eee oe Mae 60 25 PAs) 56.4 37 31.6 31.2 |24 
PRELIM ON PELE 4: 25 9 if os 20 9.3 65 23.6 17.8 Slee 38.1 26.8 30.6 {25 
20 152 he 280. 14 20 PH leds 70 20.8 18.3 54.2 37.8 28.7 29.7 |26 
PA oe 14 20 17 7s Ni, Leeder OSD esse eek 25 19.1 58.7 39.5 25.8 30.6 {27 
Asie | a Wate BY: Ae beeen Oa PAE a ee ene 1 Rate Blas ie ce tain 26.4 21.4 58.6 42.8 30.9 OF 4-128 
20 15. Bil acs 16.5 Du tte aee Ca, 12.5 7200 23.4 20.8 53.4 37.8 26.8 29.1 |29 
ape ton Ay Gedo ol Valavanis: ood 30 By f: Bie eae eee 25 19.1 53.6 43.3 27 30.2- {30 
18 15 33 15 17 Oey edie ee [he ahh Cue ee ke 21 54.1 38.3 2ono 29°50 Hal 
Se Oe al ae apne Ola mates 20 15 LON Nes eee 25 20 Eel 32.5 20e2 98.4. 132 
Bee Ne Ae MN his se eke L5Um [sees srsleneaene ta ears ee 75 25 20 56.1 40 28.8 29.5 133 
20 20 30 Wi 22 22 15 60 22.8 20.2 B2e2 39.5 27.8 29.1 {34 
23.8 |. 26.3 30 1255 D5. eA e 12 ON oaeee 21.6 20 SZ 33.3 27.5 yy ie i333) 
Q0T Se ace es 30 15-6" 20 Li eee 75 23.8 18.7 52.9 38.3 26.3 29.9 |36 
22.5 115) 29.4 15 125. wees 10 50 25.5. 20.3 56.8 36 28 30.2 |37 
18 15 35 13.5 5 Sia Meee os LOCO eae 21.8 21.5 58 40.8 27.8 29.9 {38 
25 35 29.5 18 23.7 25 20 80 22.5 24 57 46.6 Slut 33.9 139 
Be ne ae ho ee VTA | (eoetese ees 17 1 Bec Silke ee a i ee 20 18 51.3 38.7 31.6 30 =—|40 
12D lee 225 25 ri 25 Tilbe teeta. BLIGH wer3o 27 20.8 59 40 32 33.3 |41 
UP San ie ee 23.10 6.2 24.4 22 LDF Oral eat cee 25 21.7 59.4 42.5 30 30.8 |42 
17 17 Whee Bye. Nae eat: 23 QORIGD. crater =a 25 20.9 Bye) 45.8 25 38.7 |43 
19 SURREY ee ee oe 19.3 LSI: [Reon cee ono ole 19.7 oo 46.5 30.7 39.5 |44 
Cec 6. | tence CACO es MBSBo I 28 Or ete sity Manes lee 18.9 53.0 38.0 25.0 33.2 
20 serra 23.9 9.1 1 27.5 GHG |) eee 24.6. 18.2 53.3 44.4 25 33.6 |45 
DOs lease 2D alerts cee 18.5 SOP lilenareterets Rae chet cuvettes 19.5 52.5 Silico 25 32:8 |46 
18.0; 25.0) 26.9] 12.5| 14.6)....... 1G) :3) ee er 26.1 22.2 53.6 40.0 28.6 34.8 
19.8 30 28.6 1323 ARG! eee a. eters malic eae 26.5 23.8 55.5 37.5 27 34.1 |47 
18 Brie ee 23.8 8 TUM alt aoe 8 LO Poh 28 23.3 52 42.5 27.5 32.5 |48 
18 20 25 18.5 1355 AAR Sccte loth Reta maro oer: 30 Die 53.7 40 35 37.5 |49 
1 ae a 30 10 1 ae ease 15 75 20 20 no 40 25- 35 50 
Qhale beset 27. bapeale: Sel 16-65. O18) | dtc se. 26.3 22.6 53.5 38.3 24.7 35.7 
2TED! ese 32.5 12.5 19.5 35 NA OMS Saee ae Das 26.6 5o 40 25 36 52 
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TOR} Ne et DMA ct co lae, oa QB: tel ee ON .. Sel eon wees ee 2 20 Ly as BUT en area onan 30 = (61 
22. BM it. ana 29.3 L5oah Se} = 32 2 Ee Ie arate 29.3 25 50 38 27 34 62 
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Eeas Burrer oe CHEESE . ay 
5 Ps : 8 = 2 
s | aT, 2 yee abe ele 
2 aes 7 & 4 ‘o ay a s 
So Sa EY 4 2 a = : ; A oie 
Locauiry aaa o z = = Fa = 3 8 5 
Bs | gue] §& Bly Be eae he el oe Sica) aes 
AOS 5 6 Fl > ie She =| hy ei és og _ 3 i 
Sao | 84a!) # a aS sai | 88 3 5 ® 8, cA 
ee Oo = Qa Q ‘Ss Ss 1 A a 
cents cents cents cents ceuts cents cents cen cents 
Dominion Average...... 13.4 72 15.4 4.4 55.9 63.5 41.5 8. 21.3 
Nova Scotia (Aterage)...... 82.5 79.4 16.5 56.2 58.8 66.8 43.8 9.3 20.5 
P-Sydney sys ee, aes wee 2 89.2 80 20 ek se ES 57.5 68.2 43.5 3 22.1 
2-New-Glasgow ............. 25,9. Woe Rak uNhE. Me oer ate i 61.6 66 AO -9 tea oy seb 73020) Ee ee eb 20.6 
S-Amherst? ye ct nes 78.3 77.5 15 60 58.6 67.4 40.6 10 20 
4-Hoalifaxt: 2.002. amen 91.5 80.8 17 53.5 57.3 66.3 47.3 8. 20.3 
B= Truros <: sek hace eee: 75 14 ( 66 44.4 9. 19.6 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.... 68 COT Ol ge eo _ 9.3 20 
New Brunswick (Average).| 81.1 64.4 41.8 9.8 21.2 
Pr Moncton. ems ok. Lc eicees 85 63.5 41.5 9.3 21.3 
S-StaJohi.). wuce. ea ce, 85.7 64 40.5 10 21.4 
9-Fredericton............... 86.3 65 40 * 9.3 22 
i)=Bathurst >. 24-. 0... cose a 67.5 65 45 10.7 20 
Quebec (Average)........... 84.4 61.4 39.6 7.6 22.4 
AE -Guebet™. . he oer. ois. kek 85.9 57.6 38.6 8.5 PL At 
12-Three Rivers.............. 91.8 58.4 39.3 8 22.3 
13-Sherbrooke............... 86 61.8 40.5 9.3 22.6 
BS -DOTELy ac, dene aye 77.5 56 39.3 6 24 
15-St. Hyacinthe......-...... 75.8 55.5 39.4 7.3 21.7 
LEESON B, ooo. ke on 87.3 60 39.4 7.3 22.2 
17-Thetford Mines............ 82.5 67.5 43.3 6 25 
45-Montreal. <2 030, 4 ial ce:. 82.3 Cond 39.1 6.7-9 D2e 
RO Te Oke ee come 3 87.4 60.3 37.5 8 20,4 
Ontario (A verage).......... 76.4 63.3 40.1 8.1 20.8 
ee Oita wa ae, ot, Be 87.4 64.6 39.1 8 21.5 
PESDPOCK VEG, 0h Sead cm Pia. 64.8 40.2 7.7 21.5 
22-Kingston. oi cece cs ode lu. 73.3 62.7 38.9 6.7 20.4 
ao ellevile. fue ig do koe 64.1 61.7 39.4 6.7 20 
24-Peterborough 74.5 60.4 39.4 8 21 
Pe OOS or eee dood tae. Cee 62.6 39.5 8 23.3 
Ae horontor. 4c. bases owe 85.2 64.2 39.1 8 20.9 
27-Niagara Falls............. 87.4 64.5 42.1 8 PALS 
28-St. Catharines............. 79.3 62 39.1 8.7 19 
pe Hamilton. dog. 62s. 70.5 63.2 37.3 7.3 20.9 
eu -Brantiond,..0.).,.. i. Sans 76.2 62.5 39.5 8 20 
b-Graltaee a, Seen. ee 72.4 61.2 40.7 8 20.1 
UeAGteIpI es 0 oo... ene 74.5 62.4 40.2 8 20 
83-Kitchener............0.:. = 6d 59.3 40.6 8 22.8 
34-Woodstock................ 65.4 60.6 40.5 8 20 
$5—Stratford................ 71.6 61 49 Gad. 19.3 
Bir LOGON: oy Ase wees 75.9 63 38.6 8 20.4 
Bursteanomas. 3. osha» 71.9 64.3 41.1 87 21.1 
es-Chatham, . 3.2... J... 5 65.5 63.2 40.7 8.7 22 
Ber WINESOF)... ck... Lew ee. 67.7 40 8.7 22 
40-Owen Sound.............. 69.5 59.2 39.2 8 20 
MEECODBIE. Meee) ee ae 93.4 7.8 42.1 10 20.4 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 88.8 owl 40.5 6.7 19 
So-LOrwArthur. is oi) at 82.5 0.6 41 O25 Ll eeneene:s 
44-Fort William.............. 82.5 7.4 42.8 9.5 22.2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 86.8 62.4 40.9 8.4 22.7 
£5-Winnipeg: <3... xo. 88.6 65.2 39.6 8 22.4 
BG DTANGON ike... ¢a0k8 an, 85 59.6 42.1 8.8 23 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 82.0 59.8 44.2 8.5 22.1 
CLC A ee ee ea 80 65 44.6 8 2183 
48-Prince Albert............. 78.3 60.8 44 8 20 
49-Saskatoon. os ccs oa. 88 54 47.5 0 22 
50-Moose Jaw............... 81.6 59.4 40 8 25 
Alberta (Average).......... 86.4 62.9 43.7 8.2 21.6 
51-Medicine Hat............. 82.5 65 43.3 8 PAP 
52-Edmonton................ 94.3 59.6 42.6 8 20 
bs-Caleary 1. ened ee 84.6 63.1 43.7 8.8 22.5 
64-Lethbridge................ 84.2 64 45 8 22.5 
British Columbia (Average)| 75.9 67.0 44.5 <2 21.0 
bo=Vernmien te xe eet ne 84.8 70 48 0 22 
O6-Nelson. <2). ec eeic's 6 cole 81.7 67.5 45 m3) 20.5 
Ola lrailarst citer oe ee 80.6 64.3 42.5 0 18.2 
58-New Westminster........ 64 65 43.3 9 20 
59-Vancouver................ 69.7 64.8 42.1 9 17 
60-Victoria sielevelaeit sie cisaie cle b a 67.1 71.6 42.4 8 25 
Ri-Nanesimor....(0.. 346.0 08 cai 78.5 68.8 50 8 25 
62-Prince Rupert............. 80.6 64.3 42.5 3) 20 





a Price per single quart higher. 
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Marou, 1921 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1921—(Continued) 
FLour #3 ! Ricg CANNED VEGETABLES 
ais 2 2 hc : 
ee r=) 5 & a a 
ok q 88 5 s a nie : ‘ f 2S < reigns © 
eS eae SMeGtete Seta (ok beads as 
Pau Ue can es Eon Oey ee ee ere ok el gy ees 
“| eas] 8 $ g 8.3 § Ee a sz 38 ga & 
Eee} avn 3 g s & & of =) > e 3 Bu = gf - 
Bo | Bae) 3 5 eS = A g 58, a8. Ts g 
Ana Beis) one s) ea} me a s eB es = Ba 6) 
cents. cents cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents. cents. | 
6.9 6. 7.1 8.2 10.8 12.7 16.5 14.7 12.7 14.6 19. 19.9 19.3 
7.6 To PPS 9.1 10.3 13.9. 14.3 15.0 12.8 18.7 22.6 21.3 21.3 
8.0 7.5 7.9 10.6 9.5 15 11 16.6 14.5 17.2 24 92.8 22.5 | 1 
TOs the, Meaty 7.5 8.3 Bi oe eA 15 1S ie ie ah ae 18 21.8 21.5 7 ae ah (We 
752 Bi ja 72 8 10.3 is cae aes 15 12 20 20.2 20.6 20 3 
re ae eo 7S 10.6 8 12.7 135 Wee ee 12 21.6 22.6 1 1 4 
7.5 rie ge 8 8.5 15 18 16 12.5 16.7 24.5 20:6 20.6 | 5. 
7 6.8 7 ae 9 12 12 11 12 15.2 20.6 20 19.7 AG 
73 6.9 8.4 99 7 | Sth7 17.3 16.3 16.5 19.0 20.3 18.0 19.0 
7.3 7.5 8.5 9 CGE Rees Game eS as ee 15 20 20.3 20 20 7 
Von 6.5 7.4 10 11.6 10 15 17.5 15 99 19.2 18.8 16.8 | 8 
7° 7 8.2 11.5 10 15 18 16.5 18 19 20 20 19 9 
7.3 6.5 9.3 9 8 10 18 15 18 15 21.6 a1 20.3 |10 
7.0 7.1 7.8 8.7 11.3 11.7 15.8 14.5 11.8 16.1 17.4 19.2 17.6 
bade 78 6.7 10 9.6 11.6 13.3 13.7 13.4 16.2 77.2 17.6 177. 104 
et ten eS 8 10.9 11:3 13.2 17.5 15 13.5 17.3 18.8 21.2 19.8 |12 
7 7a 7.4 8.7 12.2 10.6 17.5 14 10 13 7.7 19.3 15.5 |13 
6.1 6.5 io ae 11:3 13.5 18 As tagll ens h 20 17.5 2007, 17.3 |14 
7.1 Bebe ene ie (ix ee en ae 11.5 {7.7 Lavst es aA 17.2 17.6 22.5 17 116. 
6.8 7.6 8 9 13.5 15 16.6 7h lel apie EY) 16.6 17.8 18.8 18.5 {16 
7.3 | 7.6 7 Geb sh ee Be ee 4 10 tle eee, ae 12 15.2 18 207 18.5 |17 
sh te 7.9 9.1 10.9 11.9 14.7 13.4 11.4 15.3 16.2 16.3 16.6 18. 
heh Mh Meenas 7h Vie 1 8.4 15 10 10.6 15.5 15.9 15.9 17.1 “119 
6.8 6.5 6.5 7.4 10.8 13.5 18.9 16.3 13.8 14.1 18.1 18.3 17.7 
7.5 6.9 7.9 7.6 10.3 10 14.5 16.6 11.5 12.3 17:3 17.1 16.6 |20 
6.7 6.2 6.3 q 10 12.5 Bi ere es 12.5 14.3 17.1 16.9 16.9 |21 
6.7 6.4 6.5 6 11.3 11.5 15.2 15 12.5 14 15.2 15.5 14.9 |29 
6.7 7.5 6 cay 10.8 Wey) 14 14.3 16 13.8 17 17 16.4 |23. 
6.7 6.5 5.8 (oa 10.7 fh Oe eee. bs 17 15 14.3 18.4 18.2 19.2 |24 
6.4 6.1 5.5 6 11.7 12 20 17.5 ins 14.1 19.4 19.4 18.7 |25 
vet 6.6 6.2 6.8 10.4 12.1 14.7 13.7% 11.6 11.5 17.3 17.4 16.4 |26 
7.6 6.5 6.4 7.5 9.6 15.2 18.3 16 13 14.6 19.1 19 186i 127 
7 6.9 Ped 72 10.8 15 19.2 16.7 13 14.1 18.8 18.7 16.9 |28: 
6.8 6.2 6.4 7.8 10 121 14.6 15.3 12.9 13.3 17.9 18.3 16.7 {29 
7 6.1 7 6.9 Es: 1152 1.1 15.8 11.6 14.1 18.1 17.9 16.6 30 
5.9 6.3 4 0 9.3 9 10 15.5 11.5 13.1 18.7 19.1 17.6 {31 
6.2 5.8 5.8 9.1 10 14 16.5 16.6 12.5 15.2 16.5 15.6 15.6 |32 
6.1 6.1 6.9 9 10.6 12.5 13.8 15.5 13.8 12.5 18.5 18.5 17.6 133 
6.2 5.8 72 7.5 11.8 13.2 19 18.3 12.5 12.5 14.7 14.2 14.3 |34, 
6.5 6.2 6.7 7.8 10.2 19 15 AS mee Seat y 16.2 18.6 19.6 19.6 135 
(ae 6.8 6.3 6.4 10.5 ae 14.3 16.7 10 13.2 LAP ALS 17.7 |36 
Z 6.7 6.3 6 13 16.6 15.8 15.2 14.1 12.6 19.2 19.1 18.8 137 
6.5 6.7 6.6 7 9.7 12.2 13.8 15.1 13 14.1 19.8 20 18.2 138 
xt vie 7.5 9.1 tiC7 18.5 18.8 19 14.3 17 20.7 20.3 19.4 39 
6.4 5.2 5.9 5.6 8.1 15 15.8 18 14 13.6 17.2 18.2 17.8 140 
Ge 7.5 7.5 9.2 12.5 15.6 17.5 15 15 17.1 19.8 20 20 {41 
T3 6.9 mt 8 11.2 15 17.5 15 13 14.6 19.4 20 19.7 |42 
Ae 6.9 6 7 10.8 12.5 15 20 13 15 20.5 21.4 21.4 143 
6.9 6.9 5.9 6.8 12:7 15 16 15.1 1313 15 19.2 19 18.5 |44. 
OBB i BaaeS 6.6 9.2 10.7 11.0 12.9 12.3 9.2 12.9 21.3): 2 20,9 20.3 
6.9 6.9 7.4 8.4 10.8 9 10.8 12.9 8.9 12.6 20.2 19.8 192 |45. 
ey ee 5.8 10 10.6 13 15 11.7 9.5 13-2 22.4 92 21.3 146 
i; |. eee ah Le aeeeaat ako Ss Saar ar oS es — Se 
68 | 6.6 7.8 8.1 11.5 12.5 17.5 12.3 11.5 14.7 23.3 23.1 23.2 
6.5 6.5 5.9 5.8 £Oe9 7 es 20 12.5 10.5 13.3 21.6 21.9 21.4 |47 
6.5 6.2 8.5 10° DPD al tek e eat 20 ONE Eas 10.2 15.5 2508 24 23.3 {48 
6.9 | #9 nae 6.5 11.9 15 ok ee ee 15.2 14.2 25 24.1 24.3 149 
Te fh. 268 9 10 12 10 12.5 12 10.2 15.8 23.3 22.5 23.7 150 
Tt ee 58 7.4 er hot pace eras 11.6 11.9 10.0 12.8 22.3 22.3 21.6 
60 Eee. 6 recs So Wart yuaknesk 11.2 12.5 10 13.3 21.2 1 91.2 {51 
6.6 6.5 5.7 73 OS Fine Lede, ae aN eee a 11.5 8.7 12.1 oo 4 27.8 22.2 152 
(Os ad Pome 8) 5.5 at Way aa See T ac beak 2 12.4 11.2 13.4 93.3 23.6 21.7153 
oe eG ee 6 Zin HAD sh ates aes 12 11.2 10 12.5 92.7 22.7 21.2 154 
6.9 6.9 7.6 9.0 11.4 9.3 11.4 11.7 11.8 10.9 21.8 21.8 26g e 
6.7 6.7 7.5 9 ea ay a 15 15 13.7 10 25 BS 22.5. |55 
7 ag 6.6 9.5 Se ea 11 16.3 17 15 24.3 24.3 24.3 156 
oe Th) ee 5.8 3 Medel wes brad ene. j ty Oo ee ee 11.2 20 20 20. |57 
7 7 ey 10 9 8 Te Rls ae ea 8 10 21 22.4 21 |58- 
yi 6.9 74 8.1 10.9 10 10 10 Pe 10.5 21.4 21.8 22.6 159 
6.7 6.7 9.7 8 12.5 10-5 8.1 11.5 9.1 20.8 21.6 20.8 |60 
fe | Senna 7.2 10 WO GR aa et 11.2 ROTA Se. Bye 11 21.6 21.6 21.6 61 
TAR. Lene 8.5 10 LOEW ey, ToS eR A D159 Reis ee ge 10 20 20 20 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



























































5 7 
FI 3 PoTATOES APPLES ie 
tiie eh te lke 2.) | Se} 4 
ee g ‘e =e | Sy | 8 3) Sg .| Son hoe 
LocaLiry ps 3 er = 30 28 ga Fie g3 %: 
ae gr ies] “4 2D ob 3°38 as im 3 3g 
ace Ee g 2 78 Set eee | eee a 
ge | 22) 52 | s | $8 | BE) BB | BE | BBP E 
a Ss ‘2 
ks Sates Lp. ee spe meas oot ea oe meee Fae 
Sis cents. cents. $ cents. cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average............. 1 4.9 2.102 40.3 9 9 24.0 23.5 32.1 28.3 
Nova Scotia (Average)............ 10.5 4.9 1.912 33.6 70.0 38.3 23.3 23.9 29.9 | 29.1 
I SVdneys.dsmsteects cis conve eee 12.1 a4 Diol AG tO Fl aed 33 25 26.5 BPAY 30.5 
2-New-Glasgow .............--00., 11 5 1.65 SO abl ure cere ie ee 21 21 Done, 28 
SPAIONETSE, Fine a cisdhpories oe Geese oes 2 9.8 4.5 1.70 320 80 30 22, 21.6 Sea 28 
4—Malitaxs: Pic, che eae eae 11 4.6 2.18 UIE Seat bak oal eee a et 40 25 25 20.7 30.3 
Bo LPULOl Sans eee ea 8.8 5 1.66 35 60 50 BS A 32.8 28.6 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown .......... 9.1 5.1 1.30 EM I Iie ene iy Bae: 25 24 OTT OAS 
New Brunswick: (Average) ....... 12.0 5.4 1.785 39.4 44.2 29.2 23.6 23.8 $2.4 
(Moncton tre nan ste eo ee ee 11.6 5.1 1.64 36.1 47.5 30 22.0 20 32 
SB be JODO Sigs etki 2 risen owes 16.2 5.4 2.40 45 40 27.0 Day ye 2435 31.8 
O—Hrederictons.c, svc toeceis oes 10 4.5 1.60 36.6 45 30 25.5 25.5 35 
LO=Bathurst-h cc aoe canaeee 10 6.5 1.50 AGE |. ae ee al toh pce 24 2 25 31.6 
Quebec (Average)............200. 10.2 6.5 2.019 38.7 46.2 32.6 23.2 24.3 31.3 
11-Quebec. . eS sa aie Saeiete ot Baten ee ipt E 2.08 Dl OF ae eee 26.2 21.5 29.7 32.1 
12-Three Rivers................00., 11.8 8.6 POH | 43.3 50 35 25 25.8 Sono 
AS—Sherbrookes aows 4 hue seeds et, 9.8 6.2 BeoU 42.5 Bae in| me Obes cs 22 Doel Olt 
d4-Dorel oo. 9 ik one con's rates Se 955 9 1.66 5 CO wee eter 25 24 31.6 
15-NE;: HYacinthe. ars. ss .e eee 9 5.6 1.55 32.5 35 30 25 palin ff A ion Reta 
16-St. John’s. ech. c tees ss Pare 9.2 5.8 1.71 34 SOE es ee YS 26.6 ete 
17-Thetford Mines.................. 9.7 6.2 2.59 HO ia Site tetby| Reece oe rae 20 22.5 33.3 
18-Montreal) .'-7 2... Soot esd ee, 9.9 4.7 1.96 386.4 44.5 37.3 Qo 23.8 32.9 
LOSE sie ke yoat sks accteccre Beat meres 9.9 5.8 2.05 36.6 45 olee 2027 20.3 31.1 
Ontario (Average)................ 9.7 4.9 2.024 39.3 39.4 31.4 23.1 23.2 32.7 
20-Ottawa. Oe oh remit ce tree 10.3 5.8 2.16 42 51 38 Dowd 24 32.4 
21-Brockville 9.4 7 1.64 Sol 41.6 O2nO 24 Dont 34.7 
22—-WINGALGM es he Sess ae RS LOE 9.3 4.9 ta2 34.2 35.7 28.4 20 PA 33.4 23.8 
2o-Bellovilloinns Hacsachiecaeene cis Oye 4.6 1.55 2 1D) Bil ep eee cel io, Wore 20 24.3 33.6 25.8 
24-Peterboroughs ci... viccs-fsaarsas 9.8 5.1 1.50 31.8 32.4 31.2 20.7 22.6 31.3 2ace 
2B-Orillianet eet. gee ce aie ee 8.9 4.5 1.64 S22 41.6 3 23.1 31.6 25 
2G- Toronto sgt. ses scle ain es gee 9.7 3 175 35 An |e ean 18.9 DORs 32.) 23.6 
ot Niagara FAMs bo. sooo etic ess eee 11.5 5.3 Di 45.5 31 29.5 22.3 25.6 32.9 27 A 
28-St. Catharines................... 10.4 5.4 2.42 48 30 27.5 26.9 26 33.4 26:2 
ZO-HOMIUGON seced ecie a dors See ee 9.8 4.8 1.98 41 AY 32.5 21 24 32.3 25.1 
B0—Bragtlords inn. ode. on ok nation 8.9 4.3 1.93 AO De Si) Sen | eee weed 22.6 23.7 32.9 23.8 
Salata y oe arden ccna ee 9.6 4.2 2.038 41.8 50 30 28 Dipepe 33.2 25.30 
STEM ANOEEUIN fa Sis as wigs aighe Osisins Uae 9 5.2 1.85 35 42.5 35 20 21.6 31.7 2300 
Bo-WIFCHENET. oss ices ca cesinstee eee 9.6 4.6 2.10 AQT U)' 2e eta | accede 22.6 26 34.5 25.3 
34—Woodstock..............eee000,, 9.2 4.5 1.90 37.5 28.3 22 2146 25 32.6 25 
BOS OLTAGLOPGG 20k cae domes eee 9.7 5 1.78 Con abl aceeaee SOr aE ees s 21.2 31 26 
BO-WONdON Fees osc ore oc Bec Saredens 9.8 4.6 1.89 Sie Clee eat 20 eee leak pee 22.8 31.4 25.9 
SlaDuelhomasntesoee. ces eae ee 9.8 4.3 DA A150" bliceeterien | ceweeone 20 24.6 34 25 
BO-CHAUHATI: |i 5 Sel. «hs vi aidioge Bae wwe 9 2.7 Del AO TEL ecm is 3 2on3 2350 33.2 25.3 
UAW ANGSOR? 3h << Sose nice css. o Woteieho oteeke 10 5.3 2.30 39.8 35 28.3 2 2253 30 29.2 
40—Owen: Sound... 5.3.00. 000Ces eon, 8 3.6 1.53 5 ey (eal dl ei See 8 mee ae hee a 19.3 30.5 25 
41-Cobalt........ TPO ee Tied he 2.52 43.5 3725 26.6 24 25.8 30eL 30 
42-Sault Ste. Marie..........ce0-.. 9.4 6.2 2.28 46 50 40 Bone 20.5 ; : 
BOAR OPE VATENUT .c2 ich <0 ca ctis oibias.e's chs 10.3 4.8 2°53 50 She 45) 40 M38} 2106 
44—Vort? William 2... .6.0cn 002008, 10.9 4.4 2.54 47 41-2 36.6 PBS. Yl 22 
Manitoba (Average).............. 10.4 3.8 2.555 63.5.) | ene emcee 23.7 24.4 
AS — WANT POR, wi stayaiels oisioars bie eae he een 10.9 Bye 2.66 De, URE IRS A ang ees 23.6 24.6 
A0-Brandone otek tosis ous seas Woes 9.8 aoe 2.45 Thiel Veda a: cove il eae ae Rae 23.8 24.1 
- Saskatchewan (Average)......... 10.7 §.4 2.365 ASiS ea 74eds IS 2 ee 27.6 21.0 
ATOR EUINA Meee oe his ok ororo tel ereee oate 9.5 4.6 Bo 55 68.3 50 Dee 21 
48—Prince Albert... ...%3.6660 0. cece. 10.8 6 1.82 SD Ree ee ole era 25 17 
49-Saskatoon......ccccscccecccoeds 12.5 5.8 2230 40 Ons A IAR et 35 PRS 
SO-MOOBE UAW a nccisd ss olsisds Souee ees 10 5 2.61 45 SO ieee ees or 230 2250 
Alberta (Average)................ 10.1 3.6 2.750 AO Bit eee ae ea 27.7 24.0 
61-Medicine Hat.................. 10 3.6 Pat EN yA ot aed pene eS el IP aty es AA 30 28.3 
H2—Hdmontonccnaees sens cee he 9.6 33903 1.59 Shed. ile Mae aol aeeineae 24.8 7a lines) 
B3—Cal gary Moc atte s oem many satin 11.3 3.1 2.64 AD, Ala); atthe hears 26 26.1 
b4—Lethbridge.sfons.c seas goes: 9.5 4.5 2.47 45, ROH de oe col ee 20 
British Columbia (Average). .... 9.5 3.8 2.309 41.3 73.3 70.0 24.6 23.8 
65-Fernie....... Be Hara ee ees ae 10 SOM ae 10S aoe es 75 70 25 25 
56-Nelson® ca..0 is ee eles ee 11.5 4.7 2.70 UA eters teed (ere aod ai 20 22.6 
BFA eee cee vic cice eae cree 9.5 4.8 Dale BO: | leecher te tems 25 25 
58-New Westminster................ 9.1 3.1 DO Tats | rae Ae fal ge ee eae al ara eat 26 28.3 
SO-Vancouver.5:4cs ssh pCa casks Sd 2.9 2.10 37.5 POcak Mic gece 23 22.5 
DOL VICLOND . 42.5 UG odnecke eoeecrtins 8.7 Sal 2.25 35 oO ahaaer. alee 25 19 
Gl-Nariaimnos 0h shure sie reales 9.5 Ser 2.61 GOAT) 5.2 pasar o| haute eee raph bs |W AS 33 
62-Prince Rupert.... .. 9.5 4.8 | 2.138 35 75 70 25 25 
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JAM Cannep Fruits é s 3 SuaaRr Tra 
- aD 1 a qi my rm a qa 
g $.| 4 21-3 re 3 ae eee 3. y | &. 6 
a 3.8 A, 6 63 3. Ss Wane oe ee gf g® a= | § & 
-sS fF 3 a a, 2, -> = >i -~— = AS Rope 4 os 
SB) pe (cle bel Sa, Bo pe, ee | Se) SE ee beh Ee 
a Se a cS a “aH Ea -& 48 - Bes = By A 2 
BE by Bs dg) aa @ Es S ge BS. Ea wid i. ga ae . 
Ba Be g 8 g8 E ca > a3 fos; Ze -) ace; 26 oe2 
a oy rm Au = is) ss O > ea) ea) oO oO 
Ses. | $ cents. { cents. { cents $ cents $ cents. { cents. {| cents cents. | cents. | cents. 
1.381 1.369 41.3 39.9 | 31.6 | 1.170 7 1.801 12.6 12.0 57.7 58.1 65.2 61.2 
1.416 | 1.402 | 39.5] 38.5 | 31.1] 1.294 | 68.0 1.575°| 12.3 11.6 54.2 59.5 iad Eater ar 
1.57 1.51 40.2 39.5 | 30.4 1.50 Hi) Bad Peaches 12.9 12.1 . 58.7 Os Jad leo | eee 70 1 
1.57 157 38.7 41.3 30 1.26 (AS) eran Marans Wenn 12.9 12 Hiciaiee || eens © GO L2to ane 2 
1.22 1.22 40 40 31.6 1932) 65 1.25 11.2 11.3 50 60 LOM isos tape 3 
1.44 1.45 39.1 Soa WeZ8r F 1.28 75 1.90 it ewe 10.6 53 57 OS «Ebene 4 
1.28 1.26 39.6 42 34.3 ies HOPE heaa ee 12.9 11.8 51.2 OOF Sle Ce ayes ee Ie 5 
1.50 1.50 39.2 38,2 | 25 1.25 60 1.62 12 10.9 49.1 STE PR AN i ee tin, 6 
1.475 1.530 | 41.3 43.5 | 35.3 12200) [c263eSe ee we 12.3 1:5 55.6 60.2 B42 ae ee 
1.25 1.35 36.2 See Ooo 1.10 Cae eee 12 11.2 55 58.3 SOs] enone i 
1.30 1.40 42.4 43.6 | 33.3 1.05 O2h a alle eee 12.4 11.5 55 60 5 60 8 
1.85 1.87 50 HOS tas ee 1.45 G225 AUN Cceree 12.5 11.9 57.5 62.5 Uc Or ARS sere 9 
1.50 1.50 38.5 43 AMOR NS ey otis tare pear numels Aang 12.1 11.5 55 GOS eee thee 10 
1.474 1.448 | 41.1 41.4 | 31.5 1.233 65.6 1.644 11.9 11.2 62.0 60.5 63.3 56 3 
1.54 1.51 41 40 33.7 1.23 62.4 1.92 LES 11 53.8 56.8 63.2 56.4. {11 
1.51 1.46 39.2 39 28.7 1.15 66.6 1.30 12.3 11.8 60. 60.8 56.1 62.5 412 
1.52 1.50 45 43 32.5 1.15 67.8 2.25 11.9 11 63.3 58.1 60.7 53.7 13 
1.43 1.40 40 45 30 1.25 Gd. Sl ste 12 11 60 55 65 55 14 
1.65 1.60 35 BA sital asa et et 64.5 1.50 11.9 11.5 75 65.2 75.8 60 15 
1.50 1.50 43.7 42.5 35 1.26 70 LORD, AUST 11.3 12.8 65 61.2 52.5 116 
1.46 1.45 42.5 42.5 | 382.5 1.65 LOM a Renee 1272 11.5 63.7 70 68.7 57.5 |17 
1,44 1.41 39.2 40.3 | 27.7 1.14 65.3 1.40 11.3 11 56.8 58.5 | 63.3 55.6. {18 
1.21 1.20 44.4 42.5 | 31.6 1.03 58.9 1.59 Ley, 11 52.5 55.1 55.9 53.8 . }19 
1.340 1.326 | 40.1 37.3 | 30.4) 1.155 65.0 1.650 | 12.1 11.9 56.6 55.5 60.8 56.7 
1.29 1,29 41.3 40.4 | 32.2 1.10 63.2 1.70 12 11.8 56.8 55.8 63.1 59.8 }20 
1.35 1.35 38-7 |) 30.71 31.6 1.12 64.3 1.52 12.3 1272 52.5 54 58.7 54 21 
1.35 1.33 38.5 35.8 | 27.8 1.08 63.3 1.50 12.1 11.6 44.7 54.7 56.2 58.6 {22 
127 1.26 30 28.3 | 26.2 1.13 65.8 1.41 11.8 11.6 57.8 54.6 60 54.6 |23_ 
1.34 1.30 39.2 33.3 30 1.14 62.1 1.53 11.4 eS 58.8 55.4 58.5 55.6 }24 
1.29 iON 43.3 35 23.3 1.14 63.5 1.56 12.1 11.8 52.5 54.2 58.5 _55 25 
1.20 1.19 36.1 31.9 | 27.8 1.07 60 1.62 11.8 ss 52.5 56.1 58.1 55.2 [26 
1.38 1.37 39.4 36.2 30 1.15 64 1.67 1253 11.8 60 55.6 60.5 55.6 {27 
1.31 1.29 36.9 38.3 | 30.8 1.21 65.3 108 12.2 12 61.3 50.7 64.3 59.1 {28 
4.29 e277 3829-18826. 4-25. 7 1.05 63.4 1.65 Le 7, 9 | 59.1 56.8 63.1 57.5 |29 
1.21 1.20 37.2 34.1 | 29.4 1.02 61.6 1.62 11.9 Na oes 58.7 55.2 68.3 55 30 
1.32 1.31 32.6 36 26.5 1.07 58.3 1.50 12.1 11.8 53.1 55.1 58.7 55.3 |31 
1.37 1.30 50 50 40 1.08 67.5 1.58 12.1 12 51.2 53.3 53.3 5 $92 
1.48 1.40 - 45 42 34 1,22 66.6 1.67 12.2 12 58.3 54.7 55.6 55.3  |33 
1.23 1.26 42.5 38.3 | 33.3 a bates 61.6 1.61 12.2 11.9 51.6 55.3 61.6 57.6 34 
1.50 1.50 Somme eo leon leo 120 71 1.58 12 11.7 61.2 57 59 58.5 |35 
1.18 1.18 40 38 25 1.09 63.7 1.49 12.2 11.8 55.8 55 65.7 55.5 {36 
1.40 1.40 39 37.5 30 1.15 64.1 1.75 11.6 11.4 61.6 55-7 66.7 55.6 137 
1.42 1.36 44.1 30.8 | 3h. 5 1.25 67.5 1.76 12.5 12°1 52.8 55.3 57.2 54.5 {38 
1.46 1.46 50 45 1.40 78.3 1.75 12.3 11.6 59 57.2 64 57.5 {39 
1.38 1.38 33.3 25 25 1.23 61 1.40 Ley 11.4 56 55 69 57.5 {40 
1.41 1.41 40 SiO |oieee Ly 72.8 1.88 12.9 13 57.5 55 65 64.2 |41 
1.40 1.40 41.2 37.5 30 1.30 66.6 1.86 12.7 12.5 55 55, 59.1 55 42 
1.31 1.31 47.5 40 | 28.7 1.13 65 1.80 13.1 1331 57.5 60 61.2 60 43 
1.40 1.36 43.7 43.9 1 113 64 1.97 12.4 12.5 60.7 56,4 | 62.5 55.8 [44 
1.310 1.270 | 41.3 | 39.4 | 28.3 034 | 71.0 1.920 | 12.6 12.2 58.9 57.0 68.3 67.9 
1.25 1.23 40 38- | 26.8 | 9 69.5 1.92 7125 12.2 Dia 57.2 70 70.8 j45 
1.37 1.31 42.5 40.8 | 30.8 1.08 72.5 1,92 12.7 12.2 60 56.7 66.6 65 46 
1.330 1.313 {| 42.2 | 39.5 ( 31.7] 1.698) 77.8 2.315 | 13.4 i295 61.0 62.5 79 8 15.8 
1.28 1.29 39.8 | 39.8 | 30 1.05 72 2.06 12.2 Laws 58.8 60 67.5 80° {47 
1.42 1.42 45 41.6 30 1.02 UES 2.25 14 13 65 67.5 80 80 86148 
1.40 1.32 45 43.3 | 33.3 1.07 85 1.95 13.8 13.3 60 OZ 0M ees © 73.3 49 
1.22 1.22 38.3 33.3 | 33.3 1.25 76.6 2.00 13.6 12 60 60 65 70 50 
1.308 1.325 | 45.0 | 44.6 | 31.6 | 1.188 | 79.2 2.145 | 14.2 13.1 64.4 58.6 69.4 66.0 | 
1.33 1.31 45 38.3 | 28 1.32 85 1.90 14.2 12.8 63.3 56.6 70 55 51 
1.25 1.27 43.6 45.4 | 33.3 1.05 74,1 2.18 13.8 12.8 56.6 57.9 80 63.8 |52 
1.40 1.40 43.3 50 | 27.5 i A 80> 2.38 14.2 13 67.5 60 60. 75 53 
1.25 1.25 ATO) Ne hece cs 37.5 1K 77.5 2.12 14.6 13.9 60 60 67.5 70 54 
1.403 1.380 | 44.1 | 44.4 | 36.2 | 1.114 | 77.6 2.060 | 14.0 13.3 55.2 59.5 76.0 70.9 
1.40 1.32 47.5} 47.5 | 45 1.25 87.5 2.29 13 ye | 60 55 Shu oL i eee ra 
1.46 1.46 41.6] 38.3 | 32.5 1.18 90 2.00 15 14.3 57.7 60 76.7 8 y 
1.40 1.40 42.5 40 1.12 75 2.05 15 14 47.5 62.5 70 67.5 ua 
1.46 1.44 46.6 | 47.5 | 36.6 | 1.04 68.3 1.85 13.7 13 57.5 62.5 71.6 65 
1.42 1.41 42.3 44 1.03 74,1 1.92 14 13 54.5 62.3 69.5 65.4 re 
1.28 1.33 45 42.5 | 27.5 99.5 68.5 2.10 13.8 12.9 41.5 60 75 7d 6 
1.40 1.36 40 48.3 | 35 1.05 TORRE tacit 14.5 13.4 62.5 58.3 75 72.5 |61 
1.40 1.32 47.5 | 47.5 | 45 1.25 87.5 2200 (alo 12.8 60 55 oti Wael Sewer co 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






































+ i 3 we 
CorFrEE 8 i r = = | ts 
= 3 E-s . CS) o ® 2, 
g = a Bo Sic = es : 
2 ss 5a “3 A a 8 Fa z 
vB ~~ & ao a a> pes oo ro a) Cy 
LocALITY a Bo gx os a 3 . fe) | z 
mine ow a8 aye) o . Lo} oe g 8 
oa ® “2 wo =F) P| 9 - 7 
By | gs $3 os “as Re F = ag 
2 6. - Se S38 ao el = 8.0 
é é Se ie 3 g é oe 
cents cents cents. cents. cents. cents. $ cents. cents 
Dominion Average....... 58.8 56.3 32.8 15.2 3.7 4.1 1.056 14.3 10. 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 60.9 57.0 33.3 12.9 4.1 53.5 75.0 15.2 10.9 
PSVONGYs cha aciae tee Ola 50 35 15.3 4.9 58 .80 16.4 11.5 
2-New Glasgow............- 56.2 54.6 34 1 Legit leprae ee ee 43.7 .80 14.7 11.2 
3-Amherst O20 ate Ra tee oe 32.5 11 .7e 3.5 55 . 733 14.5 10.5 
a—Talitax Jig Monsees 61.6 63.3 S201 14.6 4.5 OMeo .675 15.4 10.1 
DEUTUPOse a isa cae stawens 63 60 32.8 11.4 3.6 53.2 74 15 11.2 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 65.4 58.7 29 17 33.8! 54.3 84 15.2 10 
New Brunswick (Average). . 65.8 57.3 32.5 13.6 3.5 56.1 82.3 14.8 10.3 
c= Mon CtONe yaa cieteccloeieteets 68.3 60 31.6 12 3 60 775 15 10 
Str OWN jeceecte tea chieree ere 64.2 50 33.9 17 3.3 54.3 84 15.2 10 
9-Fredericton.............+. 62.5 62 ayy 11.2 55 875 15.5 11 
10=Bathurst.. ses. et oe GBiso/ ete de ocene n oe 32.5 14 Sate 55 .80 13.6 10.1 
Quebec (Average)........... 59.0 61.2 31.9 14.0 3.5 52.4 1.098 14.0 10.1 
MeQuebecs eis Ae iesekenes OMe 55.8 S358 19.2 Bh 50.2 1.02 13.8 10.3 
12-Three Rivers.............. 59 56.2 31.9 14.5 4.5 52 1.06 14.8 10.8 
13-Sherbrooke............... ‘Od a 50 32.1 13.1 4.2 50 1.06 12.8 9.9 
14—Sorelee eosin ein cea 58.3 71.6 31.6 15 4 60 1.50 14.1 10 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 56.2 50 SPs 1d 4.5 50 1.00 15 10.3 
16-Sti John's tse eee 60 70 29 1d28 3 54 1.25 15.8 10.4 
17-Thetford Mines............ 67.5 80 S2R0 13.5 Sat 48.7 .90 13.2 10.1 
18-Montreal..............6-- 58.9 58.3 31.8 15.2 Sal 54.7 1.06 13.4 9.8 
ROSH lla as Poets gem oistrictcte 58.5 59.3 O2ne 121 Seo 52/2 1.03 12.8 9.7 
Ontario (Average)........... 58.3 56.7 32.2 13.2 3.1 52.9 1.051 13.3 10.3 
2O=Ottawas se Rwe score re steers 57 54.5 Son 12%3 3u5 53.1 1.03 13.1 10.1 
21 —Brockyilley io osc «qs oleiete 60 60 SBI 7 1255 3.6 40.6 93 13.2 10.5 
QO=KAINESCON aes eae ce chore 54.4 50 30 12.3 2.8 ome .92 12.7 10 
23-Belleville................- 56 56 30 12.4 3 52.4 .975 eed 9.9 
24—Peterborough 57.7 55 33.5 13.8 2.8 67.9 1.04 13.2 ae ORE. 
DROP Ass. ete routes ie aisteistals 61.2 62.5 see i 14.4 2.5 51.2 . 96 13.8 10 
26 LOrOntOcmaes Pattee seow sas 54.6 54 31.8 12.5 3 52.1 906 12.7 10 
27-Niagara Falls............. 57.8 58.3 Sa 1G 8:3 yan . 958 13.4 10.1 
28-St. Catharines............. 59.4 59 33.2 12 3 57.2 1.12 14 10.3 
20-Hamiltions... 4.55.0 .36s% ele 60.4 58.2 31.8 1283 2.8 52.1 1.04 13 9a8 
S0—Dranelord eae ethernet 57 54 30.4 12-2 3 54.2 1812 1353 10.1 
SITGSI ec ace ce secs cece 57.8 58.3 32.1 13.5 2.4 55.2 95 14 10 
SOSGueiIph. oan eee een ee he 63.7 57.5 Biee 14.2 4.5 47.5 1.00 12.8 10 
$3—Kitchener... .3.6..06500.0% 45.7 41.6 Box0 12 2.2 BED 1.00 13.9 10 
34-Woodstock................ 55.8 56 31.6 12.6 2.5 50.3 1.00 13.4 10 
85—Stratiord.........0.--06- 55 53.3 31 12.9 3.8 52 91.6 gist 10.2 
SO ONdORS ks. esol oacietee 58.7 58.6 31.4 12.8 D5) 54.5 91 13.2 10.3 
37-St. Thomas............... 63.8 60.8 S2n2 13.6 3.2 55.0 1.06 13.6 11 
38-Chatham:.ctos5.ce0 oe ae 54.5 51.6 31.5 12.8 oul 46.6 .975 13 10.6 
S9=Wandsor. ..o5. 2 sasn0s\s cleo es 61.5 63.1 35 13.6 3} 58.4 1.50 14,2 10.6 
40-Owen Sound.............. 60 62.5 29.6 11.8 2a. 48 .93 12.6 10 
di -Cobaltiny 4.5. oec. chic ctette's 63 61.2 S2eD 15.7 4.7 56.6 Loli | 15 10.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 61.6 60 35 15 Bees 50.8 1.12 ilsi.al Tah al 
43-Port Arthur.....2..3...... 58.3 61.2 31.6 16.6 Biot 56.6 1.40 11:2 10.6 
44-Fort William.............. 62.5 50 Stse74 13.8 32 Donk P30 13 11 
Manitoba (Average)........ 56.7 55.3 34.0 12.4 4.8 52.5 1.050 15.5 9.1 
45-Winnipeg...............6 59.2 55.6 35 12.3 3.8 55 1.10 15.1 8.6 
46-Brandon.............--+.. 54.1 55 33 12.4 4.8 49.1 1.00 15 9.6 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 58.5 49.4 34.3 19.2 4.6 54.0 1.328 15.5 9.0 
ATR emia ee a ocsle alse janie 57.8 52.5 34.6 20 4.4 56 1.09 13.8 8 
48-Prince Albert............. 50 50 35 15 4 55 1.00 15 # 8.2 
49-Saskatoon............... 62.7 50 37.5 Paynes 43 55 1.60 16.5 9 
50-Moose Jaw............... 63.3 45 30 18.3 5.5 50 1.60 16.6 10.8 
Alberta (Average)........... 59.5 52.0 35.9 18.2 4.7 57.6 1.163 15.2 10.2 
51-Medicine Hat............. 56.6 40 36.6 19 5 56.6 1,12 15 10.8 
52-Edmonton..............-. 60 50 35.4 17 3.6 57 1.18 14.6 9.6 
DOT OAIGREN orcs tly ae ou aiels ers 61.2 63 36.4 16.6 oak 56.7 1.20 16.2 10.3 
54-Lethbridge................ 60 55 35 20 5 60 1.15 15 10 
British Columbia (Average) | 54.9 54.7 33.1 21.7 4.6 57.8 1.171 15.4 8.7 
BS—Mernie. ice cce cele chin sans 60 60 25 22.5 4.5 60 1.40 15 10 
86-Nelson’.. 20... 30.58. 8 ee Boia 56.5 41.7 20 5 60 1.10 18.5 9.1 
BI Tray, cs tine sinks 50 50 32.0 29.5 5.2 55 Lb us) 16.2 8.5 
58-New Westminster.......... 48.8 52.5 36,2 18.7 4.2 57.5 1.15 15 9.7 
59-Vancouver........... Hester 53.7 51 34.8 18.8 4.4 59 985 14.4 7.3 
60-Victoria...........c0e ee §1.2 50 33.5 19.2 4 55 1.10 1 7 
61-Nanaimo................- 63.3 57.5 36 22.6 4.6 56.2 1.08 14.2 8.2 
62-Prince Rupert............. 60 60 25 22.5 4.5 60 1.40 15 10 








a Calculated price per cord from price quoted. b Natural gas used. ce Jack pine, poplar, etc. d Lignite. e Including delivery. 
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S a= 
es | 8s 
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$ $ 
19.707 14.625 


Cee cee oe see lit ee we st th ee 








25.50 14.50 
26.00 13.50 
She INE | 14.00 
26.50 14.50 
21.333 14. Le 
See as L350 
23200m Wo. 25-17. e 
20.00 14.00 
21.00 14.00 
18.438 16.000 
18.50 16.00 
20.00 18.00 
18.00 15.00 
18.50 17.00 
Le ee ae 18.00 
17.00 12.00 
PAD AU Me ek ete AS 
18.00 |13.00-17.00 
17.50 kf fes 
18.530 15.909 
17.50 17.00 
GROOM: Wea eae: 
16.50 13.00 
17.00 16.00 
18.00 14.00 
18.00 15.00 
1G s25r ices pemeene 
17.00 15.00 
17200=18- 00} A ere 
16.50 11.50 
18.00 16.50 
18.00 17.00 
17.50 14.00 
18.00 17.00 
18.00 18.00 
18.00 18.00 
17.50 16.50 
20.00 18.00 
22.00 16.00 
22.00 17.00 
18.00-23.00 13.00 
@: 25.50 20.00 
tz 19.00 15.00 
19.50 15.50 
* 19.50 17.00 
~ 23.750 14.800 
fe 23.50 15.60 
& 24.00 14.00 
25.333 13.675 
& 25.00 13.65 
B 26.00 13.80 
25.00 |12.50-17.00 
bP cence 12.50 
eee 8.827 
eset kaeee ets 
RE At tee d9.10-11.35 
aac ea oes 8. 
16.667 12.389 
Fre eee 0-7 .75 
16.0 14.25 
Se sie 10.50-13.40 
15.25 
18.75 15.00 
ORC HERDS 13% one 50 
14.50 


es 
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a & 
Be oe 
89 Oo 
2 32 
Seo See 
BS Ess 
jen] fa 
$ $ 
14.297 16.250 
12.125 13.750 
6.00 7.00 
13.00 15.00 
17.50 19.00 
12.00 14.00 
12.00 14.00 
14.500 16.500 
12.00 14.00 
16.00 18.00 
16.00 18.00 
14.00 16.00 
14.571 16.759 
a16.00 a16.00 
12.00 18.00 
13.00 15.00 
14.00 15.00 
ee bee al17.333 
16.00 19.00 
aie Ninh aeons 16.00 
15.00-19.00|17.00-20.00 
14. 16. Oe.) 
15.118 16.983 
14.00 16.00 
Ses pore See G2anbo 
14.00 16.00 
14.00 15.00 
14.00 15.50 
14.00-15.00 15.00 
19.0 20.00 
b b 
15.00 15.00 
ARS Sikes 16.00 
19.00 20.00 
14.00 16.00 
12.00 15.00 
OOO GSE aera cc 
A AACS Ee 18.00 
12.00-13 .00 17.00 
eka, ot a20.00 
15.00 16.00 
15.00 a15.00 
18.00 21.00 
14.00 16.00 
14.00 15.00 
14.500 16.000 
15.00 16.50 
14.00 15550 
11.250 12.50 
c13.50 c15.00 
c9.00 c10.00 
b b 
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Woop 3 S Ren 
a) & - EA | oS,a 
fey ar bey 32 
a s Ge S| 2 | 88s. | ees 
ar eS 38 S a FS cate pled Ogre | 
g Ss -3 & a. | BZeb | BS Lok 
S ga eit = | $8] 8°88 | g283¢ 
3 2od 2 Sd cS) a (eae Sac 
38 #83 | £83 |-a | 32) Sesh | feess 
iS 6 8 i 5 3am 4 om iH Baa 
a) 2) = Ss) = a A 
3 $ $ cents. |cents Be Sse $ 
10.930 12.853 10.593 | 39 14. 26.426 18.729 
8.250 8.333 19.600 | 40.0 | 15.0 23.625 17.250 
.00 CHOU ere eas peel 40 15 16.00-20.00) 10.00-14.00) 1 
BRM AE Atice ti Soh thresh oe MT MONO ER Nicer Ooo ibs Eee toe 2 
10.00 12.00 8.00 40 15 15.00-20.00) 12.00-15.00] 3 
1ZAOO sole ace shoe 12.00 40 15 40.0C 25.00-85.00} 4 
6.00 TOUS seo eee 40 15 18.00-20.00) 12.00-15.00} 5 
9.50 11.50 a12.00 36 15 16.00-18.00) 12.00-13.00} 6 
9.060 10.750 8.807 | 36.3 | 15.0 24.500 17.250 
8.00 QO OPS | Sires ena ot 40 15 25.00-45.00} 18.00-24.00) 7 
8.00 10.00 a8 .421 32 15 18.00 15.00 8 
10.00 12.00 a8.00 30 15 25.00 18.00 9 
10.00 12.00 al10.00 38 15 20.00 15.00 |10 
e 10.940 12.511 11.250 | 35.8 | 14.6 18.722 13.000 
a13.33 a13.33 |a12.00-14.00) 35 15 2000=25) 00) bers ak oem 1 
9.00 12.00 a8.00 | 41.5] 15 20.00 12.00 |12 
Plies Coc arelcaes Net ea Ca ITN RAPIER ORGIES ieee 30 15 20.00 18.00 /13 
13 .00-14.00)14.00-15.00 a8.00 | 37.5 | 15 14.00 7.00 |14 
5 Ae io ones a12.0 5 ERNE yee OO Rial Ta A ake 15.00 10.00 {15 
11.00 a12.00 a15.00 | 32.5 | 12 15.00-20.00) 10.00-15.00)16 
LOE OOM tt ee tae tlie aictces outers 25 15 15.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00)17 
10.50-12.00)12.50-13.00) 15.00 37 15 18 .00-25.00} 13.00-18.00)18 
8.5 11.00 8.50 35 15 19. 00-24.00) 13.00-18.00/19 
12.294 14.226 11. an 35.7 | 14.6 27.600 19.400 
8.50 11.00 35 15 25.00-33.00) 18.00-24.00/20 
Sialacaeleafuee a18.52 We ‘O0 35 15 20.00 14.00 |21 
13.00 14.00 a14.00 34 14 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00122 
11.00 12.00 10007) 275) 1) 15 25.00-30.00} 20.00-25.00)23 
8.00 10.00 6.00 29 |12.5-15) 20.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00|24 
SOOM reese Serer a7.734 35 15 15.00-20.00) 13.00-15.00|25 
16.00 17.00 14.50 | 41.5 | 15 40.00 25,00 |26 
b 36 15 20.00-28.00} 18.00-23 .00]27 
Be aioe Saat ecet pas Sistas al och | iain Marans 33 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/28 
13.00 ISs0 Ome iene: eer. 49 12 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00)29 
16.00 16.00 a10.00 40 15 20.00-35.00 17.00 30 
Ey eieteisis wisasres 12.00 a12.00 32 |13.0-12.5 18.00 14.00 {31 
12.50 13.50 a14.50 40 15 22.00-26.00} 14.00-18.00/32 
11.00 12.50 a12.50 35 15 40.00 25.00 133 
10.00 12.00 a13.33 38 15 20.00 15.00 134 
V7, OORRIE a. sets deterall ts ters cee totes DOD taser: 30.00-35.00} 15.00-20.00/35 
titles eee 16.00 13.00 35 14 25.00-40.00) 16.00-25.00136 
See eras sc) Sel LAS 00 Mic shetete tac OD 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00|37 
soe esal niesun Sees a20.00 |a9.00-15.00) 35.5.) 15 20.00-25.00} 18.00-20.00/38 
Seite s)he Mic’ Mesceeissmieretel| ruc wiketars ake tk 26.5 | 15 35.00—-50.00} 25 .00-35 .00/39 
12.00 12.00 | 6.00-9.00 | 35 15 15.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00/40 
13.00 GLb OO alle teres oes 40 15 22.00 14.00 {41 
15.00 18.00 a12.00 | 42.5) 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00)42 
13.00 TS 2O0 itera docs: 35 13.3 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00|43 
12.00 1SeO0 a Wteroctacetes 40 15 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00|44 
12.750 Ur cc a Poe eee nee 42.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
13.50 15.00 10.00 45 15 35.00-50.00! 25.00-35.00/45 
12.00 LS OOW ale cteceterrt ene 40 15 25.00-80.00} 18.00-20.00}46 
9.667 11.333 10.500 | 48.1 | 14.4 33. 756 21.875 
11.00 12.00 12.00 | 42.5 15 35.00-50.00 30.00 147 
6.00 7.00 6.50 45 15 25.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/48 
15.00 13.00 40 15 30.00-40.00 20.00 149 
2 OUTER lerrtss5 shee iat linearis ate erect 45 | 12.5 35.00 20.00 {50 
14,000) [20 doen sas 43.8 | 15 33.750 21.000 
b b 35 15 25.00 15.00 {51 
GUT-00=13 00s ee ce secs 45 15 45.00 25.00 152 
a16.00 a13.00 50 15 40.00 30.00 {53 
Be Bitaccs cd ae | eben paras 0A = 45 15 25.00 14.00 {54 
10.125 12.494 7.711 | 54.2 | 14.0 a a 20.714 
12008 Rates os OOM as 18.00 
11.50 14.25 a12.047 | 60 15 20. 00-30. "00 18 .00-25.00 36 
12.00 19S (0) Oh bs oe Sete 65 15 30.00 20.00 {57 
ROS gran a7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-14.00|58 
8.00 10.00 | 7.00-8.00 | 50-55' 10 - 29.00 25.00 159 
9.00 | a11.222 | , 06.176 | 56 |...... 18:00-22-00h-c seen 60 
5 eee a5.333 | 50 |...... |22.00-30.00 | 18.00-22.00/61 
60 ; 15 30.00-40.00) 25.00-30.00|62 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 


Commodities. 


Beef, shoulder, roast... 
Veal, roast forequarters 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r. 
Pork, fresh, roast ham. 
Pork, salt, mess....... 
Bacon, breakfast...... 
Lard, pure leaf........ 
Higgs, fresh........... 


Eggs, storage 


Butter, dairy, solid.... 
Butter, cream., prints. . 
Cheese, old........... 
Cheese, new.......... 
Bread, plain, white. ... 
Flour, family. ........ 


Rice, good, medium.... 
Beans, handpicked... .. 
Apples, evaporated.... 
Prunes, medium size... 
Sugar, granulated...... 
Sugar, yellow......... 
Tea, black, medium... . 
Tea, green, medium.... 
Coffee, medium........ 
PotaLoes:. tenets wesc 


Starch, laundry....... 


Coal, anthracite....... 
Coal, bituminous...... 
Wood, thard’ ss... sav. 
Wiood: soften ensc iui. 5t 


et eccece 









































Quan- |1900*/1905*| 1910} 1911] 1912] 1913 | Feb., | Feb., 
tity 1914 | 1915 

Cc. . C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. 
2 lbs. | 27.2} 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.6, 44.4] 48.0] 47.0 
2 “ | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0} 29.6] 32.6] 32.4 
1 “ | 10.0} 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 145.7] 17.0] 17.6 
1 “ | 11.8) 12.2} 16.8] 18:0] 17.8] 19.1] 20.8} 20.3 
{442 9) 13-4) 18.0117 8) T7-5p> 19.5) 21.9) 18.7 
2“ | 21.8} 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 33.2} 35.2} 34.6] 35.2 
1 “ | 15.4] 17.8] 24.5) 23.8] 22.5] 24.7] 26.0] 24.5 
2 “ | 26.2] 28.2/ 40.6] 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 37.4] 35.4 
1 doz.| 25.7| 30.0] 33.3] 32.6] 34.3] 33.7] 42.6] 40.8 
1} 20°2)-23.4) 28 297 ON Si or 23 tah 4) Borg 
6 ats.| 36.6} 39.6} 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6] 55.2] 55.2 
2Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4] 55.2) 53.0) 58.4] 58.0] 61.4] 61.4 
1 “| 25.5] 27.7| 31 9} 31.5] 31.7} 33.9] 35.3] 35.6 
1 “ |.16.1} 17.6) 18.5] 19.2} 20.1) 20.5} 21.8] 23.0 
1 “ | 14.6] 15.7| 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1) 19.6] 21.3 
15 “ | 55 5] 58.5] 66.0] 64.5} 60.0] 61.5] 63.0] 70.5 
10 “ | 25.0} 28.0) 33.0] 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 32.0] 43.0 
5 “ | 18.0) 19.5; 21.0] 21.0, 22.0} 22 0) 21.0] 25.5 
2 “ | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 11.6] 11.8 
2°" 1 8.6) 9.71 10:8] 10.4) 11.6) 19:4) 11:8) 13.8 
1“ | 9.9) 7.7] 11.5] 13.8} 13.5] 12.0) 12.6] 11.8 
1°“ }-41-5] 19.6] 9.9) 12.2). 19-9] “11.6) 42.0412. ¢ 
4 “ | 21.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0} 26.0] 23.6] 22.4! 31.6 
2. 4.400) 9:81 10.37 11,0] 12.0¢8 11.01 14.006; 4 14.4 
Yo AS SQ) 8.312824. 8.9). -8.815-°8:9] 950). 9.8 
WEN Ba) Bid Oy OAs 9-ble 2978) -OMt) : 0.6 
yw“! 8.6) 8.8! 8.9] 9.2} 9.3} 9.4, 9.41 9.7 
2 pks.| 24.1) 28.0) 30.3] 44.6] 46.3] 36.0| 40.0] 33.3 
4 pt. Fs MG Ry Bs Re Bin, 8 
seen $5. 48/$5.96/$6.95/$7.14/$7.34| $7.34] $7.75] $7.99 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. eC. Cc. 

+ sb.) 2:9]. 93:0) Bali -SAl 3 e8[e #329) 3 ein eo 
jg ton} 39.5] 45.2} 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0] 53.8] 53.6 
“© | 81.11 32.3] 35.0] 36.0] 37.5] 38.7] 39.0] «37.2 
 ed.| 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3} 42.5} 41.9] 41.3 
“ | 22.6] 25.5] 29.4] 30.0] 30.0] 30.6} 31.6] 30.4 
1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5} 24.4] 23.1) 21.0] 23.7} 23.4] 23.7 


Coalkrol sie Bice: 











—_—— | | J O_O 


— | | | | | | 





Feb.., 
1916 


Feb., 
1917 


31.2 


on 
bo 
tom or OD om 


et 
we 
aoe 


36.4 
17.0 
10.4 
10.5 
10.5 
78.3 
8 8 


$8 .40/$10. 46 








C. op 
3.2| 3.5 
68.7 
50.4 
47.9 
33.7 
23.2 





53.6 
37.4 
41.5 
30.4 
23.0 








$1.86) $2.24 


$3.98} $4.04 


$14.27/$16.78 








Feb., 
1918 


Feb., 
1919 


Feb., 
1920 


Jan., 
1921 


———|—_— ) SS | | | | | 





71.4 
95.4 
52.8 
33.2 
30.4 
112.5 
65.0 
37.5 
20.2 
33.8 
20.5 
17.2 
42.0 
19.8 
12.7 


104.2] 181.8] 113.4} 108.8 
58.6] 73.9) 63.6} 63.5 
35.7| 40.7} 39.2} 38.9 
33.8| 38.0] 37.5; 36.9 

118.5] 136.5] 132.0] 127.5 
68.0] 76.0} 68.0} 67.0 
38.5| 40.5; 36.0} 35.5 
24.0} 31.6] 28.2) 25.4 
27.8), 23.2] 91361 g20.s 
22.2} 27.9} 24.9] 24.0 
19.6| 26.0} 25.3) 23.5 
48.0}. 64.41 51.2) 50.4 

30.4] 24.6) 24.0 
16.3] 14.5} 14.5 


ie) 


Sow S 6 





bn 
bo 
owWOo Kr ATW OD W CO 


—_[———_—. | — | —_ J 


-—— | —__ | —— jf — | -_ 


90.1] 125.0) 123.2 
65.9] 92.1) 91.4 
76.5| 90.5, 89.4 
58.8| 69.0) 68.3 
32.41 40.3] 39.7 


—_———— | — ——_—__ J —___ __ | -___  LOL 


$19.80/$21 34/$24.71)$25.30/$24.86 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 





Nova Scotiaawe ews 
Prince Edward Island... 
New Brunswick....... 


*December only 





$5.83 
5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 
6.19 
6.92 
6.50 
7.74 


$6.82 
5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7.46 
7.86 
8.00 
8.32 


$6.78) $7.17| $7.29) $7.51 


5.80 
6.84 
6.46 
6.67 
7.41 
8.08 
8.08 
8.79 


6.11 
7.13 
6.97 
7.25 
7.88 
8.16 
8.15 
9.03 


6.34 
7.04 
6.87 
7.20 
7.87 
8.25 
8.33 
9.03 


6.79 
7.53 
7.24 
7.53 
8.36 
es 
8.55 
9.11 





$7.50] $8.38/$10.43)$12.50|$14.06/$15.95)$14.721$14.36 


6.78 
7.80 
7.47 
TEE 
8.30 
8.73 
8.81 
8.89 


We19 
8.46} 
8.14 
8.34 
8.51 
8.58 
8.56 
8.89 


°8:75 
10.15 
10.52 
10.62 
10.04 
10.33 
10.69 
10.62 


10.97 
12.65 
12.37 
12.66 
12.04 
12.69 
12.87 
12.61 


11.64 
13.34 
12.86 
13.24 
13.54 
14.12 
13.15 
14.36 


13.41 
15.52 
15.11 
15.86 
16.06 
15.34 
15.87 
16.66 


13.18 
14.44 
13.76 
14.39 
13.94 
14.10 
14.77 
15 75 


12.82 
14.16 
13.62 
13.95 
14.01 
14.00 
14.54 
14.57 


- and Alberta. 


MakcH, 1921 


ereases were less than in the previous 
month except in bacon and lard. In 
beef and pork the prices averaged almost 
the same as in January. Bacon, ham, 
and lard were lower. Eggs were lower 
in nearly all of the cities. Milk was 
down in St. John, Cobalt, New West- 
minster, and Vancouver. Dairy butter 
was lower throughout the country, the 
decrease averaging 2c. per lb. Creamery 
butter was also lower in some of the 
cities but averaged almost the same as 
in January. Bread was lower at Hali- 
fax, St. John, Three Rivers, Thetford 
Mines, Brockville, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Trail, and Nanaimo. Soda biscuits were 
lower in several localities. There were 
Some decreases in flour and in rolled 
oats. Corn meal, pearl barley, rice, 
taploca were down. Canned tomatoes, 
peas, and corn, dried beans and onions 
averaged lower. Potatoes were lower 
in all the provinces except Manitoba 
Prunes and raisins were 
cheaper. There were considerable de- 
creases in jams and in marmalade, and 
canned fruits averaged lower. Sugar 
showed slight decreases. Anthracite coal 
averaged nearly 30c. per ton lower, while 
bituminous coal averaged lle. per ton 
lower. Hard wood, however, averaged 
higher. Rent was practically unchanged, 
but increases to take effect in the spring 
were reported in a number of localities. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat, Mani- 
toba Northern No. 1, had fallen to $1.80 
per bushel at Winnipeg by the begin- 
ning of February, but rose to $1.97 in 
the following week receding to $1.91 at 
the end of the month. Ontario winter 
wheat No. 2. fell to $1.80-1.85 the first 
week, rose 10c. the following week, but 
fell 5c. the next week. Barley was down 
to 80c. per bushel at the beginning of 
the month, rose to 86c., and fell to 78c. 
at Winnipeg. Ontario barley at Toronto 
fell from 90-95e. to 80-85c. Oats fell 
to 46¢c. per bushel at Winnipeg but re- 
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covered to 50c. Corn had fallen to 88e. 
per bushel at Toronto but rose to 95e. 
Flaxseed fell to $1.75 per bushel but 
rose to $1.89, falling later to $1.78. Peas — 
fell to $1.50-1.60 and rye to $1.50-1.55. 
Hay was down to $25.00 per ton at 
Montreal and Toronto. Baled straw was 
lower at $12.00-13.50 per ton. Bran 
was down to $45.00 per ton and see 
to 38.00 at Toronto. 


ANIMALS AND Méats.—Cattle at Win- 

nipeg had fallen to $7.00-8.00 per hun- 
dred pounds at the end of January, but 
rose each week during February -to 
$8.00-8.75 in the last week. Cattle at 
Toronto had fallen to $8.50-9.50 at the 
end of January and continued on the 
lower level. Beef continued at the 
lower level at 16-22¢. per pound for 
hind-quarters in effect at the end of 
January. Hogs were down to $14.00- 
14.25 per hundred pounds at Toronto ° 
at the beginning of February but fell 
each week to $12.75-18.00 at the end of 
the month. Breakfast bacon fell frein 
43¢ to 40c. Lard fell from 28c. to 20c. 
Sheep rose from $7.00 to $8.00 per hun- 
dred pounds. Turkeys rose from 60c. 
per lb. to 62c. at Montreal. 


Dairy Propucts.—Butter fell from 
d0¢. per pound to 538e. Cheese rose from 
28¢. to 30ce. per pound. Eggs fell from 
Toe. per dozen to 50e. 


I'IsH.—Dried cod was le. lower at 
7¢e. per pound. Canned lobsters fell from 
doc. to 30c. per pound. Salt mackerel 
declined from 9c. to 8e. and fresh white- 
fish from 15e. to 14¢. per pound. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Lemons 
were firmer at $4.75 per box and oranges 
at $4.50-6.50. Currants were lower at 
18e. per pound and medium sized prunes 
at 12¢c. Potatoes were down to $1.05-1.20 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR FEBRUARY, 


1921, January, 1921, Fesruary, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, ann 1913 © 
(Average price 1890-1899—100.) 








I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grainse Ontariotey ci die ee cee Gre bie 
GrainkiWesterncey. he casera ane mote xcctene 
I tev Uo Us) plas dots, Crees mn =I aE AA Na. fn 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and-Beels-<..0%) ssnatioatyat senate tee 
Hogs and. hog productos o.4 ss.case ts ea cale 
Sheep and mutton...... SA ae telar ean Ons 
Poultrysee eee toe saa lisse Ta saege ee cae ee 
All : 


eure 6.6 © 0 cla be Geese © Vit 6 ee cle ae © 


IV .—FISH— 
Prepared shin sorardeeidstateente mabe ae eee 
Hresh fishwe cer a mete e 3h Peo, cone he tee 
All 


i i ery 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Breshtrulta: 1atlyeacy coc. fame er oii 
Breshiriits)1orele0..1..e0 escheat ee ee 
Dried irultauie con ce neee aces eee ee 


Ce ee er ad 


(b) Miscellaneous groceries— 
DTOACSLUMSaMawnttetes accents pope te 


SUPAT ERGs aire cerscanter ie rebacaeksie sever mretee ure 


ee ee re ry 


Flax products 
po oee Be Metd eco el gate state AN a ata 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides and, tallowsinacs eee aes st oeheee eee 
a Chereees. sc deste ative eta parosans oom 





Tete ee oe eee ere e eae e serene eesesesreseres 


VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Irontand steel erie. waaoe ee meet i orks cae cole 
Othemmetalenic See er ok te ee 
Implements: na clos A Pe ee ea eo 
All 


seer tere ero rece se sores esesecseoece 


fee eee errs eeceeeerasrereceeesecces 


GUI DER Re Pe i Mee ee een eee ee Re 


Crockery and glassware 
ablevcutlery: Beer ete ee Cees gee 
Kitchens urmishingssc. ee htee eee ee ek 


eres ose ees e se ceceseereoreeseroreee 





RaAWwilure, Meee tates toe aren aka canes 


er 


All commodities 


Tee em wm ere e rere reer sere reresese 

















me o 
283 
=eoe= 
5 °'S!*Feb., |*Jan., 
“4 1921 | 1921 
Gour2238. TieourS 
4221001922270 
5 | 266.0] 287.0 
15 | 234.1] 255.0 


oc NNW 
or 
Or 
ere 
| mel 
ao 
S 
(JC) 
e 





owe 
bd 
ou 
rs 
ie} 
bo 
Or 
oO 
o> 


—_ 


iw) 





iy 


33 | 220.9] 226.5 
6 | 286.4} 309.6 
4 | 262.5) 265.3 

10 | 276.8) 291.9 











| 264.7 





*Feb., 
1920 


400.1 
424.4 
313.6 
377.7 


341.5 
360.4 
277.5 
459.0 
350.7 


333.1 


235.5 
263 .2 
244.7 


312.5 
197.0 
283 .4 
573.0 
219.0 
347.1 


305.2 
294.0 
357.1 
227.9 
288 .6 


412.7 
379.3 
272.4 
703.0 
513.1 








419.4 


§32 °4 
315.0 
339.7 
400.8 


245.4 
228.7 
243.7 
236.4 


257.7 
249.1 
254.4 


439.9 
235.8 
447.9 
357.2 


449.2 
439.0 
164.2 
259.1 
363.5 

214.2 





4 | 492.1} 397.6)1851.4 
6 | 296.8} 299.1; 314.0 
7 | 194.3] 197.9} 212.0 
17 | 300.5} 280.6) 633.7 


——_—_ | —_—_———. 


262¢ 1270.1 ' 281.3' 343.5 279.8: 


—_—_— 


INDEX NUMBERS. 





*Feb., 
1919 





273.9 
267.5 
276.3 
273.0 


362.2 
325.9 
273.2 
437.0 
342.5 


275.4 


264.9 
267.9 
266.0 


351.8 
140.8 
609.5 
471.8 
273.8 
367.4 


294.5 
265.0 
224.2 
264.6 


249.9 
203.7 
241.4 
211.3 


240.6 
236.8 
239.0 


281.2 
231.5 
334.9 
277.7 


311.8 
367.7 
155.1 
270.2 
295.8 
263.6 


799.0 
253.4 
213.9 
365.5 




















*Feb., | Feb.,| Feb., 
1918 | 1917 | 1916 


420.1] 284.1] 184.8 
352.9) 235.7) 172.5 
210.7) 202.0) 177.6 
832.4] 243.8} 179.1 


324.9] 267.7) 201.6 
345.6) 263.5) 187.2 
277.5| 233.3] 193.9 


381.3) 296.8] 263.5, 
330.5] 263.6} 202.4. 


| 
264.1] 240.4) 175.8 





229.8) 257.4] 183.8 
160.1} 95.2} 110.2 
269.5) 199.4 





511.5) 403.7] 273.7; 


207.9) 156.4] 143.5 
210.1) 170.3] 139.4 
280.2| 220.3] 172.1 


—_——_ 


263.5) 219.9) 175.9 














Feb. | Feb., | Feb. 
1915 | 1914 | 1913, 











235.8) 141.7) 145.5 
204.9) 120.9) 117.9 
186.1| 161.8) 149.1 
210.9; 142.8) 139.3 


210.6} 225.8) 181.1 
154.7) 177.0) 173.9 
150.0! 168.1] 147.7 
179.4) 186.6} 193.0 
176.5, 193.8) 174.1 


173.4) 169.6} 155.7 
160.6) 151.7| 160.5 


158-6; 161.0; 171.5 
160.0; 154.8} 164.2 





co 
bo 
Se 
co 
— 
PAS 
_ 
j=) 
bo 
= 








ee | 


142.5! 136.6 135.8 


(*) Preliminary figures. (t) Nine commodities off the market, fruits,vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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at Toronto in small lots and at Montreal 
were down to 95e.-$1.00 in ear lots. 
Beans were lower at $3.00 per bushel 
and onions at $1.50 per bag. Rolled oats 
were easier at $3.50 per bag. Rangoon 
rice was lower at 8c. per pound. Flour 
was down to $10.70 per barrel at To- 
ronto for spring wheat patents. Molas- 
ses was lower at 88c. per gallon. Sugar 
was steady. Honey was lower at 221e. 
per pound. 


TEXxTILES.—Yarn was lower at $1.00 
per pound. Beaver cloth fell from $5.50 
to $4.75 per yard. Raw cotton at New 
York was down to 14c. per pound. 
Woven cotton fabrics averaged slightly 
lower than the level to which prices fell 
in January. Raw silk was down to 
$6.20 per pound. Jute eased off from 
11.23¢. per pound -to 9.76c. Flax fibre 
fell from 70c. per pound to 50c. and tow 
from 16c. to 14e. 


Hives, LeatHer, Boots anp SHOES.— 
Hides continued at the lower level 
reached at the end of 1920. Leather con- 
tinued to decline, Spanish sides were 
down from 73c. to 64¢. oak sides from 
76c. to 67¢c., and waxed uppers from 48c. 
to 40e. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
fell from $46.30 per ton to $41.80. Steel 
bar was down from $4.55 to $4.20 per 
hundred pounds. Black sheets fell from 
$8.45 to $6.75 per box and galvanized 
sheets were down from $8.90 to $8.35. 
Copper was lower at 18c. per pound and 
lead at 7c. Nickle fell from 48c. per 
pound to 4le. at New York. Silver was 
down to 5914e. per ounce. Tin was down 
to 43e. per pound. 


Furet AND Liguting.—Connellsville 
furnace coke was down from $7.00 per 
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ton to $5.00 at the ovens. Bituminous 
coal was lower at the mines. (Gasoline 


was down trom 42¢. to 38e. per gallon. 
Coal oil was le. per gallon lower at 27c. 


Bumping MatTeriaAts.—Spruce deals 
at St. John, N.B., fell from $34.00 per 
M to $32.00. Lath at Toronto fell from 


- $15.00 per M to $14.00. Oak was $5.00 


lower at $180.00 per M. Birch fell from 
$105.00 to $85.00 and hard maple from 
$80.00 to $70.00. British Columbia fir 
at Winnipeg was down from $38.50 per 
M to $36.00. Rough lumber was down 
at Victoria, B.C. from $20.00 to $18.00 
per M. British Columbia shingles fell - 
from $5.25 per M to $4.70 at Winnipeg. 
Building paper fell from $1.65 per roll 
to $1.25 for plain fibre. Lead pipe was 
14c. lower at 1314c. per pound. Wire 
nails were down from $5.90 to $5.25. 
Sash cord was 10e. per pound lower at 
58c. Linseed oil, turpentine, benzine, 
and shellac were lower. Prepared 
paints fell from $5.05 per gallon to $4.45. 
Window glass was down from $13.33 per 
box to $12.27. 


House FurNisHines.—Following the 
ten per cent cut in several lines of furni- 
ture in January no further changes were 
reported. 


Drucs AND CHEMICALS.—Aleohol was 
down from $12.50 per gallon to $11.50. 
Bleaching powder fell from 614c. to 
414¢. per pound. 


MIscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs muskrat 
skins rose from 75c. to $1.35 each. Malt 
fell from $1.40 per bushel to $1.30. Pulp 
and paper markets continued easier, 
ground wood pulp being quoted as low 
as $65.00-75.00 per ton as compared 
with $130.00-160.00 in October and $55.- 
00-65.00 in February, 1920. Bleached 

nea 
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sulphite pulp was down to $140.00 as 
compared with $240.00 in October and 
$130.00 in February, 1920. Manila rope 
was down to 24l6c. per pound as com- 
pared witht 35c. in March, 1920. Crude 
rubber, Para, island, fine, was down to 


x 
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1614c. per pound as compared with 17e. 
in January, 42¢c. in February, 1920, and. 
66c. in February, 1914. Laundry starch 
fell to 814¢. per pound as compared with 
9c. in January and 10e. in February, 
1920. 





PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE accompanying tables and the 

following notes show the movements 
in prices in other countries as compared 
with the movement in Canada. It will 
be observed that in some countries the 
increases in both wholesale prices and 
retail prices of food have been much 
greater than in others, especially where 
currency conditions have considerably 
changed since 1914, when almost every 
country was on a gold basis. 


United Kingdom 


In Great Britain there was a fall in 
the prices of food in January, the level 
on the first of February being 163 per 
eent higher than in July, 1914, whereas 
the month before the level was up 195 
per cent. The chief decreases were in 
bread, flour, sugar, potatoes, butter, mar- 
garine, and eggs. Bread was down 14d 
per 4 pound loaf and bacon was down 
234d. per pound. British meats averag- 
ed slightly higher than at the first of 
January. A’ decline in the prices of 
clothing also appeared, the cost in Feb- 
ruary being calculated to be 250 to 260 
per cent higher than in July, 1914, 
whereas in January prices were found 
to be 290 per cent higher. Gas, coal oil, 
lamp oil, and candles were up, so that 
the average increase in the cost of fuel 
was up 140 per cent since July, 1914. 
Miscellaneous items were up 151 per 


cent but on the first of January the level 
had been still higher at 165 per cent. The 
cost of all items at the first of February 
was, therefore, found to be only 161 
per cent higher than in July, 1914, as 
compared with a level 163 per cent. 
higher on the first of January. 


France 


The statistical office reported that the 
level of retail prices of food, fuel, and 
light in Paris in January was 3.4 per 
cent lower than in December, 1920, but 
was still 310 per cent higher than in 
July, 1914. Wholesale prices in Feb- 
ruary, 1921 were 376 per cent higher 
than in 19138, but in January they were 
407 per cent higher and in December 
435 per cent. 


Italy 


The Municipal Labour Office at Rome 
reported the general level of food prices 
in January to be 2 per cent lower than 
in the previous month but still 267 per 
eent higher than in July, 1914. Includ- 


ing all items of expenditure in the eal- 


culation it was found that the cost of 
living was 274 per cent higher than 1914. 
The Municipal Labour Office at Milan 
reported the cost of maintaining a 
family to be 471 per cent higher than 
in 1914, the month showing an increase 
of 6.9 per cent over the preceding 
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month. Foods showed an increase of 
7 per cent for the month. The Muni- 
eipal Labour Office at Florence reported 
its index number showing the changes 
in the weekly expenditure in food to be 
2 per cent highgr in January, 1921, 
than a month before and 392 per cent 
higher than in 1914, all items of family 
expenditure being 354 per cent higher. 


Germany 


The Municipal Bureau of Statistics 
for Berlin has reported the minimum 
weekly cost of sustenance in December, 
1920, for a man, wife, and two children 
to be 330 marks, which was 14 marks 
higher than in November. In June, 
1914, the cost of the same items would 
have been only 29 marks. On wholesale 
prices the Frankfurter Zeitung has pub- 
lished index numbers for each month 
in 1920 and for January and February, 
1921. The group index number for food 
in 1921 was given at 144 as compared 
with 177 in December, 1920, 119 in 
February, 1920, and 11.38 in 1914. 
The 
leather in February was 89 as compared 
with 165 in March, 1920, and 100 in 
January, 1920, and 2.92 in 1914. The 
index number for minerals was 113 for 
February, 1921, as compared with 163 
in March, 1920, 100 in January, 1920, 
and 7.15 in 1914. The index number 
for all 70 articles included in February, 
1921, was 136 as compared with 159 in 
January, 1921, 135 in June, 1920, 157 
in May, 1920, and 100 in January, 1920; 
and 9.3 in 1914. 


Belgium 


The Labour Office for Belgium re- 
ported the level of retail prices of foods 
and other necessities on December 15, 
1920, showed a decrease of 1.7 per cent 
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as compared with November 15 but an 
increase of 868 per cent over April, 
1914, averages for 59 localities being 
used. Averages for the 12 principal 
cities showed an increase of 369 per cent 
over pre-war prices, food being up 
383 per cent, clothing, fuel, and lght 
365 per cent, and other items 3238 per 
cent. 


Denmark 


The Statistical Department has pub- 
lished index numbers showing the in- 
erease in the cost of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, and other items for a family, prices 
in July, 1914, being equal to 100. For 
January, 1921, this index number was 
264 as compared with 262 in July, 1920. 
The index number for food was 276 as 
compared with 253 in July. The index 
number for clothing was 292 as com- 
pared with 355 in July and for rent 130 
as compared with 153 in July. 


Japan 


The United States Department of 
Labour has secured statistics as to the 
cost of living in Tokyo in 1919 as com- 
pared with 1914 and 1909. Information 
as to some clerical workers as well as 
workingmen’s families was included. 
The calculation showed that in 1914 the 
cost of living was 10 per cent higher 
than in 1909, and in 1919, 220 per cent 
higher than in 1909. 


United States 


The various numbers of wholesale 
prices calculated by the Department of 
Labour, by the Federal Reserve Board 
and for various journals have shown 
continuous decreases since the spring 
of 1920. At the first of March, Dun’s 
Review reported a smaller increase dur- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
co ee Oe te ee 









































Country. CANADA UNITED FRANCE Traty |SwitzEr- Spain Beuctum | Hot- DEN- 
KtneGpoM LAND LAND MARK 
29 “oods 21 “oods 13 articles 21 Cost 12 12 29 Foods 
60 cities articles |of living | articles | articles arti: les 
Cost Per cent*/600 towns | Chie” | Paris Capitals| Towns 6 towns 
cities : 
1900. ee eee $ 5.48 74 eco Bs i Roe Ngel EPSP St ae caeOW Cire st Nd eeeeam ka Ean Geatnets IEF oy OS puma ten a ates 
L905 Fee b= Fhe nee 5.95 80 OL: On Pie ee CeCe ots, ee en ate Re eB OG Ree Se cee 
VOLO ae ee eee 6.95 94 Sr Sar) 1000S 1000 cei eee |e ene 98 005 9S tech kon eee. 113 le eye : 
91S ae oe BS 99 LOL. Gat ea Vere. eee 100, et ae, 1027 0e% | PLOLA0e a a ee 114, Yea ane 
1914—January. . 7.73 LU SEO Cee eral Mebane: Miprhnn lod tes elk DM dank eR Rete Ha ee pm eh 116. Secl e nee 
OL 7.42 100 100 1004 LOTS eke 100c 106.9e | 106.0e LOO SSH i aoe as eee 100 
1915—January. .. 7.97 107 118 TNO Oe| 1295 sah eee 107c OTe WOE Sd sie eee 128 te she ee aes 
ARTIS NE sy ee 7.80 105 a 07/ 123508 E1288 ae ee 119¢ 113.8e | 117.1le 166 148 128 
1916—January... 8.28 112 145 LIS60 214305 en eee 126c IV 6d 1 ALS4de eee LSS sano lear : 
AINA SE Se | 8.46 114 161 14200 A887 ee ee 140c 120.3e | 123.4e 363 170 146 ~ 
1917—January...| 10.27 138 187 USS 70 4S Ole eee 148c 128300) B25. 00 en, yee TS64) el eee 
July ewe 11.62 157 204 1S45be i LOZ |. a eee 179c 136. le | 139 .8e 818 212 166 
1918—January...| 12.42 167 206 ZAZOO MN N2056 eels ne 197c 145 4d a4 9. Sd tl 2 ee econ | cee ne ee en 
Sul ya ere 13.00 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 230¢ 161.8e | 172.8¢ 1467 us cee 187 
1919—January...| 13.78 186 230 27940 2600s as. c 167.7d | 178.5d OSOU Sat Werte nes 186 
JULY eee 13.77 186 209 289 7bn | oS tian laser 26le 180.0e | 190.9e BLY Riess eR e SE ZIZ 
1920—January...| 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 245c 192.3d | 208.1d 410 258 251 
February. 15.70 212 PEW ta ae oes 3195 BOZO ig fas Pees | mse Ela ee eae 445 256 | at eee 
Mar*h 15.98 215 PERE cal PER ane 3646 401 30 ey ch Ae el ee eee 473 26) a aes ee cee 
Apriloe. ae 15.99 215 235 3802b | 3852 Ia se ale Hes pe ules ea 488 ZOD EEE Se Seti ac 
BY SAS 16.65 224 246 ar Ae ea 4069 ASD SE I: Rate Mac cee eae oa ree 492 QTD RA eee 
JUNC seer 16.92 228 PS NTS MRE ee 3967 445 Alivig t. Sae lle 2 ieee pebaes 490 276) bE" | tin aes 
Julyseeee 16.84 227 258 3898b | 4006 MOUS TAN RD Pracotlte onto eho ee 479 275 253 
August 16.42 221 PL TOM ARS ne BOLT Ge Fae carta lees eee ely ee eee: 480 26 alee eee ae 
September.} 15.95 215 26 Caer iy aye BST OMENS ctr toe seta Rs ott amen |e oreeaeeL cal ie ate ee ZOD con Arment ores 
October 15.83 213 270 $5196 GET 1's Ue li pa ed | ans ie game ie 21.0) waliaete eae ieete 
November.| 15.32 206 29) etn | ree. LN 1 hae a, PAN tel eB oe AE ral Mig Meda foot of) age 20d%S0 FER urges 
December.| 14.84 200 282 hea eee 4550-71. cio fal wll dips ie aS eee tL ae SE. cagsllst eps -oue he eto crocs 
1921—January...| 14.48 195 278 es edatiote Boat tareristy se LeBHlan © silay cnet eh eaterara’ sii | SteWOeve tere eit rete tote tee etl a oeteremeee eal TERE re 276 
Fehrueryv..{ 14.08 190 263 














Austra- | Inpta Unttep STATEs Mxxico 


Norway | SwepEn | FINLAND | Germany| Soura NEw 


AFRICA | ZEALAND ha 
































Country. | 21 articles Cost of | 18 foods | 59 Soods | 49 “oods 45 cities | Cost of 
iving groceries Living | Federal 
| __t Mass- | District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods ae h 
setts 
SOOO idee ealaw de Llenbouticg eh wie Seon [ee aw seem. Meee oe ee SOB Phe on oo aera oil ak cata Rie toc oe cer eee Ret 
DO eee otras Gig Be wlanes~ Ailes Cou oe, tee CC ae Lee eee RN AT ee aa eee Pee ee ee Meee, Thy tern he 
Lif | La eres baa oh Remee 20d, Re EN ico We 1000 CA de tal ee eee ae perro ort Vig Aes 100 
RM a ITS NG WA GN, ita Bandai. ean pn a 1147 1037f TOG ee eee 100 100) a4) tance 
19 PS —-Jatnary ise) 25 oh Gd Ee Fcc SN a LIST) a) cee ee 1000 le tee 104 TOT Sienleiae er ee 
Julyanye a 100 100 LOOP einen ct ee tere | ace ee 1070 1164 100 102 INIPAA DS Fe BE os ae 4 
SOLS January ei ouras <i haile bande tet tee Sas eS 12149 1190 12902 eee 103 102.0 eee wee 
DUD cea se Vanes ve edd ca eae Pee cea eet ee OEE SD 1200 1522 108 100 LOL Te ea dee 
1916—January. .. 14S Sate caer sas ee th eat BRE 13129 1236 1504: 5.6 (nea 107 TOS sehen 
Silvana LOO oT acremaes | oa eat ee Sane ee eee Ones 1276 1516 110 111 10929 Fee ee is 
LON a aAnUary we eee 6 Oleg aparece ete ees 14469 1359 1453 Bet] ose eee 128 1190" sites 
July eee... 261 LL EMITS APRA ER ee SMP eh 1357 1470 116 146 120 Sess eee 
1918— January. elses eee PIA GSS. | Ra Oe, 2S Ne 151lg 1427 1505 25) Soccer 160 144.6 169.14 
silva ee 279 LORE IIMA APN tee | see ky oll ae ere 1491 1523 121 167 155.1 162.62 
1919—January. .. 279 SSO Bite |e ie ell reat aca 1535 Dea Ba sth a a an AO OM Si 185 167.5 190.78 
July oan 289 LOGS Sa. See. a3 Ake Ses aoe § 1574 ISSO S* |G vee 155 190 171.5 179.03 
1920—January. .. 295 298 S197 4: 4h erect 2000 LGSSige tl mentee or 153 201 192.0 215.85 
February. . 294 290 832.3 100 2115 1708 1892 154 200 190.8 220.52 
arches 298 291 839.9 124 2074 1739 1993 151 200 193.4 223 . 66: 
April. 2... 395 297 849.5 141 2074 Were tase cere. 151 211 I9G.3). Wee re 
May...... 311 294 853.8 136 2131 1746 2054 159 215 200.30: eee made 
June. ./.... 311 294 867.5 139 2197 1742 2175 164 219 LOOLES eet 2 en. 
July sees 319 297 911.0 143 2221 DEOL Flint es, AU Th PATE: 202.6 229.37 
August.... 333 308 991.0 bere 2197 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62: 
September. 336 307 1031.8 127 2189 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October... 340 SUG TP Mlaracera..: 139 DONT 1899 "ee ye neces oer 165 198 194.9 227.76 
November. 342 Soc Alene NGL ae Ril PA cogs tha 1887 Wl ee eer ees 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December.. 342 Lg ec RIMS AT eae a key PRR ia Package ee leon ON, ae gte EAC 178 183.9 197.79 
1921—January... |......... SOE TOE LEN cin Reh bing Tune, 65, 5 Pat as AOR AE Rema LL ot tee 172 179.6 218.55 
pebronty. air [0 184. dai Acta ter ig eran Ut, We, ST ah oy cL pe eaemgltee iat) Seale 148 175.6 220.27 
| 
* Increase over July, 1914. _ a Calculated from annual index number. b Quarter beginning in specified month. ¢ Previous month» 


e Average or April, September. d Average for October-Mar_h. f Four chief cities. g Average for year. 4 Number of com- 
modities varies ‘rom time to time. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA UniItEp KINGDOM FRANCE Iraty | HoLuanp| SwEDEN SouTH 
AFRICA 
Authority Labour | Michell} Board of | Econ- Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bacchi | Central Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau o |Statistical| Statistics 
Générale |_ Statistics | Office ffice 
No. 0° commodities 271c 40 47 44 45 | 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899 |1900-1909 1900 !1901-1995 1867-1877| 1913 |1901-1910}1901-1905}1901-1910 1913 1914 
S90 ee oes TORS ala oes care 103.3 102.2 Tome) M\aeaperte stelle Mares eed onc ima here We onaine hoon Oa ove Ts, vibe cia eee nreyenaretegs 
LSS tisee ers Sees Dai. Gialee eee 90.7 87.6 peri le ok ee oe bs ieee i hen tie ed et UR PY Pe ee process 
WOOO Caters: LOS Jamies 100.0 110.5 TARY Rew OE ae [aren Bia egbeteteey IPM, choad aN |i Ses eta nt] bea iar: we Laat 
90S Re. cree AT SSS Sal esevec ces: 97.6 103.3 (Pawar eddies sce Sale kere gil Ae a Mee sr Sel Na 
ie 1 DOr ee sees DDD ele arava. Sere 108.8 113.3 Sire hls ees Ass LOS Atal s he eee retest ees | aes eee tate inl eters 
SADT. eee 1 a nar eee CR 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 LOO See ae eae 
1914—January... 136.5 120% ORO Ree eee 119.0 Soe Or ules hoses: 115.4 LOSIG Ne Ae toe hea ce 1000 
Atl Mie Sects 134.6 120.0 117.2a 116.6 Se AS PRA ein eee oid ha eee ta ts 115.6 121.a@ PEGs sees ca 
1915—January... J eons aa Se am aerate la tre a 136.5 OG RAR hee ay terccee 143.9 1325 eae een alum eos 1109 
Julyace wes OR gatieie eas 143 .9a 149.1 LOGz4 elt ge Pee 163.7 164.4 170a 1456s, Ns Serer: 
1916—January 8 (fet Oh a a 174.5 ISRO rel eee tee sehen ees DOOM elke oct iene 1229 
VOW eee ees 1020 abe ea ee 186.5 191.1 130-3> | +e Rgee Det: 210.6 242.8 266a Voda Rae e ee: 
1917—January PAVE ET Ah Cae SR ne, Soe aaa 8 220-1 150 Rope aera c. 249.2 2900 OMe eR sic ony soc 1470 
dityecnoeie 2ASi lan tins eek 243.0 254.4 AG2Oe es coeeees 309.8 383.3 3404 pz Nae Mere Ohya Bic 
1918—January 258.1 PPA (en (oie, SER 262.9 USO direct etarsctses 361.6 BOE OMB Ss oocysts letane os eeeeslc 1663 
Julyee eee 284.0 248.3 269. 4a 278.5 199). 1p tee er 389.9 540.6 4544 So OG meee g arene 
1919—January 286.5 2olne 288.5 265.9 POON Daseps ecu 401.8 AN) tier Rim crtstone 369 1799 
Juilyre ees 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 PAU N Eee 456.6 456.6 3464 320 1831 
1920—January. 338.4 280.8 356, 6 353.1 245.3 313.4 562.7 634.7 334 319 2360 
February 343.5 281.2 368.6 370.9 260.4 325.1 603.3 701.0 329 S42) ete eta eae 
Marcha... 349.0 287 .6 375.2 379.6 261.8 329.0 641.0 780.0 331 ODE Mili wheres Sane: 
ADT ac teke 303-1 295.2 374.4 374.2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
May 356.6 298.3 371.8 Sie 260.0 323.4 635.9 830.3 339 SOL res | eccistactaxe s 
June sees 349.3 296.9 393.5 356.7 255.7 307.4 569.6 774.7 339 S665 an oae aacs 
Sulyereor a. 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 305.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
AUPUStbe eee 330.2 274.4 379.4 352.0 353.5 298.9 579.5 795.9 330 O004 @ OS. eect 
September. . 326.6 254.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 295.1 607.7 832.2 328 SOL Ras ete os 
October. ... 317.6 242.1 377.5 326.0 2°9.9 290.1 581.5 838.0 323 346 2563 
November. . 304.2 233. 1 364.4 299.7 223.8 Zoe Gol. Oe eee ne 297 BOLT” Kine sieaeuiee 
December. . 290.5 2216 352.2 269.3 297 .2 240.3 902 oe si ereny ccs |. cake cee: GAT TR al 
1921-January..... 281.3 i Om tls ee coser ones 25525 1 AIF eal Uae re AGS) Gyr Rem terrae | ata ecieyees 2B 05 wari -wtoe esters 
February. .. 270 1 LOGO Mvecee teers 235.3 PSS x OMe ee ceace te caliaes, shat atv a erator, OUR lee NaN ea ireac tn cteoe Loven ledsarsuene 
Country NEw Austra-| INpIAa JAPAN Unitep STATES 
ZEALAND LIA 
; Authority Govern- | Common-| Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal 
ment wealth O° O° o° Labour} Reserve | Annalist | Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statist- | Statist- | Statistics} Japan | Statistics} Board street 
ician iclan 
No. of commodities |......... 92 75 56 328 |. 90 | 25 96 200 oot. 1... 7 lus 
Base period..... ” 1909-1913 1911-iduly, 1914|3. 0.5.2.2 1913 | LOLS SALSOOR 1899 yte-ce y= dtoner ener eeren rae sta es swell mactoecat eae 
1890) ee eee eae eect aces DOGS Ae elect coe a om otek S32 Dina lew a eerte.s 1 CO) eta yh ees eer 90.876 BSC Ae cc ciara ais 
LO0 Oe en ee Co eae ee LOQMAP DS cate Ae [ere este ogres GOR 2 eR tine 94.604 6.4346 81.251 A2O SE Na. ek tareetete 
| EOS ea tn Sayer ee ae 80d te ro el ak Sic. bar Aiba Raiders Bere 99.388 | 7.8889 | 93.355 ASOD EE ee reine 
LQ0D SM Stas teens lees cae oe OLO GE r Inte mame leet ce Soe Gime levererd. tie 110.652 8.0987 99.315 ATio. NG eepec ches 
1910 fee eee 984 MOOS) stake eee Nee eas rena aatikaa eect 137.172 8.9981 | 121.301 SO. Sls Seereees 
LOIS ee aoe ee ote 1051 LOSS ela ne teres 132.2 100 100 139 .980 9.2076 | 118.576 OSes ets es 
1914—January 10455 LOSSES Seen ee LOO SU ea SaCe sv 142.452 8.8857 | 124.528 eR 7 elt 2A AOC 
Julysiger. ci 1073d 11856 100 126 .3a TQ Qn rR en ates 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 BSC On [acer 
1915—January..... 13236 ISS7OR Paes oes, AR ees AO mes |r Lance 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64515) bates oss 
July ee 14030 122 ige 'ee aes seen 127.84 LOTS Ss Aptana ap 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 Le AY erat hale csouee ere 
1916—January 14506 NSO ZOE cloeene Seen ene ee 1 DED tS Mey ace eaiie 153.68 10.9163 | 137.666 G5! Ganeltes corne.s 
Ul yee een 15935 U5 ODD a me scaeie oss 154.9a AU etme ol Na As Ne eae 170.11 11.5294 | 145.142 PE cance SOC 
1917—January 16845 VOD5O: Mlenieent na leone eee aS Ce En aes ete 208 .88 13.7277 | 169.562 BTA Ghee cahe aya. 
July 2 aaa res 1894b L716 ral PAA 196.4a ES 7ote) Bieta 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 SES (CG Eo ei 
1918—January 1677 SS (Oper ok cae | Geman enone TSHGe Me Neos: 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 Li SG S| Sener: “4 
July sheen 1808 WOS40S es aa 259.0 OSes teeters 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 T2363 “letras ote o 
1919—January 1888 Mia a ene Be 283.2 203 195 299.142 | 18.5348 | 230.146 TOG is) oak ererats aores 
Avis e akae 1788 D008 > eae ese: 326.8 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 LRGs Cer eerretacece 
1920—January 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 ° 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 US04e || Seber nites 
February. 2039 2354 299 414.6 249 242 296.672 | 20.8690 | 253.748 LD itaole — hein eer 
Marchz.. 2123 2383 198 425.2 253 248 298.909 | 20.7950 | 253.016 13S 282 |S eer 
ADE Senn 2153 2478 200 397.2 26d 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 LY: Ve Sel ESS eine 
Mayr it si3 2167. 2567 210 359.7 272 264 321.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 POSE 4 | site ew nseretore 
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a. Average for year. 0. Quarter beginning in specified month. c¢. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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ing the month of February than had 
occurred for some months, indicating 
that the tendency to fall was not so 
strong. There was some recovery in 
breadstuffs and in meats. Dun’s index 
number indicated that wholesale prices 
were still 50 per cent higher than in 
1914 and 53 per cent higher than for 
the five years prior to 1914. 

In the February issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review the United States 
Bureau of Statistics published the ac- 
companying table as its semi-annual 
statement as to changes in the cost of 
living by groups in the large industrial 
cities. This table shows the level in 
June was 116.5 per cent higher than in 
1913, but was only 100.4 per cert higher 
by December. The decline was in Food, 
Clothing and Furniture and Furnish- 
ings, substantial increases appearing in 
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Housing and in Fuel with a slight in. 
crease in the miscellaneous group. ~The 
average decrease for the six months was 
therefore 16 points or almost 8 per cent | 
of the cost in June. : 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
1913 TO DECEMBER 1920. 









































Per 
Item of | cent Per cent of increase ‘rom 1913 (average) to 
expen- o* 
diture | total 
Expen/|Dec.| Dec.|Dec.| Dez.!Dec.|June|Dec.| June! Dec. 
diture|1914)1915/1916|1917)|1918]1919}1919} 1920 | 1920 
Food.....} 38.2} 5.0) 5.0/26.0/57.0'87.0/84.0/97.0/119.0| 78.0 
Clothing..| 16.6] 1.0} 4.7|20.0 49.1 105.3}114.5|168.7|187 .5)158.5 
Housing..| 13.4/(*) | 1.5} 2.3} 1] 9.2/14.2/25.3] 34.9] 51.1 
Fuel and 
light... 5.3} 1.0) 1.0) 8.4)24.1/47.9/45.6/56.8] 71.9] 94.9 
Furniture, 
eben 5.1} 4.0)10.6/27.8)50.6 113. 6125. 1)163.5/192.7|185.4 
Miscella- | 
neous..| 21.3) 3.0! 7.4|13.3 40.5 65.8 73 ..2;90.2)101.4/108 .2 
Total. .{ 100.0) 3.0] 5.1/18.3 sage et 77.399 .3|116.5]100.4 

















*No change. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING 1920 


Wille the following tables of fatal 

industrial accidents occurring in 
Canada during 1920 have been made as 
complete as possible, it should be under- 
stood that they do not necessarily in- 
elude all the industrial accidents which 
may have occurred during the year. 
In addition to reports from the various 
correspondents. of the Department, re- 
ports have been received from the fol- 
lowing sources: for Canada, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners; for Nova 
Scotia, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and the Department of Public 
Works and Mines; for New Brunswick,” 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
for Quebec, the Department of Public 
Works and Labour, and the Bureau of 
Mines; for Ontario, the Factories In- 
spector, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the Ontario Railway and Muni- 
cipal Board, the Algoma Central and 
Hudson’s Bay Railway, the Algoma 


Steel Corporation, Limited, and the Lake 
Superior Paper Company; for Mani- 
toba, the Bureau of Labour, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; for 
Saskatchewan, the Bureau of Labour; 
for Alberta, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board; and for British Columbia, 
the Department of Mines, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
According to the record, 1,170 fatal 
industrial accidents oceurred during 
1920 as compared with 1,068 in 1919, 
an increase of 9.6 per cent. The lum- 
bering industry had the highest number 
of fatalities amounting to 16 per cent 
of the total, or 187 accidents; British 
Columbia showed the highest number 
of any province with 75 reported. (For 
an article dealing with the hazards of 
the lumbering industry in British 
Columbia, see Lanour Gazerrr, August 
1920). In this industry the falling of 
trees, branches, ete. caused the greatest 
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number of deaths, 60 being reported. 
The steam railway group was responsible 
for 15.3 per cent of the fatalities, or 178, 
of which 79 oceurred in the province of 
Ontario; 86 of the fatalities were due to 
being struck by, run over, or crushed by 
or between car and engine. In mining 
and quarrying, the rate of 13.7 per cent, 
or a total of 160, represents the fatali- 
ties for this industry, of which 37 were 
reported for Nova Scotia; 53 of the 
accidents were due to ‘‘falling objects,”’ 
rock, stone, ete., and 387 were caused by 
mine and quarry cars. In the industries 
as a whole 274 fatalities were due to 
moving trains and other vehicles, 190 
were due to ‘‘falling objects,’’ 143 to 
falls of persons, and 135 to dangerous 
substanees. Fuller particulars regard- 
ing the causes will be found in the 
quarterly statements published in the 
issues of the Lasour GazeTrs for May, 
August, and November, 1920, and Feb- 
ruary 1921. Two accidents are included 
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which occurred in December and which 
had not been previously reported. A 
bushman at Eagle River, Ont., was 
struek by a tree and killed on December 
27, and on December 29 a finisher in a 
welding company, at Toronto, cut his 
thumb and died from infection. 

An analysis of the monthly distri- 
bution of accidents shows the highest 
number of accidents as occurring in 
March, but in the quarter ineluding the 
months of July, August and September 
16 more accidents were reported than in 
the first quarter. The distribution by 
provinces shows Ontario with the high- 
est record, there being 452 fatalities, 
and British Columbia coming next with 
223 fatalities. 

The accompanying tables give by 
months the fatalities in the various in- 
dustrial groups, the causes, and the 
accidents by provinces with comparisons 


Tor 1919: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1920, BY MONTHS. 








Jan. | Feb. |Mar. 

Metals, machinery and conveyances.......... 6) 10 4 
Food, tobacco and liquor.............. a 3 3 3 
Textiles, carpets@nd COLdage. 5: caseecseelualide ess eres 2 
Clothingranddlaunderinen. ee. crah «dos etig aide litelac Seinen « 1 
Pulp, paper and fibre......... 1 10 2 
Printing and publishing.......... Pails aeete Ween Ss 
Woodworking and ‘urniture......... os 1 1 2 
Leather, boots, shoes and rubber........ oe ea Ray 1 
Clay, glass and stone................ Bay eine fie. cries 1 2 
Paints, oils, chemicals and explosives......... 5 2 3 
Steam railway service..... a abs Rive 5 eae ae 1G2t 16 
Electric railway service..............00- DNeaeee iA 
Navigationnaennes a. cacens c oper 2 1 2 
Miscellaneous transport............... 2 3 if 
Mines, smelters and quarries Fe Lowel ts) RES 
Building and construction.............. were 8 8 8 
Srumberin ge teen 8). sed aco Sind Oe eas 10 16 8 
Public and municipal employment ........... 1 4 1 
Public uGietienta. wee ee ses a dang stews Bil hee 4 
Agricubtires’: tu, aetor ety ccs wey ene goats <i 3 3 
Hishin gran Gian Gin ome re cyst harsh oa wicks a React ares 25 
Miscellancoustey tee com cvaaeehere 7 4 14 

85; 101) 116 
























































Per- 
cent- 
Apr. |May June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total aoe 
ft) 
total 
5 6 5 8 14 uf 4 4 at 6.5 
Silopeeh 1 Oise 2 6 6 1 31 2.6 
ae MC Peretti sccmen eter Vetere are ae 1 1 5 A 
RE aa em Sietey wales 1 NW igetaem Penh ote oe 3 .3 
if 3 6 HS Bee 2 1 2 1 31 2.6 
Bk al Ae oes Ld pear 1 1 iC merlin ics 4 .3 
3 4 Lilfoseanes 1 1 3 2 1 20 r.2 
1 1) Teme Dade etna ere tee 8 U2 wore 6 .5 
Has aye ae 7; Nene Rade | Frag, | org 1 tings 
1 8) 1 3 1 Wes aL 1 bina ae 21 1.8 
6 13 10 14 18 18 14 15 17 178; 15.3 
A We Papeete see eeu ae se 1 1 ideas 7 .6 
LN Aver 2 3 2 1 3 4) 2 23 2.0 
1 1 1 5 4 Gl aes 2! Yu 28 2.4 
13 9 10 11 14 jee 23, 18 160} 13.7 
7 bye NY 17| 8 11 7 13, 8 110 9.4 
13 18 27 18 14 22 17 13 11 187; 16.0 
1 1! 3 | & 3 2 3 AN Fee 28 2.4 
3 3 6 1 8 5 3 2| 1 39 3.3 
Bot See FS Oe er 6 et She mee ae Be eae ete erg 
ares s 1 1 OD | ere See | aces oe Baines 43 S17 
10 OH Se 9 11 13 16 7 11 123} 10.6 
79 2 99| 102} 110! 104) 104} 109; 988] 1,170) 100.0 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1920, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES. 
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Sj |'S |s sfslz ale 3 SEs Gey uk meehel Mash lee. 21318).5 Balls 
S/S) slSlS8/8 8 2-2] § \3lsi2| || 8 Ss ae] 2] s 
FRE ORE AO) Bizje/aliala Fi a at =e 
| 
A—Prime Movers: : | 
1. Motors, engines, ‘ans, pumps and automatic stokers}..|..|/..]..|-.|- BAe ei c RPL eal seal Pece | ate aoe ea Dc Rbk 
2. Sha'ting, coupling, collars, set screws and keys....| 2] 1 aes Dit srl eretoonliate eae tie On 1| 14 
3. Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and sprockets........ 2 4). yA ie feel al | b HU baet Mate 5a eee tices 3] 35 
4. Gears, cogs, cams and friction wheels............ TH eee Dees a tl Ey. Mo) oe me 1)81-92 115-79 
Totalavcs sae foc ee Deets Acisly ccc eae we 5| 3 1] 6 3 3] 1 SST OSS IES Sts TT the Lord 5| 58 
B.—Working Machines: 
1. Machines, running rolls, saws, etc. ........-..+. 1 22h A a a Led] Mose sacs Fe leed beast lcrattets paOLS ede et od teetan dt tare 
9. Moving Sareen sop niee ci ear cineite temic tele Seller PiaRealebal teal e slo ella eree| ee alles Ai eae me Se S| | es 1 
SW Hixca Vator Sho vieleess setae cin elere canto vaueiciete enerctele teil [are sbdcrcilia in lina te bello ele (eet ase ea atic Bel ape 1 
Totals scok ss okies sae othe eee erate oereke 1 Pe Dhotl ys see Be ena an’ Dia SON Cal este Le 7| 34 
‘C.—Hoisting Apparatus: 
d EB VQLOTS y.-. acces cotes as te oie fee se saat eames gE alt bh a Mea a a a a Pst ales 2 1 6| 18 
2. Conveyors and other hoisting apparatus......... Coif G3 Rl Sal Weal A Pe ae 2 robe 1 2! 38 
hiss cies. to he ee ee 10/6} 2| 1) 2|..) 2} 3) 2}..1..3.}..1 2 3} 9 1} 1 8| 56 
D.—Dangerous Substances: : 
1. Steam es-apes, boiler explosions, etc. ........... Clare belted ere Rect hres UL ies) es ae eee 4; 15 
2. Explosive substances. ........s+seeeeseeeee eens Bid) 5) sch Dict oe | 254 eA cles pNP es Uk Re he 3 9} 48 
RSM lactric currentSia: s-<cteisa warns es tio teieeueie tote oat Bee Deer Leal dilecel le atte it Lie Vs Sein eas 6] 46 
4. Hot and inflammable substances and flames...... BP 21S facade ce] Rey ed As ok aieeha pale ose ae 1} 23 
ee Continoracions eee scien: 2 reieieare testes amuaieerrllic o RAT oe Nae St ell Sue] re LE mW ve hse coo CRN tare ane [Rossel liree= iceecell pene he 1 3 
Totals soc on cnicreiRiortoitere titan oa ots “A 13; 5) 1)..] 2) 1) 2) 1) 4/14 5 1; 1} 20 9 6| 8/19] 2 21} 135 
©.—Stepping on, or Striking against Objects: 
1. Stepping on objects. .-... 6... see e eee e eres ee eeelee x, Dili dni] allie an]ae cel geet ee tele 2 
9. Striking against Objects.........c.ccecesesssere|ss Ne Livre 2 1 7 2) 14 
MT OEAIS Eines ha sD cotoleae Dis val Oo eels ieee met ietelllaxe Fs es Re ee Sida ON siilee 9 2) 16 
¥.—Falling Objects: 
TeCollapse'o: Structure. «cs <ecte cree sitler soe esis ols CGS ae aes) 1 ae: Dies Seo 3] 24 
9. From elevations, loads, etc..........+e+ecesseeese PAS lice SPA Sg 2 1). 7 
OPN CLODIATIO ©: Nera eytaes che aesttotatarasonstenprel tele ete tere chef ell fans Polar ealere willie BA Som eae sti one Ih 1 
As Inenines and GQUAETICSas se icmrllenclelesieisieseteraciterel ar. tek eM er bea a hstetlGatcoO'| sueceneee Pores 53 
BR OG Hers tives coe oleae sreceia a ionere wieuerete ove leimtete wusists 0.8 2 1 1 a sale 2 8. 60| 1) 1) 4 8} 105 
TOURISM cra cies Sie eters ister tis eta cole slele wor SH eZine ff | Tee 2d -| 4) 56 13 63) 1) 1} 4 11} 190 
G.—Handling Objects: _ ; ‘ bs 
1. Heavy objects, loading, carrying, rolling, piling, ete.) 5)..)..|..] 1)..] 2)..)..)..)  2/..; 1) 1) 3 2) 2A} io) De Pe aia 
De Sharprobiccvemm sein icc erate ae aierlas eset Bl). .[ee fee] Lee fec[eefeefecfeceatecfer[es feces leceeles SAlealtcra “aallaal Sono 4 
3. Hand trucks, carts, or wheelbarrows...........-- 12h. |. shea |e oben |eeleeden tenes [as tee il ks 
sTidgala eee WEE ic RE ace gf 2)..[..j al. a/..[..b.| af.) ala} 4] 2) 24 1 3) 53 
Bees | | 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1920, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—(Continued.) 
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Motalsuenerecatorh ities laren ocpie tees Ae 1 oaealiera les Peer txcee eaters 
J.—Runaways and Animals 
ES TTOTSCS os corte catia Sie eine ec tafoun isicieis sis ieie! oust aces 1 1 Ate GO| ceetrtcrears 
Oe TORE RI ac hon Aor Gini GRE EerS ID RESO One aercne eee 
Bias EINES ais = tlio ean IA tar iar eee RTs Ices Sena Ae, Ae 
Totals. Meg Me Deere Neb alsieiels ess RA id 1 “ Ola 
J.—Moving Trains, Vehicles, etc: | 
1. Derailments; collisions... 2.500.002 0c-.5sceesees Li seal seal ceca peal eed eset ope cack ovat | cbse al Pave rexel [tear 2 
2. Struck by, run over, or crushed, by or between car 
cite it ak pega) Oasis i macy ln eee ge deal oheto tes aaleel Gieel 801 Shop 2a. 4. 
3. Falls rom or in cars and engines.............++- Listco meen er es re |S 2GH Mberke oes etn tae 
@- Mane and QUAITY CaISyh oe ticisctolSele ens ems ciel SO Pe ed tees ON ae ee el (dn Be tet ee 
5. Automobile and other power vehicles............ Pel ec eee Lilevsutiots lleesipersi liane Dilets Were PeMitis ser al Paces Seek 
6. Animal drawn vehicles . ........ccceeceseeeees TH koseal lea lic Paxeae el ee za est as cael Uae) 19 Des ae Silken s 
7. Crushed between ship and dock... HES RIE 7A) yal a8 by ee Sd ee De oar fe Peer ed eae Sar ees ae oe 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 





The three legal decisions summarized 
damages for personal injuries in 
pensation in Alberta and in New York 


below have reference to an action for 
Ontario, and cases of Workmen’s Com. 
state. 


Injured workman may sue a fellow employee for negligence after receiving compensation 
from Board, but amount of damages must go to Board 


carpenter working on a_ building 

was struck by a tool thrown down 
from an upper part of the structure by 
a fellow employee, and badly injured. 
He filed a claim with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario, and 
received full compensation. He. then 
brought action for damages for personal 
injuries against the workman who had 
thrown down the tool, on the ground of 
negligence. The defendant denied negli- 
gence stating that following the usual 
practice in the building he had thrown 
down the tool after calling out a warn- 
ing. He made the further plea that 
Section 9 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act barred an injured person 


from setting up any further claim if he 


had elected to claim compensation from 
the Board or from his employer. 
It was held by the Court that what- 


ever the practice or the orders of a- 


superior might be, it must be negligence 
to throw a heavy tool from a height of 
40 feet when there is the slightest risk 


i 


of hitting some one, Merely shouting 
‘‘watch out below”? in a perfunctory 
way, and then throwing down the tool, 
without first being sure that every man 
to whom the warning is being given has 
heard the warning and is in a position 
of safety, cannot be sufficient. With 
regard to the plea that the plaintiff was 
barred from setting up any further 
claim after claiming compensation from 
the Board, the Court stated that counsel 
for the plaintiff conceded that the Board 
was entitled to the benefit of any judg- 
ment which the plaintiff might reeover, 
and that any moneys payable there- 
under should be payable to the Board. 
Judgment was therefore given in favour 
of the plaintiff for $1,000 damages with 
costs with a declaration that the judg- 
ment shall enure to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the moneys pay- 
able being used first in recouping the 
Board for the sums already paid for 
compensation and medical services, and 
the surplus to be applied as the Act. 
directs. (Ontario—Mclver vs. Tamm) 


Compensation allowed workman even if accident due to his own negligence, if not 
serious and wilful misconduct 


A switechman when coupling ears 
found that the draw bar was not operat- 
ing properly, and stepping between the 
cars he tried to adjust the parts with 
his foot contrary to the rules of the 
_ Company employing him. He shipped 
and his foot was crushed, the injury 
resulting in a permanent disablement. 
He applied for compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Al- 


berta but his application wag rejected 
by the arbitrator on the ground that in 
using his foot in this way he was know- 
ingly breaking the rules of his employer 
and that in consequence he was not act- 
ing within the sphere of his employment, 
He appealed from the dismissal of his 
application, and the case was heard by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta. 
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In its decision the Court stated, that 
the conclusions of fact reached by the 
arbitrator were binding on the Court. 
The question, however, whether on the 
established facts the accident arose out 


of and in the course of the employment 
was one involving matters of law with 


which the Court had power to deal. 


The term ‘‘an accident happening or 
arising in the course of employment’’ 
was interpreted by the Court to mean 
simply ‘“‘happezing or occurring while 
the man was proceeding generally about 
his master’s affairs and not off duty 
entirely and so going about his own 
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business exclusively. According to this 
interpretation the accident was held to 
have occurred in the course of the plain- 
tiff’s employment. Even if the accident 
was due to his own negligence and diso- 
bedienece this would not destroy his 
rights to compensation unless in the 
opinion of the Court such negligence or 
disobedience had reached such a degree 
as to come properly within the category 
of ‘‘serious and wilful misconduct.’’ 
The appeal was therefore allowed 


with costs and the case was referred 


again to the arbitrator for the fixing of 
compensation. (Alberta—Morreau vs. 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway) 


Compensation allowed in New York State for Injury due to careless act of fellow 
employee 


A factory employee in New York State 
was struck in the eye by an apple which 
a fellow employee had thrown in sport 
at another, and his sight was almost 
destroyed. The State Commission 
awarded him a benefit. An appeal was 
made against the award of the Com- 
mission in the appellate division of the 
State Supreme Court, but the award 
of the Commission was sustained. On 
a further appeal being taken the Court 
--of Appeals sustained the judgment of 
the lower court on the grounds that 
‘the claimant’s presence in a factory 
in association with other workmen in- 
volved exposure to the risk of injury 
from the careless acts of those about 


ight .a et: Whatever men and boys will 
do, when gathered together under such 
surroundings, at all events if it is some- 
thing reasonably to be expected, was 
one of the perils of his service...... The 
claimant was injured, not merely while~ 
he was in a factory, but because he was 
in a factory, in touch with the associa- 
tion and conditions inseparable from 
factory: Hifesde ctx The test of liability 
under the statute is not the master’s 
dereliction, whether his own or that of 
his representatives acting within the 
scope of their authority. The test of 
liability is the relation of the service to 
the injury, of the employment to the 
risk.’’ (New York State—Leanbruno 
vs. Champlain Silk Mulls) 
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Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1901-1920 


Tables showing changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in various classes 
of employment 


HE present bulletin comprises tables of rates of wages and hours of labour 
of various classes of employment in Canada. These tables have been 
compiled in the Department of Labour from returns received from various 
sources, and are published in the belief that the facts presented will be of interest 
and service to employers and workers, and to the public in general. The 
main cbject of the tables is to indicate the changes in wage rates which have 
occurred over the period under review. The occupations listed in the bulletin: 
do not cover the entire field of industry, but the particular trades selected are 
typical of a sufficiently wide range of employment to make their publication 
of value. ; 

The tables numbered I to V, which comprise the main part of this bul- 
letin, show the rates of wages and the hours of labour in thirteen cities of 
Canada for a number of occupations, commencing with the year 1901 and end- 
ing with the year 1920. As far as possible the rates quoted for each year 
are those in effect during September, which in general reflect, conditions up 
to the end of the year, although, of course, in some eases, changes would 
occur which would not be indicated. 

Table I deals with seven building trades: viz., Bricklayers, Carpenter: 
Electrical Workers, Painters, Plumbers, Stonecutters and Builders’ Labourer 
selected as indicating the movements in wages and hours in the building in- 
dustry during the period under review. The information for this table was 
obtained by Departmental officers and correspondents, and from copies of 
signed agreements and returns from trade union officials and employers. 

Table II contains the figures for five metal trades: Blacksmiths, Boiler- 
makers. Iron Moulders, Machinists and Sheet Metal Workers, selected as re- 
presentative of this group of trades employed in industrial establisnmenis. 
Statistics as to rates for railway shop employees are not included. The soure= 
of information are similar to those used for the building trades. In many cases 
wide ranges in the rates were found in the metal trades, and in such instances, 
keeping in mind that the main object of the table was to show the movements in 
wages and hours, the record of rates wag selected which showed most continuity. 

In Table III two classes have been taken to represent the printing trades: 
namely, Newspaper Hand Compositors on day work, and Job Office Cylinder 
Pressmen. All of the sources mentioned above have been used in this table, but 
it is largely based on copies of signed agreements and returns from trade 
union officials. In some cases the wages fixed by agreement have been sup- 
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plemented by a bonus, and the amount of the bonus is included in the figures 
listed. 

table IV contains figures for Street Railway Coton and Motor- 
men, classes which comprise a very large majority of street railway em- 
ployees. The rates paid vary in nearly all instances according to the term of 
service, but the maximum rates have been listed, as these usually affect the 
largest number of men. 

Table V gives statistics for Freight Conductors, Freight Bian 
Freight Locomotive Engineers, Freight Locomotive Firemen, Telegraphers 
and Sectionmen, as representative of steam railway operating employees. For 
the first four of these classes the figures show the rates per mile or the minimum 
daily rates, as explained in the footnote. The figures for this group are those 
of one of the large Canadian railways, and are obtained from the schedules 
of rates, etc.. 


In addition to these statements, a Supplementary Table is given for the 
purpose of illustrating by samples the movements of rates of wages. and hours 
of labour from 1911 to 1920 in various branches of factory employment and in 
the lumbering industry. Each sample shows the rates paid by some particular 
employer from year to year. 


The first set of samples, VI (a), is for common labour in various classes 
of factories. The locality is given in each instance, but the return being con- 
fidential, the nature of the industry is omitted. 


The second set, VI (b), comprises sample rates for miscellaneous factory 
trades. The tables show the trade and the industry concerned and the province 
in which the factory is situated. 


The samples in the third set are for the lumbering industry, and exemplify 
the trend of rates for one class of workers in the bush and three classes in the 
sawmill. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In order to show the general trend of the movement in wages in Tables 
I to V, index numbers have been computed. For each series of rates, that is, 
for each trade or occupation in each locality, index numbers have been calculated 
both from the hourly rates and from the weekly rates, and these index 
numbers have been averaged by groups for all the localities, thus indicating 
the percentage of change in weekly rates and in hourly rates for each group. 
The year 1913 was taken as the base year, that is, the rate for 1913 in each case 
was taken as 100, so that the index numbers show the percentage of change 
prior to and since that date. An average was also made for all of the series in 
these tables, in order to indicate the general trend in wages in such trades as 
a whole. In making the average index numbers the simple arithmetical averages 
were taken. 

Similarly index numbers have been calculated for the three sets of sample 
rates in the supplementary tables. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR 21 CLASSES IN 13 CITIES OF CANADA, 1991-1920. 
Rates in 1913=100 : 


_— 
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Steam 
Building Trades Metal Trades Printing Trades || Street Railways Railways Average for 
¥ 7 classes 5 classes 2 classes 1 class 6 classes 21 classes ; 
| 
Weekly | Hourly |] Weekly | Hourly || Weekly | Hourly |; Weekly Hourly *Rates Weekly |+ Hourly 

Rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates 
TOOT a is ee eee 5 69.3 60.3 72.8 68.6 66.6 60.0 65.7 64.0 70.8 69.8 64.9 
1902 irae s bee e Silipeone 64.2 74.2 TOs 68.3 61.6 70.0 68.0 73.6 1) Hl 67.8 
1903 eee ee ne 74.6 67.4 76.2 73.3 69.0 62.6% 72.1 Ns 76.7 74.2 70.7 
HOOD Se cote ces ve. 76.3 69.7 78.9 75.9 Tans 66.1 74.0 (iat 78.6 76.4 (Bid) 
POLO Teles eae sane A ea 78.6 73.0 81.3 78.6 74.2 68.5 74.4 73.5 78.9 78.6 Toco 
LOOG eas nies terete 81.7 76.9 82.4 79.8 75.8 (GER 76.7 75.7 80.2 80.8 77.9 
TOO (ements tree koa, 84.8 80.2 85.0 82.4 79.3 78.4 82.2 81.4 85.5 83.9 81.9 
QOS ae sae: ee 85.9 81.5 87.3 84.7 81.5 80.5 82.5 81.8 86.7 85.5 83.3 
1909 a eee tah hae 87.3 83.1 88.6 86.2 83.8 83.4 81.5 81.1 86.7 86.9 84.5 
DOLD seers Se 90.0 86.9 89.5 88.8 88.2 87.8 86.5 85.7 91.2 89.4 88.4 
BROWS. emt Boe TREY ie 92.6 90.2 92.2 91.0 91.8 91.6 88.1 88.1 96.4 92.1 91.2 
MOTD: Seer eee one oes 97.4 96.0 95.9 95.3 96.0 96.0 92.3 92.3 98.3 96.4 96.2 
UL) Ree ten tin eee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.9 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
BAU fe Soa sas 100.3 100.8 100.4 100.5 102.4 102.4 100.6 101.0 10te7 100.6 101.1 
OVO iter re ee oe 100.5 LOD 101.2 101.5 103.6 103.6 97.4 97.8 101.7 101.0 101.6 
PO LG htee Se, 101.5 102.4 110.4 106.9 105.8 105.8 102.5 102.2 104.9 110.3 105.2 
UA NY Pisses at Sane aaa 108.8 109.9 124.0 128.0 111.3 111.3 118 5, 4 114.6 1:0.1 114.5 114.8 
AQIS ASR eee fag oes 123.8 125.9 146.7 15552 123.7 123.7 130.3 142.9 L3se2 131.6 135.1 
191 D ee cite te cabs 142.9 148.2 165.3 180.1 145.5 145.9 150.5 163.3 154.2 151.0 158.0 
2020 eee ee 171.9 | 180.9 189.3 | 209.4 181.7 | 184.0 179.1 194.2 186.6 179.3 | 190.3 

















*Per mile, day, ete. See footnotes re overtime on pp. 19 and 20. 
tIncludes Index numbers o! mileage rates, etc., on steam railways. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX NUMBERS OF SAMPLE RATES OF WAGES FOR COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY TRADES, AND LUMBERING INDUSTRY: 1911-1920. 


Rates in 1913= 100 
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Miscellaneous 
Common Labour Factory Lumbering: 
in Factories: Trades: 15 Samples 
35 Samples 72 Samples 
Year oT |: 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly 
rates rates rates rates rates rates 
DOLD rca cise ek oe 94.9 99.8 95.4 94.9 96.3 96.3 
LOL 2 eit te ie eee 98.1 98.9 97.1 99.3 98.8 98.8 
1918 te Sy 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 109.0 
1ON4 . oo Seen, cee 101.0 100.3 103.2 102.9 94.7 94.7 
1015. eis eee 101.0 100.0 106.2 105.8 89.1 89.0 
1916.3: een te ee 110.4 108.3 ible 114.3 109.5 109.5 
O17 Ti eee ee 129.2 126.6 128.0 126.7 130.2 130.3 
LOTS eae Maa eee 152.3 145.6 146.8 142.6 150.5 149.6 
1919s wc eee 180.2 167.9 180.2 164.5 169.8 165.3 
1920/9... Sate. eee 2tors 198.3 216.8 192.9 202.7. 191.4 
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Marco, 1921 . THE LABOUR GAZETTE 467 


V—Steam Railways 


(a) CONDUCTORS, FREIGHT.* 




































































Sr. Jonn | Quesec | Montruat| Orrawa | Toronto Win- Regina | CaLGary Ep- VAn- 
NIPEG MONTON | COUVER 
Year | | | 

Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

WOOU PF aacreacrcccrctee 2.58 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 
1902 ee Seca 4 2.58 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 
WOO BR ie. oe d aiein’s 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.15 
O04 eros b cw ation 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.15 
TOODS. sche oictele s 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.55 
WQ0GR escncls ce sc.s 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.55 
POO Liraarctns aes 6 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.90 
LOOS Bia. kits antorte 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.90 
1009 eee eee 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.90: 
LO1OS es saw erates 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.90 
TOUT ia cere cles 3.63 3.63 SL Ooms o70s Sok: 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.29 
LOUD rere ere sistra 6 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4,29 
NOUS ce Sa cites: 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 3.63 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4,29 
DU iG SECS OOee 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4,29 
TOUS ree. cate ocarn: scale se 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.29 
VON G cet ces ercie 6 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.29 
LON Toot ste sree eecsiee 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.18 4.29 
WOU B riers wists yes exe 4.82 4.82 4.82 4.82 4.82 5.04 5.04 5.04 5.04 5.17 
NOLO eee seeas 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.40 
O20 Ryle ee tees 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 6.44 

_ (b) BRAKEMEN, FREIGHT*. 
Sr. Jonn | Quesec |Monrreat| Orrawa | Toronto WIin- Recina | CALGARY Ep- VAN- 
NIPEG MONTON | COUVER 
Year | q_ ——_———- 

Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per mile | per mile | permile | per mile | permile | per mile | per mile | per mile | permile | per mile 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

1.87 1.87 1:87 1.87 1.87 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.18 

1.87 1.87 1.87 1.87 1.87 2.07 207 2.07 2.07 2.18 

1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 2530 2.35 2230 2230 2.18 

1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 Dao 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.18 

1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 230 2.35 2230 2230 2.45 

2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2530 2.35 2.35 2530 2.45 

2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.39. 2.38 2-35 2.35 2.70 

2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 2,35 2.39 2.35 2.39 2.70 

2.07 2.07 2.07 2.07 207 2.35 2.35 Pach 2.35 2.70 

2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2550 2.35 200 2530 2.70 

2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.67 2.67 2.67 2.64 2.67 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.67 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.842 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.67 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

2.67 2.67 2.67 2267 2.67 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.845 2.97 

3.72 3.12 3.72 3.72 3.72 3.97 3.97 3.97 3.97 4.14 

4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.14 

5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.18 























ek ee a a re a a SS ee ee 


*Since January 1, 1918, members o* crews onfreight trains have been paid at a rate per mile, 100 miles (or less), or 8 hours (or less), 
as the standard for a day’s work, with provision for overtime at one and one half times the regular rate. Prior to January Ist., 
1918, the standard day was on the basis o: 10 hours instead of 8, with regular rates for overtime. 
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V—Stear- Railways 
(ec) LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, FREIGHT.* 







































































{ ‘ { ; 
Sr. Jonn | Quesec | MonrreAL} Orrawa | Toronto Win- Ruaina | CALGARY Ep- | Van- 
, NIPEG MONTON | COUVER 
Year | | 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per mile | permile | per mile | per mile | per mile } per mile | per mile per mile | per mile | per mile 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
LOOMS te eee 3.25f 3.257 3.25T 3.25f 3.207 4.007 4.00T 4.00f 4.00f 4.207 
1902 SROs nek 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.30 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.20 
LONG eee ee 3.35 3.35 3.35 SroD 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.35 
LO0AP AS aviarcace 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.35 
LOCD Re are see ee 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 4.25 4.25 4.25 4,25 4.35 
190G RN hesis oe ee: 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 4.25 4.25 4.25 4,25 4.35 
190 TER tcc ie aa 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.75 
TOUS Rem aces Sree 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.75 
1909 Sede yh, oon sane 3.95 3.95 3.95. 3.95 3.95 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.75 
LOLOR ee oie stat 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.75 
LOU ce ok eet 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.15 
L912 eee 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.15 
LOLS Mec he ae. 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 §.15 
AQL ee eso eee 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.15 
LOLS eee ee Gee 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.15 
LOLG Rea cra 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 /4.80-6.50f)4.80-6.50t/4. 80-6. 501/4. 80-6. 504/4. 90-6. 50+ 
191i Rees tee 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 4.79 |5.05-6.75 |5.05-6.75 |5.05-6.75 |5.05-6.75 |5.05-6.75 
LOLS Orie. ee fet ke 5.05 5.53 5.53 5.53 5.53 |5.54-7.51 |5.54-7.51 |5.54-7.51 15.54-7.51 |5.66-7.51 
1919...... Cen 6.08-8 .00|6.08-8 .00T/6 08-8 .09+/6. 08-8 .00+/6. 08-8. 00+] 6. 08-8 00+ 6.08-8.00 |6.08-8.00 |6.08-8 00 6.21-8 . 13 
DODO Reiee sete 7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 !7.12-9.04 |7.12-9.04 |7.12-9 04 7.25-9.17 
i] 
(d) LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN, FREIGHT# 
St. Jopn | Quesec | Monrreat| Orrawa | Toronto Win- Reena | CaLtgary Ep- VAn- 
( NIPEG 4 MONTON | COUVER 
Year | | 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
| per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile | per mile per mile | per mile | per mile 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
LOO See es Se Fates 1.95t 1.95} 1.957 1.95f 1.957 2.357 2 .35f 2r3on 2.35T 2.34F 
LOD 2 Repel. 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.39 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.34 
1OOS Beets ese: 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.05 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.34 
OE i a era 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 
AGS Retention oo 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 
EOOG Betas tects Weer, 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.715 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 
ADO Ge ecm. . so chi 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.05 
OOS Pee ser sae ere 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.05 
LOO rere hee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.05 
EOLON Pistons 5st 21: 2.75 2.75 2.75 2719 3.30 3.30 3.30 8.30 3.35 
LOUD Ree tees 2576 2:75 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.35 - 
LOLA Berks career. 2.75 PTs 2.75 2.75 rye tis 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.35 
HOLS. cone 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.35 
TE es aera oh 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 Shoat 
ON Tehama et 3.10 Si) 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.35- 
LIS) es a a 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 |2.90-4. 25/2 90-4. 25/2.90-4.25¢/2.90-4. 25/2. 95-435 
LOU GEES fis sesh. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 |3.05-4.40 |3.05-4.00 |3.05-4.40 |3.05-4.40 |3.10-4.40 
191832 ton ceee 4.16. AAG le al 4.16 4.16 |3.89-5.71 |3.89-5.71 |3.89-5.71 |3.89-5.71 |3.96-5.71 
LOL Osan oe te 4.24-5.754/4.24-5.75¢|4.24-5.757/4.24-5.75t)4.24-5.75t/4.24°5.75 |4.24-5.75 |4.24-5.75 4.24-5.75 |4.31-5.82 
1920.........+.+.,5.28-6.79 |5.28-6.79 |5.28-6.79.|5.28-6.79 |5.28-6.79 |5.28-6.79 15.28-6.79 5.28-6.79 |5.28-6.79 15.35-6. 86 




















Djs) hn oh a i ee ee eee 


~-*Members of crews on freight trains are paid at a rate per mile, 100 miles (or less,) or 8 hours (or less,) as the standard for a day’s work 
with provision for overtime at one and one half times the regular rate. Prior to January Ist., 1918, the standard day was on the basis of 
10 hours instead of 8 with regular rates for overtime. 





_ tUntil 1916 west of Fort William, and 1919 east o° Fort William, Engineers and Firemen were paid according to type of engine: figures 
ee are for engines “125 per cent and over’ asan average size. From those dates rates of pay. were according to weights of engines on 
rivers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present bulletin comprises a report of the proceedings of a Conference 
on the subject of Industrial Relations which was held in the Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa, on February 21-22, 1921. This Conference was called by Senator 
the Honourable G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, and was attended by 
representatives of a number of the larger employing companies in Canada 
which have established Joint Councils with their employees. The spokesmen 
for the respective employers were for the most part company officers in charge 
of industrial relations. The addresses dealt in the main with the experience 
-of Industrial Councils which had already been gained by these companies. Two 
-of the companies represented at the Conference have not yet established Joint 
‘Couficils but are understood to have the subject under consideration. In addition 
to the delegates from the various Canadian companies in attendance at the Con- 
ference, Mr. A. H. Young, of Chicago, Manager of Industrial Relations of the 
International Harvester Company, and Mr. Cyrus Ching, of New York, Super- 
visor of Industrial Relations of the United States Rubber Company, were also 
present by invitation and participated in the proceedings of the Conference. 


The present report of the proceedings is published in the belief that the 
information presented will be of interest and service to other employers and 
‘also to employees. : 


The following were in attendance at the Conference: Senator the Honour- 
able G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, (Chairman); Messrs. Harry Hereford, Industrial Engineer; 
E. McG. Quirk, T. A. Stevenson, and F. E. Harrison, of the Department of 
Labour; Mr. A. H. Young, Manager of Industrial Relations, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago; Mr. Cyrus Ching, Supervisor of Industrial 
Relations, United States Rubber Company, New York; Mr. J. H. Coffey, Jr., 
Factory Manager, Gutta-Percha and Rubber, Limited, Toronto; Mr. F. L. Riggs, 
Supervisor of Industrial Relations, Gutta-Percha and Rubber, Limited, Toronto; 
Mr. P. F. Sinclair, in Charge of Industrial Relations, Imperial Oil, Limited, 
Toronto; Mr. G. L. Thompson, Imperial Oil, Limited, Toronto; Mr. F. J. 
Gernandt, General Superintendent, International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton; Mr. F. T. Day, Secretary, Works’ Council, Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton; Mr. H. H. Sted- 
man, Superintendent, Swift Canadian Company, Toronto; Mr. R. M. Olzendam, 
Secretary, Department of Industrial Relations, Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie; Mr. George Valentine, Assistant General Manager, 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto; Mr. Wills Maclachlan, Consulting 
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Engineer, Toronto; Mr. Wm. M. Gray, Vice-President and Assistant Manager, 
Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham; Mr. John H. Frye, in Charge of Industrial 
Relations, Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, Limited, Montreal; Mr. 
J. D. Jones, General Manager, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie;- 
Mr Frank J. McGue, Superintendent of Industrial Services Department, Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie; Mr. W. H. Winter, General Superintendent 
of Plant, Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal; Mr. E. Blake Robert- 
son, Secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Ottawa; Mr. J. Clarke 
Reilly, Seeretary, Association of Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, Ottawa. 
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Report of Conference on Industrial Relations 


Introductory Address by the Minister of Labour 


Gentlemen, may I express my very deep appreciation of the trouble you 
have taken and the kindness you have displayed in accepting the invitation of 
the Department of Labour. I shall not make any extended remarks. I shall 
simply outline briefly what prompted us to extend the invitation to you to come 

__ here to confer with the officials of the Department of Labour. 


The idea or desire of promoting more harmonious relations between em- 

‘ ployers and their workmen is not new in Canada or in many other countries; but 
during the period of the late war I think it became apparent to every one that it 
was absolutely imperative to the success of the undertaking in which the allied 
countries were engaged at that time, that special efforts should be made along 
this line. I know that early in 1918 this question first began to receive special 
consideration at the hands of the Canadian Government, and during that year 
some substantial progress was made in the way of at least laying the foundation 
for better relations and a better understanding between employers and workmen. 


My observations and experience indicate most clearly that unless there is 
confidence between the two groups it is difficult if not impossible for an industry 
to succeed as it should and would succeed if that confidence existed. Modern 
industry, I think, to a very great extent realizes this, and as a result of keen 
observation and keen business foresight many employers of labour have come to 
the conclusion that this line of action is desirable from the standpoint of all 
concerned and is mutually beneficial. 


In 1919, the Government of Canada appointed a Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, of which Chief Justice Mathers of Winnipeg was made 
Chairman. That Commission travelled throughout the entire country, and gave 
an opportunity to every person and every interest, whether they represented 
capital or labour or the consuming public, to come before them and express their 
views on industrial questions. One of the recommendations of that Com- 
mission was the promotion and encouragement of the establishment of joint 

- industrial councils, with a view to promoting harmony and better relations 
between employers and employees. 


In 1919, in keeping with one of the reeemmendations made by the Com- 
mission, a conference was called at Ottawa.which was attended by some 200. 
gentlemen representing employers and workmen and the different provincial 
governments, municipalities, and so on. Some five days were spent, I think 
profitably, in discussing a number of important problems, such as the eight-hour 
day, unemployment insurance, industrial councils, and other subjects with which 
you are probably familiar. It was the general opinion of both the employers and 
the representatives of labour who attended that meeting that the conference had 
been useful, and they expressed the hope that it might be held annually. {fn 1920, 
as the fall approached, there were reasons why it did not seem possible to have 
another such conference: one was that, because of the turn in the tide, prrces were 
beginning to drop, a business depression having set in, and a good many employers 
were feeling the stress and pressure of the changed conditions, and, on the other 
hand, labour was perhaps inclined to look forward with a great deal of appre- 
hension to what was going to oceur in the immediate future. So it was felt by 
some that perhaps it was not an opportune time for the holding of another con- 
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ference. Notwithstanding this, opinion was divided, and the policy of the 
Department being not to attempt to force its views or its desires upon anybody, 
but to attempt to be useful, to give if possible in promoting a plan that might be 
mutually advantageous and acceptable to those directly interested, and instead 
of calling a general conference such as might perhaps have resulted in some 
controversial discussion, which would seem to be undesirable or would perhaps 
shake that feeling of confidence and mutual respect that was so well established 
at our 1919 meeting, and still desiring to make progress along the lines of pro- 
moting goodwill between the workmen and their employers, we conceived the 
idea of calling together representatives of those industries which had taken a 
sufiiciently deep interest in this most important question to personally and 
individually establish some form of industrial council within their own industries , 


We are not unselfish in extending this invitation to you, and I may frankly 
tell you why: the Department of Labour has had no great experience in the past, 
and therefore does not feel that it or its officials can be regarded as final authorities 
upon the best methods of procedure or the most acceptable form of industrial 
council in any industry. The Department in the person of the Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Mr. Gerald H. Brown, has given special attention to the subject and 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, who was an employer of labour for many years - 
and has given evidence of being a broad, fair-minded, progressive man, together 
with Mr. T. A. Stevenson of Toronto, who has been a progressive labour leader 
for a number of years and who, during the war period, rendered valuaple service 
to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, have been delegated to 
act as the Department’s travelling representatives to give information to em-_ 
ployers and to labour people throughout the country concerning Joint Indus- 
trial Councils, 

These two gentlemen, while familiar with labour problems generally, have 
not had any great experience as yet in connection with this particular matter; 
therefore, we felt it would be useful to them and to the Department—and we 
hoped useful to you, gentlemen—to bring you together, so that the officials of the 
Department might get the benefit of your experience. In addition, the Depart- 
ment has an efficiency engineer of wide industrial experience in the person of Mr. 
Hereford. He has given special attention to this subject and has given assistance 
in connection with its problems. 


I think, perhaps, I have outlined the purpose of our extending the invitation 
to you to be here to-day. Iam hopeful that as a result of your deliberations, as a 
result of the expressions of experiences and views which you severally and col- 
lectively entertain, that all of you, as well as the officials of the Department, will 
feel that it has been profitable for us to have a conference of this sort. I think 
the missionary work, along proper, logical, sane lines, which can follow a meeting 
_ of this sort, will create an interest in the minds of many other large employers of 
labour in Canada in this subject, by reason of their coming in contact with you 
gentlemen, and when they realize that the firms with which you are employed — 
deem it of sufficient importance to give it attention, it will set moving in their 
minds the advisability of taking a more active interest in the problem than they 
may have done up to the present time. 


In addition to having their. Canadian representative with us, we are es pe- 
cially favoured to-day in that Mr. Young, of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, has come all the way from Chicago, to attend this conference; and I am 
sure the work which that enormous concern has been carrying on in the United 
States, as well as the information which Mr. Young has gained from the obsery- 
ation and experience of the operations of other large firms in that country, will 
be of great interest to us all. Weare indebted to Mr. Young and to the Inter- 
national Harvester Company for sending him here. ? 
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It is not my purpose to take up your time at any great length. Mr. Brown, 
the Assistant Deputy Minister, has prepared some line of procedure as to the 
questions that it may be proper to bring before the meeting. -We shall be glad 
to have you continue your session so long as you think it useful, and the officials 
of the Department of Labour will co-operate with you during your stay, and | 
certainly shall be here as much of my time as possible, because I appreciate your 
coming and want to gain the full advantage of all the information which it is 
possible to obtain from you. 

Before sitting down, may I make one observation. I do not do it by way of 
any desire to create alarm, but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that during the 
last few years in particular, there has been a growing sentiment among the wage- 
earners in all countries which is not conducive to harmonious relations’ with em- 
ployers, nor to confidence on the part of the owners and investors of capital. 
When we look back over the last 40 or 50 years we see the spasmodic attempts 
that have been made in various parts of the world by revolutions or by the use of 
force, to confiscate property and take charge of industry. Heretofore, it has 
never been regarded seriously or as being a world menace; but to-day, as never 
before, there is an organized, world-wide effort, to bring into existence a situation 
such as has been the dream of some of our socialist theorists for years gone by. 
The socialist theory, as enunciated by Karl Marx, has, however, proved too slow 
a way of bringing about the millenium, and therefore within the past two years 
there has been set up what is known as the Third International, an organization 
which proposes by force of arms to destroy capital as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit. They think that before that can be done the international trade 
union movement throughout the world, which has for its objeet co-operation 
between the workman and the employer, must be destroyed. 


~ I have at my office a volume which gives in detail the proceedings of the 
Second International Conference of the Communists which was held in Petrograd 
during July and August last, and»which probably will become a public document 

before long. When it does so, the people of this country will realize very forcibly, 
that throughout this country, in many of our industrial centres to-day, the mis- 
sionaries of that movement are carrying on their propaganda and are attempting 
in every way possible to discredit our existing institutions, industrial, political, and | 
religious. ‘There never was a time in the history of this country, in my humble 
opinion, when it was so necessary as now that the sane thinking, patriotic 
citizens of this country—either employers, or workmen, or anyone else—should 
see to it that nothing irrational and foolish occurs, but rather that in the interest 
of Canada itself as well as in the interest of the individual and of industries, we 
should seek to promote and inspire confidence instead of destroying it. 

I am sure that you gentlemen who are giving your services to promote better 
relations between capital and labour have probably seen, even more clearly than 
I, the importance of what I have briefly tried to convey to you. [ hope asa result 
of our meeting here that there may come a greater growth of confidence between 
the interests of capital, so-called, or those who have money invested in industry, 
and those who invest their services, because without both, neither can prosper. 

I shall -be glad now to receive suggestions or Br ate for Chairman 
of your meeting during the session here. 

It was moved by Mr. Young, seconded by Mr. Olzendam, that Mr. Brown 
take the Chair. 


(Tue Minister ContTinuinc): I wonder, gentlemen, if we might not 
with profit spend this morning’s session in a general diseussion, assuming 
that at least one gentleman from each of the industries represented will briefly 
outline his experience and observation of the industry that he represents? 
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I think that formation, as far as you feel free to give it, would be of very 
great interest to all of us. If there is no objection to that proposal, inasmuch 
as Mr. Young represents a very large industry, an industry that is an important 
one in Canada as well as in the United States, I am sure we would all be deeply 
interested in hearing from him as to the experience of the International Har- 
vester Company and the success or otherwise which has accompanied their 
efforts in industrial council activities. 1 


Address of Mr. A. H. Young, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Mr Chairman and gentlemen, in the first place, I think I express the 
unanimous sentiment of the group here when I say it was a very fortunate 
circumstance that delayed the conference from the fall of 1920 to the present 
date, if by that delay we are gaining your presence. As I listened to your — 
statement I thought how fortunate Canada was to have as the director of her 
labour portfolio a man who has come from the ranks and who has just 
such a common horse sense view of things as you have. I am reminded of 
Cyrus Ching’s definition of horse sense, which he says, after all, is ‘‘stable 
thinking.’’ - 


The International Harvester industrial council plan will be two years old 
on March 12th next. The basis of it is a works council at each of the plants. 
The works council is composed of a number of elected employee representatives 
and a not greater number of selected management representatives. The plant 
was arbitrarily divided into geographical districts so that the various erafts and 
shops might be represented. An arbitrary basis of representation was adopted— 
one representative for each two to three hundred employees in the district. The 
reason for such an arbitrary arrangement was that two of our largest plants © 
employ nearly 6,000 men and would have about 25 representatives, and when 
we considered the addition of an equal number of management representatives it 
was thought that a greater number than that would be unwieldy. At Chatham 
where we have only 200 employees, our ratio is much less than that, but in no 
plant are there less than five representatives. 


Employee representatives must have had one year’s continuous Company 
service; they must be at least twenty-one years old and citizens of the country ; 
no employee having the power to hire or discharge is eligible; all employees 
below the grade of assistant foremen have the right to vote, irrespective of length 
of employment, citizenship, age or sex. The management group cannot be 
greater in unmber than the group of employee representatives. The chair- 
man is the manager of industrial relations, or someone appointed by him. A 
secretary is appointed by the superintendent. Neither of these officers has more 
than a parliamentary function -in the council. 


The function of the works council is to shape the Company’s policy in all 
matters of mutual interest—wages, hours, and matters which are regarded as 
controversial; as well as non-controversial subjects. It votes on the unit ballot 
plan, safeguarding the fifty-fifty arrangement. for which the council stands. A 
majority of the employee representatives determine their action as a whole, and 
they cast a single ballot for that side. A majority of the management repre- 
sentatives determine their action as a whole, and they cast a single ballot for 
that side, thus no one has the power of casting a deciding ballot in such a case. 
This is a guarantee of absolute equality. | ; 
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_After the council agrees, its recommendations are forwarded to the super- 
intendent for execution. The execution lies wholly with the management, but 
if the manner of execution is open to question, then the matter goes again to the 
works council, so you will see that it has both a legislative and judicial function. 


There has never been any misunderstanding from the outset. The super- 
intendent and his staff manage the plant, but they do it on a straight fifty-fifty 
basis; if any question is raised its determination hes with the works council. 
If the council deadlocks it is possible to re-open the discussion, and perhaps an 
alternative may be suggested. If it is still deadlocked there is direct appeal to the 
highest executive officer, the president. 


There is a time limit placed upon the president within which to arrive at a 
decision—ten days—and the decision arrived at is put into effect within.a further 
period.-of five days. . 3 

A general council may be called wherein the representation is made up of 
at least two employee representatives from each plant elected by the employee 
representatives in the local council, or one for each thousand employees. A 
general council meets at the call of the president, with a number of company 
officers not greater than the total number of employee representatives, and it 
functions as a works council except that its decision applies to all the plants re- 
presented in such a council. The employee representatives have a right to 
recess and withdraw and act secretly. Any one of them can return to his plant 
and discuss any question with the works council or with the employee repre- 
sentatives alone, or with the rank and file if he so desires, and then come back to 
the postponed council meeting, having had the benefit of direct consultation with. 
his constituents. | 


If the president is unable to settle satisfactorily by his own action, or through. 
a general council, any question referred to him, arbitration may be had by mutual 
agreement. It was thought desirable to make no restrictions and to take nothing 
away from the rights presently enjoyed by the employees; therefore, we adopted. 
the plan of arbitration only in the event of mutual agreement between the men. 
and the management. 


If arbitration is agreed upon, it must be before a single disinterested non-- 
partisan arbitrator. If no such person can be selected, each side selects one and. 
the two select a third. The majority of the arbitrators rule, and their decision: 
may be made retroactive. 


I think the most significant statement I ean make with reference to our 
experience is this: we began operating nearly two years ago, and at that time 19 
of the plants in this country and in the States adopted the plan, only one re- 
jecting it. Since then three other plants have accepted it—two of them industrial 
railroads owned by the Harvester Company, and the third a mill which had been 
burned down and resumed operations just a year ago. At the time when the 
council plan was submitted to secret ballots in that mill there were only 14 
negative votes against the plan out of 250, showing a growing faith in the plan 
on the part of the employees. In nearly two years we have had 19 councils, and 
latterly 22, meeting regularly once a month and many times in special meeting. 
With a single exception they have agreed on all questions brought before them. 


, A year ago last June, at the Wisconsin Steel’ plant in Chicago, the Council 
came to a deadlock. Three days later the president met the representatives and 
made a compromise proposition. They withdrew for eaucus and returned and 
_ said they found themselves unanimously in favour of accepting his proposition, - 
but before doing so wished a recess of three days to consult their constituents. 
They consulted their constituents and then returned and said that every man 
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had thought it a fair proposition, and it was put into effect and has resulted in an 
increased morale very definitely expressed in an increased output in that shop. 


I believe that the most significant fact in our experience is that this frank 
exchange of views—this getting around the council table and talking over 
matters of mutual interest before there is a crystallization of thought, has re- 
sulted in perfect agreement with this one exception. 


Our council plan includes two points common to most other plans. One is 
the guarantee of no discrimination because of membership or non-membership 
in any labour organization, or because of race, sex, religious or political affiliations; 
and the second is the guarantee of independent action. If at any time any works 
council member feels that he is discriminated against because of his actions, 
as such, he may appeal directly to the president of the company for adjudication 
of his grievance. If he is not satisfied with that, and if he requests it, he must 
receive the benefit of arbitration before a single, disinterested, non-partisan 
arbitrator. We have never had such an appeal. There has never been a sug- 
gestion from an employee representative that he had been discriminated against. 
And yet I think it is all important that we should have such a guarantee, because, 
after all, we have found that our problem is not so much with the employee 
representatives or the council or the management representatives. 


I think the advantage that has come to the management representatives 
through their direct intercourse with the representatives of the employees has 
been of far greater value to the company than it has been to the employees; but; 
if the plan is to be wholly successful, it is necessary not only to carry the works 
council into agreement but also for the employee representatives to carry their 
constituencies with them. That point has received a great deal of thought and 
care. We have made the position of works council-man dignified and important, 
and have enabled him to meet his constituents and consult with them so that 
the decisions arrived at in council may carry the shop. 

I do not think any official of the Harvester Company would say that our 
plan is an unqualified success or a panacea or the ultimate solution; but we feel 
that it is a means to a desirable end and that we are on the right track. © 


For, the. first year and a half employment was continuous, wages were 
steadily increasing, and any matters which came up were easy of adjustment. 
Recently a change has come. The manufacturing programme has had to be 
decreased. We are now talking of shortened hours and decreased production, 
and with the general decline in the cost of living we will soon be face t6 face with 
the proposition of talking decreased wages as well. These things have been 
frankly discussed in council, and thus far there has been no indication of 3 dis- 
continuance of the happy relations which have existed in the past. Never- 
theless, I think before we would care to state that the works council plan was an 
unqualified success, we would want to complete the cycle on the downward as 
well as the upward trend. There is no cloud on the horizon, no fly in the oint- 
ment; it seems an assured fact that we can go through the cycle, because, after 
all, changes are necessary, and if the full facts can be shown to the employee 
representatives, and through them to the employees, there will be such an under- 
standing of the matter as will lead to acceptance. 


I note your allusion, Sir, to the situation in Russia, which is a matter of 
intimate concern to all of us. My own thought is this: while the Russian people 
three or four years ago may possibly have been as well cared for under the Czarist 
regime as they are-to-day, yet they did not have the knowledge. They had 
things done for them and with them, but they had not themselves participated 
in the determination of their condition, and were not satisfied. It is a principle 
of basic psychology that we are only mildly interested in what others are doing 
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for us, or with us; but we are most interested in what we are’doing for. ‘ourselves 
and by ourselves. If the Russian people could have arrived by actual participa- 
tion at the condition in which they were under the Czarist regime, we would not 
have had the break which occurred. I believe that application of the works 
council idea is going to be a great factor in protecting our country from any 
revolution, any class conflict. 


Tus Minister or Lapour: I wish that every employer and wage-earner 
in Canada could have heard what we have listened to in the last twenty minutes. 
I am sure it would have been a profit to them and to Canada. We are indebted 
to Mr. Young for his kindness. 


There are a number of gentlemen here representing different industries, and 
I want them to feel free to say anything they wish in connection with their own 
experience. 


Address of Mr. Wm. M. Gray, Vice-president and Asst. General Manager, Gray-Dort 
Motors, Limited, Chatham. 


Mr. Chairman: The attention of the management of Gray-Dort Motors 
Ltd., was first attracted to the action of Industrial Councils, Works Councils, 
Industrial Relationship Committees, etc., through reading various reports, from 
time to time, of the apparent success of some of the various industries who had 
adopted this plan in the States; and at a later date, a practical demonstration 
was given in our own town by one of the branch American industries which was 
located locally, adopting the plan in their plant, with the result that after a very 
careful and thorough investigation, we decided to adopt the plan of incorporating 


the best suggestions from those that had been brought to our attention. We 


were successful in this respect in getting a good set of by-laws, which appeared 
interesting; and therefore published 1 in a special Christmas announcement to our 
employees our intention to at once adopt this plan. 


Contrary to the usual procedure, we did not ask our employees to vote 
whether or not they should adopt same, but simply stated that we intended 
putting it into effect. A set of by-laws was immediately published, in concise 
book form, passed out to those in the organization, and the plan became operative. 


The first nominations were called for Friday, January 9th, 1920. 


At that time, the original plan called for the election of one representative 
on the employees’ side, from each of the four divisions or plants, one executive 
to appear on the board for each of the employees elected, a secretary and a chair- 
man; the secretary and chairman having no voting power in the meeting. 


Following the nomination, the election was held on January 13th. There 
was not a great deal of enthusiasm displayed, and in lots of cases, the plan was 
not welcomed any too much but was looked upon by the majority with a good 
deal of indifference. 

The first meeting was held on Friday, February 6, 1920, at 8 p.m. The 
chairman explained in detail, the reason for the Works Council and its future 
actions, stating that its procedure would be parliamentary, and that those making 
application to it for any redress or grievance, at any time, would be granted its 
full protection and immunity, from any ill-will or spite which might arise from 
petty executives, through having complaints lodged direct with the Council. 

At this meeting, also, the ballot was cast to determine who should be the 
See tne members for the future term, as this was necessary according to the 
by-laws. 
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A special meeting was called for February 26, 1920, at which a number of 
changes were inaugurated, one being that-the by-laws were changed to include 
American citizens in our franchise rights, so they could become eligible to be 
members of the Council. This action was taken,-through their being just as 
loyal and efficient in our service, though previously debarred by the word ‘foreig- 
ner’ in our by-laws. 


Also, our main plant was given permission to increase its employees’ members 
by two, as they were not adequately represented, according to the number em- 
ployed in that plant. 


In April, a very serious fight for supremacy developed between the union 
forces who were organized in the district, and the Works Council. Numerous 
interesting discussions were held from time to time, and members of the union 
forces were invited to attend the Works Council meetings; and the Works 
Council had to put up a real fight, battling for its very existence. But, omitting 
further details, we were fairly successful in passing a resolution endorsing the 
Works Council, which resolution was as follows: 


That the employees of the Gray-Dort Motors Ltd. back their Works Council with their 
unqualified support for the purpose of givinglit an opportunity to demonstrate its ability to 
cope with all industrial situations, such try-out to be at least for a period of one year from its 
inception, January Ist, 1920, to the absolute exclusion of all other organizations. This 
resolution carried by ten for and one against. 


In August, a special meeting was called, at which an explanation was given 
by the management, of the forthcoming industrial crisis; and after a great deal 
of interesting data had been presented, the Works Council unanimously passed a 
resolution which is as follows, and which is self-explanatory: 


That the Company reduce their building schedule to 15 cars per day. That a general 
reduction of 5 per cent on all existing piece work and day work rates be made with the excep- 
tion that all day rates of 50c. or under remain as at present, also the Superintendents at their 
discretion to adjust the higher piece work prices. This is to be effective September 1, 1920. 


At the September meeting, it was found that a great deal of the time of our 
Works Council members was taken up by complaints which were sometimes 
presented to them during working hours by the other employees; therefore, the 
management decided that, in order that no personal sacrifices be made, in carrying 
out the routine duties, each member receive the sum of $5 per month as an 
indemnity against such lost time, which they received monthly thereafter. 


The question was brought up as to the best time of the day to hold the 
meetings. The meetings were originally held in the evenings; they were changed 
to the aiternoon, following dinner, and then back again to the evening; and at 
the present time they are being held between five and six-thirty in the afternoon. 
Up to the present, this is found to be the most practical time and suits the men 
best as they do not have to come back after supper, and they are still quite able 
to accomplish their work, as the factory closes at five o’clock. In cases of any 
special quantity of work to be taken up, it is necessary, of course, to revert to the 
evening meeting. | 


There are of course a great many details that come in the activities v2 che 
Works Council, which are very petty in lots of ways, and sometimes try sorely 
the patience of those in charge. But if these are met fairly and squarely, reasoned 
out and explained, there is yet to come, in our experience, a condition that we 
cannot face, because the most surprising thing of all is that most of the things 
brought up at these meetings were just as much, if not more, to the beneat 
of the management than to the men. 
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The Fellawils are a few of the things which have been handled iby ithe 
Council: Numerous times improved tools and labor. saving devices have been 
suggested by the Works Council. The pay days were changed from bi-monthly 
to every alternate Friday. Preference was given to employees laid off at one 
plant, and seeking work at another plant, under the same management. Girls 
were protected from working overtime, by the installation of additional machines. 
Considerable saving made in scrap material, which was formerly wasted. Safety- 
First Committee did valuable work in the improvement of dangerous machinery. 
The Housing question was investigated. A Sick Benefit Association was formed. 
A Welfare Division was inaugurated. A wage reduction resolution was passed 
by the Council. Minimum rates were set by the Council. Ventilation in bad 
parts of the factory was improved. These, briefly, are some of the bigger acti- 
vities that the Council have undertaken in the past. 


I have explained the history and operation of the Gray-Dort Works Council 
up to the present time, and the majority of the employees now stand back ot it 
with their utmost support. It is not a panacea for all ills, it is not a miracle worker, 
but it is an excellent plan to bind an organization together, as nothing else will, and 
and help to reach that goal which labourers, manufacturers and employers 
would like to arrive at some day, namely, an ideal working condition. And, it 
attempts to reach this condition, not so much by battling with the condition, as 
by trying to remove the cause that made the condition. 


In addition to our own, there are two or three other industries in Chatham 
that have works councils. Our Chamber of Commerce have had the foresight to see 
the benefit of works councils, and have formed an Industrial Relations Committee. 
This committee is the final court of appeal. If we cannot agree in our works 
council, we can take the matter in dispute to the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which is composed of four of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and four of the plural (workers) members, who are given 
their membership by vote of the workmen in the different industries in the city. 
This committee is doing a valuable work. They canvassed our city a short time 
ago with a view of starting every manufacturer along this line. They were 
successful, I believe, in getting almost sixty per cent of the large industries 
signed up, and some have already adopted the scheme. This committee is doing 
a very valuable work from the Chamber of Commerce standpoint towards 
bettering conditions in our city. 


I mention that because I feel that it is somewhat of an innovation and im- 
provement. It provides the arbitrator, which so many of us would like to have, in 
case we come to the point of needing one. 


Tue Minister or Lasour: Are your employees organized? Are they 
members of the various trade unions ? 


Mr. Gray: I should judge that probably 35 per cent of them are organized 
in what they call the Aircraft and Automobile Union. 


Address of Mr. George Valentine, Assistant General Manager, Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 


The Company which I represent has had an experience with Industrial 
Councils of a slightly shorter duration than that of the International Harvester 
Company and which has just been reported by Mr. Young. We have four 
councils, one representing each of four factories. They have been in operation 
since May of 1919. It might be considered that they came into being at a rather 
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trying time—just on the eve of the May-Day strike of that year. For some 
months previous to the formation of our Councils, our Directors and heads of 
departments had been working on the problem of the formation of a Constitution 
for councils. We had before us the Whitley and Colorado plans also the plans. 
that had been adopted by a number of industries. 


I believe we paid the plan of the International Harvester Company the 
greatest compliment in that we adopted more features from it than from any of 
the other plans. We, however, first wrote to the International Harvester Co. 
telling them what we proposed to do and they very graciously replied advising 
that we were entirely welcome. Our plan or constitution of our Council, there- 
fore, very closely approximates theirs and is along the lines of the Colorado. 
plan. 

When our scheme was ready for adoption we had printed copies of the 
proposed constitution placed in the hands of each employee, and the employees 
were asked to elect their delegates to the councils. They did so. The con- 
stitution as originally drawn up was adopted, though since then a few minor 
changes have been made. For instance, at the first meeting of the Toronto 
council the elected members advised that they felt it would be a good thing to 
have a provision for notice of motions so that each councillor would be advised 
as to the matters that would come up for consideration at each meeting and 
would be prepared to discuss these matters intelligently. This change to Con- 
stitution was adopted. It has worked equally well either from the employees’ 
or the Company’s point of view. 


The Constitution of our councils as originally adopted provided that only 
Canadian and British citizens were eligible for elections as councillors. We 
worked on that basis for a year and a half, but last autumn we received a 
notice from the elected men of our Toronto council to the effect that they 
desired to have that restriction removed. At the same time the elected men of 
the Toronto council also served notice of motion to the effect that they desired 
to have the constitution amended so that any two years of service in the Com- 
pany would qualify, an employee for election on the council. Both of these 
questions were thoroughly discussed, and while there was some sentimental 
desire to have the restrictions ag to Canadian and British citizenship remain, 
it was finally decided that it would be entirely safe to leave to the judgment of 
the employees the matter of suitability of candidates elected, and so both motions 
carried. 

Both of these amendments and in fact also the amendment previously 
referred to, that re notice of motions, were adopted by the other three councils- 
as well. 

When our councils were formed, I had the honour to be elected chairman 
of the Toronto council. I do not think it would be too much to say that the 
elected men came to the first meeting in a spirit of watchful waiting. This 
probably to some extent was because of the unsettled times. We were then in 
the midst of the May-Day strike above referred to. It did not take long, how- 
ever, for that spirit to pass away and within a few months the chairman of the 
elected section made a statement in the meeting that he and his colleagues who 
had had an opportunity of hearing the policy of the Company enunciated by 
the chairman and of listening to the views of the appointed members expressed 
in debates, were quite convinced of the fairness of the intention of the Company 
and its representatives. Their difficulty was to get that feeling across to their 
constituents who had not such opportunities as they. 
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. With a view to helping that condition a little, we have a stenographer on 
hand at each meeting who takes the discussions as nearly verbatim as possible. 
The formal motions and reports ete. are recorded on the Minute Book but in 
addition we have the more amplified, if not verbatim, report published for the 
use of our employees. 


At first our councillors advised that they had difficulties with their con- 
stituents when they returned to the shop after a meeting unless they had gained 
some concession for said constituents. That difficulty has gradually dis- 
appeared and the elected men, as well as the appointed men now more fully 
appreciate their dual responsibilities and there has been a lot of co-operative work 
done on both sides of the council. Of course industrial conditions at the moment 
are very different from those which prevailed when our council was first 
organized and our men now, I think, recognize that if they can hold their own 
and not lose any concession previously granted, they are doing pretty well. 


Our experience has been that the elected men, the employee representatives, 
have been more than fair in their attitude. As an instance I might mention that 
we on one occasion had to change the foremanship of a department. The pre- 
vious foreman had been promoted. Some of the men in that department came 
to the superintendent to advise that if a certain man whose name had been 
suggested were to be appointed they would go on strike. The Superintendent 
advised that the appointment of this man had already been made. He asked 
what was the matter with the man and the answer was that they were told he 
was a slave driver. The Superintendent replied ‘‘who says so or what do 
you know about him from actual knowledge?’’ They could only repeat that he 
was said to be a slave driver. They were apparently not in a reasonable mood 
that morning and so went on strike. The employee representatives of their 
council when they heard what had happened, were quite annoyed with the men 
of that department for having gone on strike without consulting their repre- 
sentatives on the council. These councillors took it upon themselves to round 
the men up and to reason with them. They spent the better part of half a day 
on this, the Company not being at all represented. | 


After a good deal of discussion they asked the Superintendent to join them. 
It was shown that the new foreman was a very fair man and one that had gone 
out of his way to assist cases of workmen in distress. In support of the claim 
that he was not a harsh or unfair man it was pointed out that the employees in 
the department of which he had previously been foreman, were ready to come 
over and to help him out on the new job if there was to be any trouble. To make 
a long story short, the men who had gone on strike receded from their position, 
and since that time everything has been extremely harmonious in the depart- 
~ment. 


Like the International Harvester Company, we have the panel system, 
though, as a matter of fact we have only used it once. On that occasion the 
employees’ section were not able to carry their own panel. The men who had 
moved and seconded the motion were unwilling to drop it and it was taken to 
vote with the above result. Apart from that one occasion every vote has been” 
in the form of committee of the whole. 


Like Mr. Young, I do not think we have reached the ultimate. There is — 
.one thing, however, that I have felt from watching our council operate, and 
that is that it carries with it a very decided indirect benefit to the employees, 
a greater benefit in fact than most of the direct ones, but one which is not always 
recognized. I mean by this that every Company is, so to speak, at the mercy of 
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its foreman or its agents or those who administer its policy, and is held account- 
able for the acts of these foremen ete. To the employee the foreman is the 
Company. Every one of our foremen and superintendents now recognizes that 
if his act will not stand investigation it may and probably will come before the 
Council and so almost unconsciously they are more careful than they otherwise 
would be not to act.arbitrarily. This is a great advantage not only to the men but 
to the Company. Our Councils have provided a means of communication between 
the Company and the men which it would be difficult to have otherwise provided, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that our Councils have earned -their place. I 
do not think they are a panacea or that they are a cure for all ills, but from our 
experience I have not any hesitation in saying that they are a step forward, 
and I have had personal knowledge from the watching of our Councils in action. 


Our Company is somewhat smaller than the I. H. Company—most companies 
are—and so in our constitutions we consequently have a smaller number of men 
composing the elective divisions. We have some women employees. We formed 
them into a separate voting division so that they would always be sure of having 
a representative. 


It has been suggested on one or two occasions that possibly our Councils 
were not worth while; that they were not so appreciated by many of our work- 
men. We felt that the elections which took place last December would provide . 
a pretty good indication of how the men felt on the matter of the worth of the 
Council. These elections I am glad to say were very closely contested. In one 
Department we had a triple tie, but none ofthe three men would on any account 
consider standing back in favour of the others. We had to have another election 
to break the tie. 


Address of Mr. Wills Maclachlan, Consulting Engineer, Toronto. 


: I do not know that there is much that I can add to what has been said before. 
I have had the pleasure of designing some of these plans, but hardly of operating 
with them, except primarily in accident prevention committees and work of that 
kind. . Possibly an account of the launching of what is now a nation-wide move- 
ment,in the building industries might be of interest to you. I well remember, 
almost two years ago now, being asked to see what I could do in the building 
trades in Toronto, with the idea of bringing the representatives of the employees 
and the representatives of the employers together. 


Upon. investigating the question I found that there were four groups of em- 
ployers—the general contractors, the electrical workers, the plumbers, and the 
‘ painters—the general contractors, of course, being the largest group. I found 
also on the employees’ side that there were 19 different unions having a builders’ 
league with an executive of five men. Both of these sides had been dealing with 
each other as organizations; in other words, the unions were recognized by the 
employers’ associations. I worked on the idea of calling together two repre- 
sentatives of the general contractors, one from each of the other groups on the 
employers’ side, and six executives of the Toronto Building Trades League. 
They met on the 17th of March in that year, and at that time I do not think they 
were very hopeful of much good coming out of the conference. Within two weeks 
they had a council. They suggested that I should be the chairman of it, and I 
suggested that they should get an outsider who would have-more interest in the 
building trades than I, and that he should be obtained from the Association of 
Architects. I understand that they offered to the Toronto Chapter of the Asso- 


ciation of Architects the pleasure of nominating the chairman. 
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Since the Ist of April of that year I have not sat in with that council. [I un- 
derstand, however, that it is working very satisfactorily, has solved two or three 
difficult situations, and that everything is going along in good shape at the 
present time. 

The council was formed rather more quickly than anyone in touch with it 
thought it would be formed, and I think it has served a useful function in the 
matter of the building trades i in the city of Toronto. 

THe Minister or Lasour: May I say that Mr. Maclachlan was good enough 
to give a great deal of his time during the war period to aiding the Department 
of Labour and the Labour Sub-Committee of the Cabinet in bringing about 
better relations in Canada between employers and labour. One of the things 
he undertook was the work which he has just outlined. 


Address of Mr. John H. Frye, in charge of Industrial Relations, Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, Limited, Montreal. 


In the summer of 1919, the Executive Officers of our Company at Montreal 
were of the opinion that by the formation of Works Councils the employees and 
management in our plants, would get a closer co-operation, a better understand- 
ing of each other’s point of view and responsibilities, and a healthier, happier 
work day for all concerned. 

The factory managers were called together to discuss the proposition and 
were in favour of establishing such a policy, definite work being started in 
October, 1919. 

The proposed plan of Factory Council was.of the committee type, composed 
of employees and management representatives, working together as a body and 
in committees for the discussion and decision on any questions of interest in the 
operation of the plant. 

The proposed plan of organization, after being discussed and sold to the 
Factory Manager, was taken up next with the staff representatives, then with a 
body of the employees, the points in the by-laws being discussed from all angles 
and changes made at the different plants to fit local conditions such as length of 
service of Employee Representatives, number of representatives chosen and the 

number of committees to be formed. 

After the Factory Manager, Staff Representatives and Gammities of Em- 
ployees had gone over the subject very thoroughly, the proposition was put to 
the employees either through instructive bulletins or through direct talks with 
different groups of employees. At the time of the employees holding their 
nominations and elections they were asked to signify their approval or not of 
operating under the proposed Factory Council by-laws. 


We have in our organization eighteen factories; some of these factories 
being so located that at three points two of them are under one management 
and at one point five are under one management. 

Through the monthly meeting of our Factory Managers the Factory Council 
idea has been developed with great interest. One after the other of our Factory 
Managers have signified their intention of putting up the proposition of Works 
Councils to their staff and employees, until at the present time we are operating 
a Factory Council, or the same is in process of organization, in practically all 
of our factories. ‘ 

I would suggest to anybody who is thinking of operating a factory on a 
Factory Council Plan that the same be developed with great care, especially after 
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the proposed plan is formulated, that the people most interested in it understand 
all of the advantages and points to be gained by the introduction of such a 
plan, namely that the Factory Manager, the staff, and the employees under- 
stand from start to finish just what it is that they are going to do. 


As to the operation of the Factory Council, we believe absolutely that every 
question that comes up for settlement is in the first place a question between 
the employee and his foreman or immediate inspector. We point out clearly to 
our employees that the foreman is in charge of that branch of the work and 
held responsible for same and must bé treated with respect. On the other hand 
we expect our foremen to see that their employees are getting a square deal at 
all times and we expect them to handle their employees wih courtesy and 
fairness. 

A point which is not settled between an employee and his foreman may be 
advanced by either one of them, first by taking into conference the Employee 
Representative in the group and the Management Representative who is in 
charge of Industrial Relations at the Plant, then to one of the Council Divisions 
who are most interested in the question which is under discussion. 


The foreman has absolutely nothing to fear from the Factory Council 
organization if he is dealing with his employees on a fair and square basis. If 
an employee forces a question over his head to one of the Council Division 
meetings, it will then be settled over the table by conference and the foreman’s 
decision upheld. On the other hand the employees have nothing to fear from 
the Factory Council as they are allowed the same channel-as the foreman in 
bringing the question before the Council Division meeting and the Management 
guarantees to employee representatives that they shall be free to discharge 
their duties in an independent manner without fear that his individual relations 
with the company may be affected in the least degree by any action taken by 
him in good faith, acting in a representative capacity. 


If the Council Division which first discusses this question is unable to 
reach a decision they may finally agree to pass the matter on to the Executive 
Board which is composed of the Employee Chairmen of the different com- 
mittees, and an equal number of Management Representatives. If this com- 
mitte cannot reach an agreement we believe that the employees should be 
allowed to choose anyone whomsoever they like and the management will choose 
whomsoever they like, to form an Arbitration Board. If these two cannot agree 
they shall appoint a third person and the decision of this Board of Arbitration 
is final. 


Many people have asked us why we set it down in black and white in the 
by-laws, that the company is willing to open the doors and vo clear through 
with any subject which may come up. We believe in the first place, that nobody 
is better able to settle any dispute than those directly concerned in it, and if 
our employees and management cannot come together somewhere along the line, 
one of them is radically wrong somewhere. We believe that our arbitration 
clause acts as a safety valve. Although the management and the employees know 
that any question which they cannot settle among themselves will finally come 
to arbitration they will be much more careful in trying to reach an agreement 
among themselves somewhere along the line. Take for instance if there are 
several questions on the budget-to be discussed, the first one may be quite a 
bone of contention. It is easy enough to set this question to one side for the 
time being and get busy on other matters. By the time this committee has 
worked together on three or four questions, they are co-operating and working 
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_ together and it is much easier to turn to the contentious matter and nine times 
out of ten, reach an agreement. 
We believe that our nominations and elections should be run separately, 
nominating two employees for each representative to be finally chosen. In this 
way the final choice will represent over 50 per cent of the employees interested. 


We believe that our Employee Representatives should be paid. The de- 
cision on this in talking it over with our employees is that during working hours 
Employee Representatives receive from the company payment at the rate per 
hour of their individual average earnings. If, however, the meeting is held 
after working hours, members of the Employee Representatives receive payment 
at the rate of their collective earnings. 

We have a clause in all our by-laws guaranteeing the independence of 
Employee Representatives. We also make no discrimination against any em- 
ployee because of race, sex, political or religious affiliations, or membership or 
non-membership in any labour or other organization. 

The minutes of all meetings are posted throughout the plant on bulletin 
boards. 

Any part of our Factory Council plan may be amended at any time. The 

“amendment must receive the approval of both the Management and the Em- 
ployees. 


Statement by Minister of Labour regarding Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. 


I am sure we have listened with very great interest to Mr. Frye and others 
who have spoken. Before adjourning, I would like to make brief mention of an 
industrial council that has been established in Canada, but which is not re- 
presented by any gentleman here to-day. I refer to our railways. This council 
has been an undoubted success. In July, 1918, great difficulties were looming 
up on our Canadian railways with respect to wage matters, because from 1914 
to 1918 our railway boys had carried on very loyally without an increase in 
wages commensurate with the increase in the cost of living. A meeting was 
held, with which I happened to have something to do, and 79 representatives of 
the railway employees, and 24 representatives of the railway companies, met to- 
gether and reached a decision that there should be no interruption of transporta- 
tion during the war, no matter what difficulties might have to be met with. 
In order to provide machinery, with this in view, a board consisting of six 
men representing the employees and six representing the railway com- 
panies was established, and since that time, notwithstanding the fact that the 
war has been over for two and a half years, any questions arising which were 
not possible of solution between the individual railways and their employees, 
were referred to this board and thereby satisfactorily and unanimously disposed 
of, and there has never been occasion to resort to the Industrial Disputes In- 

- vestigation Act on our railways since that time, with one exception. The arrange- 
ment has been an unqualified success; and while the agreement was entered 
into only for the duration of the war, it is still in effect. I am convinced that 
this general principle is absolutely sound, and I am delighted that so pay of 
our larger employers are giving attention to (a 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brown): We have with us Mr. C. Chins Super- 
visor of the Industrial Relations of the United States Rubber Co., who, [ am. 
pleased to learn, is a Canadian by birth, and who has come all the way from 
New York to take part in this Conference. 
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Address of Mr. C. S. Ching, Supervisor of Industrial Relations’ of the United States — 
Rubber Company, New York. 


Mr. Chairman, I will attempt to outline in a general way some of my 
ideas in regard to works councils, and some of our experiences on the other side 
of the line. The experience there has been practically the same as that of the 
Consolidated Rubber Companies’ factories, as outlined by Mr. Frye: Previous 
to my connection with the United States Rubber Company, I was with a company 
dealing with representatives of organized labour. We had 18 different unions, 
and it was my job to negotiate with the representatives of those unions. From 
that experience it was my belief that in order to establish some sort of contact 
between the employer and the employee within a factory, where the group of 
employees was so large that it was not possible for the management to know 
them personally, it was necessary to have some kind of organization. My ex- 
perience with the various unions there demonstrated that it was necessary to 
have contact of some kind with the employees who were vitally interested in the 
particular plants. I made an investigation of works councils in several of the 
large corporations in the United States, and the more I saw of them the more 
I was convinced that there was some way to bring about a relationship within 
the plant that would produce results. 


Factory councils, works councils, industrial councils, or whatever you please 
to call them, are merely based upon the fact that 98 per cent of the people in 
the world are fair if they know the facts. That is about all there is to it. Take 
any group of people—take you gentlemen here with any propositions that may 
come before you—if you know all the facts I am willing to gamble that you 
would. reach a pretty fair decision. The development in the United States has 
been along this line. Take it in our New England industries where we had 
small plants, where one man owned a plant and had two or three other fellows 
working with him. Those men knew each other, they were associated with each 
other, and their problems were common and they co-operated to work out their 
problems. 

But as plants grew, various problems of management entered into the 
question; the managers had their time taken up with matters of manufacturing 
and selling and machinery, with the result that the employees and the manage- 
ment grew away from each other. There was not the opportunity to know each 
other’s problems and I want to say that when we know each other’s problems 
within our plants, we will have taken a long step towards settling most of our 
industrial difficulties. 


We have in the United States Rubber Company ar the present time fourteen 
what we call factory councils operating. I hope no one here will be misled in 
regard to factory councils; I hope no one will get the idea that you can take any 
kind of plan and put it into your plant and have it work. We have in the United 
States organizations for building and selling industrial council plans, and have 
them on a very high production basis, and you can go to them and buy these 
things and they are guaranteed to work. All that, Sir, is very ridiculous and 
absurd when you stop to think that all you are endeavouring to do is to have 
some means whereby it is possible for all the people in the plant to give their 
view-point to the other fellow and to get his. 

The best plan of industrial council that can be devised in any plant is the 
one that will best suit that particular plant, and the best way to determine what 
plan will suit that particular plant is to get together with all the people in the 
plant so that you may know all the view-points and work out the plan with 
them. However, there are certain things which are absolutely necessary. Mr. 
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Frye spoke of arbitration. As a result of my experience in negotiating labour 
grievances, I believe it is necessary to have some sort of plan of arbitration in 
every industrial council plan—not that you will ever use it, not for the purpose 
of arbitrating, but because an arbitration clause in any labour agreement or 
plan of this kind is one of the best instruments of negotiation that you can 
possibly have. There is no need of anyone going out and slamming the door 
if you have an arbitration clause; but if you have not got it and anyone goes out 
and slams the door you have no way of getting him back in again. I believe there 
should be an arbitration provision so that you may have all the negotiation that 
is possible and if you go at it in a fair-minded way, any negotiations with your 
employees can be carried to a successful conclusion if you have confidence in 
them and they have confidence in you. One of the fundamentals is that you 
must have confidence in the employees or they will not have confidence in you. 
Confidence must be mutual. | 


Another thing of which I am convinced—and I think everyone thinking of 
factory councils would be—is that there should be no discrimination. First 
you must guarantee the independence of the representatives so that they may be 
free to express themselves when acting in a representative capacity when matters 
are being taken up. A man must not be discriminated against because he says so- 
and-so or that the foreman is to blame, no matter whether he is borne out by the 
facts or not, so long as he honestly believes in what he says. You must not 
permit a foreman to discriminate against a man because he has taken a matter 
up in a certain form. Another thing which I think is necessary is that there 
should be no discriminating against a man because of membership or non- 
‘membership in a labour organization. A plan that discriminates against a man 
because he belongs to a labour organization is not open and above board and on 
the level. | 

If industrial representation is good, we want everybody in our plants to 
know it. Industrial representation does not mean that you have a little organ- 
ization in your plants functioning in an independent way. You have repre- 
sentation for one purpose and one purpose only,—that of getting together with 
your employees on a proper basis, and giving everybody an opportunity to 
express himself freely—and unless you do that on an honest, open and frank 
basis you won’t get very far. ears 

More employee representative plans have succeeded in the United States 
than I thought possible, when you take into consideration some of the con- 
ditions under which factory councils have been installed. Some of them are 
going ahead to-day and working out very well, not because of, but in spite of the 
way in which they were installed. 


It is natural for employees in some industries to be distrustful of their em- 
ployers; it is natural for the employer to be distrustful of the action of the em- 
ployees. In some instances they have both been at each other’s throats; they 
have not attempted to get together to work things out. In most irstances where 
trouble has occurred there has been an attempt on the part of someone to dom- 
inate, to put something over on the other fellow—and “‘if the other fellow puts it 
over on me, I will put it over on him if I get a chance.”’ You cannot have that 
spirit, and any employer who puts in an industrial council with the idea of 
putting something over on the employees will find that his industrial council will 
not work unless he has a charge of heart. I have known of cases in which I 
sincerely believe the employers put in industrial councils for the purpose of 
putting something over when they got the plan working; but when they found 
the employees in their plant willing to co-operate with them on a fair and honest 
basis they had a change of heart. 
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We have had some rather remarkable experiences—that is, they were 
remarkable to some people, possibly to some of our foremen and some of our 
superintendents, because they did not believe that the employees would co- 
operate through the factory councils in the way they did. We had an instance 
In one of our factories where the employees, through the council, asked for a 
25 per cent wage increase. That was a matter that would come up through the 
representatives and would go through the various committees, and, if it could 
not be settled in committee, would eventually go to arbitration. When the 
matter was brought up the manager asked the employee representatives on 
what basis the increase was asked for. The claim was made on the basis of the 
increased cost of living. The employees said that they believed the cost of living 
in that particular community had advanced to a greater extent than it had in 
other parts of the country. We placed what facilities we had at the disposal of 
the employees so that they might secure a proper survey of the cost of living in 
that community, and after they had considered this, they came back with the 
report that whereas wages had increased 118 per cent, and the cost of living only 
90 per cent, a further wage increased was not justified at that time. This in- 
- formation was posted throughout the factory, and the decision arrived at was 
entirely satisfactory to the employees. In other words, it was just a case of 
getting at the facts in an open-minded, fair way. | 

We have had throughout all industries everywhere the problem of the fore - 
man and the little ‘‘boss’’. A lot of managers of industry to-day, if they have 
any suspicion of what the little ‘‘boss”’ is doing, will get busy and go down and get 
to know that little “boss”. What I say in this regard is just as true in one factory 
-as in another. To the man at the bench the little “boss”, the foreman, is the 
company; and if industrial councils are not useful for any other purpose than to 
make bigger men out of your foremen, they will have done much in that way alone. 


In a certain plant the foremen all meet together every week. When the 
industrial council plan went in there the foremen said: ‘(We are sold on it, we 
are willing to give it a whirl,’—but there may have been some mental reserva- 
tions. They were not very sure how it was going to work out. However, in this 
particular plant after afew months’ experience with the industrial council, a 
request was sent to the employee representatives, through the management, 
asking to have representatives of the council sit in at every foremen’s meeting. 
This worked out very splendidly indeed. The foremen in making a decision 
know the viewpoint of the representatives, and when a matter is brought out to 
the factory, the representatives know just why a decision is made and are in a 
position to explain it. : ; 

There is something that we all ought to realize, and you will realize it more 
fully when you have councils in operation; the majority of your employees are 
more loyal to your company and to your industry than you give them credit 
for being. There are a great many employees in industry to-day who have just 
as much and possibly more pride and loyalty to those industries than we suppose. 
We want to have those employees appreciate that they have something worth 
being loyal to; in other words, we want to give them our confidence and I don’t 
know of any other way of giving it to them than by some plan of getting together. 


It does not make much difference what you call it—an industrial council 
or a town meeting—but gentlemen, don’t get confused when you are thinking 
of factory councils. Factory councils establish an organized relationship between 
_all the people in the plant, giving them opportunity to get acquainted and to pull 
on the same rope in the same way instead of pulling against each other. 

I do not know how it is in Canada, but I do know that in the United States 
during the past four or five years there seems to have been a very well organized 
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publicity campaign carried on from Congress, from the Executive Mansion, 
right down through the churches, colleges, newspapers and magazines,—to build 
up class consciousness. In the name of common sense, if we have in our in- 
dustries to-day managers who are sincere and workers who are sincere, isn’t it 
absolutely necessary that the management should know what ideas the workers 
may have in regard to certain things? Isn’t it doubly essential that the people 
at the bench should know the viewpoints and thoughts of the management ? 
In that way we shall develop a sense of responsibility on the part of both the 
management and the workers which cannot. be established in any other way. 
They must be got together and that can never be done on the basis of class 
consciousness. Whatever plan you devise, be sure that it 1s a plan which every- 
body knows is the best that can be worked out for a particular plant. 


In one plant of 4,600 employees, 90 per cent, were non-English speaking. 
They were not born in the country, they were aliens, and were not citizens. I do 
not know how many languages were spoken in that plant. When the proposition 
for a works council was brought forward, the manager of that plant feared that 
it would not work. But he was one of those fellows who says: ‘‘Well, if anyone 
can make it work I can,’’ and he went ahead. I think the plant has done more to 
bring all those people of various nationalities together and to enable them to 
meet on common ground than any other one thing we could have done. One of 
the matters the council brought up was the question of putting in schools and co- 
operating with the community in the teaching of English. The problem was 
worked out, and the result is that the schools are very well attended. The em- 
ployees, meeting together in council, discovered the necessity for having some 
common language, and they went ahead and encouraged the schools. The 
problem over there is a little complicated, of course, on account of there being 
so many nationalities; but it always comes back to the principle that 98 per cent 
of the people when they know the facts, no matter where they may have been 
born, can be depended on to be fairs 


We have had other cases in which the I. W. W. have gone into a plant. 
In one case in New Jersey the men of a neighbouring concern were out on strike 
as a result of the I. W. W. and they were around town distributing radical 
circulars and so on. The manager of our plant became quite concerned and 
called the council together and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I want to talk to you about 
this business; it is looking pretty serious.’’ The chairman of the council got up 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Manager, this is not your problem; it is our problem. We will take 
care of any J. W. W. situation that may develop in this plant. We believe in this 
council plan, and you need not worry a bit about the I. W. W.”’ 


A little resumé of our experiences in regard to elections might be of interest 
to you. One of the things that has been said quite frequently is: ‘“‘Well, all 
right, if you put an industrial council into my plant all the radicals in the plant 
will be elected, and then what are you going to do?”’ Another thing that I have 
heard is: “The plan may work all right in your plant, but it won’t work in my 
plant.” In our first elections 314 representatives were elected in 14 factories. 
The average age of the representatives elected was 37.9 years, hence they did not 
put in the young fellow who might not be stable. The average length of service 
was 12.5 years—the employees elected men who had been long in the service 
of the company. © 

The fourteen councls which we have handled 2,309 cases in six months 
irom January Ist to July Ist, 1920. These cases covered a variety of su'djects, 
and in no case did any question in dispute go to arbitration, in other words, the 
councils negotiated them and settled them satisfactorily to all concerned. I say 
they were ‘‘settled satisfactorily’, because under the industrial council plan you 
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have got to settle matters satisfactorily. That is the beauty of getting together 
and understanding one another. The matter has to be thrashed out, and before 
that is done everybody is going to understand everybody else. When you get a 
group of people together and they understand each other and are sincere, they 
can settle anything. 
We do not have industrial councils in all plants. In one group it became 
necessary to consider a readjustment of wages. Within a comparatively recent 
were cutting wages and. 
posting notices, and laying off men. We recognized the necessity for getting the 
price of our product on a competitive basis. We did not want, however, to make 
any wage adjustment which would be considered unfair. The matter was taken 
up with our industrial councils and discussed thoroughly; the question of the 
price of the goods was gone into, as well as the cost of living, and other expenses. 

It was our experience that the factory councils functioned just as well when. 
wages were going down as when going up. 

The rubber industry, as you know, is not a unionized industry in the United 
States. In two or three cases, however, there are organizations. I would like to 
mention one instance in Connecticut. I may say that was one of the federal 
unions as distinct from a craft union. The president of the union was elected 
chairman of the employees’ committee, and while I do not know, I presume that 
he consulted the local organizer, and as the thing went along in the factory, the 
interest in the labour organization at that particular point seemed to die out. 
I do not think there is any union there at this time. That, as you understand, 
was one of those unions which grew up overnight. In another case the chairman 
of the factory council was at one time a delegate to the central labour union,— 
in fact had been for about ten years. He was a very able, level-headed fellow, 
and in one instance, in discussing a matter of a wage adjustment, around the 
table, he said: ‘‘I want to speak about a matter that is entirely apart from this 
council. I have some very good friends in the Shoe-Workers’ Union, and I used 
to sit in council with them. I would like to take this matter up with them.’ 
The man came back later on and said: “It is just as I thought; they decided in 
favour of you and me.”’ But keep in mind the fact in relation to the rubber 
industry that it is not a unionized industry in the United States. In a few 
isolated cases federal unions have gone in; but I do not believe there is a rubber 
factory that has an agreement with an organized labour union. 


Mr. VALENTINE: May I be permitted just a word? At one of the early 
meetings of our council the subject of a wage increase was up. One of the com- 
pany representatives, one of the appointed representatives, spoke of the dangers 
of setting a wage rate that might later be found to be unfair to the company, 
and therefore, in the final analysis, not in the interests of the employee. The 
chairman of the elected section said, if the time should come when that would be 
shown to be the case, he had not the slightest hesitation in saying that the em- 
ployees’ section would recognize it cheerfully and consent to a reduction. From 
my personal experience I have no hesitation in saying that they will look upon 

“it just as fairly on the downward scale as they have on the upward scale. 

Mr. Gray: In our council there have been only two wage reductions; one 
a straight reduction covering the entire salary on the percentage basis, and the 
other removing our minimum wage rate. 

Mr. Quirk: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ching has spoken with a very profound 
knowledge of the work of the industrial council; he has spoken of a case in 
which other languages than the English language are spoken. Mr. Frye went 
very carefully to work on his plant. We are well aware that Mr. Frye’s plant 
is one of the largest and one of the best distributed geographically in this 
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country. He has, as we know, factories established in the province of Quebec, 
which is distinctly a French-speaking section. It has occurred to me to ask 
Mr. Frye if he has experienced any difficulty, or any opposition, or any dif- 
ferent attitude, so far as the French-speaking section of our Canadians are con- 
cerned, in establishing the councils in the province of Quebec. We are well 
aware that the question of language in this country is one that has to be con- 
sidered, and I would like to ask Mr. Frye in establishing the councils at St. 
Jerome and Granby, and at Montreal, which is very largely French, how the 
matter was taken by the French-speaking people. Was there any modification 
of the plan? 


Mr. Frye: The question came up in the Canadian plant in Montreal; 
‘“What is going to happen; suppose you get half of these people here who 
speak nothing but French, the other half would speak English and would not 
understand French?’’ The employees’ committee in working out their by-laws, 
when it came to the question of representation, worked their council organization 
out on a 4,000 basis which would necessitate 19 working representatives on the 
council, and their officers agreed among themselves that it was very much 
better for the employees, and that it would be very much better for the managers, 
if it were possible to have the representatives on these committees speak both 
French and English. For that reason we finally agreed on a representation 
of 54 employee representatives, covering every department in the factory and 
every group of workers, and from the 54 they were able to select 19 who were 
able to speak both French and English. That is one of the reasons why we had 
such a large representation in that plant. That is a plant employing 2,200. 


At Granby there are about 700 employees in the plant. In making up 
the list of those eligible for employee representatives, a note was made in regard 
to the speaking of English and French. They tried as far as possible to get 
representatives who understood both languages. I should say about 25° per 
cent of our employee representatives at Granby could not speak English; the 
rest speak both French and English. We found that to work out very nicely, 
because if we had a committee, say on working conditions, and there were two 
employee representatives on that committee who did not understand English 
very well or did not speak it very well, the other representatives were very much 
more attentive to every single point in the discussion. Our foremen, too, are 
also very much more attentive to every point, because the employee representa- 
tives, as soon as a thing is said in English, repeat it in French. Half the 
meetings commence in English and end in French. A person may go on for 
five or ten minutes in English, and then turn around to French, or one fellow 
will speak English and another will answer in French. 


At St. Jerome our plant is, I should say, 100 per cent French speaking. 
Although it is 100 per cent French speaking, all the employee representatives 
speak both French and English fluently. At our Columbus factory in Montreal 
I should say that 96 or 97 per cent are French Canadians. They carry on all 
their discussions in French. The foremen speak both French and English, and 
most of the employee representatives speak English, but they find it more con- 
venient to carry on in' French. Our industrial council agent at that point is 
French, and although the managers cannot speak French, they get along 
extremely well. 

At the Canadian plant our manager is able to speak French quite fluently, 
and gets along very nicely. This question was one that caused a good deal of 
discussion. Nearly every one of our Quebec managers said: ‘‘I don’t speak 
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French, what are we going to do?’’ But we found that the problem worked 
itself out without any trouble. | 

Along the line of what Mr. Ching has said with regard to representatives 
of the labour union on our industrial councils, I may say that at Granby we 
have all the representatives of the International Union, and I think we have 
all the representatives of the National Catholic Union. 


Mr. Brown: What do you mean by all the representatives? 


Mr. Frye: All the officers of the two unions. In Montreal, between our 
Canadian plant and our Columbus plant, I believe we have all the officers of 


the National union and of the International union. At St. Jerome we have two 


of the officers of the International union. They have no National union. In 
Kitchener we have a member of the Trades Council and also the president of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. The only place where there was any 
question was at Kitchener, at the time this council was being formed. This 
man, the member of the trades committee of the council, became very much 
interested in the council and was very much surprised when the manager of 
the plant asked him if he would not talk it over with some of his friends. The 
thing went on from time to time, and I think the Trades and Labour Council 


- at Kitchener proposed a resolution that none of the members of the union 


7 


should be employee representatives in this works committee. That resolution, 
however, was very much overruled, and there has been no further question 
on that point. It was explained to me that the question was taken up with the 
workpeople, and they said: ‘‘Here, this is absolutely a works council; we are 
only 15 per cent organized; there is no reason why we should not be in this — 
with the other 85 per cent;’’ so they practically took their own head for it. 


Addréss of Mr. P. F. Sinclair, in charge of Industrial Relations, Imperial Oil, Limited, 
Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Minister of Labour for the invitation that he has extended to myself in this 
connection, and also to congratulate the Department. of Labour in calling 
together us men who are, of course, interested in this matter. I think this is a 
very fitting time for us to get together because we all feel that the year 1921 is 
bound to be a testing time in all industries. I feel that the Senator has put his 
finger on the fundamental principle of all our work when he says that if 


industry is to be carried on with advantage to all parties concerned it must be 


carried on with the willing co-operation of the men who are called the employers 
and the men who are called the employees. 


The Imperial Oil Company has been a pioneer in this matter. We have had 


_ our plan, a very well thought out plan in force now for two years, or a little over, 


and while it requires almost five years to determine the real results with confidence, 
still it is our sincere and reasoned judgment that the plan has met the situation in 
such a remarkable way that every single case has been settled satisfactorily. 
We have had no strikes. We have plants from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
British Columbia; at points in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia and now we are putting 
one into operation in the far north at Fort Norman. We have 14 councils, four 
of which were put into operation last fall. With my very able assistant, Mr. 
Thompson, I had the pleasure of organizing those four councils, one of which, 
in the province of Quebec, is composed practically entirely of Freneh people. 
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_ I found that the establishment of that council in Quebec was received with un- 
rivalled enthusiasm. Happily the French language had no difficulties for us, 
and we found the men willing and anxious to co-operate with us. 


We have felt that all questions that have come before the councils have been 
satisfactorily settled. I have here just a brief statement which appeared in the 
February issue of the ‘‘ Imperial Oil Review’ which indicates that there were 36 
questions of wages settled; 47 questions of working conditions; 5 questions of 
promotion and discharge; 23 questions of hours of work; 41 industrial repre- 
sentation plans; 58 questions of sanitation, housing, and social matters; and 25 
miscellaneous. Hach of these cases was settled to the complete satisfaction of 
the employees and the company. In all 235 questions were adjusted satis- 
factorily, covering a wide range of subjects. 


Another point I think was raised by Mr. Young, and touched upon by Mr. 
Ching, viz.,-that the real testing time is to come when wages are to be 
lowered. My introduction to this industrial council work was a very pleasing 
one. I had to go to the different councils and inform them that the men had 
been placed on an eight-hour basis, and that their wages generally were in- 
creased about 10 per cent. That was a very easy thing to do. But the real 
test comes when you have to go to these councils and ask them to agree to a 
reduction in wages. The Standard Oil Company, with which we are very 
closely associated, was confronted with the question of the reduction of wages 
in the Bayway refinery, where my brother is the medical director. I have 
received a copy of their plant paper, in which the leader is ‘‘The victory of 
industrial representation.’’ On February lst, the industrial council agreed to 
reduce their bonus one-half. It was an act of honesty and courage. That is an 
instance of men who, realizing the whole situation, were willing to play the 
game according to the rules of operation. I think it is a remarkable thing; it is 
a remarkable tribute to the men themselves, and it is a remarkable tribute to the 
plan of the Standard Oil Company. These men did this thing of their own free 
will, because they realized that the company had undertaken to carry forward 
its plans of operation on the principle of a square deal. ‘‘A square deal’’ has two: 
sides to it—it means that there must be a square deal with the employee and a 
square deal with the employer as well. That is where some men fall down. 
They seem to think that they are the only ones entitled to a square deal. The 
man who works with his hands has a right to say when investing his energy that 
he is entitled to a fair price for it, because the real thought underlying the 
action of the workingman is that enunciated by Robert Burns. Roseberry said 
that the finest thing Burns had ever written was this: 


‘“To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.”’ 


We realize that this is the ideal of the workingman. He wants to put a 
roof above his head and put clothes on the backs of his children and give them 
an opportunity to make their way in the world. He is human; he has the same 
impulses we have; and ambition is coursing through the veins of his children 
as in the veins of the children of other men.. Because of this he has the right. 
to ask for a square deal, a little time to rest, a little time to work, a little time to 
meet the.obligations of citizenship. 
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If we recognize this ambition of the workingman and put our stamp of ap- 
proval upon it, we will say to him: ‘‘You have the right to ask for a square deal ; 
to ask for an honest return for honest labour.’’ But there is another side to it. 
That workingman, if he is an honest man, will give a square deal to his employer. 


I may say from my intimate acquaintance with this work that I have been 
impressed with the fairness of the ,workingman. I think Mr. Ching put his 
finger upon the salient point when he said that 98 per cent of the workingmen, 
if they know the facts, will deal in a reasonable and fair way. That is one 
reason why we must be absolutely frank and sincere. We must face the facts 
and not be afraid to place them before the men and ask their judgment and 
co-operation upon them. 


In order that you may get the viewpoint of the men in connection with 
industrial conferences, I will read a few extracts from statements issued at 
different points. The statement from Ottawa is as follows: 


“The employees here appreciate the interest the executive management 
are taking in their welfare, and the company need not have any hesitation 
in relying upon the loyalty of the staff.” 


The word comes from Montreal: 


“This council appreciates the many manifestations shown by the 
company for the welfare of its employees, and particularly through their 
insurance, sickness, pension and co-cperative trust schemes.”’ 

The statement from St. John says: 


“The unanimous feeling of the council and among the men is that 
something very substantial has been accomplished.” : 


Here is the word from loco, and I think it is most significant: 


“There could not be found better or closer relations between employers 
and employee than now exists between the Imperial Oil Limited and Im- 
perial Oil employees. The Imperial Oil Company is entitled to know and to 
feel that they fully deserve our unqualified loyalty at all times, and that we 
gladly acknowledge it tangibly by our actions and conduct.” 
Then there is the statement from Sarnia: 


“We feel that before adjourning this last meeting, we should express the 
appreciation of the elected delegates as to the manner in which they have 
conducted these meetings. You have been straightforward, fair and square 
in your attitude. This fact, we assure you, is fully realized in a marked 
degree, especially by the second-term delegates on this committee. We also 
wish to express our appreciation of the fair-mindedness and reasonable 
attitude taken by the selected delegates throughout the year. We therefore 
extend to you a sincere and hearty vote of thanks; and although we may not 
have the privilege of serving on this committee with you again, we want you 
to know that while in pursuance of our work with the company we are still 
members of this welfare committee.” 

There is another message from Edmonton, which indicates the same spirit. 


Our councils are elected on a fifty-fifty basis, so many elected delegates 
and so many selected delegates, the superintendent or manager being the 
chairman. In Montreal we had a little adjustment. to make, but it was 
easily made when the men were brought in and the matter discussed around 
the same table. While we admit that this is no panacea, we believe that 
psychologically we are on the right road. We are all feeling our way. I do 
not think that any one particular plan should be adopted, but that each 
director ought to form the plan according to the requirements of his work.”’ 
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When I was down in the Bayway refinery I saw the manager there. In order 
that the men should not be called together during the hours of work—say 69 men — 
every month—he has an executive council representing the whole council who go 
over matters and adjust them, and finally, when things are in shape, they are 
brought before the whole council. The same thing is done in Parliament, where a 
great deal of the work is performed by committees before being brought into the 
House. In this way a great deal of time is saved. 

Another thing he brought to my attention was the way in which they have 
secured the co-operation of the women. They have a committee made up by the 
wives of the delegates, headed by the wife of the superintendent, and these 
women look after the home conditions of everyone engaged in the plant. 


Another matter that was brought up was the effect that this plan was having 
upon the management. I think it has a very profound influence. In one of 
the plants of the Standard Oil Company there is a man with whom I was greatly 
impressed. He is the superintendent of a certain plant and has great native 
force and wonderful judgment in the handling of men. He has marked in- ° 
tellectual strength. When this plan was put into operation he was not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about it, but after two years of operation it has developed 
this man in a way that one can hardly realize—made him a stronger man. 


Tur CuarrMan (Mr. Brown): So far as I know, there is no provision for 
arbitration in your particular plan. May I direct attention to that or are you pre- 
pared to speak on that matter? 


Mr. Sincuair: I was greatly interested in the remarks on that phase of the 
question. The agreement which we have is printed and is put in the hands of each 
of the councils when they are organized. It is a rather lengthy document and I 
will not inflict it upon the conference, but among other things contained in the 
agreement is this statement: 


“There is to be no discrimination on account of membership or non 
membership in any church, society, fraternity, or union.” 
Then, as to the right of appeal: 


“Any employee who feels that he has been unjustly treated or sub- 
jected to unfair conditions, has the right of appeal to the general superin- 
tendent and the higher officials of the company, provided he shall first seek 
to have the matter adjusted by conference, in person or through his regu- 
larly elected representative, with the foreman or superintendent of his de- 
partment. Before such appeal shall be taken to any official not located 
at the plant, it shall be first considered in a joint conference composed of the 
employees’ representatives in the division affected and an equal number of 
representatives of the company. In case such conference fails to agree una- 
nimously as to a fair adjustment, an appeal may be made to the executive 
council at the works; or, in case such a council has not been organized, to a 
conference composed of all the employees’ representatives at the works, 
together with an equal number of the company’s representatives.” 


Mr. Winter: You have councils distributed pretty well all over the country 
in very much the same way as the Bell Telephone Company has them. Is there 
any way in which-the different councils communicate with each other? Do you 
have any annual meeting of the representatives of the different councils or any- 
thing of that kind, in order that they may become acquainted ? 


Mr. Sincuair: We have no general meeting except, of course, of the officials. 
The heads of the councils come together more or less, and we have an annual 
meeting of the chief clerks. 
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Mr. Maciacuuan: I took it from one of your remarks that there was a 
tendency to cut down the number of meetings in one of your factories; that is, 
to cut away from your council meetings and to have an executive meeting 
instead. Have you found generally that your superintendents feel that monthly 
meetings are giving too much attention to this subject, and that meetings three 
or four times a year would meet the situation ? 

Mr. Stncuarr: No. In marketing divisions the councils meet once every 
three months. For instance, in the Hamilton plant, things were running so 
smoothly that last year there was not a ripple, and it did not seem advisable to 
call the men together every month. 


Remarks of Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour. 


You have already heard the Departmental point of view outlined, I think, 
by the Minister and the Chairman. You all represent individually, or perhaps 
even collectively, very important and varied industries. We in the Department 

- come into touch with individual industries and difficulties, and sometimes with 
industry as a whole. The Minister and the Department have tried to look at the 
matter Dominion-wide, as it were, and now that the International Labour Office 
has been established, we have to consider even the international point of view. 
We do not look, as Mr. Sinclair has said, for anything in the nature of a panacea. 
I do not think there will be any final conclusion to any of these matters ; but that 
is no reason why we should not look for the best means of getting along. Weare 
at a time when changes, I think, are more rapid than perhaps ever before, both 
industrial and otherwise. A slight change in Europe determines the fate of coun- 
tries, and affects countries in all parts of the world. The invasion of Belgium 
changed the nature of the industries of this country and the United States, and 
we all know the result. We are not yet through with that result; it ishaving 
its effect on industries to-day; but the more rapid these changes are the more 
necessary it is for us to endeavour to keep abreast of the times. : 


We may not have a panacea, but at least we can have something that effects 
amelioration and tends to betterment and improvement. I do not know that I 
can put the situation in that respect more clearly than it has been put—I am 
quoting it, not for the first time, because I think the sentiments are so fine that 
they cannot be repeated too frequently and perhaps some of the Americans 
present will not object to me quoting the American philosopher, Emerson, who 
sald: ‘The destiny of organized nature is amelioration. It is for man to tame the 
chaos. On every side while he lives to scatter the seeds of science and of song, so 
that climate, corn, animals, men, may be milder, and the germs of love and 
benefit may be fruitful and multiply.” That is the sum and substance of the 
philosophy to which he gave vent, and 1 think you could not have anything finer 
than that embodied in all the efforts that are made to better and improve rela- 
tions hetween employers and workmen. | 


Address of Mr. H. H. Stedman, Superintendent, Swift Canadian Co., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: We started the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee in our plant about 18 months ago. Before starting it, we looked into 
several different plans and I think as far as the work of the committee is con- 
cerned our plan pretty well follows along lines described by others around 
the table. : 

We found early in the life of the committee that it was necessary to get the 
full co-operation of the foremen as they were afraid that some of their authority 
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was being taken away from them. In order to educate our foremen, we had an 
educational course for them, which has to a great extent overcome their opposi- 
tion. | 

As far as the workmen are concerned, I think their spirit is much better 
since the committee has been formed. I believe they feel that the Company 
wants to be fair with them and that the ultimate results will be satisfactory. 


Think the important thing is to get the facts before the workmen. 


Address of Mr. J. H. Coffey, Jr., Factory Manager, Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are certain features of our council 
plan which may interest you. 


I have heard several speakers describe their council plan, but I have not 
heard anyone refer to the inception of it and how the idea was fostered. It might 
be as well for me to briefly review our situation, which must be unusual, because 
no one here seems to have had a similar experience. 


It was a little more than two and a half years ago when we first heard the 
expression of a desire on the part of employees for closer relationship with the 
management in the discussion of mutual problems. Our plant, by the way, is a 
privately-owned company employing about 1,300 workers, and there has always 
been considerable sentiment and personal feeling between the owners of the 
industry and the staff. There was a very strong feeling on the part of the em- 
ployees that they would like to take a greater interest in the affairs of the ¢om- 
pany, and some of the old employees spoke of the early days of the industry when 
the management knew every fellow-worker personally. But as time passed and 
the plant grew, the old relationship changed, as might be expected. It was an 
effort on the part of the workmen to revive that spirit. I was glad to see that 
spirit abroad, but.at the same time it was under rather peculiar circumstances 
that were not exactly auspicious, because our employees suggested that someform - 
of profit-sharing might be established, and all of us who remember the sentiments 
so freely expressed during the latter days of the war period, about’ the possibilities 
of the era of industrial peace, will appreciate the circumstance. A committee 
was appointed to talk over the situation, and finally concluded that profit- 
sharing was not an unmixed blessing, because it ought logically to involve 
loss-sharing, and the suggestion was abandoned. 


Out of the contact that was thus established grew the idea of continuing con- 
ferences to discuss any grievances that might arise. In other words, to begin with 
our committee was merely a grievance committee, and during the first few months 
did not meet at definite periods but only as occasions arose. As time went on 
and we met regularly and got to know each other better, it was suggested that 
the scheme could be put on a reasonably definite basis, and long before we con- 
sidered the question of a constitution, we outlined the work of the committee 
and suggested the election of representatives. The employees elected their men 

-and formed a committee which met with the management representatives, and 
we discussed problems from time to time. 


I remember very well that at our final meeting in 1919 it was suggested that 
the plan of meeting was a good one, but that the contact established, like all such 
contacts, was capable of some improvement. We decided to improve the contact, 
and to that end a committee was appointed, consisting of two members of the 
employees and one from the management. I happened to be the management 
representative. This committee was commissioned to study all forms of em- 

_ ployee representation and to bring in a report and submit a constitution. After 
a study cf all the information they could get on the subject, which took consider- 
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able time, the committee drafted a report, and in April, 1920, we started on our 
real factory council plan in accordance with a definite constitution. - 


We tackled the thing in probably a little different way from a good many 
concerns; we took the stand that the employees in the plant had a right to decide 
for themselves just how they should be represented on the council, and their own. 
method of procedure. First of all, we dratted a constitution of a general factory 
committee. We have a general factory committee, having one representative for 
each 100 employees. In any sections where there are less than 100 employees. 
they elect a representative. In that way we got representation from all parts of 
the plant. We have in certain cases one representative for 20 employees, but 
in the case of large departments, like our footwear department, we have one for 
each 100. reset 

The representatives so elected meet each month, and the object of the 
general factory committee is: ‘“To promote and foster the social and economic 
welfare of the factory employees of the company, and to encoura ge the closest co- _ 
operation of the employees with the management on all matters of mutual 
interest.”’ Frankly, what we now have is a Company union. The factory com- 
mittee is operated entirely by the employees. They have their own chairman, 
their own secretary and their officers, and out of that general factory committee: 
are selected five representatives to meet five representatives of the management, 
thus constituting the council which meets each month. 


We have worked under this constitution for almost one year, and while I 
am quite optimistic, at the same time I fully realize that the testing time for 
councils is about here. We are on the downward grade; it is the reverse side of 
the cycle; and just what is going to happen eventually, I do not know. I have 
reasonable confidence, but I do not feel that one can prophesy. 


The best feature of the factory council idea is that it establishes contact, and 
where there is contact there is the possibility of understanding and mutual confi- 
dence, which is the basis of right human relationship. 


The council consider all matters pertaining to the workmen—social,. 
economic, and welfare—and to me the finest thing about. the plan is that the 
employees have an opportunity of getting in touch with the management and 
definitely voicing their sentiments on any matters. The most cheering thing of 
all is the number of questions settled without reference to council. After all, is. 
not that what we are after? The idea that in each sub-section of the plant the - 
man in charge will be so imbued with the idea of the personal touch that he, 
acting as the direct representative of the management, adjusts the differences in 
his department. In other words, what we are trying to do is to get back to the 
old idea of one man being in close enough contact with a group of men that he 
can give them his point of view and in turn gain theirs. 


In case there is a misunderstanding, or grievance, or some matter to be dis- 
cussed, the rule of procedure is that the matter must first be referred to the man’s 
immediate superior. This can be done by the man himself or by the represent- 
ative in that department. If the superior does not make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, the matter is referred to the secretaries of the Council. We have two 
secretaries; one, the general secretary of the factory committee, who acts for 
the employees, and the other for the management side of the council. These two 
receive the notice of the complaint. The management’s secretary refers the 
question to the superintendent of the department where the man is employed, 
and it is up to him to make an adjustment. Ifthe foreman cannot settle the ques-- 
tion, and the superintendent cannot settle it, then it is referred to council—and 
there are not very many matters that have to be settled by council. We proceed 
upon the principle that the management must be responsible for the differences 
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in their section or sub-section, and it is up to them to make whatever adjustments 
_ are necessary to satisfactorily settle the problem on the spot. 


On the other hand, the council have taken action in many matters and they 
have done good work. I am thoroughly optimistic about the future. I agree 
with what Mr. Ching has said about the men, if they know the facts. I could 

_ cite instances in which the employees’ side have considered matters just as care- 
fully and intelligently as the management would, if they were considering them. 
That is a pretty good evidence of the level-headedness of the average man, and I 
hope and trust that when we have to consider the reverse side of the industrial 
cycle the same balanced judgment will prevail. 


I might mention that our Company have always taken the stand—perhaps 
that is the reason why they held the confidence of the men to a very great 
extent—that there is to be no discrimination whether a man is a member of a 
Union, a Mason, or no matter what order or lodge he may belong to. We care 
not what party affiliations they have, and we feel that in the last analysis the 
Company and the employees have got to get together. One reason why we 
studiously left out the question of arbitration was because we did not want to 
even hint that we could not compose our own differences without outside help. 
That may be a weak point or a strong one; it is a question of point of view or of 
feelings, not facts. We favour the idea of settling our own differences in our 
own organization and not referring them to anyone outside. 


Address of Mr. W. H. Winter, General Superintendent of Plant, Bell Telephone Company- 
. of Canada, Montreal. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to speak in 
favour of joint industrial or plant councils. 


The question of employees’ councils has been a very live one with us, and 
I would like to endorse many of the things that have been said by other gentle- 
men in conference here today. As a matter of fact, we got the idea of 
organizing councils from the American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
in the latter part of 1918. In the early part of 1919 we concluded we would try 
to put across the proposition with our supervising staff. We had the experience 
that many others have had—that, owing to the old school being dominant many 
supervisors did not take to it kindly. Some of our officials absolutely talked 
it down with the result that we had to let it go by at that time, believing 
that unless we had the co-operation of the supervising officials we could not do 
very much with employees’ councils. 


Later on, during the summer of 1919, we put the proposition before our 
employees at meetings held in the various centres where we operate. The em- 
ployees took to it much more readily than the supervising officials had done; 
in fact, it was practically unanimous in every case that councils should get or- 
ganized in the plant department. 


We did not go very deeply into the question of a constitution. A draft 
agreement was submitted to three of our largest bodies of employees, with the 
request that they make additions and changes to suit themselves. The result 
was the agreement we have with approximately 45 different plant councils. 


The objects of the plant councils are ‘‘To provide a means whereby 
employees may crystalize and present their views collectively to the management 
with respect to wages and working conditions, through channels supplementary 
to the existing organization; ’’ and ‘‘To provide the management a means 
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whereby it may better know the preferences and appreciate the points of view 
of the employees working under supervision.’ / 


We have found that plant councils do a great deal more than is set out. 
They have undertaken to go considerably further than simply wages and work- 
ing conditions, and the management has been able to obtain a great many 2ood 
points from the employees. The membership qualification is three months’ em- 
ployment with the company, and for employees’ representatives on the com- 
mittee the qualification is one year’s employment. There are no membership 
fees to the plant council and the company pays any expenses incidental to 
operating it. The plant council is made up of the plant employees in an area 
who are regularly proposed and elected. An area sometimes covers considerable 
territory, and at other times only a city. Regular meetings are held once a 
month; but the plant council may decide by resolution to call off a couple of 
meetings in the summer months, and we have no objection to that. The rule 1S 
that a week after the regular council meeting of the employees—which is held 
on their own time, usually in the evening—the representatives and management 
committee meet and bring up any matters they wish for discussion. 


In the early days we had experiences similar to those mentioned by 
some of the other gentlemen. The representatives were more or less of a grievance 
committee. This company had been in operation for almost forty years without 
any organization, and without any troubles to speak of, but there were a few 
erievances that had to be straightened-out. As a rule they were trifling matters, 
some rule not understood or necessary or that some supervisor had inaugurated, 
which were a cause of irritation. The result is now that the joint meetings have 
become a constructive function for the benefit of the service, and when there is 
nothing to bring up by either representatives, we have so arranged it that 
one of the members of the management committee would give a talk on some 
subject so that the committee will not lose interest in the meetings. 


We think that the meetings should take place regularly, that they should 
never be missed and that it is the duty of .the company to see that there is some- 
thine of interest brought up. That system has worked out very satisfactorily. 
In addition, at the regular council meetings during the winter, months, after the 
council have finished their meeting with closed doors, the officials of the com- 
pany, both of the plant and other departments have been invited and arranged ~ 
to give talks on various subjects pertaining to the business. This has been of 
ereat benefit to the esprit de corps of the employees. 
, One of the main things we have found about plant councils is that we 
have got to give reasons and not excuses when we cannot meet the wishes of the 
employees; and that even if we have to give a negative decision we must be 
honest and tell the truth about the matter. 


We have councils for the plant department and exchange committees for 
the operators and we also have committees for the larger accounting and com- 
mercial offices. They are all worked out on pretty much the same plan as the 
plant councils, except that the latter are purely committees and do not have the 
same organization as the councils. We have got to the stage now where the 
councils are carrying on constructive work. During the last eight or nine 
months the Company decided, as they were going to go to the public to ask for 
increased telephone rates, that it would be a good idea to get our 13,000 employees 
busy to help boost the business along. The plant councils have been a great 
factor in moulding public opinion in regard to the Telephone Company. In 
some places, of course, the people think yet that the Telephone Company 4s a 
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sort of monster; but nevertheless we find that throughout the country the work 
of bettering public relations which we put into the hands of our employees has 
undoubtedly done a great deal of good. There is just one instance that I may 
mention. Our plant councils in Montreal and Toronto volunteered their ser- 
vices as guides in order that subscribers could visit the exchanges; and in those 
two cities over ten thousand people visited the exchanges in one week. The 
members of the plant councils gave their time free and conducted the people 
around the exchanges. That is one of the particularly good jobs done by our 
plant councils. 


In addition, many of our officials have on invitation of the plant councils 
given them talks. This was something never known of in the company before, 
because we were one of the conservative companies that ran along as a happy 
family. But times have changed, and we find today that it is very necessary 
for the supervising officers to get in closer totich with the employees. Years 
ago a superintendent of course knew everybody in his department. Today that 
is impossible, but nevertheless there is a great chance for doing good by keeping 
in touch with the employees through the council meeting talks. 


One of our great difficulties of course has been to get our lower-supervising 
officers properly educated in this matter of employees’ representation. This is 
a difficulty which is hard to overcome, but we are getting there gradually, and 
we believe it will eventually work out satisfactorily. 


The time is coming now when the Telephone Company, like every manu- 
facturing company, has got to produce for less than the present cost of pro- 
duction. Naturally, like all the rest of the employers of labour, we do not like 
to consider a reduction of wages if it is possible to carry on in any other way. 
But the plant councils and their committees have been fair when wages were 
going up, and we believe that they will be fair when if necessary the wages 
have to be lowered. 


We are finding out that the employees want to know more about. the 
company; they want to know about the balance sheets and the costs in their 
different areas. A few years ago nobody seemed to care what things cost; but 
today, even in the isolated areas, the employees are anxious to know what things 
cost. 

Of course the average length of service of our employees is very high, and 
our labour turn-over in the past has been comparatively low. Under those 
circumstances we expect that we will be able to talk to our people, and that they 
will look at the conclusions which may have to be come to in the near future in 
a spirit at least of fairness to the company and to the public. 

In the city of Toronto, in the spring of 1919, our staff was very largely 
organized, but regardless of that, at a meeting of about 400 employees, they 
voted in favour of plant councils. The President of the Council made the 
statement that it did not in any way affect their status in unions. ¢ 


I have nothing else to say except that I think this is one of the things that 
will save the situation at the present time, and I am heart and soul with this 
movement. As Mr. Coffey has said, the closer you can get to your people the 
better you will come out in the end, and while this is not going to clear up all 
our difficulties, still we have gone a long way towards that end. 

Mr. Macuacuiuan: Mr. Winter, I was not quite clear whether the repre- 
sentatives were paid or whether they met on their own time. Perhaps you 
could clear that up. There is another thing: no doubt you have to bring men 
some distance to these meetings. Are their expenses paid or wot? Another 
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point—although I am not a representative of a public utility, I am in touch 
with many of them, and I would like to know how this scheme works out, as 
to linemen. 

Mr. Winter: The plant council meeting is held on the men’s own time; 
the employees’ representatives and the management. committee meet on the 
Company’s time. The Company permit men located from area headquarters 
to attend the plant council meetings at the Company’s expense. In so far as 
linemen are concerned, we have not provided in our organization for special 
councils for special classes of employees. Each class of employees in the area 
elect by ballot their representatives to the committee of employees’ representa- 
tives. It is a combination committee made up of representatives of the different 
classes. The number ordinarily is restricted to 7; but in Toronte and Montreal, 
where there are a larger number of classes of ‘employees, by resolution they 
changed the number to 10. 


Remarks of Mr. F. J. Gernandt, General Superintendent, International Harvester 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have at the Hamilton works of the International 
Harvester Co., a council which was inaugurated by a large majority, and almost 
everybody feels satisfied with it. We have our committees, one-half employee 
representatives and one-half management representatives that look after matters 
under their jurisdiction around the plant. Lately we have had to relieve some 
men and we have always made adjustments through the plan. In some cases 
the men feel that they are not told enough about these matters, and I don’t know 
but what they are right. Whenever a difficult situation arises the Secretary tells 

us about them and we straighten them out as soon as possible. Some of our 
men are not hardened politicians, and do not like the criticisms which may be 
directed at them and do hot like the remarks of their constituents, and this 
makes it pretty difficult for the Secretary, who has to keep encouraging and 
pointing out the proper procedure. 

Our foremen and assistant foremen, like those mentioned by Mr. Winters, 
need enlightening. We are trying to do as much as we can in this way, and we 
believe that if we could get the message across to everybody that would be almost 
the end of our job. 

Last Thursday at the council meeting I had occasion to ask the meeting to 
consider lowering our common labour rate minimum from 45 cents to 40 cents. I 
explained the reason for it, that the condition of the business really meant that . 
the local management would be criticized if we were paying more for common 
labour than our competitors. After going over the ground it was reluctantly 
concluded it was the only thing to do. Like other members of-the conference, I 
feel that if there is a thorough understanding of the facts by both sides there will 
be no difficulty in arriving at a solution of most of the problems we have to face. 


Address of Mr. F. T. Day, Secretary of the Hamilton Harvester Industrial Council, _ 
International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited. 


Mr. CuHairMAN: The employees of Hamilton Harvester Works number 
about 2,000, and for election purposes the plant is divided into eight voting 
divisions. From each division an employee representative is elected, by secret 

ballot, and to illustrate the interest taken in the Council plan at our works, I can 
‘say that at the last election, held in December, there were more candidates and 
a larger vote was polled then when the plan was inaugurated in March, 1919. 
The management representatives are appointed by the Superintendent and 
usually consist of department heads and foremen. 
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At present our employee representatives are composed, I think, of six 
Union and two unorganized workers. These meet at least once a month separately 
before the regular monthly council meeting to discuss matters and all look 
forward to that event with much interest. 

It is our practise to furnish all Council Members with ‘‘an order of business’’ 

sheet at least three days before the council meets, that they may know just what 
business will be brought up and any matter not on the regular order of business 
must be, and frequently is, discussed informally. 

When any suggestion or complaint is presented, it is my business to see that 
it has first been put through the proper channels; that is, presented to the foremen 
or superintendent for adjustment before it can be brought up in council, and it is 
seldom that any such matter is not adjusted by foremen or superintendent. I 
have found the men fair and have never had any real difficulty with them. In 
any fair proportion that has been made we have had their co-operation and there 
has not been any approach to a strike since the council was inaugurated at 
Hamilton Works. It is true that many complaints have been made, for which 
there was no cause, but when explanation was made the employee representatives 
were satisfied and adjusted the matter with their constituents. 


When asked their opinion of the council plan, as we have it, both employee 
- representatives and many workmen have stated that the plan is capable of great 
- possibilities. Our men are familiar with other plans and when asked if they 
knew of anything that would improve the plan as it is, replied in the negative. 


Hundreds of suggestions have been made to better safety, sanitary and 
working conditions, which have been accepted and adopted, and also, a number 
that have meant a real saving in many cases. I particularly recall one case, of an 
employee representative, who is a chipper in our Grey Iron Mill; he had a great 
deal of difficulty owing to some fault in moulding, in getting out enough castings 
to make a day’s pay and went direct to the foremanand workmen and pointed 
out where the trouble lay and suggested a remedy and the difficulty ended right 
there. Others have pointed out where sizes of stock more suitable for the work 
in hand could be used and a saving made that way. 


Individual adjustments of day and piece work rates downwards were re- 
cently made and there was dissatisfaction on the part of the employee repre- 
sentatives for the reason that they felt they should have been consulted fully 
before such action was taken, but it was not hard to show them that as they were 
not consulted when individual advances were made they should not object to a 
revision downwards when conditions warranted. 


Our council men are paid for time spent on council business, but they have 
met a number of times and adjusted complaints among themselves without cost 
to the Company. They also spend a great deal of time after working hours for 
which they receive nothing, visiting the sick of their divisions, a list of whom is 
furnished twice each week. They have also been active in inducing workmen to 
join our Employees’ Benefit Association and have been instrumental in bringing 
up the membership to about 85 per cent of the total roll. Ways and means for 
increasing production are frequently discussed at council meetings. . Several 
good suggestions for eliminating waste have been put forward, and many ideas 
brought out that have effected real savings to the Company. Each of our em- 
ployee representatives has the privilege of appointing a deputy to assist in his 
work, as he often functions in half a dozen departments. The deputy assistants 
are little cost to the company. 


Our council does not meet as opposing bodies, that is, management repre- 
sentatives on one side and employee representatives on the other side of the table, 
but sit alternately side by side and are very friendly. 
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The workmen’s representatives suggested inviting foremen and other em- 
ployees to council meetings and this is a great deal to spread the council 
idea in our works. I will cite an incident. Last Thursday we asked in a man who 


openly ridiculed the council, stating that it was a joke and that the workmen’s: 


representatives really had nothing to say. When I asked him the following day 
what he thought of the meeting, he said: ‘I had no idea that it worked out the 
way it does and after the frank and free discussion which I heard, and seeing the 
open manner in which business is conducted, and especially after witnessing the 
efforts of the employee representatives to protect the men in thé matter of reduc- 
tion of common labour rate from 45 to 40 cents per hour, I am sold to the council 
idea and hereafter will do all I can to help the good work.” 

THE MINISTER OF LasBour: How often do your elections take place ? 

Mr. Day: Every six months. 

THE MINIsTER OF LasBour: Are the representatives eligible for re-election ? 

Mr. Day: Oh, yes. 

THE MINISTER oF Lasour: How many have been re-elected ? 

Mr. Day: Six out of eight were re-elected, some of them by acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brown): Mr. Reilly, you have been listening through- ’ 


out. the discussion. You are interested in this subject from the point of view of 
building and construction, a somewhat different interest from the factory point 
of view which has been presented in the discussion and we would be glad to hear 
from you as to your experience with joint councils as established in Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, and London. 


Address of Mr. J. Clarke Reilly, Secretary, Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries, Ottawa. 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, The building branch of the construction 
industry is in quite a different position to the industries that you have been 
speaking about. It is different, in the first place, because ours is largely a seasonal 
occupation. Most of our work is done in the summer months, though a certain 
amount of construction work goes on through the winter. We are not in the same 
position as you gentlemen in another respect. In most of the plants referred to 
by the previous speakers, the employers were the ones who were organized. You 
have referred to some extent to Unions among your employees, but they seem to 
be almost a negligible quantity. With us, it is the other way about, the employers 
are very poorly organized, and the employees, especially in the skilled trades, 
are very highly organized, and represent a great proportion of the men who 
work for us. 


Our work in connection with Joint Industrial Councils is of a recent nature. 


You heard this morning from Mr. Maclachlan of the inception of the council in ° 


Toronto. That Industrial Council has furnished the basis for the others which 
have beeen instituted since. 

Ottawa is unique in that it has had a closed shop agreement between the local 
Association and the local Building Trades Council, so that the questions which 
were referred to the Industrial Board have been of jurisdiction between one 
trade and another, questions of difficulty between a foreman and workman, ques- 
tions raised by employer against workmen, and in some cases, the decisions 
given have been against the employer. ; 

In Hamilton, an Industrial Board was formed in the building industry last 
year, which has had only one important question to deal with, but in that case the 
result was quite satisfactory. : 
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In London, there is a Joint Industrial Board which has been doing good work. 


There is one feature which I would like to speak about. As a result of our 
Annual Conference a year ago, we appointed a Standing Committee on Labour. 
This Committee had a meeting at Hamilton in May last with representatives of 
the International Unions in the Building Trades, and as.a result we decided to 
inaugurate a National Joint Conference Board, which would have equal repre- 
sentation from our Association and the International Unions. Meetings are 
held once every three months, and while the Board has not endeavoured to be 
a court of appeal from the local Boards, still it has taken up questions of national 
importance, and has acted in an advisory capacity. The Chairman, Mr. Quirk, 
is appointed by the Department of Labour. 


This National Joint Conference Board has discussed questions ranging 
from housing to conditions of employment in various centres. it is endeavouring 
to standardize the practices and organization for the local boards. It is now 
trying to get a standard agreement for apprentices in our industry, which we 
feel is a very important work. I think this National Board has been a successful 
experiment, and as it goes on, there will be found many new lines on which it 
will be able to work. 

The idea of conference between employer and the employees has been 
gaining ground, and it is significant that men will travel two or three hundred 
miles at their own expense, and spend a day or day and a half of their time in 
order to attend these meetings and discuss questions with the representatives of 
the employees. The benefits that you gentlemen have found in the Joint Indus- 
trial Boards in your organizations, we hope to see duplicated in our industry along 
lines suited to our peculiarities of organization and working conditions. 


Address of Mr. J. D. Jones, General Manager, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, we have not an organized industrial council 
at our plant, but we do function somewhat along the lines prescribed and laid 
down by you gentlemen in the previous discussion. We function through several 
departments or committees, one of which, called the Allied Relief Committee, is 
about as old as the plant, or 20 years old, and which up to the time the plant 
started to grow took care of pretty nearly everything. 

In 1918 we organized what is called our Welfare Board. This Board looks 
after the question of safety from the employees’ standpoint; it operates a club 
handles a plant paper, runs our plant restaurant, and has jurisdiction over the 
recreation and education committees. It is a responsible institution, and it is up 
to it to operate things and not to run into the hole and then come to us for help. 

In addition to this we have a Plant Committee, which has no other Juris- 
diction than to discuss wages, hours and working conditions. Then we have 
divisional or departmental committees which, in a sense, are grievance com- 
mittees, and look after the matters that may arise in their departments. 


It may be interesting to note that our Plant Committee has met the manage- 
ment twice in the last ten months—once last April when we called them in to 
‘discuss an increase in wages, and once in January of this year when they were 
called in to discuss a decrease in wages. Some of the gentlemen around the table 
here have expressed a fear that perhaps their plant, councils will not function 
when it come to the question of a decrease in wages. I may assure them that 
we worked that question out all right, and we did it along the lines mentioned by 
Mr. Ching, Mr. Sinclair, and others. We were very frank with the committee 
and told them exactly what the situation was with respect to the market and the 
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going price of steel, and we worked out very carefully for them the relation of 
wages to the producing cost of steel in connection with other factories, and put 
it up to them in a straightforward businesslike manner Just aS we would to the 
board of directors, and they were very agreeable to it. We were almost two weeks 
before we put into effect the reduction, which was seventeen and six-tenths per 
cent, and over 90 per cent of our employees were satisfied. 

Another question that was raised while we were organizing the plant com- 
mittees or industrial councils was whether agitators would not start trouble, and 
whether we would not actually become a closed shop. We do not care whether 
there are agitators on the committee or not. We let them come in with the rest. 
of the boys and we present to them cold hard facts, and they have to stretch 
things pretty far before their co-workers will be carried away. 


In analyzing conditions—and we are working with the idea of co- Otten 
these committees and establishing a plant council—we have found the big stumb- 
ling block to be our foremen. It does not make much difference what I or the 
manager may desire to have done or what our general superintendent or department 
heads may want to have done. We may discuss somethirg in council and agree 

on it, but after all it gets into the hands of the foreman in the shape of an order, 

-and he is the fellow who has got to doit. We have spent a year or more in weeding: 

~ out incompetent foremen and in checkirg up others who were indifferent, and edu- 

cating other men for the position of foremen. We are just now commencing to. 

get the results, and we hope that within the next few months we will be able to put 

into execution this organized plant council; but we do not want to proceed before: 

we are sure that everybody from the manager to the water-boy is thoroughly 
educated to the nature of it. 


Tuesday, February 22nd, 1921. 


Tue CuarrmMan (Mr. Brown): Yesterday afternoon the speakers followed. 
around the table one by one, and I think this morning we will all be interested. 
in hearing what Mr. Olzendam has to say as to what the Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Co., is doing in this regard. 


Address of Mr. R. M. Olzendam, Secretary, Department of Industrial Relations, Spanish: 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I wish to express to Senator Robertson my 
great appreciation of the invitation to be here today. It was the pleasure of the 
Spanish River Co., on the 8th of January this year to have Senator Robertson pre- 
sent at the annual President’s Banquet, and anything the Company can do to 
assist him in his work will be only too gladly done, because the talk he gave our 
men at the banquet set everybody in the mills and offices thinking along new lines. 

I was very glad to be here yesterday and to hear of the various experiences of 
the gentlemen present. I fear that I have not a great deal to add to what has: 
already been said—all I can do is to tell you of our experiences to date. - We feel 
that we are at the present time merely on the fringe of the question. We have 
instituted a-number of plans among our employees, but we have not yet arrived 
at the point which has been reached by many of you gentlemen—that 1 is we have: 
not industrial councils operating in our plants. 

We have approximately 7,000 employees in the mills and in the woods. It is. 
a very difficult thing, as you probably can imagine, to start what we might call 
industrial relationship plans in the woods department. We wanted to make 
sure that whatever moves we made were well grounded, and therefore we have 
gone with a great deal more caution than perhaps some other companies have. 
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We have gone slowly in an effort to bring all the facts as we saw them before 
the majority of our employees. To begin with—which probably is different from 
any companies represented here today—all our employees organized under two 
unions; the International Brotherhood of Pulp and Sulphide Workers and the 
International Brotherhood of Paper-makers. The company recognizes both these 
unions and has workirg agreements with them lasting a year and covering 
weges and working conditiors. Therefore, I believe, our problem is different 
from that of any of you gentlemen. 

Of course, one plan might work in Spanish River which would certainly 
create chaos in the United States Rubber or some other company, and our ex- 
perience is purely within the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co.—and if we can 
solve our own problems and promote harmony and good fellowship in our or- 
ganization that is all we can hope to do. And if every gentleman here would do 
the same within his company we would not have any labour troubles or strikes or 
anything else of that kind. That is the theory upon which we are working. 


Mr. Mead, the President of the company, made a statement at our banquet 
this year which seems to embody the thought we are all after, and with your per- 
mission I will read what he said: ‘‘The management of the company feels that 
the more closely we can become associated with the men upon whom we depend 
for our daily operations, the more fully we can inform these men of what we are 
attempting, and the more intimately they know the thoughts of the Executive 
and the Directors and the Managers of our various departments, the better we 
can all in co-operation accomplish that which is desired by the people who have 
entrusted to us the money invested in our several plants.’”’ That is the basis 
on which we work, and we believe that is sound. 

To start with, our theory is that the management must be the beginning of 
all things. The men who compose the management must be imbued with the 
desire to create within the organization that certain indefinable something that 
we call company spirit. Unless a majority of the management instinctively have 
the desire to do that all plans are bound not to succeed. 

We publish every week a plant paper known as the Spanish River News. We 
started this about two and a half years ago, and had great difficulty in getting the | 
men to even contribute enough material to. make it an 8-page edition. Today 
we have a great deal of difficulty in crowding all the material which the men send 
us into 24 to 40 pages per week. Recently, for economical reasons, we have cut 
down the paper to every other week, which makes it next to impossible to publish 
all the material sent in. That comes from all classes of men within our plant, and 
the material which they send in is increasingly constructive and useful. We find 
that there is no better medium to express to our employees the desires of the 
management, and for the employees to express their desires to the management 
than through the columns of our paper. | 


Two years ago we started a series of editorials, and decided to base these 
upon a statement of the President. When he said: ‘The operating policy of this 
company is to organize through spirit and enthusiasm to the point of maximum 
efficiency,’ we took that sentence and tried to develop it in a series of editorials 
which appeared upon the second page of the paper. We gradually got the men to 
realize that if they would open their plant paper and turn to the second page they 
would find something there that was really for them. Now we know that when a 
man gets his paper the first thing he does is tc turn to the second page, because we 
make a point of putting something that he is after on that page. We developed 
this idea and went on to show that it was just common, ordinary, every-day stable 
thinking, as someone said yesterday—horse sense—and we stated these principles 
as simply as we could. 
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This went on for about a year. Then we embodied these editorials in a small 
booklet called, ‘“‘What Spanish River Stands For.’’ The Manager of Manufac- 
turing wrote a letter to all the employees of the mills and the Manager of the 
Woods Department wrote a similar letter to the woods employees. These 
booklets were given out to the employees with the pay cheques. We wanted’ 
to make sure that the men understood the policy of the company first; then we 
decided to follow that up with a small book on plant councils. 


The Department of Industrial Relations of our Company made an investiga- 
tion in the, United States and Canada and Great Britain of various plant councils, 
in order to get at the meat of the subject,and the result of their investigations was 
also published with a letter from the manager, and given out to each of the em- 
ployees. We were looking, of course, all the time to the establishment of indus- 
trial councils, which we believe will bring together in one group all the matters 
which concern the relations of the men to the company. 


We did not want to put this plan into operation until we were absolutely 
convinced that the majority of our employees, both in the office and in the mills, 
really wanted an industrial council. We realized that some companies had put 
councils into effect because they felt thatyeertain difficulties were impending, and 
that if a council was in operation it might ward off some of those difficulties. We 
had no difficulties to ward off; therefore, we could proceed with education, and 
slowly. The manager of the company might have said to the superintendents: 
“We are going to put into operation an industrial ccuncil’and we want you to 
back it up.’’ And they would probably have said: ‘All right we will do it.” 
But that is, you might say, a bit autocratic. He could say: “We are going to 
do it now. Come on.” Or he could say: “We desire to do it, but don’t want 
to do it until you are all convinced that it is a good thing.” That is our whole 
theory. We have not councils today. 


As I said in the beginning, we feel that we are merely on the fringe of the 
problem. If our employees change from week to week and month to month and 
our labour turn-over is very high, we cannot expect to put into operation certain 
plans which must have the backing of the older employees—that is those men 

_ who really think—sc we must first of all build up a group of men who understand 
the policies of the company; and that cannot be done over night. 


Some people think that kind of thing can be done in a very brief time; but 
to take a group ct reactionary men—not that they are all reactionary, but there 
are a number of men today who have been brought up in the old school and who 
do not desire to see any change—and to expect to change them over night is too 
much. It can only be done by the process of education. The ideas of the Pre- 
sident must filter through to the very lowest sub-foreman, because, to the men, 
he is the company. 


You, of course, have all heard organized labour leaders say that if you give 
the men an opportunity to express themselves and show what really is in their 
heads, they will do it. Going on that theory we decided that if we were to have 
plant councils—which is the ultimate as far as our present plan is concerned— 
then the men should certainly be able to handle simple things such as a voluntary 
relief association or safety or first aid. So we started them on the ABC of this. 
We have a first aid equipment and corps—and in one mill it is going better than 
in another—and I am very much in hopes that in the course of the next year 
we will be able to put the thing on a very firm and lasting basis. 


Of course, a Christmas present is a good thing, we believe; therefore we 
give the employees a Christmas present of a day’s pay for Christmas day plus 
$2.00 for every year they have been with the company—and that is appreciated. 
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Each year we have the President’s annual banquet, which I believe, is the 
greatest event for the men in the Spanish River calendar. We asked the employees 
in each plant to elect from their own number a certain number of men—in one 
mill 21, in another 16, and in a third mill 14—based upon the number of men 
in the plant. These men, when they are elected by a vote, elect from their 
number a speaker. That speaker is assigned a subject which works in with the 
general plan of the banquet. These men come to the banquet at the expense of 
the company. As I said, this year we had the honour of having Senator Robertson 
as our chief speaker. Mr. Mead presided at the banquet. These speakers from 
the three mills are expected to represent the views of the men in their respective 
mills. This year the speeches made by these men were first read to a mass 
meeting of the men, and approved by them, before they were delivered at the 
banquet. In that way we know exactly how the employees feel. It is agreat 
feed, and they have lots of songs. The fellows write parodies, and we have an 
orchestra and a song leader, and they enter into the spirit of the occasion with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. We believe the banquet is very much worth while in 
binding together all departments from the management down—the sales end the 
woods department, and the operation. 


We believe that simplicity in these plans is really essential, and that the 
more simple they are the more workable they will be. Our outline for industrial 
councils has been worked out to fit entirely with the men. They have made their 
suggestions. We do not propose to put this into operation until it is exactly as 
they all want it to be. It must be approved by the manager and then by the 
men, and we want them to have just as much voice in it as we have. I believe 
it is going to work out. 

As I said in the beginning, we have labour agreements covering wages and 
grievances, hence the questions of wages and grievances will probably never 
come up in the industrial council. They would be worked out with the regular 
committees of the unions and the International officers. The matters, therefore, 
that would come up before the industrial council would be more constructive. 
matters. I know that if I thought the council were merely for the purpose of 
settling such matters, and that we were to scrap over little points that do not 
mean anything, I would not be as enthusiastic as I am. I believe that if we 
handle these matters of wages and hours and working conditions as we always 
have handled them, and turn our councils into constructive bodies, we will 
really get more of what is in the minds of the workers. 


I will just give you an idea of some of the subjects that might be dealt with 
—this, of course, is in anticipation; this is all theory—we put first the desire to 
improve production; then there are working conditions, employees’ safety, 
education, health and recreation. We believe that through these councils we 
are going to get ideas from the men as to the improvement of production; and 
our councils, we hope, will be taken up with the discussion of these things which 
have to do with the operation of the business. We have planned for each council 
meeting in each mill. For instance, next week at the Sturgeon Falls mill the 
hydraulic engineer will give a talk on hydraulic engineering in as simple language 
as possible, showing the men the plans of the company as regards water-power. 
The next week at Espanola the cost engineer will give a talk on costs. At our 
Soo mill the following week the assistant to the manager commercially wil give 
a talk on the simple details of running the manager’s office. We start very simply, 
with something they can understand. * This would provide for each monthly 
meeting of the council. That is the plan upon which we will work when the 
employees have decided that they want to go ahead with the council idea. 


I am convinced that the majority of our men are ready to proceed at any 
time we are ready. There is, however, one of our mills in which the employees 
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have told us that they are not ready to proceed; therefore we must go ahead and 
give these men further information. 

I believe I have covered the general idea of the Spanish River Pulp & Paper 
Mills with regard to our preliminary work in relation to industrial councils. 

THE CHarrMAN (Mr. Brown): Is there any question that any one would 
like to ask arising our of Mr. Olzendam’s address ? 

Mr. StrEveENson: I should like to find out if the Spanish River Co. have 
had any expression of opinion from the unions with whom they do business as 
to the formation of these councils. Has there been any opposition, or do you 
anticipate any difficulty in that line? 

Mr. OLzeENDAM: We went into that matter very carefully because we 
wanted to make sure there would be no obstacles in the way of the councils. 
Therefore we have seen personally the Presidents of the two International 
Unions. We discussed with them our various plans, outlining in detail every- 
thing we proposed to do, and asked what they thought, and we secured from 
them letters to their various orders saying that they heartily approved the 
Spanish River idea of councils, and desired that their men should do everything 
possible to advance the councils. 


Discussion on the Subject of Plant Magazines etc. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brown): Mr. Olzendam has spoken at some length 
on the preparation of the field through the publication of material. Is there 
anyone who would like to speak particularly to that point? It is an important 
one. 

Mr. Youna: Speaking to the point of publicity, I may say that during 
the past year we have had a very interesting development directly attributable 
to the works council. At 17 of our plants we have works magazines. In each 
case the name of the magazine has been chosen under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the works council, and a small money prize for the best name for 
the publication has resulted in selling the idea to the employees generally. 
Some of the names have a great deal of merit. At one of our wagon factories 
the name chosen was, ‘‘The Spoke and Tongue.’’ At Auburn, a twine mill and 
tillage plant, the names ‘‘Tillage and Twine,’”’ the letters T.N.T. being 
emphasized. At the tractor works they have ‘‘The Tractor Interester,’’ the last 
word being accentuated and coming from the name of the company. St. Paul chose 
the name *‘50-50.’’ We originally had two magazines at Hamilton; the Hamil- 
ton Plowman and the Harvester Bulletin. About 30 per cent of the contents, never 
more, may be classified as propaganda. We restrict ourselves to that, and seldom 
exceed 20 per cent of the total. We try to make each magazine carry as much 
of a local punch as possible, and publish all the plant gossip we can get 
through the associate editors. There is in the Chicago office an editor-in-chief 
of all publications, and at each plant there is a local editor. Each council 
has a publicity committee which functions regularly in the preparation of 
minutes. The duty of the secretary is to get verbatim minutes and from them 
to prepare a brief summary. This is not verbatim, and it is not issued until 
it has been approved by the works committee; but in all our plants the fifty- 
fifty balance is preserved. Originally we distributed the works council minutes 
as a bulletin. We mimeographed a number of copies giving each employee re- 
presentative one, or two, or three, or five copies and put them on the plant — 
bulletin board. That method was not conducive to the widest publicity. Men 
would not stop long enough to go through the several pages, or at noon they 
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would congregate round the bulletin boards in such numbers that it was not 
possible for all of them to read the minutes. So, as we were anxious to get them 
into the hands of every employee, the plant magazines came as the natural fruit 
of the plan. They have been somewhat expensive. Last month our average 
cost of publication was 8 cents per copy, which is the cheapest month we have 
had, some of the individual publications for small plants having run as high as 
15 or 16 cents. In the year 1920 we spent $41,000 for the publication of our 
plant magazines, which is an expenditure of about one dollar per year per em- 
ployee. It is not probable that the cost will go higher than that this year, 
although last year we did not publish plant magazines throughout the whole year 
at each of the plants. We feel that this expenditure is thoroughly justified, 
because it is a strong factor in making that point of contact between the men 
and the management which is lost through the introduction of big business. 


We have many requests for the magazines. Some thought at first that we 
would find many magazines seattered about the plant or thrown away. I have 
repeatedly asked to have a check made of that, and we have yet to find a single 
copy that has been thrown away. We scale the number of our magazines very 
carefully with the number of employeés in the plant, and we are always under- 
sold because many employees wish copies to send to friends or to fellows who 
have left the service. Our mailing list is growing, and it is getting to be quite 
a problem. I believe, however, that we will have authority to increase the num- 
ber published, and can carry on our mailing lists men who have been laid off, 
and will probably come back when business becomes normal again. 


I think our development has been more sound than it would have been if 
we had simply adopted a general company policy and started the publications 
without reference to the men, and particularly without provision for local’ and 
sub-departmental editors. 

Mr. Sincuairn: The Imperial Oil Company are fully conscious of the 
importance of this matter of publicity, and are of the opinion that it affords a 
very successful and effective means of coming into contact with each of the 
employees. We have found that we are able to establish very cordial relations 
between the heads of departments and our employees by means of papers and. 
publicity. In each of the councils we have two copies made of the full minutes, 
one remaining for the employees in the plant. This is put up in a prominent 
place and is read very carefully. The other copy goes to the office at Toronto, 
where it is gone over very carefully and is answered by a letter speaking more 
or less intimately and directly to the men through the superintendent. In that 
connection there was a request from Ioco to publish a copy of the minutes of 
the plant in our ‘‘Review.’’ We felt, however, that this might not be wise, as 
those minutes relate to a particular council and to a certain extent are private. 
I have here a copy of the plant paper, the ‘‘Ioco Times’’ in which word is sent 
from the President, the vice-President, and the manager and some of the directors 
as well as myself, which in a very intimate way brings us into cordial relations 
with the men. | 

There is no hesitation on the part of the men in conducting this paper. 
They feel that it is a real bond of union between them. 

Then we have what is called the ‘‘Sales Motor,’’ which of course refers 
more particularly to the marketing division. 

In addition to these we have what we call the ‘‘Imperial Oil Review,’’ 
which I think is a very fine means of communication with our men. We have 
7,400 of these printed 12 times a year. We expend about 16 cents a copy on it, 
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which would bring the cost up to something between $2 and $2.50 per year. 
‘We send this out to all our employees, and in addition we have a mailing list eon- 
taining the names of the leading men of Canada to whom we send it as well. 

I am finding that the ‘‘Review’’ is a splendid means of bringing about co- 
operation and of bringing to the attention of the men such matters as annuities, 
insurance, sickness and accident disability. I can corroborate what Mr. Young 
has said, that these publications are eagerly looked forward to. They are snatched 
up by the men, who take them home and read them, and even keep them, in that 
way showing their interest. M 

When this matter was brought to the attention of the French people in 
Quebec, for whom our company always has a very high respect, because we 
realize we are all ‘Canadians and that if this country of ours is to arrive at that 
stage of development which we desire it must be through the cordial co- 
operation of all of us, French and English, Catholic and Protestant, labour and 
capital—it was decided to publish a copy in French. This plan was adopted 
so that they would understand that there was no nigger in the fence, and it was 
thought by this means we could speak to them in a very effective way. This 
publication brought before them intimately the outline of our plan of annuities 
and insurance and sickness and accident disabilities. We found that this was 
worth while. It was an expensive procedure and cost us a great deal of money 
and a good deal of work. We have a man at the head of this work who gives 
a great deal of his time to the carrying on of this publication; and although, 
as I have said, it costs a good deal of money, we feel that it is worth while, and 
I believe that as days go by we will realize how effective a means it is of bringing 
ourselves into intimate touch with the men. 


Mr. WinTER: Do I understand that it is the practice of the Imperial Oil 
Company to issue a French copy of their magazine at the same time the other 
oné is issued ? 

Mr. Stncuair: We had this one copy in which the details of the plan were 
fully outlined in order that the French people might understand the details of 
it. We thought it was worth while to print a separate copy, and if the Depart- 
ment would like to have it I have one here that I would like to present to them. 


Mr. Winter: That is one of the very difficult questions asked by companies 
who have a large number of French-speaking people in their employ. The Bell 
Telephone Company has been considering for some time the publication of a 
magazine, and that is one of the points that we have thought would be very 
difficult to deal with, as there is not a sufficient number of French employees 
to warrant the publication being printed in the two languages. 


Mr. Cuine: Mr. Chairman, speaking of printing magazines in various 
languages, we have a plant where there are employees of possibly 46 different 
nationalities. We printed some parts of plant papers in French, Italian, 
Portuguese and other languages. There is one place where we printed a part 
of our paper in Polish, one side in English and the other in Polish. 

Mr. JoHn R. Frye: Would you like to know what we are doing along the 
lines of publicity ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes; I think we would all be interested in a statement 
of your company’s attitude toward publicity, Mr. Frye. 

Mr. Frye: We have in our company one publication, which is known as 

~ ““The Dominion.’’ This paper is more along the lines of a house organ, and 
goes to the heads of departments, foremen, salesmen, ete., but. does not go direct 
‘to the employees themselves. I believe that in the past history of the Con- 
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solidated Rubber they have had several other publications which were issued 
at the plants, but each one of those in turn seems to have died out. I believe 
in the publication of these papers, but I have had it in the back of my mind 
since we have gone into this industrial council work and had this planned out, 
that the management should not announce or go ahead with the proposition of 
putting out plant papers until such time as the employees or the factory council 
in any one plant feel the need of the factory paper. We are waiting for 
the time to come when the factory councils feel that they will want to get behind 
their own plant paper. I think that when that time comes there will be no 
trouble in the company coming across and helping out at the financial end. 

Along the lines of publicity in the plant, notes of all of our factory council 
meetings are taken practically.verbatim, and these are transcribed the morning 
after the meeting. The industrial relations man at the plant summarizes the 
minutes. The reports are examined by the secretary of the employees on the 
factory council; they are approved by the secretaries of the committee—which- 
ever, committee happens to be reporting—one for the employees and one for 
the management. With regard to all of our factory council minutes I have 
found that at the start our management people were inclined to report the 
meetings more or less along the lines of a parliamentary form, but in the different 
plants, one after the other, we have gradually changed the line-up of the factory 
council minutes in such a way that they are more interesting and readable to 
the people in the plant. That is, we take up the proceedings by subjects, and 
instead of reporting on each item in a stilted manner, the record is a sort of 
narrative, which may be three or four lines or a dozen lines, giving the gist of 
what was done on that particular subject. These minutes of course are. ap- 
proved, as I said before, by the employees’ secretary and the management 
secretary. 

With respect to the factory council minutes and the question of a plant 
paper, in the line of publicity, we have found that in our factory council minutes 
there are a great many things which the management wish to place before the 
employees and which naturally would get before them in the line-up of the 
factory paper. These different subjects have been taken up at our different 
factory council meetings and reported and published through our factory council 
minutes. These minutes are transcribed the next day and they are run through 
some sort of duplicating machine. Every one of the employee representatives 
in the plant and every one of our foremen gets a copy of the report of every 
single meeting in connection with factory council work. So that all of our manage- 
ment people and all of our employee representatives, whether they are on the com- 
mittee or not, are informed of just what went on at the meeting. We also post a 
large number on bulletin boards throughout the factory. That is about all we 
do along the lines of interior publicity. 

In regard to exterior publicity, such as write-ups in the newspapers or 
magazines, we have been very much against any publicity material going out to 
the magazines or the newspapers in connection with the work of the council ;sx 
not because we are ashamed of it in any way, but because we want to be absolutely 
sure of ourselves and work this thing out first. . 

In connection with personnel work, I believe that when you start a factory 
council in a plant you absolutely require in the plant, besides the manager or 
the superintendent, a broad-minded man to give this his undivided attention. 
The duties and interests of the manager or the superintendent are of course 
intensive in some plants, and varied. It is not enough to have a good set of 
by-laws for the factory council, to have done a great deal of educational work 
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with your people and to have your management people lined up in pretty 
good order; it is necessary also to have somebody who is right on the job to see 
that the thing is carried through in a proper manner. We have in all of our 
plants somebody who-is responsible for the details, such as preparing for the 
meetings. There are any number of little subjects coming up which there is no 
use in having come before a factory council meeting. Such matters are taken 
up in the same way as Mr. Day takes them up—with the foreman. He is a sort 
of balance wheel to the foreman. He tells him to soft pedal some particular 
action; that he is going a little too far in a certain direction. And he acts in 
a similar way towards the employees. He has to be very close to the employees 
and help them to line up and get the proper result out of their factory council. 
In some of our plants we have a man who gives full time to this, and in smaller 
plants a man who gives just part time. 


Mr. MacuacHian: There is one point I would like to bring out. Yesterday 
the speakers referred to the fact that we were completing a cycle. 


The plant councils which have been described have been in effect for six 
months or over, very few having been put in effect since the period of depression 
commenced. I think it would be well for us, and for the companies that may 
be interesting themselves in plant councils to show something of the advisability 
of instituting plant councils at the present time, when most of the points to be 
discussed, wages and hours, will likely be in regard to lowering wages rather 
than raising them, and shortening hours rather than increasing them, which 
were the questions discussed some six months ago. 


Mr. Cuine: Mr. Maclachlan has injected a very vital question into the 
discussion, and if I may be permitted to answer I will Say just what I said 
yesterday. When you get a group of people together and place facts before 
them, you need not fear the results. Let us not get any mystery attached to 
this thing. Let us realize that it is merely a question of placing our views 
before our employees and giving them an opportunity of placing their views 
before us. If it comes to a reduction of wages or a lay-off, it is much better 
to do it through these means than to post a cold notice on the walls that wages 
are reduced to so-and-so, or that so many people are to be laid off. It is merely a 
ease of getting together and explaining the circumstances, and when the facts 
are placed before the men I have not any fear of the results. Of course, it 
is not all plain and easy sailing. You are going to have your arguments. across 
the board. You are going to have some good hot ones. Don’t think that because 
you go into these councils everything is going to be smoothed out. You are 
taking on an additional burden, but you will always know where you stand and 
the other fellow will know also. 


There is just one other point. It is very easy for us here, who are re- 
presenting large companies, to discuss various plans of group insurance, an- 
nuities, profit-sharing, and all the other things that have been put into effect 
by large companies. But consider the situation in the United States. There, 
95 per cent of the employers employ less than 250 persons. I believe only 
about three per cent employ more than 1,000 people. That is one side of the 
picture. Now, consider the other side. About 33 per cent of the employed are 
in plants having over 1,000 employees. I have always thought that there is a 
tendency in a conference such as this to look at the thing from the viewpoint of the 
large employer or the large corporation, whereas, in many cases, the difficulty 
starts in the small plants where you have, I may Say, the autocratic boss,— 
the fellow who knows the business and is going to have his own way. Let us 

_ also consider that in Canada there are also many small employers, and that 
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we must not attempt to outline an industrial relations policy solely from the view- 
point of the large employer. If I were called upon to define an industrial rela- 
tions policy my definition would be this: an industrial relations policy is that 
policy which will work where it is applied. 


Mr. Correy: I think Mr. Ching has raised a very good point indeed. Yes- 
terday when I spoke with regard to the industrial council that we had in 
operation at our plant, I was speaking of what I think we may call a small plant. 
It is very interesting to hear of the wonderful schemes that some of the large 
organizations have; but I agree with Mr. Ching that the size and nature of the 
organization have a very definite bearing on the policy with regard to welfare 
activities. I know that so far as our organization is concerned we cannot very 
seriously consider some of the schemes adopted by the larger corporations. 


I think the point raised by Mr. Maclachlan, and afterwards to some 
extent by Mr. Ching, is a very important one to consider. It really boils down to 
the question of confidence and ccntact, and if you have the right kind of contact 
I think you can solve anything. T here is one thing of which I am absolutely 
sure, and that is that a small organization considering industrial councils ought 
to have very clear ideas as to where they should go and how far. I would certainly 
deprecate any idea of recommending that the small organizations should get 

-into the field which has been entered upon by some of the larger organizations. 
That is a matter which is really open to debate. One feels sometimes that these 
problems ought to be tackled, but the difficulty is to know what to do and how 
to solve them. I think the questions of insurance and pensions for instance are 
very debatable ones, as to whether it is the function of industry to take care of 
such matters or as to whether it is the duty of the state or community. 

One thing, of which I am absolutely sure, is that we have to get back again 
to the idea of imbuing every representative of ‘the management side of the plan 
with the spirit of representing the company to his fellow workers. If that spirit 
prevails, we will solve our problems. 


Proposal for Annual Conference on Industrial Relations. 


Mr. O_tzeENDAM: The thought occurred to me that it might be possible and 
it might be a good idea-to form all'the gentlemen present at this time—this is 
merely a suggestion—into a Canadian Industrial Relations Council, to gather 
information together from time to time and perhaps to put on a firm basis these 
yearly gatherings. 

Mr. Macracuian: May I suggest that a number of us here are members 
of such a council in the city of Toronto. It was organized, I think, some two 
years ago, and we have had the pleasure of sitting in at various association 
meetings in the United States. I think the meetings in Toronto have been 
very beneficial. I think that possibly in other centres such a meeting together 
would be very beneficial. { think the meeting together on a national basis to 
simply discuss the matter between the large companies and the small companies, 
not forgetting that a number of these problems cannot be tackled by the smaller 
companies, would be of great benefit and that the suggestion put forward is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The association in Toronto is composed primarily of those interested in 
personnel work, particularly on the employers’ side. It is divided into two dis- 
tinct classes of members. Class ‘‘A’? members have to be connected with a 
manufacturing or other type of plant; Class ‘‘B’’ members may be engineers, 
such as I am, or college professors, departmental officials, or others interested in 
personnel matters. The officers of the association must be class “‘A’’ members. 
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They hold meetings in Toronto once a month, I think, from October to May, and 
discuss such subjects as I have already mentioned; accident prevention, medical 
service, cost accounting, employment records, methods of employment and 
industrial councils. The attendance at these meetings would average, I think, 
about forty. I believe most of the employers of Toronto who. are engaged in 
personnel work are members of the association, some of them being here to-day; 
there, of course, being many others. 

. The chief benefit of the association has been the discussion of problems that 
worked intimately into the daily routine of the men engaged. We have been | 
discussing the broad principles, but they discuss the means of working out 
policies that have been laid down. / Certain phases have been taken up; for 
instance, during the flu epidemic of last year I gave them a paper on the method 
of handling a flu epidemic in a city among their employees, and other different 
subjects have been taken up. They have gone outside their own association at 
times for speakers. Mr. Tom Moore spoke on the question of organized labour 
in industry. Other outside speakers have come in from time to time. 


It is purely an association for the discussion of problems intimately con- 
nected with the routine of the various members, and, I think, has served a very 
useful function in carrying on that work. It was originally The Employment 
Managers’ Association, but it was felt that that name should be changed to the 
Industrial Relations Association, and the change of name was put into effect. 
I think that in any large centre where there are a number of organizations in- 
terested in personnel work, it serves a very useful meeting place for the men 
connected with that work, so that they may discuss their problems as they 
come up. ; 

The secretary of the Association is G. W. Allan, Care of the Consumers’ 
‘Gas Company, 19 Toronto Street. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brown): I desire to state on behalf of the Minister 
of Labour, that we welcome the study and investigation of this whole subject, 
feeling that it cannot be otherwise than helpful, and we would welcome the 
extension of these study groups from one centre to another, and would be glad 
to assist in any way possible in furthering the work. 


Mr. Cuine: I wish I could adequately express my appreciation to Senator 
Robertson and to the Department of Labour for the opportunity of being here, 
and I want you, Sir, to understand that I personally appreciate it more than 
I can tell, and the people that I represent also appreciate it. It has given me an 
entirely new view of the Department of Labour. I have seen the broad-minded- 
ness and the wonderful spirit of co-operation exhibited by the Minister of 
Labour and the members of his department, and it makes me very proud of 
my home land. 3 


In connection with the matter that has been brought up, I think you have 
here in Canada your organization; I think it sits at the head of the table. I 
think you have your opportunity for accumulating and distributing information 
and I have full confidence in the ability of the Department of Labour to carry 
on the constructive and co-operative work that has been started here. 

Tur MInisTER oF Lasour: I am sure the Department, particularly so 
long as I have anything to do with it, will be delighted to be the convener of a 
gathering such as this, at least annually, if youfeel that we would not be imposing 
upon your principals. I think such a gathering would serve a very useful purpose, 
and that by means of it we could from year to year gauge the measure of pro- 
gress flowing from the efforts we are all endeavouring-to make; and that, when 
we realize what has been done by probably 12 or 15 large concerns in Canada 
during the past 18 months or so—some of them having more recently commenced 
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—we could come back here a year hence and see a picture that would be very 
encouraging to us all. I think it is very important, that strenuous efforts along 
this line should be made during a period such as that through which we are now 
passing—even more necessary than in a prosperous time when everything 
is on the ascending scale. If there is no objection, we can just assume that a. 
year hence, another conference of this sort, perhaps on a larger scale, may meet 
just as we have met now. And before you leave to-day, may I suggest that if in 
your minds it would be useful for the guidance of both employers and workmen 
throughout Canada that this delegation of employees engaged specially in this. 
work—the desire of every one of you being to promote the best interests of both 
employers and workmen—should by resolution place your views in concrete 
form, it would be of aid to others in reaching a decision as to their future conduct 
respecting this question. 

Mr. Corrry: Mr. Chairman, I should like to take this opportunity of en-. 
dorsing Mr. Ching’s remarks. At the same time, I should like to say a word in 
support of what has been said by Mr. Maclachlan. Mr. Maclachlan did very 
valuable work in the organizing committee of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Toronto. It was the feeling of most of us, and our desire, that we should 
some day in the not too dim and distant future see orginizstions seittered 
throughout Canada, so that ultimately there would be nation-wide organizations: 
of men who were interested in personnel work of every kind. The work done in 
Toronto in the lest two years has been wonderfully inspiring, and it is my hope, 
and I know it is Mr. Maclachlan’s, that that work may supplement any work 
that an annual gathering like this might do. I think it was with that spirit and 
with that ideal that Toronto in supporting work of that kind added something to 
the accomplishment of industrial relations in Canada. I know the officials of that 
organization would gladly help in any way possible any group or section or any 
individual manufacturer. I know full records are available for any interested 
parties, whether on the side of labour or on the side of capital, and that we will 
gladly supply any information to anyone who desires it. 

Dr. Stncuairn: Mr. Chairman, I also bear willing testimony to the fine. 
piece of work carried ou by this Industrial Organization in Toronto. 

I think we are particularly indebted to the Hon. Senator for the very careful , 
comprehensive and-wise statement made by him. I feel too that the suggestion 
that we should carry on from year to year is a wise one. It does appear to me 
that this piece of work, if it is to be nation-wide—and it should be nation-wide—. 
should very properly come under the guidance of the Department of Labour. 
We are particularly fortunate in having at the head of this department a man 
who is appreciative of both sides of the question. In reference to the question 
that Senator Robertson raised as to the spirit that exists between the industrial 
councils and organized labour, he used the very careful word “antidote.” As I 
understand it, organized labour has in mind the betterment of the conditions 
of the workingman. That is the ultimate end of all their operations. That is. 
the main idea also of the industrial councils. We are both headed towards the. 
same goal, and we are both sincere, I think. We want to be frank; and if that is 
the case there ought to be no antagonism, no opposition on the part. of either 
of these organizations to the other. I believe, after an experience of two years 
and over of the workings of these industrial councils in our own plants, that a very 
important contribution has been made to the solution of the labour question. 
I am aware of the fact that in certain circles in organized labour there has been 
some suspicion, and perhaps a lack of enthusiasm in regard to industrial councils. 
That is because of lack of education, but I believe that when education along 
these lines has become general, when the facts are known, we will all realize 
that there should be no antagonism to these organizations that are working 
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to the betterment of the economic conditions of the country. My own feeling i§ 
that there is a fear that industrial councils give a certain amount of control to 
the management. In our own plant we have not any arbitration clause, but we 
have found, gentlemen, that we have had two years of success. There has been 
harmony, and there has been a growing and continued growth of con- 
fidence. If the time should come when the matter of arbitration ought to be 
considered, we will cross the bridge when we come to the stream. We have found 
that the longer a man is in the employ of the company the greater is his loyalty 
and efficiency. There are bound to be a certain number of men who, because of 
lack of experience or because of a certain development or temperament, do not 
take kindly to it, but these men are becoming educated to it. I feel that the 
statement of the Senator has gone to the crux of the situation. I feel, as Mr. 
Ching has said, that it would be a good thing if this work were carried on under 
the conduct of the Minister of Labour, and I associate myself with that idea 
most heartily. 

Mr. Macuacuuan: I have been trying to be brief, and I think perhaps my 
error is in being too brief in the proposition that I put forward. The smaller _ 
companies possibly cannot afford to send representatives to attend meetings 
here, even annually. In Toronto, the meetings are held weekly to discuss intimate 
problems, such as visiting nurses, physicians, accident prevention, and so on, 
with which time should not be taken up here. Those questions could be taken up 
with a great deal of benefit to all concerned. No doubt annual meetings of this 
kind, convened by the Minister of Labour, are a great benefit to Canadian 
industry as a whole. Having worked with the Department for some two or 
three years, | know very well what has been done by the present Minister of 
Labour in developing Canadian industry. ; 

In speaking of another point that I raised, I had no doubt in my own min 
as to the advantage of councils, even during a period of depression, but I thought 
it would be well to bring out the ideas expressed by Mr. Ching and others, for 
the benefit of some industrial leaders who were not sold on the idea of industrial 
councils during the period when the wages were going up, that now, when the 
shoe is on the other foot, possibly might be no time to put them into effect. 
Personally, I feel that this is a far more opportune time to put them into effect 
than previously. : | 

Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, I ask for your further indulgence in order to 
say a few words. I am here as your invited guest from across the line, and 
because of that, and because I am a citizen of the United States and can claim 
no Canadian connections, perhaps I can speak just a little freely on the subject 
we have had under discussion as to a possible conflict between the Industrial 
Relations Association of America and the continuation of conferences such as 
we have had here. 

It has only been since I have been with the International Harvester Com- 
pany that I have got across the line at all. I remember in my school days the 
United States was printed in pink in the geography, and Canada was printed 
in pale yellow. When I came across the line I looked for the dividing line, but 
I have yet to see any difference either in the country or in the character of the 
people. We are all of a common race, and, I am sure, will want to continue as 
such. The Industrial Relations Association of America, as I see it, is more con- 
cerned with the intimate tactics of carrying on the personal relationship than with 
developing a strategy so far as local meetings are concerned, and I want to say to . 
you gentlemen of Canada that you are missing one big, fine opportunity if you 
allow to go unheeded the invitation of your Minister of Labour to continue such 
conferences as we have had here or fail to lend him not only your assistance but 
your active and hearty support in the programme which he has laid out. 
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The Industrial Relations Association of America has been in existence for 
some time, and yet it has not been called upon by the government to function 
along such lines as have been suggested here. I would like to suggest, Sir, that 
after all the two proposals made are not competitive but rather supplementary, 
the one to the other. I think the Industrial Relations Association will extend its 
work in Canada. I believe there will be in other communities, just as there is in 
Toronto, a grouping together of the men interested in personnel work for the 
exchanging of views and counsel as the development and furtherance of high 
ideals. - | | 

At the present time the only large clearing house seems to be the National 
Industrial Relations Association of America. I hope it will be international. 
It would well serve the Department of Labour in carrying out the programme 
which you have in mind, and I am sure you will always meet with an instant 
response from it. In the meantime you have an opportunity of taking advantage 
of this contact that has been established, and I would urge that if you have the 
certain broad strategy that you wish to develop you should feel free to call upon 
the people here and others with whom you come in contact. 3 

I wish I could express as eloquently as Mr. Ching has done the pleasure that 
I feel, as a stranger from across the line, in being invited to attend this conference. 
It is only attempting to paint the lily to tell you how much bigger labour can be 
made by such contacts as this. I shall go back to Chicago with the feeling that 
I have greatly profited, and shall have in the future, even more than in the past, 
an earnest and sincere desire to co-operate with you to the fullest extent of my 
ability. 


Statement of Mr. Quirk regarding the Operation of Joint Councils. 


Mr. Quirk: Mr. Chairman, in the discussion before the conference to-day 
you have referred to communications from various employers and it has. occurred 
to me that it might be of interest to tell what the other side thinks of industrial 
councils. There have been brief quotations of the opinions as expressed by the 
employees, but I rise to add from my own personal knowledge some opinions ex- 
pressed by the employees in reference to works councils. The Minister himself 
assigned me to the duty of investigating this question, and, to be perfectly frank, 
I was not so much interested in what was said by the employers, because they 
can take care of themselves, and have an opportunity of expressing their opinions. 
Being anxious to determine the truth as to this work,I asked some of the 
gentlemen if they would allow me to come in personal contact with their em- 
ployees, and I would like to express my appreciation of the courtesy and frank- 
ness of the way in which these gentlemen said: ‘‘Go and have all the talk you 
like with them.” I had an opportunity of meeting the employees in many com- 
panies—probably not as many as I would have liked—and the opinion which I 
arrived at as to what the employees think is probably expressed as well as it could 
be expressed in the words: ‘“‘Works councils remove all grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion, suspicion and discontent.’’? Those to whom I spoke were men with long 
records,—one having a record of eighteen years, one ten years, and one four 
years. They expressed their opinions freely, and the essence of what they said 
was: ‘‘We have removed suspicion.’’ This impressed me more than anything 
else, and I mention if for the purpose of corroborating what has been said as to 

_ the success on industrial councils. | 


General Discussion on Value of Personnel Work, Etc. 


Tur Cuarrman (Mr Brown): I think we would perhaps be‘interested in 
hearing from Mr. Young‘and Mr. Ching as to the value of the personnel work or 
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any other feature of the work which is being done in corporations in the United 

States, as well as from any among our own people here who would like to bring 

out this particular phase of the question. We have been discussing the question 

of publicity,—the written word. The Minister, I am sure, would be glad to have 
on record an expression of views as to the value of personnel work, for instance. 
Would you, Mr. Young, be good enough to give us your views and the benefit of 

of your experience on the foregoing subjects ? 


Mr. A. H. Youne: Mr. Chairman, I outlined in some detail this morning the: 
steps we are taking at our local plants, with regard to publicity, and the thought 
has been running through my mind as we sat here, ‘‘I wonder how you plan to: ~ 
distribute, if at all, the minutes of this meeting.’’ I notice with a great deal of 
interest the supplement to the LaBour GazETTE giving a résumé of the status of 
joint councils in industry, national and international, and I believe it is an ex- 

- tremely valuable document. I have already asked you for a number of copies,. 
which I intend to distribute to friends of mine in other companies as well as to a 
number of our own personnel men. It is an admirable brief on the subject. I 
would like to have at hand the expression of Senator Robertson in opening the 
meeting, and the various talks that he has given us. Ihave heard a great deal 
from Mr. Frye, and Mr. Coffey and Mr. Sinclair and the other gentlemen around 
the table, as I sat here, and have profited greatly by their description of the 
works in which they are engaged. I wonder if the Department of Labour has 
in mind the preparation of further supplements of this nature. If the officials 
of the Department are considering it, I would strongly urge that, if it is at all 
possible, we be furnished with copies of such publication as you may make of 
the minutes of this meeting. 


Possibly the Department might care to interest itself in the further 
development of certain parts of the technique of employment operation, group 
Insurance, co-partnership plans, profit-sharing and all the thousand and one of 
the various factors that go to make up the complete cycle of industrial relations. 
I am sure it would be of inestimable value. I would presume to say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that undoubtedly the Department would find it of great value in 
its own work. 


A question may arise from an employer as to what is the real value of spend- 
ing a good deal of time, let us say, on the introduction of a new employee into the 
shop. You know, it is only a short time ago that employment managers were 
bragging that they hired two or three men a minute. Now the consensus is 
changed entirely and we are beginning to boast that it takes two or three hours, 
two or three days, or two or three weeks at times, properly to install a new man 
in his job. The more thought we give it, the more commonsense we see and the 
more dollars and cents of return in this proposition of adequately explaining the 
company and the organization to an applicant for a position, so that he begins 
to feel that he is a real human being with a soul and with creative instincts and is 
recognized as such, rather than a mere cog in a machine. 


On the subject of labour turnover, I do not suppose any single question is 
more debated than the question of how it ought to be figured. Some people 
think now that we have had the wrong slant on that; that we are too much con- 
cerned with labour turnover and not enough with-labour stability. After all, 
what do we care how many men we have to sift through to get a steady, desirable 
applicant? A high labour turnover may be a true indication of effective recruiting 
rather than proof of poor employment practice, as some people not conversant 
with the subject have come to believe. 
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So on this subject of publicity I would respectfully suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there might be a means provided—I would 'say, at first thought, by 
occasional supplements to your very valuable LABourR GazETrE—whereby there 
would be available for a rather broad general distribution the minutes of such 
meetings as this and the analyses and findings of the various investigations of 
the Department on the technique of personnel work. \ 


t 

Now, as to the value of that work specifically, I think it is idle to discuss it. 
It is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. We have had portrayed 
to us the change that has come about in industry, and in the larger establishments 
it is absolutely necessary that we provide an organized means of restoring 
that human relationship which has been lost in industry. Without it, I am quite 
certain, industry could not have been as well mobilized as it was during the war. 
We have had our lesson there. We had the erystallization of the national thought | 
on just that subject. Now with the war ended—technically ended on this side of 
the line at least—we have come to a realization that as constructive peace 
measures, not only for international peace, but for industrial peace as well, these 
things which we began must be continued, must be carried to a greater refinement 
if we are eventually going to meet the present need of industry for harmony. 
We now realize that the interests of the employer and the employee are identical; 
that if the employees are to be certain of the maximum return for their labour, 

- good working conditions, happiness and prosperity, it must all come from the 

- prosperity of the business itself; and the prosperity of the business cannot be 
assured to the owner unless he has contented employees who are working with a 
real feeling that they are serving humanity well in their particular occupations 
and are happy and satisfied; and he can produce the best line of merchandise 
or the best quality of manufactured product only if he has the best working 
conditions and the best working force obtainable, working in a happy frame of 
mind. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Young. Mr. Ching, would you state your 
views ? 

Mr. Cuine: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Young, I think, has covered 
the ground quite thoroughly. It is very well recognized that in practically all 
of our large industries in the United States personnel work is necessary. The 
old haphazard way of having the foreman hire and discharge men was, to say 
the least, inefficient and in many instances inhuman. A foreman is in most in- 
stances not fitted by his training to select and hire men of the proper type from 
the broad viewpoint of the company. 


Furthermore; without some organized personnel work in a plant of any size, 
you have men coming into a department and going out of that department as un- 
fit, when as a matter of fact they would be eminently well fitted for some other 
department in the plant. 


Another important thing in connection with personnel work, that Mr. Young 
has touched on, is getting the man to feel at home on his job. The employment or 
industrial relations manager should function in such a way as to make the man 
feel at home on his job. Assuming that you have the proper man selected for the 
job, it is necessary to properly introduce him to the job. This may be carried 
out in various; ways; one of which is by having a training school for various 
operations within a plant. This is, in my opinion, very important in many plants. 

Therefore personnel work, or employment management, or industrial re- 
lations management—by whatever name it is called—is becoming so much a 
part of the industrial organization of our large companies that we are no longer 
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discussing it as theory. Especially in council work, such as Mr. Frye has dis- 
cussed, it is necessary to have a proper organization. And—if I may say here 
something which always makes me see red—we have had so many theorists getting 
into so-called personnel work, we have had so many persons using the idea of 
personnel work as a profession, that people have been getting away from the 
commonsense view of it. Personnel work is not a profession at all. To my mind 
it is a definite part of management. It is necessary to have a good common- 
sense man in charge of employment and allied matters in a plant. We have found 
it so from our experience, and I think that more and more of the large employers 
across the line are adopting the idea. 


As to what the functions of such a man are, that-of course depends a great 
deal on the type of plant. In some plants it may be that the manager or the 
superintendent may function in that capacity, but there must be someone who 
feels the responsibility of handling the human element, someone who has that 
job definitely placed on his shoulders. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Answering the point raised by Mr. Young as to publication 
of our proceedings here—it is our definite thought that we should bring out in 
bulletin form, as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs, a report of this con- 
ference; not necessarily a verbatim report, but one which would not overlook any 
important thought which has been contributed to our discussion. 


In addition to the pamphlet of information on Joint Councils in Industry 
with which we have started, and of which Mr. Young has spoken so kindly, our 
thought was that we would follow up with a bulletin of a brief kind indicating the 
different types of councils in existence in Canada. We have, in fact, the material 
for it on the table here at present. Apart from that, we are at present giving 
attention to other closely allied subjects, and trust that our publications on these 
lines will be of assistance. There is a special body in Canada, a very represent- 
ative body, working under the direction of the Research Council, which is going 
into the subject of industrial fatigue at the present time. The information which 
is contained in its reports will be made available to the widest possible extent. 
The subject of apprenticeship and industrial training is one on which I might 
speak, if I opened up on it, at some length, but I am not going to do so. 


The subject of training for industry is one on which we think we could, per- 
haps with advantage, bring out a general bulletin. The subject of unemployment 
insurance is another one in which the Department of Labour is interesting itself 
from the study point of view. The question was mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne. J am not going to dwell on it, but we are at the present time in- 
vestigating the subject and there probably will be a conference on that special 
subject in the early future for purposes of information and exchange of views in 
a preliminary way before any policy is formulated. 


Mr. Corrsey: With regard to personnel work in a small plant, I have accom- 
panying me at this conference Mr. Riggs, who is supervisor of our industrial 
relations department. Perhaps it would interest you to get an outline of the 
methods by which we handle our personnel. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Certainly, we would be very glad to hear from Mr. Riggs. 


Mr. F. L. Rigas: Mr. Chairman, some months ago our president was good 
enough to write for our book of information for employees an article on the 
history and aspirations of our plant, and I would just like to read a brief extract 
from his article: ; 


‘The company has always striven to conduct its affairs on sound, conserva= 
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tive business principles. It aims to produce goods which in quality and work- 
manship are unexcelled and which in service will be the best of their kind.” 


And again: “It strives to furnish steady employment to all members of its 
organization whether in factory, office or selling department, and it desires to 
advance always those in its service if their qualifications seem to warrant such 
advance.” 

And again: “It also earnestly requests the co- operation of each and every 

employee to preserve and enhance the good name and reputation of the company, 
thus promoting the interests of the company and the employees.”’ 


It was realized some time ago that the need and the value of a relations de- 
partment was a fact and not a theory, and in establishing the department certain 
functions were set down. ‘They come under the head of employment, factory 
training, adjustments, working conditions, health and safety, group relations, co- 
operative activities and general education. This is a rather ambitious pro- 
gramme, which was adopted about five months ago, and which we realize it will 
take a great deal of time to work out. 


We feel that one of the chief values of the he he orteest is in the research work 
which it may do, because many of the schemes which have been attempted by 
larger companies are not applicable to the smaller company, and it is a very 
serious responsibility to discern between all of these schemes and to see that the 
schemes which we adopt conform to the ability of the company to finance them 
and to the needs of the workers, with particular reference to their sex, nationality, 
and the conditions of work. 


In touching upon the employment of workers, we have adopted schemes 
which we think will add to the harmony of our relations. We engage the worker; 
we endeavour to classify him and by means of job analysis to place him in the 
work for which he is best fitted. On the other hand we supervise the discharge 
of employees and endeavour in preparing our turnover figures to have some 
comprehensive idea of what is in the mind of the man when he feels that he must 
leave us. 

With respect to group relations, I have the honour to be the secretary on 
the management side of the factory council, and, as Mr. Coffey has pointed out, 
the management endeavours merely to encourage plant activities. The Sick 
Benefit Society, the Athletic Association and various other employee activities 
are handled by the employees without any interferei:ce from the management, 
we merely giving them such assistance as our facilities afford. 


Under the head of co-operative activities we have included cafeteria, rest- 
room, legal aid, summer camps, transportation in the event of the city transpor- 
tation facilities being tied up on account of strike, noon-hour concerts, ete. 


The programme is an ambitious one, and we do not hope to put it all into 
effect for some time to come. We may find that conditions will make necessary 
certain changes in our plan, but we try to bear in mind always that any attempt 
which we make to increase the good relations between the company and the men 
must have something definite to which to tie. The productivity of the plant is 
the basis of all our activity, for we feel that unless our work does assist the pro- 
duction managers, it will of necessity fail in its purpose. 


Recall of Employee’s Representative. 


The Chairman: In connection with the operation of joint councils, has 
any general attention been given to the question of the recall or changing of 
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employees’ representatives on the joint councils? It is a matter which was. 
brought to our attention at one stage, the question of individual workmen 
being perhaps no longer representative in their views or acceptable to the 
employees. Is it a question which any member of the conference would like to- 
speak to? 


Mr. Frye: We have that in our plan. 
Mr. Youna: We have it also. 


Mr. Frye: We have provision in our plan that two-thirds of any group 
of voters that wish the recall of their employee representative may make a 
petition and forward that petition to the executive board of the employee re- 
presentatives, which is their general chairman and the chairman of their com- 
mittee. If the executive board of the employee representatives pass favourably 
on that, the recall goes into effect. This gives a little balance to any recall 
which may be started without the proper foundation or the proper information. 
In case the employees of any group send through a petition for recall, very 
often the chairman of the executive board can go into that and explain a number 
of things which the employees of that group did not understand when they 
started their recall proceedings. 


Dr. Stncuair: Mr Chairman, I rise just to make a suggestion. In the very 
admirable speech of the Minister this morning he suggested that probably it 
might be thought advisable as a result of our conference to put in some sort of 
resolution an expression of our views. I feel that there have been some things. 
said by most of the gentlemen around the table that probably might be wisely 
put into some sort of statement as an expression of our views, and I would 
suggest that the following gentlemen retire to formulate some sort of statement 
that might be submitted to the conference. Then we could discuss it and adopt. 
it, if it is found satisfactory, or amend it. I make the suggestion coupling with 
it the names of Mr. Coffey, Mr. Frye, Mr. Winter, Mr. Olzendam and Mr. Day. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is it your pleasure, then, to accept this suggestion ? 


The suggestion was adopted. 
Effect of Joint Councils on Output. 


Mr. Day: I would lke to ask, Mr. Chairman, an expression from some of 
the gentlemen here as to whether or not any contribution has been made to: 
production from the working of the councils. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: As to the question of production, we have a brief reference 
to the subject in the case of certain Canadian companies in the departmental 
bulletin on joint councils in industry.. It is very brief. It contains no figures. 
Does anyone desire to speak to that subject? \ 


Mr. Winter: Mr. Chairman, although it would be a difficult matter in our 

. business In any way to put in figures the additional production that we have 
obtained through the working out of the plant councils, still we are of the 
opinion that there has been some improvement in the production of our work 
owing to the fact that the plant councils have co-operated with the company 
in the way of agreeing to have less men on certain classes of work, and that those 
men have actually produced approximately the same as was produced by a 
greater number of men. Of course it is an economy that is pretty hard to 
define in dollars and cents or in actual production, in a company operating the 
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way the telephone company does, but we all believe that there has been some 
considerable saving owing to the operation of the plant councils. 


Mr. VALENTINE: Like Mr. Winter, I feel it is a difficult matter to estimate 
just what, if any, benefit you get in production through the working of indus- 
trial councils. It is true that in our factory we are now getting better results 
than we obtained a year or two ago, but of course it is not all due to industrial 
councils. However, I think that as far as our company is concerned, the. in- 
dustrial council has proven a means of contact with the management, and vice 
versa, and that it has resulted in a better understanding and a better feeling 
and undoubtedly has had a beneficial effect. As to just what percentage of 
improvement there has been, I would not like even to hazard a guess. 


Dr. Stncuair: I would like to add just one brief word. I may say generally 
that we have found that the industrial councils have added to the efficiency 
and to production; and in saying that, I agree with Mr. Valentine, who has. 
added that we must not place it all to the credit of the industrial councils, 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference. 


Mr. Correy: Mr Chairman, I take pleasure in submitting the resolution 
that has been approved by the Resolution Committee. I will read it out. 


ReEsoLvep, That the members of the group assembled in conference at 
the call of Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, do hereby express 
our sincere appreciation of the opportunity presented to get together for 
a frank discussion of human relationship in industry. The members of the 

conference believe that the broad-minded attitude of the Minister and 
members of the Department cannot fail to bring about a higher degree of 
confidence in the Department on the part of those who are engaged in in- 
dustry, whether they be employer or employee, and will eventually bring 
about a better eae of the problems of industry on the part of 
all. 

It is the consensus of opinion expressed by the members of the con- 
ference that the work thus far conducted in the field of industrial councils 
justifies a continuation of the confidence of both employee and employer. 


We would welcome further conferences along similar lines, to be called 
at the discretion of the Minister of Labour. _ 


THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the subject is before you in the terms that 
you have heard read. 


Mr. WintERS: I second the motion. 
The motion was agreed to unanimously. 


Mr. Sincuair: We have already expressed our appreciation individually. I 
would like to move, so that it may be on the minutes: That we gentlemen as- 
sembled express our very sincere appreciation to the Minister and the Depart- 
ment of Labour, notably Mr. Brown, for their invitation and for the courtesies 
extended to us while in- conference and also offer our congratulations in regard 
to the success of this conference. 


Mr. Frye: I second the motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. Macracuuan: I do not want to make a formal resolution, but might 
I suggest that the plans of the various plants here represented be made ap- 
pendices to the minutes of this meeting? We have been talking in regard to 
the benefits of these plans. Some of us know most of the plans, but I do not 
think any of us know them all in detail. In using these minutes as information 
I think it would be of great assistance to all of us and certainly to those outside, 
if the minutes are sent out in digest form, s have the detail plans as a euide 
to look at. It is merely a suggestion. 


Tue Carman: In reply to your suggestion I might state that we have in 
course of preparation a bulletin dealing with the individual plans and the in- 
formation will shortly be available, in the form of a separate publication. 


Concluding Remarks of the Minister of Labour. 

It was because of my having had the opportunity and pleasure of at- 
tending the function to which Mr. Olzendam referred that I conceived the 
idea of calling a meeting of this sort. J have never seen a more clear-cut 
demonstration of the usefulness of co-operation than was exemplified at the 
function referred to. There were 275 employees and officials of the Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Company gathered together at their convention, which 
lasted, I think, two days. On the evening of the 7th the employees gave a ball, 
and I have no doubt the Company helped them. The President of the Company 
led the grand march with the wife of one of the employees. 


I was not present on that occasion, but I was present at the banquet on 
the following evening, and the spirit of confidence and co-operation that was 
exemplified there was to me truly wonderful. It was while sitting at that 
table and incidentally learning that the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company 
had a special man who had given his whole time and attention to this phase of 
their work, that the thought occurred to me that there are other companies in 
Canada who are doing the same thing, companies of which I know and there 
may be many of which I do not know. Before leaving the Soo, I talked with 
the management of the Spanish River Company and also of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation respecting the advisability of having a meeting at which the gentlemen 
engaged in industrial relations work for their respective employers might come 
together. I thought it would-be interesting and profitable for them to be brought 
together and to get detailed information as to the policy and lines of action they 
have followed, knowing full well that such information would be invaluable to the 
Department, particularly to the officers of the department who are undertaking 
to develop and promote the industrial councils idea and to improve relations 
between capital and labour in Canada. 

There are two points that I would lke to dwell upon just briefly. One, 
mentioned by Mr. Stevenson, is this: whether or not it is desirable to work 
through or with organized labour where such exists. The British idea and the 
general policy adopted by the Whitley council plan it that both employers and 
workmen should be organized, because without that organization the employees 
do not speak with the authority with which they would naturally be vested if 
they were speaking on behalf of the members of a society. I do not think any 
employer in this country questions a man’s right to be a member of any fraternal 
society or church, and I think there are very few who even ask an employee 
whether he is a member of a trades union or not; but I think there is a tendency 
on the part of some employers to refrain from dealing with their workmen 
through their unions. I have had some experience in connection with that work 
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during the past 25 years—it has been largely confined to railroad service— 
and it has shown that the officials of our large railways in Canada, and | think 
the same applies very largely to the United States, if they are asked, will say, as 
they have said to me on several occasions, that they would not have their em- 
ployees unorganized if they could, that because of their employees being so widely 
distributed it is a physical impossibility for the executive or the management 
to be in anything like intimate touch or relationship with them and it is therefore 
necessary that some organized means be available whereby the grievances of 
the individual employees may be brought to the attention of the executive officials 
in a proper, systematic, and organized manner. That may not apply to so great 
an extent in an industry where the employees are congregated together in a 
small area; nevertheless, I fancy it is true that in an organization that employs 
more than 1,000-men it is not possible for the executive heads to be in close touch 
with the details as they affect each individual. 
I believe that the fear of many employers—who perhaps, have not had 
extensive experience in operating with their labour in an organized way—is 
that there will be coercion on the part of the employees if they are solidly 
organized. I think the industrial councils plan of placing responsibility— 
perhaps small at first but gradually increasing—upon the workmen themselves, 
is a very good antidote to any tendency on the part of the workmen who are 
strongly organized to carry their organized power to unreasonable lengths. 1 
think it is true that any man as responsibility comes to him is more prone to 
look at both sides of the sheet before deciding what he shall write upon it. If 
the industrial council plan had not been brought into existence I am very sure~ 
that to-day our industrial difficulties would be much greater than they are, 
and that because of it, thousands of men in this country and hundreds of 
thousands of men in other countries have had their viewpoints altered and have 
seen and realized the difficulties with which their employers have to contend, 
and that it has been a wholesome antidote. 
But that is not all. The most important thing in any country is public — 
opinion. As industry grew and as large aggregations of capital came into 
control of industry and thousands of workmen came under one management, 
more and more, by reason of the education that came to our people through 
the press, the view became prevalent that the manufacturer and employer were 
pirates exploiting labour. You know, and I know, that that is not so; neverthe- 
less that view has grown in the public mind, and it is necessary and important 
to industry and to the future prosperity and. welfare of the State itself that the 
fact and not the illusion should be the impression and conviction resting in the 
public mind. It is necessary, therefore, that through the instrumentality of 
the industrial council movement the employees should become convinced that 
the employers are playing the game fairly with the cards face up on the table; 
and they should be convinced that they are welcome to an understanding of all 
the details that it is essential for them to know, and should realize the problems 
facing industry and the employer. Then they will realize that their success is 
bound up with the success of the industry in which they are employed. Those 
thousands of employees will simply act as levellers in the larger load which 
moulds public opinion, and public opinion will be guided and moulded very 
largely by the expressions of view and the statements of employees themselves. 
The evidence that is given and the expressions of opinion that are uttered by the 
employees generally in industries, have a great infiuence upon the public opinion 
of the whole community, and an industry must have the commendation and the 
approval of the public generally, or it will find itself in difficulties. 
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I think it may be found a wise policy on the part of Canadian employers 
to deal with and through their employees who have decided to organize them- 
selves in a systematic way; and where organizations among the workmen do not 
exist that fact should be no bar to the establishment of an industrial council. 
I believe that as a result of the very commendable work of the firms with which _ 
you have been associated, and through the efforts and such assistance as the 
Department of Labour has been able to give in extending and promoting the 
thought in the minds of the other employers in Canada, a campaign of education 
has been launched that will inspire confidence in the: minds of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of workmen and other citizens of the country that will 
redound to the ultimate benefit and profit not only of the industries and the 
workmen employed therein, but to the happiness and prosperity of the whole - 
community. It is perhaps unbecoming of me to suggest to you, gentlemen, 
anything, concerning education along this: line, but it seems to me reasonably 
consistent to ask if you could not circulate amongst your fellow employers 
throughout Canada, who have not yet given close study to this.question, the 
plans that you have adopted and the results of your experience so far as they 
have proved beneficial. It would be rendering a PORES service to industry and 
to Canada. 


Please be assured that it is not only the duty of the Department of Labour 
but our pleasure to do anything we can to aid in the furtherance of this im- 
portant work, and that nothing that any employer in Canada, or that any 
worker or organization of workers may ask of us in the way of information, will 
be refused. The Department of Labour is the servant of the people of Canada, 
regardless of whether they be employers or workmen. 


We have on many occasions received valuable assistance and information 
from other countries. We keep in particularly close touch with the Departments 
of Labour at Washington and London, and we will be glad to contribute from 
time to time such information as may seem to us to be useful to you and to 
labour in Canada. 


I hope that as a result of our gathering together here on this occasion there 
may be a substantial extension in this good work throughout the country. And 
- again, may I say that I feel doubly indebted to Mr. Ching and Mr. Young, and 
to their employers, for their kindness and for the valuable information which 
they have been good enough to give us. Mr. Quirk and Mr. Stevenson will be for 
some time to come engaged in giving special attention to this work—to visiting 
employers or employees who may express a desire concerning industrial councils; 
they will lend any assistance that they can in the promotion of this most com- 
mendable spirit of co-operation and usefulness. Mr. Brown will be at head- 
quarters here assisted by Mr. Hereford who is an experienced’ industrial 
engineer ; Mr. Brown has been an official of the department for many years and 
will give special attention to the work at this end. Your continued co-operation 
is respectfully solicited and earnestly desired, and our services at all times are 
at your disposal. 


May I ask you gentlemen to be good enough to convey the appreciation of 
the Department of Labour.and of the Government to the executives who preside 
over and govern the destinies of the various institutions and industries with 
which you are connected and assure them of our thanks for their action in 
sending you here, and for your coming, and for the co- -operation which they, 
through you, have given and are giving to us. 
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May I also say this, because it is true? Coming from the ranks of labour, 
and having been for a number of years an international officer of one of our big 
international organizations, I felt very reluctant in assuming the administration 
of the affairs of the Department of Labour, thinking that the employers generally, 
who did not know me might feel that their interests were prejudiced by reason of 
a labour man undertaking to administer that Department. My experience has: 
been entirely to the contrary. Whatever little success and progress the Depart- 
ment may have enjoyed during the past couple of years, since I have been 
connected with it, has been very largely due to the fact that I have had appar- 
ently the undivided confidence and support and co-operation of employers: 
generally in Canada. The membership, individually and collectively, of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and organizations of employers subsidiary 
to that, have one and all shown a keen desire to play the game fairly and to co- 
operate with the Department in its efforts to deal honestly by all men. Words. 
can scarcely express the appreciation aad the gratitude that I feel because this’ 
is the fact, and, while one comes in contact with very many experiences that are 
depressing and discouraging, that thought or that feeling has been a source of 
encouragement to me continually. So long as it happens to be our fate to work 
together in the future, as we have done in the past, I trust that the same cordial 
relations and the-spirit of confidence that has pervaded our associations up to now 
may continue-and grow and that we may have in reality an industrial council in 
which employers and workmen and the Department of Labour may feel that this: 
is to be a family compact bent upon the same aim and for the same purpose. 


THe CHarrMan: Any further remarks now that anyone wishes to make? If 
not, [ am going to declare the conference adjourned until our next meeting. 


The conference adjourned. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a summary of the pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, during 1920, 
and an account of the matters leading 
up to the general strike of coal miners 
in Great Britain. 


The month 
din brief 


At the beginning of March unemploy- 
ment among trade unions was 16.12 per 
eent of the total membership as com- 
pared with 13.07 at the beginning of 
February, and 4.33 at the beginning of 
March, 1920. According to returns 
received from about 5,000 firms there 
‘was a continuance in the decline of un- 
employment, the decline being more 
marked than in the previous month. 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods continued to decline, 
averaging $13.23 at the beginning of 
March as compared with $14.08 in Feb- 
ruary, $15.98 in March, 1920, $15.77 in 
March, 1919, and $7.68 in March, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during March than 
during February, and also greater than 
during March, 1920. ‘There were in 
existence during the month 26 strikes 
involving about 3,252 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 52,928 work- 
ine days. At the end of the month 
there were on record 16 strikes involving 
about 1,735 workpeople. 


Proceedings During March the 
under the Department received a 
Industrial report from one Board 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation vestigation established 
Act to deal with a dispute 


between the Temiskam- 
ing Mine Managers’ Association and 
their employees at Cobalt, being miners, 
millmen, etc. Eight applications were 
received for the establishment of 
Boards, and Boards were established in 
connection with two of these appli- 
eations. 


Provincial At a recent session of 
action on the Provincial Legisla- 
Recommend- ture of British Colum- 
ations of bia a number of laws 
Washington were passed giving effect 
Conference to the draft conventions 


and recommendations of 
the First International Labour Con- 
ference (League of Nations). These 
laws included the Night Employment 
of Women Act, the Hours of Work Act, 


the Employment of Children Act, the 


Night Employment of Young Persons 
Act, and the Maternity Protection Act. 
An amendment was also passed to the 
Employment Agencies Act, Repeal Act, 
with a view to the more effective sup- 
pression of private employment agencies. 
This legislation covers all the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the 
Washington Conference within the juris- 
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diction of the province, with the excep- 
tion of the recommendation concerning 
“the protection of women and children 
from lead poisoning, a risk not incurred 
by women and children engaged in indus- 
try in British Columbia. The above laws 
are to come into operation on a date to be 
fixed by the lieutenant-governor by pro- 
clamation concurrently with, or after, 
the coming into operation of similar 
laws in the other provinces of the Do- 
minion. No laws have yet been passed 
this year in the other provinees relating 
to these matters, but it is understood 
that the Ontario Government will pro- 
pose the holding of a conference of 


representatives of the various provincial 


governments with a view to obtaining 
concurrent action. It may be pointed 
out that some of the draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Washington 
Conference are already covered by exist- 
ing provincial laws. 


Representatives of the 
International Shipping 
Federation and the In- 
ternational Seafarers’ 
Federation met in con- 
ference at Brussels on January 24-26 
under the chairmanship of M. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, to consider the question 
of hours of labour on board ship. Two 
commissions were appointed by the con- 
ference each consisting of four members 
of each side and the secretaries of the 
two federations. One commission will 
deal with the hours of the deck and en- 
gine room staffs and the other with the 
general service staffs. It was arranged 
that these bodies should meet within 
thirty days and prepare reports for sub- 
mission to a new conference which will 
be convened by the Director of the 
International Labour Office. 


International 
Ship Owners 
and Seamen’s 
Conference 
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Agenda of At the request of the 
National National Joint Confer- 
Industrial ence Board of the Build- 


ing and Construction 
Industry in Canada, a 
National Industrial 
Conference of the Build- 
ing and Construction Industry has been 
called by the Minister of Labour to meet 
at Ottawa on May 3, next. The follow- 
ing subjects which have been agreed 
upon by a joint committee of em- 
ployers and workers, will be discussed 
at the Conference: (1) Existing con- 
ditions in the industry; (a) shortage 
of dwelling, commercial and public 
buildings, (b) seasonal nature of the 
industry and possible methods of re- 
gulation. (2) apprenticeship and craft- 
manship: (a) consideration of National - 
Joint Conference Board proposals, (b) 
development of technical training. (3) 
costs and production: (a) factors in 
building costs, (b) efficiency and its 
relation to production, (¢) hours of la- 
bour, (d) wages and their relation to 
cost of living. (4) Conditions of em- 
ployment: (a) distribution of labour, 
(b) unemployment insurance, (c) in- 
dustrial safety. (5) Development of | 
Joint Industrial Councils. 


Conference of 
Building 


Industries 


A demonstration of 


Value of ir 
shop committee the value of shop com- 
demonstrated mittees and of their as- 


sociation with the man- 
agement, was recently given in the plant 
of the Robb Engineering Works of Am- ~ 
herst, N.S. Before tendering for certain 
work in which keen competition was 
anticipated the company explained the 


‘situation fully to a shop committee of 


their machinists and suggested that they 
agree to a ten per cent wage reduction 


for this job only, the company also agree- 


ing to pay a bonus representing one- 
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half of the difference between the esti- 
mated shop costs and the actual costs in 
the event of any saving being made. 
This reduction was accepted by the men. 
A similar proposal, with the omission of 
the bonus, was made to the moulders’ 
and coremakers’ committee and agreed 
to by them. On all other work the exist- 
ing agreement remains in force. 


The February issue of 
The Imperial Oil Review 
contains an outline of 
the work accomplished 
under the Annuities and 
Benefits department of 
the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 
1920, the second year of its operation. 
Under this department, every employee 
who has been with the company for 
- twelve months’ continuous service is in- 
sured at the company’s expense, the 
amount of insurance being from $500 
to $2,000 according to the length of ser- 
vice and earnings. On December 31, 
1920, there were 4,312 employees in- 
sured for a total amount of $3,472,130, 
an average of $805 per employee. In 
1920, there were 23 deaths of employees 
who were insured for a total amount of 
$26,184, an average of $1,138 for each 
member. Forty-eight per cent of em- 
ployees had no imsurance other than 
provided under this plan. Twenty-five 
employees were placed on the annuity 
list during the year. The average age 
of the annuitants was 67 years, the 
average service 23 years, and the average 
annuity, $708. Approximately $41,000 
were distributed to 760 employees during 
the year on account of sickness disability, 
and $66,000 for accident benefits. The 
time loss due to sickness was 12,000 days, 


Annuities and 
insurance 
benefits of 
Imperial! Oil 
Company 
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and to accidents 4,014 days. Insurance 
to the amount of $487,892 was cancelled 
owing to insured employees leaving the 
company’s service. 


Employment 
of Women, 
Young Persons 
and Children’s 
Act of Great 
Britain. 


In order to give effect 
to certain conventions of 
the International La- 
bour Organization of 
the League of Nations 
the British Parliament 
has passed an Act (Employment of Wo- 
men, Young Persons and Children Act) 
providing that no child under the age 
of: 14 years shall be employed in any 
industrial undertaking or in any ship, 
other than vessels upon which only mem- 
bers of the same family are employed, 
or school or training ships. Every ship- 
master is required to keep a register of 
all persons under the age of 16 years 
employed on board his vessel or a list 
of them in the articles of agreement, 
and of the dates of their births. Indus- 
trial undertakings include mines, quar- 
ries and other works for the extraction 
of minerals from the earth. 


On the joint application of the em- 
ployer and the majority of the work- 
people in a factory or workshop, the 
Home Secretary may make orders au- 
thorizing the employment of women and 
young persons of 16 or 17 years at any 
time between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on 
week days and between 6 am. and 2 
p.m. on Saturdays in shifts averaging 
not more than 8 hours per day. This 


‘provision is to remain in force for a 


period of five years. 


By an order of the Secretary of State 
the provisions of this Act relating to the 
employment of children at sea shall take 
effect on July 1, 1921. 
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British Labour The Joint Delegate 
and Conference on wunem- 
unemployment ployment convened by 


the National Executive 
of the British Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, which met on January 
27, re-assembled on February 238 in order 
to consider the reply of the government 
to the recommendations made in the 
report of the Special Joint Committee 
at the previous meeting. These recom- 
mendations were set forth.in the March 
issue of the Laspour GAZETTE, on page 
295, 

The Conference unanimously agreed 
that Labour should continue to press 
for the adoption of the measures outlined 
in the report by every legitimate means 
within its power. A resolution in part 
as follows was carried with a few dis- 
sentients: 

‘“‘That this conference, representative 
of the whole Labour movement, is‘ of 
opinion that the Government’s policy of 
merely extending the Unemployment In- 
surance Act is lamentably inadequate 
to meet the present situation and bears 
little relation to the existing human 
suffering; and emphatically reiterates 
its demand that comprehensive steps be 
taken to restore international trade, and 
to organize without delay national 
schemes of work, and that those for 
whom no employment is provided should 
be found adequate maintenance. 

‘‘The conference concurs with the pro- 
posal of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party that every possible step should be 
taken to press this question on the at- 
tention of the House of Commons, and 
to insist that the Government should 
take immediate action for the benefit of 
the unemployed.’’ 


Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 
1921, Great 
Britain 


The Unemployment 
Insurance. Act, 1921, 
amending the previous 
acts of 1920, came into 
foree in Great Britain 
on March 3 last. The new act increases 
the weekly rate of benefit to 20s. for 
men and 16s. for women and to half 
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these amounts for boys and girls between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. On 
July 4 next contributions will also be 
increased, the employer paying for men, 
women, boys and girls 6d., 5d., 3d., and 
214d. respectively, the employees of these 
different classes paying respectively 5d., 
4d., 214d. and 2d. These increases, both 
benefits and contributions, will cease to 
have effect on July 1, 1923. Up to July, 
1922, a maximum of 16 weeks’ benefit 
may be drawn in each of two special 
periods from March 3 to November 2, 
1921, and from November 3 to July 2, 
1922. After that date the maximum will 
be 26 weeks in any insurance year. 
The chief qualification for the receipt 
of benefit during the two special periods 
will be the furnishing of proof of em- 
ployment in work insurable under the 
Act of 1920, in at least 20 weeks since 
December 31, 1921, and proof that the 
applicant is normally in insurable em- 
ployment, is genuinely seeking whole 
time employment, and is unable to 
obtain it. In the case of ex-Service men 
and women and merchant seamen the 
number of weeks in which employment 
must be proven since December 31, 1919, 
is reduced to 10, and in certain cases this 
proof may be waived altogether. The 
rule limiting the amount of benefit pay- 
able to one week’s benefit for every six 
contributions is suspended until July 2, 
1922. 


Unemployment Among the proposals 
benefits of for dealing with unem- 
Rowntree Cocoa ployment which have 
Works, England been suggested in Eng- 

land, the principle that 
each industry should take care of its 
own unemployed has received support 
in some quarters. The Rowntree Cocoa 
Company has adopted this plan at its 
works at York along the lines recom- 
mended by a committee composed equal- 
ly of representatives of the company 
and of the employees. The scheme ap- 
plies to all employees between the age 
of 20. and the age at which they become 
entitled to pensions from the company. 
Workers who are thrown out of work are 
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granted full benefit based on average 
earnings, while those put on short time 
receive partial benefit. . Full benefit 


~ secures to an unmarried worker 50 per 


eent of his average earnings, while the 
married man receives in addition 10 per 
cent for a dependent wife and a further 5 
per cent for each dependent child under 


16 years of age, but the total benefit must . 
not exceed 75 per cent of his average. 


earnings. The maximum benefit is 
£5 per week and the minimum {£1 5s. 
The benefit is payable for fifteen weeks 
to all thrown out of work who have 
been with the firm for two and a half 
years. For those who have been em- 
ployed for less than this period the term 
of benefit is proportionately less, and an 
extra week’s benefit is granted for each 
complete year of service over two and 
a half years. Short time day workers 
who are employed less than 90 per cent 
of the normal full time, and piece work- 
ers employed less than 85 per cent of 
full time, receive partial benefits. The 
cost of the scheme will be borne by the 
company. The scheme is to be adminis- 
tered by an unemployment committee 
appointed by the central works council 
and composed of nine members, all of 
whom must be actively engaged in the 
company’s business and two of whom 
must be women. The scheme was put 
into operation at the beginning of this 
year. The company reserves the right 
to terminate the scheme by three months’ 
notice in case of necessity. | 


The first annual Con- 
ference of the South 
African Industrial Fed- 
eration, was held at 
Johannesburg, in Jan- 
uary, with about 150 
delegates of federated unions present, 
representing 60,000 members. This 
Federation is organized in five depart- 
ments; building and construction, manu- 
facturing and general production; pub- 
le utilities; transport, communication 
and civil service; and mining. The 
question of unemployment was referred 
to a committee which brought in a report 


. Annual Con- 
ference of 
South African 
Industria! 
Federation 
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containing the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) That unemployment be a 
charge upon those sections responsible 
for its solution, viz.: (a) the employers; 
(b) the workers; (ec) the state; (2) 
That an employment fund be created 
by: (a) a eontribution from wages; 
(5b) a progressive tax on profits; (c) a 
eontribution from the state; (3) That 
adequate provision be made for the sup- 
port of the aged and infirm. These 
recommendations were remitted for 
further consideration. A resolution was 
adopted by the conference requesting 
the government to provide for the crea- 
tion of a permanent industrial board 
to co-operate and sit in conjunetion with 
parliament and provincial eouncils and 
to advise on all matters concerning the 
industries, and the development of the 
resources of the country. 


The results of a study 
of ‘‘Housing by Em- 


Housing by 
employers in 


the United ployers in the United 
States States’’ are contained 

in Bulletin No. 263 of 
the United States Bureau of Labour 


Statistics (283 pages). The investiga- 
tion covered two distinet types of com- 
munities, namely, manufacturing and 
mining towns, 213 companies being 


_chosen as representative of all employers 


providing housing accommodation for 
their workers. These selected companies, 
which operated 423 distinct establish- 
ments, employed 462,991 men, of whom 
160,645, or 34.4 per cent were housed by 
their employers. The 423 plants in- 
vestigated were made up as follows: 
bituminous coal mining, 163; anthracite 
eoal mining, 104; iron mining, 36; cop- 
per and gold mining, 11; iron, steel and 


allied industries, 38; explosives, 95; 
textiles, 54; miscellaneous industries, 
LY, 


Company housing dates from the time 
when industry passed from the home 
to the factory. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, it is_ stated, 
‘many colonial iron masters ruled with 
almost feudal sway over a neighboring 
settlement of their labourers and country 
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people, and such enterprises often be- 
came the nucleus of a permanent vil- 
lage.’’ The primary reason for a hous- 
ing policy lay in the impossibility of 
supplying homes for the workers in a 
new district by ordinary methods of 
commercial buildings. This condition is 
still common in mining communities and 
is becoming increasingly prevalent in 
industrial undertakings, owing to the 
present movement of industry away 
from overcrowded centres. But apart 
from the motive of necessity, employers 
also find that the creation of a company 
town ensures the character and loyalty 
of their workers. ‘‘Tenants for com- 
pany houses,’’ says the report, ‘‘are 
selected not because they are skilled, but 
on the basis of their indispensability and 
of their faithful and loyal-service with 
the company.’’ The advantages of com- 
pany housing as noted by employers in the 
course of the present inquiry and sum- 
marized in the report, are that a better 
class of workmen is secured and retained 
with less labour turn-over; that better 
living conditions increase the loyalty of 
the workers, and render them more con- 
tented and efficient; that ‘‘a better 
control of the labour situation is secur- 
ed;’’ and that it is profitable to the 
company, facilitating ‘‘part time’’ work, 
and keeping the company favourably 
before the public. The real ‘‘company 
town,’’ however, is declared to be the 
product of industrial isolation as shown 
by its greater prevalence in mining. 
Rents of company houses are stated to 
be moderate and are well within the 
means of the low-paid wage earner, 68.6 
per cent being said to have rented in 1916 
for less than $8 a month. The cost of 
housing to the employer, however, is 
given at the very low figure of $383 per 
employee houses, this calculation being 
based upon the cost. of the houses alone, 
not including land or improvements. 
On this housing investment the em- 
ployer on the average gets a gross return 
of 8.3 per cent, a percentage based on 
the original cost as reported by 60 com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania coal com- 
panies, however, are said to obtam a 
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gross annual revenue of 11 per cent on 
the total inventory value of the houses 
erected by them for their workers. Few 
employers use a formal written lease 
in letting company houses to the em- 
ployees, occupation being by ‘“‘tenancy- 
at-will’’, terminable at the pleasure of 
either party without notice. Where 
leases exist they contain provisions which 
are stated to have a ‘‘potent influence 
in times of strikes.’’ 


Minimum The Monthly Labour 
wage laws Review of the United 
in United States Department of 
States Labour contains in its 


issue for March a review 
of a report of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics on minimum wage legislation in 
the United States. In 1913, the first state — 
law of this kind was passed in Massa- 
chusetts, and there are now minimum 
wage laws in 18 states as well as in the 
District of Columbia and Costa Rica. 
Mr. Lindley D. Clark, the writer of the 


review, sums up the results of these 


laws as follows: 

‘‘The conelusion is inevitable that the 
allegations of injury to the workers as 
a result of minimum wage laws are with- 
out foundation, and that employers find 
it at least feasible to operate under the 
law, while many of them are its ardent 
supporters.. General legislation to 
equalize interstate competition, for 
which a number of employers expressed 
a wish, would appear to be desirable 
if practicable; though it was repeatedly 
pointed out in the Pacific Coast States 
that their very considerable industrial 
development of recent years had ‘taken 
place under this type of legislation. Not 
only have these laws secured to women 
increased pay in large aggregate 
amounts, but they have at the same time © 
standardized competitive conditions in 
the locality, and largely done away with 
the secrecy that many employers have 
practised as to individual rates, by 
which unwarranted discriminations have 
been made possible inside their estab- 
lishments—results of great value from 
moral and economic standpoints. ”’ 


Jottings 
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The Third Interna- 
tional Labour Confer- 
ence of the League of Nations, which is 
to be held next October, will meet at 
Geneva, the seat of the League. In a 
communication to the press, Mr. Ernest 
Greenwood, American correspondent of 
the International Labour Office, states 
that there is no basis for published re- 
ports that the conference will be held in 
Japan. He points out that to hold it 
elsewhere than at the seat of the League 
of Nations would require a vote of the 
full conference. 


A branch has been formed in the 
Social Insurance Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the study of 
all questions connected with disabled 
men, and more especially with those who 
were disabled in the Great War. 


One of the recommendations of the 
First International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) was to the effect 
that arrangements be made for the dis- 
infection of wool infected with anthrax 
spores, either in the country exporting 
such wool or at the port of entry. In 
conformity with this recommendation, 
an order-in-council was passed by the 
Dominion Government on August 12, 
1920, approving regulations made under 
the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, re- 
quiring the furnishing of sanitary certi- 
ficates by foreign exporters as to the 
cleanliness and freedom from infection 
of wool and hair destined for Canada. 
The forms of these certificates were 
further amended by an Order-in-Coun- 
cil of February 21, in order to render 
them more explicit. 


Mr. W. L. Griffiths, secretary of the 
High Commissioner for Canada in Lon- 
don, England, has been appointed as 
substitute for the Honourable G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, at a 
meeting of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization to 
be held at Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
12. 


Under General Order No. 330, dated 
_ February 16, 1921, of the Board of 
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Railway Commissioners for Canada, all 
railway companies within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board are required to adopt 
and put into force not later than June 
1, 1921, certain regulations regarding 
the inspection, general design, construc- 
tion, and care of railway steam, boilers, 
other than boilers of locomotives and 
boilers used solely for heating purposes. 
The chief mechanical officer of each rail- 
way company is held responsible for the 
enforcement of these regulations, and 
the mechanical engineer must determine 
the working pressure of the boiler. 


An order-in-council P. C. 959, passed 
by the Dominion Government on March 
19, 1921, extends indefinitely the pro- 
visions of order-in-council P. C. 2930 
passed on November 30, 1920, which 
expired on March 31, last, (see LaBour 
GAZETTE, January, 1921, p. 2) whereby 
immigrants of the mechanic, artisan or 
labourer classes, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, are required to be in possession 
of $250 on landing in Canada, in addi- 
tion to a ticket to destination. 


The Manitoba government is reported 
to be considering the appointment of a 


woman immigration agent for the pur- 


pose of personally selecting women in 
Great Britain for domestic service in 
that province. Half the salary of the 
agent will be paid by the provincial 
government and half by the federal 
government. A similar plan was adopt- 
ed some months ago by the government 
of Saskatchewan. . 


A pension scheme for teachers in the 
city of Westmount, Quebec, has been 
amended with the approval of the pro- 
vincial government, to provide an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the pension scale 
for teachers and employees of the school 
board. Provision is also made for the 
pensioning of the widows of teachers and 
employees. 


At the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
which was held at Montreal on March 
2-4, a special committee strongly recom- 
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mended the standardization of oxygen- 
breathing apparatus for use in coal 
mines, and of training in its use, and 
suggested that the Dominion government 
be requested to co-operate with provin- 
cial governments to this end. ‘ 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour will be held 
at Denver, Colorado, commencing June 
18, 1921. This will be preceded by a 
convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League at Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, on June 6. 


In response to a request of President 
Harding made to Mr. B. M. Jewell, 
president of the railway employees’ de- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labour, representatives of five unions 
of railway employees have suggested 
that the President call a conference of 
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representatives of the railway companies 
and their employees to draw up new 
rules governing working conditions to 
take the place of the national agree- 
ments now in dispute before the Rail- 
road Labour Board, and that pending 
the holding of the conference all wage 
disputes be held in abeyance. 


The Italian Federation of Sea Work- 
ers has organized a society, the Coopera- 
tiva Garibaldi, for the purpose of own- 
ing and operating ships. Only members 
of the Federation may hold stock, up 
to a limit of 5,000 lire for each stock- 
holder. The society now owns seven 
ships. It 1s proposed to use the profits 
eventually to purchase outstanding ~ 
stock. When all the stock has been pur- 
chased the ships will become the pro- 
perty of the Federation and all earnings 
will revert to the general treasury. 


CONDITIONS DURING MARCH, 1921 


{.—General Review 


A downward tendency in the average 
volume of employment was still evident 
during March, the de- 


Le uaa cline being fairly gen- 
; eral throughout Can- 
ada. In the Metals, Machinery and 
Conveyances group decreases were 


shown in the crude, rolled and forged 
divisions of iron and steel, and in rail- 
way shops and shipbuilding yards; the 
earshops in Ontario, however, showed 
some gains about the middle of the 
month. Industries in the Food pro- 
ducing group continued fairly steady, 
though some were affected by the Lenten 
and Haster seasons. The Textile and 
Clothing groups showed further gains, 
especially in the knitting and garment 
industries in Ontario and Quebec, and 
in the cordage, carpet, boot and shoe 
trades. The Pulp and Paper industry 
continued to record a decline, due large- 


ly to reductions in the mills in Quebec 
and Ontario. Some gains were noted 
in the furniture and musical instrument 
factories in the samme provinces; the plan- 
ing mills and sash and door factories 
everywhere showed some increase in 
activity in anticipation of the coming 
building season; building operations, 
however, except as regards highway 
construction, were still mostly in abey- 
ance, while Railway Construction show- 
ed an average decline during the month. 
Railway Transportation continued to 
decrease, but seasonal recovery was be- 
ginning in Water Transportation. Coal 
Mining was generally less active, but 
some improvement was noted in Alberta 
in the last week. The logging season 
practically closed in the woods during 
the month, except in the Pacific Coast 
district, and river driving had not yet 
begun. Saw and shingle mills were 
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entering upon their period of greatest 
activity. 


The less of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during March was greater 
than during February, 
1921, and also greater 
than during March, 
1920. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 26 
strikes involving about 3,252 employees 
and resulting in an estimated time loss 
of 52,928 working days; as compared 
with 22 strikes, 2,624 workpeople and 
23,047 working days in February, 1921; 
and 22 strikes, 3,789 workpeople and 
43,169 working -days in March, 1920. 
On March 1, there were on record 
18 strikes affecting 2,289 workpeople. 
liight strikes were reported as having 
commenced during March, as compared 
with fifteen during February, 1921. 
Seven of the strikes commencing prior 
to March and three of the strikes com- 
mencing during March were reported 
terminated, leaving 16 strikes involving 
1,735 workpeople on record at the end 
of month. 


Strikes 


In prices the movement continued 
downward, the chief decreases appear- 
ing in eggs and butter, 
in textiles, hides, and 
leathers, metals, build- 
ing materials, and in chemicals. In the 
other groups, grains were slightly high- 


Prices 
é 
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er, except oats, but fodders were down. 
Cattle and beef were slightly up but 
hog products were lower. Butter and 
eges were down but cheese was firmer. 
Fish were steady. Potatoes, onions, and 
canned vegetables were slightly higher. 
Bread, flour, and tapioca were lower 
but sugar advanced slightly. In fuel, 
bituminous coal was down but coke was 
higher. In the miscellaneous group 
muskrat skins, malt, and rubber were 
firmer but newsprint paper, binder 
twine, and laundry starch were lower. 
The index number of wholesale prices 
was down to 263.1 for March as com- 
pared with 270.1 for February, 349.0 
for March, 1920, 277.6 for March, 1919, 
269.2 for March, 1918, and 137.1 for 
March, 1914. In retail prices of foods 
the chief decreases were in eggs, and in 
rice, but there were slight decreases in 
nearly all the items included except 
cheese. In fuel, coal and wood showed 
slight decreases. The average cost of 
a list of twenty-nine staple foods in 
sixty cities at the beginning of March 
was $13.23 as compared with $14.08 in 
February, $15.98 in March, 1920, $15.77 
in March, 1919, and $7.68 in Mareh, 
1914. 





If.—industries 


Continued depression was reported 
during March in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Nova Scotia. 
SYDNEY reported the 
production of the local 
plants as follows: pig 
iron, 9,500 tons; ingots, 12,500 tons; 
blooms, 10,000 tons; rods, 1,000 tons; 
wire and fencing, 900 tons; nails, 1,100 
tons; one blast furnace was in operat- 
ion; the stove, furnace and metal roof- 
ing industries were quieter than in the 


Metals and 
machinery 


and Trades. 


preceding month. At Sypney MIngs 
production was still suspended owing to 
the continued dispute between the local 
company and its railway employees. 
Hauirax reported conditions slightly 
less dull in the nut, bolt, iron bar and 
skate industries; engine and boiler shops 
were also quiet, some boiler makers and 
machinists being transterred to marine 
repair work. At AMHERST metal and 
machinery plants were very quiet; 
several foundries were closed down for 
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repairs, while others worked short time, 
with small orders on hand; the rolling 
mills and malleable iron plant also re- 
mained closed, and the machine and 
boiler shops were on short time. In NEw 
Guaseow and district the steel plant 
continued idle; one boiler and machine 
shop and foundry employed about three- 
fourths of its normal staff, while other 
similar plants were quiet. Moulders at 
CHARLOTTETOWN were more active than 
in the preceding month. The rolling 
mills at St. JoHN re-opened after being 
closed for two weeks; sheet metal 
workers were slightly more active. 
Machine shops and foundries at I'RED- 
ERICTON were fairly busy. About 75 
men were temporarily thrown out of 
work at Monoron by the burning of a 
foundry machine shop; other machinists 
were well: employed. At MoNTREAL 
structural steel, iron and sheet metal 
workers were fairly well employed, but 
engine and boiler shops were quiet. 
QuEBEC reported activity among struc- 
tural iron and steel workers, but the 
stove, furnace, portable and stationary 
engine trades were slack. Structural 
iron workers at SHERBROOKE were fairly 
active, while engine and boiler makers 
were quiet. At St. HyactntHE metal 
workers and machinists were reported 
busy. The iron foundries at THREE 
Rivers were very slack. Metal workers 
at Soren had a quiet month. At Orrawa 
and Hvuuu foundries and machine shops 
continued quiet throughout the month; 


the steel equipment plant was very 


busy; tinware and steel metal workers 
were increasingly active; the brass 
and bronze -wire factory was busy. 
At Toronto the metal and machinery 
trades continued quiet with many out of 
work; farm implement manufacturers 
were curtailing production owing to 
being overstocked and some men were 
‘laid off; the boiler and engine industries 
worked much below capacity. Metal 
and machinery workers at HAMILTON 
were only fairly active, but structural 
~ steel workers were well employed. At 
Nugara Fauus the metal working in- 
dustries continued quiet, with little 
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prospect of improvement. Boilermakers 
and electrical workers at St. CaTHarR- 
INES continued well employed. At 
BrockvitLE foundry workers’ were 
active, and sheet metal workers fairly 
well employed. The cutlery works at 
Kingston remained closed. A number 
of employees were thrown out of work 
temporarily at BELLEVILLE by the clos- 
ing of the steel plant; foundry and port- 
able engine and boiler workers were 
fairly well employed. At PETERBOROUGH 
moulders and coremakers were rather 
quiet, only one foundry working full 
time, while two were on short time and 
two were shut down; electrical workers 
had a busy month, the General Electric 
employing about 1,600 men; machine 
shops were generally quiet with the ex- 
ception of one plant where night shifts 
were worked for a time. At Gaur the 
the malleable iron works were busy, but 
machinists and other metal workers were 
still quiet. At BranrrorD engine and 
machinery factories were slack; stove 
foundries were also quiet; farm im- 
plement plants reduced their staffs to- 
wards the end of the month. K1rcHENER 
reported full time work throughout the 
month in the farm implement, portable ~ 
and stationary engine and thresher fact- 
ories; tinsmiths, machinists, moulders 
and other iron workers were. well em- 
ploy; the clock factory and the gasoline 
pump plant were fairly active. The 
metal trades at GueLPH had a very quiet 
month, all foundries running short time 
with reduced staffs, but at STRATFORD 
fair activity was reported throughout 
the group. The stove and furnace shops 
at Woopstrock continued dull though 
somewhat more active than in the pre- 
vious month. At Lonpon the rolling 
mills continued busy; the wire and iron 
works took on more help; the concrete 
machinery factory was exceptionally 
busy; threshing machine workers were 


well employed; work was resumed at 


the factories for foree pumps and wash- 
ing machines; the stove and furnace 
works were slack, but tin and enamel- 
ware plants were very busy. At Sr. 
Tomas the foundries were less than 
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normally active. At CHATHAM struc- 
tural steel workers were employed only 
about half time with few orders on 
hand; sheet metal and electrical workers 
were active. At Wurnpsor the bridge 
and trussed concrete steel plants were 
rather more active; moulders were slack 
owing to an industrial dispute; the in- 
jector plant was unusually busy; the 
scale and spark plug factories worked 
only four days a week; the adding 
machine plant was quiet; machine shop 
and electrical supply workers had a 
slack month. At Owrn Sounp the 
machine shops were on short time. The 
stove and farm implement factories at 
ORILLIA employed their normal staffs. 
The steel plant at SautT Ste. Maris 
owing, it was said, to lack of orders, laid 
off 1,500 men at one time, and more 
later, leaving about 900 men employed. 
At WINNIPEG all branches of the metal 
group continued to be very quiet, all 
contract shops being on short time. 
Machine shops at Branpon were fairly 
active. At Reorna the steel industry 
showed a slight improvement in the last 
week; farm implement and_ tractor 
plants were busy; electrical workers 
were fairly active, but sheet metal work- 
ers were quiet. MepicinE Hat reported 
slack conditions in the metal working 
trades. The metal workers at Edmonton 
were rather quiet. At VANCOUVER the 
rolling mills and structural iron and 
steel plants were quiet; stove and fur- 
~ nace, electrical apparatus and fixtures, 
metal roofiing and sheet metal workers 
had a dull month; the engine and boiler 
trade was rather quiet; the sheet metal 
and electrical trades were dull. Slack- 
ness was general at NEw WESTMINSTER 
in the metal working group. At VICTORIA 
the iron foundries and electrical shops 
were fairly active. 


The railway repair shops at SYDNEY 
were less active during March than in 
the previous month. At 
Hauirax the shipyards 
were moderately active 
on two boats under con- 
struction and on repairs to steamships 


Vehicles (land 


and water) 
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and railway steam engines, but the num- 
ber of employees continued to decline; 
engine and boiler shops were quiet. The 
carshops at AMHERST were closed down. 
In New Guasaow and district the car- 
shops were busy on an order for 500 
freight cars for the C. N. R., about 1,000 
men being employed, including a num- 
ber of the men laid off at the local steel 
plants; about 150 men were engaged in 
construction work at the shipyards. 
The railway machine shop at CHaArR- 
LOTTETOWN had a very busy month. At 
MontTrEAL the shipbuilding industry 
was quiet; the C. P. R. carshops shut 
down for 10 days on March 24. The 
C. N. R. locomotive and car shops at 
Moncton still ran on reduced schedule. 
QUEBEC reported slack conditions in the 
locomotive and ear shops; the railway 
repair shops laid off a large number of 
employees; the shipyards were active in 
preparation for the opening of navi- 
gation; automobile and carriage works 
were busy. At Turret Rivers a large 
number of shipyard workers ‘were re- 
engaged to complete vessels in course of 
construction. Automobile mechanics at 
St. JoOHN’s and IBERVILLE were very 
busy. At Orrawa and Hutu some wood- 
workers were laid off at the car shops, 
but the paint department continued 
busy. The automobile industry at 
Toronto showed some improvement and 
working forces were being gradually in- 
ereased; railway repair shops were 
quiet, working only part time. The car 
shops at HAMILTON were active, except 
in the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway, at which about 100 machinists, 
boilermakers and helpers were laid off. 
At BrockvinLE the motor boat and 
engine shops were only fairly active, one 
firm employing half its normal staff; 
railway repair shoys were quiet. The 
shipyards at Krneaston were busy dur- 
ing the month on general repair work; 
the staff at the locomotive shops was re- 
duced during the month by over 100. 
At BELLEVILLE automobile and carriage 
works were busy; the Grand Trunk re- 
pair shops had a busy month. At GALT 
also the railway repair shops were busy. 
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Carriage makers at BRANTFORD were 
rather slack. The automobile factory at 
KirCHENER was active, but the bicycle 
factory was rather quiet. The Grand 
Trunk shops at Srratrorp closed for a 
week during the month. The wagon in- 
dustry at Woopstrock continued rather 
quiet, with considerable unemployment. 
At Lonpon the Ford motor plant work- 
ed with full staff; the Grand Trunk 
earshops took on some help early in the 
month but shut down completely in the 
last week. The railway shops at St. 
‘THomas were closed for practically the 
whole month. The automobile industry 
at CHATHAM was increasingly active, 
with about 60 per cent of the usual 
staffs employed. The Ford plant at 
Winpsor started running full time in 
some departments; and the automobile 
industry generally showed improvement. 
The carriage factory at ORILLIA re- 
epened after being closed for a month, 
with about 75 men, or 40 per cent of its 
normal staff. The car works at Fort 
Wittram closed down on March 31, 
throwing between 300 and 400 men out 
of work. The shipyard at Port ARTHUR 
reduced its staff of workmen consider- 
ably during the month. At WINNIPEG 
the railway shops continued very quiet, 
all workers being on a 4-day week as the 
month closed; the C. P. R. shops closed 
down for 10 days and the G. T. P. shops 
for 7 days; automobile repair shops were 
increasingly active. The railway repair 
shops at Branpon had a slack month. 
Automobile shops at Recina were busy. 
At Caucary the railway repair shops 
continued slack; the C. P. R. shops: at 
Ogden closed down for a week at the 
end of the month. At Vancouver the 
locomotive and car shops and automobile 
plants were quiet; boat and shipbuild- 
ing yards were fairly active. Work 
was resumed at the shipyards at PRINCE 
Rupert, about 350 men being already 
employed; railway repair shops still 
worked on short time. At Vicrorta the 
iron shipyards were active on repairs, 
but the wooden shipyards were very 
quiet. 
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Normal activity continued at SYDNEY 
in the food group. At Hauirax the 
sugar refinery contin- 
ued running with a re- 
duced staff, abattoirs 
and packing houses 
were dull; bakers and confectioners 
were fairly active and soft drink work- 
ers were well employed for the season. 
The milk factory at Truro re-opened 
with full staff and working full time 
after having been closed for two months. 
CHARLOTTETOWN reported slackness in 
the food group excepting the flour mills 
and bakeries, which were fairly busy. 
Sr. JOHN reported that the sugar re- 
finery continued running on short time 
with reduced staff; other workers in the 
food group were fairly active, except 
those in the breweries and soft drink 
plants. At FRepERtcTON workers in the 
food group were well employed. 
Moncton reported steady conditions mm 
the flour mills; the biseuit mdustry 
showed recovery, staffs being increased ; 
ereameries and dairies and soft drink 
plants were increasingly busy. Mownr- 
REAL reported fairly active conditions 
in the flour and feed plants; abattoirs 
and packing houses were quiet owing to 
an industrial dispute; bakers and con- 
fectioners were busy in preparation for 
the Easter season; breweries also were 
busy, but the tobacco trade was slack. 
At QuEBEc abattoirs, bakeries and con- 
fectionery plants showed increased 
activity on the approach of Haster; 
creameries and dairies were still rather 
quiet; the aerated water, soft drink and 
tobacco industries were also dull, but 
breweries were very busy. SHERBROOKE 
reported fair conditions throughout the 
food group. At St. HyacinrHe the 
flour mill worked full time, and bakeries 
and confectionery plants were also very 
active. THREE Rivers reported activity 
among bakers, confectioners and brew- 
ery and soft drink workers. At OrTawa 
and Hutu shipments to abattoirs were 
very light; the public demand for milk, 
confectionery and other products was 
affected by the Lenten season, but re- 
covered for Easter. Toronto reported 


and tobacco 
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fair activity in the flour, feed and cereal 
plants; abattoirs and meat ‘packing 
houses had a quiet month; bakers were 
steadily employed; biscuit and confect- 
lonery plants were still quiet, though 
rather more active than in the previous 
month; breweries were busy, with large 
export orders on hand; dairies were 
active and taking on more help; tobacco 
factories were quiet; fruit canning 
establishments were busier in the orange 
departments. Hamiuron reported activ- 
ity in the breweries and fair conditions 
in the bakeries, flour, feed and soft 
drink plants, but the tobacco industry 
was very dull. The food and tobacco 
industries were generally active at 
Niagara Fatus and St. CATHARINES. 
At Brockvitue flour, feed and dairy 
workers were fairly well employed, but 
packers were rather slack. KInGsTon 
and BELLEVILLE reported activity 
throughout the food group. At PETER- 
BOROUGH the flour, feed and cereal mills 
were still below their normal activity ; 
bakers and packing houses, creamery 
and dairy workers were busy, but con- 
fectioners were less active and tobacco 
workers were quiet. Gaur reported fair 


activity in all departments except the 


ereamery. At BRANTFORD normal activ- 
ity was reported throughout the group, 
and at KircHENER similar conditions 
generally prevailed, though the brewery 
ran on short time, and tobacco factories 
were quiet. Activity was reported at 
GuELPH and STRATFORD in all depart- 
ments of the food group excepting brew- 
eries and soft drink plants. LONDON re- 
ported cereal workers very busy, but 
confectionery and biscuit factories were 
still on short time; the cigar factories 
and breweries were practically idle. At 
St. THomas the flour mills and chocolate 
factory were quiet. At OwEN Sounp, 
fruit canneries, creameries and soft 
drink plants were quiet. The flour and 
feed plants at CHatHam worked only 
part time; the abattoir worked full 
time; soft drink factories were quiet, 
and the cigar industry was dull though 
few men were unemployed. Cereal 
workers at WINDSOR were steadily 
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active; the salt factory also ran full 
time; packing house workers, bakeries 
and creameries were increasingly active. 
At WinnipxG confectioners had a quiet 
month; vegetable canneries slightly in- 
creased their staffs; abattoirs and pack- 
ing houses showed some improvement 
towards the end of the month; breweries 
and soft drink plants were quiet, with a 
number of workers on short time; bakers 
and confectioners had increased employ- 
ment. ‘At Reerna flour and feed plants, 
abattoirs, packing houses, bakers and 
confectioners showed steady improve- 
ment, but soft drink plants were quiet. 
At Letupripce the flour mills ran 
steadily but with no inerease in the 
number employed. The flour and feed 
mills, breweries and soft drink plants 
at CALGARY were quiet; bakers and con- 
fectioners were normally active. At Ep- 
MONTON the packing houses were active, 
and the biscuit factory fairly busy. At 
FERNIE the dairies and bakeries were 
more active, but breweries showed a 
slight decline. VANCOUVER reported 
fair activity in the flour, feed and cereal 
plants, sugar refinery, bakeries and con- 


fectionery plants, creameries and brew- 


eries, but abattoirs and packing houses, 
soft drink and tobacco plants were 
rather quiet. 


The rope works at Hatirax continued 
running on short time. The woollen 
mills at AMHERST were 


Textiles, | still shut down for re- 
cordage and pairs. At Truro the 
carpets woollen mills ran only 


| 4 days a week. The 
cotton mills at St. Jouw closed near the 
end of the month for two weeks, owing 
to trade depression, about 550 workers 
being thrown out of employment. At 
Monoron the woollen, underwear and 
linen mills continued running steadily 
with the same staffs as in the previous 
month. Cotton operatives at I’REDERIC- 
TON were not very busy. At MonTREAL 
woollen and knitting factories were 
fairly active and the tent and sail in- 
dustry was busy in view of the coming 
season. QuEBEC reported activity in 
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the cotton mills, and tent, awning and 
sail makers were busy. The cotton mills 
at SHERBROOKE were quiet, but the 
woollen, bleaching, dyeing, finishing 
and printing textile plants were fairly 
active. At Sr. Hyacinrue the woollen 
and knitting mills and underwear and 
hosiery factories were quiet with rather 
dull prospects. Cotton operatives at 
Turee Rivers had a slack month. At 
Toronto the textile industry continued 
moderately busy; the knitting mills were 
only fairly active in the underwear and 
hosiery departments; the tent, awning 
and sail industry was slack; the carpet 
and rug plants continued working on 
part time with reduced staff. Knitting 
and cotton workers at Haminron had 
increased employment and carpet work- 
ers were fairly active. At St. CatH- 
ARINES silk workers continued well em- 
ployed but the woollen mills were still 
quiet; the equipment of the knitting 
plant at Thorold was moved to the same 
company’s plant at Paris, Ont. Tent 
and awning workers at BROCKVILLE were 
fairly active. Textile workers at KINe- 
ston were busy during the month. At 
PETERBOROUGH the textile industry was 
very busy in the weaving department 
and the yarn department showed a 
marked improvement; hosiery, under- 
wear and knitted goods workers had a 
quiet month; carpet weavers were on 
short time. The cotton and woollen 
“ mills at Gaur were rather less active, 
and silk operatives were on short time. 
~ Woollen operatives at BRANTFORD were 
fairly well employed, and silk workers 
were busy, but a number of workers 
were laid off at the cordage factory. At 
KrrceHEeNer the felt factories were busier 
than in the previous month, and the 
twine factory was still active. GUELPH 
reported quiet conditions in the cotton 
and woollen spinning, carpet and rug 
mills, but the linen mills ran steadily. 
~ At Srratrorp the woollen and knitting 
factories were slack. The knitting in- 
dustry at Woopstock was dull in most 
departments; the textile factory took 
back some of its old employees. Increas- 
ing activity was noted at Lonpon in the 
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woollen and hosiery industries, ad-. 
ditional help being employed. The knit- 
ting mills at St. THomas were fairly 
active. The woollen.and knitting factor- 
ies at CHATHAM closed down, having no 
orders on hand. The woollen mill at 
ORILLIA ran 4 days a week except in the 
last week when full time was worked. At 
WINNIPEG jute and cotton bag factories . 
continued very quiet without much 
change in the number of its employees; 
the knitting factory was quiet, but the 
tent and awning industry showed some 
improvement. At VANCOUVER the knit- 
ting industry was slack, and the tent, 
awning and sail factories were rather 
quiet. The cordage factory at NEw 
WESTMINSTER continued busy. 


Steam laundries at SYDNEY were less 
active, but those at Hatrrax continued 
busy. The boot. “and 
shoe industry at Am- 
HERST was very quiet. 
The hat and cap factory 
at TruRO ran 4 days a 
week with reduced staff, but shirt mak- 
ers worked full time. CHARLOTTETOWN 
reported slack conditions in the garment 
and tailoring industries, but other work- 
ers in this group were well employed. 
Laundries at St. JoHN were still busy 
with work for the steamship liners. The 
hat and cap factory, and tailoring and 
dressmaking plants at MONCTON were 
all active. Clothing workers were in 
demand at FREDERICTON, but the shoe 
and larrigan industry was slack, many 
workers being idle. At Montreau fair 
activity was reported in the ready-made 
clothing, hat, cap and whitewear factor- 
ies and laundries; the boot and shoe in- 
dustry showed a marked improvement, 
though the large Italian Government 
order mentioned last month was with- 
drawn. QueEsec reported slackness in 
the ready-made clothing, boot, shoe, cap, 
glove and fur goods industries and in 
laundries. At SHERBROOKE fair activity 
was reported in the ready-made cloth- 
ing, boot and shoe. factories, laundries 
and cleaning plants. Garment factories 
at Sr. HyactintHEe were very busy, the 


Clothing, 
boots, shoes 
and laundering 
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~ staffs at some being doubled; the boot 
and shoe industry was quiet. Laundries 
and cleaning plants at Turee Rivers 
were fairly active, but the boot and 
shoe trade was very dull. The shirt and 
collar factories at St. JoHN’s and IBER- 
VILLE were fairly active and the straw 
hat plant was busy. The clothing in- 
dustry at Orrawa and Hutu showed a 
marked improvement over the previous 
month, the average number of workers 


being employed, and full time worked 


-at most plants; steam laundries were 
quiet, working on short time. At Tor- 
onto ready-made clothing workers had 
a busy month, labour being in demand, 
with overtime work; garment makers 
were active on the Haster demand; hat 
and cap factories were active; women’s 
whitewear workers were busy, and shirt 
and overall plants were fairly active; 
boot and shoe workers had increased em- 
ployment; steam laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning plants were in steady operation. 
HAMILTON reported practically all gar- 
ment makers back to work, though trade 
was slow; whitewear factories were busy 
in some departments; the boot and shoe 
industry showed some improvement ; 
laundries were increasingly active. The 
clothing trades at Niagara F'auis con- 
tinued busy. At BrockvituE the hat 
factory had a busy Easter season, but 
was otherwise quiet; the glove factory 
worked part time; the boot and shoe 
trade was quiet. Shirt makers at BELLE- 
vitLE had a busy month, and laundry 
workers were also well employed. Wo- 
men’s and children’s clothing factories 
at PETERBOROUGH were quiet. The ready- 
made clothing industry at GALT was 
steady and laundries and cleaning 
plants were active; boot and shoe makers 
had better employment. Garment and 
overall makers at BrantrorpD. worked 
about half time; shoe workers were well 
employed ; laundries were very busy. At 
KircHENER the robe and clothing fact- 
ory worked only three days a week; 
shirt and collar workers were busier, 
but button and glove plants were only 
fairly active; laundries and cleaning 
plants were busy; boot and shoe makers 
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worked full time; rubber shoe factories 
ran full time but with reduced staffs. 
GUELPH reported fair activity in the 
women’s whitewear and hat factories; 
the rubber footwear industry was also 
active. At STRATFORD ready-made 
clothing factories and laundries were 
busy. The costume factory at LONDON 
continued slack; men’s ready-to-wear 
clothing makers had somewhat better 
employment; laundries and cleaning 
plants were very busy; boot and shoe 
workers were more active, nearly 
full time being worked. The _ shoe 
industry at St. THomas_ showed 
improvement. At WINDSoR the over- 
all factories were fairly busy; _ but- 
ton factories were active, and 
laundry workers increasingly busy. 
The ready-made clothing factory at 
Ormu1a ran full time on an order for 
military uniforms. The whitewear fact- 
ory at OwEN Sounp continued running, 
but was not busy. At WINNIPEG in- 
creased activity towards the end of the 


month was noted in the ready-to-wear 


clothing industry, 42 hours a week being 
worked in the factories; shirt factories 
ran full time with about three-fourths 
of their normal staffs; cap and glove 
workers also were on full time, but with- 
out increase in staffs; furriers were very 
quiet ; laundries were steady and clean- 
ers slightly more active. At EDMONTON 
garment makers were increasingly busy. 
VANCOUVER reported increased activity 
in the ready-made clothing plants, but 
the overall and shirt trades were very 
slack; whitewear workers were fairly 
well employed; steam laundries and dye- 
ing and cleaning plants were quiet; boot 
and shoe workers were fairly busy. At 
Vicrortra the shirt and overall factories, 
laundries and cleaning plants were 
moderately active. 


The tarred and felt paper industry 
at Hatirax was less than normally 


active. The pulp and 
Pulp, paper paper industry in the 
and fibre maritime provinces 


showed a further de- 
celine in activity during March, staffs 
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being further reduced in the LivERPOoL 
and Murray plants in Nova Scotia, 
while in New Brunswick the plant at 
CHATHAM was shut down all month and 
that at FaArRVILLE, near St. John, was 
closed for part of the month, or worked 
with fewer employees; the BarHurst 
mills, however, continued running stead- 
ily, though on reduced wages.- In the 
Province of Quebec reductions in staffs 
were reported in the mills at La Tuqus, 
KENOGAMI and East Anaus. The plant 
at Turee Rivers closed for part of the 
month, or ran with reduced staff. Fairly 
steady conditions were maintained at 
CHICOUTIMI, CHANDLER, CAP MAGDEL- 
AINE, DoNNACONA, Winpsor Miuus and 
SHAWINIGAN Fatis. At Huu the news 
mill ran only part of the month, only 
one machine working, but the box board, 
tissue, writing, book and writing paper 
and card board plants ran steadily. In 
Ontario some reductions in staffs were 
reported in the mills at Orrawa, CoRN- 


WALL, Sauur Ste. Marz, Iroquois 
Fatus, THoRoLD, HAWKESBURY and 
Smoorm Rock Fauus, while fairly 


steady conditions continued at Toronto, 
Srurceon Fauus, EspaAnoua and Sv. 
CATHARINES. VANCOUVER reported that 
the pulp and paper mills on the Pacific 
Coast were busy on large foreign orders. 
The rubber roofing plant at VICTORIA 
was active. 


Continued activity was reported in 


the printing and allied trades at Syp-- 


NEY, but at HaAirax 


Printing, many printers were 
publishing. laid off; binderies were 
and paper quiet. Fairly steady 
goods conditions were report- 


ed throughout the 
group at Amurrst, TRURO, CHARLOTTE- 
TOWN, ST. JOHN, and Monoron. At 
MONTREAL printers, bookbinders and 
lithographers were reported well em- 
ployed. QuvxEpBrc reported that printers 
were busy and paper box and bag 
makers well employed. At SHER- 
BROOKE the printing trades were fairly 
well employed, but binderies were quiet. 
The printing and allied trades were re- 
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ported active at St. HyacinrHE and 
THREE Rivers. At Orrawa and Huu 
the printing and publishing trade was. 
mostly slack, but the Government print- 
ing bureau continued very busy; the 
paper box factory worked 514 days in 
the week. At Toronvro printers, book- 
binders and allied trades were fairly 
active; paper bag and box factories were 
rather quiet. Considerable unemploy- 
ment resulted among printers at Hamin- 
TON from the closing of two large shops; 
binderies were fairly active. Good con- 
ditions were reported in the printing 
and allied trades at Sr. CaTHARINES, 
BRocKVILLE, BELLEVILLE, and PETER- 
BOROUGH; paper box makers at the latter 
point had a quiet month. At GaLt 
printers were fairly active, though job 
ofiices were rather quiet; paper box fact- 
ories were steady. The box factory at 
BRANTFORD was rather quiet, a number 
of female workers being still unemploy- 
ed; printers had<a busy month. At | 
KITCHENER newspaper plants were 
fairly busy, but job offices were dull; 
binders had a good month, and paper 
box makers worked full time. GUELPH 
reported activity among printers and 
paper box makers. The printing and 
allied trades had fairly good employ- 
ment at SrratFoRD and Woopstock. At 
LONDON printers were increasingly busy, 
especially in the job departments; litho- 
graphing plants were quiet; one paper 
box plant was very slack, partly closing 
down for two weeks; the other box 
factory was fairly active. Printers and 
allied trades were reported busy at Sz. 
THoMAS, CHATHAM, OwEN Sounp and 
Winpsor, paper box workers at the 
latter point being fairly active. At 
WINNIPEG a considerable number of job 
printers were on short time or unem- 
ployed during the month ; binderies were 
also very quiet, with the same staffs em- 
ployed; but box makers were fairly well 
employed. Fairly active conditions 
were noted among printers at BRANDON, 
but at Ructna there was some slackness. 
At Cangary printers and bookbinders 
were fairly well employed, and at Ep- 
MONTON improved conditions were 
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noted. VANCOUVER and New WESTMIN- 
STER reported some slackness in news- 
paper and job printing shops, and 
binderies. At Victoria the printing in- 
dustry was only moderately active, and 
paper box workers had a quiet month. 


SYDNEY reported a continued decline 
in activity in the sash and door factories 
and planing miils. At 
Hauirax this industry 
was quiet, help being 
laid off; box makers 
were fairly well employed. Increased 
activity was noted at CHARLOTTETOWN 
in the sash and door factories and plan- 
ing mills, but other woodworkers were 
quiet. At Sr. JoHNn the planing mills 
and sash, door and brush factories ran 
‘steadily; the wooden box factory ran 4 
days a week and the broom factory was 
also on short time. The sash and door 
factories at Moncton worked with re- 
duced staffs pending the revival of 
building operations; the cooperage 
factory was normally active. Employ- 
ment was good in the planing mills at 
FREDERICTON. At MontreaL wooden 
box, furniture and piano workers had 
a fairly active month. QvuEBEC and 
SHERBROOKE reported slackness in the 
wood-working group. Sash and door 
factories at St. HyacinrTHE were nor- 
mally busy. At Turn Rivmrs the plan- 
ing mills were active, chair makers were 
fairly well employed, but the wooden 
toy and sporting goods factory was idle. 
The planing mills were reported active 
at St. JoHN’s and IpervitLtE. At Or- 
TAWA and Huu furniture workers were 
on short time for the first half of the 
month; the washing machine factory re- 
sumed full time work; the piano indus- 
try showed some improvement. At 
Toronto the sash, door and planing 
mills and furniture plants were fairly 
active; the piano, organ and gramo- 
phone trades were still quiet, though a 
slight improvement was noted. Wood- 
workers at Hamiuron were mostly on 
short time, but box makers were fairly 
active. The woodworking industries at 
Niagara Fauus and Sr. CarHarines 


Woodworking 
and furniture 
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continued active, but at Brockviiz 
and Kineston rather quiet conditions 
were noted throughout the group. At 
BELLEVILLE more activity than usual at 
the season was reported in the planing 
mills. PETERBOROUGH reported increas- 
ing activity among woodworkers, though 
box factories were quiet. At Gaur and 
Brantrorp the planing and furniture 
factories were running, but the busy 
season had not opened. KircHENER re- 
ported fair activity in the sash, door, 
wooden box, broom, mattress and coop- 
erage factories; furniture factories 
were busy in some departments, while 
others were slack; interior hardwood 
factories were steadily active; piano and 
organ workers were on short time; the 
wooden, ware and toy industry was dull. 
At GUELPH the planing mills were fairly 
active, but piano and sewing machine 
factories were quiet. Woodworkers at 
STRATFORD had a dull month. The 
furniture factory at WoopsTocK was 
still very slack; musical instrument 
plants were quiet, though an im- 
provement was expected in spring. 
At Lonpon the planing mills work- 
ed fairly steadily; wooden box 
workers were busy, but <cooperage 
workers were slack, a number being un- 
employed; piano factories were increas- 
ingly active. The woodworking plants 
at CHaTHAamM ran full time. The piano 
factory at Wrnpsor worked full time 
with half its normal staff employed; sash 
and door factories and planing mills 
were busy in connection with the com- 
ing building season. The woodworking 
factories at OwEN Sounp worked with 
reduced staffs and on short hours. At 
OriuLIA the planing mills ran steadily, 
though little new building was in sight; 
furniture makers were fairly active. At 
Sauut Ste. Marre the planing mills had 
a slack month. At Wrnnipse the plan- 
ing mills and box factories ran through- 
out the month with reduced staffs. The 
sash and door factories at BRANDON 
were fairly active. At Mepicins Hat 
and Cancgary the woodworking indus- 
tries were quiet. ERNIE reported an 
improvement for the first time for many 
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months in the sash and door factories. 
At VaNcoUvER a slight improvement 
was noted in the sash, door and planing 
mills and wooden box factories. VICTORIA 
reported slack conditions in the planing 
mills; cooperages were also quiet, but 
- wooden box factories were fairly active. 


Employment was fairly steady at 
Haurrax in the leather goods, trunk and 
harness industry. The 
leather trunk and bag 
factory at AMHERST 
was fairly active. The 
_ tannery at St. JoHN 
had an active month. Leather workers 
and tanners at FREDERICTON were fairly 
well employed. At MonrTrREAL the tan- 
neries and trunk, bag and harness plants 
were moderately busy, and rubber work- 
ers had a quiet month. QUEBEC report- 
ed slackness in the tanneries, harness 
and horse goods factories. Saddlers at 
Sr. HyacintHEe and tanners at SorEL 
were busy during the month. The 
leather industry at Orrawa and Hun 
was very slack. At Toronto the trunk 
and harness industry gave slightly in- 
ereased employment, but the rubber 
plants continued quiet. Rubber factor- 
jes at St. CATHARINES had a busy month. 
At BrockvitLE and Kineston leather 


Leather and 
rubber (other 
than clothing) 


workers were slack. The new rubber - 


factory at BELLEVILLE increased its staff. 
At KrtcHener both large tanneries and 
the trunk and bag factories worked full 
time; rubber factories in some cases re- 
duced staffs. Rubber workers at GUELPH 
were fairly active. At SrratrorD the 
tannery and harness shops were quiet. 
Tannery workers at Lonpon had in- 
creased employment, but leather goods 


and harness plants were quiet. At BRAN- 


pon tannery workers and trunk makers 
were fairly active. 


At Haurrax* the paint and varnish 
industry showed considerable increase 
in activity during 
March; the oil factory 
took on additional help. 
The paint and varnish 
industry at MontTREAL 
was rather. quiet, but chemical, drug 


Paints, oils, 
chemicals, 
explosives 
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and medicine plants were fairly active. 
At Quesec the soap, cartridge and am- 
munition factories were quiet. SHER- 
BROOKE reported slackness in the oil, 
erease, gunpowder, drug and medicine 
plants. The paint mills at THREE Riv- 
ERS were fairly active. At Toronto the 
paint and varnish industry was active, 
with good prospects; soap factories were 
fairly busy. The electro-chemical plants 
at NiaGARA F'ALLS were quiet, the largest 
plant which had been running at half 
capacity, further reducing its staff. The 
paint and varnish and prepared wax 
factories at BRANTFORD were fairly busy, 
but the glue factory shut down, throw- 
ing about 125 workers out of employ- 
ment. At KircHENER the oil and grease 
factory had a good month, and the glue 
plant was fairly active. Paint and var- 
nish workers at Winpsor had full time 
employment, but at OwEn Sounp this 
industry was quiet. The acid plant at 
Tram continued active. VANCOUVER re- 
ported fair activity at the oil refinery, 
but paint, varnish, starch and soap 
works were rather slack. At VICTORIA 
paint and soap factories were busy, 
mostly on trade with the prairie pro- 
vinces; chemical and explosive plants” 
were active. 


Stone and granite cutters at Sr. JoHN 
had a slack month; some unemployment 
resulted from. the clos- 
ing of a lime kiln ow- 
ing, it was said,to slack- - 
ness of trade. 
factories at MonTREAL 
continued running steadily during the 
month. QuEBEC reported dullness 
among stone cutters and in the brick 
and lime yards. At SHERBROOKE cut 
stone, granite and brick workers were 
quiet. The artificial stone factory at 
THREE Rivers was fairly active. The 
brick yards at Toronto were active, but 
the glass industry was quiet. HAMILTON 
reported increased activity in the pot- 
tery and porcelain trades; brick workers 
were preparing for the spring season; 
lime and stone workers were fairly 
active. No stone or brick work was 


stone, cement, 
etc. 


Glass © 
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started at BRocKVILLE during the month. 
The brickyards at BELLEVILLE reopened, 
and the cement plant worked day and 
night shifts; the pottery plant was busy, 
producing sewer pipes and tiles as well 
‘as pottery ware. At KircHENER dull 
conditions prevailed among brick, tile, 
sewer pipe, stone and cement workers. 
The cut stone works at LONDON were 
busy, employing full staffs. The glass 
factory at CHATHAM worked only part 
time; the tile and brickyards started 
work, with good prospects. At VICTORIA 
the brick yards were still quiet, but a 
busy season was expected to open short- 
ly; cement works were fairly active, 
large shipments being made to the 
Orient. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway in February were 
$12,768,986 as compar- 
Railways, ed with $13,557,103 


shipping and in February, 1920. The 
*longshore work g2Yross 

‘the Canadian National 
Railways in March were $9,497,740, as 


compared with $7,761,326 in March, 


1920. During March the number of 
persons employed by the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand: Trunk and Canadian 


National Railways in railway operation, 
including general offices, trainmen and 
engine crews, station employees, sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor car employees, 
showed a net reduction amounting to 
about 800 persons. There were, how- 
ever, in the middle of the month about 
2,300 less employees on the payrolls of 
these companies than at the end of Feb- 
ruary, but some recovery occurred dur- 
ing the last week. The net reduction 
at the end of the month, in comparison 
with the end of February, was due to 
contraction in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway payrolls. During March navi- 
gation and ’longshore work was very 
quiet at SYDNEY; steam railways, trans- 
fers and garages were less active, but 
street railwaymen were steadily employ- 
ed. Hatirax reported the gradual 
closing of the most unprofitable navi- 
gation season for many years; consider- 
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able activity however resulted along the 
south shore of Nova Scotia from fishing 
operations. TRURO reported railway em- 
ployees working on part time, but an 
improvement was expected. At CHarR- 
LOTTETOWN transportation continued 
dull, though somewhat brisker than in 
February. At Sr. Jonn the Canadian 
National Railways laid off some employ- 
ees and reduced working hours; street 
railwaymen had a busy month. At 
Moncton railway transportation was 
reported much quieter in both freight 
and passenger departments, the train 
schedule being reduced ; express workers 
continued active. FREDERICTON report- 
ed a quiet month on the railways. At 
MontTREAL the railways were quiet; the 
Harbour Commission started work in © 
preparation for the opening of navi- 
gation, which is expected earlier than 
usual. QUEBEC reported navigation al- 
ready opening; steam. railways laid off 
some local trains and dull conditions 
prevailed; street railways had a busy 
month. At SHERBROOKE railway passen- 
ger traffic was heavy, but freight rather 
light; transfers was fairly active. At 
THREE Rivers and Soren railwaymen 
had a good month. Toronto reported 
steam railways active, especially about 
Easter, when passenger traffic was heavy 
necessitating the running of extra 
trains; street railwaymen had plenty of 
work; other transportation workers 
were well employed. At Hamiuton the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
laid off a number of shipping clerks, fire- 
men, helpers, and extra men; the Grand 
Trunk Railway was fairly busy; repair 
gangs were busy in preparation for the 
opening of navigation; *“longshore work 
was slack, but electric railways and 
motor transports were active. Railway 
workers at Sr. CATHARINES were well 
employed. At BrockvinLE and KINe- 
ston the railways were busy at the holi- 
day season; ‘longshore work was still 
suspended, but transfers were busy. 
Passenger and freight traffic was brisk 
on the three lines operating at BELLE- 
‘vite; liveries and garages had a good 
month. Railwaymen and other trans- 
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portation workers at GauT had a busy 
month. Freight traffic at BRANTFORD 
was heavy, and passenger traffic was 
good on both steam and electric lines; 
transfer workers were well employed. 
At KircHENER steam railways were 
slack in the freight department; street- 
ear men were fairly well employed; 
garages were busy, but liveries were 
quiet. At Lonpon a number of con- 
ductors, engineers, firemen and brake- 
men were still unemployed on the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific, 
but activity was increasing; garages 
increased their working staffs. St. 
THOMAS reported increased activity on 
the railways, the regular employees mak- 
ing good time, while spare men were not 
well employed. The railways at CHart- 
HAM handled increased freight, working 
forces being augmented. Electric rail- 
way employees at WINDSOR continued 
busy, but liveries and garages had a dull 
month. Passenger traffic at OWEN 
Sounp was fair, but freight was some- 
what light. At Port ARTHUR and Fort 
WILLIAM preparations were under way 
for the opening of navigation, which 
would make a large demand for workers 
at the local freight sheds. Transpor-’ 
tation workers at WINNIPEG continued 
busy during the month with normal 
staffs engaged. At Branpon the steam 
railways were dull, but transfers and 
garages were busy. Railway traffic at 
REGINA was said to be normal for the 
season; the one-man car system was 
approved after trial on one route and_ 
when adopted generally will reduce the 
present electric railway staff by 40 per 
eent. Transport workers at MEDICINE 
Hat had a quiet month. At CaLa@ary 
also railwaymen and other transport 
workers were very quiet. Railway em- 
ployers in Newson district were still 
working on short time. VANCOUVER re- 
ported steam railways rather quiet; 
navigation and ’longshore work was also 
rather slack; electric railways, transfers 
and garages were fairly active. Navi- 
gation and ‘longshore work at PRINCE 
RvuPERT improved as the season advanced. - 
At Victoria coast traffic was lght, 
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except in the holiday season; ‘longshore 
work was only fair; transfers and 
garages were active. 


In QurEBEC district stone quarrying 
continued dull throughout the month. 
The asbestos imdustry 


Mining (other at SHERBROOKE was 


than coal) fairly active; the gravel 
smelting and pits were also active, 
quarrying but granite quarries 

were quiet. At THET- 


FORD MINES considerable unemployment 
still continued in the asbestos mines. 
CoBautT reported that 7 cars were ship- 
ped during the month, containing 490,714 
pounds of ore; this compares with 12 
cars containing 900,772 pounds in the 
previous month; 719 bars were shipped, 
containing 839,102 ounces of silver bul- 
lion for the month; this compares with 
four shipments of bullion in February, 
consisting of 309 bars containing 401,- 
110 ounces; there was no demand for 
additional labour during the month. 
Power shortage affected the activity of 
the mines at Timmins. F ERNIE reported 
slackness at the local mines, although 
no camps were entirely shut down. 
CRANBROOK reported that some _ ad- 
ditional help was taken on at the Sulli- 
van Mine at Kimberley. Mining activ- 
ity in the NELson district was said to 
be affected by the low price of lead and 
silver, that for lead being below the pre- 
war level; working forces were accord- 
ingly reduced, activity consisting large- 
ly of development work with small 
crews; the mines at Rossuanp continued 
fairly active, the ore being sent for 
smelting to TraIL; this smelter had two 
lead furnaces in blast, but the copper 
furnace, which had been running stead- 
ily, shut down for 3 weeks for repairs, 
the employees being placed at other em- 
ployment ; the lead, zine, silver and cop- 
per refineries were active, the rate of 
production of “lead exceeding in quan- 
tity the rate for the past 20 years. 
Prince Rupert reported that the mines 
at Srewarr continued active, but at 
ANnyox conditions were still quiet. 
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The coal mining industry in the Mari- 
time Provinces continued slack during 
March, the number of 
unemployed miners at 
the close of the month 
~ being estimated by the United Mine 
Workers at about 1,000, with about 
11,000 on half time. SypNry reported 
the production of the Dominion Collier- 
les at about 200,000 tons, compared with 
227,030 tons (revised figure) in the pre- 
ceeding month; 14,700 tons of coke were 
produced, 120 ovens being in operation. 
At Sypnry Mines the Nova Seotia 
collieries produced 42,800 tons of coal, 
compared with 45,000 tons in February. 
At NEw GuasGow, owing it is said, to 
scarcity of orders, the collieries were 
mostly on short time. At SPRINGHILL 
and Jocains also short hours were work- 
ed. The coal mines at Minto had a 
quiet month. The mines at Drum- 
HELLER, EisTEVAN and others points in 
the Prairie coal fields continued very 
quiet. At LerHpripce the miners were 
still on short time, two or three days a 
week being usual at the larger mines; 
lack of orders was given as the reason 
for the general slackness. F ERNIE re- 
ported the operations of the local mines 
fairly steady, the miners averaging 
about three-fourths time, which was a 
marked improvement over the previous 
months. NANAIMO reported the coal 
mines of Vancouver Island rather quiet; 
towards the beginning of the month one 
company closed down one of its mines, 
throwing nearly 200 men out of work; 
some of these however were absorbed in 
work elsewhere for the same company; 
one company adopted the plan of alter- 
nate working shifts, spreading their 
work and giving all workers some time; 
' the mines generally lost one or two 
shifts each week. 


Mining (Coal) 


The value of building permits in 56 
cities during February amounted to 
$3,216,085 as compar- 
ed with $2,378,937 (re- 
vised figure) in Jan- 
uary. During March 
the building trades continued quiet at 


Building and 
constructien 
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SypNEY and Hauirax.. At Truro ecar- 
penters worked about four days a week. 
Some remodelling was in progress at 
CHARLOTTETOWN, but no new work was 
started. Sr. JOHN reported quiet con- 
ditions in the building trades; work was 
suspended at the Courtenay Bay dry 
docks. At Moncoron and FREDERICTON 
the building trades became more active 
owing to the mild weather, though con- 
siderable unemployment continued. 
Only a few repairs were carried on at 
Baruurst. At MontTreAL building was 
still quiet, but considerable activity was 
anticipated, provided an agreement was 
reached in regard to the proposed re- 
duction in wages. Some work was 
started at QUEBEC on commercial build- 
ing. At SH»ERBROOKE, St. HYAcINTHE 
and Soreu the building trades were still 
quiet, but at THREE Rivers some activity 
was noted. At Orrawa and Hutu no 
new building was begun, and out of the 
700 men in the local building trades 
only about 50 were said to be at work. 
Toronto reported the building trades 
active though not to the extent antici- 
pated, operations being mostly confined 
to the erection of dwellings; many plans 
for industrial and commercial buildings 
were still in abeyance; bricklayers, car- 
penters, lathers, plasterers and the other 
trades were generally able to obtain 
work, though a small proportion re- 
mained unemployed. At HamintTon 
painters and plumbers were fairly well 
employed; but the building industry 
was generally very quiet pending settle- 
ment of the wage rate for the coming 
year and readjustment of the prices of 
builders’ supplies. Early warm weather 
caused some revival of activity at NrG- 
ARA Fauus and at Srv. CatHarinses fair 
activity was reported. At BrocKvILLE 
and Kineston building was still prac- 
BELLEVILLE re- 
ported a beginning of construction work 
on dwellings. At PrrTerBoroveH the 
building trades were fairly busy on 
work in the surrounding country, 
though little work was done in the city. 
Gatt reported that much building work 
was planned, though little was actually. 
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begun. At Brantrorp practically no 
building was under way except a num- 
ber of small dwellings. KITCHENER re- 
ported that no new dwellings were so far 
begun, but some public and industrial 
buildings were in progress; the civic 
authorities relieved unemployment by 
considerable local improvements and 
public works. The building trades at 
GUELPH and WoopstTock were still very 
quiet. At Lonpon the building trades 
were still idle for the most part, very 
little work being so far begun, except on 
the new children’s hospital; the city 
council still provided employment for 
about 300 men on public works, and 
had a further large programme of work 
for the coming season. Carpenters and 
bricklayers at CHATHAM had some em- 
ployment on uncompleted contracts, and 
in connection with the new hospital 
building. At Wurnpsor_ considerable 
- work both on dwellings and public 
buildings was started during the month. 
The building trades at OwEN SOUND, 
Ormuia and Sauutt Ste. Marie had a 
quiet month. At Winniese the build- 
ing industry showed a slight improve- 
ment, mechanics being employed on 
small jobs, but a large number were 
still out of work. Branpon reported 
increasing activity, but at Reraina, 
Mooss Jaw, Mepicins Hat, LETHBRIDGE 
and CALGARY conditions were very quiet. 
Some activity was reported at Epmon- 
TON, though unemployment still prevail- 
ed. At Frrnie the only activity report- 
ed was in road building for the public 
works department. Building operations 
at Nenson and Trait began to show 
signs of revival. At VANCOUVER very 
little new building work was begun, 
except in the outlying district; no work 
was done on public buildings, and very 
little on industrial plants; work on the 
new pier was still confined to excavat- 
ion. Little new work was under way 
at New WESTMINSTER.. Carpenters and 


other building trades at PRINCE RUPERT 


had a quiet month. 

During March there was a further 
contraction in the volume of employ- 
ment afforded by the Canadian Pacific, 
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Grand Trunk and Canadian National 
Railways, including maintenance of 
way. There were about 1,800 fewer 
persons on the payrolls of these com- 
panies at the end of March than at the 
end of February, reductions amounting 
to about 1,200 persons in the Canadian 
National staffs being mainly responsible. 


Work in the woods practically ceased 


in the Maritime Provinces during 
March; stream driving 
Lumbering and hauling began, and 


the sawmills were start- 
ing or preparing for the season’s cut. 
In Prince Edward Island the early 
disappearance of snow interfered with 
hauling, but lumbermen were fairly 
active. Sv. JOHN reported driving oper- 
ations under way, the pulp mills having 
about 8 million feet to come down, and 
the other companies from 12 to 15 mil- 
lion; saw and shingle mills had not yet 
started to run. H'REDERICTON and Bart- 
HURST reported the completing of the 
winter’s cut in the woods, but the 
streams were not yet clear for driving. 
In QuesBEc district logging camps closed 
down earlier than usual in the month, 
and river driving was not yet begun. 
The saw and shingle mills at SHER- 
BROOKE were still quiet, but at SorEL 
the saw mills were reported to be active. 
Wood operations in Ontario slowed 
down during the month, the river drives 
had not started and the mills were not 
yet running. At Orrawa and Huu the 
sawmills were still quiet. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed at PETERBOROUGH, 
where logging operations ceased much 
earlier than usual, and the large cut 
was expected to begin arriving shortly. 
Norra Bay, Trumins and CoBALT re- 
ported gradual cessation of work in the 
woods. At Sautt Ste. Marie the mils 
awaited the opening of the streams to 
bring down logs. Porr ArrHuR and 
Forr Wim reported that the 
weather early in the month was favour- 
able for bush work, the roads being 
good, but towards the close many camps 
broke up and practically all demand for 
men ceased in this industry. Employ- 
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ment centres in the Prairie Provinces 
reported a decline of activity in the 
woods and an increase in the sawmills. 
At Fernie a general though slight im- 
provement took place in the lumbering 
industry during the month; sawing 
started at some mills, more demand for 
lumber products being reported than 
for some months past; makers of posts, 
poles and ties, and especially cedar pro- 
ducts, were very busy. At CRANBROOK, 
Neutson and Tram the sawmills were 
starting on the season’s operations. 
VANCOUVER reported a decided improve- 
ment in the lumbering industry on the 
Pacific Coast, a number of camps open- 
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ing up and relieving the congestion of 
unemployment in the city; saw and 


‘shingle mills showed increased activity. 


At New WESTMINSTER the lumber in- 
dustry continued slack, two large mills 
being still shut down. VICTORIA report- 
ed some improvement in the lumber 
industry on Vancouver Island, two or 
three of the mills which had been closed 
down during the past few months start- 
ing to work once more; a number of 
logging camps also opened up. NANAIMO 
however, reported that few men so far 
were employed by the logging com- 
panies. Prince Rupert reported work 
being resumed at the logging camps on 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FoR THE Monts or Marcu, 1921, WITH TEXTS OF BOARD’S REPORT 


URING the month of March the De- 
partment received a report from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 


pute between the Temiskaming Mine 


Managers’ Association and certain of 
_ their employees at Cobalt, being miners, 
millmen, etc., also eight applications for 
the establishment of Boards. 


Applications Received 


During the month of March applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 


were received as follows: 


(1) From the employees of the 
Dryden Paper Company, Dryden, Ont., 
being members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. In this case the 
disputants were advised that joint con- 
sent to a Board reference would be 
necessary as the industry concerned was 
not one which fell within the direct 


scope of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. This consent had not 
been received from the company at the 
close of the month. 

(2) From the employees of the Cana- . 
dian National Railways in the Stores 
Department, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, 
Man., being members of Victoria lodge 
No. 1326, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. It ap- 
peared from investigation that the dif- 
ferences between the disputants were not 
such as constituted a dispute within the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in these circum- 
stances no Board was established. 

(3) From the employees of the Nia- 
gara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Company, being members of Local 
Division No. 846, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway em- 
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ployees of America. A Board was estab- 
blished, Messrs. Geo. D. Kelly, Ottawa, 
and Jos. Gibbons, Toronto, being ap- 
pointed members thereof on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees 
At the close of the month 
the chairman had not been named. 


respectively. 


(4) From the employees of the Cor- 
poration of ‘the City of Ottawa, being 
firemen, members of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. The em- 
ployer in this case being a municipality 
a Board could be established only upon 
The 


city granted its consent and a Board 


the joint consent of the disputants. 


was established composed as follows: 
Messrs. Ainslie W. Greene and, Daniel 
McCann, Ottawa, nominees of the cor- 
poration and employees respectively. At 
the close of the month the chairman had 
not been named. : 


(5) From the employees of the Do- 
minion Steel Company, Sydney, N.S., 
being electrical workers, machinists, ete. 
In this case the disputants were advised 
that joint consent to the establishment 
of a Board would be necessary as the 
industry concerned was not one which 
fell within the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. In the mean- 
time a special officer of the Department 
visited the loeality in an endeavour to 
bring about a settlement without Board 
reference. ‘This officer was, at the close 
of the month, continuing his efforts. 
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(6) From the employees of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company, New 
Glasgow, N.S., members of (1) the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers; (2) the International 
Association of Machinists, and (3) the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The conditions respecting this: 
connection with the application from the 


employees of the Dominion Steel Com- 


pany, and this matter was also receiving 
the attention of the special officer of 
the Department in the locality at the - 
close of the month. 


(7) From the employees of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Saskatoon, Sask., 
being street railway workers, members 
of Division No. 615, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. The employer in 
this case being a municipality a Board 
could be established only upon the joint 
consent of the disputants. This con- 
sent had not been received from the 
corporation at the close of the month. 


(8) From the employees of the City 
of Windsor, Ont., being firemen, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 169, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 
The disputants were advised that as the 
employer in this case was a municipality, 
a Board could be established only upon 
their joint consent. In the meantime 
renewed negotiations resulted in a settle- 
ment of the dispute and the establish- 
ment of a Board was rendered un- 
necessary. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Temiskaming Mine Managers’ Association 
and certain of their employees at Cobalt, being miners, milimen, &c. 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Temiskaming Mine 
Managers’ Association and certain of 
their employees at Cobalt, Ont., being 
miners, millmen, etc. The Board was 
composed as follows: Mr. J. M. Godfrey, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. R. A. Bryce and Arthur W. Roe- 
buck, 
ployers and employees respectively. The 


Toronto, nominees of the em- 
report of the Board was unanimous and 
contained the recommendation that the 
present rate of wages remain in effect 
until April 1, 1921, after which date 
the reduction of seventy-five cents per 
day might be established. The findings 
of the Board were rejected by the men. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between Operators of Mills 
and Mines under the jurisdiction of 
the Temiskaming Mine Managers’ 
Association, employers, and their 
employees, being miners, millmen, 
ete., employees. 


Toronto, March 28th, 1921. 


The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir, 
The Board of Conciliation estab- 


lished by you under date of the 4th 
day of March, 1921, to enquire into the 
dispute between the above mentioned 
parties beg to report as follows: 


Upon the Board being completed it 
was ascertained that its hearings could 
be conveniently held at Cobalt, and 
Monday, March 21st, 1921, was fixed as 
the date to commence the proceedings. 
The Board proceeded on that date and 
the employees were represented by 
Messrs. Harry Emden, Albert Clark, 
Robert MeGowan and Bernard Marker, 
—hbeing a committee appointed by the 
Central Council of the District. 


The employers were represented by 
the following members of the Temis- 
kaming Mine Managers’ Association: 
Messrs. Hugh Park, Nipissing Mine, 
Cecil G. Bateman, La Rose Mine, Harry 
Kee, Kerr Lake Mine, Fraser Reid, 
Coniagas Mine, John Dickinson, O’Brien 
Mine, William Cooper, Temiskaming 
Mine, M. Fairlie, Mining Corporation of 
Canada, H. L. Donaldson, Beaver Mines 
Company. 


Upon opening up the matters in dis- 
pute it was found that employees of 
the mines then operating in the Cobalt 
District to the number of seven hundred 
(700) were directly concerned. The 
locality of the dispute is the town of 
Cobalt and the township of Coleman. 


The dispute arose as a result of a 
notice sent by the employers on January 
Sth, 1921, to the employees announcing 
that after the 15th of February, the 
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wages of the employees would be reduced 
by seventy-five cents (75c.) a day. The 
reason given for the reduction was 
that on account of the decreasing price 
of silver the mines could not be operated 
at a profit. Various conferences took 
place between the employers and the 
employees and a proposal was finally 
made by the employees that the reduc- 
tion in wages should be distributed over 
a period of three months, at the rate 
of twenty-five cents (25¢c) per month. 
This proposal was refused by the em- 
ployers and a Board of Conciliation was 
then requested by the entployees and 
granted. In the meantime the proposed 
reduction had not been put into effect. 


After hearing the statements of both 
parties to the dispute, it was proposed 
by the Board that a private conference 
should be held by the Board with re- 
presentatives of the employers and the 
employees for the purpose of considering 
an amicable adjustment of the dispute. 
This conference took place on Wednes- 
day the 23rd of March. During the 
course of the discussion it was proposed 
as a solution of the difficulty that the 
employers should continue paying wages 
at the present rate until April Ist, 1921, 
after which date, in view of the low price 
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of silver, the reduction of seventy-five 
cents (7dc) a day should become opera- 
tive. This proposal was accepted by 
both parties subject to it being con- 
firmed on behalf of the employees at a 
mass meeting to be held in Cobalt om 
Sunday, March 27th, 1921. This mass 
meeting of the employees. was held on 
the 27th day of March, and was attended 
by about two hundred and fifty em- 
ployees of the seven hundred affected. 
The meeting rejected the proposed settle- 
ment. 


The Board regrets the rejection of 
the settlement which had been approved 
by the Committee representing the em- 
ployees and which was the best which 
could be obtained in view of the present 
difficult situation. 

The Board recommends that the re- 
duction in wages of seventy-five cents. 
(75e.) per day be deferred until the 
Ist of April, 1921. 


JOHN M. GODFREY, 
Chairman. 


(Sed. ) 


(Sgd.) Rost. A. Bryce, 
Rpresentative of the employers. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Representative of the employees. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


HE tables presented below summarize 
the proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 


for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1921, and from Mareh 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1921. 
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IL—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1920 TO 
MARCH 31, 1921. 








| 























No. of | No. of 37} No. of 
applications Boards strikes 
Industries affected. for Boards | established | not averted 
received or ended. 
I.—DIsPuTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION AND OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
(1) Mines: 
pe pc eS BR Sa eh ets 6 1 0 
Ae VLCC Habre a aeRO, os Cac cmPe SIRS Na bia why in ariel ah 1 1 0 
otal mines yk. ok Spang ame wed 9 en (i 2 0 
(2) Transportation and communication: 
(ar) SIAM Be rale ware cota y oe Phos hava eee de ee 12 8 0 
CIS CPOCe PAN WAY.S cnc ore oa chi > Ga eee os Se co AeKL eed 15 12 2 
Ce SOvese ie de pnts ntae ats 240 bs ale wwe eo es 2 2 0 
CHAD Ee Ca aL eum CeCe as, ed ew eels Gal ba > 1 0 0 
Fae ClCH ODOR care hie RM tai re Ne Sela dire. 1 0 0 
Total, transportation and communication.......... | 31 22 2 
(3) Miscellaneous: 
TOU GALE OWEER: HA LS Pe oe nee vids 24 40 chee 6 5 « 3 
Total, mines, transportation and communication and 
DuDHEeAIbr tess ee ete asion a das itl 5. 44 29 9) 
I].—DispuTEes NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE DIRECT 
SCOPE OF THE ACT: 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal con- 
trol: 
LAO ORER UC PAU AY Gioia rrr cos he cuore bs ue ain Eee a 1 0 0 
tb )pOther.carne employees nia rs «cided Sth e es i 2 0 
Total public utilities under provincial or municipal 
COMED ee er APN AP Ay A ae 6 2 0 
fe liscellaneouss. sachs >< hor kg ce caeloitioe dn hIvEie 18 6 0 
Total disputes not falling clearly within the direct 
A REOpO OF tHe ACE... imstnec ah vale es Piet 24 8 0 
yb be Bll -ClASSCR a nr geen rece sia: Lownie atu qiruene Phat mys 68 37 5 


a 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include six cases in which certain proceedings 
had taken place during the preceding year, namely, disputes between (1) the Canadian National 
_ Railway and certain of its employees at Halifax, N.S.; (2) the Grand Trunk Railway Company and 
its clerks, etc.; (3) the Corporation of Ottawa and its civic employees; (4) the Canadian Fish and 
Cold Storage Company, Prince Rupert, B. C., and its fish packers; (5) the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Limited, Sydney Mines, and certain of its employees, and (6) the Inverness Coal 
and Railway Company, Inverness, N.8., and certain of its employees. : 


At the close of March, 1921, results were still pending in connection with six applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1) the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway and certain of its 
employees; (2) the Corporation of Ottawa and its firemen; (3) the Corporation of Saskatoon, Sask., 
and its street railway workers; (4) the Dryden Paper Company, Limited, Dryden, Ont., and certain 
of its employees; (5) the Dominion Steel Company, Limited, Svdney, N. S., and its electrical workers, 
machinists, etc., and (6) the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, New Glasgow, and its 
tin workers, electrical workers and machinists. 
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II—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS:BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 


MARCH 31, 1921. 

















No. of No. of 
applications strikes 
Industries affected. for Boards not averted 
received or ended 
I.—DISPUTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION AND COMMU- 
NICATION, OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES AND WAR WORK: 
(1) Mines: 
4a) oad Sa See nye PARIS: Lav sal stipicrie Sete oasetie meme CRIMI La eg MRE 62 i 
(op pds jek Sc) Gober aa teu er a Oa Art aien Sal dala RP Kae ate Bnd ait Lins. 19 5 
CG) ASD SSIS Git... was e detety ss MN oMRE he hued Ant aceite cso edplgeee ot 1 0 
~EGRAD IGS «fon 5 Las e Whey eles veal a tee aS Ee 82 12 
(2) Transportation and communication: 
RENE TR UWS Soe tee bot press 2 a BEE Wa Rad or gi Re comtiotie Wael eS 145 ae 
Ob) pireel TAUWAVS. ital las sah, aha cit peered ccastacoetmietae nuke RA aiy Kev een 86 6 
CGY EVR DL ONS Ss RS tote wg eae eee Geey kos we Whe GR PERE EEN 1t 1 
Ca Vie) S000) 0) 206 ke apr ages eae, Ne ph e nr oct Saari free ME: ei NUM OP aR RE fag 21 0 
GE) VeleD MON mones ss iyikc bus ay: Rie ons aks. Revel Retreat had OUR Teed LR 4 0 
(f) Telesrapliss o>. vir ee Piove ark a arera Taki SOM eK Age as Merge 11 1 
Total transportation and communication............... 281 15 
(3) Miscellaneous: 
CA) SEGSIULANC POWER oo siecs URee aes a eat ot ahora gk een ea aU eer cen 15 3 
Cy CV EGOS Te Mae rr ir ae Cr oP A ee, 1 0 
oka uniscetaneouss 4... acer ce. de. einer Rak ee ee, te eee 16 3 
(Aya ar oviork. yee eae. pe aes peewee, densest anaes 30 i 
Total mines, transportation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work’... 3002. 000 6 Sehea ee 409 ol 
II.—DIsPuTES NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE DIRECT SCOFE f 
OF THE ACT: 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control. ..... 45 1 
(2) Nliscellanmeotis t tai oe ees Macieeae GROEN oa) Ea Eee 54 0 
Total disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of 
LN sha) © is aia aphow a oe nea AR REC eth Srey rig rh Sp RI a ee Oe 99 1 
Total, AIGCIABSER ht Ale MME Ln lg cel MeO Ae eae ke 508 32 


= 








The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrepancies as compared 
with those appearing in the yearly summary. A closer examination will, however, show the state- 
ments of both classes to be in agreement. A complete statement of proceedings for a year must show all 
disputes dealt with during the fiscal year. The figures of the yearly statement include, therefore, 
disputes carried over from the previous year and which are counted in the summary of that year’s 
proceedings. Thus the same dispute may properly figure in the annual statement for each of the 
two years. In the statistical recapitulation covering several years, as above, it is necessary that no 
dispute shall be counted more than once, and account is taken of the number of applications received 


during the year and thus brought within the purview of the statute. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1921 | 


‘TIGHT strikes, involving 963 
ployees were reported as having 
commenced during March. There were 
in existence at some time or other during 
the month 26 strikes, involving about 
3,252 workpeople. The total time loss 
on account of industrial disputes was 
estimated at 52,928 working days, as 
compared with 23,547 working days 
during February, 1921, and 48,169 
working days during March, 1920. The 
time loss occasioned by the eight strikes 
which began in March was 18,685 work- 
ing days, while a loss of 34,243 working 
days is charged to the eighteen strikes 
that commenced prior to March. Term- 
ination was reported in the case of seven 


em- 


' Disputes by 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. <A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION.—Twen- 
ty-five ornamental iron workers in the 
employ of a Montreal firm struck on 
March 1 because of a change in working 
conditions from forty-four hours in six 
days to forty-four hours in five days. 
After being out five days, the strike was 
declared off, work being resumed on the 
former basis of forty-four hours in six 
days. The strike of the building trades 
in Toronto (one firm involved) which 
concerned the painters, chiefly, termin- 
ated through the intervention of the 
Industrial Council. 


Metats, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—Nine strikes, involving 404 em- 
ployees with a time loss of 9,492 work- 
ing days, were the approximate figures 
for this group. At some time or other 


strikes that commenced prior to March. 
Three strikes commencing during March 
terminated during the month, leaving 
the following sixteen strikes, involving 
1,735 workpeople,on record on March 31: 
employees of steel and coal companies, 
Sydney ; machinists, Brantford ; pattern- 
makers, Brantford; moulders, Walker- 
ville and Windsor; moulders, Lindsay ; 
patternmakers, Burnaby, B.C.; garment. 
workers, Toronto; waterproof garment 
workers, Montreal; coal miners, Brule, 
Alta.; coal miners, Cumberland County, 
N.S.; pulp and paper workers, Thorold; 
woodworkers (finishers), Toronto; abat- 
toir butchers, Montreal; meat cutters. 
and packers, Montreal; cigarmakers, 
London; musicians, Kitchener. 


Industries 


during the month there were strikes in 
this group at Sydney, St. John, N.B.; 
Brantford, Charlottetown, Walkerville 
and Windsor, Lindsay and Burnaby, B. 
C. Those which remained unterminated 
were: employees of the steel and coal 
companies at Sydney, nail workers at. 
St. John, patternmakers at Brantford, 
moulders at Walkerville and Windsor, 
moulders at Lindsay and patternmakers. 
at Burnaby, B.C. 


CirorHine.—The strike of 1,000 gar- 
ment workers in: Hamilton, which com- 
menced on February 22, terminated on 
March 10. It resulted in the employees 
accepting a wage reduction of $4 per 
week for men and $3 per week for wo- 
men. The proposed reduction, which 
caused the strike was $7 and $6 per week. 
In Montreal, 150 waterproof garment 
workers were on strike for five days in 
protest against a wage reduction. Work 
was resumed on the basis of the 1920 
agreement. 


LUMBERING.—Mill workers at Chip- 
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STRIKES AND Lockouts Durinea Marcu, 1921 








No. of | Time loss 


Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 


Strikes commencing prior to March, 1921 . 

BUILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION:— | 
Building Trades, Toronto, Ont............. Commenced, February 28. Against the employment of non-union- 56 112 
ists. Work resumed March 3. 


Painters and paperhangers, Toronto, Ont....;Commenced February 14. Against a reduction in wages. Work 25 275 
resumed March 14. 


Merars, MACHENERY AND CONVEYANCES:— 


Employees of steel and coal Companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22. For increased wages and improved work- 150 3,750 
ney, N.S. ing conditions. Unterminated. ; 
Machinists, Brantford, Ont. .........+.0.04+ Commenced February 23. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 26 650 — 
minated. 
Metal workers, St. John, N.B. ...........0- Commenced February 4 Against a eduction in wages. Work re- 33 396 


sumed March 15. 


{ 


Moulders, Charlottetown, P.E.I............ Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wagese. Work 9 90 
resumed March 12. | 

Patternmakers, Brantford, Ont...........-. Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 9 225 
minated. 

Moulders, Walkervilleand Windsor, Ont.....|Commenced February 28. Against a reduction in wages. Unter-| 48 1,200 
minated. 

Moulders, Lindsay, Ont;..........0...0000- Commenced February 24. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 7 175 
minated. 

‘CLOTHING: — 

Garment workers, Toronto, Ont............/Commenced November 25, 1920. In protest against piece work: 40 1,000 

Unterminated. 





Tailors, pressers, cutters and operators, Mon-|Commenced January 10. In protest against piece work. Information|.....+++ee|scssecveees 
treal, Que. received indicates conditions no longer affected. ; 
Garment workers, Hamilton, Ont........... Commenced February 22. Against a reduction in wages. Work re- 1,000 8,000 
sumed March 10. 


‘LUMBERING:— 
, Sawmill workers, Vancouver, B.C. ........|Commenced February 11. Against a reduction in wages. Informa-|..........|...++- Aciia 
tion received indicates conditions no longer affected. 


‘Mines, Smeirers, CLAY Propucts, QUARRIES, 


Ere.:— 
Coal miners, Brule, Alta. ...............4.. Commenced February 22. Against a new dockage system. Unter- 500 12,500 
; minated : 
Miners, Mayo.’ Deuces oh orion ahntates sire Commenced January 1. For improved camp conditions. Informa-|..........|... Fashiaee 


tion received indicates conditions no longer affected. 


~ 
\ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1921—Continued. 





: No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
a affected. | ing days. 


— 








(nn | | 


LEATHER:— 
Leather cutters, Toronto, Ont. ............. Commenced January 4, Against a reduction in wages. Work re- 9 45 
sumed March 6. 


Poutp anD Papsr:— 
Employees at Thorold, Ont. ............... Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages for union 100 2,500: 
recognition. Unterminated. 


TRANSPORTATION: — 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, New West-|Commenced February 22. Owing to refusal of Railway Company 200 1,400 
minster and Victoria, B.C. to accept award of Board of Conciliation. Work resumed March 8. 
W oopWworRKING:— 
Pinishers, Toronto, Ont.: ..6..-.dacecce sss. Commenced February 19. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 37 925. 
; minated. 
Foops, Liquors anp ToBaccos:— 
Abattoir butchers, Montreal, Que........... Commenced February 1. In protest against closing of abattoir. Un- 40 1,000 
terminated. 
Cigarmakers, London, Ont. .........0.+.+:- ‘Commenced January 1. In protest against a reduction in wages.|......... alread wry ed 
eB Unterminated. 


Strikes commencing during March, 1921 
BuILDING AND ConsTRUCTION:— 
Ornamental Iron Workers, Montreal, Que...|Commenced March 1. Because of a change in the regulation of 25 125. 
working hours. Work resumed March 7. 


Metats, MACHINERY AND CoNVEYANCES:— 


Patternmakers, Burnaby, B.C.............- Commenced March 3. Against a reduction in wages, Unterminated. 22 506: 
CroTHine:— 
Waterproof garment workers, Montreal. ...., Commenced March 1. Against a reduction in wages. Work resumed 150 750 
March 7. 
LuMBERING:— 
Mill workers, Chipman, N.B. ...........+.- Commenced March 14. In protest against a longer working day and 56 784. 


a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Mings, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAy Propucts, 
Erc.:— 
Coal miners, Cumberland County, N.S. ...../Commenced March 14. To enforce the Montreal Agreement regard- 100 1,400: 
: ing wages. Unterminated. 


Foops, Liquors AND ToBACcos:— ; 
Meat cutters, packers and butchers, Montreal.|Commenced March 1. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated 600 15,000 


MisceLLANEOUs:— 
Musicians, London, Ont...................|Commenced March 7. Against a reduction of the orchestra staff. 10 120 
‘ Terminated March 21. ‘4 
Musicians, Kitchener, Ont................. Commenced March 15. For increased wages_and a fixed staff. Un-|........--|..-0ssse0e 
terminated. 


a 
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man, N.B., struck on March 14 in protest 
against a longer working day and a pro- 
posed reduction in wages. Fifty-six em- 
ployees were involved. ~The strike was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 
It was reported that the operators 
in New Brunswick were planning on 
returning to a ten-hour day, instead of 
the prevailing nine-hour day. In Van- 
couver, mill and yard employees, who 
were on strike against a wage reduction 
of 15 cents per hour, accepted this re- 
duction. 


Minrs, SMELTERS, CLAY PRODUCTS, 
Quarries, Etco.—The strike of 500 coal 
miners at Brule, Alta., which began on 
February 22, was unterminated, The 
employees struck against a new dockage 
system. Coal miners in Cumberland 
County, N.S., to the number of 100, 
struck on March 14 to enforee the Mon- 
treal agreement as regards wages. This 
strike also remained unterminated. 


PuuPp AND Paprer.—The employees in 
this group at Thorold were still on 
strike. Union recognition and wage re- 


STRIKES AND 
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duction were the causes involved in this 
strike which commenced on February 8, 


TRANSPORTATION.—The strike of 200 
electrical workers in Vancouver, Victoria 
and New Westminster, which commenced 
on February 22 owing to the refusal of 
the company to accept the award of a 
Board of Conciliation, terminated on 
March 8. Work was resumed on the 
same wage conditions that prevailed 
prior to the strike with modification of 
certain clauses in the agreement. 


Foops, Liquors AND Topaccos.—This 
group had the greatest time loss of all 
groups during the month, due to the 
strikes of butchers and meat packers in 
Montreal. The abattoir butchers struck 
on February 1 in protest against the 
closing of one abattoir. This strike was 
unterminated and was followed on 
March 1 by a strike of 600 employees 
(packers, cutters and butchers). Five 
firms were involved in this strike, which 
was in protest against a 1214 per cent 
wage reduction. It remained unterm- 
inated. ; 


UNITED KINGDOM DOURBING 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


Hi following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during February, 1921, based 
on returns from employers and work- 
people, are taken from the March issue 
of the British Labour Gazette. 
NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes, involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in February, was 
63, as compared with 44 in the previous 
month, and 122 in February, 1920. In 
these new disputes over 14,000 work- 
people were directly involved, and 
nearly 1,000 indirectly involved (ie., 
thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes). In 
addition to the numbers involved in new 


disputes, nearly 138,000* workpeople 
were involved, either directly or in- 
directly, in 49 disputes which began be- 
fore February and were still in progress 
at the beginning of that month. The 
total number of disputes in progress in 
February was thus 112, involving about 
28,000 workpeople, as compared with 
23,000* workpeople involved in 93 dis- 
putes in progress in January, and 
110,000 workpeople involved in 169 dis- 
putes in progress in February, 1920. 


Causrs.—Of the 63 new disputes, 11, 
directly involving about 1,200 work- 
people, arose on demands for advances 
in wages, 26, directly involving 8,700 
workpeople, against proposed reductions 


*See foot note on next page. 
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in wages; 7, directly involving 400 work- 
people on other wages questions; 9, 
directly involving 2,700 workpeople, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 10, 
directly involving 1,200 workpeople, on 
other questions. 

Resuuts.—During February  settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 26 
new disputes, directly involving about 
4,400 workpeople, and 20 old disputes, 
directly imvolving about 3,000 work- 
people. Of these disputes, 10, directly 
involving 1,100 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 21, directly 
involving 4,500 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 15, directly in- 
volving 1,800 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 6 disputes, 
directly involving 500 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 
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oF Qa ae 
Number of Disputes} $5 8 au. & 
| Pee ‘3 ie 
Groups of Trades | o pi gee 
ee aa 6 Gq © 0 
oe | 23 sees | gae3 
£3 |2s gees | a884 
<a Fa 2 Bey | B.S 
ee: z S 
Building: ae. 11 13 3,000 48,000 
eee and Quarry- 
Dee eet: if 5 -3,000 28,000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding. 9 22 17,000* 255,000 
Other Trades...... 22 23 5,000 47,000 
Total, Feb., 1921... 49 63 28,000* 378,000 
Total, Jan., 1921... 49 44 23,000* 408,000 
Total, Feb., 1920...) 47] 122 110,000 450,000 








Of the 378,000 working days lost in 
February by all disputes in progress, 
over 236,000 were lost by disputes which 
began before February and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month, 
and nearly 142,000 by disputes which 
began in the month. 


*Considerable numbers of other workers are reported to have 
been rendered idle as a result of the strike of ship joiners, but the 
information at present available is insufficient to enable a trust- 
worthy estimate of the total number to be made. 





THE COAL STRIKE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


GENERAL strike of coal miners in 
Great Britain, which commenced on 
April 1, arose out of the terms of a 


provisional settlement of a previous | 


strike in the coal mining industry which 
occurred in October, 1920. 

The October strike, it will be remem- 
~bered, was settled on the basis of an 


unconditional inerease of 2s. per shift — 


for a period of two months. Thereafter, 
any future increase was to be dependent 
upon the volume of production over 
periods of three months. The weekly 
average of production for the month of 
September, 1920, was taken as a basis 
for a sliding scale of wages. <A 
system of test periods, on which 
to establish the relationship of produc- 
-tion and wages for this sliding scale, 
was put into effect. Finally, the mine 


owners and employees were to reach an 
agreement by March of this year as to 
wage rates in general. Such, briefly, 
were the wage provisions of the Coal 
Mines (Emergency) Act, which also de- 
termined that the Government’s finan- 
cial control of the mines would continue 
until the end of August, 1921. 

During the earlier weeks in which 
the above agreement was in effect, coal 
production and, consequently, wages 
were increased. The output during the 
first test period, which ended December | 
18, was sufficient to increase the wage 
advance from the original 2s. to 3s. 6d. 
In January, however, the effects of trade 
depression began to be felt by the 
industry, there was a decrease in the 
output, and as a result the advance 
for February was reduced to 1s. 6d. 
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Trade depression and unemployment in- 
creased, and the output, for the test 
period ending February 19, dropped be- 
low the September standard (agreed 
upon as a basis), with the result that 
the wage advance disapeared entirely. 


The trade depression in the coal min- 
ing industry was attributed, chiefly, to 
the marked decline in exports. This de- 
cline had become acute only within re- 
cent months. The demands of the war 
had induced the Government to adopt 
a scheme of control over the eoal mines, 
which control was subsequently con- 
tinued as a means of maintaining a maxi- 
mum of production. Under this scheme, 
the surplus earnings of the coal export 
trade were pooled at a rate which as- 
sured steady dividends to the owners of 
the more profitable mines and at the 
same time enabled the poorer mines to 
continue in operation. The scheme re- 
vealed no flaw until the export trade 
began to diminish. This diminution was 
attributed to two main causes—the de- 
livery of German coal, under the in- 
demnity terms, and successful foreign 
competition. Profits could no longer be 
guaranteed to the mine owners without 
subsidizing the industry from the na- 
tional treasury. As a result of the de- 
crease in coal exports and the attendant 
decrease in production, in February 
many collieries closed down or curtailed 
their operations, thereby adding to the 
unemployment. 


Two alternatives were now before the 
Government; it would either continue 
to subsidize the industry out of public 
funds, or release its control over the 
- mines much sooner than the time estab- 
lished (August) by the Coal Mines 
(Emergeney) Act. It adopted the latter 
course, known as decontrol of the mines. 
This action came early in March, and 
complete control was announced to 
terminate on March 31. It was esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Mines that 
the Government would thus save at least 
$25,000,000 each month. 

It was argued by the owners and 
miners that this change in the Govern- 
ment’s plans created an unexpected 
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situation, deprived them of time to ad- 
just themselves to altered conditions, and. 
precipitated their difficulties. 


The result of absolute decontrol was 
apparent. Each colliery group became 
entirely dependent upon itself finan- 
cially for existence. The owners of in- 
ferior mines recognized their inability 
to pay the wage schedule without the 
Government pool of profits, or the Gov- 
ernment subsidy, upon which to draw. 
The owners: of more profitable mines 
contended that unless production costs 
(including wages) decreased, the indus- 
try would be so crippled as to preclude 
its competing in foreign markets. How- 
ever, the Mining Association of Great 
Britain (representing the mine owners) 
and the Miners’ Federation (represent- 
ing the mine workers) commenced to 
carry on negotiations under the new 
situation. The point at issue was 
whether a national or a_ district 
standard of wages should be adopted. 
The miners demanded that wages 
should remain on a national basis 
with a uniform scale throughout the 
country, with the continuance of the 
principle of pooled earnings. This claim 
was strongly opposed by the mine own- 
ers who insisted that each district should 
determine its own wage schedule, based 
upon local conditions and earning 
capacity. 


The mine owners submitted a draft 
scheme for determining a district basis 
of wages. This scheme the miners’ 
leaders would neither accept nor de- 
finitely reject without securing the. 
opinion of the rank and file. A resolu- 
tion was accordingly submitted by them 
to the various districts as to whether or 
not they were prepared to abandon tem- 
porarily the policy of a national wages 
board and a national pool, and em- 
power the national executive to proceed 
with the negotiations with a view to 
establishing an agreement on a district 
basis for the period of the present ab- 
normal state of trade and prices. When 
the result of the district decisions was 
announced it was seen that, while the 
important districts of Yorkshire and 
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Northumberland were willing to accept 
the owners’ terms, they were overborne 
by South Wales, Scotland and Lanea- 
shire, which districts insisted on a na- 
tional settlement. The coal owners then 
announced the termination of all exist- 
ing agreements on March 31. On March 
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30, the Miners’ Federation executive 
sent instructions to every district to 
withdraw all the colliery workers at the 
expiration of the agreements. Accord- 
ingly work ceased on April 1, and ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 men left the pits 


on that date. 





WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


[HE Annual Report of the Department 

of Labour for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1920, has recently been is- 
sued. The Report contains statements 
of proceedings under the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act., 1907; the Fair Wages 
the. Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act and the Technical 
Education Act. It also contains chapters 
dealing with the Report of the Director 
of Coal Operations in Alberta and South 
Eastern British Columbia, prices and 
wages statistics, the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, the National In- 
dustrial Conference, and the League of 
Nations International Labour Confer- 
ence. 


Resolution ; 


In the introductory summary a com- 
parison is made between Canada and 
other countries with regard to the ex- 
tent of industrial unrest, and the situa- 
tion in Canada in this regard is shown 
to have been very favourable. The num- 
ber of persons affected by strikes and 
lockouts and the number of days lost 
during the first six months of 1920 in 
the countries for which statistics are 
available are shown in the following 
table: 


= 


Persons Days Popula- 
Country affected lost tion 

aly ee se, 1,781,250 21,650,200 36,740,000 
France. ... 1,186,670 19,358,400 39,601,509 
Germany .. 1,866,358 18,201,660 63,051,979 
Spal cet. 3 724,700 11,630,100 20,719,598 
United States 958,700 11,287,400 91,972,266 
Australia .. 303,400 7,602,000 4,455,005 
Great Britain 769,200 7,337,000 45,267,100 
Sweden .... 180,070 4,779,170 5,813,850 
Switzerland 73,380 2,753,160 3,937,000 
Belgium ... 176,940. — 2,096,340 7,555,576 
South Africa 41,000 809,000 5,973,394 
Holland ... 63,000 795,300 ° 6,778,699 
Canada. ... 35,005 523,526 7,206,643 


The chapter on conciliation work 
shows that apart from the operations 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, the assistance of the Depart- 
ment was invoked in connection with 
many individual disputes. A list is 
given containing 83 of the more im- 
portant cases in connection with which 
mediation was performed during the 
year. 

The chapter on the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, gives particulars 
relating to -77 applications for boards 
during the fiscal year. In connection 
with these 51 boards were established. 
There were only three cases in which 
strikes were not averted or ended. A 
table covering the fiscal years since the 
passing of the Act shows that up to 
March 31, 1920, there had been received 
446 applications for boards, and there 
were granted boards in 333 cases, while 
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in 27 disputes strikes were not averted 
or ended. 


A summary of the second annual re- 
port of the Director of Coal Operations 
for Alberta and south eastern British 
Columbia contains an account of the 
relations between the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association and their em- 
ployees, members of the rival organiza- 
tions of the United Mine Workers of 
America and the One Big Union. Dur- 
ing the period covered by the report 79 
disputes were brought before the Direc- 
tor for settlement. Of these 15 were 
decided in favour of the employers, 17 
in favour of the employees, in 19 com- 
promises were reached, and 28 cases were 
withdrawn. In this district 58 pit-head 
strikes occurred affecting about 10,000 
miners and causing a loss estimated at 
1,502,405 working days and a loss in 
wages of $2,500,000. 


A brief account is given of the work 
of the statistical branch of the Depart- 
ment. Statistics on prices and the cost 
of living were calculated as in previous 
years since 1910. Certain sections of 
the field were further developed, the 
number of commodities in food and fuel 
for which quotations were secured 
having been increased from 35 in the 
original list to over 100. Reference is 
made to special inquiries into rentals 
of houses and retail prices, of clothing. 
It is stated that information has been 
collected as to family consumption of 
certain commodities with a view to the 
establishment of a proper weighting for 
an index number of the cost of living. 
The statistical work on wages and hours 
of labour, etc., has been continued, and 
the information has been compiled with 
a view to the calculation of an index 
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number of wages. A special inquiry 
was made into the 8-hour day in the 
summer of 1919 with the object of 
furnishing information for the Indus- 
trial Conference which was held in 
September of that year. The results of 
the inquiry were published in the La 


-BouR GAzETTE for January, 1920. 


The second annual Report of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, which is 
embodied in the Report, contains the 
text of the agreement for the fiscal years 
1919-1920, which was entered into by 
the Minister of Labour with the pro- 


‘vinees of British Columbia, Alberta, " 


Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec, with reference to the operations 
of Employment Offices under the Km 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act. The 
number of offices increased from 66 to 
95, but after the end of the fiscal year 
the number was reduced owing to the 
closing of offices in the Maritime Pro- 
vinees operated by the Department. 
During the period of demobilization the 
disbursements to the provinces under 
the Act totalled $169,207. An account — 
is given of the proceedings of the Em- 
ployment Service Council of Canada, 
which held its first meeting at Ottawa in 
May, 1919, and the action taken under 
the various recommendations of the 
council is set forth. Statistics of the 
work of the Employment Service for the 
fiscal year show that there were 470,250 
applications for employment, 449,022 
vacancies reported and 328,937 _ per- 
manent and 51,663 casual placements. 


The clearance work of the Service was 
reported to be fairly well organized, 
local offices reporting daily to the clear- 
(1) posi- 
tions unfilled and impossible to fill 
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loeally; and (2) applicants unplaced 
and willing to leave locality. Bulletins 
are issued by the provincial clearing 
houses and forwarded to the interpro- 
vincial clearing houses. By this means 
16,116 workers were transferred from 
one province to another and 23,962 from 
from one point to another in the same 
province. A scheme of co-operation with 
the British Employment Exchanges, 
suggested by the British authorities, was 
also put into effect, but it was not in 
operation long enough to make possible 
an estimate of its value. 

The Report of the Director of Tech- 
nical Education for Canada contains an 
account of the progress made in the 
various provinces in industrial and tech- 
nical education. It is noted that this 
work is carried on in all the provinces 
with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. While an impetus was given 
by the passing of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act and the appointment of a Fed- 
eral Director progress has been ham- 
pered by the increased cost of building 
and equipment and by the difficulty in 
securing properly qualified teachers. 
During the year the sum of $273,788 
was paid out to the provinees by the 
Dominion Government under the “Tech- 
nical Education Act out of an appropria- 
tion of $700,000. During the year ended 
June 30, 1920, there were 139 technical 
schools in operation in the Dominion 
having 1,810 teachers and an enrollment 
of 60,546 pupils. 

The report also contains a summary 
of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, which was ap- 
pointed on April 4, 1919; and of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Industrial Con- 
ference, which met at Ottawa in Septem- 
ber, 1919. An account is given of the 
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action taken on the resolutions passed 
at this conference. . The resolution pro- 
posing a conference with the provincial 
governments and with representative 
employers and workmen on the subject 
of uniformity of labour laws was ae- 
cepted by the federal authorities. The 
Minister of Labour invited the provin- 
cial governments to appoint three mem- 
bers in the ease of each province selected 
on the basis recommended by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference. A Royal 
Commission was later appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the question of 
uniformity of labour legislation, and the 
Commission met shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year. During the interval 
between the holding of the National In- 
dustrial Conference and the meeting of 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry memo- 
randa were prepared in the Department 
of Labour on the subjects of workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wages, factories 
and shops acts and mining laws, and 
were communicated to the provincial re- 
presentatives and to the employer and 
labour members of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Following the adoption of the 
resolution of the conference on the sub- 
ject of proportional representation in- 
quiries into this plan were made by 
public authorities in various parts of 
the Dominion including the provincial 
governments of Manitoba and Ontario 
and the Montreal Civic Charter Commis- 
sion. In the case of Manitoba legislative 
action was taken. In view of the resolu- 
tion of the conference with regard to 
joint industrial councils the Department 
of Labour which had for some time 
been giving consideration to this sub- 
ject continued and extended its study, 
and before the close of the fiscal year 
steps were taken looking to the adoption 
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of the recommendation of the confer- 
ence. The recommendation of the con- 
ference in favour of the appointment of 
a board or boards-to inquire into the 
subject of state insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, invalidity and old 
age, was not acted upon, but these ques- 
tions were instead made the subjects 
of study in the Department of Labour. 
The subject of minimum wage laws was 


dealt with by the Royal Commission on 


Uniformity of Labour Laws, already re- 
ferred to. The recommendation of the 
conference in favour of equal oppor- 
tunities in education was referred to the 
Provincial Governments for attention. 
With reference to the conference resolu- 
tions on the subject of freedom of speech 
and the press, an Order in Council was 
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adopted on October 6, 1919, bearing on 
this matter. Consideration was also 
given to the resolutions of the conference 
on the subject of housing and employ- 
ment by the authorities respectively con- 
cerned. The subject of hours of labour 
was on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference, which assembled at 
Washington in the month of October, 
1919. In connection therewith the Cana- 
dian representatives at the International 
Labour Conference were duly apprised 
of the discussions which had taken place 
on the question of hours of labour at the 
Ottawa conference. The report con- 
eludes with a brief summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the League of Nations In- 
ternational Labour Conference which 
met at Washington in October, 1919. 





LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919 





Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the fruit and vegetable industry; 
(b) the bread, biscuit, confectionery and ice-cream industry; (c) the automobile 
industry; (d) the cooperage industry 


Bee reports of the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics on various in- 
dustries in the calendar year 1919 cover 
fruit and vegetable evaporating, canning 
and preserving; the bread, biscuit, con- 
fectionery and ice-cream industry; 
automobile and accessory manufacture 
and repairs; and the cooperage 
dustry. 


in- 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


Sections of this report deal separately 
with the evaporating, canning and pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables. Of 77 


evaporating plants investigated 66 were 
in Ontario, 8 in Nova Scotia and 3 in 
British Columbia, the amount of capital 
invested in these plants being $1,225,485. 
Of 120 canning plants 89 were in 
Ontario, 12 in Quebec, 11 in British 
Columbia, 6 in New Brunswick and 2 in 
Nova Scotia, the total capital investment 
$10,133,682. Forty preserving 
plants were also investigated, including 
19 in Ontario, 12 in British Columbia, 
7 in Quebec, and one each in Alberta, 
and Manitoba, the amount of capital 
invested being $4,597,528. The number 


being 
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of persons employed in each section of 
the industry by classes of employment 
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and sex, with amount of wages ete., was 
as follows: 








Evaporating Plants 


Classes of employment 








Salaries 
Male | Female and 
wages 
3 
Officers, superintendents, 

BUCS rt tierra ae BA Pal Sa tarctons 6 ShjO20 
Clerks, stenographers, ete eZ, 7 9,505 
Employees on wages 

average number.... 216 181 PPT TTA 
NESTS DICCEeWOLKOFS! 6 14s son ccna Ie oes toe Le eek 

‘otalszaet ts cae ee 262 188 $274,801 








Classified according to weekly wage 


Canning Plants Preserving Plants 




















Salaries Salaries 
Male | Female and Male | Female and 
wages wages. 
$ $ 
271,269 62 6 186,336 
WoOon 63 49 112,645 
si 
1,562,073 436 469 614,799 
61,131 88 678 27,952 
2,033 $ 1,968,130 649 1,202 $941,732 








groups of weekly earnings, the number 

















payments within certain’ specified of persons employed is shown as follows: 
Evaporating Plants Canning Plants Preserving Plants 
Weekly Wage Groups —| 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Winders Samper weekwies sks eee ee eee 8 9 40 1 | 7 43 
SSOLUO SLO WET Weekuian) wees ee ec ee ee a: : 29 309 181 624 19 193 
$10 to $15 bs nd iC eno ees Ae eee ere 83 392 280 648 38 246 
$15 to $20 | PTAA E Ma eee See peed Ane Ben 260 5 782 114 | 167 21 
$20 to $24 Pe etn Cer Kee cae SCOTT Rea at 117 6 221 295.4 143 1 
$24 to $28 CSAP etn ats he ae See hala OOP TE a resre yt hor 125 4 a4 11 
$28 to $30 AE REA Cee APE ae ek ES ed ak Tey || ee ee 33 1 BH peg Poe sce cree 
#00, ner“weelo and over: . 0.0/1)... 2 CARE vad MOL Win Senet coe 29 Te! EQOA ae eee 








Included in the figures shown in the 
foregoing table are 55 male and 102 
female employees under 16 years of age. 

The cost of fuel, miscellaneous ex- 
penses and overhead charges was $19,- 
463,771, while the selling value of all 
products at the factory was $26,732,560. 


Bread, Biscuits, Confectionery and Ice- 
Cream 


In this group 2,015 plants were sur- 


veyed, 902 being in Ontario, 611 in Que- 
bee, 140 in British Columbia, 97 in Al- 
berta, 91 in Manitoba, 81 in Saskat- 
chewan, 53 in Nova Scotia, 29 in New 
Brunswick, 9 in Prince Edward Island 
and 2 in Yukon. The total amount of 
capital invested in these concerns was 
$01,466,410. The number of persons 
employed in each trade, by classes and 
sex, with wages ete., is shown in th 
following table: 
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Officers, Superintendents | Clerks, Stenographers, Wage Earners Outside Workers 
and Managers - Kite. 
Industry — — — 
Number : Number Number Number 
Salaries Salaries Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male |Female Male |Female Male |Female 
- Bread and other bakery | 
me products: ee ee ee 287 23] > 633,822) 518 254| 652,087) 6,477 762| 7,205,477 51 12 9,088 
Bread, other bakery pro- 

ducts and _ confection- a lhe i 
BUOLY Sooo ceR eRe on 49 6} 688,792 36 71 88,032} 751 469 965,518 5 10 1,345 
Confectionery only......... 119 14) 871,737) --264 136} 484,925) 1,389] 3,045) 2,623,614 2 6 1,787 
Biscuits and  confection- 

CLV ee es 65 2| 238,685) 374 DTZ) SES 9601 aos 176210 Lb ODSie cence ole eee eee 
Biscuits only;...5.........% a7 arate e 165,738} 117 50} 214,462) 740 STEAL TIT 342 eee Gee eee 
Ice Cream only........-.... LO ae ees 27,945 8 6 13,602) 104 9 TEZAG2I eo eal nc een ieee aes 
Confectionery and Ice 

PEAT SAS Mr ces AORN 42 4| 143,113 56 60! 139,523} 656 812} 1,088,612 2 6 3,685 
Total for Industry.......... 619! 4 49! 1,669,332} 1,373 689} 2,111,591) 11,541) 7,733] 14,969,983 60} . 34) 15,905 























The classification of employees by wage groups, age and sex, is as follows: 





Specified groups of weekly wages 


UWnderiPoawperweelus 292 EAS. eit. eae eae cus ee ey fee 
$ 5 to under $10 per week 


$10 to under $15 
$15 to under $20 
$20 to under $24 
$24 to under $30 


“ee 


ee oF eo) o Te el oS Ihe Sumy 6) 9/0 Be ee. FS 


S30-per week and Ove! tok bose hie De Oe oa ee eee 


Totals 





The cost of fuel and materials, mis- 


cellaneous 


expenses 


and 


overhead 


charges was $73,102,120, while the total 
value of products at the factories was 


$104,868,699. 


The Automobile Industry 


This report covers the operations of 
11 automobile factories all of which are 
in Ontario; 42 Auto accessories plants, 





Over 16 years of 











age 

Male Female 
264 166 
: 763 3,364 
1,845 * 3,184 
2,803 838 
2,546 104 
2,710 45 
1,238 9 
12,169 7,710 





Under 16 years 





Total 
employees 
Male Female 
80. 34 544 
160 399 4,686 
51 111 5,191 
LOS eertia Sean: 3,651 
AS COR a eae 2,652 
Ces ee tI ee nn 27D) 
LM or etras Saeey Weed att ah 1,247 
303 544 20,726 





of which 26 are in Ontario; and 1,286 
auto repair plants, of which 600 are in 
Ontario, 162 in Quebec and 134 in Sas- 
katchewan, the balance being distributed 


over the remaining provinces. 


The total 


investment of capital in these concerns 


was $56,943,018. 


The number of per- 


sons employed in the various sections of 
the industry by classes of employment 
and sex, with amount of wages etc., was 


as follows: 





Classes of employment 





Officers, superintendents 


and managers. . 
Clerks,stenographe 


~ 


Totals 


Wageearners,average No. 
Outside pieceworkers.... 


correo ee 




















Automobile Plants 


Salaries 
and 
wages 


606,067 
954,566 
8,152,155 


ae) lates, "elas! aire 





No. of 
employees 
Male | Female 
ited 124 1 
rs, etc. 585 227 
5,580 259 
aa 6,289 487 


$9,712,788 





Auto Accessories 














Auto Repairs 





No. of Salaries No. of Salaries 
employees and employees and 
| wages wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
$ $ 
81 i 288,521 95 2 174,426 
193 80 197,776 100 39 162,183 
1,187 191 1,462,144) 3,372 3 | 3,389,794 
DR Oay oo er 99 FEW NSS tg eo 2,011 
1,462 272 | $1,948,540] 3,585 44. | $3,728,414 
J 
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Classification by wage groups was as follows: 








i = Goose (a SL eS eS eS 


Automobile Plants ‘Auto Accessories Auto Repairs 
Groups of classified weekly wages — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
aS aS 

Under. $5:per weelcct: 2 230. J a ER es til hens sei, oie 4 1 SO leper ee yea 
$5 to under $10 per week ............ 22 51 21 14 177 1 
$10 to under $15 be git te ee 99 84 66 78 557 1 
$15 to under $20 Fiat Renee eee oir ae 374 53 202 47 896 1 
$20 to under $24 HO” LES, ees 1,139 100 308 11 GS4Ae ; Moser ess 
$24 to under $28 so Es aa Sh nae F220 in ve here. occa ee 455 6 556 1 
S25iCOminGerth50)— teste 1G), eee). 357 t 64 7 LST HS. ches hoes 
$30 per week and over.............5. OBA ees oe a ae GCS0r Rare aa cn oe BYU inte tora eer ee 





Included in the above figures are 53 
male and 6 female employees under 16 
years of age. 

The cost of fuel was $533,471, mis- 
cellaneous expenses were $11,667,735, 
and the cost value of materials delivered 
at the factory was $61,280,964. The 
selling value at the factory of all pro- 


ducts made during the year was $101,- 


196,706. 


The Cooperage Industry 


The report on the cooperage industry 
of Canada covers the operations of 100 
concerns, of which 54 were situated in 
Ontario; 30 in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; 10 in Quebee and 6 in the 
Western Provinces. The total capital 
invested in these plants was $2,020,404. 
‘The number of persons employed, by 
classes, with wages etc., 1s shown as 

follows: 


es 


























No. of 
employees Salaries 
Classes of employees and 
wages 
Male |Female 
3 
Officers, superintendents, etc....... 34 1 52,570 
Clerks, stenographers, etc.......... 14 6 12,645 
Wage earners, average number..... 689 3 591,000 
Outside pieceworkers ............. DD rey ARE 6,097 
"PORES. ae sis ae eaetaeee ale een 759 10 662,312 














The classification of employees by 
specified wage groups is as follows: 








Over 16 years Under 16 years 









































; Total 
Specified wage employees 
group 
Male |Female | Male | Female 

a 
Under $5 per 

week nn ..che, i ee (erat a a= | iN 5 
$5 to under $10 

per week..... 36 Za fee era ae 45 
$10 to under $15 
~ per week..... 139 3 DRE Fave: 144 
$15 to under $20 

per week. .... 271 LUA Se Peckoe EN aby eae 272 
$20 to under $24 
per week..... LSS sh Septal 2 astral eee es, 138 
$24 to under $28 

per week...... SOV Wire Ron oral nae ee eee 85 
$28 to under $30 

per week,.... ES V-Pili sassepet borne) | gt cn ane pe | peer wR 52 
$30 per week and 

OVEDDS sb atea ce GLE se teres [oem ier | eee chee 61 

Totals....... 787 6 Cera, Pek k 802 

















The cost of fuel, materials and mis- 
cellaneous expenses was $1,757,621, and 
the value of the products at the factory 
was $2,903,035. 
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RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1919 





Supplementary report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


NDER the Statistics Act and the 
Railway Act, 1919, the railway re- 
porting year was changed from the 12- 
months period ending June 30 to the 
calender year. In aceordance with this 
rule the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has issued a report on railway statistics 
for the year ending December 381, 1919, 
to supplement the report previously 








STEAM RAILWAYS 


Average number of employees.................. 
BAlaries ANd WARES Eta... Lanse. saree One 
Ratio of wages to operating OXPCNSES te yc s 
Ratio of wages’to gross earnings ................ 
Average wage per hour............... eit Fee a 


Ariployees dailled 2... oss. a= a shoe + Cele BM Gites 2 


Evectric RAILwAys 


Average number of employees................. 
Salaries ANd; WAGET.cs, accaicnn te mote on a eee 


HLM PlOVSlS KANOC A. 14 its, cei sacuelelte weeitin aoe Nae oe onc 


issued for the year ending June 30, 
1919, of which a review appeared in the 
Laspour Gazette for February, 1921, 
(page 196.) Considerable changes ap- 
pear in the figures for the calendar year’ 
as compared with those for the earlier 
period. Some of these changes are 
shown in the following table: 











Year ending Year ending 


December 31, June 30, 
: 1919 1919 
oi 173,728 158,777 
t $233,323,074 $208,939,995 
je (62% 61.1% 
Ht 57.1% 54.5% 
Vs $0 .523 $0 .484 
es 4 190 151 
oe 16,940 17,242 
oe $20,211,576 $17,210,851 
Rye 29 37 





These figures show for the steam rail- 
ways an increase in the latter over the 
earlier period of 9.4 per cent in the 
average number of employees and 11.7 
per cent in salaries and wages. ‘The 
average wage per hour increased from 


48.4 cents, to 52.8 cents or 8 per cent. 
With respect electric railways, the wages 
paid increased by over three million 
dollars, though the number of employees 
showed a decline of 302 persons. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


T will be remembered that a Minimum 
‘Wage Board was appointed by the 
government of Ontario on November 17, 
last, composed of Professor J. W. Mac- 
millan of Victoria College, Toronto, 
chairman, Mr, R. A. Stapells, Managing 
Director of the McElroy Manufacturing 
Company, ‘Toronto, Miss Margaret 
Stephens, of the Garment Workers’ 
Union, Toronto, Mrs. H. W. Parsons, 
secretary of the Women’s National 
Council, Toronto, and Mr. H. G. Fester, 
secretary of the Hamilton Trades and 
Labour Council. The first Order of the 
Board containing regulations govern- 
ing the wages to.be paid to female em- 
ployees in the laundries, dye works and 
dry-cleaning establishments of the city 
of Toronto has recently been issued. 
The regulations which go into effect on 
May 1 are as follows :— 


(1) No experienced female employee 
of 18 years or over shall be paid wages 
at a less rate than $12 per week. (2) 
No inexperienced female employee of 18 
years or over shall be paid wages at less 
than the rate of $10 per week for the 
first three months of her employment in 
the industry, and of $11 per week for 
the second three months of her employ- 
ment in the industry; after which 
period of six months she shall be con- 
sidered an experienced employee. Not 
more than 25 per cent of-the total 
female employees in any establishment 
shall be inexperienced adult employees. 
(3) No young girl under 18 years shall 


be paid wages at a less rate than $9 per 
week for the first six months, $10 per 
week for the second six months, and $11 
per week for the third six months of 
her employment in the industry. After 
18 months she shall be considered an 
experienced adult employee. If she has 
been employed in the industry for one 
year or more before reaching the age of 
18 years she shall be considered an ex- 
perienced adult employee upon reaching 
the age of 18 years. Not more than 25 
per cent of the total female employees 
shall be young girls. (4) In the laun- 
dries, dye works and_ dry-cleaning 
establishments of the city of Toronto 
lodging shall not be charged for in 
excess of a rate of $2 per week; nor 
board in excess of a rate of $5 per week; 
nor single meals in excess of a rate of 
25 cents per meal. (5) Any violation . 
of this order is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. (6) Hach establishment 
shall keep a copy of this order posted in 
a conspicuous place. (7) This order is 
subject to annual revision by the Board. 


During the last week of March the 
Board held sittings at Ottawa to deter- 
mine the minimum wage to be paid in 
these industries in that city. 

Similar minimum wage boards exist 
in five other provinces, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan, and Nova Scotia. Orders made 
by the boards of these provinces have 
appeared in various previous issues of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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REPORT ON MINING AND QUABRYING IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1920 


THE annual report on the mines of 

Nova Scotia, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Mines, shows 
an increase during the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1920, in the production 
of coal, gypsum (crude), building stone, 
drainpipe and tile, brick, arsenic con- 
centrates, manganese ore, barytes, salt, 
benzol, toluol, solvent naphtha and tar, 
and a decline in the production of pig 
iron, steel ingots, coke, limestone and 
dolomite, gypsum (calcined), grindstone, 
fire clay, ground gold, gold-bearing ore, 
and ammonium sulphate. 


The collieries of the province produced 
9,687,970 tons as compared with 5,004,- 
797 tons in the previous year; the sales 
were 5,087,744 tons as against 4,459,648 
in 1919. The coal consumed within the 
province amounted to 2,445,195 tons in 
1920, a decrease of 67,522 tons over 1919, 
which is accounted for largely by the 
fact that the British Government ceased 
to operate a distributing plant in Hali- 
fax about the beginning of the year. 
- The shipments to the United States were 
27,439 tons; to the St. Lawrence ports, 
240,071 tons; and to Europe 527,727 
tons; a decline from the shipments for 
1919 to the first two points of 48,374 
tons and 104,591 tons respectively, and 
an increase in the shipments to Europe 
of 436,309 tons. There was an average 
daily force of 14,020 workers employed 
in the mining industry, of which number 
2,289 were working on the_ surface, 
9,33 were working underground, 3,282 
were cutting coal, and 2,744 were em- 
ployed in transportation, upkeep and 
repairs. In 1919 there were 12,925 
workers employed. The aggregate days 
worked at the collieries during the year 
were 3,375,950, an increase of 479,383 
over the previous year. The average 
production per man, in long tons, was 
503, as against 467 in 1919. Six new 
Openings and two re-openings of mines 
were made during the year. Fatalities 


in and around the coal mines in 1920 
numbered 26, or 2.30 per 1,000 men em- 
ployed, and 4.57 per 1,000,000 long tons 
mined. 

In the gold-mining industry, one com- 
pany only was reported as carrying on 
continuous operations. There was a 
decline in the output of gold of 191 
ounces, the production amounting to 
744 ounces from 850 short tons of ore 
erushed. As was the case in 1919, the 
continued shortage of labour and the 
high cost of material was responsible 
for the decline. The report states, how- 
ever, that there are signs of a revival 
of the industry, and that toward the end 
of the year the mines operating reported 
many applications for employment. 
About 500 tons of concentrates were 
mined from the gold-bearing veins dur- 
ing the year, and this was shipped to 
the United States to be treated for ar- 
senic contents. | 

In the clay products, a total of 18,- 
390,354 brick and 1,164,270 lineal feet 
of tile and drain-pipe was produced, 
the brick production being the largest 
since 1916 and an increase over the 
amount produced in 1919 of 42 per cent. 

The report of the quarries of the pro- 
vince showed a revival in the gypsum 
industry; the production of gypsum 
amounted to 191,670 tons, an increase 
of 142,820 tons over the production of 
1919. A number of the quarries_are re- 
ported to be installing a crushing equip- 
ment to facilitate the handling of ores 
by travelling belts and bucket elevators 
in the loading and unloading of vessels, 
this work having been done in the past 
by hand. The production of limestone 
and dolomite amounted to 249,993 tons, 
a decrease of 103,386 over the previous 
year, which is attributed to the slowing 
down of the iron and steel imdustry. 
There was one fatal accident reported 
as occurring in the quarries of the pro- 
vince during the year. 
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MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1920 





THE annual report of the Ontario De- 

partment of Mines on Mining 
Accidents states that at the mines, 
metallurgical works, quarries, and clay 
and gravel pits, regulated by the Mining 
Act of Ontario, there were 26 fatal 
accidents causing the death of 29 men 
in 1920, as compared with 39 deaths in 
1919. Ten fatalities occurred at the 
gold mines and mills, 9 at nickel mines 
and smelters, 3 at silver mines and mills, 
2 at iron mines, 4 at limestone quarries, 
and 1 at a gravel pit. Of these fatalities 
16 occurred underground and 6 above 
ground at the mines, and 3 at the metal- 
lurgical works. An analysis of the 
fatalities at the mines for the years 1919 
and 1920 is given as follows: 


1919 1920 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Falls of ground...... 22.2 23.8 

Shaft accidents..... 122296 9.5 

FOX DIOSEVES 25,52. 7.4 23.8 
Miscellaneous _under- 

DEOMI) SOY), Bas ta 18.5 14.3 

Natea@e ee ts tim aed 22.2 28.6 


Wifteen of the men killed were Eng- 
lish-speaking and 14 were of foreign 
nationalities. Three deaths occurred to 
men between the ages of -17 and 20 
years, 14 between the ages of 21 and 30 
years, and 12 between the ages of 31 and 


‘BD. 


There were 1,497 non-fatal accidents, 
634 of which occurred underground and 
372 above ground at the mines, and 491 
at the metallurgical works. The causes 
of the non-fatal accidents are set forth 
in tables contained in the report. The 
highest number of accidents due to any 
one cause at the mines was attributed 
to being struck by rock when loading 
ears at chute, 188 being reported, and 
at the metallurgical works to being hit 
by falling objects, 72 being due to this 
eause. Of the non-fatal accidents, 794 
of the injured were English-speaking 
and 703 of foreign nationalities. 


The report also contains the fol- 
lowing table of the fatal accidents and 
number of persons employed during the 
years 1901 to 1920: 


TABLE OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN MINES, METALLURGICAL WORKS AND QUARRIES, 1901 TO 1920 


Persons killed at | Persons employed | Personsemployed| Total persons Fatal 
metallurgical at metallurgical | at non-producing employed accidents 
Year. works and mines | works and produc- mines per 1,000 
ing mines (estimated) employed. 

TOO Series 13 550 2.77 
OOD wane aee sath) a ta 10 450 2.05 
AQGOSeaters eee Ae if 400 1.79 
OOM. Pate. Se cad ects 7 400 1.80 
TOO Se yac.2 Wesnareed abaniy 9 500 1.83 
MOOG ers cere ee Awl 750 1.90 
TOOLS ee ss At 22 1,140 2.93 
MOOS See Antes oles tas 47 1,750 ya ia! 
LOOSE ee nee cae 49 2,000 4.66 
LOUORN : 22 48 2,000 373 
LO Wats lee Sere Ake, ctiegce 49 2,000 3.30 
EO Tete een ae Ses 43 2,000 _ 2.84 
LOTB ERR Mee, 83... 64 2,000 3.93 
JOEL: Bara eo anit 58 1,500 3.60 
De ho eee ath, aut a le Cae 22 1,500 1.51 
WITS. Se Renee 51 2,000 3.07 
LOL Bia 52 eee 36 1,000 2.02 
EDL Sing: coe ene 32 500 2.10 
VOWS Ie 5 RI SR 39 1,000 3.00 
KE ER Si, ve 29 1,000 2.64 


*Figures for 1920 are subjeet to reviston. 
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ACCIDENTS TO WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Findings of the Bureau of Women in Industry, of New Yo:k 


HE New York Bureau of Women in 
Industry recently undertook a study 

of accidents among working women, 
covering the period from June 1, 1917, 
to June 1, 1918. One thousand com- 
pensated accident cases were studied, 
comprising chiefly five industries—metal, 
textile, clothing, paper products, and 
printing, almost one-half of these oc- 
curring in the metal and textile indus- 
tries. The investigation which is de- 
seribed in Safety Engineering for Jan- 
uary, 1921, shows that the highest per- 
centage of accidents fell among the very 
young and inexperienced workers, almost 
one-half of those injured being under 
21 years of age, and about 63 per cent 
having been employed less than a year; 
also that more than one-half of the in- 
jured women were receiving less than 
$10 a week. It was discovered that 28 
per cent of accidents fell to married wo- 
men, who comprised but 10 per cent of 
the total number employed, thus showing 
that proportionately more married wo- 
men were injured than single women. 
Here, no doubt, fatigue plays an im- 
portant part, where the woman becomes 
the breadwinner as well as the home- 
maker. Ten per cent of the women in- 
jured were not actually at work, but 
were moving to and fro in the building. 
The greatest number of accidents oc- 
curred in connection with machinery, 
attributed to the fact that during the war 
many women were doing machine work 
for the first time. The metal industries 
led in machine accidents, a great number 
of which resulted from presses; power 
sewing machines also were responsible 
for a number of accidents, needle in- 
juries often becoming serious through 
negiect. In the paper industry the ma- 
chine that caused most accidents was 
the corner stayer; while in the textile 
industry the loom, the knitting machine, 
and draw frame reaped the heaviest toll. 


The stumbling and ‘falling accidents 
ranked next in number to machine ac- 
cidents, and represented about 17 per 
cent of the whole, — poor lighting, bad 
construction, obstacles, high heels, or 
slippery floors being the direct causes 
of these accidents. Less than 1 per cent 
of the accidents resulted from lifting 
heavy burdens — this source of injury 
being difficult to trace and often slow 
to develop. In three cases the hair of 
the women caught, and in two instances. 
the hands were drawn in because of the 
gloves worn. Only 2 per cent of the 
accidents were attributable to clothing. 
Of the parts of the body injured the 
thumbs and fingers seem to be far in 
the lead, the majority resulting from 
machines. Of the arm and hand injuries 
one-half came from machines; of the leg 
and foot injuries one-half came from 
stumbling or falling ; of the trunk injuries 
practically two-thirds came from stumb- 
ling: or falling; of the head and neck 
injuries almost one-third were from ma- 
chines. The rest were scattered in 
origin. As to the type of injury, slightly 
less than half were cuts, punctures, or 
lacerations, and most of the disabilities 
sustained by the injured women were 
merely temporary; about half being of 
less than six weeks’ duration. From 
one hundred personal interviews, the in- 


-vestigators found that one-half the girls 


pronounced themselves unable to return 
to work when their compensation period 
was over; while changes to different 
kinds of work were made by some whose 
accidents had made them fearful of their 
old jobs. The report of the investiga- 
tors recommends that safety work should 
play a greater part in industries where 
women are employed, that safety devices 
on all machines should be made ‘‘fool- 
proof,’’ and that presses and sewing 
machine needles should be guarded. 
While the above are given as some of 
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the direct causes of accidents, the in- 
direct cause is frequently thought to be 
fatigue. ‘‘Fatigue,’’ it is stated, ‘‘un- 
doubtedly plays a more important part 
in causing work accidents among wo- 
men than among men.’’ It is therefore 
further recommended that a campaign 
should be carried on to prevent fatigue 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of New Brunswick has recently 
issued its report for 1920, covering the 
second year of its operation. The re- 
port contains revised figures of the ad- 
justed financial statement for 1919 as 
at December 31, 1920, which show an 


inerease in the receipts from $437,783 
to $484,974, and in the expenditures 
from $292,443 to $408,828; the increase 
in expenditures being attributed to legis- 
lation increasing the. benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
the unexpected increase in fatalities 
and accidents in Class 2, ‘‘Lumber- 
ing, Woodworking, and Pulp Mills.”’ 
In 1920, the Act was amended so 
as to increase the benefits in case of 
death, making the pension payable to a 
widow $30 a month instead of $20, and 
the payment to children $7.50 instead of 
$5 a month, and the limit of $3,500 was 
repealed. The total amount payable as 
permanent total disability indemnity 
was increased from $1,500 to $2,500. In 
addition the Board was made liable for 
medical aid and hospital maintenance, 
and allowances for funeral expenses 
were increased from $75 to $100. The 
increase in pensions to widows was made 
retroactive, from the inception of the 
Act, and resulted in reducing the provi- 
sional balance for 1919 from $145,339 to 
$76,145, and in creating a deficit in Class 
2 of $12,600, and in Class 6 ‘‘Railway 
Construction and Bridge Work’’ of 
$4,418. The latter deficit, however, was 
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by the provision of periodic rest periods, 
reduction of hours of work, changes of 
processes during the day, and similar 
devices. With these preventive mea- 
sures, perfect machine guards, and 
proper training in industry, the report 
concludes, ‘‘work accidents among wo- 
men will take care of themselves.’’ 


BRUNSWICK WORKMEN’S 


wiped out during 1920, and at the end 
of the year there was a small provisional 
balance for that class. 


During 1920, the net amount of assess- 
ment received was $374,380. (As the 
provisional rate of 114 per cent on 
logging and stream driving during 1919 
had proved to be too low, the actual rate 
for these industries for 1920 was raised 
to 214 per cent.) The total receipts, in- 
cluding balances from 1919, were $556,- 
424, and the total disbursements $520,- 
So, 


During 1920, the pension awards 
amounted to $316,730 and the amount of 
pensions paid was $61,839, the balance 
to the credit of the pension fund at the 
close of the year being $340,678. 


Up to December 31, 1920, there were 


reported to the Board 5,012 accidents 


for the year which included 49 deaths, 
255 cases of permanent partial disa- 
bility, 3,419 cases of temporary disa- 
bility, 841 minor accidents; 239 claims 
were partially disposed of and 209 claims 
in ‘assembly. There were 3,723 claims 
finally disposed of which included 523 
accidents to Dominion government em- 
ployees and 15 to employees of the Pro- 
vineial government. The completed 
claims, other than claims for govern- 
ment employees, showed a time loss due 
to accidents as follows: Due to per- 
manent partial disability, 16,452 days, 
or an average per worker injured of 


67.98 days; due to temporary disability, 


72,759 days, or an average per worker in- 
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jured of 25.05 days. The average age 
of the workers injured was 33.36 years. 
The average weekly wage was $23.74. 
The greatest number-of accidents in any 
one class occurred in the lumbering, 
woodworking and pulp mills industries, 
(Class 2) in which there were 24 fatal 
accidents. The compensation awarded 
and estimated to be awarded for acci- 
dents up to December 31, 1920, is as 
follows: 


Compensation paid, other than 


pensions ee KP eee: $ 170,592 
Medical Said "Se. Ae. 2 ee 19,912 
Hospital maintenance ....... 9,704 


Transferred to pension account 219,649 
Compensation estimated for 
unreported claims and claims 
in assembly 
Compensation estimated for 


45,028 


oeeeeveeeceeee © @ 


reported claims not com- 
pleted; naiaseol Gee seek bone 18,488 
Total compensation ....$ 483,373 
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The cost of administration was $37,- 
442. The amount deducted as the pro- 
portionate share of the Dominion govern- 
ment was $5,280, and of the Province of 
New Brunswick, $351. The net cost of 
the administration of this Act to em- 


_ployers was .0777 per cent of the total — 


assessment. By legislation passed in 


1920, the administration of the Factory © 


Act was placed in the hands of the 
Board, and Mr. John Kenny was ap- 
pointed inspector and commenced duties 
on August 1, 1920. The Board also was 
given charge of the granting of certifi- 
cates to stationary, hoisting and pump- 
ing engineers. All outstanding certifi- 
cates were cancelled as of December 31, - 
1920. An examination was held and 
several new licenses granted. 

For the purpose of spreading instruc- 
tion in ‘‘safety first’’ rules and ‘‘ First 
Aid,’’ Mr. W. J. Redfern hag been en- 
gaged to visit the various camps, mines, 
mills and factories and give lectures to 
the workers. | : 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


British Columbia 


OCATIONAL education is being 
rapidly developed in the province of 
British Columbia. The following brief 
summary of the extent of the work in 


this province shows an increase in every. 


department over the work reported for 
the year ending March 31, 1920. Since 
~ then technical schools have been opened 
in Victoria, New Westminster and in 
Vancouver. The new schools have a 
total attendance of over 500 pupils; 
over 400 boys taking a four year tech- 
nical or industrial course, and nearly 
100 girls commencing a three year 
course in home economics or home mak- 
ing. 

The commercial courses carried on in 
- Vietoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Nelson, Revelstoke and Kamloops, have 
-a total attendance of 900 pupils. These 
courses cover a period of three years, 


and are carried on in connection with 
the technical schools and high schools. 


Evening classes with a total atten- 
dance of over 3,000 pupils are now con- © 
ducted in Victoria, Vancouver, North 
and South ‘Vancouver, Anyox, Bevan, 
Chilliwack, Dunean, Fernie, Nanaimo, 
Revelstoke and Saanich. The number 
of courses provided in these night 
schools varies from one to twenty-five 
and embraces the following subjects: 
Business English, and Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Law, Typewriting, Shorthand, Sales- 
manship, Economics, Stationary Engin- 
eering, Ignition, Draughting, Mathe- 
matics, Electrical Engineering, Auto- 
mobile Engineering, Navigation, Car- 


-pentry, and Joinery, Ship Building, 


Cabinet Making, Plumbing, Dressmak- 
ing, Millinery, Cookery, Drawing and 
Design, Show Card Writing and Phar- 
macy. 
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Correspondence courses in mining has 
shown an increase in attendance of from 
83 in March 1920 to 115 in December. 
The work in this branch is divided into 
6 courses and is conducted in co-oper- 
ation with the evening classes. 


The courses of study are as follows :— 


No. 1. Preparatory mining course for boys 
over fourteen years of age who have left school. 

No. 2. Course and mathe- 
matics. 

No. 3. Course of fireboss, shiftboss or shop 
lighter’s papers—Third class. 
No. 4. Course of overman’s papers—Second 
class. J 

No. 5. Course of mine manager’s papers— 
First class. 


in arithmetic 


No. 6. Course in mine survey work. 


It is expected that the current year 
will witness a still greater development 
and that with the increased accom- 
modation something can now be done 
for those pupils who at present proceed 
to work without entering high school or 
being prepared in any practical way for 
their future vocations. 


Alberta 


Dr. F. W. Merchant, Director of 
Technical Education for Ontario, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
Alberta Educational Association held in 
‘ Edmonton, March 29-30-31. Dr. Mer- 
chant stated that technical schools 


should be established as a part of the 


educational system just as were the 
public and high schools. He thought it 
only just that boys desiring instruction 
in the various trades should be given 
equal rights with those intending to 
enter the professions. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has 
decided to request the provincial execu- 
tive through the medium of the Feder- 
ation of Teachers to urge the Federal 
Government to appoint a minister of 
education for the Dominion, with a view 
to forming a national educational 
policy. 
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Manitoba 


The annual convention of the Mani- 
toba Education Association held. in 
Winnipeg on March 28, 29 and 30,-was 
addressed by Professor L. W. Gill, 
Director of Technical Education for 
Canada, and Mr. R. L. Cooley, Director 
of Continuation Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Professor Guill emphasized the 
necessity of training teachers for voca- 
tional education and recommended the 
co-operation of the different provinces 
in establishing a central training 
school for Canada. The Director also 
pointed out the necessity of estab- 
lishing technical schools and_ stated 
that 70 per cent of the public school 
pupils left school before completing the 
seventh grade. Professor Gill emphasiz- 
ed the importance of physical develop- 
ment and training for citizenship in 
connection with any system of vocat- 
ional education. The boy’s interest in 
school can be maintained only when he 
realizes that the training received will 
help him to earn his living, and to be- 
come better fitted to take his place 
among men. ; 

Mr. Cooley stated that technical 
education is a necessity in any country, 
as opportunities for advancement with- 
out thorough and efficient training are 
dying out. He stated that the object of 
technical education is to teach children 
to do better work and to give them the 
desire to spend their money for the best 
products rather than to train the chil- 
dren to be mere productive machines. 


Ontario 


During the latter part of March, 
three important educational conferences 
were held in Toronto by the Ontario 
Edueational Association, the Ontario 
Federation of Home.and School Asso- 
ciations and the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation. One of the outstanding feat- 
ures of the conference of the Ontario 
Educational Association was the in- 
ereased interest in educational affairs 
manifested by the school trustees. 1,600 
delegates were registered from this de- 
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partment of the Association, and a keen 
interest was shown in the new duties 
being thrust upon trustees by the 
development of consolidated schools, 
and by the Adolescent School Atten- 
dance Act. The Ontario Federation of 
Home and School Associations dis- 
eussed the advisability of establishing 
a scheme of local education whereby 
fathers and mothers might study with 
their children. It was pointed out that 
this would be particularly valuable for 
the foreign population. The Ontario 
Library Association emphasized the im- 
portance of teaching children how to use 
books and libraries. 


In connection with vocational educa- 
tion, a committee of the Ontario legislat- 
ure on industrial rehabilitation has re- 
commended the passing at the next 
session of an Industrial Rehabilitation 
Act which would provide for the voca- 
tional re-training of crippled workmen 
in addition such medical treatment as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
might deem necessary, and assistance in 
securing suitable employment. These 
benefits would be paid by the Board out 
of the accident fund and the necessary 
amount would be included in assessment 
levied upon the employers. The com- 
mittee recommended that its report be 
printed. 


The University of Toronto intends to 
provide special classes for those who are 
unable to attend regular day classes. 
These classes are to be open to students 
belonging to any organization in any 
locality in the province, under the 
following conditions: 


1. The class must consist of not fewer than 
20 members. 


2. The fees paid by each student must be 
the same as those paid by students in the 
Teachers’ Course. 

3. The organization making application for 
such a class must collect the fees from every 
student and forward those fees to the Univer- 
sity within the time limit stipulated in the case 
of Students in the Teachers’ Course. 


4. The University will select and pay the 
members of its staff who give the tuition. 

5. Such class or classes may be held in class- 
rooms supplied by the organization concerned, 
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provided the equipment and library facilities 
are suitable in the judgment of the University, 
for the work of such class or classes. 


6. The tuition given to such class or classes 
shall be of the same character as that given 
to the students in the Teachers’ Course. 


7. The number of such classes shall be de- 
termined by the ability of the University to 
provide this instruction. 


8. Unless otherwise expressly stated in Be 
section such classes shall be governed by the 
regulations at the time governing classes in the 
Teachers’ Course. 


The London Board of Education has 
decided to erect one central collegiate 
institute and provide for the addition of 
junior high schools to feed this institu- 
tion as the need arises. These junior 
schools will provide for pupils in the 
fourth book and in the first and second 
years of the regular collegiate work. 
The central senior institution will pro- 
vide for the senior grades only. This 
plan is similar to the method adopted 
by many cities in the United States, 
but is a new departure in Ontario. 


‘Evidence of the increasing interest on 
the part of the public in vocational 
education was clearly shown by the 
ereatly increased attendance at the re- 
cent closing exercises of the evening 
classes carried on in connection with the 
various technical schools throughout the 
province. In Ottawa between nine and 
ten thousand people attendedthe splendid 
exhibit of the work done by the various 
evening classes. The principal Mr. W. 
W. Nichol reports an enrollment of 
3,600 students in 181 different classes. 
This is an increase of 30 classes and 700 
students over last years enrollment. 
Reports from Fredericton, Montreal 
and Brantford indicate similar increas- 
ed enrollments and appreciation of the 
work of these classes on the part of the 
public. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
second Imperial Conference of Teachers 
Associations to be held in Toronto on 
August 10-13, of this year. It is expect- 
ed that a large number of educationists 
from Great Britain and other parts of 
the empire will attend. 


APRIL, 1921 
Quebec 


Mr. A. Macheras, Director of Tech- 
nical Edueation for the province of 
Quebec, has been recalled to France and 
appointed Inspector of Technical Sur- 
veys to the Ministry of Pensions, Paris. 
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Mr. Macheras came to Canada in 1907 
on loan from the French Government to 
the provinee of Quebec. He was the 
first principal of the Montreal Technical 
School, and has done excellent work in 
developing technical education through- 
out the province. 





RECENT EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Continuation Schools 


[N 1919 the State of New York adopted 

a programme of continuation school- 
ing that was a significant step forward 
in education. The Lockwood law, estab- 
‘lishing compulsory part-time schools for 
employed boys and girls who had not 
finished their education, was the culmin- 
ation of a long series of experiments in 
which the continuation had proved its 
right to a place in the American educat- 
ional system. The law went into effect 
last September, and the five continua- 
tion schools operating under it in New 
York City have, despite the most serious 
handicaps, already done a remarkable 
work. 


The Fearon Bill recently introduced 
in the New York legislature, aims to 
eliminate these schools on the ground of 
economy, .but the New York State 
Federation of Labour has taken up the 
fight to retain them, claiming that they 
have been of great value to both indus- 
try and labour. 


Workers’ College 

On March 31, labour leaders and 
educationists met in Ketonah, N. J., to 
discuss plans for establishing the first 
resident workers’ college in America. 
The plans discussed were based on the 
following principles: 

‘‘Wirst—That a new social order is 
needed and is coming—in fact, that. it 
is already on the way. 


Second—That education will not only 
hasten its coming, but will reduce to a 


~e A 


minimum and perhaps do away entirely 
with a resort to violent methods. 


Third—That the workers are the ones 
that will usher in this new order. 


Fourth—That there is immediate 
need for a workers’ college with a broad 
curriculum, located amid healthy coun- 
try surroundings where the students can 
completely apply themselves to the task 
in hand.”’ 


Junior High Schools 


Progress of the junior high school 
movement in the United States is one 
of the miracles of recent educational 
development. Advocated in principle 
more than thirty years ago by President > 
Eliot of Harvard as part of his pro- 
eramme of educational reform, and 
urged by many educators after him, the 
idea was at first slow in taking hold in 
actual practice. 


Jt was not until 1910 that city school 
systems in any number actually began 
to reconstruct their educational organiz- 
ation on the basis of what Commissioner 
Claxton and others called the ‘‘six-six’’ 
plan—six years of elementary school 
and six years of high school—or, as it 
was also ealled, in indication of its most 
usual form, the ‘‘six-three-three’’ plan, 
the secondary period involving a junior. 
and senior high school, each of three 
years. 

In 1914, Prof. Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
found 167 cities that claimed to have 
junior high schools, but he accepted only 
57 as qualifying under his definition, 
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that a junior high school was ‘‘an 
organization of grades 7 and 8 or 7 to 
9, to provide by various means for in- 
dividual differences, especially by an 
introduction of prevocational work and 
of subjects usually taught in the high 
school.’’ In 1917 Prof. Briggs reported 
377 junior high schools, and recent esti- 
mates put the number at over a thous- 
and, with enrollments totalling several 
hundred thousand. 


Many are the arguments that have led 
school men generally to approve of the 
abandonment of the eight-four organiz- 
ation in favour of the junior high school 
plan. One of the earliest arguments 
was based on economy of time. It was 
shown that the United States was the 
only nation in the world with an eight- 
year elementary school, and that as a 
consequence American youths who were 
going on: into the professions were at 
least two years older than the youths of 
other countries in entering upon their 
hfe work. Later more fundamental 
arguments were developed based on 
eareful study of the illogical distribut- 
ion of grades and the relation of educat- 
ion to the needs of all the people. The 
amazing pupil mortality revealed by the 
investigations of Thorndike, Ayres, and 
others came to be regarded as an indict- 
ment of the eight-four system and the 
rigid programme of studies that seemed 
to go with it. Numerous inquiries into 
the problem of school leaving and em- 
ployment between 1910 and 1916 show- 
ed that much of the loss of pupils at the 
sixth grade was due not to economic 
pressure, as is usually assumed, but to 
dissatisfaction with the offerings of the 
traditional eight-grade school. It was 
felt that the eight-four system actually 
encouraged early school leaving. 

Not only was the break between the 
elementary school and the high school 
unnecessarily abrupt, but it came at the 
wrong time. The junior high school, by 
taking boys and girls two years earlier, 
would, it was believed, largely do away 
with this break; it would make it 
possible to provide different types of 
courses to suit the varying needs of 
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adolescent youth; it would tend to tide 
boys and girls over the fourteen-year 
compulsory age, and increase the 
chances of carrying them forward into 
more advanced high school work. Thus 
Berkeley, Cal., where one of the first 
junior high school organizations was 


affected, was able to show that after the 


new type of school was established, 94.73 
per cent of the pupils completing the 
eighth grade went on to the ninth and 
95.29 per cent of those completing the - 
ninth grade continued on into the tenth, 
whereas under the old organization the 
city had eighth-grade classes in which 
as few as 41 per cent entered high 
school. 3 


There can be no question that Ameri- 
can educational opinion has decided. 
definitely against the eight-four organ- 
ization and in favor of six years of 
elementary schooling and six years of 
high school. The new plan has been 
made part of the official programme of 


the United States Bureau of Education ~ 


and of most of the State departments. 
There is, indeed, some danger that the 
movement may be too rapid; that the 
mere form of the junior high school may 
be adopted without the fundamental 
modification of methods and _ subject 
matter that alone can make the new 
organization permanently worth while. 


Industrial College at Antioch, Ohio 


A new kind of industrial college is 
being constructed at Antioch, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The aim of this college 
is to make generalists rather than 
specialists in industry, and the aim of 
the courses is to develop the capacity 
for initiative, self reliance, sound judg- 
ment, and the ability to carry ultimate 
responsibility. The courses will cover 
all phases of administration including 
organization, personnel, management, 
accounting and cost keeping, salesman- 
ship, management, ete., such as required 
by any industrial manager, or adminis- 
trator. The programme provides that: 
the professional or technical student 
may spend half his time at school and 
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half at practical work as near as possible 
along the line of his calling. Students 
will alternate between a month at school 
and a month at work. Courses will ex- 
tend over a period of six years and it 
is hoped that before long provisions will 
be made so that all students will be self- 
supporting during the college course. 
Cooperation has been arranged with 
nearby industries for the employment 
of students on a half time basis and 
arrangements are being made to con- 
struct a factory building on the college 
campus, in which will be located small 
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industries where the students will be 
engaged in the various phases of in- 
dustry. The school will be supported 
mainly by tuition fees which will range 
from $200 to $300 per year. To quote 
from, a recent article in the New York 
Post, ** Antioch is blazing a new path in 
American education. Students, teach- 
ers and trustees will be pioneers to- 
gether in working out its destiny. The 
entire country is being searched for a 
faculty of men and women who have 
the courage, vigor, originality and vis- 
ion to bring these hopes to fruition.’’ 


» 


THE MINIMUM OR BASIC WAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage 


A ROYAL Commission was appointed 
by the Government of Australia on 
December 8, 1919, to report on the mini- 
mum or basic wage, to ascertain what 
was a fair basic wage, how much the 
sovereign had depreciated in value dur- 
ing the war, and how the basie wage 
should be adjusted to the current cost 
of living and in future be adjusted 
according to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing from time to time. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission had _ been 
announced by the Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, on October 
30, 1919, in the following statement: 


If we are to have industrial peace we must 
be prepared to pay the price, and that price 
is justice to the worker. Nothing less will 
serve. We have long ago adopted in Australia 
the principles of compulsory arbitration for 
the settlement of industrial disputes and of 
the minimum wage. The cause of much of the 
industrial unrest, which is like fuel to the fires 
of Bolshevism and direct action, arises with 
the real wage of the worker—that is to say, 
the things he can buy with the money he re- 
ceives. This real wage decreases with an in- 
crease in the cost of living. Now, once it is 
admitted that it is in the interests of the com- 
munity that such a wage should be paid as 
will enable a man to marry and bring up 
children in decent, wholesome conditions—and 
that point has been settled long ago—it seems 
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obvious that we must devise better machinery 
for insuring the payment of such a wage than 
at present exists. Means must be found which 
will insure that the minimum wage shall be 
adjusted automatically, or almost automatical- 
ly, with the cost of living, so that within the 
limits of the minimum wage at least the 
sovereign shall always purchase the same 
amount of the necessaries of life. The Govern- 
ment is, therefore, appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the cost of living in 
relation to the minimum or basic wage. 


The Commission consisted of three re- 
presentatives chosen by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Australia, 
the Associated Chambers of Manu- 
facturers, and the Central Council of 
Employers, three representatives chosen 
by the Conference of Federated Unions 
of Australia, and the Chairman, Mr. 
A. B. Piddington, Chief Commissioner 
of the Inter-State Commission on Trade, 
Industry, ete., who was agreed upon by 
these six representatives. 


The Origin and Method of Adjustment 
of the Basic Wage 


In 1906, the President of the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court, the late 
Mr. Justice O’Connor, pointed out that 
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wages must have reference to existing 
standards of social conditions: 


Seer there must also be added something 
for the increased cost of living in Australia, 
not only by reason of the higher cost of some 
of life’s necessaries but also by reason of the 
increased comfort of living and the higher 
standard of social conditions which the general 
sense of the community in Australia allows to, 
those who live by labour. 


In the following year Mr. Justice 
Higgins in what became known as ‘‘the 
Harvester case’’ laid down as a living 
wage the sum of 7s. per day as ‘‘appro- 
priate for the normal needs of the. 
average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilized community 
in. a condition of frugal comfort 
estimated by current human standards.’’ 
This sum of 7s. became known as the 
‘‘basic wage,’’ having been thus adopt- 
ed by the Arbitration Court as the 
minimum for a labouring man in Mel- 
bourne, wages in other localities and for 
other trades being adjusted by reference 
to this as the basis, and according to the 
changes in prices from time to time. 
After 1912 the index numbers com-* 
puted by the Commonwealth Statistic- 
ian were used to determine the amount 
of the adjustments made necessary by 
the changes in prices. 


From time to time it was pointed out 
by the judges of the Arbitration Court 
that the basic rate of 7s. per day in 
1907 had not been scientifieally deter- 
mined but adopted chiefly because it was 
the minimum rate of pay for employees 
of several municipal councils in the 
State of Victoria and had been set as 
the proper figure by a Wages Board 
that year, and beeause it was borne out 
as approximately correct by evidence 
submitted, as to the cost of food and 
oroceries for several families and as to 
the prevailing rent in the suburb of 
Melbourne under consideration. It was 
also pointed out by the judges that the 
Commonwealth  Statistician’s index 
number did not inelude clothing and 
other important items in the lst used 
and that he (the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician) had recommended in 1916 that 
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in normal times an extensive inquiry 
should be made, to ascertain what a 
minimum wage should be. The judges 
therefore expressed the hope that some 
party to an arbitration would challenge 
the correctness of the basic rate so that 
it might be accurately determined. 


Proceedings of the Commission 


The Commission appointed in 1919, 
therefore, regarded the field as entirely 
clear in its inquiry to ascertain what 
should be the basis for a minimum 
wage. The Commission had been in- 
structed to report upon: 


1. The actual cost of living at the present 
time, according to reasonable standards of 
comfort, including all matters comprised in 
the ordinary expenditure of a household, for 
a man with a wife, and three children under 
fourteen years of age, and the several items 
and amount which make up that cost. 


2. The actual corresponding cost of living 
during each of the last five years. 


3. How the basic wage may be automatically 
adjusted to the rise and fall from time to 
time of the purchasing power of the sovereign. 


It was therefore decided to ascer- 
tain not the standard for any particular 
type or class but ‘‘to determine reason- 
able standards of comfort not by re- 
ference to any one type or group of 
employees but by reference to the needs 
which are common to all employees, 


‘following the accepted principle that 


there is a standard of living below which 
no employee should be asked to live.’’ 


In order to get as much light as possible 
on the current habits and standards of the 
people, the Commission invited the public to 
fill up household budget forms during a period 
of four weeks. Though over 9,000 of these 
forms were issued, only about 400 were re- 
turned to the Commission, a result due, no 
doubt, to the exacting labour necessary to fill 
in a multitude of details, every one of which 
is essential if safe inferences are to be drawn. 

An examination of the returns leaves no 
doubt that this method, though frequently 
adopted, is not effective even to discover what 
is the general level of expenditure. 


The Commission took evidence in the 
six capital cities of the States, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
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Perth and Hobart. It was considered 


that the adjustment of the basic wage. 


to country centres could be accomplish- 
ed by the machinery recommended for 
making other adjustments. The Feder- 
ated Unions placed before the Com- 
missions schedules showing the amounts 
and cost of the various items considered 
necessary for the maintenance of a 
family in each of the capital cities, the 
quantities being practically the same in 
each case, the total costs for each city 
varying according to the prices pre- 
vailing in each. The employers put in 
a ‘‘counter claim’’ covering clothing 
only. et 

In all the States the amount claimed by the 
Federated Unions and the details of which it 
was composed have been found to be open to 
the comments already made upon extravagance 
in evidence. It is, indeed, more than likely 
that those witnesses who did put forward in- 
flated estimates of their requirements had 
taken their cue from the claims they knew 
were being made. If this were all, no great 
harm would have been done other than waste 
of time and effort, but it is possible that the 
knowledge circulated throughout Union circles 
of the amount of the claim made in their 
name may have disinclined capable witnesses 
of a moderate bent of mind, and imbued with 
a sense of responsibility, to come forward with 
their evidence, when to do so would be to incur 
the odium. of undermining contentions made 
in their behalf. In point of fact a great 
number of witnesses were called for the Unions, 
and most of them had the courage to ignore 
the claim as put forward, and to give in- 
dependent evidence as to their experience, 
which showed the claim, as presented, to be 
extravagant. 


Rent 


Although many workmen owned their 
houses, the Commission decided that it 
was necessary to include rent as an item, 
and adopted as a standard house for the 
average family one with five rooms 
having bath, copper, tub, ete., and 
situated in decent surroundings, and 
not actually cramped as to space. In 
order to ascertain the prevailing rents 
for such houses, lists of houses rented 
were submitted by house agents, those 
conforming to the standard were select- 
ed and the house agents were also asked 
to give their opinions as to the average 
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prevailing rent for such houses. Muni- 
cipal records were also examined but 
were found to afford little information 
as to the condition of the houses. Some 
employees and their wives also gave 
evidence as to rates for rent. The 
members of the Commission visited the 
localities investigated and inspected the 
houses. On the inereases in rentals 
which came to its attention the Com- 
mission commented, approving recom- 
mendations by other authorities as to 
building programmes and regulation of 
rentals by courts. 


The Housing Problem and the Standard- 
ization of Rent 


The evidence brought into prominence the 
continuous increase of house rents in the 
capital cities of Australia, resulting from the 
shortage of houses during the last few years. 
Personal contact with tenants during the 
course of the inquiry has led the Commission 
to the consideration that inadequate accommo- 
dation in houses may be a potent cause in 
industrial unrest. The family oppressed by 
unpleasant surroundings is apt to feel that 
such grievances as it may have against the 
existing social order are fomented by the 
chronic discomforts of the space and atmos- 
phere in which it lives. Discontent on_ this 
score is increased by the idea widely held that 
the tenant of a home to-day gets less service 
and little improvement from the landlord for 
more rent. 


For years past Commissions and reformers 
have denounced these unsatisfactory social con- 
ditions, but since little has been done to 
remedy them, the consequence has only been 
to draw pointed attention to the unequal 
situation of tenants when their bargain has 
been struck, and to the poor prospect of a 
remedy from that competition which, in re- 
gard to commodities freely produced, is the 
best safeguard against unfair exactions. For- 
tunately for the community, landlords do not, 
in general, press to the full the economic ad- 
vantage they possess under present circum- 
stances. The evidence showed in all the capital 
cities that it is the practice of landlords not to 
raise, or at any rate not to raise to the full 
market rental, the rents that are paid by 
tenants who have been in long continued 
possession. Still, of late years there has been 
a gradual and general increase in rents, even 
for tenants of this kind, and when a house 
does become vacant, it is almost invariably 
the case that the new tenant is called upon to 
pay a higher rent. The increases in rent here 
spoken of are those that take place without 
any additional service or improvement being 
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rendered to the tenant; and indeed the com- 
plaint more generally is that houses are not 
even kept up to a proper state of repair and 
comfort, even though the rents are raised. 


The only effective cure under present circum- 
stances for this state of things is a steady 
building programme under some form of 


governmental or municipal action similar to 


that being taken under the War Service Homes 


Act, whether that takes the form of assistance © 


to co-operative schemes or is more direct. The 
Inter-State Commission’s Report on Rents in 


April, 1919, dealt very fully with this matter, 


and described various schemes in the Common- 
wealth and elsewhere, including the Imperial 
Government’s programme of building 300,000 
homes for England and Wales, under a system 
of financial assistance to Local Government 
Authorities. The Inter-State Commission re- 
commended— 


1. That the Federal Government, preferably 
in conjunction with State and Local Author- 
ities, and with approved c¢o-operatively manag- 
ed institutions, undertake at once construc- 
tional work to meet the existing shortage of 
houses. It is estimated that this shortage 
amounts to 25,000 homes in the three eastern 
States. 


10. That action be taken, in co-operation 
with State Governments and Local Authorities, 
for the re-designing and reconstruction of city 
and suburban areas where the conditions are 
admittedly below reasonable standards of com- 
fort. 


Other ancillary recommendations as_ to 
supply of material, etc., need not be repro- 
duced. 


In every city visited your Commissioners 
were deeply impressed with the urgency of the 
cease. In the older parts of the cities the 
contrast is striking between the fine streets 
and buildings on the outside of many blocks 
and the hovels and slums concealed in the 
centre. Every year of neglect makes the con- 
gestion worse, but already, as a consequence 
of earlier want of foresight, Australia has 
become a country of wide spaces and narrow 
habitations. ; 


“While, however, the overtaking of supply is 
the only permanent remedy, another important 
question which was not raised by either the 
Federated Unions or the Employers in the 
course of the enquiry came under observation 
while the Commission was considering its re- 
port. Under the system contemplated by the 
Letters Patent of adjusting the basic wage 
according to the purchasing power of the 
pound sterling, it would appear that if rents 
were increased irrespective of any additional 
service rendered by a landlord to a tenant, the 
basic wage would be adjusted to meet that 
increase, and the burden would fall on the 
employer, because he would be paying in in- 
creased wages an increased amount for rent. 
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This opens up the question of the stabiliz- 
ation of rents which was one objective of the 
(Imperial) Increase of Rent, ete. (War 


Restrictions) Act 1915, the New South Wales 


Act No. 66 of 1915, and the Queensland Act 
No. 31, 1920. These acts differ widely in their 
method for determining the ‘‘standard rent’’ 
(as it is called in England) but they have 
these features in common— 


1. They are limited to houses below a de- 
fined value—broadly,.such as workingmen’s 
homes. ; 


2. They stabilize rents as they were on a 
date named in the Act. Such rents can only 
be raised after equitable reasons, such as ex- 
penditure on improvements, are shown to a 
Court. 


3. Rents are determined on the application 
of landlord or tenant by a Court. 


lhe question thus opened up of the stabiliz- 
ation of rents is not directly within the scope 
of the Commission, and it is sufficient there- 
fore to indicate the position, which may need 
to be considered by the Governments of the 
several States, in view of the fact that the 
producers and manufacturers of a State which 
takes no action may be adversely affected in 
Inter-State competition. 


The Commission desires to make it. clear 
that the matter dealt with, not as a matter of 
policy in the general case, but only because 
under the basic wage adjustment if employers 
are controlled in their contract with employees 
in such a way that theirs is the purse from 
which increases of rent must be paid, the case 
needs special consideration. It may be said 
that somewhat similar conditions apply to 
other Sections of the basic wage such as Food, 
etc., but in no other case is competition at 
present so entirely absent, or legislative action 
so simple. 


Clothing 


The Commission based its findings on 
the requirements of a man, wife, and 
for the three children selected a boy 


. of 101% years, a girl about 7 years, and 


a boy of 31% years, as representative. 
A great deal of evidence was taken as 
to the cost of clothing for the various 
members of such a family, having re- 
gard to the quantity, material, quality, 
price, ete. of each article, the annual 
cost of replacement being the basis on 
which the calculation was made. 
Traders, householders, and others gave 
information. From the lists presented 
by the Federated Unions and the HKm- 
ployers, the Commission drew up a 


= 
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tentative list and secured evidence as 
to the reasonableness of this list and as 


to the prices of the items in the various . 


cities. From this a final list was adop- 
ted. From the cost of this list 8 per 
cent was deducted to allow for possible 
economies in buying at special sales and 
by making over clothes. 


Food 


In determining the requirements for 
food the Commission adopted the follow- 
ing as the prime conditions in the pro- 
vision of a family’s food: 


First—that it shall be sufficient in food 
values, expressed in calories, to provide warmth 
and energy, to renew tissue so as to maintain 
the weight of the body, and to satisfy the re- 
quirements of growing and developing child- 
ren. 


Second—that it shall contain a proper pro- 
portion of the three main constituents of food, 
viz., proteins, which produce new growth or 
replace tissue lost, fats and carbohydrates to 
supply energy. Such a proportion is deemed 
necessary in order to obtain a proper physio- 
logical balance in the total equipment of Food 


so as to maintain the various functions of the 


body. 


Third—the supply must permit of a suf- 
ficient variety of food for the preparation of 
palatable and digestible meals. 


Fourth—the varieties of food must conform 
generally to the habits of the community. 


After reviewing the findings of var- 
ious authorities throughout the world 
and considering a claim for an Austral- 
ian standard somewhat higher in calori- 
fic value than that usually accepted in 
other parts of the world, put forward 
by the Federated Unions, the Commis- 
sion based its calculation on the usually 
aecepted standard of 3,500 calories per 
day for a man at moderate muscular 
work. Taking into consideration the 


ascertained habits of Australians in 


food consumption an average weekly 
food list was drawn up. A quantity of 
meat smaller than was commonly used 
before the war was included owing to 
the indications that the change was 
beneficial to health, it being recognized 
that before the war Australia showed 
a high per capita consumption of meat. 
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Other Items 


Among miscellaneous items the Com- 
mission decided not to include life in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, old 
age annuity, church and charity, alco- 
holic and soft beverages or tuition in 
music and art, but included fuel and 
lighting, groceries other than food, 
renewal of household dishes, linen, etce., 
union and lodge dues, medicine and 
dentist, recreation, amusement and lib- 
rary, street car fare, and school re- 
The quantity and cost of fuel 
in Australia being comparatively trif- 
ling owing to mild climate conditions, 
this item was therefore included among 
miscellaneous items. Evidence as to the 
amount and cost of fuel required by 
families was secured from dealers. The 
annual cost of coal and wood so 
ascertained, it was stated, would also 
cover the cost of gas if used. Similarly 
the cost of gas and electricity for light- 
ing was ascertained, and this amount, 
it was stated, would cover the cost of 
kerosene if used. 


The Corresponding Cost in 1914 


By securing statistics as to prices in 
1914 it was possible-to ascertain the cost 
of the standard adopted in terms of 
prices in 1914. In rents, food and 
groceries, the figures of the Common- 
wealth Statistician were used, and the 
clothing dealers furnished lists of prices 
in Melbourne for goods in 1914 of the 
same grades as for 1920. It was 
assumed that the general change in 
prices in the other cities would be 
similar, approximately the same. Simi- 
lar methods were adopted to ascertain 
the cost in 1914 of other items. 


Proposed Method of Adjustment of the 
Basic Wage 


The Commission was required to in- 
quire ‘‘how the basic wage may be auto- 
matically adjusted to the rise and fall 
from time to time of the purchasing 
power of the sovereign’’ so that the 
‘“‘wage earned would always purchase 
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the same number, quantity, and quality 
of the articles which go to make up 
reasonable standards of comfort without 
having an investigation before a Wages 
Board Arbitration Court or other in- 
dustrial tribunal.’’ The Commission 
therefore recommended that a Bureau 
be created for determining and report- 
ing from time to time the changes in the 
cost of the various items and that the 
staff of the Bureau should be secured 
by transferring the officials and work 
from the various departments where 
they were then performing such work. 
The Commission recommended quarter- 
ly adjustments, the basic wage at each 
date being the average of the amounts 
shown in the four preceding quarters, 
in order to eliminate seasonal changes. 


Difficult questions arise in determining how 
long the interval should be between each 
declaration as to the cost of living. The 
following matters have to be borne in mind. 
First, during the interval between declarations 
the worker who obtains a basic wage as fixed 
at the beginning of the interval will be worse 
off or better off according as the cost of living 
goes up or comes down. Second, employers 
naturally desire as great a measure of stability 
as can be obtained and therefore desire that 
the interval should be as prolonged as possible. 
Third, the Arbitration Court has ordinarily 
taken about a year as the shortest interval for 
reviewing the basic wage in the light of cost 
of living fluctuation. 


Dealing first with the first of these positions, 
it has been the case during the last six ycars 
that the cost of living has always been rising. 
As a result a basic wage which at the begin- 
ning of any one year was, or was deemed to 
be, sufficient to meet the cost of living was 
bound to be insufficient during some part: at 
least of the time before the next fixation of 
the basic wage. If, on the other hand, a 
period of falling prices were to set in, the 
wage-earners would, during any interval, be 
receiving more than the amount necessary to 
meet the cost of living until the ensuing fix- 
ation of the basic wage ascertained to what 
figure that ought to be reduced. 


Next, with regard to the desire of the em- 
ployers for as great a measure as possible of 
stability in the wage, the risk they run as the 
result of wages increasing as the cost of 
living increases is that they may enter into 
contracts, either for construction work or for 
the supply of goods or services for export, at 
prices based on the wage at the time of con- 
tracting, which prices may prove unprofitable 
if wages rise before the termination of the 
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contract. In the case of contracts which per- 
mit of it, this difficulty can be got over by @ 
clause such as is now common, providing that 
prices to be paid shall increase corresponding 
to any increase in the declared basic wage. 
But a great deal of business is carried on 
under arrangements which do not permit of 
such a saving clause. 


The accompanying tables show for 
the City of Melbourne the weekly cost 
of the items adopted for the standard, 
and the cost in each of the other eapital 
towns in 1914 and 1920. 


Cost or Livina In CaprraL Towns In 1914 anp 








1920. 
Increase 
1914 1920 per 
cent 
be were By (oars fe 
Melbourne........ 3 ff Ol). 167 O 71.95 
Sydney. os oe Sls OD 17 61.38 
Brisbane swe ee Ps So es Ws SY oh 63.54 
Adelaide 408s 2. 3 PEP ANSSI6 BI 62.54 
Perth. {.- "oie tte B-13. 11 SSIS 41 54.11 
3°60 1] SOI6 TI 76.92 





Werekty Cosr or Livina 1n MELBOURNE, 











1914-1920. 
Items 1914 1920 
as ed 3 ae emer 
Heine ane atc 016 38 POG 
BOOP RE Guys Faia tiggt Bir? WO De Gu Te 
Clothing>. |iseen, abwhetins Of15*11 LeeOG0 
Fuel and Light......... One 9 0 4 9 
Groceries (not food)....10 0 9 |0 1 6 
Renewals of household 
utensils, drapery and 
EOLA LR Seay) MEN ea OR ED Te eS are 
Union and lodge dues.” 0. 1 6 0° 1-9 
Medicine, dentist, etc...|0 0 9 |0-0 9 
Newspaper, stationery 
ae Stamps.com sed whis| Orr, Oe doirOnn 1400 
Recreation, library, eéc..| 0 1 O OU) 
Smokiigy sme tee ae ORT 40 oa) 
Domestic assistance....|0 1 0/10 1 6 
Barber fupw id. ob elases. hs Or 2 0: Oras 
BSLOS cer. wate hE, ae Do 20 O25 2/0 
School requisites....... 0 Orel a2 0820 ate 
Or lia? ONCO BLOG 
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The Commission pointed out that the 
cost of living so ascertained for 1914 
was higher than the basic wage or the 
minimum wage rates for that year 
ordinarily awarded by various arbitra- 
tion tribunals because the various courts 
adopted certain working assumptions 
and the investigation of the commission 
indicated to what extent these assump- 
tions were borne out by the facts as to 
actual living conditions. 


Minority Report 


The report was signed by all the Com- 

missioners, but two of the employers’ 
representatives signed it subject to dis- 
sent and made a minority report, ex- 
pressing their doubts as to the appli- 
eability of the results as the basis for a 
minimum wage to be adjusted according 
to changes in the cost of living, and also 
dissenting from the statement as to the 
inadequacy of the basic wage rates fixed 
im previous years. 

As the adoption of these amounts as 
minimum wages for 1920 would invoive 
considerable increases, the average 
weekly wage for the Commonwealth 
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being reported at only £3 14s. by the 
Commonwealth Statistician, the Prime 
Minister on receipt of the report re- 
quested the Chairman to furnish a state- 
ment as to the effect the adoption of 
these rates would have upon the indus- 
try of Australia and as to how they 
might be applied. The Chairman there- 
fore presented a memorandum showing 
the number of men without wives, with- 
out children, without children of vary- 
ing ages, ete., and the cost of basing all 
wages upon the report of. the Com- 
mission. The Chairman ineluded in his. 
memorandum an outline of a scheme 
whereby the basic wage would be £4 
per week, a bachelor or a married man 
without children being paid _ this 
amount, while the father of children 
would also be paid £4 per week by his 
employer but in addition would receive 
from the Government 12s. per week for 
each dependent child, paid out of a fund 
provided by a tax on all employers. 
When tabled in Parliament the report 
aroused considerable opposition. State- 
ments by members of the government 
indicated that no legislation would be 
introduced to give effect to the report 
of the Commission. 


THE 


EMPLGYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


Te second annual conference of Wes- 

tern representatives of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada was held at 
Regina, Sask., on March 8 and 9. The 
first day was occupied with a discussion 
of technical and administrative prob- 
lems. On the second day of the con- 
ference the subject of farm labour prob- 
lems was discussed. At the invitation of 
the general superintendent of the three 
western provinces representatives of the 
farmers’ provincial organizations atten- 
ded the conference and took part in the 
discussion. The subject was introduced 
by Mr. J. W. Mitchell, General Superin- 
tendent of Employment Agencies for 
Alberta, who pointed out the seasonal 


nature of farm labour and the influence 
of climatie conditions on the demand. 
The difficulties faced by the Employ- 
ment Service in supplying harvest 
labour were described. Owing to the 
extremely rapid vegetation in the three 
prairie provinces it is almost impossible 
to forecast when harvesting will com- 
menee in the various sections of the 
country. Harvest labour must be im- 
ported, but as to when and in what 
quantity no advance information is 
available; consequently either too many 
or too few labourers are imported, or 
they are brought in either too early or 
later than they should be. The demand 
for labour in other quarters during the 
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harvesting season accounts for the short- 
age in farm labour. At that period of 
the year, the speaker said, there was a 
great demand for men among the mining 
companies, lumbering firms, railway 
construction contractors, and on govern- 
ment and municipal works. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson, representative of 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, submitted the following recom- 
mendations which had been agreed upon 
by the representatives of the various 
farmers’ organizations who were pres- 
ent. 


(1) Abolition of private labour bureaus. 

(2) As nearly as possible standardization of 
wages in different provinces. 

(3) One standard of wages for five months 
commencing April 1. One standard of wages 
adjusted for three months commencing Septem- 
ber 1. One standard of wages for eight months 
commencing April 1. 

(4) Periodical survey to estimate labour re- 
quirements for any period (farmers associa- 
tions should be used for this purpose where 
possible). Labour bureaus should make every 
effort to adjust labour supply to meet require- 
ments of seasonal employment within the pro- 
vince, by making convenient the transfer of 
labour from agriculture to winter industries 
and vice versa. 

(5) In adopting standard of wages due con- 
sideration should be given to the experience of 
the applicant. We would suggest that $40 to 
$50, would be fair for first five months; $50 to 
$60 for eight months season. Rate of harvest- 
ing season to be adjusted at such time. 


Mr. T. M. Molloy, Commissioner of 
Labour for Saskatchewan, referred to 
the uncontrollable causes of fluctuation 
in the demand for men due to weather 
conditions, rust, grasshoppers, hail, 
drought and rain. The desire of farm- 
ers to complete harvest operations as 
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soon as possible tends to create a great 
demand for a few weeks. Harvest 
labourers frequently wait in the cities 
for the larger wages paid during the 
peak load, and then rush back east for 
inside jobs before the winter. The dis- 
tribution of harvest labour is poor be- 
cause a large percentage of labourers 
seem to go by rumours, causing con- 
gestion in some centres and shortage in 
others. Calls for help featured by news- 
papers with a view to assisting their 
neighbourhood, the speaker said, almost 
invariably have an unfortunate effect. 
An over-supply of men in any district 
is always followed by wage cutting; men 
rapidly quit the district and shortage 
of help follows and wages soar. This 
condition is also brought about by inter- 
views given to the press by secretaries. 
of boards of trade and of grain growers’ 
locals, prominent merchants, bankers 
and others. | 

Mr. Molloy made the following sug- 
gestions towards the solution of the farm 
labour problem: That a more general 
use of the Employment Service be made 
by the farmers, and that there be less 
indiscriminate hiring of men from other 
sources; that the idea be impressed upon 
farmers that the hiring’ of men a few 
days before they are actually needed is 
cheap insurance against loss due to 
labour shortage later on; that. news- 
paper interviews by individuals ‘‘boost- 
ing’’ the crop conditions in the locality, 
and the possible shortage of men, be 
discouraged, and that such interviews 
should be offset by a system of central- 
ized reliable official advertising of actual 
conditions by the Employment Service. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OF JANUARY 31 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1921 


REPORTS from Employment Offices 

to the Dominion Headquarters of 
the Employment Service of Canada, 
Department of Labour, for the four 
weeks period of January 31st to Feb- 
ruary 26, 1921, show a decrease in the 
number of placements when compared 
with the preceding period. The offices 


reported that 138,875 placements , were 
effected during the period as compared 
with 15,321 reported during the pre- 
ceding period, a decrease of 1,446. 
During the period under review re- 
gular placements by weeks were reported 
as follows: Week ended February 5— 
3,626; week ended February 12,— 
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3,289; week ended February 19—3,352 ; 
week ended February 26—3,608. In 
addition 5,165 casual jobs were sup- 
plied during the period and were re- 
ported by weeks as follows: Week ended 


February. 5—1,236; week ended Feb-, 


ruary 12—1 Al2: week ended February 
19—1,337 ; week ended February 26— 
1,180. Placements in casual work dur- 
ing the preceding period totalled 5,093, 
representing an increase during the pre- 
sent four weeks of 72 placements. 


The accompanying chart presents in 
eraphie form a history of the movement 













es “aid a a be a 
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1919. 


The accompanying table presents in 
some detail the work of the offices for 
the four week period ended February 
26. During the period 34,188 applicants 
were registered at the offices, while 
during the same period 17,089 vacancies 
were notified by employers, an excess of 
applicants over vacancies of 17,099. 
Corresponding figures for the preceding 
four weeks were 41,599 applications and 
19,144 vacancies, an excess of applica- 
tions over vacancies of 22,455. This 
would indicate a closer approximation 
of demand (vacancies) and supply (ap- 
plications) than during the preceding 
period, the excess of the latter being due, 
in part, to the operation of the emer- 
gency relief funds. 
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of labour through the Employment Of- 
fices, from October, 1919. It will be 
noted that the curve for applications in- 
dicates a sharp decline in the number 
of applicants registered at the offices 
during February of this year. The 
chart indicates also that the curves for 
vacancies and placements retain the 
same relative position at the end of 
February as at the end of January, 1921. 
The fluctuations of these curves during 
the intervening weeks may be attributed 
in some measure to the effect of change- 
able weather conditions throughout 


Canada. 
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It will be noted that at the beginning 
of the period, January 31, there were 
34,208 applicants unplaced, in com- 
parison with 37,068 unplaced applicants 
on February 26, after allowance had 
been made for cancellation and place- 
ments. The number of vacancies re- 
maining unfilled on January 31 was 
8.001, while the unfilled vacancies on 
February 26 totalled 7,765. On com- 
paring the above with the figures of the 
corresponding period of last year it may 
be of interest to note that the total num- 
ber of unplaced applicants on February 
28, 1920, totalled 26,242, while the num- 
ber of vacancies unfilled on this date was 
9577. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED FEBRUARY 26, 1921. 











Office 


MQIEDECS. ch eire ete 
Sherbrooke. ......... 


Quebec.......... 





Guelphinas-es eee 
Heamiltons tee ial 
Kingstonseeees nee 
Kitchener: ayolsk. 
ONGON wero Voss 


“Ottawa (Dalhousie St.) 
‘Ottawa (Queen St.).. . 
URemMbrokeaene aus Aye 
Peterborough........ 
Port Arthurs... 0... 
‘St. Catharines........ 
Stbhomas: neuen. ae 
‘Parnia.co.0.: spay eset te 


“Toronto— 
Men’s Indus. Sect... 
Men’s Farm Sect. .. 
Women’s Domestic. 


Women’s Industrial. 


Women’s Clerical.. . 
Women’s Farm..... 
Men’s Unskilled.. . . 
MWindsores.. weed ecu 














Applicants 
unplaced 
at beginning 
0° period 
Men | Women 
355 | 44 
389 
118 4 
1,169 60 
222 31 
248 7 
1,757 102 
1,859 
132 0 
2,137 140 
238 20 
114 28 
39 11 
2,660 199 
2,859 
45 14 
134 9 
1 0 
5 1 
BO 11 
123 39 
2,455 14 
0 
78 8 
329 27 
35 il 
40 1 
118 20 
73 0 
169 61 
5 0 
198 11 
11 1 
168 22 
259 0 
6 0 
21 2 
38 0 
2 0 
9.643 re), bee 
LOD Tide eon 
Ba Sache arte 130 
ee ere 36 
eee eee 31 
Fe ee + 23 
aE Ne ea ee 
287 10 
14,907 476 
15,383 
























































Applicants 
registered 
during 
period 
Men | Women 
322 | 65 
387 
184 8 
363 12 
178 ff 
171 22 
896 49 
945 
238 4 
1,378 274 
269 23 
123 44 
38 29 
2,046 374 
2,420 
D2 7 
147 15 
173 0 
176 3 
309 2 
145 10 
1,551 242 
324 8 
114 5 
211 110 
78 4 
172 4 
245 2 
57 0 
354 110 
37 0 
183 13 
468 5 
356 18 
165 7 
66 9 
319 3 
381 0 
233 1 
4.613. odes) ee 
OL alee ae 
oe 330 
aes bf eee 275 
there 360 
Rave ry ae 25 
BO al ee aay. 
303 6 
11,792 1,574 





! 


13,366 











Vacancies 
unifled at 
beginning of 
peri 
Men | Women 
172 | 10 
J} 
182 
70 0 
60 34 
88 9 
2 10 
220 53 
273 
100 0 
53 162 
92 5 
15 2 
0 0 
260 169 
425 
6 6 
1 4 
20 2 
96 1 
196 1 
100 71 
20 120 
140 4 
110 5 
52 113 
366 4 
82 7 
23 17 
47 0 
36 25 
357 0 
80 15 
310 1 
5d 8 
21 10 
17 0 
317 4 
804 15 
431 2 
OTD Meise 
26 ee es ee 
Sebi 319 
BA ee 296 
Metis te (el 
Ceara sd 85 
Bee Mee 
0 5 
4,248 1,217 
6,465 








Vacancies 
notified 
during 
perod 
Men | Women 
183 | 60 
243 
38 8 
74 17 
101 8 
64 16 
PAC 49 
826 
128 4 
145 286 
54 11 
109 32 
0 ily 
436 350 
786 
59 10 
74 18 
164 7 
180 3 
239 3 
50 30 
79 135 
208 3 
53 3 
149 112 
281 1 
61 2 
198 2 
15 0 
133 160 ; 
108 hs 
106 13 
447 2 
288 42 
79 6 
63 5 
193 if 
595 0 
266 3 
TOM DT a. oceans 
BAT Ah Ber oy 
ea 739 
PPO: te 123 
SMES EBSE 91 
Sadak cate 48 
Sul aie ae 
264 0 
5,501 1,564 
7,665 








Applicants 
re! erred to 
positions 
during period 
Men | Women 
152 51 
263 
68 1 
68 8 
119 0 
87 28 
342 37 
379 
Of 4 
163 192 
115 9 
111 28 
0 33 
426 266 
692 
56 4 
66 15 
173 0 
95 3 
259 0 
42 3 
102 50 
203 5 
12 1 
101 37 
9 3 
91 1 
114 1 
55 | 0 
219 64 
31 0 
94 3 
434 2 
328 12 
50 4 
54 5 
156 0 
382 0 
174 1 
GLORIES. cee 
DSA Re Gee: 
Ate 3, Roe 212 
aa cee 103 
Argh es ae 103 
ss Rene 22 
DAD ite te 
212 0 
4,691 654 
5,345 





Pigcementa 
made 
. during 
period » 
Men | Women 
150 50 
200 
41 1 
66 7 
85 0 
42 7 
234 15 
249 
on 4 
122 155 
104 | 7 
108 28 
0 14 
371 208 
579 
56 4 
61 15 
173 0 
140 3 
226 £0 
53 3 
102 48 
194 5 
13 1 
104 47 
11 2 
89 0 
125 1 
28 0 
189 58 
41 0 
93 3 
449 2 
326 12 
50 4 
55 4 
156 0 
379 0 
170 1 
6634/25 eee 
283. | cae 
Se mtoe 179 
secant 66 
Rete we 69 
4g hae ae 7 
222) feetaarre 
227 0 
4,678 534 
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Office 


Brandon 
Dauphings eae. .ote. 
Portage La Prairie... . 
Winnipeg— 
220 Bannatyne Ave. 
179 Henry Ave..... 
.439 Main St........ 
1 Imperial Bk. Bldg 
216 Bannatyne Ave. 
2 Imperial Bk. Bldg. 
(Juvenile Section) 


seeet eee ecres 


Manitoba ....... 


ering pe cmrtces ck a < 


Wieyburne). fe ios 


CC 


Saskatchewan... 





GCaloaryaeee tered: 
Calgary Juvenile 
Drumheller 
Edmonton.eee 1.2 
Lethbridge 


oe eee 





a ee er 
ea ee ee ee 
ce eee eee 
Cr a ec ed 
a Ce 


New Westminster... . 
Prince George........ 
Prince Rupert.......! 


Ve-non 


ee ec | 


British Columbia 


Total for Canada. 























Applicants Applicants 
unplaced registered 
at beginning during 
of period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women 
100 20 156 27 
6 0 73 5 
31 2 120 31 
SADT il ha ee ra DADA epee ee 
OE ee is AQT Alene kore 
14 14 296 43 
et Sp 1949 )/5 Urek Ne 121 
Diereie soe ohe ES lente 526 
259 110 199 261 
2,678 418 3,409 1,014 
3,091 4,423 
30 0 45 11 
502 8 289 41 
10 0 40 1 
20 3 134 10 
378 56 378 181 
205 4 280 111 
57 0 114 11 
18 1 46 5 
*8 3 63 4 
1,228 | 75 1,389 375 
1,303 1,764 
942 78 1,356 229 
2 0 4 0 
27 3 197 13 
615 32 1,528 415 
60 id 112 26 
98 0| 85 17 
1,744 120 3,282 700 
1,864 3,982 
16 0 226 o 
22 0 65 0 
17 0 59 0 
62 5 250 10 
45 0 12 0 
61 0 67 0 
20 9 151 1 
161 0 208 3 
0 0 68 0 
160 0 191 0 
0 0 re 0 
2,075 71 2,029 232 
3,611 0 2,199 0 
228 5 99 Pe 
823 59 840 115 
7,301 149 | 6,535 | 366 
7,450 6,901 
$2,625 1,583 | 29,671 | “4,517 
34,208 34,128 
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Vacancies 
unfilled at 
beginning of 
period 
Men | Women 
8 39 
1 0 
4 10 
SUB ES ek sever 5 
Sie ees eS 
16 Us 
Re ARS: 156 
et eee e 92 
18 4 
755 308, 
1,063 
1 1 
12 17 
11 6 
43 4 
26 47 
15 14 
3 10 
2 1 
8 0 
121 100 
221 
11 82 
1 0 
0 1 
86 50 
0 0 
0 2 
98 | 135 
233 
39 2 
0 0 
3 0 
11 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
a Me 
26 0 
1 1 
0 25 
84 51 
135 
5,958 | .2,043 
8,001 








Vacancies 
notified 
during 
period 
Men | Women 
141 45 
37 7 
136 28 
Hl do hal eather 
D49'-|Mae te 
312 41 
ERAS. 109 
pies eaeeti 621 
5d 103 
1,749 954 
2,703 
32 15 
73 ~73 
29 5 
79 5 
160 151 
261 162 
le 22 
xf 4 
58 5 
776 442 
1,218 
634 271 
6 0 
59 9 
937 376 
74 19 
82 20 
1,792 695 
2,487 
22, 1 
71 0 
26 0 
150 12 
21 0 
22 0 
125 2 
129 4 
63 0 
72 0 
65 0 
209 182 
524 0 
88 i 
178 94 
1,965 296 
2,261 





12,679 | 4,410 | 


17,089 


























Applicants Placements 
referred to made 
positions during 
during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women 
147 29 134 22° 
5 oot 0 35 5 
142 40 133 26 
in all tae cAtyc 464) ote oe: 
AOS UE REWe... 495 ata ete 
283 27 283 20 
ni Me ee PVD CA aa aes 77 
Tent sone AG Guta teres 439 
64 81 64 80 
1,650 759 1,608 676 
J 
2,409 2,284 
35 11 28 9 
68 44 54 24 
26 2 14 1 
123 5 85 3 
177 112 171 110 
287 112 360 95- 
82 13 69 5 
if 7 6 4 
50 3 33 2 
855 309 720 253 
1,164 973 
678 258 603 140 
3 0 2 0 
70 10 54 7 
964 410 893 341 
74 19 a2 19 
82 15 82 15 
1,871 712 1,706 522 
2,583 2,228 
220 1 202 1 
71 0 60 0 
30 0 27 0- 
163 13 110 12 
21 0 21 0 
23 0 21 0 
126 2 122 2 
126 4 115 3 
38 0 43 0 
5d 0 62 0 
48 0 53 0 
266 201 217 151 
646 0 626 0 
82 1 59 if 
214 118 181 61 
2129/ 340] 1,919] 231 
2,469 2,150 
12,116 | 3,128 | 11,386 2,489 
| 15,244 13,875 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Apri, 1921 


IN CANADA FROM FEBRUARY 20 TO 


MARCH 19, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


WEEKLY reports from employers to 

the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada, De- 
partment of Labour, during the four 
weeks from February 20 to March 19, 
inclusive, show steady declines in the 
volume of employment afforded by these 
employers, the accumulated losses being 
14,964 persons. 


The change reported for each week 
as compared with the preceding week is 
as follows: 


Week ending February 26, a decrease 
of 3,742 persons or .60 per cent. 


‘ Week ending March 5, a decrease of 
4,237 persons or .68 per cent. 


Week ending March 12, a decrease of 
4,167 persons or .67 per cent. 


Week ending March 19, a decrease of 
2,818 persons or .47 per cent. 


During the four weeks under review, 
employment conditions in the different 
parts of Canada were substantially the 
same, contractions in payroll on the 
whole, being registered during each 
week. There were, however, slight 
fluctuations in conditions in the dif- 
ferent districts. In the Maritime 
Provinces, New Brunswick showed a 
nominal increase during the week of 
February 26 and for the following week 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
registered increased activity. During 
the week of March 12 New Brunswick 
showed a substantial gain, while in 
Prince Edward Island there was a slight 
increase for the week of March 19. The 


most pronounced losses, of course, were 
reported by firms in Quebee and On- 
tario, where the combined contractions 
in payroll amounted to 10,194 persons, 
of whom 5,274 were released in Ontario. 
In the Prairie District the declines were 
steady, though not as pronounced as 
elsewhere, the only increase in employ- 
ment reported during the four weeks 
under review being registered in Al- 
berta on March 19. The gain however, 
was insignificant. Firms in British 
Columbia showed increased activity 
during the week of March 5, with large 
shrinkages for the other three weeks. 


A summary of the returns by indus- 
trial groups indicates that employers in 
Lumber and its Products, Edible Plant 
Products, Leather Goods, Telephone 
Operation and Retail Trade reported 
additions to staff during all four weeks. 
In Building Construction, Textiles, 
Wood Distillates, Hotels and Restaur- 
ants and Local Transportation there 
were net gains with declines during one 
or more weeks of the period. On the 
other hand, firms in Edible Animal Pro- 
ducts, Clay, Glass and Stone, Fur Goods 
and Mineral Products, n.e.s., Non-Fer- 
rous Metal Products, Pulp and Paper, 
Rubber, Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries (largely Chemicals, Musical ° 
Instruments and Tobacco), Coal Mining 
and Water Transportation reported con- 
tractions in payroll on the whole with 
increases during one or more weeks. In 
Logging, Railway Construction, Iron 
and Steel, Metallic Ores, Non-Metallic 
Minerals other than Coal and Railway 
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Transportation there were losses during 
all four weeks. 

The increases in Lumber and its Pro- 
ducts which aggregated 988 persons, 
were the most pronounced and indicated 
the resumption of seasonal activity in 
sawmills. The gains in Leather Goods 
occurred largely in Boot and Shoe Fac- 
tories, mainly in Quebee and Ontario. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the period under review is the renewal 
of activity in Retail Trade following the 
steady declines registered since Christ- 
mas. Increased activity in Garment, 
Cloth, Bedding, Carpet and Knit Goods 
Factories accounted for the additions 
in Textiles. 
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The most decided declines in employ- 
ment were reported in Logging, where 
the losses during the four weeks under 
review aggregated 7,497 persons. These 
declines, which indicated the completion 
of bush Operations, were wide-spread 
in application, but those in Quebee and 
Ontario were by far the largest. In Rail- 
way Construction and Transportation 
also the shrinkages were pronounced, 
reflecting the general dullness through- 
out the country. In Iron and Steel Pro- 
duets the largest losses were reported in 
the Crude, Rolled and Forged, Railway 
Car and Shipbuilding Divisions. The 
most important decline in Pulp and 
Paper Products during the period 
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under review was largely the result of 
a shut-down in Ontario. The losses in 
Coal Mining were almost entirely in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia and were 
partly. caused by the mild weather but 
more particularly by the general de- 
pression. Jn addition there was con- 
siderable inactivity in Nickel and Asbes- 
tos Mining. The declines in Wholesale 


Trade were comparatively slight, but . 


are in contrast with the more pronoun- 
ced inereases reported in the Retail 
Group. 


Employment during the four weeks 
under review was considerably lower 
than for the same period in 1920, when 
the index number stood at about 101.2 
in comparison with about 87.4 during 
the period February 20 to March 19. 
While all the provinces participated in 


this depression, the contractions in On- 


tario and Quebee were the most note- 
worthy. The Manufacturing Group, of 
course, showed the largest losses in this 
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comparison, but the decreases in Min- 
ing, Building and Trade also were im- 
portant: Within the Manufacturing 
Group the largest losses occurred in 
Iron and Steel Products, Textiles and 
Lumber and its Products. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage of change in the 
number of persons on payrolls since the 
base week (January 17, 1920,) as re- 
ported by those employers making. re- 
turns, the number averaging over 5,100 
firms a week. The curve during the 
four weeks under review, while showing 
no marked fluctuations, evidences a 
steadily downward tendency, the per- 
centage of loss declining from 12 below 
the base on February 26 to 13.56 below 
on March 19. These figures are in 
marked contrast with those registered 
by the firms reporting for the corres- 
ponding period of last year, when the 
increase over base was slightly over 
1 per cent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF FEBRUARY, 
1921, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


HE present article on unemployment 
among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of February, 1921, and is based 
on returns received from 1,513 labour 
organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 195,276 persons. For all 
occupations reporting, 16.12 per cent of 
the members were unemployed as com- 
pared with percentages of 13.07, 4.38, 
and 5.61 at the end of January, 1921, 
February, 1920, and February, 1919, 
respectively. Unemployment as used 
here has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons 


occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of sick- 
ness or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts,. are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to. month 
with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of em- — 
ployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the percentages of unemploy- 
ment figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting. 

The increase in unemployment for 
the month under review as compared 
with the preceding month may be attri- 
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buted partly to increased slackness in 
the transportation group, but more 


especially to greater inactivity in lum- 
-bering and logging and also in the 


miscellaneous group of occupations. The 
increase in unemployment over Feb- 
ruary of preceding years was of a 


general nature, that in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries 
and transportation . being especially 


marked. 

' Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. New Brunswick 
and Quebec showed -slight declines in 
the percentage of unemployment in 
comparison with the returns for the 
preceding month, while in the remain- 


‘Ing. provinces decreased activity was 


British 
showed 


evidenced, 
Columbia. 


particularly in 
Every province 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN. 


TRADE UNIONS. BY PROVINCES. 
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more unemployment than in the corres- 


ponding month in 1920 and 1919. 


The percentages reported unemploy- 
ed in the different groups of industries 
are indicated in table II on page 614. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries as reflected 
by 349 unions with a combined member- 
ship of 49,647 persons showed a slight 
decrease as compared with the returns 
for January, 1920, but the percentage of 
unemployment: was considerably larger | 
than in February of preceding years, 
11.18 per cent of the members having 
been idle as compared with percentages 
of 14.67, 2.49 and 4.29 in January, 1921, 
February, 1920 and February, 1919, res- 
pectively. This improvement as com- 
pared with the previous month was re- 
ported very largely by garment workers 
(mainly in Montreal) and also by work- 
ers in the pulp, paper and fibre, wood- 
working and furniture, leather, boot, 
shoe and rubber, food, tobacco and 
liquor, and textile, carpet and cordage 
divisions. There was, however, less 
activity in the metal, machinery and 
conveyances, printing, publishing and 
paper goods, glass bottle blowing, 
jewelry and oil refining groups. In the 
first named the increase in unemploy- 
ment occurred chiefly among moulders, 
boiler-makers and iron shipbuilders and 
machinists, mainly in shipbuilding and 
railway car plants. In comparison with 
the reports for February of previous 
years there was more unemployment in 
every group of occupations with the ex- 
ception of textile, cordage and carpets 
in which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in February, 1919 exceeded that 
reported for the month under review. 

In addition to the total unemploy- 
ment, considerable short time was re- 
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ported by unions of moulders, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, metal polishers, 
pattern makers, machinists, iron, steel 
and tin workers, meat cutters and but- 
cher workmen, bakers, cigar makers, 
textile workers and carpet makers, tail- 
ors, garment workers, pulp and paper 
makers, compositors, pressmen, book- 
binders, lithographers, boot, shoe and 
musical instrument workers. 


Reports from 631 organizations of 


transportation workers with an aggre- 
gate membership of 179,305 persons 
showed that 9.52 per cent of the mem- 
bers were out of work as compared with 
7.98 per cent in January, 1921, 2.77 in 
February, 1920 and 4.56 per cent in 
February, 1919. This increase in unem- 
ployment occurred mainly among" steam 
railway employees but also among street 
and electric railway and _— navigation 
workers. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute about 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, indicated an unemployment 
percentage of 8.02 as compared with 
percentages of 6.02, 1.78 and 2.74 in 
January, 1921, February, 1920, and 
February, 1919, respectively. Within 
this group, carmen, trainmen, mainten- 
ance of way employees and railway shop 
labourers were especially affected, show- 
ing in each case, more than 11 per cent 
of unemployment, as compared with 


considerably smaller percentages in pre- ° 


ceeding months. In the navigation sub- 
group mueh unemployment was report- 
ed by unions of sailors, cooks and fire- 
men, but it may be noted that these 
unions are largely affected by seasonal 
conditions. In addition, reports were 
received from 8 locals of longshoremen 
showing 668 of the 2,856 members un- 
employed, a percentage of 23.39, as com- 
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pared with percentages of 49.23, 11.04 
and 23.14 in January, 1921, February, 
1920 and February, 1919 respectively. ~ 
These returns, on account. of the casual 
nature of longshore work are not in-— 
cluded in the accompanying tabulations. 
A large number of the unions classified 
under the transportation group showed 
considerable short time. 

In the mining, quarrying and refining 
of ores group, returns were tabulated 
from 85 unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 10,105 persons, showing 9.01 
per cent of the members unemployed as 
compared with percentages of 1.52, 4.78 
and 3.79 in January, 1921, February, 
1920, and February, 1919 respectively. 
Miners showed considerably less activity 
than in any of these months, while mill 
and smeltermen, as indicated by one 
union, also showed an increase in unem- 
ployment. In addition to the total idle-- 
ness a great many miners were reported 
as being partially employed. _ 

The percentage out of work among 
workers in the building and construc- 
tion group was 31.38 as compared with 
percentages of 30.77, 12.14, and 16.44 
in January, 1921, February, 1920 and 
February, 1919. Electrical workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, tile-layers, 
lathers and roofers, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and hod carriers 
and building labourers registered more 
unemployment than in the former 
months used for comparison. The per- 


centages out of work among bricklayers, 


masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers were slightly smaller than those 
reported for the preceding month, but 
they exceeded those recorded for I'eb- 
ruary of preceding years. More activity 


was reported by granite and stone 
eee 
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TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON FEBRUARY, 1921, 
Nova Scotia & New : 
Prince Ed. Island Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
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55-Building and Construction ..... 7| 549) 225'40.98) 9) 663) 180,27.15)] 37) 4944 teat 24.70 ns 17622| 5173/29.36 
56- Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers.. Palla APA eet OG Ie aan 1 S| abo ae ee AVA470) “50 cee 0} 3000} 1836]..... 
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58- Electrical Workers................... HESS Nehe EAE ey pa ee be ae STOO! 201 Hs 17! 2045} 172)....: 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
i Fis “Th 
Manitoba | St pam Alberta Be tomes’ Canada 
No. re-| Unem- | No. re- | Unem- No. re- Unem- | Unemployed 
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eutters than in January, 1921, Feb- 
ruary, 1920 and 1919. The same is 
true also for steam shovel and dredge- 


men with the exception of February, 


1920, when the percentage out of work 
was considerably smaller. Many of 
these unions showed a large proportion 
of their working membership on short 
time. 

The percentage out of work in the 
public employment group was 3.58 as 
compared with percentages of 5.02, 1.63 
and .48 in January, 1921, February, 
1920, and February, 1919. Employment 
for civic employees was slightly more 
active while the percentage out of work 
among letter carriers and postal em- 
ployees showed a nominal increase over 
January, 1921, and February of last 
year. 

- Logging and lumber workers as in- 
dicated by 8 organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 9,514 members, 
were considerably less fully employed 
than during the preceding month, while 
returns for February of previous years 
are not available. In the former com- 
parison, however, it may be noted that 
the returns for January were incom- 
plete, the union which showed the most 
unemployment during February not 
having reported for the former month. 
Fishermen as represented by 3 unions 
with 1,745 members showed a nominal 
decrease in the percentage of idleness 
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as compared with January, but it was 
substantially larger than that reported 
for February of previous years. 
Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades as recorded by 140 
unions with a total membership of 12,278 
persons was more pronounced than in 
any month used in this article for com- 
parison, 9.05 of the members being out 
of work as compared with percentages 
of 4.73, 4.84 and 4.07 in January, 1921, 
February, 1920 and February, 1919, 
respectively. Retail clerks, as indicated 
by 4 unions, showed a nominal increase | 
in unemployment over the preceding 
month and also over the corresponding 


‘month of last year, but the percentage 


was smaller than in February, 1919. 
Hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were somewhat more fully em- 
ployed than in January, but’ the per- 
centages of idleness exceeded those re- 
ported for February of previous years. 
Musicians and theatre employees and 
stationary engineers and firemen re- 
flected greater activity than in the three 
months used here for comparison. On 
the other hand, the reverse is true for 
unclassified workers, who showed more 
unemployment than in January, 1921, 
February, 1920 and February, 1919. A 
large number of these unions registered 
considerable short time. 

The tabular statement on pages 616- . 
617 presents the returns in some detail. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DUBING FEBRUARY, 1921, 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS . 


MPLOYMENT in the building trades, 
as indicated by the value of build- 
ing permits issued in 56 cities, showed 
an increase during February as compar- 
ed with the preceding month, the total 


value rising from $2,378,937 in January 
to $3,216,085 in February, an increase 
of $837,148 or over 35 per cent. Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia registered in- 


i ; 
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creases in the value of the permits 
issued, while in New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Manitoba there were declines. Of 


the increases, that of $676,615 or nearly 


164 per cent in Quebec was the largest. 


As compared with the figures for the 
corresponding month in 1920 there was 
a decrease of $2,606,182 or almost 45 per 
cent, the value for February 1920 hav- 
ing been $5,822,267. In this comparison 
there were decreases in every province, 
that of $1,202,605 or practically 49 per 
cent in Ontario being the most pro- 
nounced. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal regis- 
tered increases in the value of the per- 
mits issued as compared with both Jan- 
uary, 1921 and February, 1920. At 
Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver 
there were gains in comparison with the 
preceding month and declines as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Winnipeg showed decreases 
in both eases. 


Of the smaller centres, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Kitchener, London, Sarnia, 
Moose Jaw, Point Grey and South Van- 
couver reported increases as compared 
with January and also with February, 
1920. 


The returns from 385 cities formerly 
used in this report (which are distin- 
guished by asterisks and which are also 
tabulated separately for statistical pur- 
poses) showed that the total value of the 
building permits issued by these cities 
was $2,831,156 as compared with $2,- 
128,742 in January. There was, there- 
fore, an increase of $702,414 or 33 per 
cent in comparison with the’ returns for 
the preceding month. As compared with 
the corresponding month of last year 
however, there was a decline of $2,616,- 
443 or 48 per cent, the value for Feb- 
ruary, 1920, having been $5,447,599. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS 





City 


Prince Edward Island... 
Charlottetown 
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pi ee 


New Brunswick 
Fredericton 
*Moncton 
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H Quebec: Shh cea Gutone es) ae 
Shawinigan Falls 
*Sherbrookess) an nee 
*Three Rivers, 
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eC ey 


CC oer) 


WO Qa8\ 0.6, ehs: ety 
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Oe ee ed 
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Se ere ee ere ere messes ees 
a ee 


ec ae ey 


Tee ease ereeesece 


eee reer cerresssvere 
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ee ee | 


*Peterborough,.........0-.. 

*Port Arthur 

eS tratiOrd not so oe eee 

*St. Catharines 

£6 be DhOMmAg sere 
Sarnia f 


ee oe ery 
re 
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Oe en a er a ed 


ee 
i a ee ry 
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ee ee 
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eC Cn ie ae ei i a) 


DOCHDTIGRO Sethe. 
Medicine Hat ........2... 


British Columbia 
Nanaimo oes 
*New Westminster.... 
Boint Grey.si'y. 50.34 
Prince Rupert........ 
South Vancouver..... 
*Vancouver 
*Victoria 


sBeceeee 





Ce ee ey 


CC ee ey 











January, 


4 


412,640 
308,225 

13,315 
Nil 





19,309, 


181,150 
1,200) 
5,150 

174,800 


47,035) 
3,285 
28,150 
9,600 





48,800 
33,000 
13,400 
400 
2,000 


379,585 
1,869 
10,050 
92,875 


$2,378,937 


$2,128,742 























February, | February, 
1921 1920 
§ $ 
Nil. Nil. 
112,230, 192,670 
101,780) 182,160 
Nil. 300 
10,459! 10,216 
4,650 23,458 
Nil 6,258 
1,650 9,200 
3,000: 8,000 
1,689,255' 1,784,720 
623,605} 386,835 
160,345' 160,910 
Nil | 10,000 
39,409; 1,155,375 
52,780| 46,100 
213,125) 26,000 
1,264,788 2,467,382 
Nil | 3006: 
6,265 16,150 
700 7,500 
4,650 7,400: 
1,500; Nil - 
4,690 640 
117,590 218,775 
2,870 1,200 
26,200 14,850 
65,460 43,525 
18,250 15,906 
7,750 27,300 
78,800! 57,500 
1,000; il 
425 21,900 
2,059 5,740 
3,230 4,040 
13,821 7,445 
5,920 1,410 
37,110 21,470 
5,400 3,659 
737,777| 1,462,768 
25,07 8,9 
97,709 492,900 
645, 26,130 
57,395 148,950 
3,075 8,006 
9,470, 21,006 
44,850' = 119,956 
58,000 245,256 
10,000 4,950 
49,000 237,250 
8,000 3,050 
85,165 265,500 
65,409 105,800 
13,685 149,100 
2,289 7,200 
3,809 3,400 
544 602 694 326 
859 1,400 
11,500 95,215 
197,510 141,925 
10,114 36,010 
63,480 36,025 
239,443 298,799 
21,705 84,952 
$3,216,085) $5,822,267 
$2,831,156) $5,447,598 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, 
FEBRUARY, 1921 


ee ae from fifteen cities showing 
the number of civic employees tem- 
_porarily employed and the wages paid 
these persons during the month of Feb- 
ruary showed a decrease of about 13 
per cent in the number of employees and 
of slightly over 8 per cent in the wages 
paid, as compared with the preceding 
month. In February, 1921, 11,373 per- 
sons were temporarily engaged and the 
wages amounted to $818,649.78 as com- 
pared with 13,129 employees and an ag- 
gregate payroll of $893,591.97 in Jan- 
uary. 

In eomparison with the returns for 
- the same period in 1920 there were in- 
ereases of nearly 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of employees and of about 1 per cent 
in the wages paid, there having been 


10,577 employees with a total payroll of 
$809,788.34 in February of last year. 

London, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Victoria registered increases in the num- 
bre of persons temporarily engaged as 
compared with both January, 1921, and 
Februray, 1920. At St. John, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton 
there were gains in the former, with 
declines in the latter comparison. Re- 
gina reported the same payroll as in the 
preceding month with a decline in com- 
parison with February, 1920. In Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, and Brandon the num- 
ber of persons temporarily employed was 
smaller than in January, but there were 
inereases over February of last year. 
Montreal and Toronto registered losses 
in both eases. 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE : TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS FEBRUARY, 1921, COMPARED WITH JANUARY. 1921 AND WITH FEBRUARY, 1920. 





Number of employees temporarily 
emploved during the month of: 





City | 
January, February, February, 

1921 1921 1920 

SEaa ONT a ekiooe eee ah eet 229 341 429 
Morntrealiecmceec tee dete 5,267 3,891 4,818 
Ottawa ee oe ee 851 817 706 
GrORtOl en ee Peston cet +) 1418 1,203 1,549 
Hamilton! ecvensccc ss eres 1,775 1,069 367 
ondons.. seo tice sida ek 489 499 304 
WANNER) csueeh tle 1a 780 1,140 611 
Brandon ee cts sus terse 78 70 35 
REGINA es Mery temie esto otexes 112 112 124 
Moose dawa sss. cscs 93 100 104 
Saskatoon yaencescm seco ot 89 91 141 
Calgary o.watii cc caite mes 352 371 412 
Pidmonton:: 4.20 eke: +e 20 31 157 
VaRCOUVED ace ice es © Fis iess ie 1,340 1,369 600 
Victorian? eshte cee 241 278 220 
Total ecient cae 13,129 11,373 10,577 

















Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed during 








the month of: 
January, February, February, 
1921 1921 1920 
$ $ $ 
18,030.94 19,958.16 30,531.80 
271,551.33 234,679.21 340,484 .83 
61,155.25 55,896.58 47,160.89 
133,489.52 120,754.48 128,808 .48 
76,100.15 66,836.72 32,027 .33 
50,710.21 44,836.59 22.622 .42 
80,896.21 88,564.62, 56,655.01 
5,067 .88 5,062.56 2,602 .92 
11,767 .08 11,698.05 10,152.10 
11,174.55 ° 8,582.85 11,329.70 ~ 
9,622.44 9,539.16 14,103 .94 
30,700.14 32,210.98 35,821.55 
1,438.86 1,424.21 7,397 .53 . 
109,568 .09 91,813 .44 50,677.24 
22,319.32 26,792 .18 19,412.60 
$893,591 .97 $818,649.78 $809,788 34 
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As to wages, Winnipeg and Victoria 
reported increases as compared with the 
returns both for January and for I eb- 
ruary, 1920. St. John, Calgary showed 
gains aS compared with the preceding 
month and a slight decline as compared 
with the corresponding month of last 
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year. On the contrary, in Hamilton, 
Ottawa, London, Brandon, Regina and 
Vancouver there were decreases in the 
former and increases in the latter com- 
parison. Montreal, Toronto, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton registered 
losses in: both eases. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MARCH, 1921 


[) URING March the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GazertTe the following infor- 
mation relative to three fair wage con- 
tracts, of which two were awarded by 
the Department of Public Works, and 
one by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. All the contracts contained the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Supply and installation of Post office 
fittings in public building, Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba. Name of contractor, 
Snyder Brothers, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. Date of contract, March 12, 
1921. Amount of contract, $5,088. 

Construction of wharf, South Gab- 
riola Island, B.C. Name of contractor, 


‘Daniel O. Shook, Vancouver, B. C. Date 


of contract, March 16, 1921. Amount 


of contract, unit prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


Erection of highway steel swing 
bridge over Chambly Canal, at crossing 
No. 6. Name of contraetor, The Phoenix 
Bridge & Iron Works, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. Date of contract, March 
2, 1921. Amount of contract, $5,490. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in March for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions. . 














Amount 
Nature of orders oft 

orders. 

ae 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 

stamps and brass crown seals.................. $2,727 .28 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc... 207.81 
Supplying stamping material, pads, andink......... 656.00 
Supplying mail bag fittings....................265- B 6509.00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni‘orms, etc. 959.21 
Repairing der per WOxes) CUCs.ateg smelt as ac laa 485.58 
oe g and supplying letter box locks and keys..... 1,615.¢0 


. AND 
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RECENT, INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


HE following agreements and 
schedules of wages and working 
conditions have recently been received 
in the Department. In the case of each 
agreement the rates of wages in the 
principal occupations are given, to- 
gether with the significant points as to 
working conditions and a summary of 
other information of general interest. 


Printing and Publishing 


Orrawa, ONT.—EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
WiItH PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIS- 
tants’ Unton No. 5. Agreement in 


effect from July 1, 1919 to May 31, 1921. 


Agreement summarized in the Jan- 
uary, 1920, issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, page 66. : 

A bonus of $3 per week was granted 
to pressmen by employers, in force from 
August 1, 1920. | 


Ont.—MastER PRINTERS’ 
BoOoKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
ToroNTO wiTH ‘TorRoNTO PRINTING 
PressMEN’s Union No. 10. Agreement 
in effect from June 2, 1919 to June 2, 
1921. | 

Agreement summarized in July, 1919 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, page 837. 

The bonus agreement, in effect from 
May 1, 1920 to May 31, 1921, provides 
that on account of the high cost of living 
a bonus of 10 per cent on current wages 
shall be paid to Journeymen Pressmen ; 
bonus to be paid weekly on basis of regu- 
lar 48-hour week or fraction thereof, 
bonus not to affect overtime rates, which 
shall be governed by existing agreement. 


TORONTO, 


Building and Construction 


MonrreaL, P. Q.—Various -Locau 
Firms with INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRoN WorkKeERS, District CouNn- 
cit or MonTREAL AND Vicinity. Agree- 


ment in effect from March 1, 1921 to — 
February 28, 1922. 
Hours of labour, eight per day; four 
hours on Saturday. 
Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 


No discrimination against Union 


members. 


No strike or lockout to take place | 
until dispute has been found impossible 
to adjust. . 

Complaints and grievances to be re- 
ported to foreman; failing adjustment, 
matter to be taken up with manager or 
general superintendent by the men’s 
shop committee. In the event of in- 
ability to reach settlement, matter to be 
referred to three arbitrators, one repre- 
senting the men, one the company, and 
in the event of these two not agreeing, a 
third who shall be named by a Judge of 
the Superior Court in Montreal. 

In event of shortage of labour, Union 
to endeavour to supply men as far as 
possible from other districts. 

Weekly pay to be adopted. — 

“Wages: Per hour—first class mechan- 
ics, 75 cents; second class mechanics, 
6714 cents; third class helpers, 574% 
cents; apprentices, 25 cents. Scale to 
remain in force for 3 months, at which 
time an adjustment will be made based 
on relative cost of living, with imdex 
number for February 1921 as base. 


Above rates to apply to outside men. 


Employees not bound to work on jobs 
where there are labour troubles. 


Public Utilities 


Vancouver, B. C.—Bririss Couum- 
BIA EvEectRic Ramuway Company, Limt- 


‘TED, VANCOUVER PowErR Company, LIMI- 


TED, THE VANCOUVER ISLAND POWER 
Company, Limirep, AND THE WESTERN 
Powrr CompaNy, LIMITED, WITH THE 


a) 


= 


classed as apprentice; 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEc- 
TRICAL WORKERS. Agreement in effect 
from March 8th, 1921 until after 30 
days’ notice in writing it be amended, 
cancelled, or substituted. 


Only good standing members to be 


employed except in certain cases in rural 


districts. 


Employees covered by this agreement 
to be entitled on becoming consumers ‘to 


_ gas concessions as heretofore, and to 


purchase of electric light at 4 cents per 
kilowatt hour; company to install metres 
free and charge no rent for same. Hm- 
ployees to have free transportation and 
a certain number of passes on street cars. 


In ease of lay-off of men through 
slackness of work seniority and efficiency 
to govern. Men laid off for a period 
not exceeding six months to be given 
eredit for all past services in question 
of seniority. 


Men having previous service to be 
given preference when men are engaged, 
provided services were satisfactory at 
time of lay-off. 


Apprenticeship: An employee with 
less than three years’. experience to be 
apprentices to 
serve three years; no more than one 
apprentice to seven journeymen in each 
department. Groundmen to be given 
preference when apprentices are taken 
on, and one-third of their time as 
groundmen to count as apprenticeship, 
time allowed not to exceed one year. 


Hours of labour, eight per day. Holi- 
days and certain overtime, time and 
one-half. Provisions made for expenses 
of board and lodging when away from 
home. 


Employees to be paid by cheque four 
times per month. 


Work on poles, ete., at elevation of 85 


feet or over, double time. 


Station operating staff: Monthly days 
off not to be taken while on night shiit. 
Shifts to be worked by revolving watch: 
7TK-15K; -15K-23K; 23K-7K. Two 
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weeks to be maximum period for same 
shift. In case of sickness, a reasonable 
amount of time to be allowed with pay 
at discretion of chief operating engineer. 
In event of working overtime, double 


- amount of time worked to be allowed 


off. Four days’ monthly vacation and 
fourteen days’ annual vacation with 
pay. In event of man having worked 
less than one year, one day’s holiday 
allowed each month of service up to the 
month in which the holiday is taken. 


Metermen: hours of labour, eight per 
day; in case of sickness, a reasonable 
amount of time to be allowed off with 
pay at discretion of superintendent, 
also pay to be allowed for public holi- 
GaySay i: 


Are trimmers: same provision for 
sickness as metermen; one day off per 
week to be allowed with pay. For over- 
time, double the time worked to be 
allowed. off. 


Wages: Per day—lLine department 
and wiremen: lead covered cable fore- 
man, $8.75; journeyman cable splicer, 
$8.00; foreman lineman, $8.50; sub-fore- 
man lineman, $7.75; journeyman line- 
man, $7.00; foreman wireman, $8.50; 
journeyman wireman, armature winder, 
transformer winder, $7.00; auto driver, 
$5.50; troubleman, repairman, track 
bonder, $7.00; groundman $5.50. Ap- 
prentice lineman and wireman; begin- 
ners, $5.65; after 6 months, $5.90; after 
12 months, $6.20; after 18 months $6.45; 
after 24 months, $6.70; after 36 months, 
$7.00: Apprentice cable splicer: begin- 
ners, $7.00; after 12 months, $7.20; after 
24 months, $7.50; after 86 months, $8.00. 
Station operating staff: Per month— 
operators, $175, $180, $185. Apprentice 
operator: Per month—$140, $145, $155 ; 
Engineer-in-charge, $185, $195, $210; 
floormen and helpers, $140; load dis- 
patchers, $215; chief load dispatcher, 
$220. Meter department: metermen, 
$160; apprentice metermen, $130, $140, 
$150; Meter foreman, $195. Are trim- 
mers: trimmers, are tester and repair-- 
men $155. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1921 





HE movement in prices continued 


downward and was also marked by 
unusually steep seasonal decreases in 
egos, while butter, milk and potatoes 
tended downward. The chief decreases 
for the month appeared in textiles, hides 
and leather, metals, building materials 
and in chemicals. 


In retail prices, the average cost of a 
list of staple foods in some sixty cities 
was $18.23 at the beginning of March 
as compared with $14.08 in Feb- 
ruary, $5.98 in March, 1920, $15.77 
in March, 1919, and $7.68 in March, 
1914. The chief decreases for the month 
were in eggs, but there were also sub- 
stantial decreases in rice, meats, lard, 
potatoes, with slight decreases in nearly 
all the other commodities. Coal and 
wood averaged slightly lower. 


In wholesale prices, the Departmental 
index number was down to 263.1 for 
March as compared with 270.1 for Feb- 
ruary, 349.0 for March, 1920, 277.6 for 
March, 1919, 269.2 for March, 1918, and 
187.1 for March, 1914. The chief de- 
creases for the month were in textiles, 
hides and leather, metals, building ma- 
terials, and chemicals. In the other 
eroups decreases in some lines were 
partly offset by advances in others. 
Except oats, grains were slightly up 
but fodders were down. Cattle and beef 
were up slightly but hog products were 
down. Butter and milk were down 
but cheese advanced slightly. Bread, 
flour and tapioca were lower but sugar 
advanced slightly. In fuel, bituminous 
coal was down but coke was higher. 
In the miscellaneous group, muskrat 
skins, malt, and rubber were firmer but 
newsprint paper, binder’ twine, and 
laundry starch were down. 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of over one hundred staple 
foodstuff, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for 6-roomed houses in 


All prices are for delivered goods. 


some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk nad bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers, and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle. of each month by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the — 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 

The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of-houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with sood mod- 
ern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central, without 
modern conveniences or with incomplete — 


conveniences. 
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The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published.in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE .since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 


cluded are modifications of those em-- 


ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
-items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. As market conditions affect- 
ing these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various foods there- 
fore tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
-made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
eulations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on. these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport. to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
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supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were designated to 
afford a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that 
the comparative expenditure would be 

little changed. | 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 eom- 
modities, and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month, the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers .shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding months 
back to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


In meats all lines averaged lower, 
there being a general decrease in beef 
and in pork. Lard was 2c. per pound 
lower. In general lines of fish there 
were declines in some localities. Eggs . 
declined steeply in almost all of the . 
cities, the price averaging 55c. for fresh 
egos and 50c. for cooking eggs as com- 
pared with 79c. for fresh eggs and 73c. 
for cooking eggs in February. In several 
cities the price was below 45c. per dozen. 
Milk averaged slightly lower, there being 
decreases at Sydney, Halifax, Sher- 
brooke, Brockville, Kingston, Port Ar- 
thur, Fort William, and Victoria. But- 
ter was slightly lower, there being 
slight declines in some of the cities, but 
slight inereases in others. Cheese 
averaged slightly higher, there being 
decreases in some cities, but increases 
in others. Bread was slightly higher at 
Amherst, St. Hyacinthe, Port Arthur, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1921 
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2 lly Rees 22s game ata 39 15 20 35 PT ape 3, 192-30 97.5 | 52.5 40 25 36.5 [51 
PAGAL Fab = 20 ss 4! aks 23-25 112.5-15| 12.5 | 25-80 | 16.8 |........ 9601, (892) Site BB Pe 16 89.604” 96.20.1389 8 kiko 
73.61 20 20 D3 ah et 15 vee ve: Ry ck Wake ee ee 96.1 | 22.4 | 55.7 | 40.0 | 23.7 | 34.7 153 
15 Pees dbes seas 30 15 Tin ee be TR ie es 25 91.5 | 47.5 40 27.5 29.1. |54 
= Tae A: Aled xo Re | wea 5 ena Sa aa 
78. 3'| 20u4 "l=, ae. 27.8 | 12.7| 20.0] 29.5] 15.3]........ 25.7 | 23.8 | 50.9 | 38.1 | 24.7 | 81.7 
80 SUT esc hate 25-30 18 PS "ee ae Toes DI ee 27.3 | 24.6 50 42.5 95 40 55 
a eee ee 32 Sas ds. &. 15-38 15 (le cas: 97.5 25 55 tN Be is 32/56 
oy Bat 22. Wicca 28 15 20m S234 ml ae 2 9. lash 29.5 25 50 38 28.5 | 33.7 {57 
OY (ee si ate ey 5 Leg heck om. DUohelee Ohh: fo 97 24 53.3 | 87.5 20 98.3 |58 
Mee Bel ge Gate. eee 30 Sian 28. os 35 1a Vea aS 93.3 | 23.4 | 51.2 | 41.2 | 21.9 | 30.6. |59 
8 OB hae ae 30 Sah oct. od pe i a ee 25 20.6 47 33.3 | 22.5 |. 26.8 (60 
Pal aaah) Ne Sy eee 25 HO eh, oh ok Solas l- Boe eats, 22.5 | 22.5 | 50.9 | 37.5 30 
asta Ms ag ee al a De Races ie a a a i Om eee 93.7 25 50 35 25 32.5 |69 














a Price per single quart higher. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Eaes BurrTEr es _ Curzrss = 2 
fe ol 2 5 3 aR ara ears 3 
Cs) } ro) | — a 3 a LS 
2? |o8e| & 5 : $ = 
a¢ | S03} 3 Bae: A 4 eae 8 = 
LooaLrrr s& | 48s * aS 5B e EA = = g 5 
BS. | #28 ).°8 2 | 8 | 82) $2] gs | £ | BS] Bs 
: e858 398) x» 5 | Bo | gs | Es 2 : | Ss | a8 
98d | 84a = oe Ata $s o & Ss < © ©, oo 
= lo = 4 A Ss) Oust eo Z a) D 
cents { cents cents [{ cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average...... | 55.0 | 50.6 18. Pen aet 55.3 63.0 , 40.6 39.0 3f.7 8.5 20.8 
| | 
Neva Scetia (Average)...... | 66.6 | 63.6 15.3 | 563 | 68.8 | 65.5 | 41.7 | 37.1 | 37.1 9.2 | 19.8 
SebiyAneyn «is cake: | H7k Bil egos 16 | 60 65 69.6 | 438.1 | 38.6 | 38.2 9.3 | 20.5 
2-New-Gilaagow ..........05- Paid glcS es choses epee 50 58.8 | 65.6 | 42.5 38 36.5) [kiss 19.7 
2-Atmherst. ..5....0ce0-00- <3 62.5, deo 15 60 59.2 65 | 4 35 36 9.3 | 19.6 
A-WaUiax.. 2.58024 cece +5 63.4 55 GB i ttece on 54.6 | 63.2 | 39.6 | 33.7 35 8.7 1 19.2 
Penrose ang ce nee ROLY Ate os 14 55 57 64.1 42.5 40° 1240 9.3 20 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown....| 45.2 45. %|- “42-13_0] 359-874 B48 9 9 80s7 ee 35.2 34 9.3 | 19.4 
New Brunswick (Average).| 63.0 | © 52.5 15.3 | 56.7 | 57.5 | 62.4 | 42.1 | 384 | 38.4 98 | 20.9 
PMabnttin: occa eo tiles 65 55 LEG ie 6 58.6 | 62.8 45 40 41.5 9.3 21 
$b Bohn. 2) os cee reel A ye bee 15-16 55 56.5 63 | 39.6 | 33.5 | 34.8 10 1.7 
9-Fredericton............-+- 66.4 50 15 60 60 61.6 | 38.7 |'- 40 39 eRe eee 
10-Bathurst .........0..6005- oe Sig eles 15 | 55 55 62.3 | 45 1 Shay Wet 10.7 20 
. | | | | 
Quebec (Average).........-- 57.5 | 623 | 14.5 | 529 | 56.2 | 60.4 | 39.1 | 38.0 | 36.1 TZ) 2h 
Si-Quebet ac 3 55.9 | 51.1 16 49.5-| 55.4 | 58.8 | 38.1 | 39.3 37 8.5 20 
12-Three Riverg.............- 62.5 57 1G) Pas Si ty. | 59.8 | 39.1 | 39.3 36 8 21.9 
13-Sherbrooke. ............6: 59 50 12 Dh he Le 60.1 43 37 35 93 92.6 
TS ee re ee | 63.7 | 57.5 Fes Dh eee aN AC: 566°4- B8:3 - ("362 36 | 6 23.5 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. 580.4 Sb Bae 14 ie eee 59.8 | 38.7 35 401i 657 Wp Ph? 
16-Ht John’s..........5s00+s | 58.5 | 48.5 14 BRL th cob. 60 | 39.2 | 42.6 35 eas ba 
17-Thetford Mines............ SSG ght Ce eee Cee MAY: aac te! Pan 65 40 36.5 35 7.3 | 93-5 
18-Montreal..........220006: 55.4 | 50.3 16 56 60 1.e 37:7 | 40.3 | $87.4 4° 6:7-9 | 21.9- 
2 Ei | RN pe an ee Se 54.6 Bl eras 50 53.3 | 61.1 | 38.1 | 35.6 | 346 | 8 19.8 
Ontario (Average)........-- | 50.5 | 47.6 14.7 | 565 | 585 | 63.4-| 38.3 | 39.6 | 37.8 | 81 | 20.7 
20-Ottawas 05 oS. oat en 56.1 | 53.3 13 57.5 60 64.7 | 38.1.| 39.5 | 38.4 8 21 
21-Brockville. ............--- ry hha eas 13 Lye ee 60 64 37 OSih =i = BSS hho aye eat 
S7-Kirgstons.\ <i asians. ss. 46 | 43.3 13 55 56.8 | 62.1 | 36.7 | 34.8 | 32.3 6.7 20 
33-Relleville< 5. 6 .ckccc02es 43.1 40 hi eee oe 63.3 | 63.6 | 37.4 | 39.2 35 6.7 | 20.3 
24-Peterborough.~........6-+: a. eset 2 al2.5 60 60 62,274 $3823 1=. 88,5" 1-9398 8 21.8 
96 Orillia Ps fs cote re TD pee al4.3 | 54.6 57 fo je.) ST 41 37.6 8 22.8 
Ba Toronto. . << 2c deck ess see 55.5 50 al5.4 49 55.38 | 64.8 | 37.2 40 5 Or 8 20.9 
27-Ni Walle: ifis.2. ods Se pe ee 16 58 60 66.5 | 38.8 | 38.5 | 37.8 8 -|-~18.5 
28-St. Catharines............. a es be ee 15 56.5 59 61.9 | 37.1 | 41.7 | 35.4 8.7 | 19.3 
15 54.5 59 63.5 | 36.4 | 39.7 38 7.3 | 20.6 
14-15 60 | 60.1 | 62.4 | 35.9 | 39.6 | 39.2 8 20 
12.5 | 57.5 58 60.9 | 39.2 | 388.8 | 36.1 S\-1 ey9 
a14.3 55 56.5 62 | 39.6 | 43.7 | 37.1 8 20.7 
PUTER Gan 55.2 | 58.8 | 37.4 | -40.1 40 8 22.5 
14 ies Oh 55.3 | 60.7 | 38.8 | 39.2 | 35.5 8 20.4 
EB pol RBS is 56 61.7 | 41 39.5 40 8 20.6 
14 58.2 | 59.2~|-63.8 | 38.2 | 42.7 1 38.1 8 20 
1315 (er 61.6 | 65.1 39 40 39.6 8.7 | 20.8 
46 Ct ote: 59.1 | 63.4 1 87.6. | 40.47]. 39:1 8.7 | 22.2 
16.20 | 61.5 | 61.7 | 66.4 | 38.8 40 38.7 8.7 | 20.8 
15 Gado cee 54.6 | 59.6 | 38.2 | 38.2 | 35.8 7.3 20 
22 aed ie ieee oe Oram ee 65.8 | 38.5 | 39.7 39 10 22 
16 60 60 65. | 39.7.4 -30.4. | 37.6 6.7 19 
16.7 50 50 68.3 | 40.5 39 40 O% eee 
"Wy fen Weta So Pesoere boc 67.9 | 41.6 39 38.7 9.3 | 20.7 
16.05) 0 oe 48.8 | 62.5 | 40.7 | 39.8 | 39.6 8.4.4 Ney 
15 45.7 | 48.4 | 65.2 | 41.3 40 40 8 23 
15 haha a 49.1 | 59.7 40 39.6 39 8.8 "1 22.4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 54.0 | 65.0 16.3 | 42.5 | 45.3 | 59.2 | 41.8 | 39.4 { 39.4 8.3 | 24.5 
M7 Regia, 5. 555 dies Saver e 55 | 61.5 45 16 ete tty 42.5 | 58.4 43 37.5 | 38.2 8 20.2 
48-Prince Albert............. 65 65 a14.3 40 47.5 60 43.3 40 40 7.3 234 
49-Saskatoon............0005 ve ye Ps Ege OES 46 61.2 | 40.8 40 40 10 20.7 
50-Moose Jaw...........0005 5 Se 8 18 B65 potA eee 57 40 BOON oe ee 8 30 
Alberta (Average).......... 56.7 | 49.1 15.5 | 42.5 | 48.6 | 68.0 | 42.6 
51-Medicine Hat............. “ee FSS ep UR 50 | 66.7 45 vt oe Ee OO 
52-Edmonton................ 62.2 | 49.7 | a13.3 39 47 59.7 | 40.6 | 38.4 | 36.1 8 20 
53-Calgary.....2....-2.2000 56.6 45 15 46 48.7 63 41.2) 87,5 |" 39.7 8.8 | 20.5 
54-Lethbridge..............6. 57.8 | 52.5 | al6.7 | 42.5 | 48.3 | 62.6 | 43.7 40 40 8 22.5 
British Columbia (Average)| 55.2 | 51.6 | 15.5 | 60.5 | 51.8 | 65.4 | 420 
Bo-Fernle.*2..02-2 ethics sae 73 57.5 20. TUE: coc eee 45 64 43.3 oth why Oy. 0. 
SO-Nebagn050 03 i502 0k. 61.2 55 aig 50 57.5 | 67.5 45 40 40 12.5 29 
EL Eee MS es 6101) eee 15 40 | 42.5 | 61.7 40 35 9.3 18 
58-New Westminster........../ 43.6 40 FER. ees 57.5 | 64.4 40 406 | 40 | 8.9 | 19.2 
59-Vancouver...........0000- 50.3 50 al1,1 55 58.7 64 40.1 | 39.6 | 383 | 8.9 | *19.3 
60-Victoria.........00.00.00. Te eS Re ts a14.3 45 51.5 69 40.3 | 40.7 | 38.2 9.8 25 
61-Nanaimo................. a2 24 Sas, 18 hohe 62.5:70 2-3 67.2 | 42.5 | 40 | 375 | 98 | 18 
eres Rupert.......... ee 63.8 55 Oe ee 50 65 45 40 40 12.5 20 
a@ Price per single quart higher. GE 2 aPC EEL Se 
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&ND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1921—(Continued) 
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FLour a Rica Cannep ViGEraBLus 
a. < e 5 g : a 
ss | ‘ge 8 = 8. 2s te 3 3 
a Eo Sea ee ee S cre a 38 : 
St ep : 2 : sg as oo fase a 
Es sey dy 3 ce 5 me | ea P 
& | Pas 8 § im 5, ee 3s $4, ig 
. > Sa Sar @D nN 
oS aS 3 3 E Ss a 28 43 i) d 
a 0.8 a, P 3 a a Sx 
ae | 5 ce 5 a B es ~ a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6.9 6.6 6.8 7.6 10.7 2.0 14 Boy eee ae ree 11.4 14.3 19.3 19.7 18.8 
{7.4 7.0 7.2 7.0 9.9 14.0 Lee eat es 11.0 Vie 21.5 20.7 20.4 
| 7.9 7.5 7.6 6.1 10.8 15 PARDON | dale ers 10 yay 91.3 21.8 2107, 1 
7.4 6.9 eo 6.6 10 iy) 14.6 12 10 16.1 225 21 21 2 
(eat 7 6.6 8 8.5 | 15 | 1k J Loot fer ae a AB) a 19 90 20.5 18.8 3 
Ves 6.6 7.8 6.6 10.1 13 - TOES | et atons s 12 19.6 20.3 19.3 19.4 4 
7.4 digas 6.7 7.6 10. 15 Tiiem Wetec 2 12 16.7 23.0 20.8 Pains 5 
629%. 6.7 ee dee 10 12 17 Dd Ses |e ers 4 16 2085 19.8 ace! 6 
7.1 6.6 7.3 9.0 10.4 15.0 18.5 16.6 14.5 19.3 19.8 18.1 18.4 
(Cs Raa Neer se ee 7.8 8.5 OBS ant ha ate 15 S13-5 12 21 20.5 19.8 19.8 ‘a 
7.0 6.6 6.7 9.6 eS 15 20 20 10 20 19.8 18.6 18.3 8 
7.0 6.6 7.6 8 LISG 15 25 18 18 18 19 19 Lies 9 
7.3 6.5 if 10 8 15 18 15 18 18 20 19 18 10 
7.2 6.8 7.7 8.4 10.8 13.0 14.3 13.4 10.6 15.5 16.5 19.1 17.2 
7.3 6.7 Tel Weyl 9.5 11.1 13.2 13 Cie 16 16.2 Lid 16.4 /11 
elgeliy, ceatens 7.6 1f.2 10.4 one 15.2 13.6 11.5 16.8 18.3 20.3 Ua ia 
Dead ft 70 7.9 7.8 1D, 13.5 15:3 15.1 10.8 15.8 16.1 18.8 17 13 
all, 6.5 Oe Nel ate Ra 11 15 16.5 13.5 10 V5 eye 20.7 16.2. |14 
(eo 6.9 id 6.7 12 11.6 14.2 10 10 16.8 16.4 23 16.6 |15 
eS) 60% 9 _ 8 12.5 15 ily) = ae-A0 Ps iam 3 oy 16.7 i 17.5 17 16 
asd ies fi 10 11 13 ds ee EO eee 12.5 15 Vie5 20.7 gi! bay fe a by 
6.9. 6.9 6.9 8.5 10.3 a9 14.3 12.3 Les 14.3 15:8 ieee Lb amt s 
6.9 6.5 7. Meo OLS e. ev ames 10.8 10 7.9 14.4 15.4 15.9 15.9 |19 
6.7 6.4 6.2 7.0 9.9 11.8 14.0 142. 12.6 13.6 17.9 17.9 17.3 
7.1 6.9 (py (fae 10.1 16.3 tan2 11.6 10.7 12.2 16.3 16.5 16.4 |20 
6.6 6.1 6.3 6 10 11.5 1G OE Voie lerramcets 6 13.1 16.8 16.8 16.8 .|2t 
6.7 6.7 Seomdiee “G10 1th 10.8 12.5 13 12.5 14.2 15 15.8 14.9 |22 
Os Saas se as hss 6.1 6.3 10.5 Tie2 13R7 10 20 14 16.7 17 AK Ges] OE 
wel 62:7 6.9 6.6 10 15 12 Roe on? 12.5 12.8 16.8 17.2 Lite 24 
6.6 6 6 5.2 12.8 13 15 15.8 Aone. 13.6 19 19.5 18:2 |25 
6.9 6.5 5.5 = 6.5 10.6 10.3 13.4 12.9 10.9 11.8 17.2 17 16.2 /|26 
7.8 6.2 5.7 7 11 LO vee a 13.3 1.4 12.5 19 18.7 18.1 |27 
6.8 6.3 6.8 Ck 11.6 14 12.8 16 11.6 14.1 19.1 18.7 16.8 |28 
6.6 6.3 Sey i) 9.7 1 as} 16.2 15.1 11.1 13 18.1 18.3 16.9 |29 
7.2 6 5.9 7.6 Lites 11.8 14.6 15.1 12.5 13h-3: 17.4 17 16.1 {30 
a eens 6.3 6.2 6.6 10.5 9.3 10 14.5 1s hare 18.1 18.3 17.4 |81 
6.3 5.8 6.1 8.1 9.7 10.3 15 11.2 12.5 12.6 16.7 iby; 16872) 182 
6 6 5.6 1.2 10.1 8 13 14.1 10 bed 18.2 18.3 17.7 133 
5.8 5.8 5.5 5.6 10.6 12 ea ets) BEY! 1285 Lie2 14.3 14.4- 14.4 134 
6.3 6 6.5 8.6 10.7 14 18 15.8 13 15 18.6 18.4 18.5 |35 
7 6.8 6.4 6.6 10.9 128 ant oeo 14.1 10.7 13.2 18.1 17.9 17.5 136 
6.6 6.5 rh 8.3 11.8 ie? 15 ie ey a ee 13 18.1 18.3 LS Sa 
- 6.3 6.3 6.6 6.6 11.8 10.8 Ig 14.4 12 14.7 19.6 19.7 16.9 {38 
Sr G5 6.5 6.5 10 11.2 10 20~ 16.1 16.5 ibys} 19.9 18.8 18.4 |39 
6.4 5.9 5.5 one 8.1 ie 16.5 14.5 Gye 12.3 sie. ote S ee 16.2 |40 
Tht yada Died Be 7.5 7 11.8 15 15 13:5 15 15.8 19.5 20 20 4] 
vf 6.9 6.8 8.6 11.6 11.6 13.5 18.3 12.5 14.6 18.3 18.7 18.1 |42 
~ 6:7 6.7 4.9 yl 1155 9 11.6 15 10 16.6 19.7 19.6 20.2 143 
6.9 6.9 5.4 6.8 11.7 12 EAS Lee 11.6 ea 19.2 19.1 19.5 |44 
6.9 6.8 6.5 7.6 10.6 16.9 12.0 12.8 9.7 14.9 20.9 20.4 20.5 
6.9 6.9 7 Ved 10.3 8.8 12.5 13.1 9.5 13.6 ot 20.2 20 {45 
6.8 6.7 5.9 8 9.6 13 11.5 eae 2 9.8 16.1 205% 2Oso 21 46 
6.8 6.5 6.4 8.7 11.4 11.7 17.3 12.1 10.2 13.4 23-4 22.9 22.7 
6.5 6.3 4.7 Wee 1D 10 17.5 13.7 9.2 13.5 21 21 a 2 47 
6.3 6.3 Tee 10 BOE Se ae revere cies 22 12.5 9.1 13:4 24.7 23-5 22.2 |48 
; GPS lesen gee 6.3 7.6 ie 15 UD Stee | Sete toe 12.5 16.5 24 Zoo 24 49 
BEV, 62 7.5 10 Leo LOM als. Satire cers 10 10 10 ona PB Hf Wisk N50 
6.9 6.8 5.4 6.7 16.1 10.0 10.5 16.6 8.3 12.1 22.1 22.4 21.5 
ERG 6.9 DoD 7 TAG esse oe 10 11.2 8 13.7 Zl 2 2122 21.2 p51 
Soak OAL 6.5 4.9 5.5 Sea 10 10 10.1 8 10.4 21.4 22 DA POnGy 
Gi. GOES area 5.2 6.7 9 10 10 10.9 9 11.8 2300 Paves 22.4 153 
6.9 6.9 6 (als, U2 ret 12 10 8 12.5 DRT BID 21-2 |54 
6.9 6.7 7.0 7.9 11.1 8.8 ee ee 9.3 7.9 11.1 21.0 21.6 21.0 e 
6.7 6.7 7 LOH iene 7 Sees Di OM dl aetecs os ee ns 15 20 2285 20 bays, 
(Gag eee Insc 6 Tee ig Age ae tea Kare | See Pa Ro bas ere oe: 15 25 25 25 56 
Gesdien | Cae teats : 0 
GO| See ; is. eee Oe ee 1 cic ilct cron ® tac huts crate cts 3 
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PE o PoTATOES APPLES 8s 
8 <g = = g¢ ; 
gs _ 3 B & S| § BN ee 
aed ee ts . | Se [Be |e | ea | Be: [| 38 
Locatirr Ba 3 =H ae 3 ee) Be oo Ay a R 
¢ | | | 2 g) 86/83 ge | wh |S 
sa | fx | 2s| ® | 3 | ge | sf | Ee-) ds | £ 
fs = ‘a oo i ten 5 
as & es os e ee 5] a a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average.........00.. 9.4 4.7 | 1.722 34.0 | 45.0 6 | 22.9 21.4 $2.3 27.8 
Nova Scotia (Average). ........... 9.5 5.0 1.866 | 36.5 43.1 34.7 22.3 21.0 31.0 29.0 
1eSydneyycies Oosaee bee Sas 10.3 5.2 Av 44.5 40 4 24.5 21.8 33 31.6 
2-New Glasgow ........cccoccsucas 9.5 4.9 1.78 ONO I cara atae melee tae seamen 20.8 23.6 Sls Sum ease 
OMAMINERBE.o9)0 5 ors bois 00.059. 0's Ou wee lhe 9.1 4.3 1.45 30 CUTIE A TE aa 21 20 30 28 
4=Halifax cys Ns cae hene cme 9.9 Spal 1.93 88.5 57.5 40 20 16.2 29 26.5 
OA LPUTO Neeser toc Corea 8.7 5.6 NE Al) 33 30 30 25 23.6 34 haley 30 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown 9.4 es be 1227 22 51.6 31:2 20 22.8 28.4 25 
New Brunswick (Avwrage) ....... 10-7 5.4 1.428 | 33.9 60.0 40.0 229 19.1 30.3 | 30.1 
V—MONCON tae facicleice cease eee Wik ak oud 1.66 35.4 Ad), s Pal ae actin tee 25 23 32.5 30 
Beptee Ohne. cg. heen cea waenineae 10.6 5.1 iaays 35 85 50 19 19.3 27.6 30 
O—Hredericton.2.0-3.s.c. dese she west 12.4 4.7 1225 27.5 50 30 2325 19 31 S20 
AON-Bathurat7s es cc tawtes eee oe 8.6 6.5 1.25 (ct Mee SA enn oes wee 24 15 30 28 
Quebec (Aserage)......00+..cc0e., 9.3 6.5 1.569 | 31.0 50.4 38.3 22.8 22.7 30.3 29.1 
aT Quebec... i. Geis save a eta eraterene tie 9.4 6.1 1.42 35.3 50 40 22.6 27.3 32 27.5 
12-Three Rivers.............000008. 10.7 8.3 1.88 35 52 89 26.2 26.4 32.8 32.5 
43-Sherbrooke. #............000000. 8.5 6.2 1.62 30.5 48 37.7 19.5 99, 29.5 97.5 
Ae Borelit trek. OW ieee cach eeaae om 9 7.6 155 32.5 Sateen al iseereee renee 2a i 22.5 30 30 
15-St. Hyacinthe.............0006.. 9.1 8.6 1.29 27.5 50 Bi a0) ees Sa Ones 25 30 
AG=Bt SONS. stetcsrc els cs tre rctorenite Oe 9 4.5 1.45 27.8 EA UTR elles Seca 93.7 22.5 31.6 28.3 
17-Thetford Mines...............2., 9 5.5 1.84 25 60 55 “ass 231.0 28 .2 30 
18—Montreal..........ccceeececees. 9.4 5.9 1.50 29.2 45.7 36.3 20.4 OA 31.2 28.9 
OS Fad ee nae Series hoe oe Sas eieee 9.5 5.6 nave 36.6 44.6 31.9 o1 1723 32 a7 
‘Ontario (Average)........0e0800., 9.2 47.0 1.535.| 32.0 33.8 26.5 22 4 21.4 33.0 25.5 
DOSOUBWA costal diercleon acolo acsae oe 9.5 5.6 1.66 35.0 50.2 38 21.8 21.8 32.8 26.6 
PAS Brockville. sec cow ne sieve 5p a proccess Se 8.6 7 1.48 28.3 44.3 38.5 Dh 3 Lord 34.7 26.2 
DI=BINGOON «tsk eo lee c te Lee ee 9 4.8 1.42 30 36.8 DT. Oe ES 18 31.8 24 
23-Dellevilie io cst vec eoranea ke 9.1 5.6 1.25 28.7 29.1 26.6 19 20 34.4 23.3 
eke A Paver nie olaceehoretalae a 9.1 Disk 1.26 26.3 47.5 30 19.8 20.2 31.5 22.6 
Fed wiele eke hovaiote die vials siehevesclede. am 8.6 4.8 1.15 27,2 40 31.6 18.3 21-4 32 25 
36-Teronto MEE SOFC ER eS ae i a) 3.9 1.30 26.2 32.5 29.3 21.6 91.1 32.6 93.7 
97-Nia Halls. cte. oeecctee tee 11 5.2 1.85 34 30 PUR el Bae nce et 33 26.6 
28-St. atharines Savalas chet a ttow aia ae 10 4.3 Sv Sonn. 25 25 23 2228 32.8 26.4 
20-Hanvlton...!... dsicchics slee de tsioan ee 9.8 4.5 1,34 29.7 30.6 21.4 21.8 23 81.9 2555 
SO-Brantlord.c.ccch ied accinsies ce hohe 9 4.4 1.69 35 Sao 5 18.5 18 31.6 24.1 
Bl-Galtst ion sick ademas cece 8.6 5.4 1.50 34.4 32.5 22.5 28 20 33.6 25.6 
ORANG. Jk bisa seg eaces es 7.9 526 he 28 bP 81eG 30 Del RE. LARS Ae ae 19 32 24 
er aECHONEE ss. aks asiorore Vern nyoutole oats 8.6 4.8 1.58 31.8 26.6 75 RS ras Rs 20.8 Bay /f 24.4 
34-W oodstock Few ole otha omit ciere cutee ee 8 4.4 W3e olen 18 14.1 20 20 BoD: 25 
35—Stratiord .c....5.. eel oseeccce et 9.2 5 1.29 30 23.4 7A Oe aes ae MG 31.4 24.5 
BUS LORGON. ru neuls <v osc.cotiee coer 9.1 ° 4.5 IL APArl 25-4 201 Yeah es att ED as 20.3 3157 26 
$7-St. Thomas...........ec00. Pics 10.3 3.6 1.68 Old 24. 22.5 15 18.8 34.4 20 
38—-Chatham........... Sle ePeactorener an 9.7 pte) 1.54 34 26.2 25 30 vA Sa 34 25 
SO=WINGKOPSA to. Vases Saloewe Geese 9.5 3.3 1.62 29.8 38) 29 28.5 24 33.1 26.6 
40-Owen Sound........scccsecccs., Sao 3nd 122 25.8 25 15.8 20 18.6 29.6 21.6 
Al—Cobaltic.c.beomiee nck ono rshieckinans 9.7 6.1 1.95 27.5 50 3 23 25 34.1 28.7 
42-Sault Ste. Marie..........ec0.. 8.8 5.2 1.64 40 45 36.8 97.5 93.3 34.1 31 
43-Port Arthur........ eeeaiicee 10.6 4.2 1.12. 93 48 41.2 25 29.5 | 426 35 30 
4-Fort William ............-00... 10.5 4 2.27 45.7 46.1 38.3 25.6 21.4 35 26.8 
Manitoba (Average)..........00.. 10.4 3.8 2.270 AUS) Go ie sere tcrcels 21..5 22.9 33.1 28.6 
AB—WINTMDED. Aecics cates Gels ches cet 10.9 3:5 2.23 41.6 Ga Qa sie ccteeters 22-8 19.7 Sane 27.9 
46=Brandon sea. scene teetesiete etch 9.8 4 EO A Ore hustte te lewio centers 20.2 26 32.9 29.3 
Saskatchewan. (Average)......... 10.2 4.6 2.120 | 42.3 18. Bias see ee 23.6 22.0 31.1 36.3 
ATA Regina 8s8 Wy ae erse eas tontere PT 9.1 3.6 2.57 50 85 50 22.5 20.6 30 31 
48-Prince Albert.!........ Velelstarcteereuts 10.3 5.7 1.70 Si Pur ead [oon bea ad 25 20 36.5 40 
40 -SaRKALOOD ic csctt nts ecco fare onions Ses 11.5 4.5 1.96 39 GOD mirereetatiote DAS? 21 33 34 
-50-Moose Jaw........seeeeeeeeeees Ae ea tes 2.25 45 75 |eweesees 25 26.2 25 40 
Alberta (Average)..........ec0eee 9.1 3.4 2.103 | 36.8 1328.) los :seener 28.1 20.8 34.7 29.2 
5l-Medicine Hat.............6 Bere 9.1 4.5 QOL AD! Ee Ree eel oloreleletetcts 2.0: 227.5 35 32.0 
B2-HdmOntON ts «266 sels crests tego «le 8.6 3.2 1.43 29 Won, ‘Ws Sees Zod 19.8 Sy y yasreal 
B3-Calgary acicssssvie des ee sicley seule 9.6 3 | 2.38 33 hp yal ama ano ata 26.4 20.9 Sond 28.6 
BaaLeGnbMmdge hace licieewene sa eine arena 9 ee | 2.03 CG cera he eed latina tenetercte 30 20 37.5 27.5 
British Columbia (Average)..... 8.9 S22) Ber OO4 1 8850 oe renee atk 22.3 21.0 34.3 27.3 
ATDIG A 'c/evcletoasce sist sleehele-s| Neel 10 3:2 2.25 40 75 7 25 25 Ohod 30 
BE—Nelaon.. os h.e ioscan d cache eae 10.7 5 Dots AQ An) eeaeese boat’ eet 20 20.5 38.7 Pavigesy 
147 Od gh Re ae a HN ek a 9.1 4 2.025 SD akin cep aa Al eee etaretore 22.5 22.5 31.5 27.5 
58-New Weatminster................ 8.4 2.5 DGG ev hi ane oy aaliacs mane el loaee pierces nD, 19.9 33.3 25/8 
59-Vancouver..............0...-55- 8 - 2.5 DIOL ind Sc czuhiisus =| eeoe Ge Sea ee 21 19.4 32.2 27.7 
AGO VRCEOTIS- dis a hrcteoety Laine Sieger eG 7.8 3 1.83 SD: ales Soe me llls Stace ies 25 20 35.6 29.4 
Gi-Nanaimos. &3) soos Lae ese 8.1 2:1 2.13 AO bi See ee aletere eee “25 20.4- Ses) 28 
62-Prince "upert , 9 Ca gale OON Ml siee Seve sree Meise moe tgileremie eres 17.5 20 32.5 22.5 
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Jam CANNED FRUITS é s 3 SUGAR Tra 
3 : q = r $8 5 F Ee mf a 
g. | -84 ee Bs eth getl att tee pce Be Geek 
Ree ogee ese ca ee |e Pea ee Lee he 
“Bs 1g GF 2 aaa ve =) ay | 2} sy | PA | PS | PB | BB 
3y a g x a | 3a E -8 4 e@ | As | ae F=- | AE 
eR | §e.| 98] g2) 2 | Gk | g° | Ev | Fee G8 | 22 | dee) #2 | ie 
° ad vt oat Bs Brats 
_& : é a ce ie tS) to ‘Ss =a} sa S o 
$ $ cents { cents | cents $ cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1.306 1.296 40.7 39.1 | 30.7 1.147 66.9 1.742 12.6 12.0 57.1 57.0 64.7 61.1 
~1.358 1.342 40.9 39.6 | $1.7 1.288 70.1 1.500 12.3 11.7 49.5 EW (aan es Aan ao 57.8 
1.47 1.52 40.3 | 40.3 30 DOM lp eeremer ulbe aaa ce 200 aa GDR ty, 62.5 1 
1.54 1.43 41.8 38D lmoaeo 1.16 Ow a Atashrseke os 12.6 12.0 51.2 Esto as cipro PPR Te ero | 2 
1,25 1225 40 40 Jno 1,50 65 1225 17, itd 0 Ope ears 56 a 
1.37 1.35 40 39 30 1822 | 73 1.75 11.8 1 51.2 58.3 70 55 4 
1.16 1.16 42.5 40 BGs 1.05 O Ue Duenve tents 12.7 11.9 0 EY RCN, MRE ea Wnt Ahead Fn 5 
M275 IP! 36.6 39 25 eau 60 1.75 12 11.1 48.5 D2 Fw eee tic ot ats eee 6 
_ 1.468 1.498 39.9 41.3 | 35.0 1.257 A aed ea ae ee 12.1 11.6 54.4 56.9 6858 ln see 
1.25 1.35 Sie 28.3 | 31.6 1.20 (Cia Tas tae ech 11.9 11.6 5 1 1s en NE Dea NU Maa AE Sl 7 
1.27 1.27 40 38.7 | 33.3 1.12 PTA Daal lee Ses ae Re 12.3 11.6 52.4 55 65 60 8 
1.85 1.87 44 1 tem ie hse 45 GON “lee stoke ize 12.3 137 55 57.6 D2 Std Nations es 9 
1:50 1.50 38.5 43 De ek Be a 8 hese IA ay ae ate 12 11.5 55 QU ioe, Marva We oegemts ee 10 
1.444 1.424 41.7 39.7 | 29.8 1.283 | 63.7 1.548 11.3 11.3 62.1 59.5 63.2 60.4 
1.45 1.46 39.1 3 30 AA 55.2 1.85 11.5 10.8 52.5 58.2 45.9 63.3 -j11 
1,44 1.45 39 39.1 26 14 64.4 1.10 T2e3 11.8 56.6 54.5 61.9 54.4 |12 
1.44 1.41 42.2 41.6 { 32.5 17 66.6 1.78 7 11.2 63 59.7 63 55 13 
1.48 1.37 37.5 42.5 30 1.21 GU 2a heieeeeie se 12 11.4 60 60 60 62.5 |14 
1.65 1.65 5 AD hie meatal vate tas 1.50 11.9 11.6 75 Ol ote 10.7, 62.6 | 15 
1.66 1.60 41.6 40 RB yagi ll dase (PID 1.65 11.6 ie, 68.7 70 68.7 6 16 
1.53 1.50 0 42.5 | 27.5 1.80 68.2 1.87 12 ghey 73.3 55 (68) VY i a) 
1.35 1.33 39.2 | 30.3 | 28.2 1.09 62.4 1.32 11.2 il 58.1 55.7 63 5 18 
1.05 1.05 41.4 37 31.2 1.14 56.8 1.31 11.8 11 51.5 55.5 56.2 53.7 |19 
1.254 1.241 39.0 | 36.0 | 29.0 1.118 62.5 1.611 12.1 11.8 58.1 55.4 | 59.7 56.3 
Peat 1.20 LB) 41.7 | 29.7 1.06 63.3 1.67 11.9 11.4 55.2 55.3 61.9 57.8 | 20 
1.25 1.23 40 3 33.3 1.125 62.5 1.625 12.3 12,2 50 Oat 60 54.5 |21 
1.32 1Pore 38.2 35.7 | 26.8 1.05 62.1 1.48 12 11.3 46.1 55.2 | 55 57.5 1 | 22 
1.23 1.21 37.5 3 27.5 1.53 67.5 1.41 12 11.8 56 54.8 | 60 54 23 
117 1.16 40 Sdrenll2k.o 1.09 63.5 1.50 11.4 11.4 57.8 55.3 59.2 54.2 | 24 
1.20 1.20 BYES 3220 22 1.05 59.2 1.56 11.9 11.6 59.1 Smee lee 60) 55 25 
1.09 1.08 bho? 31.7 | 24.6 .978 61.2 1.52 11.9 11.4 53.4 55.9 55 57 26 
1.31 1.30 38.7 38.7 30 Leh? 63.3 1.67 12.3 12.1 60 55 61.6 55.5 | 27 
1.15 1.09 35.3 | 36.2 | 31.8 1.07 63.2 Lei2 12.2 12 60.1 56.9 | 0 57.4 |28 
1.17 bay 35.1 32.2 | 25.8 1.01 60.3 1.60 17 11.2 60.7 57.9 62.3 58 29 
1.10 1.10 33 28 27.2 1.05 58.6 1.62 12 11.3 56.8 54.5 61.4 51.5 |30 
1.20 1.20 33 Soro Zoos 1.07 G.3 1.68 12.1 11.8 53.1 155.2 58.5 55.5 |31 
1.19 1.17 41.6 45 31.6 987 58 1.63 11.8 11.5 57 55 57.5 63.3 | 32 
1.50 1.50 39 35 31.6 1 t2 62.5 1.66 11.9 1 WL 60 53.8 58.3 55.5. | 33 
1.10 1.10 40 38.3 | 31.6 1.17 59.1 1.50 126 ye I 47.5 SOAs be 55.1 |34 
1.23 1.23 41.2 45 35 1.11 65 teow ale 11.9 53 55 62 55 545) 
1.22 1.21 3 40.6 | 31.4 1.10 69.5 1.54 12.3 11.8 57 55,1 62 55.4 136 
1.29 1.29 41.6 32.0) 1) 28c0 1.11 61.6 1.78 11.6 va he 63.5 55.8 63 55.8 137 
1.41 ei 42 34.2 | 27.4 isa) 64.7 tev 12-3 11.9 54.3 Jono 57.8 55.3 138 
1.45 1.45 43 Syeme) led aaeee 1.42 70 1270 11.9 11.4 57.5 bart 59 56.6 |39 
1,27 1.27 35 28.5 25 1.15 56.6 ieeti) 11.7 11.4 or .0 55.8 58.7 55 40 
1.29 1,29 41 35.8 | 29.1 1.18 70.8 1.83 1 ANY (ee a th a 58.7 55.8 63.3 61.6 {41 
1.36 1.36 40 37.5 30 1.25 64.1 1.50 12.5 12.3 54.1 55 59.1 55.8 |42 
1,33 1.30 45 38.6 | 28.3 1.08 60 1.80 13.2 13.4 53.3 60 70 60 43 
1.31 1,28 42.2 40.9 | 32.5 1.07 65 1.95 12.8 12.8 61.2 5d 56.2 56 44 
1.260 1.240 40.8 38.4 | 30.1 | 1.008 63.0 1.919 13.0 12.5 57.2 59.3 $7.7 68.5 
1,24 1.23 40 37.7 29 976 68.7 1.91 12.8 12.2 55.4 57.8 et 73.0 \|45 
1.28 125 6 39 alot 1.04 69.3 1.91 13.1 12.8 58.7 60.7 64.3 63.3 |46 
1.260 1.253 43.0 39.8 | 39.6 1.088 71.4 2.158 13.8 12.5 64.1 58.9 71.5 73.3 
1,22 1.19 42 36 28 95 77 2.17 13% 12.7 61.2 53.8 63.3 70 47 
35 1.35 47 AShO oa eo 1.12 82.5 2.25 14.4 4 Ay ips toa Oa 60 80 80 48 
1.27 (1.27 43 40 32 1.08 77.5 2.18 14.1 13.6 Died 61.7 hae 71 49 
1.20 1.20 40 40 30 1.20 72.5 2.00- 13.7 11.5 62.5 60 70 60 50 
1.230 1.220 43.1 45.4 | 30.9 1.682 75.9 2,058 14.1 13.2 59.7 53.4 73.0 67.3 
1.25 1.25 40 40 30 1.12 82.5 2.05 14.5 13.5 65 57.5 70 55 51 
1.16 1.16 41.4 42.9 | 31.2 968 71.9 1.93 .7 12.9 52.6 57 74.3 65 52 
1.26 1222 43.5 48.6 | 29.4 1.07 74.1 als 14.1 Leia 61 59 7 74 53 
1.25 gal BEY) 47.5 50 33 1EL7 75 2.12, 14.1 13.4 60 60 17.3 75 54 
1.274 1.280 43.1 43.4 | 35.1 1.051 74.7 2.039 | 15.4 13.3 57.1 57.9 72.2 69.7 
1.32 1io2 45 45 45 L295 89 2.25 1g 14 60 60 Soe sete eae 55 
1.25 1.2 40 40 35 1.25 80 2.00 15 14.5 63.5 65 80 85 56 
1.25. 1.25 42.5 42.5 |, 31-5 1.00 75 2.00 15 14 65 55 67.5 65 57 
1333 1.30 43.3 40 35 .95 70 2ehifi 13.2 W2sh,| Sit 61 64 70 58 
1.31 1.40 40.8 42.7 | 31:4 1.00 68 1.90 13.5 12.4 53.3 57 7.2 63 59 
1.25 1.27 46.2 46.2 30 1.00 67 2.10 13.4 127. 48 55 75 80 60 
1.26 1.23 42.3 48.1 35 58 AO isl ree ork 3 14 1 60 61.6 75 65 61 
1,22 1.22 45. 42.5 1.37.5 1.00 V5 1.85 i BE £27 55 48.5 \ 60 60 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
+ i a Ho} 
CorrrE ae S| as = = be 
5 * Bes s = [3) o o fam 
& a a Bo Sc = z ‘ 
= 5 BA} 5 ag F Bp | 
3 ee | “eh | Bs | ig 8 z % s 
LooaLiTy a S ue ae .  . s = a 
we eyo ao -2 oO . "oO te & 8 
go af 3 a & x ae ie 5 S % 
3% = Ons & +3 ao }; meh ag 
‘28 pa 25 Ao #6. 2 Eb 8 3 s.5 
o ig os S a ew S a o 
cents cents cents cents - cents cents $ cents cents 
Dominion Average....... 57.4 55.2 32.4 15.2 3.9 53.5 1.014 14.2 9.8 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 62.0 56.9 | 33.4 12.6 4.5 52.5 74.6 14.6 10.8 
1-Sydney...... Mp cca Sai 62 60 84.1 13.8 4.1 52 .80 16.4 il 
2-New Giaggow............- 64 55 34.5 12.5 4.5 51.8 -_.133 14.6 10.9 
3-Amherst...........- Pareles ae GOs Alcctaeereome eyes 35 1133 5.8 50 SAE: 14.6 10.6 
S—Healiinxenn cnacce tee 54 52.5 30 13.4 4.5 58.3 aD 13.1 10.2 
DS EEULO sas: crs rch eyes 65 60 30.0 12 3.6 50.5 .672 14.5 1152 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.... 62.1 60 i fies We ose a Wy (as) 340 52.3 663 ily 9.7 
New Brunswick (Average). . 63.4 §8.3 31.9 11.8 5.0 55.2 74.4 14.2 10.3 
PWLONCEON stp cre ee io tas 68.7 65 34 12 4.1 55 766 15 10.2 
SaOtrJOnnt ei ashi ounce 57.5 50 31 11.7 4.7 49 583 14.5 10.5 
9-Fredericton............... 60 60 32.0 10.8 4 56.6 825 14.3 10.3 
10—Bathurst). a2. sess he oe G7 Ow alb ence 30 12.5 if 6 80 13 10.2 
Quebec (Average)...... R erorene 57.7 61.0 $1.8 13.7. 3.9 51.7 , 1.033 13.6 9.9 
L1-—Quehec se ss kiecie oe ences 53.7 59.6 32.5 16.5 a 49.7 1.06 12.3 9.9 
12-Three Rivers............ ssi 57.2 Boot St 15.5 4.4 54.4 1.04 14.5 10.5. 
18-Sherbrooke............... 59.1 58.3 30 13.8 4.2 54 1.08 1S 10 
NE SOPEL os, Becca seo. ste 56.2 68.3 31.2 13.7 3.0 62,2 TGS as oes By ah 10 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. | §8 50 33 11.8 BS 56 .80 15 9.9 
16-S¢..John'a:. ccc cs kareet 55 70 26.6 1282 2.6 55 . 783 15,2 10.5 
17-Thetford Mines............ 65 75 38.3 13.7 4 41.7 875 14.5 10: 
18—Montreal............ Bains: 67.5 57.4 31.4 15 3.7 49.2 1.03 Ve74 9.6 
pT) 3.8 U1 tN apkabted tle Nee pia e aN oar 57.2 56.6 Oe eee par ae 3.4 52.8 1.02 12.9 9.8 
Ontario (Average)........... 57.1 65.3 31.4 13.2 2.9 51.8 1.043 13.1 10.2 
20-Ovlg wares. cace see Geta 55.6 Dono 32.6 12.4 2.9 ip) 987 13.2 10.1 
20-Brockyille. 3320.05 snes 61.6 60 31.2 13.57 3.3 50 887 12.8 10.2 
22 KINZREON Rite tees Hen ee 0255 47 30 12h 2.7 50 .90 12.1 9.8 
23—Belleville..........2....0.00: 58.2 58 31 2d: 2.5 48.4 1.00 13.6 9.9 
24—Pe:erborough............. 56.8 56.2 30 12.8 3 53.7 _ 1.08 13.7 9.8 
26-Orilligte ess Mee ceria cst 57.8 56.6 32.5 12.6 2.3 48.5 858 1305 10 
26—TorotitOr..|.<. (stn teoe 56.2 55.8 31.9 12.1 2.6 48.9 85 12.5 9.9 
27-Niagara Falls............. 57.5 56.2 32.5 14.1 By 56.2 1.07 12.3 10.2 
28-St. Catharines............. 59.4 57 33.2 12.8 3.1 58.5 1.17 1355 10.1} 
29-Hamilton..... .......... 57.8 56 31.5 12.7 3.1 49.8 93 iat o.7; 
80-Brantiord................. 54.4 52.5 30.5 12.5 %) 50 108i ae A196 10 
Sl=Galiprier..) ccer ovine peste 55.7 56.6 31.4 14 3.3 60.2 1.01 1335 9.8 
82-Guelph.............0.000: 59 50 28 13.7 4 48 1.28 12 10 
33-Kitchener................ 41.1 38.7 82.2 12.2 2.5 48 1.10 13.4 10 
84-Woodstock................ 55.8 51.6 30 12.5 23 49.5 84 13.2 10 
SO= OS trAlOLd 4: cena cic eae 57 50 32 1157 3 54 LOTS eb 4136 10 
S36=LONdON: yo csntos Coesss secs nao ln 59.4 Sroka 14 2.6 53.8 1.05 13.3 10.2 
Si-ot. Thomas... 3005. oe cea 59.2 DI.0 32.8 13.3 2.9 50 964 ioe 10 
38-Chatham........00c000055 53.1 50.6 30.6 12.7 2.7 49.1 .962 12.8 1023m 
S9=WiNdBOF. foe. cece dseeese tee 57.5 60.5 32.5 13:2 SiG 48.3 1.37 13.4 10.4 
40-Owen Sound.............. 57.5 62.5 30 12.3 245 49.1 891 12.6 1 
41-Cobalt an. i). ponies ccleeins 63.3 pi? 34 15 3 52.5 1.16 15 11° 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 60.8 60 31.6 15 2.5 49 933 11.6 il 
43—Port Arthur............... 57.5 591 30 1G) 6 als oe ee ee 58.3 BSP 12.5 Lee. 
44-Fort William......... Meant s 62.2 65 33.8 13.6 3.7 O1,228 1 1h ek. 37 12.9 10.3 8 
Manitoba (Average)........ 57.6 55.4 33.3 12.1 3.8 51.0 $5.8 14.8 9.0 
45-Winnipeg.............000% 59.4 59.1 34.4 12.4 4 52.9 1.05 14.5 8.6 
AG-Brandon=. .ecenc cerns 55.7 d1.7 32.1 11.8 3.5 49.1 866 15 9.4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 69.6 ~~ ~64.6 35.5 20.1 4.9 59.0 1.117 18.7 Seis 
AisReginast.. 6... naan 57 56 34 20.3 5 61 1.15 15 10 
48-Prince Albert............. 60 50 38.3 * 16 4.2 5d 1.00 20 8.5 
-49-Saskatoon..........0.000. 59 50 37 25 4.8 60 1.20 19.7 8.9 
50-Moose Jaw.............5- 62.5 62.5 32.5 20 5.5 OO mete! ay teks: ee 2 ine, 
Alberta (Average)........... 52.5 46.4 $5.7 17.6 4.6 55.9 1.189 | 15.3 9.4 
51-Medicine Hat ; ARO 60 1.30 15 9 
§2-EKdmonton...... 3.8 52.7 1.14 15 8.7 
WOSeCOleaky. soe 1. i bie wie ols 5.1 50.8 1.14 16 10 
54—-Lethbridge..............-- 5 60 Lol75 15 10 
British Columbia (Aterage) 5.0 57.3 1.136 15.6 7.9 
BS—Nernie. 37. Sects neoeee tes D2 60- tole Web) 8 
S6=Nelson sence cb Nei owec ce 7.5 70 1.30 22 10.2 
57-Trail....... Nitiaswenebit oe 4 50 1125 15 
58-New Westminster 4.6 54 1.12 14.4 96.5 
59-Vancouver...........00005 4.3 60 1.00 12.9 8 
GOSVietoria 6 oF. as ee Sols asa 4.9 5d 1.03 14.7 96.7 
Gl-Nanaino re. os peat eh bo oe : : 3 4.5 57 *, 1.09 14.3 . 97.6 
62-Prince Rupert............. Ie 45 37.5 32.5 225 4.6 52.5 LOE ees 7 8 
a Calculated from price per cord from price quoted. b Natural gas used. ¢ Lignite. d Hard coal. e Including delivery. 


fJack pine, poplar, etc. g Small bar. 
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COAL Woon re Rent 
3 & S % os o 
be >) 
a ry z : : ge poche Pe eet Sie pans 
= o a = a 3 : & PI a sa Sgo.g 
g g e) 5 a 2: 3 S| 2.| goss | ysose 
3 gq - 3 | Sa = $4 Taye i a 5 gfe 8 Baas 
fe) de | ee bP eee bcok >) SSE 28 |) 2) del Been Bezes 
- & oO So Q wen) > - Oo a=) rons 2 a= Oo =a e,e 
=> 2s aS gu Oo a6 £LlE mss 3 3 A EESe LF 8a a 
a Ps ss = NR Se oe Be 5 Sas a a 
$ $ re § $ $ $ $ cents{ cents $ $ 
18.945 13.819 14.128 16.085 10.538 12.479 10.622 | 38.8 4.6 26.784 18.775 
24.250 11.180 11.900 13.000 7.300 7.375 10.143 39.4 1 15.0 23.900 17.400 
retin aiatar stir ats 7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 OOO ae er was tay Merlyn LO 15 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00; 1 
bate ies EES 7.75 a12.00 a12.00 as.00 a8.00 a11.43 38 15 25.00 18.00 2 
24.50 13.50 14.00 15.00 9.00 9.50 7.00 40 15 15.00-20.00; 12.00-15.00} 3 
24.00 | 13.50 17.50 19.00 1200 eee tee ake 12.00 39 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00| 4 
By. espa pre it 14.00 10,00 12.00 5.00 GOO eee valre oetciine 40 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-15.00) 5 
22.50 13.50 12.00 14.00 | 9.50 11.50 ai2.00 | 35-371 15 | 16.00-18.00| 12.00-13.00] 6 
ef ff | | ff 
20.670 13.870 14.500 16.500 8.500 10.250 8.807 36.3 | 15.0 24.500 17.250 
Rocks ogee 11.50-14.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 |- GRO tae ceetcate con MeO 15 25. 00-45.00) 18.00-24.00} 7 
20.50 |18.25-17.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 a8.421 | 29-35) 15 18.00 15.00 8 
20.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 a8.00 32-38) 15 25.00 18.00 9 
PAL SOM 14.00 14.00 16.00 8.00 10.00 a10.00 | 38 15 20.00 15.00 | 10 
18.333 15.301 14.586 16.898 11.097 12.512 11.250 36.8 | 14.6 19.278 13.313 
18.50 16.00 ai6.00 a16.00 a13.333 a13.333 j{a12.00-14.00| 35 15 20 Q0=252 O0ee ga eas ere ocr 11 
20.00 | 18.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 a8.00 38-45) 15 20.00 ; 12 00maier2 
18.00 15.00 13.00 Te OO tes meter arcs clintres ssc oaee Wie ogre merere ols 40 15 20.00 18.00 | 138 
18.56 14.00 14.00 15.00 {13.00-14.00)14.00-15.00 a8.00 | 35-40) 15 14.00 7.00 | 14 
LSBU OU sera ctl ho Seca pistereass URL 7p RI) DIL Ae eae hair GL2 OOM re ee Tie oes 35-38}... 35. 20.00 12.50 | 15 
17.00 12.00 16.00 ie 11.00 a12.00 a15.00 30-35} 12 15.00-20.00}10.00-15.00 | 16 
LOR GOES lteter esc cies sil cpertnerers cece ale TAGCDO=TS OO (ee traitors fe tes terns ator oo oil eval ele siole af 36 15 15.90-18.00} 12.00-15.00} 17 
18.00 |13.00-17.00/15.00-19.00}17.00-20.00/10.50-12.00/12.50-13.00 a15.00 35-40) 15 18.00-25.00! 13.00-18.00) 18 
17.50 17.00 14.00 16.00 - 8,50 11.00 8.50 35 15 4 19.00-24.00] 13.00-18.00| 19 
17.530 15.106 15.056 16.980 12.063 14.287 11.340 35.1 | 14.6 27.600 19.440 
17.50 17.00 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 | 30-40) 15 25.00-33.00} 18.00-24.00} 20 
TG) OO sad sbeebs, tenets, pretty abescetetvcs G22 Pee. ose a18.52 a16.04 32 15 20.00 14.00 | 21 
16.50 16.50 15.00- 16.00 14.00 15.00 al4.00 30-33| 14 | 18.00-25.00} 15.00-20.00) 22 
17.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 °| 25-30) 15 25.00-30.00} 20.00-25.00) 23 
17.00 13.00 14.00 15.50 8.00 10.00 6.00 | 28-30; 15 20.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00} 24 
18.00 15.00 |14.00-15.00; 15.00 S200 ahs oe she a7.734 35 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00} 25 
MGU2 Digs ern tearchiste oe 19. 00 20.00 -| 16.00 17.00 14.50 | 39-42) 15 40.00 25.00 | 26 
17.00 11.00 b b b b 36 15 20.00-28.00| 18.00-23.00| 27 
LRODAGSOOl- teks aes Regt cue Sete eae ts 3 ee oe 33 | 15 | 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00| 28 
16.50 11.50 15.00 15.00 13.00 TS-OO0ASs eras ee: 42 12 25 .00-35.00| 20.00-25.00} 29 
18.00 13.50 16.00 LGROLU e ASS ichGetl oo CheaO EEO a10.00 38 15 | 20.00-35.00 17.00 | 30 
18.00 a USCS | Ae Maine Io EG OO a ete oes 12.00 a12.00 32 12.5 18.00 14.00 | 31 
17.50 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 a14.50 35 15 22.00-26.00} 14.00-18.00} 32 
17.00 16.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 UG. ODE Aas Stree at 35 15 40.00 25.00 | 33 
18.00 18.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 a13.333 | 36 feceses 20.00 15.00 | 34 
17.00 17.00 17.00 Pecan Later 162 O Oras cra ares tol dae w settee Bien Hee 30.00-35.00| 15.00-20.00! 35 
17.00 TGOON A asae ere $ E7SO0 MS ee Pe eee 15.00 12.00 be | 14 25.00-40.00| 16.00-25.00} 36 
18.00 18.00 |12.00-13.00 E7OOR Wee. wee Hae OOF AE Se hichverectess + 15 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00) 37 
18.00 1H OOP ae nae yas ¢ A2Z0500) Ven cee eas oe a20.00 ja9.00-15.00 38°36 15 20.00-25.00} 18.00-20.00) 38 
22.00 I ZANO OEaa le oeeieee cere oh Me atsee ie eh alles ecaes ath ae uetye aie aoe, a) emer et Matte mP cI onther 07s 25-28) 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00) 39 
18. 00-23 .00 13.00 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 | 6.00-8.00 | 35 15 15.00-18.00| 14.00-15.00! 40 
20.00 13.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 LO. OORR eee anes 40 15 22.00 14.00 | 41 
19.00 15.00 18.00 21.00 15.00 | 18.00 a12.00 | 40-45) 15 35.00 20.00-25.00) 42 
19.50 15.50 14.00 16.00 13.00 TS2OORF Ie hire tates 35 13.3 } 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00) 43 
19.50 15.00 14.00 15.00 10.00 TAS SOM Ree eke coaees 40 15 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00) 44 
23.750 14.800 13.000 14.500 11.500 12: 760 re [ence a etre 41.0 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
23.50 15.60 12.00 13.50 11.00 12.50 10.00 42 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00| 45 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 12.00 DS OObr lieve certo ets 40 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00) 46 
25.333 13.756 11.250 12.500 9.667 11.333 12.500 43.1 ( 14.4 35.000 21.835 
~ 25.00 13.65 f13.50 f15.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 | 40-45} 15 | 35.00-50.00 30.00 47 
26.00 13.80 f9.00 f10.00 6.00 LFQOE Wake 5 eed eae 45 15 |25.00-30.00 | 15.00-20.00} 48 
Sem ODOR OO WlaclO-1as OOirestman seca: mec ot talae <'llsteaveie-s)orelevare 15.00 13.00 40 15 30. 00-40.00 20.00 | 49 
Pe seer oe L250! Alia vens-ce we |e rw aenraied 12 OO eklitcae eatscrtrace olga strc s eae AO 12.5 35.00 20.00 | 50 
a a a | 
MEAS A eee SSA il Pisa eee os «ook Ui nent gies 12.500 j...........| 40.0 | 15.0 32.500 21.000 | ax 
Bei) earn et le eR eA b b b b b 35 15 25.00 15.00 | 51 
Se Seek DPE te ie OM Cue ae hallte iite te etaye sus 8.50 TEM UTEN Si ae bateeearieaeied ees 87 15 40.00 25.00 |-52 
te PR les COPLORT TES DNS Paes Sonate east sae cote Pea cer "brehalanene ts a16.00 a13.00 45 15 40.00 30.00 | 53 
see dive ROR cu leeaer erent isle te ch ee Ie ke lL aera, SoS un Ae ee cl AD 15 25.00 14.00 | 54 
16.533 SU) Te habe thacasbnck ital ecient are 10.600 12.383 7.712 60.4 | 14.0 a 500 20.714 
E.R Tas CRDOE (EOD AD TIL tee Cate aa ere aia lima e Re ale Hole a U2O0UY. oSa8. eee ee ae 00 18.00 | 55 
GIGHOO, PTUs BO SUA 26 iiicces sees tall wert tetera ae 11.50 14.25 a12.047 60 15 20. 30-20. 00} 18.00-25.00) 56 
» eee JO 2D0=1SEAD Beng va cares Wastes aiuree 12.00 U5; OGRE le earner aoe & GD: 15 30.00 20.00 | 57 
CHA bee ee ae ed fell Mere a TIS ST (LAB roe eae Fe Soe hee te Pe et aie a7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00| 58 
18.35 LA Tote eee sere a Sven erste arse 8.00 10.00 | 7.00-8.00 | 50-55; 10 29.00 25.00 | 59 
Sra weiter $3: FORA 20s peer eee ese, [ta oisleie Sieve 8.50 a10.666 |- 4a6.176 Boe ee Se 18° 00-2200). ce sc eo cortaes ROO 
PA eihathnas nes COL OO Mel petetmetaten ered cre shetty etenetes vrs lve ste sia neustte wieletltw ntuzes » acces a5.333 40 }......] 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00| 61 





LAS Oe Meee erected) eer atereta ey ianelitah Atlas seal Teledesel staat e exec clees fics step ale" 40 15 | 30.00-40.00! 35.00-30.00! €2 
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¢ 
COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIESIN CANADA. 































































































































































































| 
Commodities. | Quan- |1900*/1905*| 1910] 1911] 1912} 1913 | March] March| March! March! March| March’ March Feb., | March: 
tity 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 
Copal cess 1th ee SC é. c. c. C. C. e. Ch C. @ c. 
Beef, sirloin, steak..... 2 Iba. 30.4) 37.6) 39.8) 41.6) 44.4) 48.0 | 46.6 | 44.4 | 56.2 | 66.6 | 71.4 | 74.6 | 71.4 | 69.2 
Beef, shoulder, reast...| 2 “ 24.6) 26.0) 27.8) 28.0) 29.6) 32.8 | 32.0 | 33.2 | 38.2 | 57.6 | 50.4 | 48.8 | 45.0 | 43.6 
Veal, roast forequarters| 1 “ 11.3) 12.8) 14.0) 14.4) 15.7) 17.3 | 17.7 | 17.9 | 21.6 | 26.0 | 27.4 | 25.3 | 26.4 | 26.1 — 
Mutton, roast, hindg’r.| 1 “ 12.2) 16.8} 18.0) 17.8) 19.1) 20.9 | 20.5 | 22.1 | 26.5 | 32.3 | 30.9 | 33.9 | 32.2 | 31.9 
Pork, fresh, roast ham.| 1 “ 13.1) 18.0} 17.8 17.5} 19.5) 20.2 | 18.5 | 20.5 | 26.8 | 34.4 | 35.4 | 37.5 | 36.1 | 34.9 
Pork, salt, mess....... eet 25.0) 34.4) 33.0) 33.2) 35.2) 36.8 | 34.8 | 36.8 | 46.8 | 65.2 | 68.0 | 71.6 | 70.4 | 68.2 
Bacon, breakfast...... 1 17.8) 24.5) 23.8} 22.5) 24.7) 29.5 | 24.9 | 27.2 | 33.3 | 48.5 | 49.3 | 52.6 | 56.1 | 54.5 
Lard, pure leai........ Ze 28.2) 49.6) 36.0) 85.6] 38.4) 37.6 | 35.2 | 37.2 | 52.8 | 68.0 | 69.2 | 79.2 | 63.8 | 59.4 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz. 30.0) 33 3) 32.6) 34.3) 33.7) 37.0 | 28.6 | 83.9 | 46.9 | 58.9 | 54.6 | 73.9 | 79.4 | 55.0 
Eggs, storage ........ a 23.4 28.4) 27.9) 31.2} 23.1] 33.3 | 26.7 | 29.1 | 41.8 | 50.5 | 49.2 | 63.3 | 72.6 | 50.6 
MBI sero es are ore 6 gts 39.6) 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 53.4 | 55.2 | 52.8 | 60.6 | 72.0 | 82.2 | 90.6 | 92.4 | 90.6 
Butter, dairy, solid....| 2 Ibs. 49.4) 55.2) 58.0) 58.4) 58.0] 61.2 | 64.4 | 67.0 | 85.4 | 97.6 |103.4 |132.6 |108.8 106.2 
Butter, cream’y, prints.| 1 “ 27.7) 31 9) 31.5) 31.7) 38.9] 35.5 | 37.4 | 38.7 | 48.7 | 54.3 | 58.0 | 87.7 | 63.5 | 63.0 
Cheese, old........... i We 17.6) 18.5] 19.2) 20.1) 20.5) 21.2 | 23.4 | 24.3 | 31.9 | 33.17] 35.8 | 40.7 | 38.9 | 39.0 
Cheese, new.......... aie 15.7| 17.5} 17.8) 19.5} 19.1) 19.2 | 21.8 | 23.4 | 30.1 | 30.4 | 34.4 | 38.2 | 36.9 | 37.7 
Bread; plain, white....|15 “ 53.5; 66.0) 64.5) 60.0} 61.5} 64.5 | 72.0 | 69.0 | 90.5 /114.5 |118.5 1136.5 |127.5 (127.5 
Hiour, family oi, . si. 2 RO 28.0) 33.0) 32.0) 34.0} 32.0| 32.0 | 43.0 | 38.0 | 53.0 | 67.0 | 67.0 | 76.0 | 67.0 | 66.0 
Rolled oata.:........% Da 19.5; 21.0} 21.0, 22.0) 22.0) 21.0 ; 26.0 | 24.0 | 27.5 | 37.5) 37.5 ; 41.5 | 35.5 | 84.0 
Rice, good, medium....| 2 “ 10.6) 10.4) 10.6) 11.6} 11.4) 11.8 | 11.8 | 12.4 | 13.0 | 20.6 | 24.2 | 32.0 | 24.4 | 24.6 
Beans, handpieked.....} 2 “ 9.7| 10.8) 10.4) 11.6) 12.4) 12.0 | 18.6 | 18.2 | 25.6 | 33.6 | 26.0 | 23.4 | 20.2 | 19.8 
Apples, evaporated....] 1 “ 7.7/ 11.5) 18.8) 18.5) 12.0) 12.5 | 11.8 | 18.5 | 14.2 | 21.3 | 22.2 | 28.7 | 24.0 | 22.9 
Prunes, medium gize...| 1 “ 9.6} 9.9) 12.2) 12.9} 11.6] 12.2 | 12:8 | 12.8 | 14.0 | 17.1 | 20.0 | 27.0 | 23.5 | 21.4 
Sugar, granulated...... 1 Sri 22.0) 24.0),24.0} 26.0) 23.6] 22.4 | 32.4 | 32.8 | 36.4 | 42.4 | 47.6 | 72:8 | 50.4 | 50.4 
Sugar, yellow......... Dae 9.8) 10.38; 11.0) 12.0, 11.0) 10.4 | 14.6 , 15.0] 16.8,; 20.0 | 22.2 | 33.8 | 24.0 | 24.9 
Tea, blaek, medium....j/4¢ “ 8.3} 8:7) 8.9) 8.8) 5°88) 8.6 1. O02 1) 9 O5 1077) 4.12.7 1015.74. 16.4-| 14.53) 44g 
Tea, green, medium..../44 “ 8.7) 9.11 9.4) 9.5 9.3} 9.1 OF 10d AIO ri oe Abbe ate e 15. Swede 2 
Coffee, medium........ yy“ 8.8} 8.91, 9.2) 9.3), (9.4) 0.51 9.7 | 10:04 10.0 | 10.2 | 12.1.),15:2 | 14.7%.) tac4 
Potatoes... 0... nse. 2 pks. 28.0) 30.3) 44.6 46.3) 36.0] 40.7 | 33.0 | 61.0 | 98.7 | 72.2 | 56.3 1140.3 | 69.5 | 57.4 
Vinegar, white wine....| 4 pt. 78 eS SA fH AM dew a Ree | bes) i A a re ee ES ks ey 
Ali Foods..........|-...-- $5.48/$5 .98)/$6.95/$7.14|$7.34| $7.34] $7.68] $7.88! $8.36/$10.76 $12.65/$13.05/$15.981$14.68 $13.22 
C. Cs Ci e. c. c. Cs. ¢. €. Cc. Gs c. Carley e, 
Starch, laundry.....+. 4%b. 3.0) S20) 8.2.3. 20.08. 21° 3 £0). 8322 |) SSMS 5 ae rae sticaig.| FARR ia 7 
Coal, anthracite....... rg ton 45.2) 48.1) 48.8) 51.9) 55.6) 54.6 | 538.5 | 53.5 | 66.6 | 71.7 | 80.6 | 92.8 |123.2 ‘118.4 
Coai, bituminows...... C8 32.3] 35.0) 35.0) 37.5} 38.7) 38.6 | 37.2 | 37.6 | 51.1 | 58.9 |.61.4 | 66.8 | 91.4 | 86.4 
Wood, hard......+.... penal 35.3} 38.8) 41.4) 41.3] 42.5) 41.9 | 41.4 | 41.6 | 49.6 | 68.6 | 73.6 | 77.5 | 89.4 | 88.3 
Wood, so‘t..........5. ns ae 25.5) 29.4} 30.0] 30.0] 30.6) 31.9 | 41.3 | 30.3 | 36.1 | 49.4 | 55.6 | 59.4 | 68.3 | 65.9 
Coat ol). 26.2.5. OO 1 gal. 24.5] 24.4) 23.1) 21.0) 23.7) 23.7 | 23.8 | 23.0 | 23.4 | 26.3 | 28.1 | 33.1 | 39.7 | 38.8 
Fuel and lighting......)...... $1. 60)$1.63)$1.76) $i. 78/$1.82) $1.91/$1.91 /$1.87 |$1.86 |$2.27 |$2.74 1$2.99 1$3.30 1$4.12 1$3.938 
ye Ue asi tiacd e's V4 mo. |$2.37|$2.89/$4.05/$4 .05/$4.60] $4.751$4.77 1$4.22 1$3.96 |$4.16 $4.56 $4.90 |$5.69 |$6.61 $6.62 
Grand Totals......}...... $8.37/19.50)12. 78) 13.08/13. 78/$14 .02/$14.39|$14.01)/$14.22/$17.16 $20.06/$20.99 $25.01) $24.85 $23.87 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Nova Scotia. is iipa5 steers 'ecs $5 .61/$5.83/§6 .82/36.78|$7.17/$7. 29|$7.43 |$7.71 |$8.49 |$10.57($12.61|$13.60/$16.24/$14.36/$13.75 
Prince Edward Island......... 4.81) 5.26 5.81) 5.80] 6 11) 6.84) 6.68 | 6.61 | 7.45 | 8.94 | 11.07] 11.18] 14.17] 12.82) 12.24 
New Brunswick.............. 5.38] 5.83) 6.55) 6.84] 7.13) 7. 04) 7.36 | 7.23 | 8.44 | 10.38] 12.61] 12.94] 15.80] 14.16; 13.40 
Oaevedio esis os ae 5.15) 5.64) 5.33] 6.46) 6.97) 6.87) 7.23 | 7.38.| 8.14 | 10.56] 12.62] 12.57| 15.26] 13.62 12.78 
Ontario sens. SEO Sea Oe 5.04) 5.60) 6.50) 6.67| 7.25) 7,20] 7.49 | 7.70 | 8.32 | 10.89] 12.72] 12.86] 16.03 13.95, 12.99 
Manitobe: ne..:.b.pem ga... 5.35) 6.10} 7.46] 7.41] 7.88] 7.87) 8.24 | 7.85 | 8.51 | 10.08] 12.07] 13.34] 15.90] 14.01! 13.18 
Saskatchewan........./...... 6.86} 6.92) 7.86) 8.08) 8.16] 8.25) 8.24 | 8.31 | 8.46 | 10.37) 12.63] 13.68} 15.67| 14.00) 13.39 
Albertasey red se. nC el ork 6.02) 6.50] 8.00] 8.08) 8.15} 8.33] 8.69 | 8.37 | 8.40 | 10.90] 12.98! 13.29] 15.78] 14.54 13.16 
British Columbia. ........0.35 6.90] 7.74) 8.32| 8.79) 9 03] 9.03] 8.96 | 8.98 | 8.72 | 10.90] 12.95! 14.13] 16.95 14.57, 14.24 


* December only. 
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APRIL, 1921 


Fort William, and Prince Albert. Soda 
biscuits were slightly lower in nearly 
all of the cities. Flour, rolled oats, corn 
meal, and barley declined slightly. In 
rice, there were considerable declines, 
prices being 5c. per pound lower in a 
number of instances. Tapioca was also 
substantially lower. In canned corn, 
peas, and tomatoes slight increases ap- 
peared in some of the cities, but slight 
decreases'in others. Beans were slightly 
lower in most localities. There were 
slight decreases in potatoes throughout 
the Dominion. Prunes and evaporated 
apples were somewhat lower, and jams 
and eanned fruits showed substantial 
declines. Corn syrup and honey were 
Sugar was slightly higher in 
several of the cities. Cream of tartar 
and laundry starch showed a number 
of decreases. Anthracite coal was lower 
at Amherst, Halifax, Charlottetown, St. 
John, Thetford Mines, Kitchener, Strat- 
ford, London, St. Thomas, Chatham, and 
Cobalt. Bituminous coal was lower at 
Amherst, Charlottetown, Moncton, Fred- 
ericton, Sorel, Peterborough, Niagara 
Falls, Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Strat- 
ford, London, Cobalt, Fort William, 
Vancouver, Victoria, and Nanaimo. 
Wood showed some slight decreases. Coal 
oil was down slightly. Matches were 
steady. Rent was higher at St. Hya- 
cinthe, and increases to take effect on 
the first of May were reported in several 
cities. 


_Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND Fopprr.—Wheat, No. 1 
Northern, at Winnipeg averaged almost 
the same as in February, the price fall- 
ing from $1.95 per bushel to $1.85 but 
rising to $1.99 later. Winter wheat at 
Toronto fell to $1.80-1.85, recovered 5c. 
and declined 5c. again. Barley at Win- 
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nipeg rose to 85c. per bushel but fell to 
8ic. Barley at Toronto was unchanged 
at 80-85¢e. Oats at Winnipeg fell from 
00c. per bushel to 47c. and at Toronto 
from 48e. to 45ce. American corn rose 
to 98e. per bushel but fell to 96c. Flax- 
seed at Winnipeg rose to $1.83 per 
bushel but .fell to $1.68° Peas at Tor- 
onto rose dc. to $1.55-$1.65 per bushel. 
Rye at Toronto was cheaper at $1.45- 
$1.50 per bushel for No. 2. Hay was 
lower at Montreal at $24.00-$25.00 per 
ton. Straw was lower at Toronto at 
$11.00 per ton. Bran and shorts were 
down to $36.00 per ton. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg rose from $8.00-$8.75 to $8.25- 
$9.00 per hundred pounds. Beef, hind- 
quarters, was one cent higher at 17-28¢e. 
per pound, at Toronto and forequarters 
at 11-15¢e. per pound. Hogs had fallen 


to $12.75-$18.00 per hundred pounds at 


Ontario points but rose to $14.25-$14.50, 
declining 50c. per hundred in the last 
week. Bacon was lower at 38-40c. per 
pound and lard at 18-1814c. Sheep rose 
to $8.00-$10.00 per hundred pounds. 
Fowl and turkeys were steady. 


Dairy - Propucts.—Butter, finest 
creamery, at Montreal, rose from 551%. 
per pound to 5814c. but fell to 5514e. 
Cheese rose to 2914-30c. per 
pound at Montreal. Fresh eggs at Mon- 
treal fell from 50c. per dozen to 35c. 
Milk at Victoria fell 10c. per gallon to 
45e. . 


Fisu.—In the dry fish export market 
there was some improvement owing to 
somewhat better conditions in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The demand for pickled 
fish ‘was also light but as stocks were 
small prices were steady. The lobster 
catch on the south west coast of Nova 
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InpEx NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE Prices BY GROUPS OF CoMMODITIES FOR MARCH, 


1921, Fesruary, 1921, Maron, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, anv 1913 
, (Average price 1890-1899—100.) 

























































































Onn 
aS is INDEX NUMBERS. 
288) 
5 & ~|*Mar.,|*Feb., |*Mar.,|*Mar., *Mar.,| Mar., | Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Mar., 
A) 1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 ; 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— | 
Grains’ Ontapig sek a0 oe nae nee eee te 6 233 .2| 223.7) 403.9} 281.9 443.4) 297.3] 176.5] 230.0) 144.3] 137.2 
Grains), Weste@ie 1a. See ee 4 207.5; 210.0) 433.7) 286.5 383.0, 255.3] 162.2] 199.1) 125.6! 116.6 
Hodder ac ttn tales eam ier ee sae steal 5 244.1' 266.0) 300.4) 249.9 215.3! 201.4] 176.1] 192.6) 163.8] 144.8 
Saath BUGS. ah vanes ta perme: NRRL tats 15 229.91 284.1] 384.0] 272.5 358.4! 254.1] 172.5 209.3) 145.8} 134.2 
II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— | 
Catile and’ Deelin, ketene SUN oe ae ey 6 280.2) 278.1} 344.5] 368.4 325.5) 272.1) 207.0! 207.7) 221.0] 181.7 
Hogs and hog products.................... 6 288.9| 294.3) 363:9} 344. 1, 358.1) 272.2) 192.2) 154.5) 175.9) 180.6 
Sheepiand'mutton<--s ese ee 3 238.6) 225.1) 285.8] 290.5 321.4! 236.3) 211.0) 167.5] 170.4! 157.1 
oultry sash Ria fos wees oe ia Sone eee 2 553.2; 551.1] 476.6] 444.2 382.2) 296.8] 271.5] 200.8) 221.8 190.1 
Sea sdale SO RISEE ae thcko ee ee ene a 17 308.1} 306.6} 356.5 ey 842.5) 268.7) 200.1} 181.0) 196.2! 179.1 
LT. DAIRY" PRODUCTS. i353. dew 9 | 268.8) 284.8) 317.9} 264.1 254.9) 223.0} 171.1] 163.1| 162.9] 152.2 
IV.—FISH— | 
Prepared fish.......... NEES S SoMs) Ser oP NE 6 200.5} 200.5) 229.4} 246.6 241.6] 186.4] 151.8] 153.9] 153.6] 160.5 
Fresh fale. TERRE Bas Geena tee 3 254.9) 254.9} 263.2] 247.8 225.8) 212.7) 182.0] 153.9) 161.0 L715 
AN rar cares pana eat Pee aN ie eca nN 9 218.6; 218.6) 240.6] 247.0 236.3) 195.1] 161.9] 154.0! 156.1! 164.2 
| 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— » | ; 
tresh fraiteynative: sie .. eereice See fu eres 1 258.8] 239.0) 312.5} 275.7 193.0) 248.2) 174.6] 128.7! 165.4] 124.1 
Fresh fruits, foreign............. ON eA 3 238.7; 239.7} 201.0] 183.6 180.8] 122.4] 98.7 85.3} 84.2} 100.1 
Dried fruits fo fly ee eee aie 4 192.3} 195.9) 283.4) 249.0 272.0; 198.6] 150.3] 121.9) 119.1] 113.2 
Fresh vegetables...) bess oes lock ok 5 177.0) 172.9} 589.3 236.0, 300.5} 473.0} 266.1) 136.5) 188.7] 128.3 
Canned Vegetables......................,. 3 171.7; 168.5) 216.3) 202.4° 252.9) 196.8] 102.4] 101.2] 97.7] 125.2 
Ns 5 digs Aare Ma Sag TS a AE 16 209.6; 194.4] 352.7} 225.6 255.3] 288.3] 169.3) 116.2) 139.4 118.4 
(b) Miscellaneous groceries— : 
. Breadstufige wins avekiere ee ee es 10 245.6} 248.8) 304.3] 246.1 261.2) 205.7] 147.5! 166.6] 124.4! 125.8 
Tea cofieesete dees tie, eels he 4 210.1] 210.1) 294.0} 196.4 151.6) 140.0] 125.4 118.3}.107.7) 118.2 
SUBAP ELC Yee rea eee, eee en mee oa et el 6 258.5) 261.4) 373.8! 305.4' 250.0° 179.4] 158.6] 142.6] 102.8 108.8 
Condiment ce ...0) nce) eee ae 5 201.2) 202.1} 231.9] 245.9 225.1, 161.4] 141.9] 120.3) 104.6 96.9 
Richa Vent have ete reset el A ki 8 25 234.1) 236.2) 293.1} 252.3 233.8] 180.0] 145.2) 143.1! 112.5] 114.7 
VI.—TEXTILES— ; 
PW Olona. Soh, SESE) ARE Oo | eran e 5 243.4) 243.4/ 412.7| 372.9 388.5) 261.2] 213.3! 159.2) 138.0) 124.3 
COULGRS ae ke seek eta ee 4 231.4) 241.8} 387.6] 360.4! 300.5) 190.5] 143.6] 121.5) 144.7 141.6 
SRS ees hie lc ee, Oe eee 3 155.3) 157.2) 261.1} 140.6) 183.4) 112.9] 108.8! 79.7) 95.5] 86.2 
AE Wreean GNOME tr oe otro ey TNE Mas Fo peri 2 305.9} 337.9} 676.6} 609.5) 609.5) 415.0] 320.8] 198.1] 226.5 205.5 
Max products.3.234 %. 2500), vedo ee o. 4 363.3] 374.9} 529.9) 471.8; 388.4) 280.7] 203.4] 153.7) 114.7 120.4 
Ollcloghant sSeineu aera (eek Raed 2 252.1) 252.1| 274.0) 273.8] 177.7] 139.8] 125.6] 101.1! 104.6] 104.7 
2.8 | eo ed ee Oe ANY Oey GEST | 20 258.9) 266.8} 420.9] 369.1) 333.6] 232.0] 183.7] 136.7) 133.8! 127.4 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— | 
ides and tallow; 3) 2225 Ue Ae 4 128.7) 156.2] 429.1] 294.5) 263.6! 291:9| 233.2) 221.2 198.9| 174.0 
PEMUNCE hr noe ae ke ee tk oe 4 205.5} 218.1} 315.0} 265.0) 265.0) 268.5] 187.1] 172.2] 151.4! 152.3 
Boots and Shoeass 7/2 al 3 257.8) 257.8) 339.7}: 224.2) 230.9] 221.1) 180.6] 158.3] 155.7 153.9 
PA | BRO SSA hens eae HP aM Ba gra il 182.8) 206.4] 363.2} 264.6, 255.2} 264.1] 202.1] 186.2) 169.9] 160.6 
VITI.—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Tron: and steel.) ee eee Ve tie 11 226.4) 237.4] 262.3} 226.0; 281.4) 201.8] 137.3! 102.7] 103.3! 107.2 
Other metalg usr pec ra Ss ie he eee 12 153.2} 164.0} 235.7] 185.8) 261.6] 276.4] 299.6 158.6) 125.4] 133.8 
Implements. teh. ec. eee 10 256.1} 271.0} 250.3 241.4: 221.6) 166.0} 127.9] 108.2] 106.6) 105.6 
5.1 Dea eae eRe CCU Payee) 33 208.8) 220.9} 250.2} 216.0) 255.5) 218.1] 193.5! 124.6) 112.7! 116.9 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
uel oMeharats ichial a guinrata:ieuai ae eaavois ty RRaAG TE eo AE 6 284.3) 286.4) 258.3) 232.5) 236.7) 248.5! 158.3] 119.4! 128.5] 137.8 
GA OEING ek gun ts a. LL Pee eee een 4 262.5) 262.5] 249.1} 240.4; 120.2] 102.4 88.5 90.0} 92.7] 91.0 
ata ssilnte ce aievcichateerete GUOREn oie dk ene “10 275.6) 276.8} 254.7| 235.7) 190.1! 190.1; 129.6] 107.6) 114.2] 119.0 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
dumber SO Sass oe sae petal craie (cree oseat Rae i 14 418.3) 432.6! 485.0] 289. 1} 251.8) 197.5) 180.2} 178.4] 183.0] 177.6 
Miscellaneous materials 2020s Ae ile 20 254.2) 255.1} 250.5] 228.4! 216.9] 191.1) 141.1] 110.1 118.8) 112.3 
Paiits; oilandiglags:. oe ke 14 818.2) 356.4) 471.1] 332.3) 297.4! 246.8) 190.1} 148.0] 140.2! 145.4 
J UGA AEM Se ea ae ee 48 822.9! 336.4] 383.2 274.4 250.6} 209.2! 166.8] 141.1} 141.7] 141.2 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— ; | had 
UPOIEUL OL ete oun mie eee ma kale. wet oe 6 436.5) 436.5) 449.2) 311.8] 207.3] 185.1) 143.6] 146.7! 147.1 146.6 
Crockery and glassware................... 4 512.0; 412.0} 489.0} 367.7) 279.8] 224.7] 183.8] 155.1) 133.9] 127.9 
Table cutlery. sletpiaroheteredeerothe sieve oleae alee 2 164.1) 164.1} 164.1] 155.1) 150.7] 132.2) 126.6] 80.3] 72.41 72.4 
Kitchen furntehnga:. = fi Se a 4 286.5| 286.5] 263.6] 270.2) 239.7| 160.3] 132.4! 123.4! 124.6 118.9 
ON PARR SOO. Ss candi et eae ees 16 384.5) 384.5} 364.5] 295.8) 226.4) 182.0] 148.7, 134.7, 128.8] 125.7 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMIGAIS................. 16 205.2} 218.4) 219.5] 240.4] 290.5, 269.6) 261.4! 157. Vi Li tea) 11257 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— ; | | ee 
Raw fers, Soc) ce eee pare BURNS 4 498.0) 492.1/1851.4| 887.4) 535.4! 412.4) 287.4 133.8) 236.0; 353.9 
Liquors and tobaccos............+0.000000. 6 | 298.0) 296.8) 316.3] 256.2) 214.7) 156.4) 143.5] 135.3) 138.8] 135.0 
qndries Sidi: cise RA ae Se aera if 187.7) 194.3} 205:3] 211.8) 217.2] 167.5) 139.2 116.1) 108.2, 114.7 
eRe RAR CENA Ns: acataialicoresecers c mchata, apt at ta te ee eet nS 17 299.6} 300.5} 631.7] 386.5] 291.2} 221.2) 175.2|° 127.0 149.1}; 178.1 
A comimoditioa, ie sock ee omy aie ae ane 262+] 263.1 270.1) 349.0 277.6! 269.2! 294.9 177.9 145.4 137.0 136.0 


(*) Preliminary figure. 











(t)Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc., One line o° spelter was dropped in 1915. 


APRIL, 1921 


Scotia was better than expected, in spite 
of stormy weather. Casas: 


FRUITS AND > Vuarrasies.—Apples 
rose to $6.50-$8.50 per barrel at Toronto. 
Oranges were easier at $4.50-$6.25 per 
box. Prunes were lower at lle. per 
pound. Potatoes rose from $1.00 -per 
bag to $1.15 in Montreal but fell to 
$1.05. Dried beans were lower at 5-6c. 
per pound. Onions were higher at $2.00 
per hundred. Canned vegetables were 
higher, canned peas being up to $1.65- 
$1.70 per. dozen cans and tomatoes to 
$1.60-$1.85. Flour was down 20c. per 
barrel at $10.50 for Manitoba patents 
in small lots at Toronto. Sugar ad- 
vanced from $10.76 to $10.89 per hun- 
dred pounds in barrels at ‘Toronto. 
Glucose, honey, and baking soda were 
lower. 


TexTILES—The wool market con- 
tinued quiet. Raw cotton was lower at 
$11.65 per pound at New York for up- 
land middlings. Raw silk, Japan 
filatures, was down from $6.20 per 
pound to $5.9714. Jute was down from 
$9.76 per pound to $8.89. 


Hines, LeatHEr, Boots AND SHOES.— 
Beef hides and calf skins fell to 5c. per 
pound and horse hides to $1.00-$2.00 
each. Leather, Spanish sides, fell to 60- 
62c. per pound. Harness leather fell 
from 66-67c. to 62-68¢. per pound. 


MetTaus AND I[mMpLEMENTS.—A line of 
pig iron was $5.00 per ton lower at 
$30.00-$35.00. Iron bar was down to 
$4.00 per hundred. Galvanized sheets 
fell from $10.60 per box to $9.60. Steel 
billets were $5.00 per ton lower at 
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$45.00-$50.00. Cast steel fell from 
2414¢e. per pound to 23c. Brass, cop- 
per, lead, quicksilver, bar silver, zine, - 
and tin declined. Coil chain, crowbars, 
soldering coppers, and grindstones were 
also lower. 


Furt AND  Ligutine.—Bituminous 
coal was lower, but furnace coke was 
slightly higher. 


BurtpiIng Marreriaus.—Shingles were 
50c. per M lower at St. John, N. B. 
Lath declined 50c: per M at Toronto. 
Oak and bireh declined. British Colum- 
bia fir fell $2.00 per M at Winnipeg and 
shingles 20c. Iron pipe, lead pipe, wire 
nails, sash cord, copper wire, and iron 
wire declined. White lead declined 2e. 
per pound. Turpentine fell from $1.20 
to $1.00 per gallon. Linseed oil and 
Paris green, shellac, glue, window glass 
and putty declined. 


House F'urNisHINGs.—No~ changes 


were reported. 


Drugs. AND _ CHEMICALS.—Bleaching 
powder, brimstone, caustic soda, cop- 
peras, glycerine, and opium declined. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, musk- 
rat skins were lower. Malt advanced 
from $1.30 per bushel to $1.85. News- 
print fell from 614¢e. to 514¢. per pound. 
Ground wood pulp was down from 
$80.00 per ton to $50.00 Bleached sul- 
phite pulp was down from $140.00 per 
ton to $130.00. Sisal binder twine was 
down to 1714e. per pound. Crude rub- 
ber rose from 1614c. per pound to 18c. 
Laundry starch fell from 81gc. per 
pound to 8e. 
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PRICES (N THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE accompanying tables and ‘the fol- 
lowing notes give the latest infor- 


-mation available as to the movement of 


prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The United Kingdom 


At the beginning of March the level of 
retail food prices was reported by the 
Ministry of Labour to be 149 per cent 
higher than in July, 1914, and the level 
of all items in the cost of maintaining 
a workingman’s family to be 141 per 
cent higher than 1914. At the first of 
February food had been 163 per cent 
higher than in 1914 and all items 151 
per cent. The decreases for the month 
were in bread, flour, potatoes, butter, 
eggs, fish, meat, bacon, milk, margarine, 
cheese and tea, while there were no in- 
ereases in average prices of any foods. 


Rents’ had risen 44 per cent, clothing 


was 240 per cent higher than in 1914, 
but at the beginning of February had 
been 250 to 260 per cent higher. Fuel 
and light were about the same as a 
month earlier, that is 140 per cent higher 
than in 1914. At the first of April food 
was again lower being only 188 per cent 
higher than in July, 1914. 


France 


The level of retail prices in Paris of 


food, fuel and lighting in February was 
reported by the General Statistical De- 
partment of France to be 6.7 per cent 
lower than a month before but 282 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914. 


Italy 


The Municipal Labour Office for 
Milan reported the cost of maintaining 
a family in February, 1921, to be 0.8 
per cent lower than in January, food 
being down 1.5 per cent. Price levels 
were still 464 per cent higher than in 


‘Some observers. 


1914 for food and 466 per cent for all 
items. 

The Municipal Statistical Office for 
Florence reported the cost of food for 
a family of five in February, 1921, to 
be 1.6 per cent lower than January but 
384 per cent higher than in 1914. All 


~ items showed an increase of 0.1 per cent 


for the month, and of 354 per cent over 
1914. 


Germany 


The Frankfurter Zeitung on March 6 
published index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Germany showing the level on 
March 5 to be 181 as compared with 136 
in February, 153 in December, 1920, 156 
in May, 1920, 100 in January, 1920 and 
9.10 in 1914. 


_United States - 


Prices continued to fall, the index 
numbers of wholesale prices published 
by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics as well as by private com- 
pilers showing decreases. The index 
number of retail prices of food caleu- 
lated by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics for February was 
down to 158 as compared with 172 in 


January, 219 in July, 1920, and 201 in 


February, 1920. The chief decreases for 
the month were in meats, eggs, butter, 
milk, bread, rice, potatoes and sugar. 

Indications that the downward move- 
ment was slowing up were reported by 
Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber for April Ist was down to $11.8749 
as compared with $20.8690 in February, 
1920, when the high point was reached. 
The level for the end of March was thus 
down to the same point as in March, 
1916, at $11.3760. Dun’s index number ~ 
for April lst was down to $174.404 as 
as compared with $263.332 in May, 1920, 
when the high point was reached, show- 
ing a fall of 33.8 per cent in 11 months 
but was still 44.0 per cent higher than 
1914. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, BTC . INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 























Country. CANADA UNITED FRANCE Ivaty |Switzmr- SPAIN Beutelum | Hot- DEn- 
; KINGDOM LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods - |21foods | 18 articles 21 Cost Ber gt 1 29 Foods 
69 cities x i articles jof living | articles | articles articles 
Cost | Per cent*|600 towns | Chief | Pans Capitals| Towns 6 towns 
cities 
OOO Fo acer oe ere $ 5.48 74 SBRDG Hers acca s | Sears oes lrcbstme revelers (lerePaca ve eth ic Morera hovel erarete.¢ Bite aval iot de O85" <cile seeing 
MOOD eek eae 5.95 80 QTE Oars, leaee etches ek Yo Ware cs ees ess campo seislapateteate oa lhes otic, ahaa, eps cabarevekebece QO RESINS yee ees 
TOLOE eee ee 6.95 94 O6FSa|(R1000- 7 10007 |e. U. icra O8z0e | 98. 1e) lsc see. i Be Fe Teed eats. AL 
UE Hepa Seb a ie 7.83 99 TO Te Ga A cscs LOO! |e See. 4: 10206) | 101.0 |e aaonee. T1435 i Naas 
ohn aes as 7.73 AQ Discir e ant ewe Mele sy <fctccs et er caey silat cei [eae cei ee fot MR Nari 6 Hla’ Sy toe Toenc [ladon ones crave ee LNG cle eccneas 
Teniey 7.42 100 100 1004 | 1075 |........) 100c | 106.9e | 106.0e | 100 Has Avisis sol peOO 
1915 January 7.97 107 118 11056" 12050 eee oe OTe ih A077 dW ALOLSae eh. ase By Ler AL DOug mab Wetands thal she 
Seen 7.80 105 182.5). 1) 12856211288 of. eo. ce oe Ge {M8 8e | 117 de | 166 148 128 
1916—Tanuary 8.28 112 145 113600 14s0 ee co 126c D7 Gd L1S 4d. yee ee °| 158 Bee dates se 
Woh: 8.46 114 161 14206 | 1887 |........] 140¢ 120.3e | 123.4e 363 170 146 
1917—Tanuary 10.27 138 187. 15476 | 1491 |.¢...... 148c 1232 Odup za OG, tas eects 186s ples eae 
ace 11.62 157 204 TS45bE LOT fie Mewes chad LaOe 136.le | 139.8¢ 818 212 166 
1818—fanuary 12.42 167 206 ZtZ00n 2UDG ae Seas: 197c 145 4a AO Sd lhias a, dicta lhe ais core ea ree dala 
A sv egcte 13.00 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 230c 161.8e | 172.8¢ 1467 Sree eaten eet! 
1819 — January 13.78 186 230 2794b | 2665 |. cu... .. 252¢ 1ORaLde ViSeooMh-OS0 sae, Eo cece 186 
Se 13.7.0 186 209 2897b | 2811 |........| 261c | 180.0e | 190.9e | 354 eae ee wae 
1020-January 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 245¢ 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251 
ebruary. 15.70 212 2008 an. a. 3195 i es te noe ed ENS SID col fen areas 445 206 con cesta siecle 
March 15.98 215 238 e rae se. 5: 3646 AT Bi. (ewes N5| ccfee erate xl tec tec ee 473 261 seeitceraess 
April...... 15.99 215 235 8802b | 3852 ALD Biase elicits city clea. teeycbaeers 488 2ODice ee lebaot.ee ss 
BY Nee ors: 16.65 224 DAGT es tent occ 4069 ASD ARR Meena eae, ahaa) «lie MeN 492 DTD Aaletosias.oe 
JUNC. css 16.92 228 2550 geliat ok 3967 oY Ui ia fe Die eg a as ee Senco neni 56 490 Dar Ce | i age 
SUL oe 16.84 227 258 3898b | 4006 CNV Gell oss setae 202.6e | 220.3e | 479 275 253 
August 16.42 221 2628 Maal n acter. EGS Ve > 2 eed Tange al ee i | Ca 480 DY feat eck mee Or 
September.} 15.95 215 26 fe with, aes: UTR [OM ee ae 8 id] Wate AN ek aa lee Se tea A as 260 Nr ears or. ak 
October 15.83 213 270 A190 br ee Pia: i eee sa {ae eenTOIOS listaus lafetenes |B cclebor iets’ | ane wate, at oka 27 Oh Gelintra etal stere 
November.} 15.32 206 AU Ratan (Sa aye C EV (EUR | ae Br ea em Acneie IER ne oa died eae coe iste ke eee DBSuinem lytic! s 
December .} 14.84 200 VA) aa ee ae ALOE Go| areca c MR evatres a erate tele ee vase. ete cee tees snictete intake 253) Meri letaes Soares 
1921—January. . 14.48 195 D7 Sind aoe I aoe Peas wees Ie teenie ek es eee hh Reka i IS at ae ie, Ns ee ee ee 236 276 
February. . 14.08 190 DO Bee amit Wasser eae eralcck [ee SON cic cae SaNGeee Arlt casCAUEIANE [Fase at MSTA I anti cRe, 8 Bla fe Watata ofebaedegaH Monee a ato ake 
March.. 13.28 178 DAO cadet ert sa ela cice th Aerie eee tetcoal t diee, abetaee ancilecsona aveiace: [lever vale wate, take ores uarokei etal co ere inten eveanee Maen 
Norway | SwEDEN | FINLAND | GERMANY| SOUTH New | Austra-| Inpta Unitep STATES Merxico 
Arrica | ZHALAND| LIA 
Country. Foods 21 articles} Cost of | Costof | 18 foods | 59foods | 49 foods 45 cities | Cost of 
living living groceries Living | Federal 
——— | | —— |] — |} — |] | |__| —_——_|  Mass- | District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods yor h 
setts 
PQOO Shei edie heel ioc Reet Weta cees tae taal tae at crete ciluar oxogettnsteuc es QO GRRE Tee arene erates etme ncattolon evar tocesoreheseteren| oeaeee Ea raya lie nowt avec eens 
LOGS A arr pre eee EON [Sha taye ars Pe, oe] tacos aire ova his ates seat over alfie ciel Memes [ Utecaleuceebenst a GOOF leh, vers arte ekes | Ste ekokererezcheil etetay st ote nahete’ feng Seater shor etelllets Yoxetor Mentha 
1 Ty Cs eta aa kG Beso) ica eee fe cles ool tere eer aeee apa) Mr, ec a 1000 QOL IIA om ee «TG Re acer aneters O38 isles arcana: 100 
LORS Re Nac ACER Moke Sette oe |isie Meeia els [artimeia ces leachate s 1147 1037 LOGI Weer 5 100 100 Uiechs dace 
19f4—Janviaryc ae (Mees N: hice Pabaes cae ee ald clas UNSW a ie De a OOS WAS rer. e ths 104 107. See 
ly. Fen, 100 100 VO Osaprel Str cata bate tear cren et oes 1070 1164 100 102 102 Taw ere cee 
1915—January res tea esi eae fel pte acral fe are ine WG eee hgh 4 12149 1190 LQA Orie ecartete 103 LO QO ecient 
DULL cere Lis eeeetey ste | che Mo OUI | ia Sahar dV bev s: claee he |isletsesscvorct ots 1200 1522 108 100 LOTTA ea 
1916—Januaty, TASB a A pee mes ih Pres Wale cal 13129 1236 LOGAN Beane. 107 LOD ieee 
WERE 160 Bie PR PRL nt a A Allt a pctavoeey sae en O 1516 110 111 BLO) er | eae cc 
1917— Yanna owen TCO SESE aah Sele, ome oe 14469 1359 14531 Wi ee aes 128 FIG Ge Pee 
Braye 261 177 AGO oO etee 6 US CERO EET LIT? 1470 116 146 TQ0 See ree 
1918—Tanuary 48a. 23 ZL AMIG RIS i oo ocersilel ota iemerens 1511g 1427 TSOB RANA ress 160 144.6 169.14 
{IR 279 268 EPS suey eye tere es nad eels l boven’ Favatnveyer ad eo 1523 121 167 155.1 162.62 
1919—Yamuary. 279 SSO mea aoa a ae Ieee states 1535 1553) cP eaten Veen 185 167.5 190.78 
ae 289 310 Taye ahire tee letokee cette LOE 1539) swclbe enlaces |) LBS 190 171.5 179.03 
1920—January 295 298 STOR A ae ener 2000 DOSS ai Peeveitattee re 153 201 192.0 215.85 
: ebruary 294 290 832.3 100 2115 1708 1892 154 206 190.8 220.52 
hg March... . 298 291 839.9 124 2074 1730 1903 151 200 193.4 223.66 
x Anrisee se 805 297 849.5 141 2074 LZOSM be lays 5 retin 151 211 1965S tO ee 
ey May...... 311 294 853.8 136 21381 1746 2054 159 215 BOOKS RRR Sets 
is June...... 311 294 867.5 130 2197 1742 2175 164 219 1093, 7a ree soci 
i AW ena hes 319 297 911.0 143 2221 NO Teo |eels aeseters 170 219 202.6 229 .37 
= August... 333 308 991.0 DY 2197 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
f . September. 336 307 1031.8 WA) 2189 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
Jones October. . 340 306 1063.0 139 PAWN ASO ORIG hata s sektees 165 198 194.9 227.76 
E November. 842 303 1085.0 13 9M |i crn AP ctelane 1887 2170 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December. 342 294 ATOS OR eas eae.,| ae oat 1915 QL Aor |e aeotterers 178 183.9 197.79 
1921—January... 334 283 Te eae TAR NS, sono lake: (eonaNe teen 1 Tiise Aen o tl EO oL 172 179.6 218.55 
February 308 ORR en ts SUE Pe Pea, Bt cy Seelle Letectaienateiats Law utiatonten [reo nietorlers 158 175 6 220.27 
Miarchitiys ¢2ies re sees ant 8. eg rae a5 Sesh [iat crate: cto etowes| ome ehetet osu llofeses teacher Mois Pita stare Noth e lkaveletets 156 LOGWA eR serene = ae 









































* Increase OVerJuly, 1914. _ a Calculated from annual index number. 
e Average for April-September. d Average for October-March. 
modities varies from time to time. 


b Quarter beginning in specified month. 





c Previous month.. 


f Four chief cities. g Average for year. hk Number of com 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitep KInepom FRANCE Itaty | Ho~panp|) SwEDEN Auda 
FRICA 
Authority Labour Michell} Board of | Econ- Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi Central Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau of |Statistical) Statistics 
Générale Statistics Office Office 
No. of commodities 271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899 | 1900-1909 1900 1901-1905 1867-1877 1913 |1901-1910}1901-1905}1901-1910 1913 1914 
1800 See ALO SS Oe ee 103.3 102.2 12, Meee ers MI Cwe Ee oe Pee Wee Bud foes Aeeie | have icreneeeeel | eae nme aren lot ane e era 
ESO sv. tetcrcratee O5 Ox deaiennitls 90.7 87.6 PE a POPSUGAR isnt Ul baer cay Al Mata tesla eta ih goes 
LQOO Reet ees LOS 2a ee eee 100.0 110.5 TO SEAL ee Dee lt, eee ee eee Oem ne hn ee AC Sool epeters 
1905 See aero A1328) Bl ey 97.6 103.3 (ey Se INS eS OBESE INE Cerin lean ara Rieee Mle enti ea aan, Serene 
HOT ete es a ee 1 2. Ee es 108.8 113.3 (host | il aN A A USS Wc lias RR ol armen a CN dL taal oe 
1918 eee a aks 13550194 chee 116.5 122)3 85 100 115.6 .126.0 114 100 AGRO 
1914—January.... 136.55] Et QO0eOuit wt teint: ATO OG ern SS RO ie deere ce 115.4 128 Oh ee oe Sree tate 1000 
ulye eae 134.6 120.0 117.20 116.6 pe PEAT SST we meg yhde bin ae ou ot 115.6 121.4 I Giaiiee ess Ue en 
Re eden, sien PGT Se ies Be eae ye og Bm 136.5 OG tai en gorse 143.9 LV ARY AS Ye er We Wi Re ag ak 1109 
Nttlyernees T5022 81 Soe ee 143.9a 149.1 LOGIE PSU ee 163.7 164.4 170a T450 es cto 
rT eae a D7 Disb te Sears ee ei eens 174.5 OB Ose a pieces tenis Ae ania omy sol DED oa i easel, eels Wee 1229 
MUL chee 180 20\aR) eo eek 186.5 191.1 1300) hee ge ee 210.6 242.8 266a {Shas sti UNstees 
iDETTanduers PA DUET Go ea eer Wes aa ee WR) Ye 1a} Pa We en a 249 .2 ZOOS ORM. emt e a eee 1470 
APVUNZS <4 Ae oe, DAS Tiel mare ee 243.0 254.4 7G!) aa eet anes 309.8 383.3 340a D Aha Nae ee cheers 
1918—January. Sea 258.1 PRAT ANS | Greet atau ots 262.9 T8620 de oh. 361.6 CY Geli leuk aiaonie ban Was Gah oe  s5 1663 
HY ceet ss 284.0 248 .3 269. 4a 27825 LOSS le eRe 389.9 540.6 4544 So00 Serres ace a 
1919—January. ... 286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 GEO Y (lal lil aR 401.8 ALO Taint aso aee se 369 1799 
ALN ae 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 PAU ee: Sieh Nie a 456.6 456.6 3494 320 1831 
1920—January. aoe 338.4 280.8 356, 6 Do. 1 245.3 313.4 562.7 634.7 334 319 2360 
February... 343.5 281.2 368.6 370.9 260.4 O20 603.3 701.0 329 BY Agia gt ack er 
March..... 349.0 287.6 375.2 379.6 261.8 329.0 641.0 780.0 331 SOET shal teeters Mars 
orien. 353.1 2905.2 ' 374.4 ote, 2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
Mayo. -: 356.6 298.3 371.8 372.7 260.0 323 .4 635.9 830.3 339 OOky palin em enioress 
June... 5 349.3 296.9 393.5 356.7 25D.6 307.4 569.6 774.7 339 366 Je elooeeos 
JUly7 ic. ale 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 305.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
August..... 330.2 274.4 379.4 352.0. | 353.5 | 298.9 579.5 795.9 330 S65 tere eens ake 
September. . 326.6 254.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 295.1 607.7 832.2 328 SOP MING eee hone 
October. ... 317.6 242.1 RY aes) 326.0 299.9 290.1 581.5 834.3 323 3846 _ 2563 
November. . 304.2 ay th 364.4 299.7 223.0. n LOG. 532.0 829.1 297 Sollecaal science 
December. . 290.5 221.6 302.2 269.3 207 .2 240.3 502.6 800.6 266 DOO lero iateere & 
1921-January. .... 281.3 PIE ONAL Ee er ene 250-0 LOT 2D Fil eee tone = AGO GVA Se oe 243 26 hae lg eee as 
. February... 270.1 LOT ES sexs eerie 235.3 TSS* Ose Dh arte ees cab, Mae set ees aeeterae ete 229 j SSD (=: Serie veo ee ane 
March..... 263.1 SST OR UPI aetna tps peat. 231.8 U7 U2 Wal Maer Viet 30 ee eae Seer a ue ee sete | 2 Shee ae ee 
SS 
Country Eaypr Nrw Avustra-| InpIA JAPAN Unttep Sratss 
ZEALAND LIA 
Authority Govern- Commons! Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal ’ ; 
Dept. ment wealth of of of Labour} Reserve | Annalist | Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statistics | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics! Japan | Statistics} Board street 
ician clan 
No. of commodities BET See hes 92 75 56 328 90 25 96 | 200 22) 5 
Base period.:.-.sil. S9.0s sae 1909-1913 1911 |July, 1914/Oct., 1900! 1913 1913 11890-1899'......... | 2 Saaette [eee ae 
A PE a A IT RS a NR Sy $0685.) io gt coat Ce ae MET TR eee 90.876 { 43.4 
PRG ok ooo eel Pn eee Bem ce TOON Reet tee Seth ee Tae Ee teres 94.604 6.4346 81.251 42.0 
LTT Dae gn GRR tam a ae 2s Bie UE ee ae SOS EBT Roe h he p UL abs SUG Malet eee 99.388 7.8839 93 3855 44.2 
Lh Ana ala on) | Mee = i nea DONE Bored Be eee Be Car 110.652 | 8.0987 | 99.315-| 47.3 
SETTLE A PAS DANS Le SS a 8 984 LOO S pl cir Ue Sed shescomtce f EES) gr wes Soe 137.172 8.9981 | 121.301 59.3 
1013 civ, UH AAR ce aa 1051 LOSSiRE ek Gone 18202 100 139.980 9.2076 | 118.576 58.1 
1914—January. Bd Bat eae de 10456 LOSDOB Ne a | ee LOOT Pasta ve 142.452 8.8857 | 124.528 58.2 
a AUT A UU aoa ee OR ES 1073b 11856 100 126.34 LOD Ra ts ese 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
1915—January....}....... 13230 TSS 7D) Ml cee eee |e) bee eal OO ea <0 ey, ee 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
fs uly sane ait 102a 14036 18220 iN ae ere 127 .8a LOLS vest eae cen 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 64.4 
1916—January....|......... 1450b UIP IOS Ae Cas = gee SARS tate DLO Pines cco 153.68 | 10.9163 | 137.666 65.6 
Been DaUly hos ee 1244 1593b 1505bsm lone. vee ee 154.94 T20 ceo (Reo ee 170.11 11.5294 | 145.142 71.9 
fo17—Januaty ee a 16845 ABTS ie Ih eg mae a WR comes a 1 better (me 208.88 | 13.7277 |} 169.562 87.4 
Duly eee 168a 1894) T7150 BlSh, cea 196.40 LS auliteantsniee 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 116.4 
fale peat Sh eee 1677 ASSZD GLa fetes et wae LSD Pe ie roe 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 118.9 
July ee 2074 1808 TOSS Ga eis eee 259.0 198 Aare ete 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 123.3 
1919—January....]}........ 1888 1 O50 a) tape heey 283 .2 203 195 299.142 | 18.5348 | 230.146 119.7 
a fJuly 2. o..0k 2254 1788 ZOOS a Sree eee 326.8 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 127.9 
1920-—“‘Tanuary. 318 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
February 354 20389 2354 209 414.6 249 242 296.672 | 20.8690 | 253.748 127-3 
March..... 338 2123 2383 198 425.2 253 248 298.909 | 20.7950 | 253.016 133.8 
Aprils ae 308 2153 2478 200 397.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
Mayen 293 2167 2567 210 359.7 272 264 821.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 155.4 
JUNE stave 292 2158 2658 206 82707 269 258 318.274 | 19.8752 | 262.149 4 
duly 5 rote 2838 2262 2671 209 316.6 262 250 307.680 | 19.3528 | 260.414 141.9 
August..... 279 2261 2692 209 311.0 250 234 305.893 | 18.8273 | 252.288 125.8 
September 299 2267 2618 298 305.0 242 226 267.657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 118.5 
October. 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 106.9 
November. . 287 2247 2371 194 292.7 207 190 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 95.7 
December. . 238 2249 2245 180 271.9 189 173 204.769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 86.0 
S92 January. a ieee ee nate irs 2233 178 264.8 177 164 195.647 | 12.6631 | 198.600 81.9 
Hobroaryy 61> eed Zia ay ees ae Re (OL AERC! LOT ROH eee te ee 186.989 | 12.3689 | 185.822 78.8 
March eile elo SU, | Senter atnralsiie: c Sue Gea Alea Al ke sc SM eT SR RCP ROLE ORE esc Oh 162 AUR ee. 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181.921 80.8 
0 ep uarae eres praia: Peary INN A eco yo eae ay. 5 «aide Nelew pha Oe) (PPS Semin piety 8 CAV RR oa UTS 749M) 17MIA04 BP ree 





a. Average for year. 


b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 


‘ 





c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada restrained from expelling Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees from Congress 


N action in the form of a notice for 
judgment was brought in the High 


Court of Ontario by A. R. Mosher, 


president of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees, acting on 
behalf of himself and all other members 
of the brotherhood, against the presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer and _ other 
members of the executive council of 
the. Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, on. the ground that the 
president and secretary-treasurer of the 
congress had, pursuant to an alleged 
- action of the executive council, announ- 
ced to the brotherhood that its member- 
ship in the congress had been termin- 
ated and had made representations to the 
same effect to other labour organizations 
and their members. The court declared 
that for three years the brotherhood had 
been de facto a member of the congress, 
and until the body of which it had been 
de facto a part should question its right 
to membership, it was entitled to have 
it assumed as between it and a body 
subordinate to the congress, that its 
election to membership in the congress 
was justifiable in law. The executive 
council of the congress is ‘‘to act for 
congress during intervals between ses- 
sions’’; it has express power to suspend 
or revoke a charter of any provincial 
federation of labour, trades and labour 
~ council or federal union chartered by 
the congress which hag wilfully violated 
the constitution, or has done certain 
specified acts, but it has no other express 
power to expel any organization from 


membership in the congress. It was ad-— 


mitted by counsel that the charter of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees was not one to which the express 
power of suspension or revocation was 
applicable. The purpose of the congress 
as defined in the preamble to the con- 
stitution was to promote legislation in 
the cause of organized labour and the 
power of the Executive Council to act 
for the congress could not be’ held to 
authorize the expulsion of other organiz- 
ations. The court further declared that 
even if the executive council had power 
to expel a member for due cause there 
had not been a valid exercise of the 
power. It was clearly indicated in the 
constitution that the executive council 
was to meet for the exercise of its 
powers and there was no meeting in this 
ease. The brotherhood was not called 
upon for its defence and no meeting 
was held at which it was asked to show 
cause why it should not be expelled. In 
the opinion of the court the act of expul- 
sion was irregular and invalid. Judg- 
ment was therefore delivered declaring 
that the executive council of the con- 
gress had no right to cancel the brother- 
hood’s membership in the congress, and 
that no action taken by the defendants 
had been effective to exclude the brother- 
hood from membership, and restraining 
the defendants and each of them from 
representing that the brotherhood has 
ceased to be a member. (Ontario— 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Km- 
ployees vs. Moore, et al.) 


) 
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Accident insurance company not liable if essential clause of contract is violated even if 
its agent had offered to make a settlement ; 


A boy 14 years of age employed in a 
box factory in the Province of Quebec 
lost a thumb and two fingers when work- 


ing ona circular saw. The father, as 


guardian of the boy, brought an action 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
law of Quebec, against the firm employ- 
ing him, and the employers were con- 
demned by the Superior Court to pay 
$2000 compensation. After paying this 
sum the employers brought an action 
against the Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
pany to reimburse them for the $2,000 
plus $756.45 for expenses, interest, etc. 
The action: was based on an insurance 
policy which protected them against loss 
from accidents to their employees. The 
firm claimed that the insurance com- 
pany had recognized its responsibility 
by offering to make a settlement with 
the victim’s guardian. 
company, however, contended that it 
was not liable, on the ground that the 
insurance policy contained the following 
clause: ‘‘This agreement shall not apply 


to any such injuries sustained by any 


person or persons except as above pro- 
vided, nor to any such injuries assured 
in violation of law as to age or under 
the age of 14 years if there is no legal 
age limit.’’ It was held, on behalf of 
the defendant, that the boy was employ- 
ed on a dangerous machine contrary to 
the regulation that prohibits any boy 
under 16 years of age being employed 
working on edged tool machines in 
woodworking establishments. The trial 
judge held that the boy was employed 
in violation of law as to age and that he 
“was, therefore, not one of the persons 
covered by the policy. The employers 
appealed against this judgment. With 
regard to the question whether the 


4 


The defendant - 


victim was illegally employed on 
account of his age the Court of King’s 
Bench confirmed the judgment. of the 
Trial Court. The court held that the 
statement of law was that no boy under 
the age of 16 might be employed in that 
part of an industrial establishment 
carried on for the preparation of wood 
where edged tool-machines were used, if 
such boy is called upon by his engage- 
ment to work or make use of such 
machinery or tools. The term ‘‘edged 
tool machinery’? was interpreted to 
mean not only the saw but the shaft, 
gearing, belt, ete., by which it is oper- 
ated, and the stand, bench, or table used 
in connection with it. 

With regard to the second ground of 
appeal: that the company, through its 
agent, had offered the boy’s father $750 
in settlement of his claim, and that such 
offer constituted an admission of liabil- 


ity on their part for damages arising» 


out of the accident in question, the court 
held that this contention could not be 
supported. It was declared by the court 
that the clause excluding from the cover 
of the policy persons employed by the 
insurant in violation of the law as to 
age was not an admission of the policy 
which might be waived by the insurer, 
either expressly or tacitly, but it was a 
principal part of the covenant. It was 
held that the company’s agent, their 
claims adjustor, who made the offer of 
settlement, had no authority to waive 
any of the insurance company’s rights 
under the policy, nor to bind them to 
liability beyond that expressed in the 
policy. For these reasons the judgment 
of the Trial Court was confirmed. (Que- 
bec—Pariseau Fréres Limited vs. Travel- 
lers’ Insurance Company.) 
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Workman injured by his own negligence cannot recover damages under common law 


A miner in Alberta when in the per- 
formance of his duties was struck by a 
descending cage and severely injured. 
He brought an action against the com- 
pany employing him and was awarded 
damages of $10,433.79 upon the verdict 
of a jury. The company appealed 
against this judgment and the case was 
heard in the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. The 
accident occured on a Sunday morning 
when the employee was examining the 
‘“sump,’’ an excavation below the shaft 
into which the water of the mine is 
drained and from which it is pumped. 
On Sundays no cage man is employed 
but there is communication between the 
engine room, from which the cages are 
operated, and the bottom of the shaft, 
by means of electric bells and a tele- 
phone. The plaintiff was accustomed to 
examine the ‘‘sump’’ on holidays, usual- 
~ ly on Sunday, when the mine was not in 
operation. The particulars of neglli- 
gence charged by the plaintiff against 
the defendant were: (1) In not warning 
the plaintiff of the lowering of the cage; 
(2) in not provinding a proper system 
’ for the warning of workmen engaged at 
the bottom of the shaft that the cage 
was being lowered; (3) in not having 
a person at the bottom of the shaft to 
warn the workmen that the cage in the 
said shaft was being lowered; (4) in 
not providing a proper system of bells 
er other. equipment in the engine room 
by which workmen at the bottom of the 
shaft could warn the engineer that em- 
ployees were engaged at the bottom of 
the shaft and the cage should not be 
lowered until further signals were given. 

The defendant company lodged the 
following claim: (1) that the accident 


was wholly caused by the plaintift’s 
own negligence; (2) that the plaintiff, 
before the action was begun, claimed 
and received from the defendant a pay- 
ment of and in respect of compensation 
under The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 1918, Chapter 5, for the personal . 
injury in question and that by the terms 
of that Act the plaintiff was thereby 
barred from any common law remedy. 
The verdict of the jury in the Trial 
Court was in part as follows: 


‘‘There is no evidence in our opinion 
that the plaintiff ever put in any appli- 
cation for compensation. We therefore 
cannot consider the cheque for $165.71 
accepted by the plaintiff as being on 
account of compensation. 


‘‘Evidence shows that during the week 
days a cage man is continuously in 
charge of cage while in operation but 
on Sundays and idle days no cage man 
is employed. We are therefore of opin- 
ion that a cage man should be in charge 
of cage at all times while in operation 
and if this precaution had been emp!oy- 
ed this accident to the plaintiff would 
not have occured. We therefore be- 
lieve that the defendant is responsible 
for injuries done the plaintiff.’’ 


The company based its appeal on the 
following grounds: (1) There was no 
evidence from which the jury could 
reasonably infer any negligence on the 
part of the defendant, or from which 
they could infer that any negligence of 
the defendant was the cause of the 
accident; (2) the evidence showed that 
the accident was the result of and 
caused by the plaintiff’s own negli- 
gence; (3) the evidence showed that 
the plaintiff had accepted compensation 
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under the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; 
(4) the jury’s finding that the plaintiff 
had not accepted compensation because 
he had made no claim for it was not 
really a finding that he had not accepted 
compensation; (5) the jury returned no 
finding as to whether or not the plaintiff 
had been guilty of negligence which was 
the cause of the accident. 

The court declared that in the verdict 
of the jury only one ground of negli- 
gence was sustained, namely: that the 
defendant company should have had a 
man at the bottom of the shaft on Sun- 
~ days as on other days and that the acci- 
dent would not have happened if such 
a man had been there, and therefore 
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the company were responsible for it. 
The evidence showed that the plaintiff 
knew that the cages were liable to be 
moved at any moment and that by 
giving signals he could secure complete 


control of the cages and be absolutely 


safe, and he admitted after the accident 
that he ought to have notified the engin- ~ 
eer. The court therefore held that the 
plaintiff’s own omission was obviously 
the real cause of the accident, and 
plaintiff’s being guilty of the culpable 
omission was sufficient to defeat his 
claim at common law. The appeal was 
therefore allowed and the action dis- 
missed with costs. (Alberta—Mwir vs. 
Canadian Pacific Radlway.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a review of a special 
report published by the Department on 
Labour Organization in Canada during 
1920. It also contains a brief summary 
of a report of a Joint Conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries in 
Canada which has been issued as a sup- 
plement. 


The month 


in brief 


_ At the beginning of April unemploy- 
ment among trade unions was 16.48 per 
cent of the total membership as compared 
with 16.12 at the beginning of March 
and 3.13 at the beginning of April, 1920. 
According to returns received from 
about 5,000 firms there was a slight im- 
provement each week in the volume of 
employment, but the net gains were 
smalier than the losses reewsiered in the 
previous month. 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods continued to decline, 
averaging $12.74 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $13.23 in March, 
$15.99 in April, 1920, $13.35 in April, 
iis apd 26(.o2 in April, TOTS, the 
index number of wholesale prices for 
April fell to 253.7, as compared with 
263.1 for March, 353. 1 for April, 1920, 
219.6 for April, L919, and -136:7 for 
April, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during April than 
during March but less than in April, 


1920. There were in existence during 
the month 19 strikes involving about 
3,697 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 57,071 working days. At the 
end of the month there were on record 
10 strikes involving about 1,577 POR 
people. 


Proceedings During April the De- 
under the partment received a re- 
Industrial port from one Board of 
Disputes Conciliation and  In- 
Investigation vestigation established 
Act to deal with a dispute 


between the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa and certain of its 
employees being firemen, members of 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters. Seven applications were re- 
ceived for the establishment of Boards, 
and a Board was established in connee- 
tion with one of these applications. 


In accordance with a 
request of the National 
Joint Conference Board 
of the Building 
and Construction Indus- 
tries in Canada, a joint 
conference of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in these indus- 
tries was held at Ottawa on May 3-6, 
on the invitation of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The request of the Board was 
in the following terms: ‘‘That this Na- 
tional Joint Conference Board requests 


Joint Confer- 
ence of Build- 
ing and Con- 
struction 
Industries 
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the Minister of Labour to call a Joint 
Industrial Conference in the Canadian 
Building and Construction Industry at 
as early a date as possible, attendance 


not to exceed thirty representatives each 
from employers and employees. It being 
understood that it is possible for the 
Minister to call the conference on a 
similar financial basis to the previous 
National Joint Conference, we recom- 
mend that such similar arrangement be 
made. Suitable representatives to the 
conference shall be selected by the repre- 
sentatives parties to this National Joint 
Conference Board. It is understood 
that each side shall give to the other, 
in advanee, a list of the thirty repre- 
sentatives chosen by them. The date 
selected as most suitable for such con- 
ference was the first week of May, com- 
mencing with Tuesday, May 3. It was 
suggested that a committee of four, com- 
posed of two from each side, should 
meet and discuss the agenda.’’ The 
agenda of the conference was as follows: 
(1) Existing conditions in our industry ; 
(a) Shortage of dwelling, commercial 
and public buildings, (b) seasonal na- 
ture of the industry and_ possible 
methods of regulation. (2) Apprentice- 
ship and craftsmanship; (a) considera- 
tion of National Joint Conference Board 
proposals; (b) development of tech- 
nical training. (3) Costs and produc- 
tion; (a) faetors in building costs, (b) 
efficiency and its relation to production, 
(c) hours of labour, (d) wages and their 
relation to cost of living. (4) Condi- 
tions of employment; (a) distribution 
of labour, (b) unemployment insurance, 
(ce) industrial safety. (5) Development 
of Joint Industrial Councils. 


Unanimous resolutions based on com- 
mittee reports were adopted by the con- 
ference on all the five items of the 
agenda. ; 


A report of the proceedings of this 
eonference, Bulletin No. 3. Industrial 
Relation Series, has been issued by the 
Department of Labour as a supplement 
to the present number of the Lasour 
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GAZETTE. 
tails of a proposed scheme for a national 
apprenticeship system in the building 
and. construction industries with rules 
and regulations governing local appren- 
itceship councils and a form of inden- 
ture of apprenticeship. It also contains 
a proposed constitution to govern local 
joint industrial councils in the building 
and construction industries. 


Proposed The executives of the 
Sliding Scale unions affiliated with 
in British the National Federation 
Building Trades o f Building Trades 
Operatives met in’ Lon- 
don on Mareh 2, 1921. The fol- 
lowing statement on their pro- ~ 


ceedings was issued: ‘‘The report of 
the Wages and Conditions Councils set 
up for the industry has been submitted 
to the full joint executives of the build- 
ing trades unions, and they have decided 
to recommend acceptance of the same by 
the constituent bodies and members. The 
principle of the scheme is that on the 
reduction in the cost of living by a clear 
6.5 point in any period of six months, 
a reduction in wages of a halfpenny an 
hour comes into operation. <A fall of 
13 points in the cost of living would 
mean a decrease in wages of a penny 
an hour. The halfpenny decrease auto- 
matically works from a basis of 170 
points above the pre-war cost of living.’’ 
The sliding seale referred to is based 
on the British Labour Gazette cost of 
living number of retail prices, rents, ete. 


The proposal was submitted to the 
constituent unions of the Federation for 
their opinion on April 4, 1921, but full 
returns are not yet to hand, although 
the general indication seems to point to 
the fact that the proposals will be ac- 
cepted both by the master builders and 
If ratification takes place, the 
National Wages and Conditions Couneil 
will proceed to deal with all outstanding 
notices for alterations and conditions 
now pending, but any decision they may 
give will not be effective until the First 
of August. 


This report contains the de-- 
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The Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Mary- 
land conducted an in- 
dustrial survey of the 
United States in March, the results of 
which have been embodied in a compre- 
hensive chart contained in a report of 
the survey issued by the company in 
April. This is the second industrial 
survey conducted by the company the 
first having taken place last September. 
A questionnaire containing 36 questions 
was sent to 1,049 cities and towns in 
all parts of the country and submitted 
by the company’s representatives to 
leading business and professional men. 
For the purposes of the survey the coun- 
try was divided into nine geographic 
divisions, but the investigation showed 
that in many respects uniform condi- 
tions prevailed in all localities. No 
marked resumption of industrial activity 
was reported. Buying by the public 
was still restricted, but cancellation of 
orders had ceased. Retailers had not 
stocked up in expectation of a good 
spring business and retail prices had not 
been reduced in the same proportion as 
wholesale prices, although the cost of 
living had appreciably diminished since 
last September. Massachusetts and New 
York were the only states that reported 
the existence of strikes, but appreciable 
wage reductions were reported in all the 
states except [lhnois. These reductions 
were chiefly in the building and metal 
trades. In all districts the productivity 
of labour per man had increased since 
September. In New England and the 
mountain division building operations 
were decreasing, but elsewhere they were 
reported to be increasing. The need of 
building construction was felt every- 
where, the chief demand being for low 
priced dwellings, but sentiment was not 


favourable anywhere to proceeding with 
building operations at the present cost. 


Industrial! con- 
ditions in the 
' United States 
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National Con- The First National 
ference on Conference on workers’ 
workers’ educa- education in the United 
tion in United States was held in New 
States — York on April 2 and 3, 

at which there were 
present over two hundred trade union- 
ists, teachers and students. Reports 
presented to the Conference showed the 
existence of twenty-five workers’ educa- 
tional enterprises in the United States. 
The total enrollment in twenty-three of 
these (excluding the Rand School and 
the United Labour Education Commit- 
tee) carried on in twenty-two cities 
amounted to 4,670. All of these except 
three were set on foot since 1918. Most 
of these originated with city, state or 
local unions, as in the ease of the Trade 
Union colleges of Boston, Washington 
and Philadelphia. Educational work 
has also been ecarried.on by the Inter- 
national Garment Workers’ Union. 
Classes for workers have been conducted 
by Amherst College, and arrangements 
are being made by the college of Bryn, 
Mawr to provide an eight weeks’ course 
for women workers next summer. 


At the conference the ‘‘ Workers’ 
Edueational Bureau of America’’ was 
formed, for the purpose of directing and 
assisting in a national way the efforts 
of the workers to obtain education. The 
objects of the Bureau are to act as a 
clearing house of information; an or- 
ganization for publicity; a register of 
teachers; a laboratory on textbooks and 
other classroom materials, on syllabi of 
courses and methods of pedagogy; and 
an ageney for the collection and co-or- 
dination of statistics. Mr. James H. 
Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania 
is Chair- 
man of the Bureau and Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Columbia University, is 
Secretary. 


The United States 
Bureau of Mines and 
the National Safety 
Council recently  en- 
tered into a co-operative 
agreement providing for the appoint- 


Mine safety 
engineer ap- 
pointed in the 
United States 
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ment of a travelling mine safety en- 
gineer, whose duties will be: To visit 
the headquarters of the National Safety 
Council and familiarize himself with the 
work of its mining section, and visit and 
acquaint the mining company members 
of the Council with the scope of the 
technical safety service available to them 
through this agreement; to familiarize 
himself with the best methods of pre- 
venting accidents as demonstrated by 
the mining companies who are most 
advanced in this respect; to establish 
cordial relations with the mine superin- 
tendents and foremen, and disseminate 
suggestions looking to improved prac- 
tices, which shall be free from criticism 
of the practices he finds; to collect 
photographs, blue prints, sketches, and 
other information suitable for the pre- 
paration of ‘‘Safe Practices’’ leaflets of 
the National Safety Council and. bulle- 
tins, technical papers and other pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Mines; — to 
co-ordinate and develop the safety work 
of the mining section of the National 
Safety Council with the safety work of 
the Bureau of Mines; to disseminate 
among the operators, foremen and work- 
men in the mining industry, by personal 
visits and orally, the arguments for and 
against increased or new activity along 
any line of endeavour or research, look- 
ing to increased safety in the mining 
industry. . 


The Executive Cem- 
of International mittee of the Interna- 
Congress of tional Congress of Work- 
Working ing Women has _an- 
Women nounced that the second 

meeting of the Congress 
will be held at Geneva in October, 1921, 
one week previous to the opening of the 
Third International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations). The first meeting 
of the Congress was held at Washington 
in October, 1919, prior to the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference (see La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, November, 1919, page 
1318). The accredited trade union or- 
ganizations will be entitled to ten dele- 
gates for each country. 


Second meeting 
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The agenda for this meeting will in- 
clude: 1. The permanent constitution 
of the International Congress of Work- 
ing Women; 2. report on the resolution 
adopted at the Washington Congress in 
October, 1919; 3. discussion on the next 
steps in reconstruction; 4. ° discussion 
of the following questions on the agenda 
of the Third International Labour Con- 
ference (League of Nations): (1) Re- 
form of constitution of the governing 
body of the International Labour Office ; 
(2) agricultural questions; (a) the 
adaptation of the Washington decisions 
to agricultural labour, regulation of the 
hours of work, measures for the preven- 
tion of or providing against unemploy- 
ment, and protection of women and chil- 
dren; (b) technical agricultural educa- 
tion; (¢) living in conditions of agri- 
cultural workers; (d) guarantee of the 
rights of association and combination; 
(e) protection against accidents, sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age; (3) (a) 
disinfection of wool infected With anth- 
rax spores; (b) prohibition of the use 
of white lead in painting; (4) the. 
weekly rest day in industrial and com- 
mercial employment; (5) (a) the pro- 
hibition of the employment of any per- 
son under the age of 18 years as trimmer 
or stoker, and (b) compulsory medical 
examination of all children employed 
on board ship. 


Agricultural During the war, the 
employment Minister of Agriculture 
offices in of France formed an 
France © 


employment service for 
agricultural labour. In 
addition to a central office, the service 
consists of departmental offices estab- 
lished by agricultural associations, and 
frontier employment offices for foreign 
labour. These offices were re-organized 
last September and their duties were © 
defined as follows: To reeruit and place 
workers who are suited for farm work; 
to place unemployed of both sexes and 
disabled persons suited to agricultural 
work; to place tenant farmers, métayers 
and foremen; to recruit seasonal work- 
ers; to distribute military labour; to 
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arrange for the employment of young 
persons during school vacations; to dis- 
cover model farms suitable for appren- 
ticeship and to organize centres for ap- 
prenticeship ; to recruit apprentices and 
place them after apprenticeship; to 
issue an appeal to foreign workers with 
a view to their establishing correct re- 
lations with the immigration officers; to 
issue circular letters, pamphlets, ete., to 
employers, advising them as to the 
methods of treatment, housing and 
feeding of immigrants, which methods 
are to be in aceordanece with national 
tastes and customs; to ameliorate the 
conditions of life of rural workers; to 
make thorough investigation of the 
arrangement of work, etc. on farms; to 
publish monographs dealing with farms 
on which the labour problem has been 
satisfactorily solved; to inquire into 
questions of wages (estimating the value 
of wages paid in kind), bonuses, econ- 
omies effected in costs, family allow- 
ances, pensions, lodging accommodation, 
and the feeding of agricultural workers. 
Employers are required to pay the cost 
of hiring to supply the departmental 
bureau with funds for the cost of hiring 
and travelling expenses, the amount to 
be fixed by the bureau. Applicants for 
foreign labour may be required to de- 
posit an additional sum to provide com- 
pensation for employers who may suffer 
loss through the breaking of an engage- 
ment for which they are not responsible. 


Amsterdam 
Building Guild 


A building guild has 
been formed at Amster- 
dam for the purpose of 
earrying on building operations and 
forming similar organizations in other 
places in the Netherlands, with a view 
to the creation of a national guild. The 
Social Democratic, Syndicalist, Christ- 
ian and Catholic Building Unions: are 
each entitled to two members on the 
guild couneil, and provision is made for 
other unions to have representation on 
it. The objects of the Guild are similar 
to those of the Manchester Building 
Trades Guild, an account of which ap- 
peared in the Lapour Gazerre for 
April, 1920, on page 424. 
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The Directorate consists of a director, 
who attends to the general development 
of the guild and acts as its representa- 
tive in dealing with house proprietors 
and architects; the secretary, who must 
consu:t regularly with trade unions, see 
that guild workers keep trade union 
rules, collect statistics of wages, prices 
of materials and building costs, and pro- 
mote the formation of building guilds 
in other localities; and the administra- 
tor who acts as treasurer. Special rules 
are to be fixed concerning wages and 
conditions of work. The guild director- 
ate decides where a worker is to be em- 
ployed, and it may transfer him from 
one job to another at the end of an 
agreed period. If a guild worker | 
resigns from his trade union. he is 
struck off the guild list. 


The Italian General 
Federation of Labour, 
at a national confer- 
ence held at Leghorn 
in March, by a vote of 
1,435,873 to 432,588 rejected a resolut- 
ion censuring the moderate or progres- 
sive labour leaders and ealling for re- 
volutionary methods. This vote, accord- 
ing to the Rome correspondent. of The 
Survey (New York) ‘‘shows that the 
labouring masses have faith in gradual 
conquest, and are opposed to plunges in 
the dark and eatastrophie solutions by 
small revolts.’’ Early this year the 
Communists broke from the Socialist 
party, but continued as members of the 
Labour Federation in the hope of in- 
fluencing its policy. They contended 
that the labour movement was being 
eonduected by the present leaders in a 
bureaucratic spirit, that the real voice 
of the workers was suppressed by official 
‘‘mandarinism,’’ and that the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat could only be 
accomplished through direct: action by 
workers’ organizations. To these criti- 
cisms the more moderate party replied 
that the plans of the Communists were 
impracticable. The Federation more- 
over re-voted adherence to the Socialist 
party, an organization recently excom- 
municated by the Moscow Internation- 


Italian Labour 
Federation and 
International 
organizations 
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ale, in preference to the new Communist 
party. At the same time, however, a 
vote was carried that the Federation 
participate in the Moscow Internation- 
ale, on condition that the latter agrees 
to revoke its recent pronouncement and 
accepts the Socialist Party as officially 
representing the workers of Italy. 
Should the Moscow Communists decline 
to aecept this condition the General 
Federation will continue to be affiliated 
as at present with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. (See 
Lagour GazeTtr, January, 1921, page 
68.) The General Federation was or- 
ganized in. 1906 with 150,000 members, 
and has now a membership of two and 
- a half million workers. 


A report of the pro- 
ceedings of the eighth 
annual meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices, which Bus held at Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 20-22, 1920, has been published 
by the Department of Labour. 
count of this meeting appeared in the 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre for last 
October. 


Jottings 


In the April issue of the Lapour 
GAZETTE, on page 589. it was stated that 
minimum wage boards existed in the 
provinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
While a minimum wage act providing 
for a board became law in Quebec on 
March 17, 1919, and a similar law was 
passed in Nova Scotia in 1920, it ap- 
pears that boards have not yet been 
appointed in either of these provinces. 
In the latter province the law will come 
into force by proclamation. 


A convention of the International 
Typographical Union will- be held at 
Quebee city in August next. 


Under a group insurance contract 
recently signed by the city of Calgary 
for its employees, linemen of the electric 
hght department as well as firemen and 
policemen have been entered. on the list 
for free accident and sick benefit insur- 
ance from the city. The contract also 
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provides that employees who leave the 
service of the city may continue their 
policies by assuming all premium char- 
ges and paying same to the eity. 


The annual report of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety <Asso- 
ciation states that in the pulp and paper 
industry, including wood operations, 
compensable accidents increased from 
1,461 non-fatal and 16 fatal in 1918 to 
1,563 non-fatal and 13 fatal in 1919. 
During the same period the number of 
full year workers increased from 10,045 
to 10, 200, and the time lost decreased 
from 22 489 days to 21,003 days. In 
order to stimulate interest in accident 
prevention work, a competition for the 
best accident record for 1921 has been 
inaugurated. The mills are divided 
into two groups and the prizes take the 
form of two shields. The expenses of 
the association for 1920 amounted to 
$4564 as compared with $4,008 in 1919. 

The Ontario Motor League has offer- 
ed, through the Ontario Safety League, 
140 cash prizes ranging in value from . 
$1 to $10, and totalling $200, to school 
children in Ontario (a) of 12 years and 
under, and (b). of 13 years and over, 
for compositions in English, prose or 
verse, upon ‘‘ How Childe en May Help 
to Avoid Motor Accidents.’ Prose 
compositions must be confined to 150 
words, and poetry to 16 lines. The con- 
test will close June 1, 1921. Further 
particulars may be obtained by writing 
to Safety Essay Contest, Ontario Safety 
League, 189 Church Street, Toronto. 


The women’s section of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board have 
decided to give special instruction in 
first aid work to women employees of 
factories and shops in Alberta. 


A bil providing for the establishment 
of the 8-hour day in all industries of. 
Manitoba was rejected by a committee 
of the provincial legislature on April 
26. The vote was 12 for reporting the 
bill and 29 against. 


The ladies’ auxiliary of the Joan of 
Are Institute, Ottawa, have completed 
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arrangements for the opening of a club 
room for household workers where mem- 
bers may rest: or entertain their friends. 
The room will be under the supervision 
of the institute, and two members of the 
auxiliary will attend each evening from 
7 to 10.30 p.m. An annual fee of $1 
will be charged to members. 


Professor L. W. Gill, Director of 
Technical Education for Canada, re- 
cently visited Halifax and other centres 
on the east coast in connection with 
establishing vocational classes for fisher- 
men. <A conference of university re- 
presentatives and a number of the lead- 
ing fishermen of the province was held 
at Dalhousie University. Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, Director of Technical Eduea- 
tion for Nova Scotia, stated that classes 
for fishermen would be commenced in 
selected centres throughout the pro- 
vinee. 


The amount required to cover the ex- 
penditure for vocational education in 
New Brunswick for the current year is 
estimated at $30,000, whereas the total 
expenditure for this purpose last year 
amounted to $13,028. 


By a law of the Swiss government 
whith became effective on February 1, 
1921, there has been established a Fed- 
eral Department of Labour as a section 
of the Department of National Eeon- 
omics. 


The tenth congress of the Internat- 
ional Co-operative Alliance will be held 
at Basle, Switzerland, during the week 
of August 22, next. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
holding of this year’s International 
Mine Rescue and First Aid meeting at 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 1-3. Dele- 
gates representing Canada, England, 
France, and Belgium are expected to 
attend. A conference will be held dur- 
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ing the meeting on standardization of 
mine rescue methods. There will also 
be displayed commercial exhibits of 
mine rescue apparatus. 


According to a report by the United 
States Consul-general at Stockholm, the 
eight-hour law of Sweden which became 
effective on January 1, 1920, resulted in 
the following year in a decline in pro- 
duction proportionate to the decrease in 
the hours of labour. In 1919 the work- 
ing time in industrial establishments 
was 5114 hours per week; and the re- 
duction to 48 hours lessened the output 
in the following year by 7 per cent. 
The Government accordingly has com- 
missioned the. Royal Social Board 
(Kungl. Socialstyre!sen) to investigate 
the report upon the advisibility of a 
modification of the law. : 


Under an unemployment relief plan 
recently adopted in the zine lead dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, the mining compan- 
ies and the miners pay equal amounts 
into a fund which is.spent by a Central 
association on. productive local work 
earried out by the unemployed. In 
three weeks ending March 5, the Asso- 
elation raised $2,700, of which the min- 
ing companies gave $1,000, and the em- 
ployed miners an equal amount by pay-_ 
ing 25 cents per week each, the balanee 
coming from mine supply houses and 
individua's. Unemployed miners were 
given work on the local roads at $2 per 
day. 


Announcement has been made of the 
eighteenth economic essay contest for 
prizes donated by the Chicago tailoring 
firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Two 
prizes, a first of $1,000, and a second of 
$500, are offered in Class B, which in- 
eludes undergraduates of any American 
college. Class A is open to any other 
American without restriction, a_ first 
prize of $300, and a second prize of 
$200, being offered in this elass. 
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INDUSTRLAL CONDITIONS DURING APRIL, 1921 





1.—General Review 


* 
~ 


Industry continued to decline during 
the first two weeks of the month, the 

downward tendency in 
the second week being 

exaggerated by fluctua- 

tions in the Iron and 
Steel group resulting from temporary 
shutdown of railway shops. In the 
third week the re-opening of these shops 
over-emphasized to a certain extent the 
upward movement shown in the indus- 
tries generally, but in the fourth week 
this ‘upward movement was shown 
in its normal proportions. In those in- 
dustries that showed any noticeable 
change during the month, such changes 
were of a fluctuating nature. Logging, 
which was due for the usual seasonal 
decline upon the closing down of winter 
camps, showed losses in all except the 
fourth week of the month, when in- 
creased activity in river driving in Que- 
bee and in general operations in British 
Columbia, occasioned a favourable bal- 
ance. On the other hand Lumber, by 
reason of seasonal resumption of activity 
in saw mills, showed decided gains in 
the latter half of the month; in the 
first two weeks the season was not suf- 
ficiently advanced to permit of much 
expansion. In.the Manufacturing in- 
dustries the Iron and Steel group lost 
ground considerably, an upward move- 
ment in the third week of the month 
being a result merely of the abnormal 
movement in railway shops already 
noted. The Textile group showed steady 
reductions throughout the month, largely 
in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Much the same situation prevailed in 
Rubber products. Toward the end of 
the month the Leather industry, more 
especially in the foot-wear section, ex- 


perienced a fairly substantial recovery, 
chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. The 
only notable movement in Food products 
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Market 


with seven during March, 1921. 


Was a seasonal revival in fish canning 
and packing on the Atlantie and Pacific 
coasts. Another gain of some import- 
ance was in the Tobacco industry, chiefly 
in Quebec. During the month Railway 
Transportation, Construction and Main- 
tenance exhibited a general decline, 
many employees being laid off. On 
the other hand, Water Transportation 
slightly increased its operations, shifting 
from the winter ports of the Maritime 
Provinces to the St. Lawrence and Up- 
per Lake ports; on the West coast ac- 
tivity was somewhat less marked than 
usual. The Mining situation varied 
according to districts; in Nova Seotia 
the situation was unfavourable, while in 
Northern Ontario metalliferous mining 
commenced seasonal activity, and in the 
West the coal situation swung from a 
decline in the early part of the month 
to a shght advance during the last week. 


’ The loss of time on account of indus- 

trial disputes was greater than during 
March, 1921, but not as 
great as during April, 
1920. There were in 
existence at some time or other during 
the month 19 strikes, involving 3,697 
workpeople and resulting in an esti- 
mated time loss of 57,071 working days; 
as compared with 26 strikes, 3,252 work- 
people and 52,928 working days -in 
March, 1921; and 44 strikes, 6,349 work- 
people and 84,099 working days in April, 
1920. On April 1, there were on record 
9 strikes affecting 1,159 workpeople. 
Ten strikes were reported as having 
commenced during April, as compared 
Three 
of the strikes commencing prior to April 
and six of the strikes commencing dur- 
ing April were reported terminated, 
leaving 10 strikes, involving 1,577 work- 
people on record at the end of the 
month. AD 


Strikes 
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The downward movement of prices 
continued during April, the most im- 
portant changes being 
declines in prices of 
grains and hogs with 
Seasonal decreases in butter, cheese, 
milk and eggs. In materials there were 
again numerous declines in leather, tex- 
tiles, metals and building materials. 
There were increases in cattle and beef 
and a rise in sugar of 50 cents per 
hundred pounds. The Departmental 
index number of wholesale prices was 
down to 253.7 compared with 263.1 for 
March, 353.1 for April, 1920, 279.6 for 
April, 1919, 269.4 for April, 1918 and 
136.7 for April, 1914. 


4 
In retail prices, the average cost of a 


Prices 
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list of staple foods in sixty cities was 
$12.74 for April as compared with 


$13.23 for March, $15.99 for April, 1920, 
$13.35 for April, 1919, $12.57 for April, 
1918, and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
chief changes for the month were in 
eggs and in potatoes, decrease in these 
commodities accounting for a fall of 36 
cents out of 50 cents in the budget. 
Sugar and butter showed slight in- 
creases, meats were practically un- 
changed and there were slight decreases 
in rolled oats, rice, prunes and evaporated 
apples. In fuel, coal was slightly lower, 
as igs usual in the spring for a short 
time. Rent showed a slight increase in 
the average and further increases to 
become effective in May were reported. 





Il.—Industries and Trades 


Logging 


THe logging situation in the Maritime 

provinees reflected the usual season- 
al decline consequent upon the closing 
down of the winter camps. An added 
factor in the general slackness was the 
unsatisfactory condition of the lumber 
market. The situation varied but little 
between districts; possibly there was 
less activity in this industry at Hauirax, 
SYDNEY, and FREDERICTON than at NEw 
Guascow and Moncton. Disputes be- 
tween employers and men over the re- 
sumption of the ten-hour day are said 
to have been responsible in part for 
the stated intention of several large 
firms to leave their drives in the streams 
this season rather than to bring them 
out to the mills as usual. In the Pro- 
vinece.of Quebec the seasonal decline in 
camp work was partly offset by an in- 
crease in river driving, water conditions 
being favourable in all districts. There 
was a notable increase in activity at 
St. GaprieL de Branpon, La TvuqQus, 
St. Jovirk Srarion and Huu. At 
Montrean and Munco there was little 


change, while at Loutsevinte, BrEAKry- 


VILLE and THREE Rivers there were re- 
ductions in staffs. In Ontario condit- 


lons were not so favourable, the ces- 
sation of work in camps overbalancing 
river-driving activities. In Northern 
Ontario at Cogsaut, NortH Bay, Sup- 
BURY and Timmins, the amount of pulp- 
wood cut this year exceeded that of 
other years, but the market was not 
active and the companies did not ap- 
pear anxious to start driving. At Prem- 
BROKE the Ottawa river drive had start- 
ed, though not to the extent of last year. 
At Fort Wiriram and Port ArrHur, 
bush work was curtailed greatly and 
river driving had commenced. In Mani- 
toba the situation was somewhat simi- 
lar. At Tux Pas the closing down of 
lumber camps caused slackness, only 
partially offset by river work. There 
were slight declines in the volume of 
business in the Prince ALBERT district. 
In British Columbia the situation was 
reversed; there was the usual seasonal 
increase in activity consequent upon the 
opening of the summer camps in com- 
bination with river driving. Work at 
Fernie and NELSON was temporarily 
delayed by snow and shortage of water. 
CRANBROOK, NANAIMO and , PRINCE 
GEORGE districts did not develop much 
activity, in contrast with Prince Rv- 
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PERT and REVELSTOKE, where work had 
started fairly well. In VANCOUVER dis- 
trict the industry was reported to be 
only some 50 per cent active with wages 
decidedly lower. 
Mining 

On the whole, the coal mining situa- 
tion in the Maritime Provinces was un- 
favourable. At AMHERST and INVER- 
Ness this industry was still slack, and at 
New Guascow and SypDNEY the mines 
were working only part time. With the 
re-opening of navigation a slight im- 
provement took place, with further im- 
provement anticipated. In QUEBEC 
there was fair activity in the asbestos 
mines, notably in SHERBROOKE district. 


Quarrying companies in this district - 


and in QuEBEC district resumed normal 
operations. In Onrario there was a 
fairly general seasonal resumption of 
work in metalliferous mining. Mines 
already. operating at CopaLT remained 
open, though there were no indications 
of the re-cpening of those recently shut 
down. It was stated that the market 
price of silver remained at a level which 
renders production unprofitable for 
some properties. In the KirKLAND LAKE 
district there were good prospects of in- 
creased seasonal expansion, due in part 
to new developments. A temporary 
stoppage at the Nipisstina MINE was 
eaused by fire. In Norta Bay and 
Supsury districts the industry was still 
inactive, but at TrmMINs the mines were 
gradually increasing the scale of their 
Operations aS power once more became 
available. — 


In Manitoba there was promise of 
growing activity in the FLinruon dis- 
trict. In Alberta there was some im- 
provement in the coal mining situation ; 
at DRUMHELLER one mine had re-opened 
and at EpmontTon there was increased 
activity at the Brule mines. The Sul- 
livan mine at Kimpreruey, B. C. was 
operating normally, but no silver-lead 
mines in that district were open. Coal 
mines at Ferrniz, Coan CREEK and 
MicHEL were running on part time. At 
NANAIMO one large coal company was 
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running on part time and practically 
all mines were operating irregularly. At 
GRANBY and NELSon there was only 
sheht activity, and the silver-lead mines 
in the SLocaNn district were still closed. 
Gold and gold-copper properties were 
producing very little. 


The Manufacturing Industries 


In the Maritime provinces the most 
notable improvement in food products 
‘was in fish and lobster 
eanning and _ packing, 
a seasonal development. 
At New  Guascow, 
while the lobster factories were operat- 
ing normally, it was reported that the 
low price of fish meant reduction in 
factory operations. Biscuit factories 
and sugar refineries in the Maritime 
distriet were about normal, but other 
lines showed slackness. At HaA.irax 
plants of all descriptions were working 
with minimum staffs. At MOonrTrREAL 
the strike of meat cutters was still a 
factor in the subnormal condition of 
abattoirs, while flour and feed and 
allied lines showed no recovery com- 
pared with last month. There was a 
noticeable gain, however, in the tobacco 
industry. In Qvepec abattoirs and 
packing houses were somewhat below 
normal. Dairy and creamery operat- 
ions had been. resumed and business in 
these lines was fairly brisk throughout 
the province. At PrrTreRBoRovUGH all 
firms engaged in manufacturing food 
products were experiencing quiet con- 
ditions, while at Brantrorp the biscuit 
companies were running full time with 
full staffs. At CHaTHam a _ packing- 
house strike over a reduction in wages 
caused a temporary shut-down, but 
business was later resumed. Plants in 
this group at KrrcHENER were reported 
as normal. Throughout the Prairie 
Provinces food manufacturing plants 
were running below normal. The same 
conditions obtained in British Columbia 
with the notable exception of plants in 
fish canning and packing districts, 
which were busy with the seasonal in- 
take. 


Foop 
PRODUCTS. 


ee 
. 4 ‘ 
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This industry was still experiencing 


depression throughout the Maritime 

provinees. At Hauirax 
IRON AND the rolling mills, found- 
STEEL ries and machine shops 
PRODUCTS. were’ working with re- 


duced. staffs; at NEw 
Guascow the shops had laid off men 
and the steel and coal works were prac- 
tically closed. With the exception of a 


nail mi!l and 16 inch mill all operating 


plants were on part time. At NortH 
SYPNEY a foundry was re-opened on 
part time; another firm which had no 
new orders in sight were using their 
siaff in local improvements to the plant. 
The engineering works at AMHERST 
were practically idle. At SACKVILLE 
moulders and polishers lost some time 
through an industrial dispute. At 
MONCTON some men were laid off in the 
raiiway shops, and other plants were 
searcely normal. Rolling mills and 
forging plants at Montreau showed in- 
creased activity, but. steel shipbuilding 
and repairing, railway car _ shops, 
machinery plants and locomotive works 
were reducing staffs. 
shipyards were discharging employees; 
the yards at Turee Rivers showed no 
change. At SHERBROOKE machinery 
piants were slightly reduced; the same 
eondition prevailed in the bridge works 
at Lacutnge.. Arsenal work at QUEBEC, 
the cartridge plant at BRowNsBuRG and 
sewing machine plant at St. JoHN’s 
were about normal. At BELLEVILLE 
ne railway shop laid off a considerable 
number of employees; at Kinaston the 
locomotive works had made further re- 
duetions in staff. At OsHawa the motor 
industry showed symptoms of seasonal 
revival but foundries reduced staffs and 


were working only part time. At 
PETERBOROUGH the cream _ separator 
plant reduced its staff and other 


branches of the industry were very 
slack. At Sr. CATHARINES some tool 
companies still remained closed “and 
other large plants were carrying on cur- 
tailed operations. At CHATHAM motor 
companies were increasing their output 
while agricultural implement firms 
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were running only part time. Sewing 
machine plants at GuELeH reduced 


staffs and other branches were likewise 
in a depressed condition. At Lonpon 
the railway shops were running short 
time and making reductions; the situat- 
10n was much the same at St, THomas. 
At Sarnia foundries and bridge works 
anticipated improvement and were ad- 
ding slightly to stafis, while stove firms 
were still working part time only. At 
TORONTO agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery, sheet metal, foundry and 
machine shop and steel car plants were 
contracting payrolls, while slight in- 
creases in activity were shown by steam 
engine and boiler firms, steel shipyards 
and wire fence plants. At WINDSOR 
motor companies were working five 
days. per week instead of four as for- 
meriy. At Fort Wixuiam the ear plant 
closed down indefinitely and laid off a 
large number of employees. At Port 
ARTHUR the ship yards were finishing 


_ their last order with no others in sight. 


Throughout the PRarriIn PRovincss the 
situation was much the same; in general 
there was a decided depression. At 
WinnipeG the railway shops were 
averaging only three days per week and 
other firms experienced little change. In 
British Columbia conditions were re- 
heved somewhat by activity in ship 
building at Princk Rupert, but. in 
VANCOUVER and VicToriA the industry 
as a whole was dull. 


In the Maritime Provinces and in the 
Province of Quebee the leather industry 
experienced more fav- 


LEATHER ourable conditions but 
AND RUBBER rubber factories contin- 
PRODUCTS. ued to release employ- 


ees. At AmMuERST the 
boot and shoe company was giving some 
of their staff casual employment; in 
QureBEC, MonTREAL and St. HYAcINTHE 
most boot and shoe firms were working 
full time again and increasing their 
staffs. In MonrrEaL, GRANBY and S87. 
JEROME rubber plants almost without 
exception were running below normal. 
At St. CaTHARINEs the rubber company 
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had closed down indefinitely, at Krr- 
CHENER rubber piants were running 
part time only, with about half the 
usual number of employees. At Sr. 
THomas, LONDON and ‘Toronto shoe 
factories were again quite busy, but 
rubber factories were operating at much 
less than capacity. 


In the Maritime Provinces lumbering 
experienced the usual spring revival. 
At Sypnry and Mon- 


LUMBER CrOoN saw mills were 
PRODUCTS. again in operation. 
Many large mills in 


New Brunswick were operating on a 10- 
hour day basis with about 15 per cent 
reduction in wages. Barrel and other 
wood products factories were about nor- 


mal. At *FREDERICTON a mill strike 
somewhat interfered with production. 
At Amuerst the mills were working 
fairly steadily. In the Province of 
QUEBEC the situation was not so good. 
At Huu, St. Pacomsz, SAYABEC, QUE- 
BEC, BrauHaRNOIS and CoatTicooK the 
lumber mil!s were running on reduced 
staffs; at CoWANVILLE and MonTREAL 
there was little change; at Soret, 
BREAKEYVILLE and Port HETCHEMEN 
there was increased activity. At Mown- 
TREAL, and SHERBROOKE wood and fur- 
niture factories were running at nor- 
mal. In the Province of Ontario there 
was an increase in activity in this 
group, due largely to resumption of 
work in saw mills. At PEMBROKE it 
was anticipated that all mills would be 
running by the beginning of May. At 
PrreRBOROUGH the local mills completed 
repairs and began cutting stock. At 
KrrcHENER the wood working factories, 
including pianos, were still below nor- 
mal, working only about four days per 
week with reduced staffs. The saw mills 
had recommenced operations at SARNIA. 
In Manitoba conditions were not so 
favourable as in Ontario; but mill 
activities were to be resumed at an early 
date. At VANCOUVER it was reported 
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that saw mills in the Fraser district 
were cutting only about half the 
quantity of last year. At PRINCE Rv- 
PERT, however, miils were operating on 
the same seale as in 1920. At Nanaimo 
operations had not yet been resumed 
but at Nreuson, Prince Groran, REVEL- 
STOKE, and F'ERNIE mills had reopened, 
and in NEw WESTMINSTER there had 
been improvement in this industry. 


Conditions in Pulp and Paper mills 
in the Maritime Provinces on the -whole 
were slightly better. At 


PULP AND Moncron the _ pulp 
PAPER mills had recommenced 
PRODUCTS. operations with wages 


greatly reduced. and 
working 10 hours per day. Near Sr. 
JOHN a new pulp and paper mill was 
manufacturing fibre packing cases and 
packing material. The same firm was 
also developing a mill at Brar River. 
At CHatHam and St. JOHN there was 
increased activity. At, LiverRpoou the 
mills made reductions in the number of 
employees. In the Province of Quebec 
the situation was similar. At HULL, 
SHAWINIGAN Fauus, DONNACONA, 
BaGcorvitLtE and La TuQueE there were 
minor increases in activity; this was 
much more marked at CHICOUTIMI, 
while at KENOGAMI there was no change. 
At CHANDLER, Cap MAGDELEINE, THREE 
Rivers, Winpsor Minis and East An- 
aus reductions were made in staffs and 
operations were curtailed. Paper box 
factories throughout the province were 
about normal. In Ontario there was a 
decided decrease in activity at SMooTH 
Rock Fauus, HaAwkrspury, OTTAWA, 
and CoRNWALL and to a less extent at 
SauLtt Ste Marin, Toronto, Iroquois 
Fauts and Hspanoua. The beaver board 
plant at THorotp lost heavily by fire. 
The industry was slightly better than 
the previous month at SturaEon Fas, 
but the situation was unfavourable in 
the province as a whole. In British 
Columbia the situation was slightly im- 
proved. A new pulp and paper com- 
pany was beginning operations at 
PRINCE RUPERT. 
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In the Maritime Provinees the textile 
industry was dull. At AmMueErRsT the 


woollen mills were still 
closed; at Moncton the 
woollen mills were 
about. normal, but the 
eotton mills were running only three 
days per week and the linen mills were 
still closed down. In the Province of 
Quebee the industry was much brisker. 
In MonTrEAL a few large firms made 
slight reductions in staffs, but others 
showed increases, more especially in 
garments, thread, yarn and cloth. At 
QurEBEC the corset plant was more 
active; at SHERBROOKE and THREE Riv- 
ers thread, yarn and cloth plants main- 
ly showed gains. Hosiery and knit 
goods at St. HyactnruE showed a de- 
cline, employees being let out. At St. 
JoHN’s, Macoa and MOoNTMORENCY 
Fauus the thread, yarn and cloth mills 
showed uniform gains, while at VALLEY- 
FIELD the cotton mills were below nor- 
mal. At PrrersoroucH the textile 
business was better than for some 
months, but factories were not yet run- 
ning at full capacity. 
Aringes silk, knitting and hair cloth 
plants were operating with reduced 
staffs, trade being somewhat dull. At 


TEXTILE © 
PRODUCTS. 


CHATHAM the textile plants were run-: 


ning full time, while. at GuELPH the 
spinning mills were working only three 
days per week. The Felt factory at 
KiTcHENER was closed down. At. To- 
RONTO thread, yarn and cloth plants 
showed slightly increased activity; 
knitting and hosiery plants showed 
small declines, while the garment firms 
had changed but little as compared with 
the previous month. 


Through the Maritime Provinces 
generally other industries were operat- 
ing with reduced staffs, 


MISCELLAN- with the exception of 
mous Manu- the oil company . at 
FACTURING. Hauirax where  busi- 

ness in that line was 
fair. In Quesec brick making was 


fairly good, in anticipation of the build- 
ing demand, while paints, varnishes, 
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chemicals and drugs were normally 
active. In Monrreau brass, bronze and 
copper products showed improvement. 
Jewellery firms in MonTREAL and SHER- 
BROOKE were reducing staffs. At SHAw- 
INGAN Fauus the aluminum plant, and 
at MAISONNEUVE the can factory were 
below normal. The nickel plant at 
DeEscHENES laid off 300 men with a view 
ultimately to closing the plant. In 
Ontario conditions were similar. Brick 
and tile making was resuming normal 
operation in view of building demands. 
In Hamitton an American brush com- 
pany opened a new branch in that line. | 
In GuEetpeH plants producing electrical 
accessories reduced their staffs and 
other lines were running short time, in 
some cases at only about 30 per cent 
capacity. At KircHENer the situation 
remained below normal and at SARNIA 
oil companies had laid off a number of 
workers. In the Prairie Provinces con- 
ditions generally were dull, an except- 
ion being the briquetting plant at Hs- . 
TEVAN, Saskatchewan, which had com- 
menced operating at full capacity. In 
British Columbia oil firms were dull 
and explosive plants running less than 
full time. 


Construction 


The value of building permits in 56 
cities during March amounted to $6,- 
610,703 as compared with $3,216,085 
(revised figure) in February. The Can- 
adian Pacific, Grand Trunk and Canad- 
ian National Railways reported an in- 
crease in the volume of employment af- 
forded on railway construction, includ- 
ing maintenance of way, during the 
month of April, there being some 2,400 
more persons on the payrolls of these 
companies at the end of April than at 
the end of March. The chief item in 
this increase was the addition of about 
1,500 employees to the staff of the Can- | 
adian Pacific Railway. In the Mari- 
time provinees generally building oper- 
ations were getting under way but 


slowly. At Amuegrst there was little 
or no construction work, but road 
work was starting and there was 
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some double tracking to be done by 
the railways. At Hauirax construction 
was brisker, with longer hours and 
lower wages, and with road construc- 
tion also beginning. As yet there had 
been no activity in this line in NEw 
GuLascow, though survey parties were 
out on the highways. Material had 
arrived for the new marine slip in SyYD- 
NEY; beyond that there were repair jobs 
only. At Moncron also construction 
work was getting under way very slow- 
ly, the bulk of the work being casual re- 
pairs. In this city there was some diffi- 
culty in adjusting the wage scale. At 
Sr. Joun some power house and Ied- 
eral Government construction work was 
commencing, as also a new dry dock. 
In Monrtreau the building industry was 
very quiet. QurEBEC had commenced re- 
pair work only, with lessened activity 
on the docks. In Norra Bay building 
was practically at a stand-still, but con- 
siderable railroad construction was com- 
mencing. At Timmins work was slow in 
commencing but the mining companies 
' were preparing for extensive construc- 
tion work on houses. At BELLEVILLE 
the provincial highway started oper- 
ations, as also at Kinesron, but build- 
ing was practically at a standstill.. In 
OtTrawa and ToronTO much construc- 
tion work was being held up until the 
wage schedules should be worked out. 
At PEMBROKE ‘some smali contracts 
were commenced and at 
there was some improvement in this in- 
dustry. . WInpDsor also was held up by 
wage disagreements, and at numerous 


other pomts the situation was develop- | 


ing very slowly. In -Manitoba much 
the same conditions prevailed. At 
Branpon the railway bridge staff was 
reduced and all construction work was 
cancelled. Local construction as yet 
had searecely begun. At WinnipPEaG the 
wage schedule was not yet settled and 
hence there was no pronounced activity. 
- At Tur Pas some construction work on 
the Hudson’s Bay railway was started 
but at other points this industry was 
very quiet. Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported much the same state of affairs; 
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SASKATOON and Reena had little 
demand for the building trades, while 
in CALGARY there was only slight activ- 
ity. In Alberta generally a few large 
contracts had improved the situation 
somewhat; thus at EDMONTON work was 
commencing on telephone construction 
and a municipal building. In British 
Columbia the Government road crews 
were going out to work, although there 
was a decline in wages. At New WEst- 
MINSTER there was some activity in con- 
struction work and at Vicroria railway 
work, both steam and electric, had re- 
vived, also operations on the dry dock. 
At VANCOUVER there was little call for 
men for the railroads compared with 
previous years; wages were lower and 
hours longer for extra gangs. In other 
parts of the province construction work 
was mainly in logging roads, building 
saw mills and repair work, although 
at Prince Rupert the industry was 
fairly active because of the commence- 
ment of work on the new ocean docks. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in March were $14,705,- 
726 as compared with $15,715,936 in 
March, 1920. The gross earnings of the 
Canadian National Railways in April 
were $8,164,955 as compared with $7,- 
977,478 m April, 1920. During April 
the number of persons employed by the 
Canadian Paeific, Grand Trunk and. 
Canadian National Railways in railway 
operation, ineluding general offices, 
trainmen and engine crews, station em- 
ployees, sleeping, parlour and dining 
ear employees, showed a reduction of 
about 1,900 persons. The Canadian 
National Railways reduced their staffs 
by about 1,100° persons and the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway by about 800 
persons; the Grand Trunk Railway 
staffs showed no change since the end of 
March. _Shipping and longshore work 
in Eastern Canada showed the usual 
spring revival, activity moving from 
the Maritime winter ports to the St. 
Lawrence and Upper Lakes ports. At 
Hatirax shipping was declining, trans- 
Atlantic liners making their last call 
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of the winter season. Longshore work- 
ers were going to MoNTREAL and QUE- 
BEC or to fishing centres along the coast. 
The Moncton-St. JOHN river steamers 
were again operating. The Canadian 
National Railways reported passenger 
business good but volume of freight de- 
ereased. At New Guascow there was a 
noticeable increase in coastwise ship- 
ping. Passenger steamship service be- 
tween Pictou and CHARLOTTETOWN was 
being established. At SyDNEY no mark- 
ed activity yet prevailed and it was 
stated that large ice floes, hugging the 
eoast, continued to hinder the opening 
of navigation. At St. JoHN winter port 
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activities were ceasing. At MontTREAL 
and QUEBEC navigation and longshore 
work was lively, and the same condition 
prevailed to a less extent at Fort WIL- 


LIAM and Port ARTHUR, SARNIA, OWEN 


Sounp and Toronto. On the Pacific 
coast minor decreases in both water and 
rail transportation occurred. 


Trade 


Throughout the Dominion generally 
retail trade remained at about the same 
level as in March, but there were shght 
increases in wholesale business. The 
normal spring recovery appeared to be 
slow in coming. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE MontHu or ApRriL, 1921, 


Dieses the month of April the De- 
partment received a report from 
the Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa and certain of its em- 
_ployees, being firemen, members of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers. Seven applications were received 
for the establishment of Boards and 
advice was received in connection with 
‘an application which had been received 
during the previous month that a settle- 
ment had been reached by renewed 
negotiations. 


Applications Received 


During the month of April appli- 
eations for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows: 


(1) From the employees of the To- 
ronto and York Radial Company, on 
the Metropolitan, Mimico and Scarboro 
Divisions, being linemen, wiremen, 
train despatchers, operators, etc., mem- 
bers of the Toronto Branch of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union. 
This dispute was investigated by a 


WITH TEXT OF BOARD’S REPORT 


special officer of the Department and in 
view of certain negotiations which were 
in progress with respect to the transfer 
of the property concerned the matter 
of establishing a Board was left in 
abeyance pending results. 


(2) From certain of the employees of 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District 
Railway, being enginemen, conductors, 
trainmen, etc. This dispute was in- 
vestigated by an officer of the Depart- 
ment, and it was explained to the par- 
ties concerned that as the railway was 
one under municipal control a Board 
could be established only upon the joint 
consent of the disputants. The consent 
of the employing body was declined and 
no further action could, therefore, be 
taken by the Department. Advice was 
received, however, that negotiations be- 
tween the disputants had been renewed 
and would indicate that a satisfactory 
adjustment might be reached. 


(3) From the employees of the Can- 
ada Steamship Company, operating on 
the Great Lakes of Canada, being fire- 
men, oilers, wheelsmen, watchmen, deck 
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hands, cooks, stewards, ete., members .of 
the Saiiors, Firemen and Cooks’ Union 
of Canada. A Board was established, 
Mr. A. E. House, Midland, Ont., being 
appointed a member. on the nomination 


of the employees concerned. The Board 


had not been completed at the close of 
the month. 


(4) From the employees of the Al- 
goma Hastern Railway, Sudbury, On- 
tario, being members of Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, Am- 
erican Federation of Labour. This 
application was under consideration at 
the close of the month. 


(5) From the employees of the Ot- 
tawa Branch of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries, being members of the Ot- 
tawa _District Council of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
In this case the disputants were advised 
that joint consent to the establishment 
of a Board would be necessary as the 
industry concerned was not one which 
fell within the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. This con- 
sent was refused by the employing body. 


(6) From the employees of the To- 
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ronto Hydro Electric System, being 
linemen, operators, ete., members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, To- 
ronto Branch. This application. was 
under consideration at the close of the 
month. 


(7) From the employees of the Mari- 
time Nail Company, St. John, N.B., be- 
ing members of Nail Makers’ ‘Union No. 
14199, American Federation of Labour. 
This industry was not one which fell 
within the scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, and the dis- 
putants were advised that their joint 
consent would be necessary before a 
Board could be established. This con- 
sent had not been received from the 
company at the close of the month. | 


Other proceedings under the Act 


During the month of April, through 
the mediation of an officer of the De- 
partment, a_ satisfactory adjustment 
was reached in connection with the dis- 
pute between the Corporation of the 
City of Saskatoon, Sask., and its street 
railway workers, for which an appli- 
cation for a Board had been received 
during the month of March. 





Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of Ottawa and its 
Firemen 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa and certain of its em- 
ployees, being firemen, members of the 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters. The Board was composed as 
follows: Captain W. P. Grant, appoint- 
ed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, Messrs. Ainslie W. 
Greene and Daniel McCann, Ottawa, 
nominees of the City and employees res- 
pectively. The report was unanimous 
and, while the Board did not coneur in 
the employees’ demand for increased 


Wages, certain recommendations as to 
changes in working conditions, ete., 
were made. 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
investigation Act and of a dispute 
between the Corporation of the 
City of Ottawa, (Employer), and 
its Civic Employees, members of 
the Local Union, International 
Association of Fire Fighters, (Em- 
ployees. ) \ 
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To The Honourable, 
Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
The Board appointed to investigate 


the dispute between the above parties, 
convened at the City of Ottawa in the 


- City Hall-on the 11th of April, 1921, 


and held sessions on the 12th, 19th, 
20th, 21st, 25th, 27th, 30th and May 
2nd. 


Mr. F. B. Proctor represented the — 


city and Mr. Donald Dear rengescped 
the Fire Fighters. 


In their application for appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, the Civie Fire Fighters request- 
ed an advance of $300 over their 
present rate of wages, that the maxi- 
mum rate of pay be reached in two 
years instead of three as at present, that 
two extra district chiefs be appointed, 
and that the city take over the expense 
of the telephones in the men’s homes. 


in the matter of wages your Board 
finds that in 1917 the men were paid 
$990, in 1918 $1,100, in 1919 $1,200, 
and in 1920 $1,500, the cost of living 
being responsible for the proportion- 
ately large increase in 1920 over that of 
previous years. 


In support of their claim for a fur- 
ther increase of wages, the men urge the 
high cost of living, the fact that the fire 
fighters in other cities receive a higher 
rate of pay, and also that the police of 
the city of Ottawa are paid a higher 
rate than the city fire fighters. 


In reply, the Corporation maintains 
that local conditions determine the rates 
of pay in different cities, not only 
among civic employees, but also in other 
channels of industry, that the pay of 
policemen has no more bearing on that 
of the fire fighters than on that of any 
other class of civic employees, whose 
rates of pay may differ, and that the 
eost of living has decreased and is 
steadily decreasing. 


The request to have the maximum 
rate of pay reached in two years was 
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not pressed very seriously, the exper- 
1enced members of the brigade being of 
the opinion that with rare exceptions 
men could not qualify as efficient fire 
fighters in two years. At present new 
men begin at $1, 200 rising $100 yearly 
until the maximum of $1,500 is reached. 


On the request that two extra district 
chiefs be appointed to allow the two 
present district chiefs the benefit of the 
two platoon system, the Corporation 
was of the opinion that this expense 
might be avoided by making the pre- 
sent district chiefs, deputy chiefs to 
cover the entire city as the necessity 
arose. 


To the request of the fire fighters that 
the Corporation of Ottawa take over the 


expense of the telephones in the men’s _ 
homes, the Corporation replied that at 


the time of the installation of the two 
platoon system the men, in view of the 
improved conditions and the additional 
benefit to be derived from telephones in 
their homes under the new system, 
offered to bear the expense of the tele- 
phones. The fire fighters maintain that, 
as the telephones are only used, as re-_ 
gards the city’s business, in cases of 
second alarms, the expense is out of all 
proportion to the number of second calls 
in a year as borne out by the records. 


Your Board having heard all the 
evidence given and arguments advanced 
(it may be said here that wide latitude 
was given both sides in producing their 
evidence) came to the conclusion that, 
taking into consideration the substan- 
tial advance in pay made to the firemen 
last year, and the fact that owing to the 
addition of 31 men to the brigade this 
year so that all the members might, have 


one complete day off duty in every 


seven, which along with the fixed annual 
advanee to the probationers, will in- 
crease the Fire Department’s 1921 pay- 
roll by $40,639, and more especially be- 
ing influenced by the steadily decreas- 
ing prices of commodities, the present 
unsettled business conditions which find 
so many out of employment, the many 
others who have accepted cuts in wages 
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and still others who are faced with wage 
decreases, they would not be justified jn 
recommending any advance in wages at 
this time. 


Nor would they recommend any fre- 
duction in the probationary period, as 
they believe that the present high 
standard of efficiency held by the City 
of Ottawa fire brigade would be jeopar- 
dized by suen action. 


Your- Board recommends that the 
Council of the Corporation seriously 
consider the appointment of two extra 
district chiefs to allow these men the 
benefit of the two platoon system. The 
Board was much impressed by the 
development of fire prevention work in 
recent years and’ is of the opinion that 
the appointment of two more district. 
ehiefs would still further increase the 
efficiency of the brigade in this direct- 
ion. 

Your Board also recommends that 
the Corporation take over the expense 
of the telephones in the men’s homes if 
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the Corporation believes they are neces- 
sary to maintaining the present effic- 
ieney of the fire brigade. 

Dated at Ottawa this 2nd day of 
May, 1921, and respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. P. Grant, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) AINSLEE W. GREENE, 


(Sed.) DANIEL McCann, 
Members. 


In signing the above report, I wish 
to emphasize that in my opinion the 
evidence submitted clearly showed that 
the firemen of Ottawa were not paid 


“equally with similar employees through- 


out Ontario, but, in view of the general 
trade depression, it does not seem the 
best. time to correct this condition, and 
I therefore agree to the present recom- 
mendations as a settlement for the year 
1921, 
(Sed.) Danie, McCann, 
- Member. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1 


NINE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1 have been received by the Department. 
Case No. 94 has reference to payment 
of assigned crews of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways when laid up away from 
home. Case No. 95 relates to the allow- 
ance for conductors and trainmen of 
’ the Canadian National Railways when 
detained between terminals. Case No. 
96 deals with a dispute as to rates for 
baggagemen and brakemen in passenger 
train service on the Canadian National 
Railways south of the St. Lawrence 
river. Case No. 97 relates to a dispute 
affecting yard conductors of the To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. 
Case No. 98 has reference to a claim for 
payment of time and one half made by 
a yard crew of the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway. Case No. 99 has 
reference to a claim of a yard brakeman 


of the Toronto, Haan and Buffalo 
Railway for payment for time lost. 
Case No. 100 relates to a claim of a 
disabled employee of the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway for a certain 
position. Case No. 101 deals with a 
claim of a passenger crew of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway for pay- 
ment for extra services. Case No. 102 
relates to the dismissal of a telegraph 
operator of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 


Case No. 94.—The Canadian National Rail-— 
ways (Eastern Lines) and The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew of the Canadian 
National Railways (Eastern Lines) in 
assigned service were held away from 
home in excess of 18 hours, but they 
were not paid for the time they were so 


~ 


- 
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held as required by Rule No. 8 of the 
schedule, which reads: ‘‘Except in ease 
of wrecks, washouts or snow blockades, 
preventing crews being returned to 
their home terminals, crews laid up 


at other than their home terminal 
longer than sixteen hours, exclusive 
of Sunday, without being called 


for duty will be paid twelve and 
one-half miles per hour for the first 
eight hours in each subsequent twenty- 
four hours thereafter. When men book 
rest of their own accord, the time so 
booked will not be included.’’ The 
management of the railways contended 
that although this rule had been in effect 
for practically five years this was the 
first time a claim had been made that 
it applied to assigned crews. The 
guarantees provided for assigned crews, 
in the opinion of the railways, made 
the operation of such a rule unnecessary 
in their case. 


The employees contended that the 
following words were found on page 12 
of the schedule: ‘‘General Rules ap- 
plying to all classes of service unless 
otherwise specified in this schedule.”’ 
Rule 8, quoted above, followed on page 
13. They claimed that this rule apphed 
just as it read, and that as it had been 
earried over in the last four schedules 
the company had had ample time to 
correct a mistake if one was made, and 
therefore as the company had made no 
attempt to change the language of this 
rule, and as it had been in effect. for 
almost five years, they submitted that 
the conductor and crew should be paid 
for the time claimed. 


In its general statement, the Board 
declared that the representatives of the 
railways took the position in their oral 
evidence that the word ‘‘unassigned’’ 
had been left out of the rule by error. 
Although the rule had been in effect 
since 1916, the employees’ representa- 
tives could not recall any payments 
under this rule to assigned crews prior 
to December, 1920, when payment was 
made to certain passenger crews after 
it had been held up for investigation. 
The railways’ officers afterwards ques- 
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tioned this payment. No conclusive 
evidence was presented to show this rule 
was originally intended to apply. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The decision of the Board is that the word 
‘‘erews’’ in Rule No. 8 was and should be 
intended to mean ‘‘unassigned crews.’’ This 
position is sustained by the fact that as- 
signed crews have, under the provisions of 
schedule, their regular guarantees. 


Case No. 95.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. f 


A conductor and crew of the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Eastern Lines) 
were tied up at a junction for rest. 
After the period of rest had expired 
they were on duty for 22 hours and 25 
minutes, going a distance of 54 miles, 
and were paid actual mileage only. A 
difference arose as to the payment due 
to these men for this work. Rule 17 
for conductors and trainmen over which 
the difference arose reads as follows: 
‘‘Trainmen delayed between their ter- 
minals by cancellation of train, or other 
unavoidable causes, will be paid mileage 
and overtime to the point of delay and 
thereafter 100 miles for each consecutive 
24 hours on the basis of hour for hour 
for the first eight hours and so on at 
the end of each 24 hours, then mileage 
to the terminal. This to apply to passen- 
ger trains-on the basis of 20 miles per 
hour. It is understood that trainmen 
on trains detained between their ter- . 
minals by annulment or other unavoid- 
able causes, will be allowed 1244 miles 
per hour for the first eight hours of 
each 24 hours so held, whether held 
two hours, two or three days or more. 
Delays of less than two hours will not 
come under this clause. The taking of 
engines for other service, or engine 
failure, or any delay through being held 
between terminals except delays in 
meeting and passing trains or work in 
connection with their train, is covered 
by this clause and the provisions of this 
clause will apply even though the crew 
arrives at destination withm the over- 
time limit.’’ 
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The railways contended that the in- 
tent of the rule was that only mileage 
would be paid to terminal after resuming 
duty at the point where the crew was 
tied up between terminals. On behalf 
of the employees it was contended that 
while the rule provided mileage to the 
terminal, the intent was to pay mileage 
or hours to the terminal. They claimed 
they had nine specific cases where this 
time was paid in 1918-19. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The words ‘‘then mileage to the terminal’’ 
in Rule 17 should be understood and applied 
in the same manner as if such language read: 
‘‘then time or mileage to the terminal.’’ 
- Pending claims now properly before the rail- 
ways in the form of time slips or otherwise 
shall be adjusted accordingly. 


Case No. 96.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between 
the management of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Eastern Lines) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
connection with the proper rates for 
bage agemen and brakemen in passenger 
train services south of the St. Lawrence 
river. When Supplement No. 16 to 
General Order No. 27 (the McAdoo 
Award) was issued, establishing certain 
rates for baggagemen and~brakemen in 
passenger train service, the mileage 
rates on these lines were higher than 
those established by the Supplement, 
and were, therefore, not reduced. The 
employees claimed that increases as pro- 
vided in the so-called Chicago Award 
should be applied to rates in effect as 
at July 20, 1920, while the railways 
were willing to put into effect rates based 
on the application of the increases speci- 
fied to rates as named in Supplement 25 
to General Order No. 27. 


By the decision of the Board the posi- 
tion of the railways was sustained. 
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Case No. 97.—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


On a certain date, a day yard con- 
ductor was relieved by the night yard 
conductor of the same place, 50 miles 
from Hamilton. This arrangement was 
made by agreement between the men 
themselves, who advised the chief de- 
spatcher at Hamilton accordingly. A- 
brakeman who was on the spare board 
at Hamilton made a claim that he should 
be paid 50 miles for run-around on 
account of these men changing off. It 
was contended that this brakeman who 
stood first on the extra board should 
have been sent to fill the vacancy created 
by the day conductor laying off, and 
that the night yard conductor should 
not have been allowed to work out his 
own assignment and the assignment of 
the day yard conductor, making two 
shifts in the 24 hour period, de- 
priving the spare men of the time 
from their work. The company con- 
tended that it had been the practice on | 
this road for a number of years by 
request of employees at points where 
two or more yard crews work for these 
men to have the privilege of changing 
off with one another in. order to get 
relief for a day or part of a day, as no 
Spare men were available at such points 
to take care of relief work. The com- 
pany claimed that on the day when 
these conductors agreed to change off 
it would have been impossible to send 
relief from Hamilton in time. The com- 
pany further contended that nothing in 
the schedule prevented these men from 
changing off at a point where no spare 
board was maintained. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- _ 


lows: 


The Board does not believe that the com- 
pany should be penalized for its consideration 
in permitting employees at outlying points, 
under proper authority, to change off with 
each other, and the claim for run-around 
is therefore, denied. The Board further de- 
cides that. arrangements should be made as 
far as consistent and possible to give the 
work of men laying off to the spare men. 
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‘Case No. 98.—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard crew had been sent to a june- 
tion for the purpose of switching. 
Three of their cars were derailed, and 
owing to this accident they did not 
return to their yard until the following 
day at the time of their regular assign- 
ment which they proceeded to take up. 
When they stopped work they had been 
on duty for 32 hours. They put in a 
claim. for compensation at the rate of 
time and one half for all time engaged 
after the first eight hours, including the 
time of their regular assignment on the 
second day. In reference to this claim 
a letter was sent by the company to 
the. chairman of the Trainmen’s com- 
mittee which was in part as follows: 


The interpretations and decisions in con- 
nection with Article 14 of Supplement No. 
25, which corresponds to Article 31 of your 
schedule have been reviewed, but nothing 
has been found to cover the question in- 
volved in this particular ticket. The article 
provides for the allowance of overtime rates 
for all time worked in excess of 8 hours 
eontinuous service in the 24-hour period. 
Without prejudice to our rights under this 
elause or under any subsequent instructions or 
interpretations which may be issued, the 
Company is agreeable to allowing this ticket 
at continuous overtime rates after the first 
8 hours worked.’’ 


The employees contended that this 
time claim was paid by the company on 
the merit in the case and that the Board 
would not be justified in ruling that 
the company could deduct the difference 
between the overtime rate and the pro 
rata rate after the twenty-four hour 
period from the yard crews. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The Board decides that the yard crew in 
question was only entitled to single time for 
service performed on its regular assignment 
—8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on November 23, 
1920, and the position of the company to that 
extent is sustained. The Board, however, 
further decides that Mr. M—’s letter of De- 
cember 18, 1920, to Mr. G— commits the 
company to the payment made in the case in 
question. 
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Case No. 99.—The Toronto, Hamiiton and 
Buffalo Mailway Company and The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose with regard to time 
lost by yardman M— of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. This 
employee was notitied by the trainmaster 
that he had veen displaced as helper 
on second trick Aberdeen yard engine 
by brakeman D—, a senior displaced 
man. The latter had been the senior 
applicant for the position of helper on 
third trick. Aberdeen engine and was 
notified to commence work with that 
engine but he was displaced from this 
assignment by an older man. It was 
elaimed by the employees that yard 
brakeman D—, a senior applicant should 
have been assigned to the third trick 
Aberdeen engine instead of being allow- 
ed to displace yardman M— after the 
job he bid in had closed. After yard- 
man D— worked one day on the second 
trick engine he was finally notified that 
he was the senior applicant for the 
vacaney on the third trick engine. The 
second trick engine was then put up for 
bid for a yard helper. Yardman M— 
bid for the job again and being the 
senior applicant he was given the assign- 
ment. In the meantime he had _ lost 
four days. It was contended that he 
should be compensated for the pay he 
lost on these days on account of the 
company allowing yardman D— to dis- 


- place him when D— had already a re- 


gular assignment. The company con- 
tended that yardman D— was within 
his rights in displacing M—, a junior 
man, D—having been displaced from his 
assignment by an older man; that the 
assignment as helper on the third trick 
Aberdeen engine was closed by the com- 
pany in the same manner as all bids had 
heretofore been closed; and that there 
was nothing in the schedule which stated 
how soon positions would be filled after 
the dates specified in the notices of 
vacancies. According to the company 
the usual procedure was followed in this 


. Case. — 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 
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The claim for time lost by Yardman M— 
is denied, and it is suggested that the com- 
pany and the committee arrange a consistent 
understanding as to when successful ap- 
plicants for a position should be advised that 
they have by bulletin bid secured such posi- 
tion. : 


Case No. 100.—The Teronto, Hamiiton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Brakeman S—, an employee of the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company was injured while engaged as 
yardman. He received compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario until he resumed service 
as passenger trainman. About fourteen 
months later he was displaced by a 
senior man and was assigned a position 
as freight brakeman. He did not take 
up this assignment but obtained leave 
of absence for three months. When re- 
porting for duty he stated that owing 
to the condition of his injured knee he 
did not think he could fill a freight or 
yard job. The company’s surgeon ad- 
vised that Brakeman S— could not 
satisfactorily work as brakeman on a 
freight run, but that it might be pos- 
sible for him to take a passenger run. 
As his seniority did net entitle him to 
a passenger run, he made application, 
supported by the company, to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to re-open 
his case, and was awarded a further 
lump sum for permanent partial dis- 
ability. The trainmen’s committee then 
requested the superintendent of the rail- 
way that S— be given suitable employ- 
ment and they were informed that an 
effort would be made to do so. Later on 
the committee asked that S— be ap- 
pointed switch tender at Aberdeen, but 
the request was not granted. The com- 
mittee contended that Brakeman S— 
should be assigned to this position and 
that he should be paid for all time lost 
since December 14, 1920. The company 
contended that they could not appoint 
him switch tender at Aberdeen owing to 
the liability of further injury to his 
knee as this was the busiest piece of 
traffic on the railway. The company, 
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however, offered him the position of 
switch tender at Coyle Yard where the 


work was light and the rate of pay was 


the same as that at Aberdeen. The com- 
pany further contended that the applica- 
tion of the committee for payment of 
time lost was unreasonable and if com- 
plied with would result in the payment 
of a considerable amount of double time, 
in view of the compensation awarded by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The position of the company is sustained, 
with the understanding, however, that if or 
when conditions permit both the company 
and the employees make an effort to get 
Brakeman S— placed in a position at or run- 
ning out of Hamilton such as his physical 
condition may enable him to fill. 


Case No. 101.—The Torento, Hamilton and 


Buffalo Railway Company and The Order . 
of Railway Conductors, and The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew in assigned 
passenger service on the Dunnville sub- 
division of the-Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway were ordered to go 
to Port Maitland on certain dates during 
their lay-over between trips at Dunn- 
ville, to pick up express shipments of 
fish. Their earnings in this service were 
apphed on the monthly guarantee under 
Article 4 (a) of the schedule. On all 
these occasions there were one or more 
freight cars on the station track ahead 
of the express cars, and on account of 
having to remove and re-spot these cars 
the employees contended that the crew 
should be paid passenger rates or yard 
rates for the actual time occupied in 
handling the freight cars, with a mini- 
mum allowance of one hour, and that 
this work should not be applied on the 
monthly guarantee. The employees con- 
tended that it was most unfair to de- 
mand an assigned passenger crew to 
perform services, the largest percentage 
of which was switching service, in order 
to make up a passenger guarantee. 
Tickets for these trips were originally 
put in asking for freight rates and when 
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corrected by the timekeeper to read 
““passenger’’ the employees took it to 
signify a common understanding by the 
company and employees as to the ap- 
plication of a special clause in the con- 
tract which was as follows: 


‘(The work incident to this service in- 
eludes turning, setting away and making up 
trains; it does not include station switching 
or work not in connection with their trains. 
At Hamilton, Waterford, Dunnville and Wel- 
land passenger crews required to handle cars 
other than those necessarily handled in the 
making up or putting away of their trains 
will be paid actual time at one-eighth of 
daily passenger rate per hour with a minimum 
of one hour. This allowance will also apply 
to the picking up of a freight car to be 
handled on a passenger train at the above 
points or en route when such car is not first 
out.’’ 


The company held that in handling 
the cars spotted on the station track at 
Port Maitland, the crew. were not en- 
gaged in station switching and that this 
work was their work in connection with 
their trains. .The company further 
claimed that between Dunnville and 
Port Maitland this crew was run as an 
“‘extra’’ and not as a freight extra and 
handled passenger cars exclusively in 
both directions. It was, therefore, con- 
tended by the company that it was 
entirely in order in applying Article 4 
(a) of the existing schedule to this ser- 
vice, which reads as follows: 


‘‘Regularly assigned passenger trainmen 
who are ready for service the entire month 
and who do.not lay off of their own accord, 
shall receive the monthly guarantee provided 
for in Article 1, exelusive of overtime. 
Extra service may be required sufficient to 
make up these guarantees, and may be made 
between regular trips; may be made on lay- 
off days; or may be made before or after the 
completion of their trip. If extra service 
is made between trips, which go to make 
up a day’s assignment, such extra service 
will be paid for on the basis of miles or hours, 
whichever is the greater, with a minimum 
of one hour. Extra service before or after 
the completion of a day’s work will pay not 
less than the minimum. day. The basis of 
pay for extra service applies only in making 
up the guarantees. After guarantees are 
absorbed, schedule provisions for extra service 


apply.’’ 
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The Board declared in their state- 
ment that there did not appear to be 
any specific schedule provisions under 
which the contention of either of the 
parties could properly be completely 
sustained. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


If, as the Board understands, the claim 
of the employees is that, for the service re- 
ferred to, compensation should be allowed 
for time or mileage on the basis of passenger 
rates, and should not be applied against 
monthly guarantees, such claim is, in the 
opinion of the Board, and under all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions applicable to this 
particular case, a reasonable one. 


Case No. 102.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A telegraph operator employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
was dismissed for failure in the per- 
formance of his duties. The company 
claimed that he had not been giving satis- 
factory service to the agent at Banff 
where he was acting as third trick opera- 
tor. He was charged by the chief 
despateher with operating a_ taxicab 
while in the employ of the company and 
he was warned that he must either give 
up running the cab or resign from his 
position with the company. On _ one 
oceasion he failed to give the east way 
freight instructions to marshal some 
passenger coaches to be picked up by 
the passenger trains, causing a fast 
freight to be held up to do._the switching 
which resulted in serious delay. On 
another oeeasion when a light engine was 
sent to pick up nine west loads and nine 
empties at. Banff he failed to have all 
these ears lifted, causing a delay. The 
company declared that considering 
that. this -operator had received fair 
warning and that certain informa- 
tion had reached the officers of such a 
nature that he was not considered a de- 


- sirable man to have in the service with 


the possibility of his neglecting to carry 
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out instructions, they felt fully justified 
in removing him from the service. The 
employees contended that the offence for 
which this operator was removed from 


the service did not merit dismissal, and. 
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claimed that he should be reinstated in 
the service with pay for time lost. 


‘By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 





AGREEMENT CONTINUING CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 


ADJUSTMENT 


No 1. 





Renewal of Agreement between the Railway Association of Canada and Various Railroad 


Brotherhoods 


RECENT of the Laxsour 

GAZETTE contained the official re- 
port of proceedings of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 as 


from August 7, 1918, to August 31, 1920. 


issue 


The report contained a detailed state- 


ment of the eighty-seven cases submitted 
to the Board during the period named, 
and which had been definitely deter- 
mined in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement under which the Board 
was constituted, acceptance of the de- 
cisions being obligatory. 

_ The circumstances leading to the or- 
ganization of the Board of Adjustment 
may be with advantage briefly reviewed, 
and this is best accomplished by extract- 
ing from the report’in question the fol- 
lowing statement on this point: 

‘On July 26th, 1918,in response to a 
request made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment though the then Acting Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, 
officials, representative of the various 
Railways in Canada,and Vice-Presidents 
and General Chairmen from practically 
all lines in Canada for: 

‘*The Brotherhood 

Eingineers, 


‘“The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, 


of Locomotive 


‘“The Order of Railway Conductors, 

‘“The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 

‘The Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers, 
‘“The International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees 


met at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 


‘“‘Senator G. D. Robertson, acting as 
Chairman, explained that the purpose 
for the call of the meeting was to arrive 
at an understanding as to the methods 
to be adopted for the application of the 
provisions of General Order No. 27 of 
the Director General of the United 
States Railroad Administration, to the 
Railways of Canada, and to also consider 
and, if possible, arrange for some agree- 
ment whereby all differences arising 
between the Railways and the Employees 
concerned could be disposed of in a 
mutually satisfactory manner. 


‘General questions relative to the ap- 
plication of the provisions of General 
Order No. 27, and other matters of 
mutual concern to the Railway Com- 
panies, their Employees and the Cana- 
dian people, were discussed at the meet- 
ing of July 26th, the general consensus 
of opinion, both from the viewpoint of 
those’ in charge of the Railways and 
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those representing the Employees, being 
that some tribunal could and should be 
created to which all differences not other- 
wise disposed of between ‘the Railways 
and their Employees could be referred 
for decision. 


“On July 27th, 1918; a Joint Commit. ° 


tee, representing the Railways and the 
Employees’ Organizations, met and pre- 
pared a tentative draft of a Memoran- 
dum of Agreement for the above pur- 
pose, such draft being in line with the 
terms of General Order No. 13 of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
under which Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 at Washington had been 
instituted some months previously, the 
only difference in the draft as proposed 
being that the language was made ap- 
plicable as a mutual agreement between 
the Canadian Railway War Board and 
the Chief Executives of the six Organ- 
izations, parties to the proposed agree- 
ment. 


‘After the preparation of the Memo- 
randum of Agreement, and its submis- 
sion to and adoption by the representa- 
tives of the employees in conference, a 
few days’ adjournment was taken in 
order that the Railway War Board 
might submit the tentative draft of the 
proposed memorandum of Agreement to 
its member Roads for consideration and 
endorsation, if approved, and so that 
the approval of the Chief Executives 
of the Organizations might also be 
secured. \ 


‘On August 7th, 1918, a further meet- 
ing was held between the Administrative 
Committee of the Canadian Railway 
War Board and the Vice-Presidents, or 
other representatives, of the Organiza- 
tions specified, and on the same date 
the following Memorandum of Agree- 
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ment was adopted and signed by the 
Canadian Railway War Board and by 
the Chief Executives of the Organiza- 
tions, parties to the Agreement.’’ 


The agreement established a body to 
be known as Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1, the Board to be 
composed of twelve members, six re- 
presentatives of the railways, to be se- 
lected by the Canadian Railway War 
Board (now the Railway Association of 
Canada), and six representatives of the 
six labour organizations named. The 
agreement provided the reference to the 
Board of all differences arising as be- 
tween any of the railways and any of 
the organizations concerned during the 
continuance of the war and thereafter 
until abrogated by one side or the other; 
the decision of the Board to be binding. 


The Board has operated continuously 
since its inception, but, formal action 
with respect to the matter of continuance 
appearing to be desirable, it was lately 
decided to take a plebiscite from the 
membership of the organizations affected. 
The plebiscite favoured the continuance 
of the Board substantially on the lines 
of the past, and an agreement to that 
effect was made as from April 15, 1921. 


Following is the text of the agreement 
between the Railway Association of 
Canada and the various railroad brother- 
hoods named, together with an appendix 
giving the names of the railways which 
are members of the Railway Associa- 
tion: 

Memorandum of Agreement made between 
the Railway Association of Canada, 
acting for the Railways of Canada, whose 
names appear in Appendix ‘‘A’’ hereof, 
members thereof, of the one Part; and 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


The Brotherhood of Loeomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 
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The Order of Railway Conductors, 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 


The United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway shop 
Labourers, 

acting for the said classes of employees 
of the said railways, of the other Part. 


Whereas the parties hereto, guided by a 
desire to aid in the preservation of industrial 
peace in the Dominion of Canada, have re- 
solved upon the appointment of a Board 
composed of members to be selected as here- 
inafter prescribed, shall have fuli 
power and authority to determine all differ- 
ences which may arise between any of the 
said railways and any of the «lasses of its 
employees above-mentioned, and which are 
not settled between the officers and employees 
of the railway concerned, including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules or agreements, 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of tie ra‘lways re- 
spectively. 


whieh 


Now, therefore, it is agreed by and between 
the parties as follows: 


1. The Board appointed in pursuance of 
the terms of agreement dated August 7th, 
1918, between the parties hereto, known as 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
shall be continued subject to change or dis- 
solution as provided for herein. . 


2. The Board shall consist of twelve mem- 
bers, six to be selected by the Railway Asso- 


ciation of Canada and compensated by the — 


railways, and six by the Executive Officers 
of the organizations of employees herein- 
before named, and compensated by such or- 
ganizations. 


3. The officers of the Board shall consist 
of a Chairman and a _ Vice-Chairman who 
shall be members of the Board and elected 
by the Board, and a Secretary appointed by 
the Chairman subject to approval of the 
Board. 


The shall 
serve for a period of one year from date of 
election. 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
In case of vacancy, the position 
shall be filled for unexpired portion of term 


by the election of a member of the Board. 
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The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall pre- 
side at meetings of the Board, and both are 
required to vote upon the adoption of alk 
decisions by the Board. 


4. The Board shall meet regularly at stated 
times and continue in session until all mat- 
ters placed before it at the commencement. 
of the session in accordance with its regula- 
tions, have been considered. 


5. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all 
meetings of the Board shall be held in the 
City of Montreal, P.Q., provided that the 
Board shall have authority to empower two 
or more of its members to conduct hearings 
and pass upon controversies when properly 
submitted, at any place designated by the 
Board, provided, further, that such division 
of the Board shall not be authorized to make 
final decision. All decisions shall be made, 
approved, or ratified by the Board as herein 
provided. 

6. Should a vacaney oceur in the Board, 
such vacancy shall be filled immediately by 
the same appointive authority which made 
the original selection. 


7. The Board shall render decisions on alt 
matters of controversy arising from inter- 
pretations of wage agreements and other 
matters in dispute, as provided in the pre- 
amble hereof, and when submitted to the 
Board in accordance with its regulations. 


8. All disputes, including personal griev- 
ances, or controversies arising or pending un- 
der interpretations of wage agreements be- 
tween officials of a railway and its employees 
covered by this agreement, are to be handled 
in the usual manner by General Committees 
of the employees up to and including the 
Chief Operating Officer of the railway, (or 
someone officially designated by him,) when 
if an agreement be not reached, the Chair- 
man of the General Committee of employees 
may refer the matter to the Executive Officer 
of the organization concerned, and if the con- 
tention of the Employees’ Committee is ap- 


-proved by such Executive Officer, then the 


Chief Operating Officer of the railway and 
the Executive Officer of the organization, 
shall refer the matter with all supporting 
papers to the Board, which shall promptly 
hear and decide the case, giving due notice 
to the Chief Operating Officer of the railway 
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and to the Executive Officer of the organiza- 
tion of the time set for hearing. 


9. No matter will be considered by the 
’ Board unless officially referred to it in the 
manner herein described, provided, however, 
that no case having origin in circumstances 
which occurred prior to August 7th, 1918, 
(date of original agreement between Cana- 
dian Railway War Board and Labour Or- 
ganizations upon which Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 was founded,) 
shall be referred to the Board except those 
arising out of disputes properly pending at 
the above-mentioned date. 


10. In hearings before the Board, the rail- 
way shall be represented by such person or 
persons as may be designated by the Chief 
Operating Officer, and the employees shall 
be represented by such person or persons as 
may be designated by the Executive Officer 
of the organization. 


11. All elerical and office expenses will 
be borne equally by the Railway Association 
mentioned of Canada and the Organizations 
above-mentioned. The railway directly con- 
cerned and the organizations involved in a 
hearing, respectively, will assume any ex- 
pense incurred in presenting a case. 


12. In each case an effort should be made 
by the disputants to present a joint, con- 
cise statement of facts, but the Board is fully 
authorized to require information in addition 
to such statement of facts, and call upon the 
Chief Operating Officer of the railway or 
the Executive Officer of the organization for 
additional evidence, either oral or written. 
In event of a joint statement not being sub- 
mitted, each disputant should furnish the 
other with a copy of his individual statement 
and each should give the other a copy of 
his supporting statement of the contention. 

13. All decisions ef the Board shall be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of all members 
of the Board, except that in the event of a 
member of the Board presenting a case, such 
member shall not vote upon the decision of 
the case, and in order that the voting strength 
of each side may be equal, a member of the 
opposite side of the Board shall also refrain 
from voting. 

14. After a matter has been considered by 
the Board, in the event a majority vote can- 
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not be obtained, any six members of the 
Board may elect to refer the matter upon 
which no decision has been reached to a re- 
feree to be unanimously agreed upon by the 
Board, and in case of failure to agree, ap- 
plication shall be made to the Minister of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada for ap- 
pointment of a referee. 


15. The Board shall keep a complete and 
accurate record of all matters submitted for 
its consideration, and of all decisions made 
by the Board. 


16. A report of all cases decided, including 
the decisions, will be filed with the Railway 
Association of Canada, with the Chief Oper- 
ating Officer of the railway affected, and with 
the Executive Officer of the organization 
concerned. . 

17. It is further agreed that the Board shall 
have like authority to determine differences 
between any of the railways represented 
herein and any other classes of employees of 
such railways, and between any steam rail- 
way in Canada not represented herein and 
the employees thereof, provided that the 
parties to the dispute shail make joint sub- 
mission of the case to the Board and shall 
agree that the decision of the Board shall be 
accepted by each party as final and binding. 


18. This Agreement shall remain in full 
force and effect until amended or terminated 
in accordance with the terms of Clause 19 
hereof. 

19. Should it be so desired by the Railway 
Association of Canada, representing the rail- 
ways, or a majority of the Executive Officers 
of the organizations, representing the em- 
ployees, this Agreement may be amended or 
terminated at any time during its existence 
upon service of thirty days’ notice by the 
one party upon the other. 

Signed on behalf of each of the above 
named parties this 15th day of April, A.D. 
1921. 


Tue Ramwway ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 


By (Sgd.) Grant HAL, 
Chairman, Operating Committee. 


THe BROTHERHOOD oF Locomotive ENGI- 
NEERS, 7 
(Sgd.) W. 8. Stone, 

By Asa Kennepy, 


A.G.C.E. 
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Ture BrRoTHERHOOD oF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN, 


(Sgd.) W. S. Carter, President, 
By Gro. K. Wark, Vice-President. 


THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
(Sgd.) L. E. SHepparp, Pres., 
By. 5. ON; B; 


Tue BRoTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
(Sgd.) W. G. Len, President, 
By J. M. 


THe OrperR or RAILWAY TELEGRAPHERS, 
(Sg¢d.) E. J. Manion, President, 
By J. M. Mery, Deputy President. 


Tue Unirep BrorHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE 
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oF Way EMPLOYEES AND RAILWAY SHOP 


LABOURERS. 
(Sgd.) E. F. Grasun, President, 
By W. D. 
APPENDIX” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RaILways, 

CANADIAN Paciric Rattway, 

Dominion ATLANTIC RaILway, 

EpmMonton, DunveGAN & BritTisH COLUMBIA. 
RAILWAY, 

Esourmatt & Nanaimo Ratuway, 

GRAND TrRuNnK RaILWway, 

Granb TruNK Paciric RaILway, 

New Brunswick Coat & Rarway Company, 

QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY, 

TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY, 

Toronto, HAMILTON & Burrato RAtLway. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1921 


a” 


EN strikes, involving 2,538 employees 
were reported as having commenced 
during April. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
19 strikes, involving approximately 3,697 
employees. The total time loss on ae- 
count of industrial disputes was esti- 
mated at 97,071 working days, as com- 
pared with 52,928 working days in 
March, 1921, and 84,099 working days 
in April, 1920. The time loss occasioned 
by the ten strikes which began in April 
was 31,909 working days, while a loss 
of 25,162 working days is charged to 
the nine strikes that commenced prior 
to April. Termination was reported in 


the case of three strikes which com- 
menced prior to April. Six strikes com- 
mencing during April terminated during 
the month, leaving the following ten 
strikes, involving 1,577 workpeople, on 
record on April 30: employees of steel 
and coal companies, Sydney; pattern- 
makers, Brantford; mill workers, Chip- 


man, N.B.; coal miners, Cumberland 
County, N.S8.; pulp and paper em- 
ployees, Thorold; meat cutters and 


packers, Montreal; carpenters, Sydney ; 
mill workers, Northumberland County, 
N.B.; pulp and paper employees, Keno- 
gami and Jonquiéres, Que.; pressmen, 
London. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. | 


BUILDING AND CongrructTion.—Four 
strikes, involving 121 employees with 
an estimated time loss of 2,417 working 
days were in existence in this group 
during the month. The strikes which 
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STRIKES AND LocKkouts DurRine APRIL, 1921 
~ 7 ¢ SoTE 
No. o*° | Time loss 
Industry or occupation Particulars employees | in work- 
affected | ing days 
Strikes commencing prior to April, 1921 
BUILDING AND CoNnsTRUCTION— 
@arnewicers, Regina. Sask = huss aude aemoe Commenced March 24. For increased wages. Terminated March 28 
Granite Cutters, Vancouver, B.C........... Commenced March 1. In protest against a reduction in wages. Ter- 18 216 
minated April 15. 
Merats, MacuInery 4ND ConvEYANCES— 
Employees o’ steel and coal Companies, Syd-| Commenced November 22. For in’reased wages and improved work- 150 3.900 
ney, N.&. ing conditions. Unterminated. 
Machinists, Brantfcrd, Ont..........00-.0- ‘Commenced February 23. Against a reductionin wages. Terminated 26 156 
April 6. 
Patternmakers, Brant‘ord, Ont............. Commenced February! 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 9 234 
minated. 
e 
Moulders, Walkerville and Windsor, Ont....|Commenced February 28. Against a reductionin wages. Terminated 
Mar -h 26, 
Moulders, Inndsay> Ont, Sisc.cieaiesecccccs « Commenced February 24. Against a reduction in wages. In‘orm- 
ation received indicates conditions no longer affected. 
Patternmakers, Burnaby, B.C.............. Commenced March 3. Against-a reduction in wages. Terminated 
Mar-h 15. 
Moulders, Brampton, Ont.............---- Commenced February 1. Against a reduction in wages. In‘ormation 
received indicates conditions no longer affected. 
CLoTrHiInc— 
Garment Workers, Toronto, Ont........... Commenced November 23, 1920. In protest against piece work 
Conditions no longer affe ted. 
LumBrrinc— 
Mill Workers, Chipman, N.B........0...... Commenced March 14. In protest against a longer working day and 56 1,456 
a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 
Mines, SmetTers, Cray Propucts ANpD 
QUARRIES— 
CoaliMiners Brule. Alita ss... a ies Sis one Commenced February 22. Against a new dockage system. Termin- 
ated March 15. 
Coal Miners, Cumberland County, N.S....../Commenced March 14. To en’crce the Montreal Agreement regard- 100 2,600 
ing wages. Unterminated. 
i) 
Pouip anp PapEr— 
2,600 





Employees at Thorold, Ont................ Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages and ‘or union 100 
recognition. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING APRIL, 1921—Continued. 





| ' No.of | Time loss 
Industry or occupation Particulars _ employees | in work- 
: | affected | ing days 





Woopworxinc— : 
Finishers’ Toronto;.Ontscn.sescbeeeuke Commenced February 19. Against a reduction in wages. Termin- 
ated March 10. 5 


Foops, Liquors anp ToBpaccos— | 
Meat cutters, packers and butchers, Montreal]Commenced March 1. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 500 13,000 
Cigarmakers, London, Ont..............6.- Commenced December 20, 1920. Against a reductionin wages. Ter- 200 1,000 


minated April 6. 


MIscELLANEOUS— 
Musicians, Kitchener, Ont................. Commenced March 15. For increased wages and fixed staff. Ter- 
minated March 21. 


Strikes commencing during April, 1921 


BUILDING AND ConsTRUCTION— 


Bricklayers and Plasterers, Windsor, Ont..../Commenced April 5. Against a redu2tion in wages. Terminated! 46 1,282 
April 23. 

Garpenters, Sydney; N.S.. es. bee ew alee Commenced April 15. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 32 544 

Stone utters, Hamilton, Ont.... .......... Commenced April 5. For increased wages. Terminated April 22.. 25 375 


Mertats, MAcHINERY AND CoNVEYANCES— 


Moulders, Amherst, N.S.............:.000- Commenced April 13. Against a reduction in wages. Terminated) 20 260 
April 28. 
LumBErinc— mi 
Mill Workers, Northumberland, County, N.B.|Commenced April 18. In protest against a ten-hour day. Unter- 125 1,500 
minated. 


Minzs, Smetrers, Cuay Propvucrs AND 
QUARRIES— # 

Coal Miners, Drumheller, Alta............ Commenced April 1. For improved working conditions. Terminated 43 172 
April 5. 


Foops, Liquors anp Topaccos— 
Meat Packers and Butchers, Toronto, Ont...|Commenced April 4. In protest against a reduction in wages. Ter- 1.700 22,100 
minated April 18. 


Butchers, Chatham, Ont............0..5.. Commenecd April 5. Avainst a reduction in wages. Terminated 42 126 
April 7. 


* 





Pop AND Parer— : 
Pulp and Paper Employees, Kenogami and|Commenced April 19. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 500 5,500 
Jonquicres, Que. 








PRINTING AND PuBLISHING— 
Pressmen, ‘London, Ont s)s5.25. <0 +e o0-s02s Commenced April 20. In protest against the discharge of an em- 5 50 
ployee. Unterminated. 
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commenced in the month were those of 
46 bricklayers and plasterers at Wind- 
sor, 32 carpenters: at Sydney and 25 
stonecutters at Hamilton. 


Merrats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYAN- 
ces.—A strike of yardmen at Sydney, 
which commenced on November 22, re- 
mained unterminated, also a strike of 


patternmakers at Brantford which began 
on February 21. Twenty moulders at 


Amherst were involved in an alleged 
lockout which commenced on April 18, 
owing to their refusal to accept a re- 
duction in wages. 


LUuMBERING.—Mill workers in North- 
umberland County, N.B. were involved 
in a strike which commenced: about the 
middle of the month. This dispute was 


caused by the inauguration of the ten’ 


hour day instead of the former nine 
hour day. The strike was unterminated 
at the end of the month. 


MINES, SMELTERS, CLAY PRODUCTS, AND 
QUARRIES.—One of the mines involved 
in a strike of coal miners in Cumber- 
land County, N.S., resumed operations, 
but no eeneral agreement had been 
reached and two mines were still invol- 
ved. This dispute commenced on March 
14 to enforce the Montreal Agreement 
as regards wages. A strike of coal miners 
at Brule, Alta., which commenced on 
February 21, was reported to have been 
This strike, 


which involved 250-employees, was in 


terminated on April 21. 
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protest against a new dockage system. 
By March 15 a large percentage of the 
strikers had been replaced and the re- 
mainder resumed work on April 6 on 
the open shop basis. Forty-three coal 
miners at Drumheller, Alta., struck on 
April 1 for improved working conditions. 
After conditions were remedied work 


was resumed on April 6. 


Pune AND PapER.—About 500 pulp 
and paper mill workers at Kenogami 
and Jonquiéres, Que., struck on April 
19 in protest against a proposed decrease 
in wages averaging about 15 per cent. 
This 
Pulp and paper employees at Thorold 


strike remained unterminated. 


were still on strike. 


Foops, Liquors AND Tosacco.—This 
group had the greatest time loss during 
the month due to strikes of butchers and 
meat packers in Montreal, Toronto and 
Chatham, Ont., in protest against a 
general wage reduction of 1214 per cent. 
About 600 employees were originally in- 
volved at Montreal, but this number was 
reduced to about 500 at the end of the 
month when the strike was still unter- 
minated. In Toronto, the strike com- 
menced on April 4 involving approxi- . 
mately 1,700 employees and terminated 
on April 18, when the employees ac- 
In Chatham, 42 


employees were involved, the strike com- 


eepted the reduction. 


mencing on April 5 and terminating on 
April 7. - 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING) 
. MARCH, 1821 





THE following details with regards to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during March, 1921, based on 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the April issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION.— 
The number of trade disputes, involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in March, was 
42, as compared with 63 in the previous 
month, and 184 in March, 1920. In these 
new disputes about 12,000 workpeople 
were directly involved, and about 1,000 
indirectly involved (i.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not themselves 
parties to the disputes). In addition 
to the numbers involved in new disputes, 
nearly 18,000* workpeople were involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in 63 dis- 
putes which began before March, and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of that month. The total number of 
disputes in progress in March was thus 
105, involving about 31,000* workpeople, 
as compared with 28,000* workpeople 
involved in 112 disputes in progress in 
February, and 134,000 workpeople in- 
volved in 242 disputes in progress in 
March, 1920. 


Causes.—Of the 42 new disputes, 
nine, directly involving about 2,500 
workpeople, arose on demands for ad- 
vances in wages; 22, directly involving 
7,700 workpeople, against proposed re- 
ductions in wages; four, directly involv- 
ing 1,000 workpeople, on questions re- 
specting the employement of particular 
classes or persons; and seven, directly 
involving 300 workpeople, on other ques- 
tions. 


Resuuts.—During March, settlements 
were effected in the case of 15 new dis- 
putes, directly involving about 2,200 
workpeople, and 20 old disputes, directly 
involving about 2,000 workpeople. Of 
these disputes, five, directly involving 


700 workpeople, were settled in favour | 
of the workpeople; 14, directly involv- 


-ing 1,800 workpeople, in favour of the 


employers; and 16, directly involving 
1,700 workpeople, were compromised. In 
the case of 5 disputes, directly involving 
7,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


Of the 469,000 working days lost in 
March by all disputes in progress, over 
346,000 were lost by disputes which 
began before March and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month, 
and nearly 123,000 by disputes which 
began in the month. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups_of trades: 





a 
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Building seer eee 14 i 21 5,000 89.000 
Mining and Quarry- 
BAT OR Gee R get yi 6 3 9 2.000 24,000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding.| 20 pei rs PE 15.000* | 256,000 ~ 
Woodworking and 
Furnishing....... 3 ff 10 4.000 53,000 
Other Trades....... 20 18 38 5,000 47,000 
Total, March, 1921.| 63 42 105 31.000* | 469,000 
Total, Feb., 1921....| 49 63 | 112 28,.000* 378,000 
Total, March, 1920..| 58 184 | 242 | 134,000 788,000 








*Considerable numbers of other workers are reported to have 
been rendered idle as a result of the strike of ship joiners, but the 
information at present available is insufficient to enable a trust- : 
worthy estimate of the total number to be made. 
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THE COAL STRIKE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


) 


[% the Lasour Gazerre for April 

(pages 579 and 580) there appeared 
an account of the negotiations prior to, 
and at the out-break of, the coal strike 
in Great Britain. Subsequent events, 
which occurred during the month of 
April, are reviewed in the present ar- 
ticle, the information being based, large- 
ly, on the report of the strike which 
appeared in the April issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


Early in April, the coal situation be- 
came the subject of debate in the House 
of Commons, in the course of which 
the Premier stated that the Government 
was prepared to meet representatives of 
both parties to the dispute in an effort 
to arrive at a practical solution of the 
problem compatible with the interests 
of the nation. He concluded his speech 
with the declaration that the Govern- 
ment could not enter into any negotia- 
‘tions on the assumption that it would 
be possible to resume control of the 
mining industry or to maintain the same 
out of the general taxation of the coun- 
try. Mine owners and strikers accepted 
this proposal for a conference, but/ the 
commencement of definite discussion was 
delayed by the Premier’s stipulation to 
the Miners’ Executive that the first 
subject to be discussed should be the 
return of the safety men to the mines. 
The assurance was given that the pump- 
men, by resuming, would not suffer any 
wage loss, but would return on the basis 
of the rate existing previous to the stop- 
page, and would continue at that rate 
during the period of the negotiations. 

The miners at first refused to agree 
to this proposal. On the following day 
(April 8) under the Emergency Powers 
Act, a Royal Proclamation was issued, 
which called out the Army Reserves. 
The principal features of this measure 
empowered the Government to take over, 
protect and maintain the mines in a con- 
dition of utility; and to secure the pro- 


vision of fuel, transportation, ete., for 
the country. On April 10 the miners 
acquiesced in the matter of resumption 
of pumping and the negotiations pro- 
ceeded. 


Meanwhile, on April 1, the Miners’ 
Federation Executive had decided to 
appeal for active support to the other 
branches of the Triple Allianece—the 
railway men and transport workers. 
Separate conferences’ of Transport 
Workers and Railwaymen were called 
on April 5; and April 6, respectively. 
On April 7, a decision in favour of sup- 
porting the miners was taken at both 
conferences. *It was at this juncture, 
that the attempt to re-open negotiations 
between the owners and the miners, 
through the good offices of the Govern- 
ment broke down over the question of 
the return to work of the pumpmen. 
Then, at a jomt meeting of the Triple 
Alliance on April 8 it was agreed that 
a strike of railwaymen and transport 
workers should take place on the night 
of April 327)’. 


On the return of the pumpmen to the 
pits, a resumption of negotiations took 
place on April 11. This action resulted 
in the railwaymen and transport work- 
ers postponing their strike until April 
15 pending the negotiations. The Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet met the Execu- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation and the 
Central Council of the Mining Associa- 
tion. The proposals of these bodies did 
not differ, essentially, from their respec- 
tive claims prior to the stoppage—the 
miners holding out for the establishing 
of a national wage scale made up by 
Government subsidy, or by subsidies 
from the wealthy mines to the poorer; 
the owners contending for district scales 
of wages based upon the capacity of 
each coal area, with a share of the profits 
wherever such exceed a legitimate re- 
turn on capital. However, the statement 
outlining the Government’s views ex- 
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pressed the opinion that while the min- 
ers’ demands for a national settlement 
of wages might be practicable, their de- 
mand for a national pool of profits was 
impracticable. 


With respect to the question of as- 
sistance from the Government to meet 
the difficulties created by the abnormal 
depression of trade the Prime Minister 
stated: ‘‘If, and when, an arrangement 
has been arrived at between the coal- 
owners and the miners as to the rate 
of wages to be paid in the industry, 
fixed upon an economic basis, the Gov- 
ernment will be willing to give assist- 
ance, either by loan or otherwise, during 
a short period, in order to mitigate the 
rapid reduction in wages in the districts 
most severely affected.’’ These pro- 
posals were fully discussed, but the 
miners’ officials intimated their inability 
to accept them or to abandon their 
former position, and the conference 
thereupon ended. 


The railwaymen and transport work- 
ers met the miners’ executive again on 
April 13, and after a brief discussion 
it was agreed to communicate to the 
Prime Minister the decision of the two 
former bodies to strike on the night of 
April 15, in support of the miners. 

At this stage, an unexpected develop- 
ment occurred. In the evening of April 
14, some 200 members of the House of 
Commons met informally the leading 
coal owners, who stated their case. Later, 
Mr. Frank Hodges, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, put the case for the 
miners, and intimated that the miners 
were prepared to discuss a temporary 
wages settlement, provided that a period 
of time were fixed for the negotiation of 
a permanent settlement, to contain the 
principles of a national pool and a na- 
tional wages’ board. However, the 
miners’ executive, which met next 
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morning (April 15) repudiated by a 
narrow majority Mr. Hodges’ sugges- 
tion. 


On the morning of April 15, the 
Premier, (having been notified of the 
result of the private members’ meeting 
with the disputants) communicated with 
the Miners’ Federation, inviting them 
to a further conference with the owners. 
The miners -declined the invitation. 
Their view was that ‘‘the only condition 
upon which a temporary settlement can 
be arrived at is one that must follow 
the concession of the two principles’’ 
of a national wages board and a national 
pool. In the afternoon of April 15, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, M.P., and Secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, an- 
nounced that the strike of railwaymen 
and transport workers, fixed for 10.00 
p.m. that day, was cancelled owing to 
the fact that, in view of the miners’ re- 
fusal to resume negotiations on the basis 
of Mr. Hodges’ suggestion, a strike in 
their support would be incomplete and 
foredoomed to failure. 


Eventually, negotiations were resumed 
again between the owners and the min- 
ers, and subsequently the Government 
entered into the discussions. On April 
28, the Government offered £10,000,000 
to keep up the miners’ wages for the 
next four months, or for the period 
ending August 31. The only condition 
that the Government proposed was that, 
in return for this aid, the miners and 
owners should agree on a permanent 
system of dividing profits and wages, 
which should hold good for at least a 
year from the end of August and should 
then be terminable only on _ three 
months’ notice. 


The miners’ delegates to the Board of 
Trade conference refused this offer, and 
the deadlock ensued and remained un- 
broken at the end of the month. 
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RECENT LABOUR LAWS OF NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 





| Ee present article is a summary of 

various laws bearing directly or in- 
directly on labour matters and enacted 
at the last sessions of the provincial 


legislatures of New Brunswick, Quebec 


and Saskatchewan. 
New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Legislature was 
in session from March 17 to April 16, 
1921, but only one act of -industrial 


interest was passed. The Act in ques- ~ 


tion deals with fire prevention and pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of 
six members with power to make regu- 
lations relative to the prevention of 


fires, the storage, sale and use of com- 


bustibles and explosives, the installation 
and maintenance of fire alarm systems 
and fire extinguishing equipment, the 
- construction, maintenance and regu- 
lation of fire escapes, the means and 
adequacy of exit in case of fire from all 
public buildings including factories, 
and the investigation of fires. 


The board may appoint a Fire Mar- 
shal and other officers to carry out the 
provisions of the Act and of the regu- 
lations made thereunder. ’ All chiefs of 
fire departments, and, in municipalities 
where there is no fire department, the 
mayor, warden and any councillor are, 
by virtue of their offices, local assistants 
to the Fire Marshal. These officials 
may inspect any buildings within their 
jurisdiction and may order the owner 
to remedy any conditions which they 
consider dangerous. They may also 
conduct investigations of fires. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature was in session 
from January 11 until March 19, 1921, 
and enacted a number of laws of in- 
dustrial interest. 


- The Municipal Strike and Lock-out 
Act passed during the session provides 


for-the compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes in municipal services in muni- 
cipalities having 10 or more persons in 
their employ. The law is applicable to 
policemen, firemen, waterworks em- 
ployees and those in charge of the in- 
cineration of garbage, and governs all 
disputes relating to wages, working 
hours or dismissals on account of mem- 
bership in any labour union. The act 
renders it unlawful for any employer 
to declare a lockout or for an employee 
to strike before submitting the dispute 
to a board of arbitration, and provides 
for a fine of not less than $100 and not 
more than $1,000 to be imposed on the 
employer for every day such lockout 
lasts, and for a fine of not less than $10 
nor more than $50 for each employee 
for every day that he remains on strike. 
A fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $1,000 may be imposed upon any 
person encouraging or aiding any strike 
or lockout which is contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act. Applications for 
the creation. of a board of arbitration 
must be made in writing to the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour and must 
be signed, if made by an employer, by 
the mayor or one of the principal offi- 
cers of the municipality duly author- 
ized. If the application is made by em- 
ployees who are members of a labour 
union it must be signed by two of the 
officers regularly authorized by a vote 
representing a majority of the members 
of the union, or by a ballot of the mem- 
bers who were present at a meeting 
called by a notice given at least three 
days beforehand of the subject to be 
debated. If the dispute directly affects 
the interests of employees in more than 
one province, or the employees from 
part of any labour union having: a 
general committee authorized to carry 
on negotiations in disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, and recognized 
by the employer as such, the declar- 
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ation may be signed by the president 
and by the secretary of each committee. 
If the application is made by employees, 
some or all of whom are not members 
of the union, it may be signed by two of 
their number regularly authorized by a 
vote by ballot of the majority of the 
employees present at a meeting of which 
three days’ notice has been given of the 
subject to be debated. 


The Minister must take action look- 
ing to the creation of a board of arbi- 
tration within five days of the receipt 
of an application in due form. 


The board is composed of three mem- 
bers, each of the parties to the dispute 
appointing one representative and the 
third being chosen by the other two. If 
they are unable to agree on such choice 
within two days of their appointment, 
however, the Minister of Public Works 
-and Labour shall himself choose the 
third arbitrator. If either party fails 
to designate a representative within five 
days after being called upon to do-so 
by the Minister, the latter is empower- 
ed to appoint a representative for such 
Party ce 

The board must submit its award to 
the Minister after not more than five 
days’ deliberation, and a copy of such 
award is to be sent to the registrar of 
the Couneil of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration to form part of the archives of 
the Department of Labour. 


The law relating to the inspection of 
seaffoldings was replaced by a new 
measure which imposes on the muni- 
cipal authorities of every city or town 
in which a public building of three or 
more stories is being erected, the duty 
of employing a competent person as in- 
spector of scaffolding. Every contrac- 
tor, builder or foreman using scaffold- 
ing fifteen feet or more in height must 
under penalty of a fine of $50 and costs 
obtain a certificate of inspection signed 
by the inspector and countersigned by 
the secretary of the municipality. No 
such certificate may be granted unless 
the scaffolding conforms to certain ap- 
proved standards laid down in forms 
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which will be distributed by the De- © 
partment of Public Works and Labour 
to the municipalities interested who, in 
their turn, will supply them to the 
parties interested. In case of neglect 
or refusal on the part of contractors, 
builders or foremen to comply with 
such forms, the inspector may, at any 
time during the construction of the 


_ building, cancel the inspection ecertifi- 
_eate and proceed against the offending 


parties. Any corporation refusing 
to have the erection’ of scaffoldings 
supervised or to issue certificates or dis- 
tribute forms is hable to a penalty of 
$25 and costs. Finally the Act reserves 
to municipalities the right to make any 
regulations not inconsistent with its 
provisions. 


An Act authorizing the establishment 
of a dairying school and intermediate 
agricultural schools was aiso passed a 
this session. ; 


The law relating to the protection of 
public buildings against fire was amen- 
ded to provide for the inspection of 
electrical construction and _ heating 
systems and for the examination and 
licensing of electricians. All steam- 
heating apparatus and hot water-section 
bouiers as well as all electrical instal- 
lations for lighting, heating or the pro- 
duction of power in public buildings, 
workshops, factories and _ industrial 
establishments, must be approved by an 
inspector of public buildings. No such 
installation may be made or altered 
except by, or under the supervision of, 
a person duly leensed under the Act. 
The Minister of Public Works and 
Labour is authorized to appoint a board 
of. three members having at least five 
years’ experience as journeymen elec- 
tricians to examine electrical and heat- 
ing installations and to conduct examin- 
ations for certificates of competency 
and grant licenses. Every company or 
person carrying on the business, or 
undertaking the work, of electrical con- 
struction must also obtain a license from 
the board. A number of inspectors 
duly qualified as journeymen electric- 
ians may be added to the staff of the 
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department of inspection of industrial 
establishments. 


The scope of the Act, providing pen- 
sions for provincial civil servants has 
been extended to include members of the 
outside service, and a further act author- 
izes the Government of the Province to 
take out group insurance on the lives of 
puble officers and employees. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature at the 
recent session which opened on Novem- 
ber 4 and closed on December 15, 1920, 
amended a number of laws which are of 
interest to labour including those re- 
lating to factories, workmen’s compen- 
sation, mothers’ pensions and mechan- 
ics’ liens. 


The amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act brings within its 
scope all public employees, and raises 
the maximum amount of compensation 
recoverable from $2,000 to $2,500. It 
also brings under the Act persons em- 
ployed otherwise than in manual labour 
whose remuneration does not exceed 
$2,000 per annum, whereas formerly 
only those receiving less than $1,800 
were included. 


Two changes were made in_ the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act. The section deal- 
ing with the registration of claims was 
amended to provide that no claim may 
be registered unless: the amount, or the 
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aggregate of the amounts, claimed as 
due exceeds $50. In cases where the 
amount found due in respect of a claim 
of lien does not exceed $100, only such 
costs as are recoverable under the small 
debt procedure of the district courts 
are allowed. 


An amendment to the Factories Act 
raises the minimum age for the employ- 
ment of girls from fourteen to fifteen 
years. ) 


The only change in the Mothers’ Pen- 
soins Act is the repeal of that section 
which provided that a municipality 
might be ordered to pay a sum _ not 
exceeding three dollars per week for 
each child, to cover wholly or partly 
the amount expended from the con- 
solidated fund in respect of any mother 
resident in such municipality. 


Sections were added to the Town Act 
and to the City Act providing for the 
holding of advance polls in municipal 
elections for the benefit of railway em- 
ployees and others whose employment 
is such as to necessitate their absence 
from their place of residence on polling 
day. 

The Vehicles Act is amended to per- 
mit a magistrate who convicts any per- 
son of driving a motor vehicle while in- 
toxicated to prohibit the offender from 
driving a motor vehicle for one year. 
The Provincial Secretary may refuse to 
issue a further license to any driver 
whose license is revoked. 





EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED IN CANADA 





Partial Statement of Payments Made 


THE polcy of the Dominion Govern- 

ment in regard to emergency relief 
to meet the unemployment situation 
which developed in Canada towards the 
close of 1920 was announced in a 
memorandum issued under date of De- 
cember 24, 1920. The essential portions 
‘of this memorandum appeared in the 


January, 1921, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 46, in the form of a 
letter from the Honourable G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, to the 
Honourable Walter Rollo, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. Copies of the 
memorandum were forwarded to the 
premiers of each province, to members 
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of parliament, and to the mayors of 
every municipality in which employ- 
ment offices have been established under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act. The memorandum. urged that the 
situation should be met to the utmost 
possible extent by the provision of work 
instead of relief. It stated, however, 
that if emergency relief measures be- 
came necessary by reason-of utterly un- 
avoidable shortage of employment, the 
Federal Government was willing to co- 
operate on the following basis: 


The organization for determining where re- 
lief must go and for distributing the same 
shall be provided by the municipal authorities, 


and in each case before relief is given and as 


relief is continued a certificate must be ob- 
tained from the Government Employment Ser- 
vice, showing that the applicant cannot be 
given employment. The general system and 
details and the safeguards adopted must: be 
approved by, or on behalf of, the Federal 
Government. If this is done the Federal 
Government is willing to contribute in places 
where relief on any substantial scale appears 
to be necessary one-third of the amount 
actually disbursed on this relief provided the 
other two-thirds is either paid by the muni- 
cipality or paid” by the municipality and the 
province jointly. 


Copies of the form to be used in 
connection with the relief funds to- 
gether with a circular containing in- 
struction as to procedure accompanied 
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the memorandum. An emergency ap- 
propriation of $500,000 was secured for 
the purposes of unemployment: relief 
under order-in-council 139, of January 
24, 1921. 


Steps along the lines suggested were 
immediately taken to relieve the situat- 
ion in several municipalities, and dur- 
ing the winter as unemployment became 
more acute in other districts, additional 
municipalities applied for grants under 
the appropriation. Up to April 23, the 
total amount expended by the Domin- 
ion Government on unemployment re- 
lief was $133,098. This amount was 
distributed as follows: Amherst, N. S., 
$830; Montreal, $3,811; Winnipeg, 
$51,003; St. James, Man., $847; Moose 
Jaw, Sask., $7,505; Saskatoon, Sask., 
$1,320; Regina, Sask., $10,540; New 
Westminster, B. C., $112; Vancouver, 
$49,457; West Kildonan, B. C., $316; 
Burnaby, B. C., $140; Nelson, B. C., 
$105; Prince Rupert, B. C., $1,558; The 
District of South Vancouver, B. C., 
5,519; Cumberland, B. C., $26. 


Several other municipalities ineclud- 
ing Toronto and Hamilton have also 
made considerable expenditures for re- 
lief purposes but at the time of writing 
their claims for money under the appro- 
priation have not been received by the 
Dominion Government. : 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA IN 1919 


Pon 


Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on: (a) the aerated water industry; 
(b) the electrical apparatus industry; (c) the clothing [men’s wear] industry; 
(d) the macaroni and vermicelli industry 


ONTINUING the survey of Canadian 
industries in 1919 the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics lately issued pre- 
liminary reports on the aerated water, 
the electrical apparatus, the clothing 
(men’s wear), and the macaroni and 
vermicelli industries. Earlier reports 
in this series were summarized in pre- 
vious issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Aerated Water Industry 


This report covers the operations of 
320 plants, of which 129 werein Ontario, 
98 in Quebec, 19 each in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, 17 in British Co- 
lumbia, 16 in Saskatchewan, 13 in Al- 
berta, 5in Manitoba and 4 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The total amount of ca-* 
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pital invested in these plants was $6,- 
545,803 of which, $1,849,860 was in- 
vested j in the plants i in Ontario, $1,809,- 

845 in Quebec and $1,168, 757 in Ma- 
nitoba. The number of persons em- 
ployed, by classes, with the amounts of 



































payments made to each class, is as 
follows :— 
é a 
No. of : 
employees Salaries 
Classes of employees | and 
wages 
Male | Female 
$ 
Officers, superintendents, managers. 158 5 | 276,870 
Clerks, stenographers and other sala- 
riedomplovees) ....... 020s sss 129s" “5821 160,134 
Wage earners, average............ 1,528} 119 | 1,109,128 
Outside piece workers............. 35 2 29,207 
PP Otalegee oy once e arte: 1,850 184 1,575,339 











Classified according to weekly wage 
earnings within certain specified groups, 
the numbers employed were as follows: 


— 












































7 16 years and 
over Under 16 years 
Total 
Wage group ——— 
Male | Female | ,Male | Female 

Under $5 per 

week. ......, 38 4 Sesto bee ae 45 
$ 5 to under $10 

per week..... 105 59 Lia Se, des 196 
$10 to under $15 

per week ... 229 38 4 2 273 
$15 to under $20 

per week..... 446 4 eng eee 450 
$20 to under $24 : 

per week..... 273 i BUC Re Se 277 
$24 to under $28 | 

per week..... 1A) Fa a ee 5 A chee 126 
$28 to under $30 | 

per week. .... Fee tak METRO AM [cnt ao es 11 
$30 and over... a mae Cane ee ee 78 

uel Se tert 
Totals. .... 1,300 106 48 2 1,456 











The cost of fuel consumed during 
the year was $88,464, miscellaneous ex- 
peases totalled $1,194,243, and the 
materials used cost $3,385,583. The 
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selling valuefof the products at the fact- 
ory was $7,366,759. 


Electrical Apparatus 


The statistics given for this industry 
are based on the operations of 95 indi- 
vidual plants distributed as follows: 64 
in Ontario, 16 in Quebec, 6 in Manitoba, 
5 in British Columbia, and 4 in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. The total capital 
investment in these plants was $45,- 
956,399 of which amount $25,482, 946 
was in Ontario and $20,094,032 in 
Quebec. Grouped by classes, the num- 
bers of employees and the amounts paid 
in wages, etc., were as follows :-— 
































| 
No. of 
employees Salaries 
Classes of employees and 
wages 
Male | Female 
Officers, superintendents, managers. 343 13 969,007 
Clerks, stenographers and other sala- | 
ried employees Ra tes Tete S. ee ts 1,118 620 | 2,123,938 
Wage earners, average............. 5,593 1,866 | 6,591,933 
Outside piece workers............. 1 6 | 832 
chotalss ks swaescnistt eens ee 7,055 | _2,505 | 9,685,705 








Classified according to weekly wage 
payments within certain specified groups 
the number of employees was as .ollows: 












































Over. 16 years 
; 0° age Under 16 years 
Groups o° classi- — Total 
fied weekly | 
wages Male | Female | Male | Female 
a $5 per 
eeky ea ee 18 22 AE il oeNeh Seis 4] 
$ 5 sa under $10 | 
per week.. 229 304 53 24 610 
$10 to under $15 
per week..... 517 1,420 35 28 2,000 
$15 to under $20 ; 
per week..... 1,696 406 1 3 2,106 
$20 to under $24 
per week..... 1,548 15 fl eee Seed beets Be a 1,605 
24 tou under $28 
eek. .... 976 be Peart set ed Se Re * 990 
#25 dee $30 
week. .... 383 5 ee hee 2 384 
$30 p per week and 
OV ONY onicie en's 1,210 LGM c eae ele noes 1,226 
otalga jor 6,577 | 2,240 90 55 8;962 
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The fuel consumed during the year 
was valued at $436,498; miscellaneous 
expenses totalled $4,390,730 and the 
total cost of materials was $15,257,617. 
The selling value at the factory of the 
articles produced during the year was 
$34,187,658. 


Clothing (men’s wear) Industry 


The report on the Men’s Clothing 
Industry is presented under two heads: 
(a) wholesale or factory-made clothing 
and (b) merchant or custom tailoring. 
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The operations of 145 factories and 1,523 
custom establishments are covered. Of 
the factories “82 were situated in the 
province cf Quebec, 57 in Ontario, 3 in 
British Columbia, 2 in Manitoba and 1 
in Nova Scotia. Of the custom estab- 
lishments 671 were in Ontario, 422 in 
Quebec, 102 in British Columbia, 89 in 
Manitoba, 67 in Nova Scotia, 55 in 
New Brunswick, 47 in Saskatchewan, 


| 41 in Alberta, and 29 in Prince Edward 


Island. The following table summarizes 
by provinces the principal statistics of 
the industry for each section :— 


Factrory-Mapr CLotTHING. 





















































Employees 
Cost Value 
Province Capital of of 
Salaries material products 
No. and 
wages 
$ $ $ 
IBTICISREO OLUMOLA Ue ericce Bak ites cee TOS out ve 46,283 223,415 331,303 
Manitoba ange Nova SCOtiaeks. «ss ibe Gek ook eo 327,509 192 113,110 BY paral 313,957 
OmGaniony st. «eek bic ant asiara se oe ae 10,938,519 4,179 4,593,425 9,662,401 19,020,285 
CHIE DC Crie Rete ate RIE sic daa hae ne co a eae 15,864,862 8,352 6,468,863 15,824,629 28,114,761 
Canadas tOvalsis. serra eee ak ee oe eaten 27,293,401 12,796 eA 25,842,772 47,780,306 
Custom-MapbDrE CLOTHING 
PX) OLS e he ae bed tees eeerties hee sia ror aR) Acne eect ote 199,060 156 155,247 230,898 526,213 
Britisa Columbiavand Yukon: .> +c. 2. «at. wale 0 411,341 312 323,729 609,363 1,227,440 
IVT TVUE Ob Biatercretniis ot och ous oes caesar NG cous ads eMmanEN 500,078 Se 399,552 504,810 1,217,867 
News Brunswit ka. 2 peeitaracc oon ise ris eee ines 318,089 347 184,878 323,196 639,113 
VO VET OCOLIA eat ta riaty Donen RG Lae nce ER ne ener 426,522 317 197,921 397,433 773,677 
(GY ae Colca PS aye ae oA a ee eR AMR e tee 8 5,136,456 3,121 2,694,689 4,526,458 9,503,795 
Prince Wawardol slandc.c00 0 care aie shade cn ee 111,274 113 61,858 103,725 219,212 
ASU Y= OY: \e Raine a atin an tA et Bailar Ore RE eRe CM Latah 4,078,465 2,426 2,036,377 4,129,528 8,179,635 
Attica ees ee 154,460 125 124,482 199,899 430,508 
Ganda, LOvals: te aeacaten ee hk oo eRe Meas 11,335,745 7,349 6,178,723 11,025,310 22,717,460 
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The number of persons employed in each section of the industry is given by 
classes of employment and sex, with wages, ete.: 








Classes of employment 


Officers, superintendents, managers 
Clerks, stenographers, etc......... 


Wage earners, average No........ 


Outside piece workers........... 


Ce 


TOA Sn wt eee 


eee roars 











actorsmads clothing 

No. of employees 
Salaries | 

and 
wages 

Male Female 

Sts 
325 178 1,268,475) 
1,070 1,960 1,560,866, 
| 
4,178 4,721 8,132,161) 
130 B27 260,179 
5,700 7,096 11,221,681! 














Custom-made clothing 


No. of employees 





Male Female 
265 18 
263 97 

3,124 2,682 
442 458 
4,094 S.200 


Salaries ~ 
and 
wages 


—_— 


$ 
558,979 


406,520 
4,658,921 


554,303 


6,178,723 





Classified according to specified wage groups, age and sex, the number of em- 
ployees is shown as follows: — 








Specified wage group 


Under $3 per week ince «bs eros 
$ 5 tounder $10 per week........ 
$10 $15 FeeMay: ths 
$15 i: $20 vo eas ay Re 
$20 = $24 el ha ae 
$24 “i $28 fie Sh ct 
$28 $30 De a nas ter 
BSAC LOW ORS wets ho nheral viniais, « bropsn 


eereee 


a ey 


see eee 


ces eoe 


eee eee 





see cee 


Over 16 years 


Male 


Factory-made Clothing 

Under 16 years 
Female Male | Female 
136 3 1 
1,071 45 94 
1,470 23 35 
DED Oie eeariisne itil hs eens Mee 
TOT ees MELO ants MEYER: cote 
5G ljzteg sade leans sh 
OL; ere nie ener eee 
09) vIENS abgcid tlfetone tee oke s 
5,298 71 130 




















Over 


Male 


3,303 


* 


Custom-made clothing 














16 years Under 16 years 
Female Male | Female 
Gee 54 36 
912 57 39 
817 8 18 
476 3 8 
WOT eect cleo ie 
Saifiscs es, wale oe Nitele 
15 oer esc e er ele ee ee eee 
GEA Pigeon Oe Bi es ae 
2,670 122 101 
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Macaroni and Vermicelli Industry 


In the macaroni and vermicelli in- 
dustry the onerations of nine individual 
plants were examined. Of these plants 
4 were in Ontario, 2 in Quebec,.2 in 
Manitoba and 1 in Alberta, the total 
amount of capital invested in the indus_ 

try being $873,442. The number of per- 
- gons employed by sex and classes, with 
amounts paid in wages etc., is shown as 
follows: 


No. of 























employees Salaries 
and 
Classes of employment — wages 
Male | Female 
Officers, superintendents & managers LOR 18,580 
Clerks, stenographers & other sala- 

ried employees.............-0+- 13 4 13,969 
Wace earners, average No......... 114 93 132,617 
LOtAIS go coho oa bat oe 137 97 165,166 





The employees are classified as follows 
by specified wage groups, age and sex: 
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Over 16 years Under 16 years 
Groups of Total 
weekly wage —| employees 
earners 
Male | Female | Male | Female 
ee | posta lle 
Under $5 per 
Week cnruests elie. eaten nettrateee | eee 1 
$ 5 to under $10 
per week..... 14 60 9 16 99 
$10 to under $15 
per week... 22 STE ae mato 1 54 
$15 to under $20 
~ per week..... 39 Sal SRT eee reer 42 
$20 to under $24 
per week..... DAEs bs sete eee ee 24 
$24 to under $28 
per week... 2). oss 28 eA EN as Pe gee eater 23 
$28 to under $30 
per week..... His = MZ bagel stat ete oil ateustan whoranicel barre atteroaetees 2 
$30 and over.... 5 Ha Mie eae ea ry lh ta eh 3 
Totals. .... 127 94 10 17 248 





The cost of fuel consumed during the 
year was $11,823, miscellaneous expenses 
were $158,638, and expenditure on 


- materials totalled $657,942. The selling 


value at the mill of the products of the 
industry during the year was $1,152,652 
of which amount $694,718 represented | 
the value or the products of mills in 
Quebec, $350,388 in Ontario, $58,536 
in Alberta and $49,010 in Manitoba. 





® 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE INDUSTRIES OF ONTARIO 





Report by Ontario Department of Labour on Foundries and Machine Shops 


“FOUNDRIES and Machine Shop 
Products” is the supject of Bul- 
letin 10 of the series of studies entitled 
“Vocational Opportunities in the Indus- 
tries of Ontario,’ now in course of 
publication by the Ontario Department 
of Labour (Previous bulletins were 
noted in the Lasour GazertTe for 
October and December, 1920, and 
March, 1921). The importance of this 
sub-group of the iron and steel industry 
is shown by the fact that in 1915, with 


12,450 workers engaged in its various 
operations, it ranked second only to log 
products among the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Ontario in: the numbers 
employed. As compared with other 
industries, the workers in foundries and 
machine shops have fairly regular em- — 
ployment throughout the year, the 

yearly averaged based upon the highest 
monthly employment being given for 
the year 1917 as 95.7 per cent for male 
and 86.6 for female workers. The fact- 
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ories are for the most part moderate in 
size, the average number of employees 
at each plant being only 45, and in the 
absence of highly specialized conditions 
a fair opportunity 1s open to a man ot 
unusual ambition and ability to start 
an. independent business. Increasing 


capital requirements and costs of pro-’ 
duction, however, are steadily lessening. 


the: number of chances in this direction. 
Owing to the large number of existing 
plants managers and executive officers 
are comparatively numerous, but the 
average salary of this class is less than 
in the more highly centralized indus- 
tries. In 1917, according to figures col- 
lected and compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the average salary 
of higher officers was $2,263, while in 
the same period the salary of clerks, 
stenographers, salesmen, etc., averaged 
$906 a year, or very slightly higher than 
that of the wage earners, which was 
$905. The latter figure compares favour- 
ably with the average yearly wages in 
other male-employing industries, through 
somewhat lower than the average in 
other industries in the iron and steel 
group where the work is more trying. 


The following table shows for 1917 the 
number of male workers in foundries 
and machine shops, including those in 
the press shops and in enamelling, 
japanning, tinning, ete., by specified 
weekly wage groups> 


No. of 
Weekly wage workers Cumulative 
considered, | percentage 
1,131 
Winder S8.aicvess Be. 41 3.6 
coo AD aieaates 18 a 
9 107 ee, 24 i 
ii No A a oe 42 11.0 
(DSS Se toa eee 118 . 215 
| Hee Ey | ee eee 447 61.0 
Oe rac eg 195 78.2 
DOO rate OA. 3 166 93.0 
30— 3526 Ge 42 96.7 | 
35 and over.:.... 38 100.0 


The number and cumulative _per- 
centage of male workers in foundry and 
machine shop products are shown by 
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groups according to hourly rates, in 
the following table:— 











No. of 
workers 
Hourly rates | considered, | Cumulative 
5 percentage 
Under 15 cents.... 11 3.3 
15 to 20cents...... 24 10.4 
ZOTG Ds Larcngteos. 26 18.2 
GUO BOs ok: te icles 63 32.0 
BOE been ai cules 62 55.5 
BO. tOr4O: Ls sery ot 40 67.4 
4051046 Vig eet Bet DTT. 12.5 
45 10-50 545) ass 23 79.4 
OOO enuers ate oes 53 95 2 
5b 10160 iS a ee < 97.3 
GOO Giese ek ais 6 99.1 
GOT ENP EEE 2 3 100 0 





Foundry work, which consist of 
casting or moulding metal into some 
required form, is an integral part of 
many industries. The principal occupa- 
tions in foundries are those of pattern- 
makers, moulders and coremakers. Pat- 
tern making is described as one of the 
most highly skilled trades in modern 
industry. <A good eye for form, a head 
for geometry, and general accuracy, are 
the natural requirements for this trade, 
together with a thorough knowledge of 
woods and woodworking, of the theory 
of moulding, and of the making of core- 
boxes, and some acquaintance with 
mechanical drawing. A-high school or 
technical school training is recommended 
but at the present time the required 
knowledge is obtained by an apprentice- 
ship lasting from three to five years. The 
work of the patternmaker is varied, and 
is usually fairly clean and healthy. 
Employers are usually unwilling to dis- 
pense with the services of a good crafts- 
man. The proportion of patternmakers 
to the whole number of foundry-workers 
is about one to thirty or more. Know- 
ledge of the craft qualified workers to 
open an independent job shop, only a 
small amount of capital being required 
and the number of such job shops is said 
to be growing in Ontario. 


The largest proportion of foundry 


\ 
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workers are usually moulders. Their 
work is of three classes, namely flocr, 
bench, and machine moulding, the two 
former being ‘‘skilled’”’ and requiring 
intelligence and mechanical knowledge. 
Most workers now gain their experience 
by serving as helpers, but formerly an 
apprenticeship of three or four years was 
required. A machine moulder may 
become proficient in about six months, 
but the class of work which he performs 
is limited to large shops where many 
castings are made from the same pattern. 
The moulder’s work is often heavy and 
dirty, and is exposed to extremes of tem- 
perature and to the fumes of molten 
metal. The chief risk incidental to the 
work, apart from accidents, is pneumo- 
nia, but the death rate from other causes 
is low. Moulding is recommended as 
a good job for the physically fit. 


Coremaking is a branch of moulding, 
and it also is generally described as a 
“skilled” trade. The required knowledge 
is now generally acouired ‘“‘on the job.” 
A considerable proportion of core- 
makers, as well as of moulders, are 


foreign born. Women were successfully 


employed during the war at coremaking, 
the work being much lighter than mould- 
ing, and many are still so employed. 


Machine shop work consists of ma- 
chining operations on parts of machines 
or,zmachine tools previously cast; fitting 
together or assembling the parts of a 
machine, and making tool steel into 
tools. A small number of workers, all 
highly skilled, are engaged in the latter 
process. Learners must acquire know- 
ledge of all hand and machine tools and 
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fit themselves for all classes of work. 
A 4-years’ industrial course at a tech- 
nical school is recommended as a basis 
of knowledge, while a couple of years at 
the high school is said to be almost es- 
sential. The term of training for appren- 


tices is usually four years. Tool-making 


is described as a highly skilled trade, 
calling for natural ability in designing. 
The all-rcund machinist’s trade has been 
called ‘‘the broadest of all trades’’, owing 
te the great variety of operations he may 
be called on to perform. After mastering 
all brarches of the trade he can specialize 
later, for example, in one of the branches 
of tool-making or in drafting. 


The report also contains a sketch of 
the boiler and engine industry, in which 
the Ontario plants in 1917, employed 
7,212 persons including office staff. 
Physical strength is needed for most of 
the occupations in this group as in 
moulding, and on account of the stren- 
uousness of the work most of the 
employees are adult men. Other re- 
quirements are good eyesight and 
extreme accuracy. The average wage 
in boiler and engine sheps is much 
higher than in foundries. In 1917 
about 69 men in 100 received $20, 
a week and over, an unusually high pro- 
portion, which is exceeded only by that 
prevailing in the steel furnaces and 
rolling mills. The average yearly wage, 
however, in the same period was only 
$1,127, the annual income being affected 
considerably by irregular work. In 
1917, the yearly average number of male 
employees, based on the highest monthly 
employment, is given as 84.4 per cent ~ 


for the boiler and engine industry. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA IN 1920 


HE fourth annual report of the 

Mothers’ Allowances Commission of 
Manitoba, covers the 12 months’ period 
ending November 30, 1920. Under the 
Act of 1916 assistance is given only to 
families consisting of a widow and two 
or more children, or in which the father 
is an inmate of a hospital for mental 
diseases; two years’ residence by the 


family in the province, and British 
citizenship on the part of the father, 
are also required. As noted in the 
Lasour Gazerte for December, 1920 
(page 1580), the Commission towards 
the close of last year recommended a 
considerable extension in the scope of 
the Act by including the families. of 
fathers physically disabled, by raising 
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the age of children benefitting from 14. 


to 16 years, and in several other direct- 
ions. Since it became law the Manitoba 
Act has been subjected to continuous 
review by the Commissioners, the Win- 
nipeg Mothers’ Allowances Auxiliary 
(a volunteer body), labour organiz- 
ations, and others; its provisions have 
been constantly tested and many im- 
provements have been embodied in var- 
ious amendments. 
that on November 30, 1920, 479 families 
were receiving allowances as compared 
with 362 on November 30, 1919. The 
total number of families under al- 
lowance during the year was 532. Out 
of 200 new applications received 156 
were granted, 35 were refused, 8 were 
deferred, and one was withdrawn. The 
number of cancellations was 53 in 1920, 
compared with 51 in 1919; of these can- 
eellations 14 resulted from increases in 
the family income, 23 because the 
mothers remarried; 7 because the 
families removed from the province; 
4 because the regulations were not ob- 
served; 2 because only one child under 
14 remained; one because the mother 
had become insane, the children being 
then cared for otherwise; one case was 
found ineligible after allowance had 
been granted. The number of children 
in the families of beneficiaries in 1920 
totalled 1,894, of whom 1,636 were 14 
years of age or under, and 258 were 
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15 and over; children over 15 working 
for wages numbered 181; 16 over 15 
years of age were working at home, and 
02 over 15 years of age were at school. 
As to the number of children per 


‘family, 8 families had one child at 


home; 145 had two children; 141 had 
three; 106 had four; 74 had five; 37 
had six and 21 had seven or more child- 
ren. The average rent paid by all 
families occupying rented dwellings in 
Winnipeg and ‘‘Great Winnipeg’’ in 
November, 1920, was $23.80 per month, 
as compared with $17.91 per month in 
November, 1919. The report points out 
that Manitoba leads the other provinces 
of Canada in this field of social welfare. 
‘“During the past year,’’ it is stated, 
‘British Columbia and Ontario have 
followed along similar lines. This is an 
indication of a growing appreciation of 
the valuable contribution that the state 
receives in the conservation of home life 
and proper care of dependent children 
which is made possible by the Mothers’ | 
Allowanees.’’ However, this form of 
assistance, it 1s suggested, ‘‘ will doubt- 
less be replaced by other methods. 
Social insurance, whereby the employer 
or employee or other person may contri- 
bute jointly their quota towards the 
prevention of dependency, may prove a 
better way to meet the demands for a 
more scientific provision for widowhood 
and dependent children.’’ 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1920. 


THE fourth annual report of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia shows various new features 
introduced during 1920 in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the pro- 
vince. These amendments which relate 
to crews of fishing and trading vessels, 
the provision of free medical aid for 
thirty days, and increased allowances to 
widows and children were set forth in 
the issues of the Lasour GazertTe of 
- September, 1920, on pages 1193-4, and 
November, on page 1568. As a result 


of these amendments over 100 fishing 
vessels in addition to a number of trad- 
ing vessels came under the Act, and de- 
pendents of 30 members of their crews 
drowned at sea were benefited; the cost 
of medical aid, including payments 
made and estimated to be made for the 
year amounted to $50,789; and a sum 
of $335,748 had to be added to the pen- 
sion reserve to take care of future pay- 
ments, necessitating an increase of rates 
in 1920 in some industries, especially 
lumbering, and preventing the lowering 
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of rates in others. The report states 
that the present arrangement regarding 
medical aid at the coal mines is not 
satisfactory and that a conference is to 
be held at an early date between coal 
mine operators, the United Mine Work- 
ers’ executive and the Board to make 
better arrangements. 


The report shows that 1920 was 
above 1919 in the number of fatal acci- 
dents reported, but below 1917 and 
1918, the figures being: 1917, 146; 1918, 
185; 1919, 59; and 1920, 81. Temporary 
total disability accidents numbered in 
1917, 4,504; 1918, 4,504; 1919, 4,640; 
and in 1920, 5,874; and the number of 
permanent disability accidents was, in 
1917, 187; in 1918, 242; in 1919, 250; 
and in 1920, 194. There were 932 cases 
requiring -medical aid only, and the 
claims pending completion at the end of 
the year were 535. Twenty-eight fatal 
accidents occurred in the coal mines of 
- the province in 1920, as compared with 
meban 1919. 


-The provisional assessment based 
upon estimated payrolls in 1920 was 
$1,318,970. It was expected, however, 
that adjustments of the payrolls would 
reduce the amount by $99,000. When 
the 1919 report was prepared there was 
a provisional deficit in the lumbering 
and woodworking class of $77,588, 
which was reduced by adjustment of 
payroll statements to $29,159. At the 
end of 1920 this class showed a surplus 
of $7,788, thus reducing the lumbering 
rate in 1920 from $4.20 to $3.80 for 
every $100 of the payroll. Owing to 
the improvement shown in this class, 
the provisional rate for 1921 will be 


$3.30. A list of reductions in the rates — 


of some of the industries for 1920 is 
given as follows: 


Provisional Adjusted. 


Goals mining 2 OAs eur $ 3.00 $ 2.20 
Lumbering and sawmills 4,20 3.80 
Steel and iron manu- 

PRGLUTE Pats cttw att - 1,50 1.00 
Fish curing and packing 1.00 50 
TAG GXTOS) a, 3 casa eee Foie 1.20 .80 
Cordage and rope manu- 

TACHITG lads wale 1.40 1.20 


{ 
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Building -(General con- 
gtriétion.)j 4. haus a uae 1.50 1.00 
Telegraph and telephone 
systems (operation, 
maintenance, etc.) .. 2.00 1.00. 
Telegraph and telephone 
systems (office and 
exchange employees) . .20 10 
Steel shipbuilding ..... 2.50 2.25 
Express companies .... 1.00 00 
Steam railways (oper- 
ation and wmainten- 
ACE): ees Ly 2.00 1.00 
Stevedoring) juan. ee 3.00 1.00 


As an example of the economical 
value of the present state board system 
of assessment over the individual liabil- 
ity and private insurance company 
System, the report states that the rates 
charged by private Insurance compan- 
ies, in the building class, ranged from 
$1.70 upwards, as compared with the 
rates quoted above. It also states that 
owing to depression in the lumbering, 
fishing and coal mining industries, at 
the end of 1920, considerable amounts 
of assessments were outstanding. As 
the Act makes assessments a first lien 
upon the property used in the industry, 
it is not likely that the loss through 
these uncollected assessments will be 
appreciable. At the end of 1920, the 
provisional balance shown was $237,131, 
as compared with $318,758 at the end 
of 1919. 


The total amount paid in wages in 
the various industries under the Act 
during 1920 was approximately $73,- 
000,000 ; the amounts in the chief indus- 
tries being approximately as follows; 
coal mining, $21,170,000; steel and iron 
manufacture, $9,350,000; steam rail- 
way operation, $2,090,000; lumbering 
and saw mills, $5,800,000; and building ~ 
(general construction), $3,570,000. 

The expenditures of the Board, as 
shown by a provisional statement to 
December 31, 1920, were as follows: 


Compensation paid other than 
pensions, 529.2%; pSeERAEG 
Transferred to Reserves for 


$ 269,410.12 


Pension AWATAS ......< 5 m+. ses” 408,626.70 
Paid for/meédical gid. a... 36,561.22 
Administration expense ...... 104,872.53 
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Nova Scotia Accident Prevent- 


LOD: ASSOCIATION 2 6 asd tees 8,320.14 
Compensation estimated for re- 

OL Per ClO IS Wek is raec achat’ s 369,504.64 
Compensation estimated for un- 

reported ‘claims (0S. 22% 103,074.88 
Estimated to complete medical 

CLAS IO Aas th» Re ae 14,228.04 
“Disisters Téserveis i; Je PES) 87,430.91 


Sees Fis Lavy Rae $1,402,029.18 

In connection with the administration 
expense, the proportion charged to the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation was $384.88 which was deducted 
from the total expense for administra- 
tion. No expense has been incurred by 


PROGRESS OF SAFETY 


THE second annual report of the Cana- 

dian National Safety League de- 
scribes the progress of the movement 
in the various provinees during 1920. It 
- contains also the seventh annual report 
of the Ontario Safety League, an older 
organization, but now a member of the 
Canadian League. The Ontario League 
remains in charge of safety work i in that 
province. 


The National League reports that in 
~ 1920 a second Provincial League was 
established in Manitoba, with head- 
quarters in Winnipeg, and it is anti- 
eipated that the Canadian National 
Safety League will in the future fulfil 
one of its chief functions by assisting 
in the creation of other Provincial Safety 
Leagues. Owing to the interest taken 
by the Manitoba Government in safety 
work in that province the clerical and 
office work of the Manitoba Safety 
League is being handled through the 
office of the Provincial Bureau of La- 
bour, overhead expenses being thus re- 
duced toa minimum. Another affihated 
body is the Shawinigan Falls Safety 
League, organized in connection with a 
recent safety movement among several 
large industrial plants in the Province 
of Quebec. This league, which is car- 
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the Board at any time in connection 
with legal expenses other than fees for 
prothonotaries, sheriffs and registrars 
of deeds on judgments and executions. 

In addition to the report on the work- 
ings of the Board during 1920, some 
particulars: are given relative to the 
accidents that occurred in 1919. In 
this connection, the total number of 
days lost through temporary disability 


was 126,265, or an average of 27.21 


days; through permanent disability 
31,364, or an average of 125.46-days; 
through fatal cases 255, or an average 
of 4.32 days. The average age of the 
workers was 32.25 years, and the 
average weekly wage, $18.57. 


MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


rying on useful work by means of 
traffic regulation, school instruction, 
food and health inspection and guidance, 
wlil soon lead, it is hoped, to the forma- 
tion of a Quebec Safety League. The 
Canadian National organization holds a 


special charter from the Dominion Gov- 


ernment, and is authorized to carry on 
safety work in the Dominion of Canada. 
Its objects are set forth in the charter 
as follows: ‘‘To safeguard and protect 
the public, especially children, from the 
dangers of automobiles, railroads, street 
railways, and all other forms of vehi- 
cular traffic on the public highways in 
the Dominion of Canada. To educate 
the public through schools, churches, 
literature and all channels of publicity 
upon matters pertinent to public safety. 
To Yninimize the injury and killing of 
persons employed in stores, factories, 
workshops, and all departments of in- 
dustrial and mercantile activity, by in- 
stilling into the minds of employer and 
employee the full meaning of ‘Safety 
Always.’ To cooperate, so far as lies 
in the power of the League, in prevent- 
ing the useless destruction of life and 
property by fire. To advocate and se- 
eure possible remedies and preventives, 
and to assist in the enactment and en- 
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forcement of ordinances requisite to 
earry out the foregoing.’’ 


The seventh annual report of the On- 
tario Safety League records a remark- 
able extension during the year 1920 in 
the work of this organization. Much of 
the success achieved is attributed to the 
co-operation of the Ontario Government 
and its various departments; the- city 
councils in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa 
and London; the Ontario Motor League; 
the Board of Education in numerous 
towns and eities; the Fire and Police 
Departments; Boards of Trade and 
Chambers~of Commerce; District La- 
bour Councils; public libraries; prin- 
eipals and teachers of schools; safety 
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workers in big industries, and many 
others. During the year the gen- 
eral work in the schools was ex- 
tended and improved; a 3-day safety 
convention was held in April and a 
‘“safety-week’’ in October; a vigilance . 
committee was formed in Toronto, their 
duties being to report infractions of the 
Motor Vehicles Act or the traffic by- 
laws. Bulletins dealing with industrial 
hazards were issued each week to hun- 
dreds of industries in Ontario, some of 
these covering specific hazards and 
others dealing with safety from a general 
viewpoint, and there was evidence of 
good results from these notices. The 
headquarters of both the Canadian and 
the Ontario Leagues are in Toronto. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Children’s Bureau 
has recently compiled statistics on 
the subject of the employment of chil- 
dren in industry, from 14 to 16 years of 
age. These statistics, which cover the 
period 1913-1920, are based on published 
reports, employment certificates, and 
such information as could be secured 
through inquiries sent out to various 
cities. Only twelve out of the seventy- 
one cities solicited furnished complete 
and satisfactory statistics covering the 
whole period, but these were considered 
fairly representative of the country as 
a whole, the South Atlantic States being 
the only ones not represented.. Other 
cities furnished statistics for more re- 
cent comparison, and good use of this 
information was also made. 


Before the War 


According to statistics for manu- 
facturing establishments given in the 
Census of Manufacturers for 1914, the 
number of employed children under 16 
years of age was diminishing during the 
years just prior to 1914, the decrease 
being due mainly to the extension of 
child labour legislation. The industrial 
depression which marked the opening 


months of the war and _ continued 
throughout the winter of 1914-15 was 
reflected in the numbers of children 
taking out permits to work, which show- 
ed a decrease amounting to approxi-— 
mately from one-fifth to two-thirds. 


During the War 


By the latter part of 1915. the effect of 
foreign orders for war goods was begin- 
ning to make itself felt in the unpre- 
cedented rise in the number of children 
entering gainful employment, the cities 
not showing an increase being those not 
immediately affected by the increased 
manufacture of munitions for export. 
Heavy increases were practically every- 
where recorded for 1916 and 1917, the ex- 
ceptions being in Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco; the large decrease in the former 
being caused by the law of 1915 raising 
the minimum age from 14 to 15 years, 
and the decrease in the latter being 
attributable to the strengthening of the 
minimum age provision of the former 
law and improved physical requirements 
for certification. Massachusetts cities, 
manufacturing foundry and machine- 
shop products recorded increases in 1916 
ranging from 90 to 145 per cent. The 
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increase was most striking in centres 
where children were not normaliy em- 
ployed in large numbers; textile cities 
which always employed children not 
showing relatively large increases. 
An exception to this is Lowell, which 
showed an increase cf almost 400 per 
cent over 1915, due to the large foun- 
‘dries, machine shops and_ aartridge 
plants which had recently been estab- 
lished there. In nearly all the cities 
furnishing complete statistics, a larger 
number of children were certificated in 
1916 than in 1918. 


After the United States entered the War 


After the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the number of chil- 
dren taking out employment certificates 
continued to rise. The causes for this 
increase were varied and included the 
rising of cost of living, the absence of 
the breadwinner on military duty, the 
high wages offered by employers hard 
pressed for help and a general spirit of 
adventure, due to excitement of the war, 
which pervaded many children, especial- 
ly boys. The extent of this increase is 
indicated below: 


Increase in Increase in 


State. 1917 over 1918 over 
1916 1917 
New Hampshire.. 119 per cent 58 per cent 
Rhode Island..... eho eae Iv Seek ate 


A few eities recorded a decrease in 
1917, but so large had been the increase 
in these cities in 1915 and 1916 that the 
net increase over 1913 was still consider- 
able. Four of the cities where decreases 
were shown were in New York State, 


where an amendment to the _ child- 
labour law, effective February 1, 
1917, requiring higher educational 


qualifications, was no doubt responsible. 
In 1918 four more cities showed de- 
creases, attributable to the strengthen- 
ing of the child labour laws, the 
raising of the educational requirements; 
and the restriction of school exemptions 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Michigan. . With these exceptions 
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the year 1918 was the peak year as re- 
gards the number of children going to 
work. In several cities the increase was 
striking. In Washington D.C. there was 
an increase of more than 163 per cent, 
said to be due largely to a demand for 
child workers in Government offices. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, there was an in- | 
erease of 52 per cent, following an in- 
crease in 1917 of 174 per cent, so that 
the number of children receiving em- 
ployment certificates in 1918 was four 
times as great as in 1916; this, despite 
the fact that in 1918 Kentucky had 
strengthened its requirements relating 
to evidence acceptable in proof of age. 
In Philadelphia an increase of 82 per 
cent in 1917 was followed by a still 
further increase of 15 per cent in 1918, 
due to the fact that boys of 16 were al- 
lowed to work in the ‘shipyards and 
munitions plant, receiving unusually 
high wages, so that there was a shortage 
of help in office, trade, and messenger 
service, to be filled by younger children. 


Children Illegally Emp!oyed 


The foregoing figures relate only to 
children legally certificated, and give no 
indication of the numbers going to work 
without complying with the law. While 
in a few instances higher standards be- 
came effective during the war due to 
changes in child-labour and_ school-at- 
tendance laws, in certain places pre-war 
standards were actually relaxed. Reports 
from labour commissioners and factory 
inspectors indicate the difficulty expe- 
rienced during the war years in adequate- 
ly administering child-labour laws. In 
Philadelphia violations of this law were 
four times as great in 1917 ag in 1916. 
In inspections made by the Children’s 
Bureau of 63 shipyards where steel ships 
were being built, approximately 60 per 
cent of the children found at work, who 
claimed to be 16 and were without certi- 
ficates, were actually only 14 or 15 years 
of age. From this it is clear that in 
many cases the increase recorded in the 
number of children receiving certificates 
represents only the minimum increase 
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during the year in which industry was 
most affected by the war. 


Post-Armistice Conditions 


With the shutting down of war indus- 
tries, the return of soldiers, and, pos- 
sibly, the uncertainty of the business 
outlook, there were fewer places for chil- 
dren to fill; consequently, during 1919, 
there was a general decrease shown in 
the number of children receiving employ- 
ment certificates. The few exceptions, 
where the increase was large, were due 
to the high cost of living and labour 
shortage, and where slight, probably to 
the normal increase of population. In 
1920 the number of children receiving 
certificates again mounted, the continued 
increase in the cost of living and the 
lure of high wages being assigned by a 
number of certificating officers as causes 
for this increase. But, beginning with 
the late summer of 1920, there occurred 
a depression in industry and business, 
accompanied by a gradual decline in 
the prices of necessities, and a similar 
decline in the number of certificates is- 
sued to children. Thus, in the latter 
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half of 1920, a decrease over the latter 


half of 1919 was shown. 


Summary 


In summing up, it was found that for 
the entire period 1913-1920, an increase 
of about 13 per cent in 1920 could be 
recorded over 1918. The increase in the 
population of those cities represented 
during that period was 14 per cent, from 
which it would appear that the number 
of children taking out certificates to 
work had kept pace with the growing 
population. A number of States re- 
presented by those cities passed legisla- 
tion during the period under discussion, 
which would tend to decrease the num- 
ber of children going to work without 
legal certificates, but possibly resulting 
in larger numbers receiving certificates. 
Therefore, while the number of children © 
taking out certificates has increased in 
proportion to the increase in population, 
it cannot be stated positively, any more 
than it can be denied, that the number 
of children actually going to work in 
1920 increased in like proportion over 
the number going to work in 1918. 





DECISION IN ROCHESTER CLOTHING TRADES DISPUTE 


Hike decision of Dr. William M. 

Liserson, the impartial chairman of 
the Rochester Clothing Market, in the 
recent arbitration proceedings, is brief- 
ly reviewed in Bloomfield’s Labour 
Digest. Dr. Leiserson, says the Digest, 
dwells particularly on the necessity of 
reducing labour costs in the clothing 
industry, so that employers may get 
enough business to prevent unemploy- 
ment. The decision places all workers 
on a piece-work basis. 


‘“‘If no other method of decreasing 
costs can be found, wages- will have to 
be reduced in order that more work 
may be provided,’’ declares Dr. Leiser- 
son in that part of his decision in which 
he gives the conclusions he arrived at 
from the facts presented. ‘‘This would 


be better than no cut at all with a great 
deal of unemployment, for lower wage 
rates, which increase the amount of 
business and employment, might bring 
ereater annual earnings. 


‘‘However, aside from some peaks of 
wages, especially among the under- 
pressers, where earnings are consider- 
ably higher than the level of the mar- 
ket, and ‘which may be cut without in- 
jury to any one, a better method of re- 
ducing cost is available than cutting 
wages. It is possible to transfer the 
week workers who are paid on a time 
basis, and whose unit costs of produc- 
tion are much higher than that of the 
piece workers, to a basis where they, 
too, would be paid according to produc- 
tion. This would decrease production 
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costs and thus result in a saving in 
labour cost much greater than could be 
secured in any other way. 


‘“The entire problem of wage read- 
justment at the present time arises out 
of the emergency created by the indus- 
trial depression from which the cloth- 
ing industry is suffering. Something 
must be done to lower costs and prices 
in order that the industry may revive. 
The interests of all. concerned require 
that more work be offered to the em- 
ployees, and this ean only be done now 
by a sacrifice of some kind. In an emer- 
gency of this kind the chairman would 
have to reduce wages even though wages 
were comparatively low. Similarly, the 
chairman is of the opinion that the same 
emergency justifies a change in the 
wage payment plan from a time basis 
to a production basis, although if there 
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were no emergency, such a change 
might not be justified. As an alter- 
native, therefore, to a cut in wages, the 
chairman is of the opinion that time 
workers may properly be changed to 
payment by the piece. 


‘‘This change from a time basis to 
payment according to production is, in 
the mind of the chairman, the most 
sound method of bringing industry out 
of the present depression. What is 
needed is lower costs and prices and at 
the same time increasing purchasing 
power of the people. By changing from 
week work to payment by the piece, the 
earnings of the workers would actually 
be increased and at the same time the 
unit cost of production, as experience 
has amply demonstrated, would be con- 
siderably reduced by the increased out- 
put. | 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1920 


‘TSS Tenth Annual Report on Labour 

Organization in Canada, covering 
the year 1920, has been issued by the 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
the statistics furnished, the report con- 
tains much general information as to 


‘the activities of the organized labour 


bodies operating in Canada, as well as 
references to important labour events 
in other countries. The total trades 
union membership reported at the close 
of 1920 is 373,842, a slight decrease from 
the figures of December, 1919, when the 
total stood at 378,047, as comprised in 
2,918 local branches, an increase of 71 
over the branches of last year. Of the 
2,918 branches in the Dominion, 2,455 
are affiliates of international organiza- 
tions and between them they comprise 
267,247 members, a gain over 1919 in 
this class of membership of 7,000 and in 
branches of 146; 259 local branches 
with 25,406 members are what are term- 
ed non-international bodies, these figures 
showing a loss of 66 branches and 7,966 
members; 30 are independent units, a 
gain of one, the reported membership 


of 27 being 31,189, an increase of 22,911 
for this group; the national and 
Catholic unions now number 124, a gain 
of 41, comprising a reported membership 
of 45,000, an increase of 10,000; the 
local units of the One Big Union, which 
in 1919 were reported at 101 have de- 
creased to 51, and the estimated mem- 
bership is 5,000, a drop of 36,150. The 
membership of all classes of organized 
labour in Canada, as reported to the 
Department for the past ten years, has 
been as follows: 


Lone 193. 139 COTES 160,407 
[91D 160,120 1917..... 204,630 
ifs pases 175,799" Isis. 248 887 
Tie Sepa 166,163 1919..... 378 047 
WIG 149.345 Ton qeas 373,842 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PRO- > 
VINCES.—Ineluding all classes of trade 
unions in the Dominion, the standing 
by provinces is as follows: Ontario, 
1,231; Quebec, 568; British Columbia, 
201; Alberta, 230; Nova Scotia, 167; 
Saskatchewan, 160; Manitoba, 159; New 
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Brunswick, 142 and Prince Edward 
Island, 10. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CHIEF 
Ciries.—The number of cities in Canada, 
having not less than 20 local branches 
of the international and non-interna- 
tional organizations and independent 
units has increased by three, there now 
being 35. These cities represent 09 per 
cent of the local branches of unions just 
mentioned and comprise 60 per cent of 
the branches of all classes which reported 
their membership, as well as containing 
approximately 44 per cent of the trade 
-untion membership’ of 373,842 in the 
Dominion, as reported from head- 
quarters of the central organizations. 
Montreal leads the cities with 215 local 
branches of all classes of unions, 121 of 
which reported 45,209 members;  To- 
ronto stands in second place with 164 
branches, the membership of 104 which 
reported being 25,978; Winnipeg oe- 
cupies third position with 91 branches, 
57 of which reported 9,940 members. 
Other cities in order of number _of 
branches of all classes are: Vancouver, 
86 branches, 55 reporting 9,670 mem- 
bers, Ottawa, 85 branches, 57 reporting 
11,143 members; Quebec, 75 branches, 
36 reporting 6,502 members; Hamilton, 
73 branches, 50 reporting 5,184 mem- 
bers; London, 67 branches, 46 reporting 
5,009 members; EHdmonton, 63 branches, 
42 reporting 3,867 members; Calgary, 
59 branches, 43 reporting 4,310 mem- 
bers; St. John, 49 branches, 25 report- 
ing 3,809 members; Victoria, 49 
branches, 34 reporting 2,490 members; 
Halifax, 37 branches, 26 reporting 3,251 
members; Saskatoon, 37 branches, 26 
reporting 1,390 members; 
branches, 22 reporting 1,187 members; 
St. Thomas, 34 branches, 26 reporting 
2,853 members; Windsor, 33 branches, 
24 reporting 1,469, members; Moose Jaw, 
33 branches, 24 reporting 2,020 mem- 
bers; Sault Ste. Marie, 32 branches, 24 
reporting 1,980 members; Brantford, 
28 branches, 21 reporting 1,345 mem- 
bers; Moncton, 27 branches, 22 report- 
ing 3,368 members; Fort William, 28 
branches, 18 reporting 1,178 members; 


Regina, 35 © 
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Kingston, 27 branches, 15 reporting 
1,010 members; Niagara Falls, 26 
branches, 16 reporting 3,819 members; 
Peterborough, 26 branches, 12 reporting 
410 members; St. Catharines, 26 
branches, 14 reporting 592 members; 
Stratford, 26 branches, 16 reporting 
1,700 members; Brandon, 26 branches, 
18 reporting 1,089 members; Lethbridge, 
25 branches, 18 reporting 1,675 mem- 
bers; Belleville, 23 branches, 19 report- 
ing 1,494 members ; Sydney, 22 branches, 
14 reporting 1,526 members; Sarnia, 22 
branches, 19 reporting 936 members; 
Brockville, 21 branches, 18 reporting 522 
members; Guelph, 21 branches, 15 re- 
porting 516 members; 
branches, 16 reporting 1,697 members. 
The cities which were included in this 
class in 1919, and which have been drop- 
ped owing to their local branch unions 
falling below 20 are Kitchener and 
Welland, while Lethbridge, Belleville, 
Sydney, Brockville and Guelph have in- 
creased their local branches sufficiently 
to place their names in the list. 


BENEFITS Paip BY CENTRAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS. — Of the 101 interna- 
tional organizations in Canada, 71 have 
made payments during 1920 on account 
of benefits to members. The report con- 
tains a table showing the disbursements 
made for this purpose among the whole 
membership, the total expenditure being 
$19,463,610, an increase of $3,913,558 as 
compared with the payments made in 


1919. The amount expended for each 
class of benefit was as follows: 
Death benefits ....... $10,718,687 
Unemployed and travel- 
ling benefits ....... 75,844 
Strike benefits ....... 6,393,313 
Sick and accident bene- 
THES Spey te Nees 1,557,876 


Old age pensions and 
_ other benefits ...... 717,890 

Only one of the non-international or- 
ganizations, the Federated Association 
of Letter Carriers, reported payments 
for benefits, having spent $12,000 for 
death claims. 


North Bay, 21 
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BENEFITS Paw By Loca BRANCHES.— 
A statement is also published in the re- 


port showing the amount paid in bene- 


in 1919. 


, 


fits for the year 1920 by local branch 
unions in Canada to their own members, 
the disbursements aggregating $324,155, 
a sum of $258,938 less than that reported 
The payments made on ac- 
count of the benefits indicated were as 
follows: 


Death benetits 3x. e 
Unemployed benefits... . 


$80,950 
8 322 
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Strike benefits .......... 38,689 
sick: benefits = sud. oe. 149 947 
Othershenehtessk aioe. 46,247 


A CompLete TRADE UNIon Direcrory. 
—As a directory of trade unions, the 
report is very complete, containing as it 
does particulars not only of every known 
local trade union in Canada, but also 
a list of all central organizations, to- 
gether with the names and address of 


the chief executive officers for the year 
os, 





THIRD CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL RATLWAYMEN’S CONGRESS 


SUMMARY of the proceedings of 

the third conference of the Inter- 
national Railwaymen’s Congress, held 
in London on November 29-30, 1920, 
has just been issued by the Internation- 
al Labour Office, Geneva. Thirty-five 
delegates, representing 1,357,000 work- 
ers and nine countries were present, the 
countries represented being Austria 
(membership 86,000), Belgium (mem- 
bership 83,500), Denmark (membership 
10,000), France (membership 100,000), 
Germany (membership 300,000), Hol- 
land (membership 20,500), Luxemburg 
(membership 7,000), Sweden (member- 
ship 40,000), and the United Kingdom 
(membership 510,000). The Federation 
of Scandinavian Locomotive men, with 
a membership of 9,500, was also repre- 
sented. Previous meetings were held 
at Milan in 1900, and in Paris in 1906. 
The Railway workers’ organization 
forms a section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, the 
constitution of which now allows a 
large measure of autonomy to its con- 
stituent sections. The other sections 
holding their own conferences are the 
International Seamen’s and the Inter- 
national Dock and Waterside Workers’ 
organizations. Mr. R. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, occupied the 
chair. The secretary was Mr. Edo Fim- 
men, also secretary of the International 


Federation of Trades Unions and of the 
International Transport Federation. - 


The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, in wel- 
coming the delegates to Great Britain, 
emphasized the need for international 
brotherhood, which would have pre- 
vented such calamities as the late war. 
Labour, he said, was no longer insular, 
or national, and was now ready to help 
in the sol ition of the world’s problems. 
In England the amalgamation of the 
various railway unions had resulted in 
the securing of a higher standard of 
living for the workers, had reduced 
working hours, and increased wages, 
and now the workers were about to en- 
ter upon a struggle for a share in con- 
trol and management, and to hold the 
government to a promise it had already 
made. 


Hours or LABOUR. 


Referring to the decision of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington that an 8-hour day should be 
worked on the railways, several dele- 
gates described how this decision had 
been applied in their own eountries.* 
Several countries, it was stated, had 


* An account of the measures taken in var- 
ious countries to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Washington Conference was 
given in the LaBour GaAzeTTEe for March, 1921, 
page 362. 
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attempted to evade the obligation to 
conform with the decision, and in many 
countries reactionary forces were said 
to be at work to defeat it. In Switzer- 
land a referendum had been taken, and 
the 8-hour day was approved by a large 
majority of the people. The French 
delegate, M. Bidegaray, stated that in 
_ France the principle had been accepted, 
but the railwaymen had to be increas- 
ingly on the alert to frustrate attempts 
to avoid giving it effect. In Germany, 
it was stated by Delegate Scheffel, a 
general 8-hour day was established in 
an <Act passed after the Revolution. 
This act applied not only to state rail- 
ways, but to privately-owned concerns, 
and provided that with certain except- 
ions employees must work 208 hours per 
month. A strong movement, however, 
had been organized by their opponents 
to lengthen the working day, owing to 
the large annual deficit on the State- 
owned railways; German workers, the 
delegate said, were fully prepared to 
work longer hours, but only in futher- 
ance of socialization. He was opposed 
to setting up the equivalent of works 
councils on the railways. These coun- 
cils were too narrow in their scope, and 
substituted co-partnership for manage- 
ment and administration by labour. 


M. J. Bowens (Belgium) reported 
good progress in Belgium in the move- 
ment for establishing a 48-hour week, 
with not more than 10 hours on any one 
day. The 8-hour day, however, was not 
yet established. 


Delegate Temschik (Austria) stated 
that the number of railway workers in 
Austria had declined from about 300,- 
000 before the war to about 105,000, 
the length of railway lines having de- 
ereased from 20,000 to 5,000 kilometres. 
The Reparations Commission had re- 
commended the lengthning of the work- 
ing day and the reduction of the staff, 
with a view to economy in administra- 
tion. 

Delegate Moltmaker (Holland) stat- 
ed that railway workers were exempted 
from the provisions of the general 8- 
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hour law passed in 1918, and instead’ 
were required to work 96 hours in a 
fortnight. 


Delegate Franzen (Sweden) reported 
that in the Scandinavian countries 


~ (Sweden, Norway and Denmark) an 8- 


hour day, or a month of 208 hours was 
provided by law for all workers except 
those on the-railways, and for most of 
the latter, but the railwaymen wished 
to shorten the working day to 7 hours. 
The Swedish Government had appoint- 
ed a joint committee to supervise the 
State railways. 


Delegate Eick (Luxemburg) report- 
ed that an 8-hour day was established 
in Luxemburg on the day following the 
Armistice. Works councils were estab- 
lished by law, with direct workers’ re- 
presentation. 


STANDARDIZATION OF WORKING COon- 
; DITIONS. 


Delegate Moltmaker (Holland) ad- 
vocated the adoption of a uniform inter- 
national standard in regard to the 
wages, hours of labour and social stat::s 
of railwaymen. He suggested that the 
losses suffered on the railways in each 
country should be divided internati:.n- 
ally. 

Delegate Thomas (United Kingdom) 
characterized such proposals as imprac- 
ticable and Utopian. The annual de- 
ficit on Knglish railways alone was 
£35,000,000. It was impossible, in his 
opinion, to impose the same standards, 
for instance, in England and Austria. 


Delegate Scheffel (Germany) said 
that German railway workers aimed at 
the combination of all transport work- 
ers in one Traffic Union, which would 
embrace all those engaged in transport, 
including sailors, canal workers, rail- 
waymen, and air transport workers. Al- 
ready, by agreements made with the 
Government, the number of wage 
classes in existence had been reduced 
from 23 to 7, while other agreements re- 


lated to hours, legal status, holidays, 
sickness, ete. 
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Delegate EK. G. Anderson, (United 


Kingdom) stated that in England the 


number of grades on the railways had 
been brought down from about 700 to 
100. The object of the railwaymen was 
to standardize upwards to the highest 
point, if possible. Average rates of 
wages had already been reached. Difi- 
culties in standardizing had risen owing 
to the existence of hybrid grades, or 
men who do a little of two or more 
kinds of work, but these hybrid grades 
were being eliminated to some extent. 

Delegate Moltmaker (Holland) re- 
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commended that as international wage 
standards were for the present out of 
reach, information should be collected 
on existing practice in regard for in- 
stance to sickness insurance, holidays 
with pay, courts of arbitration in dis- 
putes. Such information would form 
a basis for future action. 


A motion was passed urging upon the 
governments of the various countries 
represented ‘‘the necessity of adopting 
all safety appliances in order to reduce 
the loss of life from accidents among 
railway servants.’’ 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
FOUR WEEK PERIOD OF MARCH 1 TO MARCH 26, 1921 


REPORTS from Employment Offices 
to the Dominion headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada for the 
four week period ended March 26, show 
that approximately the same number of 
placements were made during the period 
as during the preceding four week period. 
The offices reported that 19,374 appl- 
cants were referred to regular positions 
and that 13,842 placements were effected. 
This compares with 13,875 placements 
made during the preceding.four weeks. 

During the period under review reg- 
ular placements were reported by weeks 
as follows :— 


Week ended March 5....... 3,468 
Week ended March 12....... 3,423 
Week ended March 19....... 3,068 
Week ended March 26....... 3,083 


In addition 5,040 casual jobs (employ- 
ment of a duration of less than one 
week) were supplied and were reported 
by weeks as follows:— ~ 


Week ended March 5....7.. 1,181 
Week ended March 12....... L220 
Week ended March 19....... 1,478 
Week ended March 26....... 1,154 


Placements in casual work during the 


- women. 


preceding period totalled 5,165, re- 
presenting a decrease during the present 
four weeks of 125 placements. 


The accompanying table presents 
in some detail the work of the offices for 
the four week period ended March 26. 
It will be noted that at the beginning of 
the period (February 28) there were 
37,067 applicants unplaced, in com- 
parison with 34,779 unplaced on March 
26, after allowance had been made for 
cancellations and placements. The 
number of vacancies remaining un- 
filled on February 28 was 7,662, while 
the unfilled’ vacancies on March 26 
totalled 8,953. On comparing the above 
with the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year it will be of interest to 
note that the number of’ applicants 
unplaced on March 27, 1920, totalled 
23,891, while the. vacancies remaining 
unfilled on this date totalled 11,842. 


During the period at present under 
review, the number of applications 
registered at the offices was 31,502, of 
which 25,071 were men and 6,481 were 
The number of vacancies 
notified by Employers to the Service 
during this period totalled 22,265, of 
which 14,759 were for men and 7,506 
were for women. When compared with 
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Applicants Applicants * Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements : 
unplaced registered unfilled at notified re erred to made 
Office at beginning during beginning of during positions during 
0. period period period period during period period 
Men | Womer| Men | Women|] Men | Women| Men | Women| Men Wom en| Men | Women 
Nanherstarcae wemtens 203 10 313 tt 56 Hf 30 5 383 7 24 85 
Halifax Ue te ore teu oe 1,462 65 208 26 68 26 60 20 70 5 67 th 
New Glasgow........ 228 Sy 179 38 103 ihe, 15 20 27 29 44 18 
“Shigsitlenigs Hae eee seer 298 14 140 13 23 8 | 33 18 48 9 44 6 
2,191 126 840 88 250 | 58 138 63 178 50 179 34 
Nova Scotia ...... 2,317 928 308 i 201 228 213 
Monctonec. accent 439 39 257 52 166 ili! 125 73 104 44 80 39 
New Brunswick .. 478 309 177 198 148 118 
Proll ei oes apa ee 136 0 227 4 202 0 102 4 57 4 57 4 
Montreal... 3... 0.4. +: 906 102 1,475 232 10 92 92 269 72 132 61 116 
QUEDEC. Secession 267 20 212 Pati 13 6 25 19 45 21 33 14 
Sherbrooke. ...... sot 70 18 127 43 14 6 | 99 28 lil 33 105 33 
Three Rivers......... 36 8 Gai Pees 0 2 12 25 24 36 10 12 
i1415 148 2,104 329 239 106 330 345 309 226 266 179 












































Quebec.......... 1,563 2,433 345 3 675 535 445 
Bellevillecs cone 40 17 69 6 9 12 88 15 70 6 74 6 
Brant ordieies seen ic 211 9 137 it 14 7 89 16 16) 1l 56 a 
Chatham... laos J 0 atin! 1 18 9 287 0 105 0 73 0 
Copilt. yo tee ee 23 1 125 i| 68 1 (We 1 70 1 90 ] 
Fort William...°.... 351 12 244 8 150 3 255 12 213 6 197 4 
Gielpir ewan. sae ee pare 46 153 8 88 98 54 ii 63 3 30 0 
Hamilton dis. seca 3,027 77 832 338 25 153 128 325 127 299 73 63 
King sponte se coe eee 121 7 244 1 158 175 4 ?00 5 267 1 
Watchener <.5.10065% eles 85 11 134 0 149 6 39 6 49 1 37 0 
Jcoudolnas see 424 37 210 143 82 133 193 151 146 89 130 54 
Niagara Falls........ 22 3 94 4 165 3 131 4 58 4 57 4 
North Bays atte 102 4 215 1 32 10 30 5 34 2 33 2 
Qala walucist ates 203 ai 169 1 91 18 170 0 157 1 157 il 
Ottawa, Dalhousie St. 59 0 40 0 48 0 28 0 42 0 29 0 
Ottzwa, Queen St..... 287 36 504 91 44 61 357 190 372 128 180 52 
iPeniprokey so.cee sss: 0 0 63 2 347 1 53 i 58 2 46 2 
Peterborough........! 271 20 114 15 91 25 104 5 | 78 10 65 6 
Porte ATEN. @ see c..2 8 2 496 5) 266 J 3837 if 373 4 383 4 
St Catharmes. = .).0.5 198 Es #28 314 26 17 38 176 19 185 20 139 11 
Ste DhOmasiemieen cee 289 4 92 1 50 12 75 6 62 il 58 1 
SAETIIR teeta eins cicero es 6 y 65 3 25 1 80 1 78 2 Mh 2 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 139 bi} 317 5 333 5 156 2 132 2, 129 2 
edburyccves cst ho. 2 40 0 200 0 689 15 238 0 211 0 215 0 
ADIBUNINS ashes oes cee 43 1 224 3 380 4 104 74 118 2 118 2 
Toronto: : 
Men’sIndustrial Sec.| 8,747 0| 2,789 0 591 “0 799 0 558 0 472 0 
Men’s Farm Sec... . 930 0 440 0 188 0 419 0 404 0 390 0 
Womens’ Domestic. 0 110 0 715 0 304 0) 1,894 0 842 0 192 
Women’s Industrial 0 47 0 928 0 324 90 0 81 0 56 
Women’s Clerical... 0 153 0 351 0 78 0 103 0 117 0 62 
Women’s Farm Sec. 0 28 0 22 0 73 0 70 0 25 0 11 
Men’s Unskilled Sec 144 0 29 |. 0 3 0 6 0 30 0 - 20 0 
Windsors ne ce 284 10 223 8 38 5 175 3 169 5 162 4 
15,482 692 8,647 1,998 4,159 1,492 4,828 | 2,444 4,337 1,669 3,757 590 
) ae ee eee | See eee _—_——_ 











Ontario.......... 16,174 10,645 5,651 7,272 6,006 : 
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Office 


Brandon 
Dauphine. seins ce 
Portage la Prairie..... 
Winnipeg: 
220 Bannatyne Ave. 
179 Henry Ave 
439 Main St....... 
1 Imperial Bk Bldg. 
216 Bannatyne Ave. 
2 Imperial Bk. Bld. 
(Juvenile) 


a fe Bets Seer wy, sane: 


eeeee 





Manitoba 


——_— — 








Estevan 
Moose Jaw.........- 
North Battle ‘ord 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Swi t Current#.c 2.5: 
Weyburn 
WORK COM Uoates seek wis: 


seo reece es e+e 
sees 
eee ecee 
ee a 


Se a 


Se ee 


Saskatchewan... . 





OE nie oo aie serene E 
Calgary, Juvenile 
Drumbeller 
Edmonton 
Methbridgescerstc sss 


Medicine Hat 


eee eens 


Alberta.......... 
Cranbrooke. <........- 
Fernie 


Se ee ee ec ey 
eect wees 
eee seer vece 
eeeee 
ee 


ee 


New Westminster... 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert........ 
Revelstoke 
Vancouver: 

Rachatd Sbsseus sce 

Powell St 
Vernon 


see eoees 
sete cose eoe 


ee 


British Columbia) 


Applicants Applicants 
unplaced registered 
at beginning during 
o° period period 
cic e | ee es | eee me | 
Men | Women| Men | Women 
81 14) 149 45 
25 0 90 3 
13 7 177 56 
3,668 0! 1,099 0 
0 0 390 0 
19 19 706 118 
0 211 0 117 
0 101 0 1,192 
161 137 166 154 
3,967 489 Dis 1,685 
4,456 4,462 
34 1 105 25 
595 12 280 77 
21 0 42 5 
22 6 88 Zs 
367 36 461 240 
134 3 609 143 
62 6 235 42 
55 1 74 11 
6 0 70 9 
1,296 | 67 1.964 559 
1,363 2,523 
| 
835 64 1,584 407 
3 0 i 0 
47 1 202 30 
643 40 1 361 573 
4] 7 197 43 
68 0 132 32 
1,637 | 112] 3,483 1,085 
1,749 4.568 
—_—_— | —————— eS SS 
9 1 199 3 
0 0 78 0 
16 0 46 0 
35 2 176 13 
17 0 25 13 
51 0 61 0 
29 74 98 10 
144 0 207 0 
0 0 Oe 0 
209 0 276. 0 
10 0 103 0 
2,665 -82 1,673 382 
4,625 0 1,291 0 
-170 2 130 1 
857 36 604 213 
8,837 |  130| 4,999 | 635 
8,967 5,634 
35,264 | 1,802 | 25,071 | 6,431 
37 067 31,502 


Total for Canada. 
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Vavancies Vacanvies Applicants Placements 
unfilled at notified re erred to made 
beginning of during positions during 
period period during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women|} Men | Women| Men | Women 
8 29 240 65 165 40 125 23 
0 0 71 ll Onleryate a2 5 
12 12 175 72 201 83 141 28 
121 0 597 0 638 0 310 0 
120 0 402 0 390 0 328 Ores 
28 14 862 110 648 58 648 58 
0 117 0 140 0 91 0 52 
0 96 0 1,326 0 1,153 0 333 
3 20 84 74 70 63 70 63 
292 288 2,431 1,798 Bate 1,488 1,674 560 
580 4,229 3,600 2,234 
1 6 115 25 113 20 83 20 
25 30 321 128 182 89 141 48 
9 2 62 7 49 GrieaneO 1 
3 0 113 13 85 9 67 7 
28 38 482 437 385 230 288 144 
28 36 761 306 644 154 535 | 119 
10 18 282 70 226 58 104 8 
3 1 122 15 132 11 87 10 
13 1 101 13 71 9 20 5 
120 132 9,359 1,014 1,887 598 1,350 362 
252 3,373 2,485 1,712 
39 58 927 584 941 379 671 155 
3 0 8 0 8 0) 5 0 
0 0 96 11 103 10 78 9 
77 45 1,179 56d 1,124 638 1,075 383 
0 0 192 52 178 43 155 27 
0 5 138 38 130 32 104 22 
119 108 2,540 1,250 2,484 1,102 2,088 596 
227 3.790 3,586 2,684 
20 1 175 1 172 Lijiaeias 0 
0 0 66 0 66 0 44 0 
0 0 32 0 32 0 30 0 
2 0 99 ll 99 11 88 8 
0 0 23 13 26 13 yy) 13 
0 0 19 0 19 0 19 0 
0 0 86 12 88 ll 93 9 
4 0 124 0 125 0 98 0 
0 0 29 0 18 0 21 0 
0 0 286 0 255 0 257 0 
0 0 35 0 0 0 37 0 
7 28 282 285 462 324 399 165 
35 0 482 0 578 0 442- 0 
3 1 67 1 61 1 58 1 
0 21 203 196 208 216 102 67 
71 bl 2.008 519 2.299 577 1,865 263 
122 2,527 2.786 2,128 
ee i} (eS SS) ee | en ee 
5.416 2,246 | 14,759 7,506 | 13.620 5.754 | 10,463 2,583 
cigs 22.265 19 374 13,842 
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the preceding period, this is an increase 
of 5,176 vacancies. 

The accompanying chart presents in 
graphic form'the number of applications, 
vacancies and placements, week by 
week, since the beginning of October, 
1919. It will be noted that for the 
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period the curve for applications has a 
slightly ?downward tendency while the 
curve for vacancies shows on the whole 
an increase.; Placements maintained the 
same relative position at the end of the 
period as at the end of the preceding 
four week period. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM MARCH 26 TO 
) APRIL 16, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Een See reports from employers to 
the Dominion headquarters of the 


Employment Service of Canada during - 


the four weeks from March 26 to April 
16. inclusive showed declines for the first 
two weeks totalling 19,479, followed in 
the two latter weeks by gains aggregat- 
ing 11,321 persons, the result being a 
net loss for the whole period of 8,158 
employees. 


The change reported for each week as 
compared with the preceding week is 
as foHows :— 


Week ending March 26, a decrease of 
6,083 persons or 1.0 per cent. 

Week ending April 2, a decrease of 
13,396 persons or 2.2 per cent. 


Week ending April 9, an increase of 
$8,357 persons or 1.4 per cent. 

Week ending April 16, an increase of 
2,964 persons or .5 per cent. ‘ 

In the different districts employment 
conditions experienced fluctuations. For 
the first week all provinces with the 
exception of British Columbia reported 
declines, Ontario leading with a total 





oe 
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of 3,164 persons. For the second week 
British Columbia and Alberta reported 
small increases, all others showed losses, 
those in Quebec totalling 10,223 persons 
with Ontario next in order. In the third 
week the Hastern provinces without ex- 
ception reported increases in employ- 
ment, Quebee leading with a total of 
7,536 persons, while the Prairie pro- 
vinees registered considerable contract- 
ions. For the fourth week all provinces 
except New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan reported increases over 
the previous week. 


The summary of returns by indus- 
trial groups shows that employers in 
Lumber and its Products reported ad- 
ditions to staff during all four weeks: 
this was largely a seasonal trend due to 
the reopening of saw mills. Other 
eroups reporting additions to staff in 
the main were Telephones, Local Trans- 
portation, Tobacco, Fish Canning and 
Packing- and Water Transportation. 
Losses were sustained throughout the 
entire period by Textiles, Coal Mining, 
Railway .Transportation and Rubber 
Products. 


The contraction in Logging, due to 
the closing of winter camps, was to 
some extent offset by the resumption of 
river work. Contraction in Textile 
firms showed most noticeably in On- 
tario and Quebec. The losses in Rail- 
way Transportation were distributed 
through all districts. The depression in 
Coal Mining continued in the Maritime 
Provinces, while in Alberta a fairly 
serious decline in the first week of the 
period was changed in the second week 
to an increase, which in the third week 
again showed an adverse balance due to 


‘ temporary release of employees; in the 
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fourth week there was again a small in- 
crease. In British Columbia increases 
were registered in all weeks with the ex- 
ception of the second, the balances be- 
ine slight. The losses in Rubber Pro- 
ducts were confined to Ontario and 
Quebec. ) 


The gains in the Lumber and Lumber 
Products group were confined to the 
saw mills section almost wholly, the 
most noticeable increases occuring in 
Ontario and British Columbia. Tobacco 
manufacturing experienced a consider- 
able increase in activity chiefly the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The marked increase 
in employment in Fish Canning and 
Packing was of course a seasonal de- 
velopment affecting only the coastal 
regions, both Atlantic and Pacific. In 
Trade there was‘on the whole very 
little change: a slightly more favour- 
able of employment prevailed in whole- 
sale business. 


Employment during the four weeks 
under review was much more unfavour- 
able than during the same period in 
1920, the index number (with the week 
of January, 1917, as a base) standing at 
about 85.5 as compared with ap- 
proximately 102 at the same time last 
year. All provinces shared in this de-_ 
pression, but the contractions in On- 
tario and Quebec were the most serious. 
The heaviest. losses occurred in the 
Manufacturing group, chiefly in [ron 
and Steel products, Textiles and Lum- 
bering. Other groups showing consider- 
able losses in this respect were Logging, 
Railway Transportation, Railway Con- 
struction and Maintenance and Trans- 
portation. It should be noted that a 
good deal of the fluctuation in Iron and 
Steel Products was due to the tempor- 
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ary closing and later reopening of rail- 
way shops, principally in Quebec, On- 
tario and New Brunswick. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage of change in the 
number of persons on payrolls since the 
base week, (January 17, 1920) as re- 
ported hy those employers making re- 
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turns, the number averaging over 5,200 
firms each week. While the downward 
tendency of the curve continued during 
the first two weeks of the period under 
review, there was an upward movement. 
during the last two weeks, though not. 
comparable to that of the same period 
last year. 
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"7 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF MARCH, 1921, 


AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 





{PRS present article on unemployment 
among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of March, 1921, and is based on 
returns received from 1,563 labour 
organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 206,901 persons. Tor all occu- 
pations reporting, 16.48 per cent of the 


members were unemployed as compared 


with 16.12 per cent in February, 1921, 
3.13 per cent in March, 1920, 5.0 per 
eent in March, 1919, 1.39 per cent in 
March, 1918, and 2.07 per cent in 
March, 1917. Unemployment as used 


here has reference to involuntary idle-’ 
Persons ° 


ness due to economic causes. 
occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
-Joekouts, are not considered as unem- 
‘ployed. AS the number of unions mak- 












MONTHLY 








=—— 1919-20-21 


ing returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the percentage of unemploy- 
ment figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment by quarters for 
1916-17-18, and by months for 1919, 
1920 and to March of this year. A 
similar chart. was reproduced in the 
February, 1921 issue of the Labour 
GazErtr, on page 214, and also in other 
previous issues. It will be seen that. 
while there was a nominal decline in the 
percentage of unemployment for Jan- 
uary (due to very slight recovery from 
the holiday and inventory losses, re- 
corded at the close of December) the 
curve again mounted steeply in the two 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
| QUARTERLY — 1916 -i7-18 
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following months, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 16.48 for the per- 
iod under review. 


That the percentage of unemploy- 
ment showed a nominal increase over 
the preceding month may be attributed 
to increased slackness in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, par- 
ticularly in metals, machinery and con- 
veyances, and also in transportation. In 
the last, two, the unemployment is part- 
ly a reflection of a temporary shutdown 
for the Haster season in railroad shops. 
Some improvement was noted in the 
building and construction group. In 
comparison with the returns for March 
of preceding years, the increase in un- 
employment was of a general character, 
occurring in all groups of industries. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. Trade unionists 
in Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
































TABLE [I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
& 
A) 
re o| 8 
28 &| S ‘8 
gE | 5 g 
Month |§-=| 2 | MG at & 
ns! root te wae) S S s 
B| ® = m= =| re ere 
Sac) a | si la 4218 
Pee) ei Bi) el 8 elle 
= Ss 
Za, NUN. Wu Veoh Boe bot Me 
Dee. 1915.; .20 .7| 9.54) 8.1] 3.2 | 7.0 | 4.3/14.79| 7.93 
June 1916.| .49) .88) 1.83) 1.67) 1.2 | 2.6 |3.03] 5.80] 2.143 
Dec. 1916.| .29} .23) 3.70) 1.56) 1.01] 1.63/1.70) 2.43] 1.96 
June 1917.)} .25; .22) 2.50; .94) .58) .25]) .84] 1.80! 1.20 
Dec. 1917. 2.64) 4.14) 3.19] 2.45) 1.07) 2.41/1.55] 3.18) 2.50 
June 1918.) 1.17} .27; .45) .37) .29) .18] .39) .92) .41 
Dec. 1918.| 2.02} .42) 2.17; 2.92) 1.31) 2.15)2.07| 4.02] 2.51 
Jan. 1919.) 1.25) .84) 3.93} 4.58) 3.62) 5.7311.97| 5.05| 3.87 
Feb. 1919.) 5.68) 2 73) 4 92) 5.50) 2.82) 4.47!4.16] 7.79] 5.23 
Mar. 1919 | 2.18| 2.97| 3.90) 6.67| 1.20) §.31|3.56| 8.22| 5.00 
April 1919.) 2.41) 2.46} 4.39) 4.27) 1.65) 3.95/2.26/10.07] 4.44 
May 1919.) 4.66) 3.38) 5.26) 2.61) 1.47) 2.86)1.43) 4.92] 3.63 
June 1919.| 2.69) 2.43} 4.00) 1.81] 1.19] 2.51/1.68) 3.37] 2.58 
July 1919.) 4.13) 1.48) 2.54) 1.52} .92) 2.77/1.90] 5.82) 2.43 
Aug. 1919 | 5.44) 1.53] 2.72) 1.26) 81! 1.95)1.09) 4.06) 2.19 
Sept. 1919.! 1.53) 1.09) 2.28) 1.42} .73] 1.29} .94) 3.98] 1.79 
Oct. 1919.) 3.19) 1.37) 2.50) .81/ 1.28) .59] .93] 5.02! 2.08 
Nov. 1919.; 1.21; 1.57) 2.88] 2.04] 2.07) 1.20} .52)17.06) 3.59 
Dec. 1919.| 1.47) 2.02} 3,20) 1.90) 4.97) 6.01'2.79|18.62| 4.29 
Jan. 1920.} 2.72} 3.97| 3.41] 2.66] 4.50} 4.92/4.01/11.78] 4.02 
Feb. 1920 | 5.08) 2.37) 2.31) 2.91) 4.62) 5.24 5.12/10.21] 3.96 
Mar. 1920.| 1.88| 3.06) 3.25| 2.34) 8.18] 4.03\2.06| 7.60| 3.18 
Apr. 1920.| .61) 1.03) 2.56) 2.27) 2.71) 3.19.1.71| 6.01] 2.62 
May 1920.; .38) .53} 3.96) 1.70} 2.63) 1.32)1.49| 5.57) 2.40 
June 1920.; .56) .40) 3.05] 1.60) 1.41; 2.15'1.15) 5.81) 2.14 
July 1920.) .10| .20) 2.85) 1.51) 1.33} .89)1.43] 9.25] 2.35 
Aug. 1920.| .26) 1.02; 4.50) 1.738; .31) .53| .67) 4.66) 2.37 
Sept. 1920.) .25 10) 7.59) 1.89) .49] .14! .55] 5.09) 3.26 
Oct. 1920.| .34) .42) 9.54) 3.01] 3.34) .34) .83/15.65] 6.09 
Nov. 1920.) 2.21; .45)14.73] 6.39) 4.32) 4.13 3.62/24.70/10.24 
Dec. 1920 | 6.90)11.00)19.57)12.29| 7.76/10.13,9.24/11.59]13.05 
Jan. 1921.| 5.85) 8.11)18.27/14.16] 8.81/10.09 9.72/21 56)13.07 
Feb. 1921 .\14.35| 7.3 |10.72|14.76| 9.86|12.07 W0.84)49.08| 16.12 
Mar. 1921, /17,88)11.68/16.88)12.98/10.54 12.07 9.57 34.59/16. 48 
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bia showed slightly greater activity 
than in February, but in all other pro- 
vinces conditions were not as good. As 
compared with the figures for the cor- 
responding month in preceding years, 
unemployment was more pronounced in 
every section of the country. 


The percentages reported unemploy- 
ed in the different occupations and in- 
dustries are indicated in table 2 on page 
707. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing © 


and mechanical industries, as reported 
by 374 organizations with a combined 
i1embership of 51,997 persons, was more 
prevalent than in the preceding month, 
and also than in March of previous 
years, 14.40 per cent of the members be- 
ing out of work as compared with 11.13 
per cent in February 1921, 1.93 per 
cent in March 1920, 4.18 per cent in 
March 1919, .91 per cent in March 1918 
and 1.2 per cent in March 1917. 


As mentioned previously, part of this 
increase in unemployment occurred in 
the metals, machinery and conveyances 
sub-group, where moulders, _ black- 
smiths, machinists and other tradesmen 
were affected by the closing of railroad 
shops for the Haster season. 
tion, there was less activity in the cloth- 
ing and laundering, pulp, paper and 
fibre, woodworking and furniture, leath- 
er, boots, shoes, and rubber, glass bottle 
blowing, jewellery and oil refining 
groups, both as compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1921 and with March of preced- 
ing years, with the exception of cloth- 
ine, in which the percentage for March, 
1917, exceeded that reported for the 
period under review. The percentage 
out of work in the food, tobacco and 
liquor industry was considerably small- 
er than in the preceding month, but it 


was somewhat larger than in March of | 
preceding years, with the exception of 


1919 when the figures were practically 
the same. The same is true also for 
workers in the textile, carpet and cord- 
age groups. In printing, publishing 
and paper goods, there was less inactiv- 
ity than in February, but the percent- 


In addi- 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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age out of work was larger than in 
March of preceding years. 


In addition to the total unemploy- 
ment there was considerable short time 
for moulders, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
pattern makers, metal polishers, machin- 
ists, steel and tin workers, bakers, con- 
fectioners, textile workers, tailors, gar- 
ment workers, paper makers, printers, 
musical instrument, boot and_ shoe 
workers. 


Reports from 658 organizations for 
transportation workers, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 79,444 persons, in- 
dicated that 10.84 per cent of the mem- 
bers were out of work as compared with 
9.92 per cent in February, 1921, 1.79 
per cent in March, 1920, 3.04 per cent 
in March, 1919, .87 per cent in March, 
1918, and .99 per cent in March, 1917. 
These increases in unemployment occur- 
red almost entirely among steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns con- 
stituted about 85 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting. As stated 
above, workers in this industry, notably 
carmen, were largely affected by tempor- 
ary shutdowns on the railways. In ad- 
dition there was slightly less activity 
for teamsters and chauffeurs than in 
February and also than in March of 
previous years. Street and electric rail- 
way employees and navigation workers, 
however, were more fully employed 
than in the preceeding month. In the, 
former sub-group the percentage of un- 
employment was exceeded by those re- 
ported in March 1918 and 1919, but on 
the other thand it was larger than in 
March, 1920 and 1917.. Navigation 
workers, however, were less fully em- 
_ ployed than in March of any other year 
of the record with the exception of 1919. 
Reports were also tabulated from 8 
locals of longshoremen showing 586 of 
the 2,208 members unemployed, a per- 
centage of 26.5 as compared with 23.4 
per cent in February, 1921, 20.7 per 
eent in March, 1920, 20.1 per cent in 
March, 1919, 18.4 per cent in March 
1918, 4.5 per cent in March, 1917. These 
returns, on account of the casual nature 
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of longshore work are not included in 
the accompanying tabulations. As in 
the case of the manufacturing group, a- 
large number of unions classified in 
transportation showed a good deal of 
short time. 


In the mining, quarrying and refin- 
ing of ores group, returns were tabulat- 
ed from 386 unions with a combined 
membership of 11,453 persons showing 
12.06 per cent of idleness as compared 


with 9.01 per cent in February, 1921, 


.60 per cent in March, 1920, 1.87 per 
cent in March, 1919, .40 per cent in 
March, 1918 and .80 per cent in March, 
1917. Miners, particularly in Nova 
Scotia were not as fully employed as in 
any of the above months, while there 
was also less activity for quarry work- 
ers as represented by two organizations. 
A large number of miners were working 
only part time in addition to those 
entirely out of work. 


The pereentage of unemployment 
among workers in- building and con- 
struction was 25.67, as compared with a 
percentage of 31.38 in the preceding 
month and with 9.88 per cent in March, 
1920, 16.45 per cent in March, 1919, 
7.63 per cent in March, 1918, and 7.47 
per cent in March, 1917. 


Bricklayers, masons and_ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, painters, decor- 
ators and paper hangers, “tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, steam, shovel and 
dredgemen, hod carriers and building 
labourers, were somewhat more fully 
employed than in the preceding month, 
but in most cases, the percentages out 
of work were larger than in March of 
previous years* Electrical workers, 
plumbers and steam fitters, and bridge 
and structural iron workers, showed 
greater slackness than in any of the 
months used in this article for compar- 
ative purposes. The percentage out of 
work among granite and stone cutters 
was more pronounced than in February 
and also than in March, 1917 and 1919, 
while it was exceeded by those reported 
for March, 1920 and 1918. Consider- 
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able short time was registered in all of 
the above organizations. 


The percentage out of work in the 
public employment group stood at 5.06, 
as compared with 3.54 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, 1.66 per cent in March, 
1920, .07 per cent in March, 1919, 4.7 
per cent in March, 1917, and with no 
unemployment in March, 1918. This 
increase in slackness may be attributed 
to decreased activity for civic employ- 
ees, some of whom also reported short 
time. ! 


Logging and lumber workers, as regis- 
tered by 7 organizations showed an un- 
employment percentage of 60.75 as com- 
pared with 65.64 per cent in February. 
Figures for March of previous years are 
not available. The slight decline in the 
percentage of unemployment reflected 
increased activity in sawmills, as well 
as the commencement of river drives. 
Fishermen, as reported by 4 unions 
were more fully employed than in the 
preceding month, but the percentage 
out of work was very much larger than 
in March of previous years. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
eellaneous trades, as recorded by 136 
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unions with a combined membership of 
13,092 persons, was slightly more preva- 
lent than in any months used in this ar- 
ticle for comparative purposes, 10.04 per 
cent of the members being out of work 
as compared with 9.05 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, 3.66 per cent in March, 
1920, 4.74 per cent in March, 1919, 1.25 
per cent in March, 1918 and 2.11 per 
cent in March, 1917. Retail clerks as 
indicated by 4 associations, showed no 
unemployment as compared with small 
percentages in previous. tabulations. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, music- 
ians and theatre employees and un- 
classified workers registered larger per- 
centages of unemployment than in Feb- 
ruary and also than in March of pre- 
ceding years. Barbers were slightly 
more active than in the _ preceding 
month, but the percentage out of work 
exceeded those reported in March of 
other years. The percentage of idleness 
among stationary engineers and firemen 
was larger than in February and also 
than in March, 1918 and 1917, but there 
was less unemployment than in March, 
1920 and 1919. Some short time was 
reported in these unions. The tabular 
statement on pages 708-709 presents the 
returns in some detail. 3 





EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, MARCH, 1921 


R EPORTS from 15 cities showing the 

number of civic employees tem- 
porarily engaged and the wages paid 
these persons during the month of 
March showed an increase of less than 
one-half of one per cent in the number 
of employees and of nearly 11 per cent 
in the wages paid, as compared with the 
preceding month. In March, 1921, 12,- 
132 persons were temporarily employed 
and the wages amounted to $918,024.95 
as compared with 12,077 employees and 
an aggregate payroll of $827,691.32 in 
the preceding month. . 


In comparison with the returns for 
the same period in 1920, there was a 
sight inerease in the number of em- 
ployees and a decline of about three per 
cent in the wages paid, there having 
been 12,079 employees with a total pay- 
roll of $947,236.79 in March of last 
year. 

Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, \v.- 
gina, Edmonton and Victoria registered 
increases in the number of persons tem- - 
porarily employed as compared with 
both February, 1921, and March, 1920. 
At Toronto and Saskatoon there were 
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gains in the former, with declines in 
the latter comparison. On the other 
hand, Brandon and Vancouver showed 
decreases as compared with the returns 
for the preceding month with gains as 
compared with March of last year. At 
St. John, Montreal, Ottawa, Moose Jaw 
and Calgary there were reductions in 
both cases. 

As to wages, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 


don, Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Ed- 
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monton and Victoria recorded increases 
as compared with the preceding month 
and also with the corresponding month 
of last year. Saskatoon registered a 
gain in comparison with February, but 
a decline as compared with March 1920. 
On the contrary, St. John and Van- 
couver showed losses in the former with 
gains in the latter comparison. At 
Montreal, Ottawa, Moose Jaw, and Cal- 
gary there were decreases in both cases. 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED BY 
FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS, MARCH, 1921, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1921, AND WITH MARCH, 1920 














City Fa Miles 28s A) GR Sak Reais PS MM SR So LE CPN ie ok 





February, , March, March, February, March, March, 
1921 1921 1920 1921 =~ 1921 1920 

SeAPOhUe Nr Re ee ee Sree 341 229 324 $19,958 .16 $17,987.44 $15,623 .78 
Mipaivealls 50 cis’. eee eee s *3,941 3,872 5,759 _ 224,805.32 212,488.67 411,200.84 
LAWL jase Pee cane te ek 817 743 918 55,896.58 53,317.98 65,143.73 
POPONtG eee eee co as *1,267 1,456 1,725 125,909 .46 159,327.05 144,138.72 
Placa Giese wane yc ce ee *1,630 1,746 402 78,361.87 ' 88,166.24 34,863 .87 
London....... Raa eed args Ss 499% 687 347 44,836.59 60,222.62 27,389.74 
PEMA re he eines s., ; 1,140 1,268 853 88,564.62 118,042.45 75,818 .27 
PISROO cy SIG es avis hee 70 61 45 5,062.56 5,262.32 3,072.73 
ERIN. wie Poel haa a iotec ones 112 244 206 11,698 .05 22,225.89 14,565.18 
MooteJaw Gs 0258 Aes AER *100 89 105 10,818.15 10,442.50 11,663.55 
DASKAlOORe kal, oe wee eGR esis 91 116 130 9,539.15 11,964.03 13,041.26 
Calo Arie Horst tts teats een ae es 871 314 $2,210.98 80,948 . 97 43,519.81 
decimonton sear et. See ere 31 168 68 1,424.21 15,910.09 4,472.33 
Va leouven tare sn soe isicicie ss 1,369 1,298 91,813.44 78,394.82 59,771.13 
Wieboria cere Sune hee 278 $32 26,792.18 33,523.88 22,951.85 

SE ORAL essen Oto arn clam 12,077 12,123 12,079 $827,691.32 $918,024.95 $247,236.79 





Number of employees temporarily 
employed during the month of: 











Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed 
during the month of: 


\ 











*R vised figures. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING MARCH, 1921, AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


: HALOS MENS in the building trades, 

as indicated by the value of building 
permits issued in 56 cities, showed an 
increase during March as compared with 
the preceding month, the value rising 


from $3,216,085 in February to $6,610,- 
703 in March, an increase of $3,394,618 
or nearly 106 per cent. All provinces 


reported increases in this comparison, 
that of $2,701,083, or nearly 214 per 


on i prey 
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cent in Ontario being the most pro- 
nounced. 


As compared with the figures for the 
corresponding month in 1920 there was 
a decline of $1,549,457 or nearly 19 per 
cent, the value for March of last year 
having been $8,160,160. In this com- 
parison New Brunswick, Ontario and 
British Columbia showed increases, 
while of the declines registered in the 
other sections of the country, that of 
$738,830 or 77.7 per cent in Alberta was 
the largest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued in comparison 
with the returns for February, with 
declines as compared with the cor- 
responding month in 1920. Vancouver 
showed gains in both cases. 

Of the smaller centres, Sydney, St. 
John, Belleville, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, 
London, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, 
Sarnia, Welland, Windsor, Woodstock, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Point Grey 
registered increases as compared with 
figures for both February, 1921, and 
March, 1920. 


The returns from 35 cities formerly 
used in this report (which are dis- 
tinguished by asterisks and which are 
also tabulated separately for statistical 
purposes) showed that the total value 
of the building permits issued by these 
cities was $5,789,237 as compared with 
$2,831,156 in February.. There was, 
therefore, an increase of $2,958,081 or 
104.5 per cent as compared with the 
returns for the preceding month. In 
comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year, however, there was 
a decline of $1,767,674 or 23.4 per cent, 
the value for March, 1920, having been 
$7,596,911. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 








| 
| 




















City | February, | March, March, 
1921 1921 1920 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...) os 60803. 2 oc |. os ene hoe 

Charlottetown.......... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia............. 112,230; 176,850) 255,825 
S Halivaxe Aer etic, 101,780 144,750 226,460 
New:Glasgow........-.- Nil 1,500 50 
MSV AREY Yas coe pene 10,450 30,600 29,315 
New Brunswick......... 4,650 69,720 52,748 
Mrederigton fei eentee Nil Nil 5,958 
= MOneuON een ee etary. ; 1,650 38,720 42,290 
‘arenrasillcvatonee may et lay eee, 3,000 22,000 4,500 
Quebec....... ee ae 1,089,255) 1,113,500; 1,535,045 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve. .. | 623,605 765,885 945,496 
*Quebe: AStas ete Gist RH 160.345 192,545 392,524 

Shawinigan Falls. ....... Nil 6,800 Nil 
* Sherbrooke km. eae: } 39,400 76,700} 99,550 
*Three Riversesss00.. ae ee 52,780 39,520 47,675 
» Wiestmountanesa een 213,125 82,050 49,800 
Ontario. : Sagres era 1,264,788} 3,965,871) 3 773,074 
Beller pani3 2) wren Ane Nil 21,800 5,700 
RBEALLOLGtae Cee 6,263 69,590 73,955 
Chatham. S50 tae a4 700 24,325 24,450 
paler ay NEN Ree irra 4,659 15.275 22,700 

Ga leeches lea 1,500 19,900 Nil 
TGriclohet ee. aecee ees 4,690 31,266 18,545 
*Hamilton..... egies 117,500 348,050 311,325 
*Kingstomean eens ae 2,870 22,850 28,330 
* Kabab enerna nian see 26,200 157,425 319,690 
SLONGOIN Ararat ee 65,460 151,655 99,360 
Niagara Falls........... 18,250 70,450 30,300 
Osha warcansaeicrs Unters a acer. 7,750 54,915 64,950 
Ottawaree: ou on canes 78,800 76,910 102,775 
Owen Sound: sac a ee 1,000 9,000 6,500 
*Peterborouchay... ree a 425 13,445 65,060 
*RortsArthun eee te eee 2,050 8,677 9,346 
FOtIALOlG oe pacts aig 3,235 14,691 49,625 
*StoCathariness. vel e 13,821 67,800 63,250 
FSta noma set Naee oleae: 5,920 6,325 14,875 
SAarhiders aie eer EN en 37,110 157,129 61,505 
Sault Ste Marie. ........ 5,400 13,980 26,100 
eT OLODGOGP Ae ot oc 737,777| 1,806,572] 2,062,747 
Welland &. escent, 25,070 oi lio 13,350 
PE \WANGSOTA 5 ie earn ieee 97,700 769,651 288,395 
Woodstock) S. sanactk oa. 945 14,415 10,241 
Manitoba. sani. noc ok 57,395 225,985 592 577 
*Brandon ewe: 2th Soe 3.075 4,460 2,427 
SiR DONIMACS 8 arabes wae 9.470 26,875 30,250 
OWinnipes s,s seaut. wee 44 850 194,650 559,900 
Saskatchewan........... 58,090 130,895 280,425 
*MOOseaWinases co Cae. 10,009 38,520 23,675 
*Rewing by aan. shee see: 40,000 RDS 269,050 
S SaSKAtOOMh Adabiaase aatebae 8,000, 15,050 6,700 
Albertans cos hake ae @5,165 211,945 $50,325 
¥ Galoaryeen contest cess 65,450 139,000 333,400 
sah Cre bnavey suit ie Ue SREB oon Se ee 13.685 60,450 600,650 
Wethbridees ace ot heate. 2,280 9,470 11,220 
MiedicinesHat.c cm... 80) 2 OTO 5,055 
British Columbia........ £44 602 725,387 710,141 
Nanaimo eee nei 859 6,370 230 
*New Westminster....... 11,500 21,750 21,250 
Point Greys a eee 197,510 233,945 151,699 
Princem@uperts ve eke 10,114; 23,075 26,458 
South Vancouver........ 63,480 87,767 129,233 
ZV ANCOUV EL Anis euler chan 239,443 323,160 308,477 
TU NGUOTIG. wat eee oleae 21,705 29,320 72,794 
Total—56 Cities......... $3,271 6,085 $5,619,793, $8,160,160 
Total—35 Cities......... $7,556,911 





$2,831,156 $5,789,237 


— 
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RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


THE following is a summary of the 
principle changes in wages during 
recent months, of which information has 
reached the Department. It will be 
seen that most of the changes were 
reductions, but in certain cases in- 
creases are shown, these having been 
provided for by agreements previously 
entered into. In the case of certain 
important industries, particularly Pulp 
and Paper, and Building and Construc- 
tion, little information has been given, 
owing to the fact either that wage 
changes are still being negotiated, or 
_ that the employees are now on strike. 
No reference is made to reductions an- 
nounced by employers but not agreed 
to by employees. Also, in many cases 
wages have remained as they were. 


In comparing conditions with those 
in the United States it is noted that 
considerable reductions have been ef- 
fected there in some industries, and ne- 
gotiations are still being carried on in 
others. In the Textile, Clothing, Prin- 
ting, and Meat Packing Industries, wage 
reductions have recently been put into 
effect, and on Railway and Steamship 
Lines, and in the Building Trades, these 
are still being negotiated. Early in 
May, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, although having recently announc- 
ed that wages would remain unchanged, 
put into effect a reduction of wages, 
reducing selling prices at the same 
time, with certain exceptions. All these 
reductions have not been confined to 
unorganized, or imperfectly organized, 
trades, but, in many cases, have been 
accepted by Trade Unions. | 


The United States Railroad Labour 
Board announced, on May 17, its 
decision that “prevailing conditions 
justify to an extent yet to be determind, 
a readjustment downward of the wages 
of the employees of the carriers which 
are parties to the disputes already heard 
by the Board.” Pending disputes will 
be heard in June, and decisions thereon 
will be effective on July 1. 


Metal Trades 


Prince Epwarp Istann.—Charlotte- 
town: Moulders’ wages in one firm have 
been reduced 10 per cent, the old rates 
being 50-65 cents per hour (averaging 
5214 cents per hour), and the new rate 
47 cents per hour; apprentices, old rate, 
17 cents, per hour, new rate, 151% cents 
per hour. Another firm has made the 
following reduction in hourly rates:— 
machinists, from 50 cents to 48% cents, 
fitters, from 48 cents to 40 cents, pat- 
ternmakers, from 43 cents to 37 cents, 
moulders, from 60 cents to 55 cents, 
boilermakers, from 46 cents to 28.8. 
cents. 


Nova Scotta.—Ambkerst: One firm 
has reduced wages 10 per cent for 
moulders and machinists; the old rate 
of moulderg being 75-78 cents per hour, 
the new rate, 68-72 cents per hour; 
machinists, old rate, 72-77 cents per 
hour, new rate, 65-70 cents per hour; 
specialists, old rates, 50-65 cents per 
hour, new. rates, 45-58 cents per. hour. 
Halifax: Wages in the metal trades 
have been reduced 5 cents per hour, 
boilermakers being reduced from 721% 
cents to 671% cents, electricians, black- 
smiths, machinists, riveters, sheet metal 
workers, ete., from 72% cents to 674% 
cents, patternmakers, from 75 cents to 
70 cents, and labourers, from 47% cents 
to 37% cents. New Glasgow: Wages in 
all the metal trades were reduced 20 
per cent by one firm on February 20, 
1921, by- another on May 1, 1921, in 
the latter case the old rates being from 
$3.50 $4.00 per 10 hour day. Sydney: 
Wages in the steel works, were reduced 
20 per cent, the old rate being, mini- 
mum, $3.85 per day, average, $5.30 
per day. Sydney Mines: 20 per cent 
reduction in all metal trades February 


20, L92T% 


New Brunswicx.—Moncton: One firm 
has reduced the monthly wages of auto- 
mobile mechanics from $120 to $100. and 
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of garage men from $70 to $65. St. 


John: the wages per week of metal 
workers were reduced 10 per cent on 
March 14, the old rate being from $22- 
$40, and the new rates from $19-$32.50. 


QuEBEC.—Montreal: One firm re- 
duced the wages of machinists and fitters 


in January, 1921, from 70 to 60 cents. 


per hour, and in thesame month, another 
firm raised the wages of boilermakers 
from 70-72% cents per hour. In 
January, 1921, the Montreal Harbour 
Commission reduced the hourly rates 
of machinists from 70 cents to 65 cents, 
of fitters from 70 cents to 68 cents, of 
carpenters on ship construction from 
60 cents to 55 cents, and of ship watch- 
men, per day, from $4.25 to $4.00. The 
City of Montreal raised the wages of 
blacksmiths, per hour, from 60 cents to 
65 cents, of millwrights, and machinists, 
from 70 cents to 72 cents; and reduced 
the wages of electric linemen, per 
month, from $115 to $110, of. fitters, 
per hour, from 70 cents to 55 cents. 
Iron moulders were reduced from 85 
cents per hour in 1920 to 80 cents per 
hour in 1921, still working 9 hours per 
day. Quebec: One foundry in Quebec 
reduced the rate of second class ma- 
chinists in January, 1921, from 50 cents 
to 45 cents per hour. St. John’s: The 
City of St. John’s increased the wages of 
blacksmiths in January 1921 from 70 
cents to 75 cents per hour.. One firm 
reduced wage rates per hour as follows: 
old rates (1920) 55-63 
cents, new rates (January, 1921), 48- 
05 cents; cabinet makers, old rates, 
00-60 cents, new rates, 44-50 cents; car- 
penters, old rates, 50-55 cents, new 
rates, 44-48 cents; electricians, old rates, 
40-50 cents, new rates, 35-44 cents; 
millwrights, old rates, 55-60 cents, new 
rates, 44-53 cents. Sorel: One firm 
decreased the hourly rates of 90 labour- 
ers from 30 cents to 25 cents, and of 20 
machinists, from 45 cents to 40 cents. 
Another firm cut wages of all classes 25 
cents per day, on March 7, 1921, in- 
creasing hours from 9 to 10. Three 
Rivers: One firm reduced the hourly 
rates in January 1921, as follows:— 
moulders, old rates, 78-87 cents, new 
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rates, 70-75 cents; machinists, old rates, 
60-70 cents, new rates, 50-65 cents; 
labourers, old rate, 42 cents, new rate, 
36 cents. Upper Bedford: One firm cut 
wages 20 per cent on January 10, most. 
of the work being piece work. 


OnTARIO.—Belleville: One firm re- 
duced the hourly rate of boilermakers, 
in January, 1921, from 65 cents to 55 
cents. Brantford: One firm reduced the 
hourly rates of labourers in January, . 
1921, from 45 cents to 40 cents. Another 
firm reduced the wages of machinists in 
January, 1921, the old rates being 70- 
85 cents per hour, the new rates, 68-77 
cents. A third firm reduced the rates of 
machinists on April 6, the old rates 
being 82-85 cents per hour, the new 
rate, 70 cents per hour. Fort William: 
One firm reduced wages of all employees 
10 per cent on February 1, 1921. Ha- 
milton: One firm reported, on February 
18, 1921, a general reduction of 17% 
per cent. Another firm, in January, 1921, 
reduced the hourly rates of boilermakers 
from 65 cents to 60 cents, and of la- 
bourers from 45 cents to 40 cents. 


‘London: One firm in January, 1921, 


reduced the hourly rates of machinists 
and fitters from 76 cents to 681% cents, 
and of moulders from 75 cents to 67% 
cents. Another firm, in January, 1921, 
reduced the hourly rates of machinists 
from 70 cents to 62 cents, of moulders 
from 6714 cents, to 64 cents and of black- 
smiths from 4714 cents to 43 cents. 
Another firm reduced all piece work 
rates 1214 per cent in 1920. Midland: 
Boilermakers’ union reported the follow- 
ing reductions in hourly rates on Janu- 
ary 5, 1921:—Ship builders, old rates, 
80-85 cents, new rate, 70 cents; helpers, 
old rate, 471% cents, new rate, 40 cents. 
Ottawa: One firm reduced the wages of 
common labour on the 7th of May, 
1921, from 40 cents to 35 cents per hour, 
and of handy men, from 45 cents to 40 
cents per hour. In all machine shops 
the wages were reduced 10 per cent, on 
May 1, 1921, the old rates being:—Ma- 
chinists, 64-71 cénts; blacksmiths, 48- 
60 cents; blacksmith’s helpers, 34-40 
cents; moulders and core makers, 70 
cents; cleaners, 42 cents. Sault Ste. 
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Marie: One. firm reduced the wages of 
steel workers and associated trades 20 
per cent in: January, 1921... Toronto: 
One firm reduced the wages of all em- 
ployees 10 per cent February 16, 1921. 


BritisH CotumBia.—New VW estmins- 
ter: One firm reduced the hourly rates 
of employees in January, .1921, as 
follows:—Moulders, from 8614 cents to 
78 cents; mechinists, from 9134 cents 
to 82 cents. Another firm reduced the 
wages of moulders, the old rates being, 
861<-90 cents, and the new rates, 78 3-8 
—82 cents, and of labourers, the old rate 
being 60-63 cents, and the new rates, 
54-58 cents. Vancouver: One firm re- 
duced the wages of all employees 10 per 
cent on January 24,1921. Another firm 
reduced wages in January, 1921 as 
follows:—Machinists, moulders and boil- 
ermakers from $6.90 to $6.27 per day, 
labourers, from $4.75 to $4.33 per day. 
Victoria: One firm reduced the rates of 
boilermakers, per day, from $7.00 to 
$6.40. One firm reduced the rates of 
machinists, per day, from $6.72 to $6.20, 
and another firm, from $6.60 to $6.20. 


Shipbuilding 


OntTaRIo.—Port Arthur: One firm re- 
duced the wages of all classes in May, 
1921, 17 per cent, 383 employees being 
affected. The old rates per hour were 
47-90 cents, and the new rates 39-75 
cents, hours per week being increased 
from 48 to 55. Toronto: In January, 
1921, one firm reduced hourly rates as 
follows:—Riggers, from, 7744 cents to 
60 cents; ship carpenters, and caulkers, 
from 85 cents to 75 cents, plumbers, 
riveters, and machinists, from 90 cents 
to 75 cents; and blacksmiths, from 88 
cents and $1.00 to 75c. 


British CoLtuMgra.—Vancouver: One 
firm reduced the wages, per day, of em- 
ployees, in January, 1921, as follows:— 
Caulkers, from $7.98 to $7.50; derrick- 
men, from $6.84 to $6.00: shipwrights, 
from $7.00 to $6.50; steel caulkers and 
riveters, from $6.24 to $6.00, riggers, 
from $6.24 to $5.80. Another firm, on 
March 2, 1921, reduced the daily rates 
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as follows:—Caulkers, from $8.10 to 
$7.50; shipwrights, from $7.02 to $6.50; 
machinists, from $6.40 to $6.00, and 
labourers, from $4.26 to $4.00. Victoria: 
About February 4, 1921, wages of all 
crafts were reduced by one firm 50 cents 
per 8 hour day, the highest classes now 
(after reduction) being: — caulkers, 
wood, $7.90; anglesmiths, $7.70; pat- 
ternmakers, $7.35 and electric welders, 
$7.00. Acetylene welders and burners, 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, chippers and 


caulkers, electricians, engineers, ma- 
chinists, pipefitters, plumbers, riggers, 
riveters, shipfitters, toolsmiths, ete., 


$6.20; carpenters, coppersmiths, mill- 
wrights, shipwrights, ship joiners, sheet 
metal workers, $6.80; painters, $95.70; 
practically all remaining employees, 
including labourers, helpers and specia- 
lists, recelving between $4.00 and $5.00 
per day. There were 325 men affected. 


Foods, Drinks and Tobacco 


Wages of emplovees in the meat pack- 
ing industry in Montreal, Toronto, 
Chatham and Eull were reduced 124% 
per cent in March, 1921. 


QvuEBEC.—Montreal: Wages of sugar 
refiners were 380 cents per hour January 
3, 1921, when the refinery reopened, the 
rate when operations céased in October, 
1920 having been 42 cents per hour. 


OntTaRt1o.—Hamilton: Wages of to- 
bacco workers were reduced 10 per cent 
on wanuary 10} 1921: 


AtBErTA.—Calgary: Early in 1921, 
wages of meat packers in one firm were 
reduced 5 cents per hour, 184 employees 
being affected. On May 16, 1921, a 
further cut of 10 cents per hour went 
into effect for ail employees. In one 
flour mill wages per hour were reduced on 
May 1, 1921, as follows:—Miullers, from 
821% cents to 72% cents; packers, from 
7214 cents to 621% cents: common labour, 
from 57% cents to 521% cents. In 
another flour mill wages were reduced 
as follows:— Millers, from $175 to $160 . 
per month; assistant millers, from $140 
to $125 per month; packers, from 6214 


oo. oo 
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cents to 50 cents per hour, and common 
labour, from 571% cents to 45 cents per 


hour. 





Brivish CoLtuMB1a.—New Westmin- 
sier: Wages of labourers in a distillery 


‘were reduced in January, 1921, from 


$25 to $24 per week. Vancowver: 
The wages of bakers have been reduced 
at different times, February 1, 1921, 
April 1, 1921 and May 1, 1921; the old 
rates were from $30 to $39 per week, 
and the new rates from $28.50 to $37.50. 
The wages of bakery drivers were like- 
wise reduced, the old rates ranging from 
$30 to $35 per week, and the new 
rates from $20.50 to $31.50. Bakers 
work a 44-hour week; drivers work a 
55 hour-week, and receive a commis- 


- glon. 


Textiles 


The wages of about 3,500 cotton mill 
employees at Marysville, N.B., Mill- 
town, N.B., Cornwall, Ont., and Ha- 
milton, Ont., were reduced 121% per 
cent, reduction effective January 24, 
1921." 


QuEBEC.—Three Rivers: One firm re- 
duced wages January 10, 1921, by re- 
moving the 10 per cent advance granted 
in 1920, reducing the average wage per 
year from $833 to $754. 


Clothing, Boots and Shoes 


QuEBEC.—Montreal: On February 
19, 1921, one firm reduced wages of coat 
makers 15 per cent. Wages per week of 
hat makers have been reduced as fol- 
lows, hours remaining 44 per week; 
cutters reduced from $44 to $40; oper- 
ators, $38.50 to $33.50; blockers, $33 
to $30. Wages per week of clothing 
workers have been reduced as follows: 
Cutters, pressers and operators reduced 
from $45 to $40, finishers from $35 to 
$30; finishers, female, from $27 to $24. 
In the boot and shoe industry, one 
firm reduced wages on February 14, 
1921, 12 per cent, reduction affecting 
400 workers. Another firm has reduced 
weekly wages 5 per cent; the 1920 
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rate having been: cutters, $24; lasters, 
$30; finishers, $22.60. 


OnTaRio.—Almonte: Two 
duced wages of knitting mill workers 
25 per cent, one on March 1, 1921, the 
other on May 9, 1921. Ottawa: one 
firm reduced wages of garment workers 
15 per cent on April 1, 1921. Saulé Ste. 
Marie: One firm reduced wages of 
garment makers on February 14, 1921, 
old weekly rates being $36 and $24, and 
new, $33 and $22.50. 


TOs; 


AES 


ManiroBa.—Winnipeg: One firm re- 
duced wages on March 1, 1921, weekly 
rates of seamstresses being reduced 
from $15 to $14.25 and dressmakers 
from $21.50 to $20.40. 


Printing Trades 


Cxtario.—London: Wages of hand 
and machine compositors were $35 per 
week in 1920, and were increased to $39 
by March 1, 1921; job pressmen, both 
cylinder and platen were increased from 
$27.50 to $34; web pressmen, news, 
were increased from $30 to $34; wev 
assistants were increased from $15 to 
$28; feeders, cylinder press, from $14 
to $22. Electrotypers were increased 
from $34 to $36. Bookbinders’ weekly 
rates were increased as follows: finishers 
and rulers from $30 to $35; forwarders 
from $30 to $33; bindery girls from $10 
to $16.50. In every case hours remained 
the same, whether 44 or 48. 


ManitTopa.— Winnipeg: Stereoty pers’ 
rates were increased onyMay 1, 1921, 
from $41 to $44 per week, 15 workers 
being affected. News printers, night, 
were increased on January 1, 1921, from 
$48 to $51, and news printers, day, on 


January 1, 1921, from $45 to $48, 130 


workers being affected. On May 1, 
weekly wages of 30 web _ pressmen- 
journeymen were increased from $41 
to $44; and of 6 web pressmen—charge- 
men— from $48.50 to $50. On May 1,. 
1921, weekly hours of job printers — 
night—were reduced from 45 to 41, of 
job printers—day, of printing pressmen 
and of bookbinders, from 48 to 44, in 
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every case weekly wages remaining the 
same. 
Pulp and Paper 


QuEeBEC.—Three Rivers: One firm re- 
duced wages 15 per cent on March 7, 
1921, reduction affecting about 150 

workers. ; 
Woodworking 


Nova Scotra.—Amherst: One firm 
reduced wages 10 per cent on February 
7, 1921, previous to which date, wages 
per hour were as follows: boys, 25 cents; 
labourers, 34 to 40 cents; inside men 
and bench hands, 45, 50 and 60 cents. 
Another firm on February 7, 1921, re- 
duced wages of yard men, which had 
been $3.50 per 9-hour day, 15 per cent, 
and of inside men, which had been 
$3.75 to $4.50 per 9-hour day, 7 per 
cent. 


New Brunswicx.—Moncton: On 
January 17 one firm reduced wages 15 
per cent, 40 men being affected. 


Ontrario.—Hamilion: One firm re- 
duced hourly rates of cabinet makers, 
the 1920 rates being 50 to 55 cents, and 
the rates in January, 1921, 45 to 50 
cents. Oltawa: Wages of wood workers 
in all factories were reduced 10 per 
cent on April 15, 1921; the rates in force 
with one firm before reduction were 
57-60 cents per hour, and after reduction 
the men were receiving 47-51 cents and 
54 cents pe: hour. Stratford: one firm 
on April 11, 121, reduced wages of 
management, office staff, foremen and 
men 5 to 8 per cent; wages in factory 
affecting 180 men were before reduction, 
20-75 cents per hour, and after, 19-68 
cents, and fo: women, before reduction 
27 to 33 cents per hour, and after, 25 
to 30 cents. Toronto: One firm on 
January 15, 1921, reduced rates of 17 
piano workers on piece work 10 per cent. 
Windsor: On December 1, 1920, one 
firm reduced wages of employees, piano 
workers, 20 per cent; and another firm 
reduced wages of employees, cabinet 
makers, from 75 to 60 cents per hour. 


- British CotumBia.— Vancouver: One 
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firm reduced wages of employees, uphol- 
sterers, from $6.80 to $6.00 per day, the 
latter being the rate in January, 1921. 


Rubber and Leather 


QuEeBEec.—Montreal: One firm in 1921 
reduced wages of employees 714 per 
cent, wages previous to reduction having 
been: operators, 54 cents per hour, la- 
bourers, 36 cents, both working a 55- 
hour week. | 


Ontario. — Toronto: One firm = on 
March 8, 1921, reduced wages of harness 
makers 10 per cent and of collar makers 
5 per cent. Rate previous to reduction 
was 55 cents per hour. 


Chemicals 


Nova Scotia.—Sydney: One firm re- 
duced wages of 50 labourers, the 1920 
rate being 421% cents per hour, and the 
rate in January, 1921, 38 cents per hour. 
Another firm reduced wages of all em- 
ployees 20 per cent on February 16, 
1921. 


OnTaARIOo.—Sulphide: One firm re- 
duced wages of employees by 5 cents 
per hour on February 1, 1921. 


Transportation, Forwarding, Storage 


QurBEc.—Montreal: Wages of long- 
shoremen were reduced on January 1, 
1921, from 70 to 60 cents per hour, and 
of ship liners on April 16, 1921, from 
65 to 60 cents per hour, both classes 
working 10 hours. 


OnTaRio.—Hamilton: One firm re 
duced wages of 10 chauffeurs from $20 
to $17 per week, and of 5 chauffeurs from 
$22 to $19 per week, the latter rates 
being effective in January, 1921. Otta- 
wa: Wages of coal drivers were reduced 
from $4.00 to $3.50 per day, with a 50- 
hour week in June, July and Augast, effec- 
tive May 13,1921. Port Arthur: Wages of 
50 elevator employees were reduced on 
April 15, 1921, fromm.60 to 50 cents? 
Toronto: Wages of Marine Engineers No. 
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1 have been reduced 10 to 15 per cent 
for the season of 1921. 


BRITISH CoLuMBIA.—New Westmin- 
ster: One firm has increased wages of 
chauffeurs from $5 to $5.50 per day and 
reduced wages of labourers from $5.50 
to $5 per day, latter rates in effect in 
January 1921. Another firm reduced 
wages of 4 automohile mechanics from 
70 to 65 cents per hour, the latter rate 
being effective in January, 1921. Van- 
couver: Wages of deck hands on tugs 
have been reduced 10 per cent. One 
steamship company has reduced wages 
of licensed officers 25 per cent and of 
unlicensed officers 15 per cent. 


Mining, Metals 
OnTARIO.—Cobalt: 700 metal miners 


and millmen were affected by a reduction 
of 75 cents per day effective April 1, 


1921. The new rates per day are as 
follows: Machine runners, $4.50; hel- 
pers, $4.00; muckers, $3.75. 


British CoLuMBIA.—Anyox: Wages 
of metal miners reduced 25 cents per 
day, effective April 1, 1921. Grand 
Forks and Sandon-Slocan district: Wages 
of metal miners reduced 50 cents per 
day, effective January 1, 1921. Rossland 
and Kimberly (miners) and Trail (smelt- 
ers): Wages reduced for men on day 
wages, 55 cents per day, and for men on 
monthly pay roll, $15 per month. 


Mining, Coal 


ALBERTA.—Certain small companies 
recently reduced wages of employees 
from 60 to 50 cents per hour, affecting 
about 200 employees. 


British CoLtumBia.—Vancouver Is- 
land: Coal miners’ wages have been re- 
duced twice, on February 1, 1921, and 
on.Wiay,.1,°1921.. The. rates, for one 
class being in 1920, $3.00 per day, re- 
duced 40 cents on February 1 and 2614 
cents on May 1, 1921; and for the other 
class, $3.15 per day in 1920, reduced 43 
cents on February 1, 1921, and 27% 
cents on May 1, 1921. 
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Building and Construction 


PrRINcE Epwarp ISLAND. ohare 
town: Wages per hour in building trades 
were reduced in the Spring of 1921, as 
follows, all working 54 hours: Wages of 
stone masons reduced from 90 cents to 
80-90 cents per hour; bricklayers, from 
$1.00 to 90 cents; stonecutters, from 
65 to 60 cents; plasterers, from 75 to 
60 cents; carpenters, from 50 to 45 cents; 
sheet iron workers, from 65 to 60 
cents; painters, from 45-50 to 45 
cents; electrical workers, from 45 to - 
40 cents; cement finishers, from 40 to 
30 cents; cement mixers, from 35 to 30 
cents; tile layers, from 55 to 50 cents; 
teamsters, Trade Union minimum rates, 
from 60 to 50 cents, prevailing rates, 
from 75 to 65 cents; labourers, from 
30 to 30 cents. 


Nova Scoria.—Amherst: One firm 
reduced wages of masons in January 
1921, from 80 to 60 cents per hour. 


Halifax: One firm reduced wages of 
masons in January 1921, from 90 
to 75 cents per hour, and of 


labourers from 45 to 40 cents rer 
hour. One firm on February 16, 1921, 
reduced wages per hour of employees as 
follows: Carpenters reduced from 66 to 
60 cents; mechanics, from 60-70 to 60 
cents; handymen, from 50-60 to 50 
cents; labourers, from 40 to 37% cents. 
Hours were increased from 9 to 10 per 
day, and board was reduced from $8 to 
$7 per week. Sydney: Wages per hour 
were reduced by May 1, as follows: 
stone masons, bricklayers and stone- 
cutters, from $1.00 to 95 cents; cement 
workers, from 60 to 55-60 cents, all 
these trades working 48 hours; ordinary 
from 40 to 37-40 cents, 
working 54 hours. 


QueBEC.—Montreal: Bricklayers have 
accepted a reduction from $1.00, in 1920, 
to 90 cents in May, 1921, working 9 
hours. Cement. finishers’ wages have 
been reduced from 75 to 65 cents per 
hour, hours remaining 8 per day. 


OnTaRIo.—Sault Ste. Marie: One con- 
tracting firm, about January 1, 1921 


| 
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reduced wages of employees 10 per cent. 
In the Spring, 1921, wages of brick- 
layers were reduced from $1.15 to 
$1.0214 per hour, men working an 8- 
hour day. 


Maniropa.—VW innipeg: In the Spring ~ 
of 1921, the following changes in hourly. 


rates were made: sheet metal workers, 
reduced from 90 to 821% cents; brick- 
layers, from $1.25 to’$1.15; marble set- 
ters, from $1.20 to $1.10; and painters, 
from 87% to 81 cents. Approximately 
900 men were afiected. 





ALBERTA. — Calgary: On May 1, 
wages for building labour were reduced 
from 60 to 50 cents per hour. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA.—Vancouver: Wages 


per day of 8 hours in building trades 


have been reduced as follows: carpen- 
ters, from $7.50 to $6.50; bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, from $9.00 to 
$8.00. 


Lumbering 


Nova Scotra.—Sydney: In January, 
1921, one firm reduced wages of sawmill 
labour from 40 to 38 cents per hour. 


in the 





New Bruxswick.—Wages 


bush averaged $60 per month with . 


board in January, 1921, as compared 
with $75-85 per month with board in 
the Fall of 1920. 


OnTario.—Fort Francis: Wages in 
the bush dropped in January, 1921, 
from $70 to $45 per month. Iroquois 
Falls: Wages of bushmen per month 
with board fell from $75—$85 in the Fall 
of 1920, to $45-$60 in January, 1921. 
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South Temiskaming: Wages of shanty- 
men pers month were $75-85 in the 
Fall of 1920, and while wages of em- 
ployees retained were not reduced, new 
men were engaged in January, 1921, at 
$55-$65 per month. 


ALBERTA.—Hdmonton: Wages of 500 
lumber mill employees, including bush- 
men, were reduced 15 per cent, reduc- 
tion reported in May 1921. 


British CoLuuMBIa.—Fernie: Wages 
of loggers including sawyers, teamsters, 
etc., which were $4.50-$6.00 per day in 
the Fall of 1920, depending on the camp, 
have been reduced to an .average of 
$3.50 per day. New Westminster: Wages 
of 100 shingle makers were reduced 20 
per cent on January 8, 1921. Vancowver: 
Wages of loggers were reported reduced 
from $6.00 to $4.00 per day; in sawmills, 
wages of Orientals were reduced from 
45-58 cents per hour to 22-45 cents, and 
of white labour, from 45 cents-$1.00 per 
hour to 35-90 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


ALBERTA.—Calgary: Rate for com- 
mon labour which was 60 cents per hour 
in September, 1920, was reduced to 50 
cents in January, 1921, and again to 45 | 
cents in May, 1921. Hdmonton: Wages 
of 125 hotel and restaurant cooks have 
been reduced 25 per cent. Lethbridge: 
Wages of common labour have been 
reduced 10 cents per hour. Medicine 
Hat: Wages of common labour have 
been reduced from 50 to 45 cents per 
hour since January. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


vbee following agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and working condit- 
ions have recently been received by the 
Department. In the ease of each agree- 
ment the rates of wages in the impor- 
tant occupations are given, together 
with the significant points as to working 
conditions and a summary of other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Building and Construction 


Toronto, OntT.—Master PAINTERS, 
Firms, COMPANIES OR CONTRACTORS, 
AND BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS AND 
Decorators, No. 151. Agreement in 
effect from March 28, 1921, to March 
ra) Moma bs Paps 


Wages, per hour—Journeymen, 75 


-—. a, —_-- 
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cents. Hours of labour, eight per day, 
four hours on Saturday. 


Overtime, time and one-half, except 
when three shifts are being worked, 
when overtime shall be straight. time. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Travelling expenses to be paid on out- 
side jobs. 


_ Transportation - Steam Railways 


CANADA.—THE RatiLway ASSOCIATION 
oF CANADA AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LocoMotTivE ENGINEERS, THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND EN- 
GINEMEN, THE ORDER OF RAtLWwAy Con- 
DUCTORS, THE BROTHERHOOD OF RaAIL- 
ROAD TRAINMEN, THE ORDER OF RAILROAD 
TELEGRAPHERS, AND THE UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
EMPLOYEES AND Ramway SHor La- 
BOURERS. 


For the text of this agreement see 
page 668. 
Transportation—Electric Railways 


Orrawa—OTTawa ELECTRIC ~RAIL- 
way COMPANY AND AMALGAMATED AS- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 


~ Ramway EMPLoYEES OF AMERICA, No. 
279. 


Agreement as summarized in Sep- 
tember, 1920 Laspour GAZETTE, page 
1231, as in effect from May 29, 1920 to 
May 1, 1921, has been renewed and will 
continue effective until May 1, 1922. 


SASKATOON, Sask.—By-Law Reau- 
LATING WAGES AND WORKING CONDIT- 
IONS OF City oF SASKATOON MUNICIPAL 
Street Raipway. By-law to be in force 
from March 21, 1921 to January 1, 
1922. 


Two-men cars: Wage scale (retroact- 
ive to January 1, 1921) per hour—l|st 
6 months, 50 cents; 2nd 6 months, 52 
cents; 38rd 6 months, 56 cents; 4th 6 
months, 58 cents; 3rd year and there- 
after, 60 cents. Training students, 5 


- gents per hour above schedule. Sundays, 


time and one-quarter. Holidays, time 
and one-half. Snow-sweeper or work 
ear men, 5 cents extra per hour up to 
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ten hours; thereafter, time and one- 
half. | 


Motormen or conductors having been 
suspended or discharged and _ later 
found not guilty of conduct warranting 
suspension to be re-instated and paid 
for all time lost. 


No discrimination against motormen 
or conductors for being or not being 
union members. 


Regular runs to conform ag nearly as 
possible to nine hours; runs calling for 
ten-hour day may be selected by those 
desiring and entitled to same. 


_ Usual regulations regarding furnish- 
ing and equipment of street cars. 


Motormen and conductors having 
been in service for one year continuous- 
ly prior to May 1, 1921, to be entitled 
to one week’s holiday with pay during 
suceeding year, and after two years’ 
service, to two weeks’ holiday. 


Absence through illness, not exceed- 
ing two weeks, to be paid for at regular 
rate, on approval of a committee of 
three employees. 


Uniforms to be supplied by City. 


Proper officials of City at all times to 
treat with motormen and conductors or 
a committee of same on any subject con- 
cerning their interests. 


Complaints or grievances to be heard 
by proper officials of the City; and any 
employee failing to get satisfaction may 
appeal to Mayor, Commissioner or City 
Council. 


Motor Conductors on one-man Cars: 
Wage scale (to take effect from the 
time the cars are first operated by one 
man): per hour—lst 6 months, 60 
cents; 2nd 6 months, 62-cents; 3rd 6 
months, 66 cents; 4th 6 months, 68 
cents; 3rd year and thereafter, 70 cents. 
Training students, 5 cents extra per 
hour. Clauses governing rates for Sun- 
days, holidays and sweepers and gen- 
eral clauses are similar to those given 
above for motormen and conductors, 
with the exception that in the case of 
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the hours clause, a working day is to 
be eight hours when possible. 


Mechanical Department: Wage Scale 
(retroactive to January 1, 1921): Per 
hour—skilled mechanics, painter and 
carpenter, armature winder, 7314 
eents; junior mechanics, blacksmith, 
6814 cents; pitman, general workers, 
5814 cents; car cleaners and helpers, 
5314 cents. Night foreman, $145 per 
month. | 


Overtime and Sunday work, time and 
one-half, except in the case of trackmen 
and greasers whose additional pay shail 
be determined by the Superintendent. 


Shop employees who have been in ser- 
vice one year or more may be promoted 
or have pay increased at discretion of 
council. In event of men being taken 
on, City reserves right to pay wages 
according to ability. 


Holidays and sick leave as in the case 
of motormen and conductors. 


Municipal Employment—(Not Elsewhere 
Specified) 


SASKATOON, SASK.—By-LAW REGU- 
LATING WAGES AND WORKING CONDIT- 
IONS OF PUMPING PLANT AND ELECTRI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF SAS- 
KATOON. By-law to be in force from 
date of final passing, with any wage in- 
creases contained therein retroactive to 
January 1, 1921. 


' Outside Electrical Workers: Hours 
of labour: eight and one-half per day; 
four and one-half hours on Saturdays; 
excepting meter readers and wiring in- 
spector whose hours shall be eight per 
day and four on Saturdays. Hours of 
are and tungsten patrolmen in accord- 
ance with their necessary duties. 


Minimum wages: Per month—Meter 
readers and collectors, $142.50;: meter 
repairer and tester, $161; electrical wir- 
ing inspector, $170: Per hour, sub-line 
foreman, 9614 cents; linemen, 91 cents; 
wiremen, 8014 cents; are patrolmen, 
7434, cents; meter*installers, 75 cents; 
are trimmers, 70 cents; tungsten patrol- 
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men, 6314 cents: Apprentice linemen : 


1st 3 months, 60 cents; thereafter, 1st 
6. months, 621 cents; 2nd 6 months, 
65 cents; 3rd 6 months, 6714 cents; 4th 
6 months, 70 cents; last nine months of 
3 years’ period, 7214 cents. Overtime, 
including Saturday afternoons, time, 
and one-half; Saturdays after 5.30 
p.m. and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Tradesmen employed by the Line De- 
partment to be paid recognized union 
rate and work union hours, if not per- 
manent employees of the Department. 
and provided for in this agreement. 


Power House Workers: Hours of 
labour, nine per day, four and one-half 
Overtime, to 10. 
p.m., time and one-half; thereafter and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Workers on monthly basis not to work 
over eight hours per day except in event 
of break-down of plant. When duties 
demand Sunday labour, one day off in 
seven to be allowed if possible, or if 
not overtime to be paid for seventh day. 


The Electrical Engineer may dismiss 
workers without notice when work is 
completed or worker proves unsatis- - 
factory. 


Minimum wages: Per month, chief 
engineer, $209.90, engineer in charge of 
shift, $163.90, spare engineers, lst 12 
months, $152.50; after 12 months, 
$163.90; boiler room attendants operat- 
ing automatic stokers, turbine atten- 
dants, $142.50. Per hour: skilled 
mechanics, 7414 cents; blacksmith, 
6914 cents; mechanics’ helpers, 5914 
cents; foreman boiler cleaner, 6914 
cents; boiler cleaners, ash and coal 
handlers, 5914 cents.. Per month, chief 
electricians, $181.10; draftsman, $163.- 
90; coal controller, $158.10;  store- 
keeper, $130. 


Tradesmen employed at power house 
to be paid recognized union rates and 
work union hours if not permanent. 
employees of the Department. 


Switchboard operators, per month, 
$122.50 to $152.50, with three increases, 
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to be granted upon recommendation of 
the Electrical Engineer. 


Pumping Station Workers: Monthly 
workers not to work over eight hours 
per day except in event of breakdown of 
plant. 


Overtime to be paid for seventh day 
in event of Sunday labour. 


Hours of labour, 9 per day. 


City Engineer may dismiss any work- 
er without notice when work has been 
completed or if worker proves unsatis- 
factory. 


Minimum wages at pumping station 
and filtration plant, per month: chief 
engineer, $204.10; assistant chief engin- 
eer, $175.35; shift engineers, $188.10; 
spare engineers, first 12 months, $147.- 
50; thereafter, $158.10; fireman, $137,- 
50; oilers and cleaners, $122.50. Trades- 
men employed on temporary work to be 
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paid union rates and work union hours. 
Overtime rates time and one-half to 
10 p.m., thereafter, double time. 


Vacations: All monthly employees 
excepting chief engineers, wiring in- 
spector, draftsman, construction fore- 
man and meter readers, fourteen days’ 
holidays with pay after one year’s ser- 
vice. The above-mentioned, after one 
year’s service, twenty-one days’ holi- 
days with pay. No overtime to be paid 
to these employees. Hourly workers, in 
the service for one year continuously 
prior to May 1, one week’s holidays 
with pay, and in service two years con- 
tinuously prior to May 1, two weeks’ 
holiday with pay. Sick leave to the 
extent of two weeks to be allowed, paid 
at regular rate. Workers temporarily 
laid off to be entitled to the above 
benefits on a pro rata basis. Sick pay 
to be granted only on approval of a 
committee of five employees. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, APRIL, 1921 


¥), URING April the Department of 

‘Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GazeTTe the following infor- 
mation relative to six fair wage con- 
tracts, of which five were awarded by 
the Department of Public Works, and 
one by the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries. All the contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Docking, repairing and renewal, and 
painting of Tug ‘‘Helena.’’ Name of 
contractor, Halifax Shipyards, Limited, 
Halifax, N. 8S. Date of contract, April 
6, 1921. Amount of contract, $25,200. 


Superstructure of a Strauss Trun- 
nion Baseule Bridge, Burlington Chan- 
nel, Ont. Name of contractor, The 
Hamilton Bridge Works, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Date of contract, April 8, 
1921. Amount of contract, $22,896. 

Construction of timber pilewood 
wharf, McLaren’s Landing, Ont. Name 
of. contractor, J. 8. Leitch, Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, April 11, 
1921. Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Laboratory and interior fittings in 
Educational Block, R. M.C. Kingston, 
Ont. Name of eontractor, McKelvey 
and Birch, Limited, Kingston, Ont. 
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Date: or “contract, April 22.” 1921, 


Amount of contract, $20,257. 


Substfucture of bridge over St. John 
River between Edmunston, N. B., and 
Madawaska, Maine. Name of contrac- 
tors, J. R. Burpee and His Majesty, and 
The State Highway Commission of 
Maine. Date of contract April 20, 1921. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES. 


Construction of a lightkeeper’s dwel- 
ling at Lepreau, N. B. Name of con- 
tractor, W. F. Fitzgerald, St. John 
West, N. B. Amount of contract, 
$5,979. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in April for supples order- 


ed by the Post Office Department sub-- 
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ject to the Regulations for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions. 








Amount 
Nature of orders. of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 
stamps and brass crown seals..............+0.- $ 1,282.36 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 210.59 
Supplying mail bag fittings. .............ccceeecces 9,364.50 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 
CLCoe Cie Ss eats ch ee Re EEC 13,601.38. 
Repairing letter boxes, ete... 0. cs. sss oscceewscee 11.75 
72,627 .05 


Supplying mail bagging! Joi. eckintes.lncwoccs ssselies 








PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, APRIL, 1921 


T HE movement of prices continued 
downward, the most important 
declines, however, being seasonal changes 
appearing in grains, butter, cheese 
milk and eggs. Hogs were down, but 
cattle and beef were slightly higher. 
Sugar also showed a slight advance. In 
materials, there were numerous declines 
in leather, textiles, metals and imple- 
ments, and in building materials. 


In retail prices, the average cost of a 
list of staple foods in sixty cities was 
$12.74 for April as compared with $13.23 
for March, $15.99 for April, 1920, $138.55 
for April, 1919, $12.57 for April, 1918, 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were in eggs and 
in potatoes, decreases in these commo- 
dities accounting for a fall of 36 cents 
out of 50 cents in the budget. Sugar and 
butter showed slight increases, meats 
were practically unchanged and there 
were slight decreases in rolled oats, rice, 
prunes and evaporated apples. In fuel, 
coal was slightly lower as is usual in the 
spring for a short time. Rent showed 


a slight increase in the average and fur- 
ther increases for May were reported. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was down to 253.7 as compared with 
263.1 for March, 353.1 for April, 1920, 
279.6 for April, 1919, 269.4 for April, 
1918 and 136.7 for April 1914... The 
chief decreases were in Grains and Fod- 
der, Dairy Products, Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Textiles, Hides, Leather, Boots 
and Shoes, Metals, Fuel and Lighting, 
Building Materials and House Fur- 
nishings. 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
April of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for 6-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 


_ All prices are for delivered goods. The 


exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
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modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent-are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. “From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 


located in such districts, with good mod-: 


ern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably 
located, but still fairly central without 
modern conveniences or with incomplete 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by va- 


x, 
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rious authorities. For some articles 
comparatively. large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence cf other im- 
portant items of the same class. For in- 
stance the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. As market con- 


ditions affecting these usually affect the 


prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative propor- 
tion of expenditure on the various foods ~ 
therefore tends to be maintained. At 

times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
(or falls) abnormally the increase (or de- 
crease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an 
indicator of changes in the cost of living. 


In fuel and lighting the quantities are 


estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities requiued in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were considered to 
afford a lberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, etc., but more fruit fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that 
the comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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ee ROLONLONe eRe err ac uncles 26.3 40.7 43.4 | 34.4 52.8 | 56.9 
27-Niagara Falls............. 32.5 43.3 44.5 | 31.6 49.7 | 54.3 
28-St. Catharines............. 28.8 38.6 41%: | 35 Sl ssh s5088 
2O-HamMiltonies eisidkeces cece. 29.9 41.1 42.6 | 35 49.2 | 53.6 
SU sBLanb Ord 2s ceed osoke chs 27 40 42.5 | 33.1 49.9 | 56.7 
oltaalicwecs «sateen ren 3353 41.6 45 40 48.7 | 51.8 
So-Gilel phe os .c4 5 Hel aes bees ¥ 30.9 39 39-Oul o1.5, | 244.55 124708 
Os MIbeMeNer: 5s ocd. vccieecc exe : Sie SYheB) 37.5 | 40 47.4 | 49.7 
B4—Woodstock. «tec. oes 37.8 30.3 34.3 40.7 | 39 49.7 | 55.2 
BarotratiOrdnac.eiariee deleaie en's 33.6 ; Bart 35.9 | 29. 55.6 | 58.3 
Om ONAN vayevek are sce sie tee eis ee 37.8 49.4 43.3 | 37.5] 52.9 | 56.8 
Sisteel NOMASS «sere deca toe 34.4 38.2 40°7-| 35 bLs2 5374 
OM MAGMAINN Ec eres cis soe ens 36.8 38.3 40.2] 30.2 | 54 55.8 
39-Windsor........... ea SUC 49.5 Ades» 1331 51.9 | 56.7 
40-Owen Sound.............. ray} 35.6 35 30 38. (eo aOnG 
LAU Obata. cients te wore creeire 38.3 40 Bie oe 52/1 55 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 3.88 38.3 37.5 | 33.6 54 59 
AS—POrATtUE «<0 secvs discs s 40 43.3 ADA aS. GtleeoueD 64 
44-Fort William.............. 36 40.5 40 | 38.3 51.4 | 58.4 
Manitoba (A verage)........ 35.3 37.4 | 33.8 53.7 | 59.0 
A5=Winnipers ii .jos ss viceaes ok 37.6 39.8 | 37.5 | 55.2 | 59.9 
AG Brand OMe cus wl eieisie iets 33 35 30 og 58 
A —— ——_--—— 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 35.5 35.9 | 32.1 61.1 65.4 
est UOmINA ss son pan ere ie rere 36 40.3 | 28.5 63 65 
A8—Prince Albert............. 3aL0 31 35 57.5 62.5 
A9-Saskatoon. ..4.clseseeess e 35 Sonu wea Die 2 aos 
50-Moose Jaw.........2..-..| ato 36.2 30 66.7 70 
Alberta (Average)........... 35.7 41.8 | 33.9 62.9 68.9 
VPLS NECCICIRG EL AL erence ceehe see Pace ta cetd Sorel ten otae tell ree epee duttonetoes abe tte sot vues bale Aste yers ny Meuera tT lbeeletaytrl|S vegteomete) l'etouarsca Ricca acters ats 75 80 
H2-HWAMONLON s. 0540. sieis eaielee 37.3 43.3 | 33.8 |: 58.1 65 
Bo=OalPATVr. Soca tare sso ee ileal 42.1 | 35.4 56.3 62.1 
54-Lethbridge...........0.0.. 38 40 | 32.5 | 62.3 | 68.3 
British Columbia (A terage) 22.4 41.1 45.0 | 38.8} 55.4 | 62.1 
DD MCT Otc mat cartcels icp kore 23.6 40 48.4 | 37 bP) WOO 
GONeISOM Bras kiccses casinos 20.0 Sif 42.5 43.3 | 38.3 65 (ano 
HVS Wil Beto eae coe a ER 19 ORT eol Sec ell lay sere Aes 55 60 
58-New Westminster......... 23.5 a) 37.5 45 37 SOLO moO set 
59-Vancouver.........e0ceess 20.5 a 41 48.2 39 56 61.8 
GOLVACTORIA iA. ete seats anacs ote 20.4 4 43 43 34 46.4 | 53.3 
bl—-Nanaimo............0008. 26.2 DP 43.7 48.2 | 45 5oue 60 
25 Re 40 50 EO ilikeretete Sse 


2-Prince Rupert.........-.-- 
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= Fisa 
5 hk be re a Biba ahs ] a bes ie a 
a [ee |ga | FS) Be (ge | Be | oo a eae ee ve a |" 28 
Se ee see eee 8 | Bo 8 ee fe) BS | 8s 
ae | 48 a Sehr as aS as m a8 He: a $ 86 paces 
Se | Sebel ee sO) OF ee Boe oS BS ae) ek B es © of 
as ~ re) ark ri a aa © om aa Tat, ge S| 
gel ogs| See) SE|Ees| Ses) 8es| 3k) Ss | Be | 28 | gs.) 28 | Be 
& an Sos tae Sra | Aseria | oo aa, B=i fey a R or 
er pee oe ge ce Pech ee a eel eet 
cents. | cents. | cents cents. | cents. | Cents. | cents. | cents cents cents cents cents cents. cents 
71 17.6 14. 29.9 14.1 20.0 26.1 12.7 63.6 23.6 20.1 70.3 36.6 27.1 
72.2 13.7 12.8 S56 a ie Soe ee | ae ees Se 55.3 21.4 17.0 47.5 35.1 28.3 
74 BL ipa |S Beare ete SOA ere Seer pee Al Ler Poca ee wane 54 23.8 17.8 55 35.8 29.3 
Chiles) 15 15 Miele eters hl Meets ecsil te tetera eile Aaa fe 59 21 dN iedel arectr a Re 84.3 27.4 
72.5 14-15} 11-12 ORE rate Sic Aen ee oi 20-30) | 0... 5. 54.2 22 AUS ae Toe Oe 36.5 30 
70.3 NA Sees ae SST) | econ rar] LA Sie SC Pen rt JeR eS) sk een ae 52.6 20 14.5 40 38.7 30 
42.0 1s D2 re, ieee CURIA eae bea Oh (ee ckceeie coalition 56.6 20 DE onions oo 30 25 
60 10-12 | 11-13 SNP Penna ce sel Sis ro anc cul BPS AN cey ateore eae 67 17.6 Dine ier a 43.2 30.0 
73.6 13.8 13.0 SS 5B ele ce ees c's p| a 63.3 22.6 17.4 53.3 37.5 27.6 
Cad 12 12 SOMA Ce Re ee Mee ocak SBME Ones, 10 68 20.3 16.5 52.5 35 30 
75 15 15 oO eae | on ana A A Deltas can 61.6 21.6 17.6 D250 eee es 26.6 
68.3 18 15 30 AD are Phas. 2 cies SO mal Ronee 65 23.3 Sf 28 F515 aper| EGA econ fi ely coe 
Fists 10 10 30 is Ly Saha ier, Soe alk i 25 18 Be Reece BREE pe 26.2 
71.2 16.2 12.9 31.0 23.1 10.7 71.3 21.3 21.0 53.0 36.1 27.5 
(Aha: 10 LOM eae aroma LO Were re, mae ar eee URN See 19.2 49.6 30.3 26.8 
(20. | AS 13 OWS ae, eee | es HMR orl ames Sto, GO 27 ee Ne 30 51.4 35 26 
76.2 20 15 SOMA ke cer citenletee eae cal eee [irra Gis den eet 25.6 19 50.6 38.3 30.4 
71.6 15, 13 35 25 10 80 20 19 51.6 40 27.5 
(3 DI tsk Shy ches Pac 28] Wage | Se ee Ont ae | (RS ce M eoIea 55 31.2 26.6 
TAO A esaa a: « 20 2D Picks SI SOLA lepers. 10 60 15 16 52.5 40 31 
ESB, SOS onal rae | NS Gacy AG 1S | ORE. Cee ee || Eee ae py Ce ee | Ce a a ees) UR a 62.5 40 30 
FOOL S=20 85-101 S0-S2.al . sects be 2, al te Deo le cee 70.1 24.9 25 51.1 33.5 24.5 
67.1 18 8-12.5 30 12 DO acest coted | vsreecia testo 21.2 18.6 53.1 36.7 24.6 
69.4 19.6 15.8 30.2 21.6 12.0 64.4 23.7 19.6 54.9 38.0 27.3 
69.8 18 8-12.5 30 12530 gee 50 23.1 18 55.1 32.8 27.4 
70 18-203) fe wanes 30 20-25 10 50 23.6 19 59 40 26.8 
65.8 |12.5-15|10-12.5) 25-30 | 10 |.20+-22|.......]....... 60 21 17.6 49.8 38.3 25.7 
72.5 Jai | eS 26 PASE noe ace It ae ee 27.5 19.5 54 38.3 25.6 
68.2 15 15 25S ORY VED eee DO al eae Noes 60 24 21.6 54 32.5 27.1 
(CY fat n aera A a | 20 Sha Cee ee 22.5 172 59.3 38.5 21-2 
69.7 20 12-14 | 25-30 18-22 |....... 70 21.6 19.2 54.3 38.1 28.7 
69 18 20 DORN ek Oise (eae O. alia Sc SB on | eo ae 23.5 20 58.8 38 25.8 
67.2 22 15 | 935 |....<.| 25-30 |....... ae ee es 27.5 19 58.8 42.5 32.3 
68.3 20 15. | 30-85.| 15-18 | 25 |....... 15 aS Zane 18.7 53.6 38.3 26.3 
68.9 | 20-25 | 20-25 SoMa o- 2025 — SO! wanes alee ee el ee a a 23.1 15 54.1 35.8 26.5 
65.4 18 15 33 P13 ee ental nou enon Rome Ce 23:2 56.6 37.5 26.4 
62D) Be eal crectheres DO? Ulu eae aU Hl geek LOE OU ieee es. 23.3 18.3 53 31 24.5 
COMO E we Mee Needy OMe tape Dor elec heal iBake tied as; 25 20 55.5 40 26.3 
Odx8i lie nese elon’... ck SOP Low liter 22,2 leprae 15 60 21 23 §275 39 27.8 
70 Oe aor oe oe SOcMa da Os hae OO> pl nates 1225, | one sy 22.5 20 53.7 38.3 31.2 
(pO SEal | eeceak, oral eae serene See LO at Pome 1: mall pect crarerl heels are 75 23.5 18.2 54.1 29 Pye? 
66.8 | 20-25 15. SUNS a LO eles LS. ore Ree fa) ce 10 50 24.1 18.6 D2 35 27.8 
67.7 18 15 SOM 20) Files 2OK Hee oes 1 ALG teers Spear 23.5 21.5 55.8 35 28.7 
73.3 DOA eae NSE POS tite SoU S-BUS 2Ouls chim. cc(t leh Ss ceellie eect ee 24.5 26 55.6 43.7 23.3 
CPt REG lie See ee 2 eee eae fe Ye ak ds i ak ant BE IR oe 20 16.5 oon 38 28 
i oe eee 20-25 30 Sala LO ale O. Bigs circ | ee eee 1.2 26.2 2111 Done 42.5 30.5 
LASTEST ee el chee aickces a 25 AS a Is eee 27.5 17.5 56.3 42.5 30.8 
82 16-18 17 25-30 20-22 10; Ove oom 25 21.6 52.5 37.9 25 
79.5 20 15 25-30 A Boson EAE cos 67.5 25 19 ame cde sistaccuss 28 
70, Sie eM: CESS ee SHOES iain Gelh Sees 0, leeaiea one 25.0 18.6 63.3 38.2 25.0 
ORE cll ees. Sens I ha ies ZORSD plete oe ees DUM aie, sro (are era Toute! aes 28 18.1 53.8 39.7 25 
TPA A Rae Rea peetey Ok SEU Ri ig, Soe | TE a Sd esc | SER al Ms DORI 22 19.1 53.3 36.7 25 
73.4 1GsS fine. ace 24.5 12.8 16.5: tree e We eeredliees ooet 25.5 22.3 53.7 28.9 25.9 
75.6 20 Mare cst 28 10 1 Re galt Get inde ce eae My ae ae 28.3 24.2 o7aL 38.2 22.8 
TAU eee ea ae ere DOR SUM eet ee 1 Wao ao eee ae | cher Sere al Renter eee es 23.5 25 52.5 40 26.7 
OW Wests ee iliore cea: 20 18.5 gOS See AN tice Nee een A 30 20 55 BY Ma) 24 
75 LOSTO al eeie clocks 20-25 10 Decl optees eee LD Balance 20 20 DU sare |tavestes states 30 
75.6 18:94 ak 26.3 14.4 1452: lee eoee:: 16:8" | 2ee = 25.0 20.8 52.3 38.3 25.5 
set om ete A cll ae a SY eer [ede ae i Le cage Oe ee Ri Bie (Bi ane LA eee | etc 150 ees lea ie cela fee pene 
M20 Me soe sees 23-25 |12.5-15| 12.5 | 25-30 15g oan ee 23.1 21 54.8 32.5 23.9 
1 20 20 DOMAIN cee TO ee sees DFO) ates eae 27 19.8 56.7 42.5 25 
73.8 LSMialierbs soe 30 15 iL Deal esse oor DOB rceae 25 2125 47.5 40 27.5 
77.1 TSR4 See. 26.9 one 20.0 31.3 13:37 ene S, 25.2 23.7 51.6 35.7 25.7 
80 20) | AeR eek 25-30 18 ZOU roe LS | ae oe, 28.6 PB intl 5d 50 30 
78.3 25 22 30 US aw eee 40 AS Shaken BN, 30 25 55 40 30 
ons Ze ~ "she veto toke 30 15 20 33-39 LO | Stes coer 29.3 24.3 50 38 27 
77 A Siwy drei) seeees 25 LO ise Boe ae 20RD | tebe seal eters ae 22.0 25 54 30 25 
Tibet U3) a Pan a DORM RFT holes <t.o alate cates 2 OMIe em es 24.6 23.3 51 36.6 Pole 1S 
76 Reh al nee, Se 28 Sine... 35 12s Dulles oo oe 24.3 20 49 Bond 21.2 
78.7 OA UF lis PROPS Dill ne eee Sie oe ee os 75 aed Sea eeetl aries cease 24.3 23 49 22.5 25 
75 Iiicbel eee 25 SURO RIO IOC On COUR es: LO! Steeiecioe 17.5 25 50 35 25 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Eqs _ Burrer CHEESE 
















































































5 q 5 5 ¢ 3 
a™ |as./ # Pa a 2 "2 4 < 
ae Ros 5 g . q A! : 3 a 
Locaulty 38 a &, = oat = x i a = = 5 
ak -SoO BS 8 ki Vee 50. rae iat =. . 
eae et x ga | 36 5 a | ee | 88 
GOS lass : ae Be ae pe Bk aie ’ 5 5 
Bao |'S22| = AS | 83) 88 | 823] 3 P| $8) 38 
fs Q = Qa fa] ‘Ss ) iS) 7, ea) a 
3 cents. cents. cents. cents. cents cents cents cents. cents cents cents 
Dominion Average......| 40.3 38.3 14.9 54.7 56.0 63.9 38.4 39.8 38.4 8.5 |- 20.8 
Nova Scotia (Average).....- 43.1 47.0 15.7 56.7 57.9 66.3 41.4 38.0 37.7 9.1 19.7 
fey dneyaneem tse tc seinen ents 58 Dard. 17 58.3 60.2 66.1 40.8 39.8 36.8 9.3 20.1 
9-New-Glasgow....-.s-eeeee 45.4 43 16 5v.9 57.8 65.2 45 38 39 9.3 20.2 
DeAMNErSbeeae oats ces ee 2 Vets Yaa eee 15 57.5 56.7 65.7 39 oOe 35 8.7 19.6 
ASE MalAxen oc ce ete ce eee 49 44.3 16 55 oF 67 39.7 36.5 88.3 8.7 18.5 
RT ron tile Wee lela ee eas 2 Yd ete Gua 14 by aed bean ee a 67.6 42.5 40 39.5 9.3 20 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 33 32.3 12-13 51 ay 60 36 35 35 9.3 21.47. 
New Brunswick (Average).| 45.7 43.9 15.0 54.5 58.5 64.8 41.2 38.0 38.9 9.8 20.7 
ENT ORCUODI SS etic ects ee ai 46.4 45 15-16 55 55 64.6 43.3 38.2 40 9.3 20.6 
REET ONTIn nectvaentontae eeeie nes 41.6 41.6 15-16 08 c=) “605 66.6 389.2 37 S80 10 21 
Q-Fredericton. ........----- SBiare 45 14 1. 50 60 63.3 39 36.6 38 9.3 21 
WO=Bathurst seo sone scale ees AbeD. See Pe ae 9 DO mua aa ee 64.5 43.3 AO ta Saree iba ge 20 - 
Quebec (Average).........-- 45.0 39.7 14.0 55.6 56.8 61.8 37.4 38.7 36.2 7.6 21.1 
Pi—Queber ys. sieve. eens 42.2 42 16 53.6 52.6 60.9 35.6 389 36 8.5 19.8 
{2°Three Rivers..0c).s es neces 50.1 45.6 16 58 58 62 38 42.1 39.2 8 21.4 
FPS erbrOOKEL.. 3 eae actos ons BO eee a12.5 55 55 64 37.8 39.3 40 9.3 21.6 
Pe oreleiele. cite ae ae oe stole s 48 40 18, Sar al fe ebay oe 02S, tes 57.2 Sy ha Si 35 6 21.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe.s......5%..- 41.9 38 13 Fa PAN Rea SERS 61.6 38.5 36.5 33.0 6.7 20.7 
TGESteJOhMIB. see see «etal ors 43.7 40 12.5 COS Sees 62.5 38.5 42.6 35 (8 20.3 
17-Thetford Mines........... SREP ated lcs = tae 15 60 65 65 39.3 35 35 8 O83 
TS SNONEr ea eee ss cece oe 42.9 35.4 14 57.8 on 61:2 36 40.7 BL bom a iia Rafimoy| ae hae, 
TG Ele Ben. cet cteatee ss 38 Siva 13 45 51.6 62.2 Srp 36.1 385 Sh el om LT a7 
Ontario (Average) ......... 38.2 35.5 14.6 58.4 59.2 64.2 36.7 40.5 38.5 7.9 20.7 
SO OL EAN Aen oe eae een teas axe 39.2 Bile 13 58.5 58 61.3 36.4 39.5 37.8 8 20.7 
PIE BLOCK VIG eis ites <i tel ee 37 Mee re 13 60 60 64.8 34.6 38.1 36.5 best 20 
JO Kin SHON. ae sacs -rase ele tev eel 37.1 35 11 Hone 58.2 63.1 35.6 39.6 Book 6.7 19.3 
DO—Belleville aeons eee ctets ove 30.1 25 a13 60. 60 63.5 34.6 38.2 36.5 6.7 20.2 
94-Peterborough...........-- 43.9 40 a12.5 61.3 62.8 64.4 36.8 40.4 40 8 20.7 
BP a(ri Mak goa ees hele siecle wos SOR malate as al4.3 0oL8 58.6 63.7 Bone 43.3 38.2 8 23 .8- 
DG TOPOHEOs ss Mebmlee viel ee os 38.7 Ss: al5.4 58 56.4 64.2 35.4 40.8 38.8 8 20.3 
97-Niagara Falls. ..........-- AUD ae eae: ee 16 58 60 66.8 88.7 42.6 39.4 8 21.6 
98-St. Catharines...........-- A) d Van ata Se 15 56.5 61 63.3 34.9 40.8 38.4 8.7 18.8 
IO-HaAmMItON. enh ec sce aes 39.8 39 15 60.6 60.8 64.1 35.4 40.1 39.1 6.7 20.6 
SH Brant OL eee wy ocle/els chee ss OGHO.N ee mates 14 59.5 60.7 63.3 35 39.6 39.5 8 20 
SAGA aa cc cote telece nh areies SOR” hace sei al2.5 60 59.6 62.4 38.4 38.7 Sole 8 20.5 
SO=Gitelph ne eee eniee sit ce SHS Aaa. Class 57 56.3 62.5 37.4 42.6 38 8 20 
SOEKitcMener sa eens sersls «12 37.6 35 al4.3 OO =e eee. 60.6 8 41.4 39.6 8 PP lf 
PAW OOUStOCK a nu es ev co cle eie'sie 31.6 30 14 5d 58.6 63 36.3 41.8 39 8 20 
QHeEStrAtLOrd ones we eee cls 33.8 30 13'S Bere 58.5 63 38.3 40 40 8 20.6 
SG LOndONs sas shel «eet zeae Soe Noam 13 09835 58.5 64.5 35.6 42.4 39.3 8 20 
SE Ste TMOINATS seals ole cles vele ests 33.1 30 al3.5 60 63 64.1 37 42.4 88.2 8.7 20.4 
ORC HALNATIN tee etic ce sles ealsiose SOL GLb peer etn 16 62.5 63 65.6 36.5 42 39.6 8.7 21.8 
BOW INASOL. aie ee avec ore wieke ree 33.8 34 16-20. 65 62.5 67.5 38 43 39 8.7 21 
AQ- Owen SOUNd vee. vse eee 28.8 28 pes Bs 60 58.5 61.8 OMe 38.8 Sith t3 20 
Al aGopalts ccs’ ee isis Salagh eee 52.2 45 PAN doa 9 Wot eve at a oe Beg Sat 67.4 87.5 39.3 89.5 7.4 21.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 45.6 41.6 | 16 59.3 60 65.9 37.5 41 40 6.7 20.5 
As-Port Attnur.. cose te > 53.3 45 16.7 SOMES ce 67.9 40 OO ail eco ates OE Pee aaa deat 
44—Hort) William... ic0s<s 46 50.5 51.2 16270 Sea wer. 46.6 66.3 40.1 38 40 9.3 22.6 
Manitoba (Average)........ 32.5 35.0 14.5 47.6 49.2 63.7 38.5 41.2 20.7 8.4 23.1 
AS WINMIPES = «2c \eseaeisices elves 35.8 35 14 45.2 48.4 65.2 37.8 41.7 41.3 8 22.5 
4G—Drandon! seis... esse sea BORD © ene eee 15 50 50 62.1 39.1 40.6 40 SUS gand: 
Saskatchewan (Average)..../ 32.1 |........ 15..8 45.0. 46.4 60.7 39.1 40.5 38.7 8.3 | 21.7 
47-Regina......... eat eaehe 2 2 ee TO eee 41.1 61 38.3 38.8 38.8 8 2000 
48-Prince Albert...........-- 37.5 35 al4.3 45 46.7 60 41.7 40 40 Un} 17.5 
AG-OaskabOONae eres cose est es 7A ad Mn Se ary AC ene IBN cae a a 61.3 61.8 41.2 43.3 41 10 22 
50-Moose Jaw. ...-.ecesssee SO PI A hes oO Ra 16 45 oe eae ee ee oe 60. 35 40 35 Sareilavewet 
Alberta (Average).........- 35.2 32.5 15.0 45.8 47.8 62.6 40.4 43.5 39.5 8.1 21.7 
51-Medicine Hat.....-......- SS ae) Geel Pica eee SQUIER Ge. eo Eh bees ea tte 50 Oe | Rint wees. 25 
HO-amontOnss teas beste ese 35. 3 35 lone 45 46 62.2 39.7 40 35 8 20.2 
5S-Calgary. ob. c ccc ee een ele re tian ere 15 43 55 63.2 39.9 44 38 8.4 19.2 
§4—Leth bridge, sex. co' estes es 35 30 al6.7 45 42.5 60 41.7 40 40 8 22.5 
British Columbia (Average)| 43.1 38.5 16.1 51.1 52.0 65.8 40.7 39.2 39.7 16.3 20.4 
Epa) esl dal aa a Psueteg a a ae rad DO 43.3 37.9 20 45 45 64.4 44 40 40 10 20 
HG= NCO G oemet eticeeee eer. ce ese al9 50 S303 70 45 40 40 12 ate 
ET SALLI s Gi oesats te ale leles: areleteve aie 47.3 40 1d 40 41.5 64.2 40 Bagi Pa nec 9.3 17 
58-New Westminster......... 37.8 35 PIR Bi cee eee | cee ee 64.2 39.5 40 AD Sxl ee ame 22.5 
HO-VanCOUVED. se a.cae cases ne 42.3 40 al11.1 50 55 64.1 37.6 40.2 39 8.9 19.3 
BOHViICCOria ce Soe ee sie ee se bane SOO ig. eae 14.3 58 6d 68.7 oll 40.8 88.7 9.8 25 
GI=Nanatmnos tie s see ote heels SU Lee see 18 UT De oe 67 42.5 37.9 40.6 9.8 20 
62—-Prince Rupert............. 52.5 40 20 By aol eeire ge 64 40 40 ee ae 12.5 17 











a Price per single quart higher. 
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FLour ; a Rice . | CANNED VEGETABLES 
a8 > = 2a 5 | a = 
ort plat = a . a > 3 
2S | 25 8 53 Z : 3 zr Bo a Ee z 
$ vr & . a Ps =| = ie 2 2 ms & s Ss 
a® 22 oe Bs & by s S ea Ae & Bk ee 
FS | pas S 3 a gid a a 3 oes ara se te 
60.5 Sa ao) > es ; a = oe chee sey De 
ere | ete: | E 2 BD & s a g 28 a8 of gi 
ka <H ot haa i & fo”) Sy 3 jor jon N & 
Sie Ve! 3 Ss) a e a Be iB = Et pave 3 
cents. cents cents. cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents. cents. 
6.9 6.6 6.4 7.4 10.6 11.2 13.5 yole.@ 10.9 13.9 25.4 19.4 18.8 
Es 7.1 7.0 7 oe} 10.1 l2ese 14.2 14.0 12.3 Tied 21.9 20.5 20.7. 
7.8 UE 7.6 162) 9.3 11.2 Ge. en te oe ae 10 U7 22.9 Pps wes 22s 1 
13 hen - 7 6.8 10 12 14.8 12 12 Ives 22-3 ise 22.5 2 
vient Gad 6.6 tao 10 12 Lo aie ie Ae oR e 15 18.5 0 19.6 19.7 3 
6.9 6.9 6.6 7.6 19 11 13 UPA ee | te eaae ese WA 20.3 19.2 19.1 4 
7.4 6.9 7 vas) 10 15 15 LS Rates nee 18.5 24 20 20 5 
7.0 6.5 6.6 fae 8.8 11 14.7 LD wer Habe: ae eheas 16.8 20.6 20.1 20 6 
7.1 6.8 7.2 7.8 16.4 10.0 15.4 14.0 12.8 18.2 | 20.4 19.5 18.9 
Teak thsi! (6 ness OSG wile ee ce ha ee I PRS Bee at 12 18.6 20.6 20 20 vA 
V2 6.9 7.1 Le Quel 11.4 10 1/5 in ope eS a 15 18.3 20.8 Oey, 19.2 8 
7.0 6.7 7 7 Hoey 10 18 18 12 tap 19.5 19.5 IIS 9 
Wok 6.5 z 8 8 10 11 10 12 18.3 2020 19.3 19 10 
te 6.7 7.6 8.4 | 10.7 10.9 13.2 12.8 10.2 15.8 16.6 18.9 17.2 
7.4 6.7 GeO: r sees. 9.2 9 is Gea 11.3 10 1525 16.5 17.6 c/n Wwe Ia | 
7.4 7.0 7.7 14.2 11 12.4 14.1 12 11-3 16.7 18.2 20.2 19 12 
ele | raed 7.6 Tee 12.2 955 15.7 14 10.6 15.4 16.5 19.1 16.9 138 
ae) 6.5 8.3 12.5 ile! Tie 7; 1 ay petal i nee pe eee ee 16 17 20.7 16.2 |14 
f 6.9 6.3 ee: 6 10 TL 5 ek eele-6 sia 10 16 16.4 20.3 16.4 {15 
Use 6.7 8.3 725 LU 7 15 14.7 ON ec oie Oe 17.5 17.4 18.2 17.2 116 
7.3 7.0 8 6.5 11.2 12.5 10 13 12.3 17 16.6 PAWNS 21.5 i 
7.3 6.6 6.7 8.4 10.1 9.3 13.1 i ees 10.1 14.3 15.6 17:2 15.8 |18 
6.8 Onl: (fy ee 7.4 10 4a 10.7 9 3 14.2 15.4 15.2 15 19 
6.8 6.4-| 6.0 6.5 10.5 11.4 13.3 13.8 11.4 12.9 17.8 17.7 17.2 
1.23 6.9 7.1 (Ps: 10.2 10.5 10.7 122 9.3 11 16.6 16.4 16.2 |20 
if 6.5 6.4 Sere 8 10 10.3 fect 13 10 eS 15.4 15.4 15.4 |21 
6.6 6.7 Oe 5.8 d)<3 10.3 pC ee ae oy eo 10 13.3 15 15 14.7 |22 
Te Noa, ae 52d 5.5 10 Le? 15 10 15 12D 16.2 16.1 15.7 |23 
6.5 6.3 ont 5.6 ll has 1125 12.7 9.5 13.2 ‘Wie 16.3 17.2. 124 
6.9 6.3 928 One 12.4 10.8 15 14.2 10 12.6 19.2 19.2 18.45, 725 
6.7 6.4 5.9 6.7 10 9.7 11.9 Lie 10.4 1 ay 17.2 17.2 16.1 {26 
7.3 6.5 6 6.4 10.1 LOR Clee. ieee cee 14.8 10.8 Lot 19 17.8 18.2 {27 
(oe 6.4 6.4 6.8 10.5 16.5 14.1 16 15 135 19 18.4 16.4 |28 
7.0 6.7 5.6 6.6 9.8 10.5 12 13.3 11.1 Ph 17.8 17.9 16.5 {29 
7.3 6.6 6.1 anath 10.6 10 12 b Way coe ae ieee eae Ties “A756 17 16.3 |30 
Se ol es 6.4 6.1 6.6 9.6 8 11.2 14 ali iat 12.9 17.8 18.5 LEO isk 
6.6 5.6 5.9 [fe 10 12.5 12 17.3 10.5 10.8 17 16 16 32 
6 5.8 3183 On, OS ial aaah Aes Pe 11.2 14 11.5 12.2 17.6 18.3 LYS Ns 
ds ee 5.8 5.4 6.5 9.7 11.6 12.4 15 12.5 12 14.7 14.7 14.7 |34 
Fe cra 3| fee ae Sed 625° 4 8.3 10.2 1 15 16.2 10 Lat 18.8 18.8 18.6 |35 
6.8 Ghd 5.5 6.6 9.9 11.2 12.8 13 10.7 12.3 17.6 18 17.1 |36 
6.7 6.3 One Ono Rey, ie, 13 15 13.2 18.7 18 deaw ek 
6.6 6.3 6.1 6.8 9.2 10 11.5 1227 9.6 13.8 19.5 18.8 17.5 |38 
Gian 6.7 Tet 1.2 12.5 17.5 14 19 14.3 16.1 18.7 19.2 18.5 |39 
6.5 5.6 Seay 5.5 8.7 11.3 12.5 1S Oe alee eos 12.4 17.1 17.2 16.2 |40 
dele ‘occas 7.8 ak 12 15 iL inp See erties 12.6 15 19.8 0 19.5 |41 
6.8 6.7 6.9 disd 11.8 10.2 14.3 13.3 1BE¢/ 13.5 18 18.8 18.5 (142 
6.7 6.5 6.3 7 11 10 12.5 13.1 10.5 14 20.8 20 21.6 |43 
6.8 6.9 5.2 6.3 11.2 10.4 14 13.5 13 14 18.7 19 19.3 (44 
6.9 6.8 6.3 7.6 10-5: “hayes 4 13.7 12.4 9.1 14.9 21.2 20.4 20.6 
Pe O20 6.9 6.5 7 Poe D 5 Noes: ots a 12.7 12.3 9 1 in Ges? 20:8 20.2 0 45 
6.9 6.7 6.1 8.2 9.7 10 15 12.5 9.1 18 21.6 20.6 21.2 |46 
6.9 6.5 5.5 7.3 11.4 12.5 14.1 12.9 10.1 12.5 21.9 22.5 21.8 
6.6 Gems 5: 6.7 SY teal Stays eee 15 11.2 8.6 12.2 20.6 21 20.6 |47 
6.5 6.2 5 6 Bete peer le Sethe Os lipase eta t& roar rst 11.3 20.7 23.3 21.7 |48 
G26. sie ce et 6.5 6.5 9.5 15 13.1 17.5 11.8 13.9 23.6 Be 22.5 |49 
hah (at al ese oes 10 15 LOSS eee 2 10 MOA erence 22.5 22).9 22.5 150 
6.7 6.7 5.1 7.6 10.5 9.5 19.0 10.3 8.9 Ga 22.5 22.0 20.9 
Cis Mt eto 4.5 dn 1215 sete all re ee ee | Ge anette ern ae aby ambien hos 2285 Dono 20 Bae 
6.6 6.5 4.8 9 8 Ae |e oe ee 10.7 7.8 10.5 21.4 21.6 PA ey ye 
TINY fa ae eA bal 6.7 1 WC ial Bilas, Seeceaa 8 10.3 8.7 12 23.6 22 aon 
Shaws te 6.9 6 7 3 Kea tal iNT a a 12 10 10.2 1255 nao pas: 20 154 
6.9 6.6 6.7 8.5 Lixe 1OstS ie eb 9.6 3.8 10.7 20.6 ele 20.9 
6.7 6.7 9 9 15 1g ees yee TH Sara 12.5 125 13.5 20 Pile 20 5d 
ifn Te ee cas 6 9 Hf ee es We ool crea ll tatiega 2 vehcie Ly heb aeons ees 15 re 24 25 25 56 
TI acc 5.5 6.7 Ae 2m Ateiaeres 2 eee ea SNUG cars cakerect 10 20 20 20 57 
(Sarl eA renee Sad 10 Sur 2 eee ee soaliee lorie 6.8 u 8 20 21.4 20 58 
6.8 6.7 5.9 8.5 10.5 DOR iets oc oa teXs 9.2 Sa 9.7 20 20.7 20: too 
Os 655 7.3 8.1 1 ey LOC ete. eos 8.6 tical 9.8 Loves 19.7 20 60 
Gite tl occ. Bee ucis 6.7 8.5 10.6 Sis Wielakestee cca Ov eT unernicko atc 9.9 20.8 21.6 oT. 7 OL 
GeOiCAls.. states 8 8 | A pial SEV rsOene las wis oats Ti Obeatl Shvcie th chee 10 20 20 20 62 
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5 = PorTaTOES APPLES Sa 
peel: Ee gs 
o ° . —— rs) . 
BAe ae bate MP a SORES 2 ieee 
a ° oS) re) ° B soe awh pap © 4 ss 
LOcaLity Ee 3 er = ge | 3S gai 85 Ba Ae 
aes cas 2 . ay os ote Ao a2 oF 
Bo eS a | eh Be ey eee ee 
Qe Ss, ao as a eo) oo ow 3 
ge | 32 | s= | 5 | Be | BE | ge } Be | ee |g 
A iS a ou = ea ea) aw S Oo 
; cents cents $ cents cents. | cents. ; cents. | cents. | cents. cents 
Dominion Average........... 4. 1.456 29.7 | 46.7 | 35.7 22.4 4 32.6 27.2 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 9.1 5.1 1.614 | 32.5 52.7 41.0 21.4 20.1 31.4 28.6 
A SWVC Se sett ayer oxsta ry «oon ee asters ates 9.9 5.3 1.89 39.3 50 3155 21.3 2153 33.3 30 
P= NeGwAGlaSGOWN. cscs sae Gores nieces 9.1 5 1.69 Sor ael, ee eeree: hfs aca aees oe 21.8 20.8 31.7 30 
SOAMBEISt Weert Ac war oct svat ante 8.8 5 1.08 22.6 42.7 42.5 20.6 16.6 32.3 27 
4-Hali ax....... Piya Oe OEE peal es: 4.9 1.68 33.6 63 40 20 18  } 29.3 2150 
istoal Pati RSS eae ee eee toro Ber oa. | 7.6 D2 1.73 30.7 55 50 23.3 24 B22 alice Seabee 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.......... 9.2 5.3 115 20.4 35 25 2300: Psa 29 24 
New Brunswick (A verage)........ 9.6 5.0 1.415 | 29.5 6653) Slo. Sane... 21.1 21.5 29.0 30.8 
ee NGORGLON a. ohio tee Cee Oe 10.5 pel 1.48 307 62.5 50 2225 23.3 28.3 30 
SC PeMOnN ot nero anaes eres 9.4 Sell 1.75 30.6 bs Uist La rE 18.2 22.5 QUE 30 
OZ WTECELICEOINT Ss oar.(ste hee one oaks 10-4 43 1.40 Vs 7 We ee ty IS epee. 23.7 20 30 35 
MOS Bathurst des Geen eee 8.5 5.6 1.08 BEE Ried aod Ria ae LC a oe 20 20 30 28 
Quebec (Average). .......-.0..500% 9.0 5.6 1.279 | 26.9 51.6 41.2 22.2 22.1 31.9 29.4 
WWEOUebeca cee ccs ne cartes Bees 9.3 6.1 1.18 Dasa Bic ctaeese 38.3 2,2 25 BIL 27.9 
MO AhreewRIVelr sey tern ee eee ts 10.1 7.6 1.45 30 52 42.5 22 23.7 31.1 35 
ASHSHErPTOOKE se nis \stcle «tie eeiees atone 9 6 1.47 28.5 Bod 45.6 19.6 22.8 eit 28.7 
itt oy eel pe ay Se Se Ae reer ane 9 527 1.06 25 1558 Sco il oot Sy aes 27.5 25 30 32.5 
(5st Hyacinthe ss. «iaceeese eo 8.3 4.8 963 | 23.3 45 Sed 20 20.2 31.5 29 
1Ga0b COUNISsaete tinsice cae ate es | 9.6 5.4 1.04 5 We Bee cs ee IER 25 2nd ah 7 27.5 
17—Thetcord Mines:4%a5.6 soc-ceels a | 8.2 5 1.69 30 60 50 23.0 aleve 33.7 28 
Mee Montreal Let. msceckeo ce tercisicr ss 8.9 4.5 ERY parla 50.2 39.6 20 19.6 32.4 28.9 
OSM alte cree eta lca ee elie eieaters 9 5.4 1.29 30 45.5 35 21.2 17.3 31.8 7 
Ontario (Average) 9.0 45 1.300 | 27.3 $7.5 29.9 22.4 20.3 32.5 25.0 
DEC) LUAW ser coere erect cites « a ators 9.3 Dee 1.37 30 54.2 44.1 20.8 19.9 32.2 25.2 
21-Brockville 8.2 6.2 1.20 22.5 5 42.5 18.7 18.7 Shot 24 
22-Kingston 9 4.9 PAL 24.4 37.5 20. Behn, Geko 16.7 3202 23.7 
23-Belleville 8.5 5 .958 21 25 22255 0 eeeae. lyfe 34.2 23.3 
D4-P eterbOrOug Nc semi ulclcenel ocean c 9.5 a2 1.08 24 36.6 Bone 17.4 20.5 31.6 22.1 
OME eae Cdcet seek oe ra ie a, areenete eis ie acok 8.4 4.4 .975 | 20.6 5 32.5 18.5 22 31.8 26 
PE LOLONLO see oe acces kee 8.7 3.9 1221 eo 36.8 30.5 21.6 20.3 31.7 aut 
Dr eNiagara Malls. anes essa ssesee t 11.1 Oyo 1.72 SasO: Mile aes SOW bla ear e 31.5 27.6 
DS“St sO atharines sence serie deli 9.8 4.6 1.50 29.3 PN 20 30 22.1 33 26.7 
DOE EP AMIILON Gea ei eh eines acote ss eet 9.5 4.2 120 Poh ve 32.5 26.6 21 22.5 32.1 24.5. 
21 BA ea AO) 0 Ue pe Coa CES 8.8 ore $223 27.9 35 20 19 19 32.9 23.8 
SURG Gi) el. ae ee her ais, oo succoieie aisiets 7.9 4.4 add Pap ais 28.3 17.5 24 17.9 Sone 24.5 
SOECIICL DU cee read ins ales ace emtosg tere Se 8.6 5.8 1.08 26.2 36.6 Shite Walley Pee 17.4 31 237 
SOK IECHENEDE veer une serch ate esd cee 8.7 4.8 1.19 25507 22.5 2OETe wilt. Stee 21 33.6 24.6 
A NVIOOCSHOCK > case Nine pile seed ot eiae 8.4 3.8 1,22 Dee leh es eee 20 20 19.1 3 25 
Re CELA OL aero ae Sean onsie ster 8.7 5 1.09 24 Ail), 5 stake aie a lente ae cee ated 20.6 sila 24 
BG HONG OW Meu on cs, Stoccvs cae ieee ocd 8.9 4.4 1.13 DAD Li One elec chem 25 21.6 32.1 24.5 
Et aL NOMA.) sais srorsvaltiace tye e ails Rieke 9.6 3.2 117 24 Gotlis Saas ee oleate (ei Cees 18.6 34.4 24.2 
eC NAL IAT (sate eieya sence esate cede eee 8.5 2.5 1.44 32.8 36.2 26.6 25 20 og 25 
Oe WC SOIen ey. aie ote Meatenet eters cgsteeee 8.6 3.4 1.42 2d).2 31.6 30 31 24 31.3 29.4 
AO WensoOundcns vac cscs spice telesete 8.5 3.5 98 Pd Sea A nS a 20 19.6 30.5 2187 
AL ONAlb an cess wk ante Seiet oe: 9.6 5.7 1.58 22.5 5 30 22.6 21.3 31.4 26.6 
ATE SAP OLONNLATIC( cieisris ce poten ste 8.2 ys 1.45 3050 47.5 40.8 21.6 21.8 34.1 30 
ASSP OrbPATtNUIa7 lack ecm wesc s cisco 10 4.5 2.08 42 45 35 21.6 2203 ono 25 
Ad Hort William va. cte ceca cts seics 9.8 3.7 2.00 41 43.7 38 25 20.9 34.7 26.2 
Manitoba (A verage)...........--- 10.0 3.3 y SATU lege 3 Sy (Pal PRE a Nea mae 20.8 20.2 33.2 29.2 
A= WAMNIP CE tis seicaiesisterercuieciee aise se 10.3 3.4 2.17 IS a [eae ese eat c oh 17.6 18.8 34.2 29.2 
AG Mand ON tere are cee sccibis «saree asiale ae 9.7 3.1 1.93 DUcEAMA veto thot 24 21.5 32.1 29.1 
Saskatchewan (Average)......... 9.3 4.6 1.763 | 40.0 TA ise Jaen meres de ae 22.1 21.2 33.9 28.7 
47-Regina....... cao st eee 8.5 3.8 2.17 45 Shah cae 21 18.3 30.7 29.7 
AS=Prince AIDETE shes +c civics toate ote ail 4 1.50 D5 Hot] psa mes th), eee: 20 20.7 35 32:5 
AGE CaskAtOOMN: an haw sictstne sorcerers eee 10.5 4.1 1.88 50 OVE Src le eer 2285 20.8 36 24 
BO MOOSE WAWa- of cis soe. ciaus ore estie ele's 9 6.5 1.50 Oe al. crtenstaalee cokers 25 258 emer ieee ers 2 
Alberta (Average). ......seeeeeeees 8.6 3.6 12515192 S2.8. enema eae eee 24.2 19.7 37.1 28.8 
HL Wledicine Hab. fel ateeaas sea oe ete 8.5 5 1.50 AVY te WIR Bote Cann 8 25 20 0 3 
HOH AMOR LOM. mace cals eate cite ere ies 8.3 3.3 1.19 OH yard seer toll uae si 225 19.5 35.6 28,1 
= Cal pal Ves sue Siic crete es tose's orarersis ietorers 8.4 3.4 1.86 GOR CRE he ethene oo lete etnias 25.7 19.1 Bue 29.6 
BAS [UC tHDEEGL GC. ote ia me sie ls sere) ecagerese 9 2.8 1.75 AOS ral S 2cpaeee toe tienen Neate 2340 20 37.5 27.5 
By Tha eee Be SSS 
British Columbia (Average)..... 8.3 3.2 1.744 | 32.3 67.5 65.0 23.3 18.7 34.2 27.8 
Werle: Gets Gomes vs nes smicie she etataie 10 owe tJ 6te* | Rae eas 5 70 25 20 35 30 
GEN GLSONG ihre croutons maicmneite eters 8.5 5.5 2.375 AOE ERAS [oro Mee: 25 18.5 38 27 
FTP Allee ilo qens es sh '=, Sarnia seessietaore 8.3 4.5 1.64 SON TT hae Serene | hacen eee 25 20 31.5 30 
58-New Westminster...............| 7.6 2.2 NO a Ra Moma ebay fh eC oe cae ee 17.6 17 33 26 
BON ANCOWUV ED te tetra socio ere cient stares GRE 2.4 RRA TE Seay te, ray 60 60 21 18.4 Sono 27.5 
GOS VaACtOn ae ticia s ceseie busken pee sete sos ets 3:2 1.50 29! Ol; Ceili eee aes 25 16.2 33.8 28.8 
GOUNANAIMOS patents ite cies 8 2.2 LegSirnl bess Oey al od reer e. eee 2725 19.4 34 27.8 
Go -rincer Rupert. am sec crs «celica: 8.3 2.5 Qua Te Sle gon oe | Cone aoe | eee 20 20 35 20 
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no ee|Strawberry, pure, 
per 4-lb. tin. 
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res 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1921—(Continued) 
Se 
CannepD FRvITS B 3 SUGAR THA : 
oo, SET Se rk nee Sa a © = 4 eee oe we | 
: 2 Se oO he eee em Bee ee satel cg a | ep eee 
Sa yee. oS eee se es sie Wee a igre soe Se eee & 
Regs | eat Spee sl ee Beye mii se) ie eee et Ee aie ee 
oA nx a 3 S34 =) — B28 A RB oe a 3a | 32 
Zip a i) a oe E “oS ek ce sis 2 sles Sly 
a sao = > ean Ey ~ aa es ae) os ae) 3 
ae ead oe [ea peel Mag Se ub sis| wee fat He BS RRS 
2 gs sSj| 3 a a ES ao SUL, 38S 3 gla 25 o&3 
oe ay Aa” ay = oO ee Se | a) a Oo O 
$ cents. | cents. ; cents $ cents cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents 
1.206 40.3} 38.8 | 31.1| 1.099 | 65.6 | 1.718 | 12.8 12. 56.3 56.5 64.2 59.3 
1.204 40.0| 39.6 | 31.9| 1.224; 71.5 | 1.625 | 12.4 here 51.1 56:6 a ahne ee. 58.7 
1.34 40.1 | 40.8 | 32.5 | 1.32 (tiaras othe 12.8 12.3 52.6 60.5 sleen soe (eee Beer 1 
1.30 20M ie 8058 We s4ec4) 116 CES faces em oe 12.7 12 50 BOERS [A wRe tere Mitel ae 2 
.95 38.3 37.6 30 1.50 65 i 11.8 11.5 56 DOR Ble cannes: emer 3 
1.20 40 38.6 | 30 1.09 80 2.00 11.8 10.8 49.4 55.7 70 57.5 | 4 
1.23 42.5 41.6 | 32:5 1.05 OD St apres cc 12.8 11.9 47.5 Dodo mils ase 60 5 
1.38 35.7-| 39.8 | 25 edi! 75 1.50 12.8 11.2 46.5 DOES a aleranian ete 55 6 
1.340 $9.5. e416 | S620) 1207 6 1 B12 ol ce ee: lies sa RoT) 54.4 56.3 CLE ARE atl | 
1.25 38.7 38.6 | 33.7 1.20 Goan alte setae 12.2 11.7 55 Den We eee ree | oe aloes teat 7 
127 35.8 | 38.7 | 34.3] 1.00 B2ROlelee to eer 12.5 11.6 55 55 67 60 8 
1.77 45 Oley Wears: 1.45 DOMME Recreate 1225 11.9 57.5 60 ORIEN pee foe 9 
1.07 38.5 39 Ue See Se ce ol Be ae kOe ae 12 11.5 50 FY Sain beer et tered IANA as tc 10 
1.327 41.5 | 40.4) 30.5; 1.200 | 62.2 1.586 | 12.9 11.5 59.6 57.2 64.1 57.8 
1.26 37 Lal 908.0 | co0 112 56.6 1.95 11.8 Pit 56.1 56.2 60 Be iia 
ss 88: 5aleet. S420 1.18 62.5 1.30 12.3 12 57.5 54.5 68.7 54.5 |12 
1.22 43.5; 46.6 | 31.2, 1.04 65 2.25 11.8 11.3 61.4 59.7 61.4 Bote 
1.40 40 AD Dali 285a0) deco GORSa el cei eee 12.3 te 60 57.5 60 60 |14 
1.60 AD Telex ed lie Aetete liebe = he 61.3 1.25 12.1 bly 63.3 57.7 68 58.7 115 
1.48 40 38.3) | Shad a) a0. 67.5 15 1221 ihe) 68.3 57.5 70 60 1/16 
1.35 53.3 42.5 40 1.50 67.5 1.58 12.1 Te 63.7 61 71.2 70 17 
1.26 37, Ju B82 | e8e0e | ak OL 61.7 1.37 11.3 11.1 55.8 56.1 62.7 56.3 |18 
1.00 42.1 37> | 2750) |. 1210 54 1.26 11.8 ile lal 50 55 55 53.9 |19 
1.170 39.0 | 36.5 | 29.7) 1.087 | 60.3 1.562 | 12.3 12.9 60.0 55.1 59.2 55.8 
1.05 40.8} 40.3 | 28.2} 1.02 60.4 1553 11.9 1 Fa) 51.9 55.7 61.6 59.3 |20 
1.16 40 38.2 30 1.06 60 1.66 12.6 12.2 48.3 54 53.7 HS Py eal) | 
1.21 36.6 35 27.1 1.01 57.1 1.47 12.1 11.5 50 53.6 57.1 56 22 
1.25 40 4373 eole2 1.05 61.2 1.50 12.1 12 56 54.5 60 55.5 123 
1.19 40.8 29 | 25.6] 1.05 61.6 1.55 11.8 11.6 57.2 55.4 63.1 54.2 |24 
1.22 35 35 21 1.04 57.5 1.50 12.6 teu 54.1 55 56 Sour 
1.01 340 30.7. | cond 93 57 1.48 11.9 11.5 53-6 54.4 57.2 56.9 |26 
1,27 38 38.7.) 31.6 | 1.12 62.1 1.69 12.5 12 63.1 57.8 64.3 DOL Oman 
1.05 36.4 | 36.4 | 32.5 | 1.03 60.3 1.73 1235 12.2 62.8 56.4 61.6 Son aatos 
1.07 32 30.7 | 24.3 .975 | 59.5 1.47 11.8 11.4 58.1 57.8 61.1 514,911.29 
1.00 35 30.7 | 28.2 .978 | 54.4 1.49 12.2 11.9 56.5 53.9 62.2 53.1 |30 
1.10 33.5 | 32.6 | 28 1.10 55 1.50 ia 11.9 54.2 55:2 57.8 55.6 |31 
1.14 45 45 35 1.12 57.4 1.50 12.1 11.8 55 55.2 53.3 55 32 
1.28 46.2 37 33 1.18 61.6 1,75 12 11.8 60 55.7 57.1 54.4 |33 
1.08 37.50} 73728 | 130 1.16 59.1 1.25 12.5 1271 56 55.3 54 57.8 |34 
sea 38 37.5 | 35 1.07 65.8 1.25 12.4 1221 54.1 56 58.3 56-135 
1.12 37.8 | 41.6 | 33 1.06 58.1 1.50 12.3 12 53.6 55 59.1 56.1 (36 
1.18. 40 Be 30 1.08 61 1.67 12.1 1187 60.7 55.6 62.8 55.6 137 
1.24 43 So.5 aoe 1.21 62.5 1.68 12.5 12.1 53.5 54.4 55 53.7 138 
1.26 46.6 50 40 1-33 68.7 1.60 1271 11.6 54 54.6 63.3 54.6 [39 
1.20 Sohiesaled | u20 1-10 55 1.23 12.1 11.8 57.1 55 62.2 54 |40 
1.25 39.1 35 30 1.11 70.8 Ling, 12.6 12.4 54 55 60 57.5 | 41 
1.30 40.6 | 39.2] 28 1.26 61.4 1.61 13 12.5 52.8 55 57.5 bo 142 
1.28 43.3 35) | 2850 | 1.08 60 1.75 13.6 13.4 65 52.5 60 57.5 |43 
1.25 42.74 39.3 | 3058 | 1.05 60 1.92 12.5 1223 58.3 55 60.8 58.7 | 44 
1.140 | -40.1 | 36.2 | 28.3) 1.056) 66.7 1.870 | 13.4 12.9 56.2 57.0 64.3 61.8 
1.11 40.2) 37.38 | 29 .991 | 65.8 1.87 ee 13 54 a0 62 63.6 (45 
1.17 40 304 iedeo. be 1 g02 67.5 1.87 sea! 12.8 58.3 59 66.6 60 (46 
1.128 40.2 | 38.2 ( 30.3) 1.080/ 71.7 2.158 ) 13.7 12.1 63.1 59.5 74.0 67.1 
1.04 40.7 | 35.7 | 28.5 97 71 2.18 14 13.1 63 55 76 58.8 |47 
1.15 41.7 38.3 30 1.07 78.3 2.25 14.1 12.8 67.5 58.3 80 81.7 |48 
iN ayy 38.3 | 38.6 | 32.5) 1.08 hed 22207 lon l4e2 13.5 57 64.7 75 68 [49 
1.15 40 40 30 125 60 2.00 12.5 9.1 65 60 65 60 150 
1.100 45.8 | 43.0 | 31.1; 1.009 | 78.5 2.120; 14.4 13.6 59.0 59.2 73.8 65.6 
1.10 40 40 25 pe 0) 90 2.10 15 14 60 60 60 50 BL 
1.10 42.4 43 32 sQonal) ae9 2.11 14.1 13.2 55 57 80 64.3 |52 
1.08 46.2 46 30 1.03 75 2.17 14.2 13.1 66 60 77.5 73 53 
1.12 DOM ans 37.5 95 75 2.10 14.1 13.9 55 60 77.5 75’ |54 
1.199 41.4| 41.8 | 35.5) 97.9 72.6 1.980 | 14.1 13.2 54.2 57.6 68.4 66.7 
1.10 45 45 45 1.10 80 1.65 15 14 60 60 SOM ee ee 55 
1.25 40 40 35 1.00 90 2.25 “15 14.5 63.5 65 80 85 156 
1,25 40 40S ledzo| 11200 70 2.30 14.5 13.5 47.5 55 70 67.5 {57 
1.21 43.7 | 43.7 |-37.5 95 69 | 1.85 13.2 12.5 53 59 68x55 See 58 
1.18 40.4 41.8 | 33.3 .92 64.2 1.96 13.2 12.4 52.1 60 67.2 60.8 |59 
1.16 41 40 28.3 .912 68 2.10 13.2 12.8 51 55 63.3 70 60 
1.24 41 48.7 | 33.3 95 Petes ce tares 14.5 13.3 56.4 57 68.3 66.7 |61 
1.20 40 35 40 1.00 70 Ls 7a) 13.8 12.5 50 50 5 50 62 






































Jack pine, poplar, etc. 
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732 THE LABOUR GAZETTE. May, 192% 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
COFFEE Sa S| i = = bs 
= 5 ES p< x Or: 5. m& 
g _ Ba a So : - : 
2 os at a= 2 ee 4 a =) 
3 Sm oN eos a ¢ 3 as Zo a 
Locality =| ad Sh ae A te $ 5 a 
aS Ses BS 5 ©. arg oe 3 3 
gL se Dire es ee) a S + S 
a ci ae eg Sb ay 5.8 F Wee a8 
oa Sm Se ea #6 & bb BS 5 3.8 
oO ea oo > a Oy cS) n A 
cents. cents, cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents cents. 

Dominion Average....... | 56.5 54.3 32.3 16.0 3.4 52.5 97.4 15.5 §.6 

Nova Scotia (A verage)...... i 6.11 58.5 $3.7 12.4 4.0 51.6 69.7 14.6 10.3 
POVADEV ER eke. asin wole, sees ' 60 62.5 33.8 13.6 4.2- 59.3 . 783 14.5 10.8 
2-New-Glasgow........+..-- | 59 53.3 34 12.4 3.8 49.1 ‘701 15 9.8 
SHAMIMETSE Steals. ss hele tee OD aa ucieee ey graces 33 1l 4.2 40 .615 14 10 
7rhst BUTE: OP A apeea eres oo tee | 57.4 58.3 32.0 13.2 4.8 58 Aas 14.3 10.2 
eH evi dO laters eee ee ere Beer | 65 60 35 12 3 51 .662 15 10.7 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown... | 59.1 57.5 29 17.1 3.1 53-1 73 “144 1053 

\ 

New Brunswick (Average). | 63.9 55.0 |. 32.6 12.3 4.2 52.9 70.1 13.9 10.2 
MONSON ao NP ati te 69 60 38.0 11.6 4 50 . 766 15 9.8 
Be Chg lM etme tenses. ets 62.3 50 31.5 13 4.5 56.7 . 687 13.7 10.4 
O-Hirederictons .% acest se ne 57.5 55 32.5 11.2 4 55 215 15 10.5 

TU Bathurstone sieces ater Weae aves 66. Ganka ate 32.5 13.38 aie kee 50 .60 12 | 10 

Quebec (A verage)........... 56.5 57.9 30.6 13.3 3.6 51.9 98.3 13.7 10.0 

TE Quebees nies, a. aa teeta 53.7 55 31.5 14.5 3.9 48.7 1.10 V7 10 

WeMhree Riverss. oss. cs ees 56.3 51 30.5 13.9 4.7 49 1.08 15 10.3 

Sopher broOKesoc sc wies Sees | 58.1 56.7 28.3 14 3.9 50 .933 13.8 10.2 

AASSOREL Fook Senos Bee | 53.3 65 30 13.3 4 Sano eee etre 14 10 

15-St. Hyacinthe 53 52.5 33.1 11.6 4 50 1.05 14.3 9.8 

TEU ON Beek one hee aes | 58.3 62.5 27.5 12.2 2.5 60 . 867 14.5 10.7 

17-Thet ord Mines........... 63.7 70 33.3 13.9 2.5 53.3 .95 13.7 9.4 

18 Montreal “2.3 ass. See | 56.9 54.7 30.7 15.1 3.6 54.3 .95 12.8 9.7 

Sl} S RVC LA eA Reng ans ree rea year | 55 53.3 30.6 11.2 3.7 48.7 . 933 13.4 9.6 

Ontario (Average) .......... 56.6 54.6 31.8 13.2 2.7 49.7 99.0 12.8 10.1 

QU-OUAWao nie Siete etek 54.7 50 31.8 12.3 2.8. 52.6 .88 13.1 10.1 

Zl Brockvilleis sslesesseae ce se: 50 50 30.7 13.3 2.8 45 .80 13.1 10 

QI-KINEStONs aoe srt. sce ee 51.6 50 30 12.5 2.5 47.5 . 828 12.6 9.8 

23-Belleville: oo 5.2 Weloes eae 56.3 54 32.9 12.5 2.6 45 .866 11.5 9.8 

2A-¥ CLETOOTOURHY i550) ss oe» 58.1 56.2 31 14 Ne 45.4 -875 13.5 9.9 

DIAOLUNAS oe cae eis Seen 56.6 57.5 32.5 14 2.5 47.5 . 86 13.5 10 

DOL OLONGO saeco Ne se ose cle 48.3 58 31.1 12.4 2.9 46.5 . 806 12:3 9.9- 

27-Niagara Falls............. 62.5 58 33c0 14.1 2.3 51.2 .95 13.1 10.1 

28-St. Catharines............. 57.6 56.6 33.1 L2G 3.6 56.2 1.14 13.8 10.2 

AO WAMIGON tees a saree 58.9 56.3 30.8 12.3 2.7 47.1 .952 13 9.8 

SU-BrantcORrd, sect kvae oscil 55.9 54.6 30 12.7 2.6 49.5 .942 12.7 10 

Sirah etl. Sie ee Nees tae ce 58.7 58.3 30.5 13.5 3.2 56.5 .96 13.6 9.8 

crip oh a 14) NE Ae ae ae 63 47.5 28.6 13.6 2 46 1.00 12.5 9.9 

SarMItChener <u cick des ee okie 49.1 48.3 32.2 11.5 2.6 47.5 1.16 13.3 10 

BAS W OOGStOCK): o:Qvwiscs's sii eigre 54 50 33 12.1 2.6 61.1 85 12.6 10 

HITOULAy OLA ae a. Sea weso ee en 57 55 31.6 12.9 2.6 50 .95 13 10 

SOsEONGON. SS 5 cnet eS oine 56.4 56.4 Bi 14 2.6 51.6 1.02 12.6 10.2 

Sieh. LROMAS? fe. dees cae 61.5 56 33.5 13.9 221 56.6 .95 13.7 10 

ROSCA MAAN AI. saw caene Nera eee 54.4 53-6 30 12.7 a 2288 42.8 91 12.3 10 

SOAWINGSOL. 6 Ae seems ae 58.6 57.8 35 13.4 2.3 52.8 1.20 13.3 10.1 

40-Owen Sound.............. 58.3 51.6 30 11.4 2.5 50 . 866 11.3 10.0 

Mi Oopalteet. see enoeae. 59 54 33.0 13.9 3.3 49 1.31 15 11 

42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 58.5 56 31.8 - 15 3.3 47.1 -95 12 10.6 

439-Port Arthur. miei cs cee 52.5 58.3 31.6 15 2.5 56.6 1.37 10 10 

44-Fort William.............. 62.5 60 33.8 13.6 2.4 51.6 1.35 12.7 10.2 

Manitoba (Average)........ 55.1 53.7 33.1 13.4 3.5 49.6 1.045 13.6 8.8 

A5-Wanmiped. Wot muna ns cites 56.2 55.6 34.1 13.2 3.5 51.7 1.09 12.6 8.6 

AGO BIAndon tances e ace 54 61.7 32.1 13.6 3.5 47.5 1.00 14.6 8.9 

Saskatchewan (Average).... | 57.2 54.0 33.8 20.4 4.3 59.4 1.150 18.2 9.2 

AV ReGINAL. » 6. cscs code ee [Seb Gee 54.1 35 20 4.3 64 1505 15.6 9.6 

48-Prince Albert............. Dlee 46.7 35 20 4 56nd 1.25 20 8 

49-Saskatoon...c......ece00 56 50 385 7A Weer 4.6 OOD Oe ina oe ote 17.3 9-1 

50-Moose Jaw. occ, 00 cecees 65 65 30 A Ue Ut re cc teiesen fe GO etree. ic ettapcrete 20 10 

Alberta (Average)........... 59.4 55.3 36.3 18.0 4.5 59.5 1.190 15.6 $.5 

Sl—Medicine Hat... 5.20 e. 65 60 60 40 19 5 75 1.25 a brhats: 10 

HZ-HMOMONtLON Sc. s eek dee 56.8 52 35.4 17 3.4 51.5 1.19 Is 8.1 

Dac O alo ary sa Wiis ce ete ae 60.8 59 34.7 16 4.3 48 1.15 15 9.8 

54-Lethbridge................ 60 50 35 20 5 65 ee We 15 10 

British Columbia(A erage) | 50.2 46.8 32.8 21.2 4.1 56.1 1.087 14.3 7.2 

GOVE Gye tee eee 52.5 47.5 25 15 4 60 1.32 15 7 

56-Nelson..... Vereen ieee ae 60 55 40 DO alias wate nails = 62.5 nla Wy 22 9 

GUESA ly vt ieee oa asthe ont eo 46.5 44 30 27.5 4 50 1.15 15 7.5 

58-New Westminster......... 51.6 43.7 35 17.5 Surf 54 1.10 13.3 6. 

bO-Vancouver. 2. sees wae 53.8 51.3 34.2 18 4.3 50.6 .944 13.2 8 

lg 72) «ae ted eg a to 47 50 33.8 23.3 4.5 57.5 975. 13.2 “7026 

SlaNanaimo lisa) {t0./. p00 Pee 5.5 52.6 34.1 23 3.8 54.1 1.04 12.9 7 

62-Prince Rupert............. 35 30 30 20 4.3 60 1.00 10 ti 

a Calculated price per cord from price quoted. b Natural gas used. ¢ Lignite. d Hard coal. e Including delivery. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1921—(Concluded) 
CoaL : Woop : S RENT 
ae see ee gees 
ke 5 5 co) a i 2 = 5 30 40> 
i e 38 : = 3 Sopa Be83 Sas os 
$ S % ae = 2: Mas SoS Nee ss | os Se 
s ° S 2 S 5a ie = ~ o836 CaBano0 
Ss gq torr ne a. cies oer = eye g og | ga88_q 
Be ee aio) eae, ie oe ou ee eee Ve lee) Bees Vee aa 
a2 2s aS m2 8 #8 288 | 288 | @ | Ba) BESa| LEAR S 
< aa cr DP DB = 6) = a wa 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents. { cents. g g 
18.401 13.303 14.179 15.956 10.525 11.666 10.683 | 38.6| 14.7 26.524 18.850 
Se Ey eee ee, pee 2h | pe SO SS 
20.000 19.190 11.390 12.400 7.800 7.375 10.143 | 39.0| 15.0 22.750 17.400 
Ried ed 7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 COOL ino ale: 40 15 | 16.00-20.00 10.00-14.00| 1 
A PRS 7.75 12.00 12.00 8.00 8.00 11.43 38 15 25.00 18.00 | 2 
Se ee eat 9.50 11.00 12.00 9.00 9.50 7.00 38 15 | 15.00-20.00) 12.00-15.00] 3 
20.00 13.50 17.50 19.00 LPO Ee hs tn ee Be 12.00 39 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00} 4 
SRE eB 13.00 10.00 12.00 | 5.00 C200 whe ee 40 15 | 18.00-20.00, 12.00-15.00| 5 
22.50 12.50 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 10.50 35 15 | 16.00-18. 00| 12.00=13.00) 6 
20.166 -| 13.720 14.500 16.500 8.500 10.250 7.974 | 36.3 15.0 24.500 17.250 
ere tee 11.50-14.00) 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00: a £6 15 | 25.00-45.00) 18.00-24.00) 7 
19.00 [13.25-17.00| 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 8.421 | 29-35) 15 18.00 15.00 | 8 
20.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 | 32-38] 15 25.00 18.00 | 9 
21.5  |12.00.14.00, 14.00 16.00 8.00 10.00 7.50 38 15 20.00 15.00 |10 
17.333 14.107 14.917 18.786 11.226 12.597 11.250 14.6 19.222 13.312 
18.50 16.00 a16.00 a6. 00 a13.33 a13.33 |al2.00-14.00, 35 15. 2000-28 00h ee 11 
17.00 12.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 8.00 | 35-4] 15 20.00 12.00 {12 
18.00 14.00 13.00 UAT ERT eghep si glee seed op-ed Pa Cale gi aloha! | 40 15 | 20.00 18.00 {13 
18.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 113.00-14.00,14.00-15.00| 8.00 | 35-40} 15 | | 14.00 7.00. {14 
tans Bee a. 4 AASB eS: EEO: ATOR MS ob rom, chlo, as, ue be os |. 20.00 12.50 |15 
17.00 12.00 16.00 19.00 11.00 12.00 ai3.00. | 30-33}, 12. | 15.00-20. 00) 19. 00-15.00/16 
Oop SO tat oes Bekele Go Mc Lae Rae nee Spee aioe Al isd tars ieee 36 15 | 16.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00)17 
18.00 |13.00-17.00 15. 00-19. 00 17. 00-20. 00,10.50-12. 00 12.30-13.00' a13.00 | 35-38 13 | 18.00-25.00) 13.00-18.00)18 
16.75 |16.50-17.00) - 14.00 16.00 8.50 ET, OO Wei BO 35 15 | 19.00-24.00) 13.00-18.00|19 
17.310 14.555 15.104 17.093 12.000 14,238 11.613 | 35.1| 14.8 27.861 19 620 
16.75  116.50-17.00, 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50. | 30-35) 15 | 25.00-33.00) 18. 00-24. 00/20 
VR Pee Re es Seen aes BOIS Pen’ ko oes alg. 52 a16.00 35 15 20.00 14.00 {21 
16.50 16.50 15.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 al4.00 | 30-33| 14 | 18.00-25.00| 15.00-20.00)22 
17.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 | 23-30! 15 | 25.00-30.00 20.00-25.00 23 
17.00 13.00 14.00 15.50 8.00 10.00 | 6.00 | 28-30 15 | 23.069-35.00) 20.00-25.00/24 
17.00 11.50 |14.00-15.00| 15.00 SO0x he Seekw, ho a7. 734. | «35 15 | 15.00-20.00 13.00-15.00/25 
as ee 19.00 20.00 15.00 16/00 9.10 43 00 2 e089) eds 40.00 25.00 |26. 
15.50 10.00 b b b b | b | 36 15 | 20.00-28.00 18.00-23.00/27 
We ae ge Wt ie ek aoa iia ne a see! es |. 33 15 | 25.00-30.00 20.00-25.00/28 
15.50 11.50 15.00 15.00 13.00 ES GS Lh heer ae | 42 15 | 25.00-35.00) 20.00-25. 00,29 
16.00 13.50 16.00 ORC DEES Ge ee chee) Milnes ES a10.00 37 15 | 20.00-35.00; 17.00 30 
17.00 POO ie. TOR cing pe ieee ange 12.90 ai2.00 | 32 {13-12.5 18.00 14.00 |31 
16.50 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 al4.50 35 15 | 22.00-26.00) 14.00-18. 00/32 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 LOLOO oe tieee te 35 15 40.00 25.00 133 
15.00 18.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 13.33 36 15 20.00 15.00 |34 
17.00 17.00 £700 eee eas 16.000 tee eee Oey Lets De an 25.00-30.00) 14.00-18.00/35 
16.50 15.00 16.00 LTO See ne? 16.00 13.25 35 14. | 25.00-40.00) 16.00-25. 00/36 
17.00 V7 008 34412, 00-13.700)k), 17.00 (ees zt 14.00 al6.00 | 35 15 | 20.00-30.00| 15. 00-20. 00/37 
18.00 Oe Sent AS OD: A enen a sae 20.00 | 9.00-15.00 35-36 15 | 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00/38 
21.00 rely gc ee re uBio “aia ke CRM 08 Uren Octal Meares 6 CAM Aer Ohi 5 men 95-981 15 | 35.00-50.00! 25.00-35.00/39 
48.00-23.00} 13.00 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00  6.00-9.00 | 35 15 | 15.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00)40 
20.00 13.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15) 00-29 ergs Tee 40 15 |=. 22.00 14.00 {41 
19.00 15.00 18.00 21.00 15.00 18.00 ai2.00 | 40-45) 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00/42 
19.50 15.50 14.00 16.00 13.00 15 Dee ier ee 35 | 13.3 | 25.00-40.00 15.00-30. 00/43 
19.50 15.00 14.00 15.00 10.00 1 SO ene 40 15 | 25.00-40.00 15.00-30.00/44 
22.650 14.800 13.000 14.250 11.000 12.250 11.000 | 42.5| 15.0 35.009 | 25.500 
23.50 15.60 12.00 13.50 11.00 12.50 9.00 45 15 | 35.00-50.00) 25.00-35.00/45 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 40 | 15 | 25.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00/46 
25.333 13.538 | 11.250 12.500 9.667 11.338 12.550 | 42.5| 14.4 35.000 21.875 
25.00 13.65 f13.50 f15.00 11.00 | 12.00 12.00 40 15 | 35.00-50.00} 30.00 {47 
26.00 13.00 49.00 f10.00 6.00 ZOO ae ame eee 45 15 | 25.00-30.00; 15.00-20.00 48 
A OOrE Tt TIM D0 fos 8. hie ns Melasma 15.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00} 20.00 (49 
Sethe ioie PoRH fh ee ee eR AON hgaReL et ee ette ee eB egy ee 12 Bit BOROD 20.00 {50 
sate i ie qe ee ee eae re ee ast eog hee Fue ae tg Ware t-200 21.099 
ieee SA eked ae b b b b 35 15 25.00 15.00 j52 
th Fares: hy (coe eee 5 eee a lg Rea 8.50 CFO TANS SE as 15 35.00 25.00 52 
oe CONDE IRIS teen Cp Medi pe,” 5 78) ree 2 lens a16.00 a13.00 45 15 40.00 30.00 [53 
pei tee Br eee eds Vint, Bhai eee ol he Moke oa CAA LAS a 15 25.00 14.00 [54 
eee | oe felt as | 
17.175 AP gTee EE Se Re 10.000 12.333 7.711 | 50.3) 14.0) 25.550 20.714 
eee es Denney re ae ar hunt dat ode Oe eet tote eee l S ie | fe dee eA BOL abies ay sant no e000 18.00 |55 
AIG 00 ae $4a5 0414-95) eos oi it Be ce 11.50 14.25 ai2.047 | 60 15 20.00-30.00) 18.00-25.00!56 
dt FOP 0a oe he 12.00 Te cae pene 65 15 | 30.00 20.00 |57 
ee PG a See ies te eee, SL eT 66 40 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00 58 
18.35 S4t7 Seed cores ne) SY Ae 8.00 10.00 | 7.00-8.00| 50-55} 10 |  29.¢0 25.00 |59 
Sd hg BS 50-14 DOS ecees cs hie foe reeks 8.50 210.666 | «6.176 BBM. | lense 1 4800-22: 00 canoe Roe selon 
ee es 9.00 Reread oe I ae 3880 1--A0 | geo oh ee: OO OOK eoenO aR 
14.50 40 15 | 30.00-40.00! 25.00-30. 00! 62 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


May, 1922 


COST: PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RFNT IN TERMS OF 


Commodities. 


Bee’, sirloin, steak...... 
Beef, shoulder, roast... . 
Veal, roast forequarters. . 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r. . 
Pork, fresh, roast ham.. 
Pork, salt, mess........ 
Bacon, break‘ast....... 
Lard, pure lea"... 0.6). 
Megesmiresh ee © nae 


Butter, dairy, solid..... 
Butter, cream’y, prints.. 
Cheese; olde ios... aomat. 
Cheese, new........... 
Bread, plain, white..... 
Blour,family.. <3...) 
Rolled (oats.i.ceoe..e.- 
Rice, good, medium..... 
Beans, handpicked...... 
Apples, evaporated..... 
Prunes, medium size.... 
Sugar, granulated...... 
Sugar, yellow.......... 
Tea, black, medium..... 
Tea, green, medium..... 
Coffee, medium........ 
iPotatoessee.k S24 or. es 
Vinegar, white wine..... 


All Foods.. ......... 


Starch, laundry........ 


Coal, anthracite. ....... 
Coal, bituminous....... 
Wood. hard {> 25. a 
WGOd S80 bir. aarne «artic 
GO RIIOU sas coon shark eee oe 





Cuno se Lee & 
Manitoba.........5...5 
Saskatchewan.......... 
Alberta. ten aii.c.td: bee 
British Columbia. ...... 


*December only. 


THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 





Quan- 
tity |1900*)1905°| 1916} 1911} 1912 





Cc: Cs C. C. CG: 
2 Ibs.| 27 2) 30 4) 37.6] 39.8) 41.6 
2“ | 19 6) 24 6) 26.0) 27.8] 28.0 
1“ | 10 0) 11.3) 12.8] 14.0) 14.4 
1% 11.8] 12 2) 16.8 18.0) 17.8 
Ls 252) WS e | 18h 17 28117 .5 








Fuel and lighting.. ....]...... 





or 
‘ 2 oO 
oOo oF NTRP WOW WD 














es 
~I 
ceooocnwrreroeroocTONnNnonvoe row eo 
_— 
=) 








5 22 0 
2° | 10.4] 10 6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6 
2“ | 8.6] 9.7/ 10.8] 10.4] 11.6 
1“ | 9.9} 7.7] 11.5] 13 8} 13.5 
1si of 11-5} 59.8) S181 12.9! 12.9 
4“ | 21.6} 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0 
2“ 1106} 9 8] 10.3) 11.0] 12.0 
Ue tae ROO 8. S|o Beg A9.Mt BS 
yy | 8.7) 8.7] 9.1) 9.4] 9.5 
YY" | 8.6] 8.8] 8.9] 9.2) 9.3 
2pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3] 44.6] 46.3 
XY pt WP MT) oe | y thee 


— | — | — | ———_ | ——____ | 


c. Cc. C. c. Cc. 
LV4lb.| 2.9] 3.0] 3.1] 3.1] 3.2 





1913 
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April | April | April | April | April | Mar. | April 
1916 | 1917 ; 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 
c. ¢. c. e c ¢. c. 
48.4 | 58.0 | 67.8 | 75.4 | 76.4 | 69.2 | 70.4 
83.2 | 39.6] 48.2 | 52.4 | 49.8 | 43.6 | 44.4 
18.1 | 21.7 | 26.3 | 27.4 | 26.5 | 26.1 | 25.2 
22.6 | 26.9 | 32.2 | 35.5 | 35.8 | 31.9 | 32.0 
20/90) 27.3" 85a 1-86. tahoe 8 (34. OL 84es8 
37.0 | 47.6 | 67.2 | 69.4 | 72.2 | 68.2 | 66.8 
27.6 | 34.5 | 48.1 | 50.6 | 53.7 | 54.5 | 47.2 
37.8 56.4 | 69.4 | 72.6 | 78.2-| 59.4 | 56.0 
26.6 | 87.1 | 46.0 | 49.8 | 55.8 | 55.0 | 40.3 
26.0 | 32.9 | 43.9 | 48.9 |148.6 | 59.6 | 38.3 
52.8 | 60.6 | 72.0 | 82.2 | 90.6 | 99.6 | 89.4 
66.6 | 85.2 | 98.4 |121.6 |131.2 |106.2 |109.4 
38.3 | 47.9 | 54.8 | 65.7 | 72.3 | 63.01 63.9 
24.7.) 33.0 1'33.2 | 35.9%) 40.2 | 39.0 | 39.8 
29750 |F30.8 |9olel a G4 coml Oued. lod sao iss 
69.0.) 93.0 1117.0. {117.0 |1266.5 |127.5 |127.5 
37.0 | 59.0 | 67.0 | 67.6 | 77.0 | 66.0 | 66.0 
24.0 ; 28.0 ; 40.0 | 37.5 | 42.0 | 34.0 | 32.0 
12.8) 213-8, 1221 Ao | 624027) S38 4p 242 0n e22e4 
18.3 | 26.8 | 33.8-] 24.0 | 23.8 | 19.8 | 18.0 
13537) 14 26 W22n Ps 22045| 207, Seo Sei a2 a4 
13. ON P58 Jel 6 2025) 2a Ommol nana e a 
34.4 | 38.4 | 42.4 | 47.6 | 78.0 | 50.4 | 51.2 
16.0 | 17.6 | 20.0 | 22.0 | 86.8 |! 24.0 | 24.2 
9-8} 10.9 | 12-8 ).45.7-|- 16.45) 14.34 941 
10), 2:4 LOLS Pe 15 Sa LO elo ealeto.4 
9.9 } 10.0 | 10.2 | 12.1 | 14.8 | 14.4 | 14.2 
61.5 | 99.0 | 64.3 | 56.0 |159.5 | 57.4 | 48.5 
8 8 Ca 8 O° reel O 9 

$12.57/$13 .35/$15 $8/$13 .23/$12. 74 
C. c. c. c. c. C. C. 
3.3 3.6 4.6 4.7 4.8 | 4.7 5.2 
53.5 | 64.7 | 71.8 | 80.3 | 94.4 1118.4 |115.0 
37.7 | 50.8 | 57.8 | 61.5 | 67.7 | 86.4 | 83.1 
41.5 | 50.6 | 67.1 | 77.2 | 79.7 | 88.3 | 88.6 
30.2 | 36.9 | 49.9 | 55.9 | 61.4 | 65.9 | 68.8 
23.0 | 24.5 | 26.8 | 28.1 | 34.1 | 38.8 | 38.6 

















$1.60)/$1.63/$1 .76/$1. 78/$1.82) $1.91} $1.93) $1.79) $1.86] $2.28} $2.73) 





V4 mo.|$2.37|$2.89|$4.05|$4.05/$4.60| $4.75} $4.85} $4.17] $3.98) $4.27| $4.56 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
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$3.03] $3.37/$3.978) 3.942 
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| $4.91! $5.931$6,621 | $6,680 








$21 .34/$25.33|23.873\23. 40g 





$5.61/$5.83/$6.82|$6.78/$7.17/$7.29/$7.28 
te A 4.81] 5.26] 5.81} 5.80} 6.11 
Sew 5.38] 5.83] 6.55] 6.84] 7.13 
eee 5.15] 5.64] 5.33] 6.46] 6.97 
eet 5.01] 5.60| 6.59] 6.67| 7.25 
sercnadie 5.35] 6.19] 7.46] 7.41] 7.88 
Ee ies 6.86] 6.92} 7.86] 8.08] 8.16 
ete 6.02} 6.50) 8.00} 8.08] 8.15 
eine 6.90) 7.74) 8.32| 8.79) 9.03 


6.34 
7.04 
6.87 
7.20 
7.87 
8.25 
8.33 
9.03 


6.51 
7.20 
7.04 
7.29 
7.97 
8.03 
7.97 
9.13 
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6.61 
7.57 
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7.49 
7.93 
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7.46 
8.41 
8.03 
8.39 
8.54 
8.39 
8.26 


8.50 


9.09 
19.70 
10.66 
11.14 
9.74 
10.39 
10.76 
11.14 


11.01 
12.59 
12.24 
12.57 
11.97 
12.58 
12.72 
13.08 


11.85 
13.28 
12:78 
13.32 


12.92 


13.37 
13.36 
14.4) 


$10.64)$12.89/$13.43|$16.16|$13.75/ $13.23 


14.47} 12.21) 11.91 
15.97} 13.40} 13.03 
15.22} 12.78) 12.33 
16.07) 12.99} 12.65 
16.14) 13.18) 12.43 
15.77) 13.32) 12.58 
15.99] 13.16] 12.48 
17.07| 14.21] 13.67 
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is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities, and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
~ average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month, the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding months 
back to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


Meats showed less change than during 
recent months, prices of beef being 
steady. “ Lard and pork products were 
lower. Eggs showed considerable de- 
creases in most of the cities. Milk was 
ie wer-ins ot. -John’s,’ P:Q.,. Montreal; 
Kingston, London, Moose Jaw and New 
Westminster. Butter was slightly lower 
in some of the cities, but in others there 
were slight increases. Cheese averaged 
lower in some of the cities, but higher in 
others. Soda biscuits, flour, rolled oats, 
cornmeal, barley and rice tended down- 
ward. Beans were slightly lower and 
onions declined in many of the cities. 
There was a general decline in potatoes 
throughout the Dominion. Evaporated 
apples and prunes averaged slightly 
lower. Jam and canned fruit tended 
lower. Sugar showed a slight increase 
in most of the localities, less than half 
a cent per pound. Cream of tartar was 
lower in many cities. Anthracite coal 
was lower in several of the cities east of 
Windsor. Bituminous coal declined in 
several of the cities. Wood showed little 
change. Rent was up at Peterborough 
and Chatham, but down at Stratford. 
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Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat No. 1, 
Manitoba Northern, fell from $1.99 to 
$1.79 per bushel at the beginning of the 
month and later to $1.70. Ontario 
winter wheat had fallen from $1.80 to 
$1.50 at Toronto. Oats at Winnipeg 
fell from 47 to 48 cents. American corn 
at Toronto fell from 96 to 73 cents per 
bushel. Flaxseed at Winnipeg fell from 
$1.72 to $1.48 per bushel. Peas fell from 
$1.65 to $1.35 per bushel. Rye fell from 
$1.45 to $1.35 per bushel. Hay was $2.00 
higher at Toronto at $26.00 per ton. 
Straw was firmer at $12.50. Bran fell 
from $36.00 per ton to $31.00 and shorts 
from $36.00 to $33.00. 


ANIMALS AND Muats.—Cattle ad- 
vanced at Toronto from $9.50 to $10.00 
per hundred pounds for choice butchers. 
At Winnipeg choice cattle fell from 
$8.50 to $8.00 per hundred, but rose to 
$8.25. Beef, dressed hindquarters, rose 
from 23 cents per pound to 24 cents- 
Barrelled beef fell from $30.00 to $25.00 
per barrel. Veal was down from 20-23 
cents per pound to 16-19 cents. Hogs 
fell from $14.00 per hundred pounds to 
$10.75 in Toronto. Bacon fell from 
40 cents per pound to 38 cents. Lard 
dropped from 184% cents per pound to 
Sheep were down from 
$10.00 per hundred pounds to $9.50. 
Fowl in Montreal fell from 38 cents per 
pound to 35 cents. 


Datry Propvucts. — Butter, finest 
creamery, at Montreal had fallen from 
58 to 55 cents during March, and during 
April fell to 52 cents, by the last week 
when a further decrease set in, resulting 
in a fall to 32 cents by the first of May. 
Cheese fell from 30 cents per pound to 
25 cents. Eggs fell from 38 cents per 
dozen at Toronto to 34 cents, but by the 
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INDEX NUMBERS oF WHOLESALE PRicES BY GROUPS OF CoMMoDITIES FOR APRIL, 


1921, Marcu, 1921, Aprit, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916,-1915, 1914 anv 1913 
(Average pri e 1890-1889= 100) 


































































































os INDEX NUMBERS 
Fro A ees es recs WRT Ie oe ae 
BES *April *Mar. |*April |*April |*April | April April | April | April | April 
z © | 1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 |.1918 | 1917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— | | 
Grains, Ontarign 2 y/aeen oh ask alone coke aes Gis 6 | 203.5 233.2) 418.9] 309.0] 438.9] 330.3 182.9] 216.9) 143.8] 136.6 
Grains Westernce (Vin hou Late es ao 4 | 188.2 207.5] 438.8] 304.6] 363.C] 299.1. 165.4! 203.8] 124.6| 121.9 
iced ne a es ak UL oad 5 | 240.0 244.1) 343.4! 279.0] 216.5] 200.0! 179.1] 183.6] 163.9] 144.8 
“All Bee Spee en Ae ee ee ees 15 | 211.6 229.9) 399.0] 297.8] 344.5] 276.2! 177.0] 204.0] 143.4! 136.0 
II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— ; 
Cattle and Beef cut et a en ee 6 | 272.7; 280.2) 349.2] 379.9] 341.9] 288.0; 213.5] 202.8] 219.3] 198.3 
Hogs and hog products.......... Rea ae 6 | 279.0) 288.9) 363.9] 373.6) 364.7) 287.7] 204.7] 162.1] 172.6| 184.6 
Sheep andemtton. >... ate she swikyjacdeaesiesars 3 | 244.8! 238.6] 295.7| 314.2] 329.2] 252.5) 217.7| 179.8] 172.6| 172.3 
Poalny st rn, ee eee ott a ea eee 2 | 554.6 553.2] 476.6] 476.2] 409.9] 297.3] 272.8] 211.4) 221.8] 179.3 
Fee LOR ee TR Pare ae 17 | 303.2; 308.1| 359.9| 377.4] 355.7] 282.7} 248.1] 185.4] 194.8] 183.1 
HA DAIRY PRODUCTS clk nee Sa Sp 9 | 248.5; 268.8} 302.6] 282.9] 241.7] 215.1] 170.1] 160.7! 148.6] 150.9 
1 his 
Prepared Genes. cee eho oes | 6 | 200.6) 200.5! 227.2} 236.6] 241.6] 199.9] 151.8] 144.6 155.6] 160.5 
Fresh Bi ot ee fT eee ae e | 8 | 275.5} 254.9} 263.2} 247.8] 228.6} 233.8] 290.9! 145.9! 161.0] 155.2 
FO ele an lah ARC ee daetey Attys RA uibd yates’ 9 | 225.5! 218.6} 239.2} 240.3] 237.3] 213.5] 171.4] 145.2] 157.4) 158.4 
V—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Bréshioniits iiativeries 0c decent carer: 1 303.3} 258.8} 312.5] 275.7) 193.0) 239.0] 183.8} 128.7] 193.0! 96.5 
Hreshoruiusrcorel oniarree wees ent pe reese 3 234.9; 238.7] 185.0] 173.9] 178.7} 119.7] 105.0! 83.4] 88.6} 108.0 
Dried faite aid 4a tS oS 4 | 192.3} 192.3) 283.4] 249.0] 275.6] 198.6] 159.9] 121.9] 121.7] 113.2 
Freshvegetables...4<204-.cssdcasdagewsis 5 | 162.0] 177.0] 678.9] 275.3| 299.7| 542.9) 271.5] 132.8] 199.0! 122.9 
Canned: Vegetables. coh 5 S500 2. ale 3 | 171.7] 171.7] 216.3} 202.4} 258.3] 292.2] 105.5] 101.2} 97.7] 125.2 
5. OPED eit ee EERE ne Cite Boe 16 | 193.9] 209.6) 377.8: 236.1] 256.6] 294.6] 173.5] 114.7! 136.8] 116.5 
b) Miscell g = 
eee nes idees ae Pe Re ye uatnes 10 | 936.4) 245.6} 311.9] 246.11 261.2] 226.7] 147.5 164.9] 125.4! 126.3 
Went Kobe sobade atone Uo ma tags 4 | 182.7] 219.1] 222.7] 199.3) 151.6] 142.9] 125.4] 113.3] 107.7] 118.2 
Sian Wheat yon tla, See at 6 | 241.2) 258.5] 407.7] 280.9] 250.5] 197.6] 162.9] 146.8] 101.2] 115.4 
Oohdimentesgee i eee ee UF 5 | 180.4) 201.2) 231.9} 236.5! 227.9) 161.4] 145.6] 123.3] 104.6] 98.0 
OP aig CERN Ses ead Aue ag al 25 _| 217.8] 234.1] 304.6! 245.2; 234.4! 193.2] 147.3] 143.9] 112.6] 116.7 
a Sh hel ae 3 5 | 241.91 243.4] 412.7] 380.9! 395.6] 261.21 212.71 170.2) 138.0} 125.2 
Carne eee, ee Tne ae 4 | 219.9 231.4) 490.1] 359.2 290.3) 203.7] 151.6] 125.6) 146.1] 143.4 
SE ke oe ae ieee ae 3 | 158.8] 155.3} 246.2] 145.8 134.1] 112.1] 111.2] 79.7|- 93.2} 86.7 
kere ping ae Ae NB ae einen Sesame Thy 2 | 308.2] 395.9! 642.1] 699.5. 6u9.5] 431.6] 320.2] 226.6] 225.4} 213.0 
Flan produits... di bxe oe ek. 4 | 331.0] 363.3] 568.7/ 471.8 391.1] 286.9) 295.5] 168.7) 114.7| 120.4 
OMeloiha re ee eae eh kd 2 | 252.1] 252.1! 306.7! 273-8) 193.7] 147.1] 132.5] 103.5] 104.6! 104.7 
GRAN. wrk ee) ke ee | 20S 250 9125850). 428. 713716 380.6298 1) 86 1rd orice Glasses 
Vil—HIDES, LEATHER, Bre eens 4 | 148.4/1135.3] 507.6) 300.2 257.4] 291.9) 248.5] 202.7| 206.4! 177.3 
Leather. ON EES VS GE 1404 61 20505315: 08 265. 0: ) 265-0: 268151187: 1172.2) 15d kek ee 
Boots and Shoes... Pte GRR oe ke | .3 | 232.0) 257.8] 339.7] 244.4 231.9] 221.1] 180.6] 158.3] 155.7| 153.9 
CM FEE hehe a. ee occ Re aa a 11 | 188.0!4194.2] 391.8} 272.2 252.9] 264.1] 207.6} 179.5] 172.6. 161.9 
| 
VIII—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— ' . | | 
Tron and Steel Sa ee ee eee 1L | 215.8} 226.4] 273.2] 205.1 278.0) 221.2] 144.0! 103.9, 102.7, 106.1 
Otiier wietale. 025." Seen he ee ee oe 12 | 148.3] 153.2} 236.8] 181.0 255.2) 277.4) 283.2, 173,8| 124.9. 133.2 
Implemientss'¢ <-nas-. omen SA) pie aor 10 | 254.4! 259.1] 250.3! 235.6 220.9! 166.0) 134.8! 110.6' 106.6! 105.6 
ACS axe) Ace ties Ycoe eee Nee, epee ted 33 | 203.0] 208.8] 253.0) 205.6 251.9] 224.7) 191.8! 131.4) 112.3! 116.3 
jae) eg HGHTING— 6 | 274.8] 284.3] 311.4] 245.1 238.5] 211.0] 148.3! 119.4] 127.7] 137.6 
Tia eRe RE Soke opt aio ak ag cane Ze as 4 | 256.8} 262.5| 258.7| 240.4 122-4] 106.9] 88.5 99.0} 92.7! 92.2 
AG ek a erhmre Beek dd BOE EINIRT GILoTs 6| 289.3] 243.2 192.0! 169.3] 124 4 107.6 113.7) 119.4 
X.—BUILDIN ERIALS— | 
ef ae ar eet BREA CE foe's, cake 14 | 414.7! 418.3) 485.0) 277.7 268.3 hee io oes eee 
Mis ell Biche. nb eine aN 20 | 250.0} 254.2} 256.7/ 219.9 222.0) 191.2) 152.5 t : 
Paves lib and glete ae ae SO 14 | 302.6 318.2! 473.5] 330.7 297.9] 25.2] 198.9 150.4! 140.8] 146.9 
CEN ea. tO iy 5 ee eA aM 48| 313.4 322: 9) 386.6] 269-1 257.6) 213.8] 174.8 141.7] 141.5] 141.6 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHING— 
Puraiturescc ces: se a Mea SV | 6 | 351.9| 436.5| 449.2] 332.1 207.3, 185.1] 143.6 146.7] 157.1] 146.6 
Crockery and glassware.............0.0005 4 | 515.0] 512.0) 489.0} 375.4 279.8) 234.5] 183.8 155.1) 183.9) 180.9 
able cutlery <0 Uae hse striae satA oh 2 | 164.1] 164.1} 164.1) 155.1, 150.7] 132.2] 126.6 80.3]" 72.4) 72.4 
Athen kurnishing sea. vee s cae eee. eh 4 | 285.9} 286.5} 292.2' 258.3) 251.4) 177.1) 182.4 125.5) 124.6 117.8 
cles 5. aasaaes) 55, Tey aneereing arent, Ci! 16 | 352.7] 384.5] 371.8] 302.3} 229.4] 188.8] 148.7 135.2] 128.8 126.2 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS................ 16 | 203.6} 205.2) 227.2) 238.2] 275.9, 272.8) 26).9 159.2| 111.6 112.7 
Be ELA ROME i ote aie: aise 4 | 498.6) 498.0|1779.7] 887.4] 535.4! 412.4] 295.7 133.8] 241.3] 346.5 
Liquors and tobaccos... 2... 00. .secese eee. 6 | 270.1) 298.0] 316.3] 256.2] 209.0] 159.0] 143.5 135.8) 138.4. 134.5 
Sundries eke ae 7 | 187.3) 187.7] 207.5] 213.2] 217.1) 172.1] 139.9 113.8] 108.4) 113.4 
FG) Nee cinne O  me epee 17. | 289.7] 299.6] 615.8|°387.0] 289.1} 224.0] 177.5 126.3] 150.3] 175.7 
PU COMROUNAG BS 00s 555, ha ae sot ae hein Hot 2621 253.7{ 263.1] 353.1] 279.6] 269.4! 231.1] 181.0 146.4) 136.7) 136.3 
a (*) Preliminary figures. (+) Nine commodities off the market,‘ruits, vegetables, et2. One line 0: spelter was dropped in 1916. 
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end of the month had risen to 39 cents. 
Milk at Montreal fell from 33c. per gal- 
lon to 29 cents. At the end of the month 
in several other cities prices for the 
spring were set lower. 


Fiso.—calmon trout and white fish 
were up to 22 cents and 25 cents per 
pound for the spring catch at Toronto. 
E alibut was down to 10 cents per pound 
on the Atlantic Coast. First reports 
of the spring catch of the Lunenburg 
fleet indicated a good eatch for the sea- 
son. Stocks of dry cod on the market 
caused weakness and the price was 
down to $6.00 per quintal The stocks 
of pickled fish were not large, but the 
prices were easier, salt herring falling 
50 cents per barrel, being .down to 
about $6.00. 


FRuITS AND VWEGETABLES.— Winter 
apples were firmer at $6.50-$10.00 per 
barrel. Potatoes at Toronto and Mont- 
real tell from $1.15 per bag to 80 cents. 
Lemons were down from $4.75 per box 


to $4.25. Beans were easier at $2.50 
per bushel. 
MIsScELLANEOUS Foops.—Oatmeal 


fell from $4.90 to $4.50 per bag. Ta- 
pioca fell from 81% cents per pound to 
7 cents. Flour, spring wheat patents, 
fell from $10.50 per barrel to $10.00. 
Tea was again lower, some grades falling 
10 cents per pound. Chocolate was 
lower, one brand falling from 38 cents 
to 32 cents per pound. Sugar advanced 
50 cents per hundred*pounds at To- 
ronto, that is from $10.89 per hundred 
pounds to $11.39. Glucose, molasses, 
honey and cream of tartar were down. 


TEXTILES.—The wool market con- 
tinued dull. Yarn fell from $1.00 to 
95 “cents per pound. Raw cotton at 
New York was slightly firmer. Col- 
oured cottons averaged lower. Raw 
silk at. New York showed firmness, 
Japan filatures rising to $6.40 per 
pound as compared with $5.9714 in 
March and $6.35 in January. Jute 
was slightly firmer, but hessians aver- 
aged lower. Flax fibre fell from 50 cents 
per pound to 40 cents. 
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Hipes, Leatuer, Boots anp SHOES. 
—Calfskins advanced from 7 cents 
per pound to 11 cents. Leather contin- 
ued to fall, oak sides being down from 
67 cents to 64 cents per pound, harness 
leather, from 63 cents to 59 cents per 
pound, and waxed split from 40 cents to 
30 cents per pound. Boots were down 
10 ‘per cent, 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
fell from $41.80 per ton to $36.80. 
Black sheets were down from $6.75 per 
hundred pounds to $5.75 and galvanized 
sheets from $9.60 to $8.85. Tin plates 
fell from $27.00 per box to $24.50. 
Brass,. quicksilver, tin and zine were 
down, but silver rose from 57 cents per 
ounce to 59 cents. Axes and soldering 
coppers declined. 


FuEL ANd Liguting.—Anthracite 
coal fell from $15.25 per ton to $14.25 
at Montreal. Connellsville coke fell 
from $5.50 per ton to $5.00 at the 
ovens. Coal oil fell from 27 cents per 
gallon to 25 cents. 


ButtpInc Materiauts.—In lumber, 
pine, box boards, fell $2.00 per M. at 
Ottawa. Lath fell from $13.50 per M. 
to. $13.00 at Toronto. At Victoria, B.C., 
rough lumber and shiplap fell $1. 00 per 
M. and flooring fell $5.00 per M. Build- 
ing paper, plain, fell from $1.65 to $1.45. 
per roll. Iron pipes, nails, and sash cord 
were down. Linseed oil, turpentine, 
shellac and window glass declined. 


House Furnisuines.—In furniture 
there have been considerable decreases, 
particularly in goods containing plate 
glass which has fallen steeply. The 
decreases reported averaged 20 per cent. 
In kitchen furnishings sad irons declined. 
from $2.45 per set to $2.18. 


Drtucs AND CH=MICcALS.—Bleaching 


‘powder, brimstone and caustic soda 
declined. 
MiscELLANEOUs.—Hops and malt 


declined. Pulp. ground wood, fell fom 
$50.00 per ton to $45.00. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ENS accompanying tables and the 
following notes show the movements 
in prices in other countries as compared 
with the movement in Canada. | 


The United Kingdom 


The Ministry of Labour reported on 
April 1, that the downward movement 


in retail prices was continuing, the cost | 


of food for a workingman’s family be- 
ing 138 per cent above the correspond- 
ing figure for July, 1914. On March 1, 
the percentage increase was 149. De- 
ereases occurred during the month in 
eges, butter, margarine, milk and pota- 
toes with smaller reductions in flour, 
bread, sugar, tea and bacon. There was 
no change in rents reported during the 
month. Clothing was estimated at be- 
tween 220 and 230 per cent in cost 
above the level of July, 1914. Fuel and 
light rose to about 145 per cent above 
the pre-war level as compared with 140 
per cent on March 1. The decline in 
the cost of clothing was shown by the 
figures for the three months February, 
March and April. For these months 


the percentage increases over the prices - 


for July, 1914, were about 255, 240 and 
225 respectively. 


When the average increases in the 
cost of these items are combined in pro- 
portion to their importance in a work- 
ine-class budget and allowance is made 
for the changes in the prices of soap, 
soda, house furnishings, tobacco, fares 
and newspapers, the increase in the 
cost of living since July, 1914, is estim- 
ated at 133 per cent as compared with 
141 per cent on- March 1. 


Retail prices of food at the end of 
April were calculated to be only 1382 
per cent above July, 1914, a decrease 
during the month of seven per cent. 

The index number of ‘‘The Econ- 
omist’’ indicated a further decline in 
_ wholesale prices during the month of 

April. The downward movement began 
in April, 1920, and except in July, was 


maintained throughout the year. Dur- 
ing April, 1921, the number dropped 
163 points, and stood at a point 41. per 
cent below the level for March, 1920, 
but 92 per cent above the level for July, 
1914. The sharp declines in textiles 
which have been recorded for several 
months were stopped in April and a 
slight advance occurred. In all other 
eroups there were decreases. 


New Zealand | 


The index number of retail prices of 


foods in New Zealand decreased 3.4 per . 


cent in March as compared with the pre- 
ceeding month. The highest point in the 
retail price movement since July, 1914, 
was reached in December, 1920, but the 
index number fell to about the same 
level as in July-August, 1920, being 69 
per cent above the pre-war level. 


The decline in wholesale prices be- 
ean in October, 1920, and in the follow- 
ing January the index number had 
fallen 58 points, all groups of com- 
modities contributing to the decrease 
with the exception of building materials 
and coal. In the case of the latter com- 
modity, a rise of 3 per cent offset to 
some extent the decline in other groups. 


India 


The Department of Statistics at Cal- 
cutta reported a decrease in Iebruary 
in the index number of wholesale prices 
of 75 commodities, continuing the de- 
cline begun in September. The price of 
sugar advanced considerably during 
the month, but in all other groups prices 
fell, cotton and cotton manufactures, 
oils, pulses and vereals, building mater- 
ials and manufactured articles showing 
important declines. 


France 


The French Ministry of Labour pub- 
lishes a quarterly index number of re- 
tail prices of food, fuel and lighting in 
towns with a population of more than 


ot a 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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* Increase over July, 1914 
* e Average ior April -September. 


modities varies from 














time to time. 












































a Calculated rom annual index number. 
d Average for October-March. 


























b Quarter beginning in specified month. 


Four chiei cities. 


g Average for year. 








Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE Iraty |Switzmr- SPAIN Beueium| Hot- DEn- 
| KINGDOM LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods | 21 “oods 13 articles 21 Cost 12 12 29 Foods 
60 cities articles | o living| articles| articles | articles 
| Cost | Percent* | 600 fetus *Chfee: Paris | Towns Capitals} Towns 6 towns 
cities Ee 
SOOO tierce. os $ 5.48 74 ef RS AYN al) cP IS ERAS ISN oh hc gut se PRCT Pees Heo PULSER Reema sete cere Sc Oy ae teers 
HOOS sees ater: 5.95} 80 TER UN Ua remem ed tere cece acl eee ayes Bl Roe eee ee tistccescd ibe ee new 7c Weewecer marcos QOt ee Se come 
VOTO ose tc cetera: 6.95; 94 OG x Samy L000 LOCO es) crear estas a: ote 98. 0e ORS ule ee ees TI Sait Ceres 
AQIS aste ee 7.33! 99 AOUGae |. eee lee ete LOOPS Clerteate ae LOZsOeuie LOIe Oes hie ee TIA eee eee 
1914—January. .. (3 LOS eee ect sere | eee ree ee een | «Liss eink ee pecs oso ate eaetaaieti lta ys tpetaeaet eel ensetianene ae 1 US aa mag ee acs sis 
ULV teen 7.42 100 100 1004 | LO Toa tent a he 100c 106.9e | 106.0e LOOMS Eh pene 100 
1915-—January 7.97 107 118 ELODO “hal 20 or sl fae 107c LOT 37d l0USd" acre a: DSi > lady cena 
Ajitlhiein Same 7.80) 105 I32500 \ LesoD Loses de nee eee 119¢ 113.8e | 117.1e 166 148 128: 4 
1916—January 8.28" y 112 145 UIS6O S14 sOR ea nee 126c TEV@60' 7 ell 8. ayes sce GSS ay ah lat eter eee 
dulye ees 8.46 114 161 TAD OU mie OS laeeal cise es 140c 120.3e | 123.4e 363 170 146 
1917—January 10.27 138 187 M2 (Del welll tial tore oa 148c SOYA Aeliiie WADARS ae 8ge alts 186) st Xe oe 
dint hiageeee 2 11.62 157 204 TS4A50 EL O Te Gk Seas 179c 136.1e | 189.8e | 818 212 166 
1918—January eae 167 206 CA DM ON VOAD S| VOM [abit a8 197c T4540 tal 490 Sate sec ec. al Sea esse eal iat oe eran = 
tive ae 13.00: 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 | 230c 161.8e | 172.8¢ LAGER sl Reo cee 187 
19192 Jaruary 13.78 186 230 ZIG eOOO sal teas are 252¢ ilaerehy iv Oe Wane soos s 186 
ARTS oe 13.77 186 209 Q89TOAIEQ811 Ac eet 261c 180.0e | 190.9e BSE abe oa he «AU 212 
1920—January 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 | 245c 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251 
February 15.70 212 Za" awl ate 3195 SOF8O a ee reee trek lee ere oe nee 445 DiGi leva eee 
March 15.98 PANES A eae Fe aR 3646 7 AO) Ear Del egetenee ect el ie RR sa | canta RNY, cae 473 26) eee ace 
April 15.99 215 235 3802b | 3852 ATS sO: Sir aeeee once te ornate talea acne 488 DA its pada (borreinaeriee 
MIB S os 16.65 224 2426" panies caps 4069 AS ie [oes eta teeta uckanets ie teed bene comoane s 492 OH pA ne DAR AB a ae 
June see 16.92 228 20D aaiieleneec eens 3967 A Fy ON (icc y anges eal ce eet one ie ate 490 2G": nl tock tete 
Ulysse 16.84 227 258 3898d | 4006 ADIIS le mca ees 202.6e | 220.3e | 479 275 253 
August 16.42 221 VAC YA Otel EO ayer =P 4014 AGA eshte on Gell taconcene Cultsivare cae eters 480 PAG her paces lawn oe: 
September.| 15.95 215 Dioula sere 4373 ry Ka a | Rad ACRES Fal inedietos aca ek lee he pall Ue raind aie a IGOR ee eee 
October 15.83 213 270 4519b | 4517 BO pA eereee ces Loree oell ey eae etwe | Roisy seein coders 27 i te ee 
November.| 15.32 206 DAS (eine) GL gt CESS 6 al Wee Me ot 0 a ata eb aa ag MRE DATS aed hase ee OE 
December.| 14.84 200 DAS ISON 7 areas ar rs AE (ied bit AG he AED RF a cca ty? SA ealetns KM Ab QOS Wie Neto iets 
1921—January,..| 14.48 195 DR aati | ctr eae [Pe Mente scahag a] Gr nomen rue tll ars UG. Cates MO Vanna (hong Merc eta 236 276 
February..| 14.08 190 DE SMa tig es Ne sal cee ts eh oebaewcn is leo hc senha lane Spe meer Nesta eae il Laon erates DOE a ht a. spapliee tant i 
Marah 2 351) 43423 178 PGA es Pe ial Mile, Wat Pare pe Hk Vere pe Diba “Co FT ty Sak a Dea A I a a a ee 
April...... 12.74! 172 ros Siren Oy elapse AER eel en OLR emma Cretan MG MRS ORR le se the 
Country | Norway | SwEDEN | FINLAND GERMANY| Souta New | Austra-| InpIA Unitep States | Mextco 
ArricA | ZEALAND LIA 
Foods | 21articles} Cost of | Costof | 18 foods , 59 oods | 49 ‘oods 51 cities | Cost o° 
living living groceries Living | Federal 
_ —|— — —|——-——_ —————| Mass- District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods nt h 
setts 
[ 
ENO D es Sis. o onsle ances el hace steeped [se IS RIC ITS RRO |e EER Renee bp rere (01S fame Dears grates hse eater llr wear grat ntl meres Bit fe cofactor once 
TIERS oe Reucaes coca Acres REN a PPL Sa gre NTE pS a i Ge Me anede UO) fe RA a RO De RA eel (eee a Ra lh enn os 
GEO meer aes Peal PO Rae de en (2 ok Bs 3 1000 QO sa copes Rc ety tease Qa eS rchices dare 100 
LT), gait Ses, oar eae Se arc til feoliece DieciEt ge) DSP ae iPRe  LEDERES: MPR a 1147 1037/ TVOGR SE eas tenn cee 100 LOO Sane ean: 
LOA January |) Meet eile puma ite Sl oes ic sills ote e As « iM) Ej Bead s| ake eee Se A0O9% Malice cco eke 104 TOTS > eae 
ATE. o Sao SOG 100 LOOs Sale Seaern eect e be 1070 1164 100 102 10251.) alee 
ise January ATaMPGA 2 Cok a Be Il Rnd Seen glee ee EPA (oases eA 12149 1190 12400 lo. See ee 103 10259 leet 
SAU, ocabcre PERS com BORSA toc PE Bye PVE =, 6) OPM We aces a0 eo 1200 1522 108 100- LOT Ua ies. Rene 
‘gine A Som re ae eee etal eer k Rye SR Oe ee 13129 1236 T5OS ESCs laa ees. 107 105 Gales 
ANS cee 1G ON EERE REE ou kaso cite neea tial Mncieeeeee,s 1276 1516 110 111 TOO) Cire piee. eee 
1917—January. ...|......... aIGY Os: * 2 sg Fee aie taal | Rare Fahne 14469 1359 TA5SiE i licctatin ce: 128 TLC ines ewes 
JULY eas es 261 UA eaee ee eS h eis be Gas SEEM alia aheties eae ee 1357 1470 116 146 A DOS) Sat vos nes 
tise Jathuary, ROR: eeuh Ve, ¢n2 220 Mehta aes 1511g 1427 L506) Se sees 160 144.6 169.14 
Jihyaee 22h 279 PATS (98 renee btleritancetterk« |Sigee aoe: 1491 1523 121 167 155.1 162.62 
1919—January. oe 270 S59 Ww |e eee eet ees c 1535 T5538 eee Ih eee 185 167.5 190.78 
SLY Rene 289 SLO ae ce eke = kee 1574 1529 eee 155 190 171.5 179.03 
foes tance, 295 298 tHE ae. IE Nga a 2000 16S8Soee 1 ee 153 201 192.0 215.85 
February 294 290 832.3 100 2115 1708 1892 154 200 190.8 220.52 
March. 36% 298 291 839.9 124 2074 1730 1903 151 200 193.4 223.66 
Aprilsies fae 305 297 849.5 141 2074 bWiesc: Sloe ccnp 151 211 LOG rordiericke oes 
Mavic. ee 311 294 853.3 136 2131 1746 2054 159 215 200 sSiseltadeaeneies 
JUNE eee 311 294 867.5 130 2197 1742 2175 164 219 199s Tike Res cate 
July eae 319 297 911.0 143 2221 7 Olea «oe ee 170 219 202.6 229.. 37 
August..... 833 808 991.0 127 2197 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
September 336 307 1031.8 127 2189 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October....| 340 306 1063.0 139 2217 LOO Giese: sy ere. 165 198 194.9 227.76 
” November. .| 342 308 1085.0 JOQuAS oh BSS? 1887 2170 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December..| 342 294 LTOSS Rel toc. tale once tas 1915 DAES | cteac eens 178 183.9 215.56 
1921—January....| 334 283 LOGSR4T SSS Pater eee ESO GR >| 55s Wee ee Neh, os fetes 172 179.6 215.38 
February 308 262 LOTZR7O | tn sece. | axon PS 7S Beh oe | sae eee ets 158 175.6 195.77 
Markhe. to6ecter sens PAID Oh onl Rede Sey HEN CREED, RS cE sr TORO ME ol. ca ks bans cts sees 156 TG Gk 4g |e eee re 
a OAV oc escalates. ce thera Rieke Seeley sesC IEC ra et] ede JA foros] haan ater ckal Ics imttoni tell ka Cie yeni (DSi ict 164.8008 aces eeers 





c Previous month. 
h Number o: com- 





















































a. Average ‘or year. 
















































































b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitep Kinepom FRANCE Iraty | Honzanp|) SwepEn| Sours 
AFRICA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Boardo’ | HEzon- Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi | Central .. .|Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau of| Statistical! Statistics 
Générale Statistics! Office Office 
No.o commodities} 271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899}1900-1909; 1900 (1901-1905)1867-1877 1913 |1901-191011901-1903'1901-1910 1913 1914 
ISO0R Ma eae: ALORS SERS ee 103.3 102.2 Te TENN icc: Sion SHCe aereyle a ts eee Goes Aa A ite ee RAE ees Gece 
ASOD alse a uiseins OOR Gy [eae eyes 90.7 87.6 GO Lo UE UE eee Nosed ithe pete boutgal coe ho otte ic aber torosoReRe oe aan ieee la: stonens nate etree tomer sere 
1O00 A ee oes NOS Diva) so Sas ercrate. 100.0 110.5 yA hie Vain, Ge oad AID eal RR e tS Se IE mele Sp w-cforn chad ach of 
TQ OB As as evar TASES orl Lycee sas 97.6 103.3 2 ee BREEN wel pe > DINOS SEIMEI A rem Maia NAN AE Src rant Fp dT on rd 
DODO ee icatartelenets LE Ea Gai ae ek 108.8 113.3 Yk Poni a0 nua eA See LOS Soh Leis eal is eave ae ares ction stant lesen a ena 
LE Bares huge IBSNS alee eee 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 18/6 Peralta eee 
1914—January. .. 136.5 T2OE Op A Scenes 119.0 83.5 jrteeeeees 115.4 T2S COM areata cso ict tener 1000 
July ces: 134.6 120.0 117.24 | 116.6 SAR: Son eu ky Ba ba ads 115.6 121.4 ANG fa) | tee eeu 
1915—January TSSAO Se ena cata aes 136.5 O64 salen oer exers 143.9 1 Aa Mn Ni Oe i A 1109 
Hind Sramlonen LOO 2 ore teo hu. 143.9a 149.1 LOG 2 tases 163.7 164.4 170a 1 25) Aegis) Paoelog Sone 
1916—January TW P-Ta Dal ae Ver als © Us lender 174.5 123 Oo wiieiet edie a ee eye aes 2 a Ye RS ce ol BN SO Te 1229 
Duly eer TSO seacoees a> 186.5a | 191.1 TSOCOM cherac see 210.6 242.8 266a Toba ie ee 
1917—January US DICTED a Reon Ths SO Be 225.1 A5OPSraulteg ects 249.2 290 SO iilcesGarste eaiettore eee ee 1470 
Ajo kis Siar PASE LOR EM RA eS 243.00 254.4 T7G Os nai tes aiehess 309.8 383.3 340a PALE idem Irie Re 
1918—January....| 258.1 QI AT Aa pa tere as 262.9 LRG 327 alae cesar 361.6 ADT (Gt ait) econ gaat ees 1663 
daly lee 284.0 248.3 269. 4a 278.5 LOS Lo ier. enees 389.9 540.6 454a PE Uy Rin ld la 
1919—January 286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 190.7 232.2 401.8 ZN Wet id ie ata 369 1799 
Suhy seen 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 206.4 252.0 456.6 456.6 349a 320 1831 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 356.6 353.1 245.3 313.4 562.7 634.7 334 319 2860 
February...| 348.5 281.2 368.6 370.9 260.4 325.1 603.3 701.0 329 942) Deailoten Danese 
Marehie cs). 349.0 | 287.6 BY G)eo 379.6 261.8 329.0 641.0 780.0 331 Bi agi lisa reat ces 
April says 353.1 295.2 374.4 374.2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
Mayo oe 356.6 298.3 371.8 872.7 260.0 823.4 635.9 830.3 339 SOllies Senge cre he 
Junesa.t oa 349.3 296.9 393.5 356.7 255.7 307.4 569.6 774.7 339 OGL ial nce meee 
July. 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 805.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
August..... 830.2 274.4 379.4 302.0 353.5 298.9 579.5 795.9 330 SOO. | Hitec 
September 326.6 254.4 385.5 847.5 248.7 295.1 607sh--| - 8382.2 328 Sips Teme ae ee ae 
October Sa been a) 242.1 377.5 326.0 239.9 290.1 Dole due| | Sets 323 346 2563 
November..| 304.2 233.1 364.4 299.7 223.8 20h 532.0 829.1 297 TaN Webel (a. ar ems Sen 
December..| 290.5 221.6 852.2 269.3 207.2 240.3 502.6 800.6 266 DOO cn Nese aneyeierste 
1921—January....| 281.3 DAI WN Oe Mean ae 255.3 AGT eres ee 469.6 |..... pean Ra DAO Meee | atin sarees S25 
ebruary.. 270.1 DOZER aou whoarenceiare 235.8 LS Sz Uirelictscrdtehororecs ZEISS tin I ea Wi 229 2) iauenan|Verian Scones 
March..... 263.1 TOON Oa etd a 23000 DA Bem liopek nA Ey a ae pel Pat Gc dpest PB GUI SUL: AEA Coho 
DARVEL ates anes 253.7 TSO PER Bee ee JR D2A. ONE sul ccarsie l eyae Re ner i lieress, cle cia ancl lhe SL cose a ye tt die cis ra sec ae | A cea eu 
Country Heyer New | Austra-| Inpia JAPAN UNITED STATES 
ZEALAND LIA 
peecietes | | anne eee ee ee ee 
Authority Govern- | Common-) Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal 
Dept. ment wealth ot of o' Labour| Reserve | Annalist | Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statis- | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics! Japan | Statistics}! Board street 
tics iclan ician 
No. of commodities DAY SN ilar 92 ‘75 56 328 88 25 96 200 22 
Base periods sen Mili vem le 1909-1913 1911 ‘July, 1914 Oct., 1900 1913 L913 NTE90=18990e 5 tees Sen aioe: cee cee eensleleetere 
ARS TULD Wale alee ee a an Re eA RS 1 Qaim (eS ve (tes Lae sae Boab Cal Hyatveniers LOQe 252 alo etal 90.876 43.4 
HS OD calertan sees Peel aieteraiem cee ie arars. mee seve COD UN seatee tee rates rue chai pee OL eee ay ieee 94.604 6.4346 81.251 42.0 
BOC Hrei eiriaae aM Macey Penk be olla oy el Bre rsbn ae SOs ER ler HENS Pete SU iain Me tea aiatve 99.388 7.8839 93.355 44,2 
RO re a ite a Reece Na Nea tga ti Se Ae CC HU aah RR eee Bre Times cee 110.652 8.0987 99.315 47.3 
OT Qi Mea em ane a lat ame Mee 984 LOD BR 2 Ol ese eran he scene Psat OTe Se Ahir eerie a o4 137.172 8.9981 | 121,301 59.3 
ACH ES a UPR 1051 TOSS tncetes eee 132.2 100 100 139.980 9.2076 | 118.576 58.1 
1914—January....|......... 1045 LOSSON || Sees caevele sae ae |, DOL Suite ck ates 142.452 8.8857 | 124.528 58.2 
BULL oar te rae mers Cane 10735 1185b 100 126.3a HOOF IR ieee een 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
4915—January....|......... 13230 TSS TOMS Ameri nee ROR ee Ores alles tear eee 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
July me. 1024 14030 LS 2QB VIM, conseace 127.84 LOT eee alliueterire stein 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 64.4 
1916—January....|......... 14506 TSO 2D a imei ROMO ae tok ders LLOs ewe |ucy ears 153.68 10.9163 | 137.666 65.6 
July eee 1244 15936 PSVSORN ITs cancers 154. 9a L20 COG Re Aare 170.11 11.5294 | 175.142 CEES 
£907-—Januarys ees | ec s 1684 RSP AT y Melia Pan Mak oie ITE ane y e AS din cine has vasinns 208.88 13.7277 | 169.562 87.4 
Uithy. asa, 168a 18946 LSD elelloe eo etary 196.40 LS Ti steadiaet erator 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 116.4 
1918—January: sls... 2.5 1677 MSS HOM se sie: kere a, tess Sonat ICY eat Riarc ee, ae 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 118.9 
July eines 207a 1808 LOBED le, Peeks 259.0 TOS ee Tt Valse create 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 123.3 
1919—January....|......... 1888 LOS OWE) || 2.0 cnee aes 283.2 203 195 299.142 | 18.5348 | 230.146 119.7 
LYE os Ne. 225a 1788 D008 Kira Seve ts 326.8 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 127.9 
1920—January 318 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
February 304 2039 2354 209 414.6 249 242 296.672 | 20.8690 | 253.748 |. 127.3 
March 2325, 338 2123 2383 198 425.2 253 248 298.909 | 20.7950 | 253.016 133.8 
Aprile, 308 2153 2478 200 397.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
Maye uk, 293 2167 2567 210 359.7 272 264 321.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 155.4 
UN Oo Se sees 292 2158 2658 206 327.7 269 258 318.274 | 19.8752 | 262.149 154.7 
Dalyan ss: 283 2262 2671 209 316.6 262 250 307.680 | 19.3528 |, 260.414 141.9 
August 279 2261 2692 209 311.0 250 234 305.893 | 18.8273 | 252.288 125.8 
September 299 2267 2618 208 305.0 242 226 267.657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 118.5 
October 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 106.9 
November..| 287 2247 2371 194 292.7 207 190 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 9557. 
December..| 238 2249 2245 180 271.9 189 173 204.769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 86.0 
1921—January....|......... 2233 2233 178 265.8 177 163 195.647 | 12.6631 | 198.600 81.9 
TH eto reaean yeas se sya getter Votes eek eabesellantvoa eva) cant WS eel Megat eee 167 154 186.939 | 12.3689 | 185.822 78.8 
MAR Obie, Bh staan cinke dois TE RIS eH eur coil REEMA ck 162 150 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181.921 80.8 
AEN eee eh ora cect soz | aera essoia. ill St stone vane htc ipareumaher wucnniallt gee Sarat a Nexetatore dikes alls Syne Sa 191.511 | 11.3749 | 174.404 75.1 
IU EN Ee LGeW a ler are ME ue Meloer ee Seco be SU wei Pale tar np | ey eet Iaith ih] CRN en ee ALE ge He OR 10.8208 | 166.658 '......... 


c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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10,000, the basis of comparison. being 
prices in 1910. The figure for the first 
quarter of 1921 shows the first decline 
since 1916, and is 4.8 per cent below the 
index number for the previous quarter, 
but 329 per cent above the level of 
prices in the third quarter of 1914. 


In Paris, the monthly index numbers 
recorded a decrease in June, 1920, but 
the upward movement, continued with 
this exception until December, when a 
decline set in. In March, the index 
number was 6.1 per cent lower than in 
the preceding month, and 259 per cent 
higher than in July, 1914. 

Wholesale prices in France have 
fallen steadily since last September 


according to the index number calcu- 
lated by the French Statistical Office. 


Holland 
In Holland, the retail prices of 20 
articles have been declining since 


October, 1920, the index number in Feb- 
ruary having fallen 22 points below 
that for January. In Amsterdam, the 
cost of food for a working-class family 
shows a decrease in March, 1921, of 
0.3 per cent compared with the cost in 
the preceding month. As compared 
with 1913, the increase in the cost of 
food in Amsterdam is estimated at 99 
Per; cent... 


The downward movement in whole- ~ 


sale prices in Holland began in July, 
1920, the index figure for February, 
1921, being about 34 per cent below the 
figure for July, 1920, and about 89 per 
eent above that for July, 1914. 
Italy 

The Italian Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare publishes an index num- 
ber of retail prices of 21 articles in the 
most important towns, the latest figures 
available being for October, 1920, when 
the highest point during the year was 
reached. The index number for that 
month was 407 per cent above that for 


the year 1913 and about 6 per cent 


above that for September, 1920. 
The Municipal Labour Office at Rome 


‘reported an increase of 2.7 per cent in 
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the cost of food in March as compared 
with February prices, the increase over 
the first half of 1914 being estimated at | 
286 per cent. If the cost of clothing, 
fuel, lighting, rent, etc., is taken into 
consideration, the increase over the pre- 
ceeding month is 1.4 per cent and 284 
per cent above the pre-war figure. 


In Milan, the increase in March in 
the cost of food igs estimated by the 
Municipal Labour Office to have been 
4.5 per cent above the cost in February 


and 489 per cent higher than in the 


first six months of 1914. When other 
items are included in the calculation, 
such as fuel, lighting, rent and clothing, 
a somewhat smaller increase appears, 
the percentage increases above the pre- 
ceding month and above the pre-war 
figure, being 0.4 and 468 respectively. 


The index number of wholesale prices © 
in Italy calculated by Professor Bachi 
reached the high mark for the year in 
November, 1920, and a decline of 6 
points below it is recorded in January. 
Textiles, minerals and metals are large- 
ly responsible for the decrease, but 
vegetable foods have also declined 
slightly. Animal foods have increased 
18 points since November and a large 
increase is recorded in the group of 
miscellaneous vegetable products. 


Sweden 


The Swedish Department of Social 
Affairs reports a decrease in March of 
9 points in the index number of the 
cost of food, fuel, and lhght, the level 
of retail prices of these commodities be- 
ing estimated at 153 per cent above that 
for July, 1914, as compared with 162 
per cent in February. At the end of 
each quarter an estimate is made of the 
changes in the total family expenditure 
including rent, clothing, taxes and other 
items. On April 1, 1921, this calcu- 
lation showed an inerease of 149 per 
cent as compared with July, 1914, but 
a decrease of about 8 per cent from the 
level of the previous quarter. 

The decline in wholesale prices, which 
began in October, 1920, continued dur- 
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ing March, a drop of 25 per cent 
occurring during the month in the 
prices of coal and coke. There was an 
increase in the group of vegetable food- 
stuffs due to higher prices for meat and 
rye. Hides and leather fell below the 
level of 1914. 


Finland 


The index number of the cost of liv- 
ing in Finland is reported to have de- 
clined 90 points in February, 1921, be- 
low the level in December, 1920, when 
the highest point of the year was reach- 
ed. Food prices are falling more rapid- 
ly than prices of other commodities, but 
declines are also shown in clothing and 
fuel. Rents are reported considerably 
higher. The level of food prices was 
100.6 per cent and the general level of 
the cost of living 912.7 per cent higher 
than in July, 1914. 

Germany 

Wholesale prices in Germany were 
estimated by the Mrankfurter Zeitung 
in April, 1921, to be 14 times as high 
as in July, 1914, but there has been a 
general decrease since December, 1920. 
There has been a rapid decline in the 
textiles group, the index number for 
April, 1921, being 21 per cent below 
that for January, 1920, but prices were 
still 22 times as high as before the war. 
Inereases in the prices of milk and eggs 
- almost offset the fall in the prices of 
other foods during the month. : 


United States 


Retail prices of food in the United 
States continued to decline according to 
the index number published by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics at Wash- 
ington. The downward movement be- 
gun in August, 1920, brought the figure 
for March to 156, as compared with | 158 
for February and 100 for the year 1913. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
show declines to have been general dur- 
ing the months of March and April. 
The Bureau of Labour Statistics and 
the Federal Reserve Board reported in- 
dex numbers in March to be 162 and 
150 respectively, the corresponding 
figures for February being 167 and 154, 
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as compared with 100 in 1913, in each | 
case. Both The Annalist and Brad- 
street’s show increases in March, but re- 
port declines in April. Dun’s index 
number has indicated a continuous de- 
cline since May, 1920, amounting to 
86.7% wper. center Omi Maye (el maeiits 
index number reached the lowest point 
since November, 1916. It is stated, 
however, that more stability has- de- 
veloped in certain markets within re- 
cent weeks and there is now a disposi- 
tion to hold prices firmer in some 
quarters. The largest decline during 
April was in meats, and represented a 
falling off of nearly 11 per cent. All 
foodstuffs declined 5.2 per cent. Brad- . 
street’s index number for May 1 showed 
a decrease, metals and naval stores 
being up, but all the other groups were 
down. 


A ealeulation as to changes in the 
average cost of living in the cities — 
throughout the United States up to 
March, 1921, by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, an asso- 
ciation of employers indicates that the 
cost of all items in that month was 
68.7 per cent above July, 1914, food 
being up 56 per cent, rent 71 per cent, 
clothes 74 per cent, and sundries 890 
per cent. Since July, 1920, food had 
fallen 30 per cent, clothing 37 per cent, 
and all items 1714 per cent, while fuel 
and rent were higher. Fuel, however, 
fell 9 per cent since November, 1920. 


The Massachussetts Commission on 
the Necesaries of Life issues month- 
ly the results of a calculation as to the 
changes in the cost of living. The 
March figures showed a decline of 17.9 
per cent since July, 1920, when the 
peak was reached. The index number 
for all groups fell to 145.1 for March 
as compared with 158.6 for February, 
171.5 for January and 202.6 for July, 
1920. The index number for the cloth- 
ing groups fell to 208.2 for March as 
compared with 219.9 for January and. 
290.9 for July, 1920, The other groups 
showed ‘little change, inereases in rent 
offsetting a slight decrease in fuel in 
March. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED. DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1921 





A CCORDING to information received 

by the Department the industrial 
accident record for the first quarter of 
1921 shows 196 fatal accidents reported 
during that period as compared with 


329 during the previous quarter and 
303 in the corresponding quarter of 
1920. Of these fatalities, 70 occurred 
in January, 63 in February and 63 in 
March of this year as against 85 in 
January, 101 in February, and 116 in 
March of last year. In the steam rail- 
way service group, during the quarter, 
there were 38 deaths reported; in lum- 
bering, 31; and in mining and quarry- 
ing, 28. 


In addition to the accidents reported 
as occurring during the quarter, the De- 
partment also received information of 
19 additional fatal accidents pertaining 
to the year 1920, thus bringing the total 
industrial fatalities for that year up to 
1,189 instead of 1,170 as reported in the 
March issue of the Laspour GAZETTE. 
These accidents have been noted in a 
supplementary statement at the end of 
this article. 

The following statement does not 
necessarily include all the fatal indus- 
trial accidents that may have occurred, 
but it has been prepared from infor- 
mation received from all sources avail- 
able. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921 





ST ESE EES SRE ET 





























Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
MerTats, MacHingry and CoNnvery- 
ANCES— 
Moulder at steel plant............ Hamilton. Ontissscc ie Jan. 10| 54 /|Internal hemorrhage while raising 
mould. 
Employee at car foundry.......... Fort William, Ont...... ** 12) 33 |Fell from car. 
Employee at foundry............. Hann ton Ongeata Nanas ““ 14) 40 {Struck by falling casing when hook 
gave way. 
ISte reer cvs 3 HOS RR MTS Be Stellarton, N.S.........| ‘' 27] 39 |Crushed between engines. 
Employee at machinery plant...... MLOromtONOmtwusiw saan “28; 36 {Struck by falling mould. 
Employee at boiler works.......... Port Colborne, Ont..... Feb. 1{ 63 |Cut finger; infection. 
IGT aorta SResRSS eee One OE CLAN bes il Montreal, Que.......... “" 4) 49 |Fall of ladder. 
Labourer with railway company....|Rainy River, Ont....... Nt 7| 29. |Caught in shafting. 
Workman at furnace factory...... Port Colborne, Ont..... a Gal SRV ae? Crushed by falling casting. 
Crane operator at wire plant....... Hamilton, Onty svc. sae SL Gh eo Crushed by bundle. 
Employee at steel works...........|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....| ‘ 18]...... Caught between locomotive and coke 
} ; hopper. 
Millwright at steel plant........... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....|Mar. 24/...... Crushed between car and platform. 
' Workman at steel car plant........ Harniltony Ontiit..ne i 3} 40 |Crushed between steel and car. 
Labourer at steel car plant.........|Niagara Falls, Ont...... ef Ole Crushed by crane. 
Repairman at railway shop........ Montreal; Que. ance." a AI: te Ria Placed hand on fuse; electrocuted. 
Repairman at railway shop........ Charlottetown, P.E.I.... 9} 58 |Chain broke letting tender fall. 
Workman at locomotive works..... Kingston wiOntepinciia. ‘“ 25} 41 |Cut head; infection. 
Foops, ToBAccos anp Liquors: 
Elevator man at brewery.......... Montreal, Que.......... Jan. 22) 32 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Driver for milling company,....... CaniitonmOnt. erick: “* 25) +68 |¥Fell from wagon. 
Workman at cigar factory......... ondonwOnb assess nia. Heb: tte ots se. Crushed under press. 
Fireman at confectionery plant..... PondonsOntes wri we Mar. 4} 59 |Fell down into boiler room. 
Employee at candy factory........ Winnipeg, Man......... ‘© 12) 25 |Poisoned; drank Columbia spirits. 
CLOTHING AND LAUNDERING:— 
Operator at laundry ..22002..6.. Winnipeg, Man.,...... e.JMar. 7) 16 |Caught in >xtras‘or basket. 


~ 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 








Trade or Industry. Locality. _| Date. Age. Cause of fatality. 





Pup, PapreR AND FIBRE:— 





























‘ Fireman at paper plant........... Bspanola, Ontvven sue: Jan. Buried under coal. 
Screenitendert iy 4s Daweh anh eae Port. Alice, B:C. 7.4... 7u|heb. Clothes caught in moving shaft. 
Workman at paper plant.......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....|Mar. Struck on head by log. 


WoODWORKING AND FURNITURE:— 


Employee of sash factory.......... Granby,,,Quesscg. eas Jan. Shaft broke—struck by falling pulley 


CLaAy, GLASS AND STONE :— 
Labourer at cement plant.......... Point Anne, Ont........ Jan. 
Foreman at cement plant..........|Montreal Hast, Que.....|Feb. 
Employee at glass works.. ........|Thorold, Ont...-....... Mar. 


Struck on head by belt. 

Caught in line shaft. 

Electrocuted while inserting switch to 
start motor. 


Paints, O1rits, CHEMICALS AND Ex- 


PLOSIVES :— 
Vorteratanue plamie 4 4 se) nity oe Montreal, Quenaae.. . Jan. Explosion of steam boiler. 
Foreman at drug plant............ Montreal) Quem 4), een | Explosion of flashlight powder. 
Workman at salt works........... Goderich, Ont.......... m Fell off ladder. 
Crane operator at chemical plant...|Niagara Falls, Ont...... Mar. Caught between travelling crane and 


girder. 


Steam Rattway SERVICE:— 





Brakeman and fireman (2)......... Purtice, Ontaencererecace Jan. Collision. TAY, 

Braker ais sv cowie cu cerscee bern rors South Devon, N.B...... Ks Frightened horse; struck ‘by piling 
from load. 

IBTAKeMaNe eter las see ee eee Hogarth Onte. nese ie Fell under cars. 

Bralkcenra neoie ei ce, ee eee es eae Englehart. Ontsoeniaceee NY Fell from van. 

Biremany cee a eee SOM a Ottawa Ontos a aka. a Struck by engine. 

Wiorkimania eee ara: Pe) Pa Peles Mork Ontieecvy mae kee Struck by engine. ’ 

Gar Anspeccon sae tartrate see he ire este Kenorav Ont... ee cae 7 Fell from van; run over. 

Sectionmans/(iigiis ct eunuiee ures Romeow Bis hewn paella Buried by snowslide. 

ECHO ANA sis he oeehiape ale eyed ie ae RECAditt a Ont enua yeni me Struck by engine. 

Secticgnman ye ea cident gama inte Galt (Ont amor ue aa Cut thumb; infection. 

Sec tronmam se nateroe te aie. ipreselene ene Dd dy.tB Cyr ee se ae Pe Crushed under snow plough. 

1 Diatee boVets) Oa ay AWA s ARM at eesti vena rsa Boston Bar, B.C........|Feb. Rockslide caused derailment. 

Wistcb manic rrp clciatee ema iia b ese Cathedral’ B. Cx. Le ve Jumped from train and run over. 

@aricleanerswae hie eee en NiontrealOuen-ntek, cet at bn Crushed between cars. 

Sectionmaty. 3/6020 Wake oats ets Near Williams, Ont.....| “‘ Train struck hand car. 

Sec Honma Ds sec ices arse eevee Palmerston, Ont........ of Crushed between cars. 

N Ube ied OFLE HOWARTH ERLANG yee pecans a ANtghS Burlington Jct., Ont.....| “ Run down by train. 

Sreeial agent wi. wikis) ahblok Gaye aahae Turcot West, Que...... . Run down by train. 

Brakemianias Sitesi tae eens New Liskeard, Ont...... ‘i, Fell between wheels while applying 
brakes. 

WADOULEL <A aides Tee PP aS bpernes DiC. teie ek 4 Snowslide. 

Operator, fireman ,roadmaster (3)...| Mount Resplendent, 

PNG le Ol 0) Pai et. ie Snowslide. 

WVArdimant. <: nh cb eaewsnaee Pt. St. Charles, Que..... hy Crushed between cars. 

Sectionmaniavaa ial. pace eee Ae China (Bari BiC..4). ae Mar. Rockslide. 

SectiommMan cc cet aes Lachine, Que... ...ev. scr “ Fractured skull; jumped to avoid 
train at viaduct. 

Section mans w.liiciin. Seep ease Deneraauiee Sioux Lookout, Ont.... o Struck by train. 

Seetion foreman 9 as Acute ic dete Dorr, BiGe sie ko we 5 Struck by train. 

COOTIN ATA eh cy BS ULES Nea ds Ale dae, alae Monontow Ont.viee. ene sf Struck by car 

Garman rion teaver (dian tel. Beare Port Arthur, Ont....... te Strain. 

ATARI A Wl Meee Ae Ne ervey Stu John VN Bees lee: ye Fell from trestle. 

G@heelkereyy ye weak Sie ss uel mile ale Woodstock, Ont........ i Struck by train. 

Mayes baVatss alececice We SPN maha ane mg ego Urquhart Siding, N.S.:..| ‘‘ Derailment; engine struck open switch 

HOTEINSN he eee eek ore TAMU BT ee Grant i Ontiieene mele eile * Burned. i 

Brakeman Aja canted gs bei aie ts allt Marysville, Ont.........)  “‘ Struck by train when leaning out of 
window. 

Storekeeperd ss auuia a tcusersa tee ehtants St. Thomas, Ont........| ‘* 24] 28 |Struck by engine. 

Signal mancas scc.04 2) olen pues Abed Vaudreuil, Que....... ate | idem beee coal ereg Gee Ea Derailment of motor rail car. 

NAVIGATION :— 
IMarime'engineer- cir acieie: ces epels Cornwall; Ontae.e same Jan. 29) 39 /|Fellinto open hatchway. 


SLEV.EC OF Girt heh. tata taint ayey's dade els Stedohnt IN: Bathe corice Feb. 15} 42 |Fell through hatch. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 

















Trade or Industry. Locality. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRANSPORT:— : 
GATGED iso eps ee ee a amet eat aie Winnipeg, Man......... 
Weamstel ns (4.6010! » | te Separate ae Merial Altay ota saudi 
FWEATMSTOT ANS tireela eter due eyeih cugeileratenet a ote St. Albert, Alberta...... 
EMEA MSLCT VB. Cia Oeste teat wel avevenn! Seael « IWiaramenrtis. Cra aieicierciine 
Driverlof motortruck.. «..eees aes - St. Stephens, N.B....... 
Teamster....... + Hisd, MOD eRe ace StavobmeuNn: Boe cs reuse 
MINES, SMELTERS AND QUARRIES!— 
ING DUR cet MEE A ee Bs 8 ee Re Stellarton, NiS.2 s,s 
INEIT OL 2b see faust Re MU Aes, a eer Little Bras d’Or, N.S.... 
IW OUR Aa een ka Went cee Blairmore, Alta........ 
IAB Sats) ee ae Rr ads Sogn ee CLO Rai aes ci South Wellington, B.C... 
INETTIOR Wetec) SCA ey TOUR hats ah alrase Queensi@o7, N.Biya.e ene 
SEU SRE so ee ec ne tee aah y es Dominion No. 11, N.S... 
pabourer a binimes weaves on see tle Thetford Mines, Que.... 
ODE TICE. 2. eel hot ein eleke, » Bellevue, Altacd:3..6. 54): 
Workman at/quarry 3.28.40 id oe |La Tuque, Que......... 
IVETE TS (2).p AR ME), Baleieieros youth Mountain Park, Alta.... 
VEIN Er VER IAae PABeh, tle LAP ald Meee Nordecey Altay: ack 
I, GUYS eS eR eR 5 SNE ELL MERA CHES eee Commerce, Alta........ 
IMiming eENngIneer.|. ae asain tevelorae el Brulee Altavicc) ctor cake 
Goaleminer esis ee oe ee Bankhead, Alta........ 
Messenger), 24it nals iteine aS Thetford Mines, Que.... 
NVODERTIG Chet His ak Aesersy sates Gore els @oali@reek, B.Caa. 
MIM OTe s oc EES Mate he Hee ene WV estville, NB... 5+) 
IVEITICTET A REP Wee IUCN sae eee Canmore, Alta......... 
IMEC Re A IIER oe h Gareuapito cst ehetaers GoldenvillesiN.Sa.5.-o5: 
IMGT Cheers Gistaieh karen © ou cata ctel's Lethbridge, Alta........ 
WoaleViinere wench ee oe iste eee IPINGOs Waskiescsctes clas Ne 
Shooter apd: loader s/c emis 6 eye New Waterford, N|S.... 
Prillencen s sce. PRAGA Creighton Mine, Ont.... 
MGDOULCE No) sie cia eee naa Thetford Mines, Que.... 
INT IC KOTO ES citi alsa athens SHRI KRISH er Thetford Mines, Que.... 
Machine helper. s,setrds ot ane: Sudbury ,Onts..u..44 8 « 
QUSEEVIMANMA VaRiea elds siesta se aay Wentworth, N.S........ 
BuILDING AND CONSTRUCTION :— 
Driller with power commission..... Stamford; Ont.) 3.05.) 
Labourer with power commission. ..|Stamford, Ont........-. 
Road superintendent...........--- Thamesville, Ont....... 
Labourer with contractor.......... MomantoVOntes ¥ afer) evens 
Labourer with power commission...|Stamford, Ont.......... 
Employees at road construction (2).|Yunge Mills, Ont....... 
Workman with dredging company. .|St. Catharines, Ont... .. 
Steam he tersere ma ysnieue shuts: cclaleree roo Vancouver, B.C......... 
Steamfittertmencmmnnnin: chub iser ks ai St. Pierre aux Liens, Que. 
Workman with power commission.|Stamford, Ont.......... 
Foreman with power commission. ..|Stamford, Ont.......... 
Fireman with power commission....|Stamford, Ont.......... 
Labourer with power commission...|Stamford, Ont.......... 


Employee with power commission. .|Stamford, Ont.......... 
Employee of power commission..... Niagara Falls, Ont...... 


Labourer... (em bu seas ealadlas. harold pOntss. 5. ascites 
Painters ..473 ee hee ele OttawarOntes oa so ste 
Bridge foremantadl. prewi-s elle ee Hearst sOnt.s.. sce sae: 
Workman at pier construction...... South Devon, N.B...... 


JEADOUPFCT vu is z.ccc PURO ye eel eI ee Twanimatiss Ontas a. ost 









“69-40 

















Cause of fatality. 





Crushed by horse. 
Upsetting of a load of coal. 


Up setting of a load of hay. 
Fell from load. 

Truck skidded and overturned. 
Fell from wagon. 


Fall of rock from roof. 
Slipped on travelling slope. 


Caught between delivery belt and 
chute. 

Fall of roof. 

Crushed by descending cage. 

Fall of rock. 

Crushed between heavy stones. 


Crushed between moving cars. 
Premature blast. 
Gas explosion. 


Crushed by falling. coal. 


Caught between cage and shaft. 
Fall of rock. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of rock. 

Suffocation; cave-in. 

Fall of rock from roof. 


Fall of rock. 
Fall of rock. 


Drowned. 

Clay fell from roof of mine. 
Fall of stone from roof. 
Fall of rock. 

Struck by falling stone. 
Fall of rock. 

Fall of rock. 

Crushed by fall of rock. 


Crushed under car. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Fell off ladder. 

Fell from bridge. 

Premature blast. 

Fell off scaffold. 

Valve lifted and steam caused strangu- 
lation. 

Fell off scaffold. 

Run over by work train. 

Struck by car—fell off trestle. 

Collision—burned. 

Collision—burned. 

Pinned under a pile of lumber. 

Collision of work trains. 

Struck by derrick. 

Fell off ladder. 

Burned in boarding car. 

Fall. 

Crushed by bucket. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 














Trade or Industry. Locality. 
LUMBERING:— 

ree Pollet so. VG SE Ba Pe ae PortyArthur, Ont vc. 
Chotcermen ici cet yet won lea Mission iB. Crao cm yes 
Millman elise cial dade hi ied Northumberland Co., 

Fi INR ee EN We Ca RET aN 
READOUTET ai Meee Ue lon aoa uit | pat Vancouver, B:Gl.5.04. 4; 
eabourersy (2) eins Cee gears, Shee Bevan, SiC aeicascbnus 
DIORAOR Si wd WE OR AO La ine! NestosOntiangnen uo) 
IV COGS isn ee MeN AON OU ib Restigouche Co., N.B.... 
Sliperintendents i. dug eae sous Kitchener! BC. i024 
TOR OUCKER SLUG SVEN ot Un ne ys ny Mab PB Os ene il 
LB DOUTON i EN a ANNI, bi IL ah Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 
Workman hind Whe ii a Wah 4d Webbwood, Ont........ 
WVorkama n'a We elon werent bape ti WA Howardville, Man...... 
Poser Ohl is Miets edulis unl! Ladysmith) BiG) goes 
ESOS PATS OS Ue Wh Lenin Cae ant Timmins, Onts ius: 
DAO Meealg er sy PU Wi ie ND a Pritchard BiG. 0 vat: 
US aa Te ee OT colin Ban! banidias bat Kashaborne, Ont....... 
IDSA MATS WN ae ae or ik Uy sks Sie tick Sioux Lookout, Ont..... 
Lumberman suid Waser) facts ate Shabaqua, Ont......... 
Employee at sawmill.............. Windsor; Que) ori a! 
BOS Ser lei eae) CB AE dvulkwin Bayt Stave Falls, B.C........ 
Weorkman 0), 0004. Ns! ahvatinauadt Mississaga Ont......... 
TADOUTES Fe IML nis Slvr Haliburton, Ont........ 
Tramberiians) ta bigeye Miah aie in PindsayeOntey cast wee 
Lumbermany shy iuls aalw ly tlh aay, West Bay, Ont......... 
PAW OR El UI ee a te Maw il Widewater, Alta....... 
hi fere «cn Vs Bh Vea Pah ean ot RR FT Grand River, Ont....... 
Boller ie Seed Blab abtiash Rey Nuh Dy ih Headquarters, B.C...... 
Sawanill workker yi. )5/ cee es Woodville Mills, P.E.I... 
Sawmillworker ii. 4.) edwin us digit Belle’ River,’ PT 


Sawmill worker oe Ma do local Ellscroft, Alta. 


PuBLic UTILitTizs:— 
Operator with power commission. . .|Erindale, Oni 


Labourer at gas works........... ,|Montreal, Que.......... 
Messenger with telegraph company .|Ottawa, Ont............ 
Power house attendant............ PortyAlies,b. Ox venue 
PHO RIATI tS ed Whe ey Mi aa a PEE Kamloops. BiGigiie. nn 


PuBLic AND Muownicirpan Emptoy- 


MENT: — 
Beara eas G04 3! Gc IR ote Ottawa rtOntie.- oe ii 
LB OOUTOP HNN hd. iu SBC DOTNML | 0 Wilsonville, Ont........ 
Barer uh.) Sailer ale bait Winnipeg, Man......... 
LRN a(e kis 1c 1 le RO one ete North Temiskaming, Q.. 

AGRICULTURE :— 

HATING Tay CO wr Loe iio! Sy ada iad Near Brantford, Ont.,.. 
ie a tot: 26 J) eae aay cc Bowmanville, Ont....... 
Farmer's helpers & wie 4s sedis oad Hemmingford, Que...... 
Harmer's helpers Med evke eel ews Glen Sandfield, Ont..... 
RANCH Or Mek ia lay ded sonatas ia Abbotstord, B:G.. 0), 
PBINGP ea hy ls Aencrehe dawg ad be! Lacadie Station, Que... , 
Barh foremany iiss fai deity de uw nied Gleichen, Alberta...... 

Engineer at farm... 0)... 4).66 yee oc Near Chatham, Ont..... 
Pata Hand eye vii) ysl wive ashes Cote St. Paul, Que...... 


Farmer 


Lineman with power commission. ,.|Galt, Ont.............. 





SI YAR EME tA Gittardw@uew an ae 














Age. Cause of fatality. 





Raa Struck by falling tree. 
34 |Struck by snag. 
} 


58 |Drawn into barker knives. 
43 |Crushed by log from carriage. 
30-31/Tree fell causing pile of wood to upset 
on men. 
30. {Struck by tree. 3 
37 |Fell from log landing. 
35 |Struck by falling log. 
FEA Struck by falling tree. 
32 |Fell off log-dump. 
23  |Crushed under log. 
28 |Struck by misplaced shaft. 
35 |Fell and crushed between logs. 
40 {Struck on head by log. 
30 |Struck by falling tree. 
Wertanita (Gt Struck on head by tree. 
36 {Struck on head by tree. 
UN Tae Struck by falling tree. 
22 |Stomach punctured; stick caught and 
flew back from saw. 
45 |Struck by snubbing line. 
PRT as Struck on head by cable. 
46 |Struck by log. 





ae Sleigh slewed and load upset. 


SLE Struck by falling tree. 


21 |Struck by tree. 

60 |Drowned while clearing logs from waste 
weir. 

39 {Struck by falling limb. 

87 |Dam broke while at water wheel. 

67 |Septic poisoning; struck by breaking 
belt. 

27 |Struck by plank. 


31 |Fell from headgate. 

21 |Fell from pole. 

42 |Fellinto gas trap. 

51 |Struck by train. 

52 |Tree fell demolishing pump house. 
eta ls Electrocuted. 


ihe Burned at a fire 
bustion. 

30 |Crushed under gravel. 
ge Ly te Suffocated in fire. 

29 =|Fall from scaffold. 





50-50|Crushed by falling beam. 
44 |Struck by swinging door. 
40 |Struck by falling tree. 
54 |Crushed in threshing machine. 
38 |Explosion while blasting stumps. 
Perens Struck by train. 


21 |Overturning of wagon. 
47 |Caught in machinery. 
25 |Struck by falling tree. 
A eet HL Struck by falling beam. 
55 |Fell from top of barn. 
BP Struck by a belt. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 





Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 


FisHING AND HUNTING:— 
SReTimMe my (Ayer, Neva iets keene esi siclues PaciticnOCeal a.) tiecaiac POMONA bebe ante ae Vessel wrecked. 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADES :— : 














TER DOUE LUNN ver Uta taal testrca eay tole) aa tacos pali Island’ Cove, N:S...|Jani 4/00... Fell down stairs (died Mar. 29). 
Trucker at electric bulb factory. ..|Toronto, Ont........... ** 15! 55 |Crushed by descending elevator. 

Over 
(@pefoblal HOURS Che. AUR BOARS 2S kori a i Hae SE aT cate JOMNEUALT AL ae ie st ht ‘* 31} 21 |Burned; explosion of kerosene. 
Window-cleainer jst) cave\ieesceleye » PORORCO OMe are’. \s) «aa Feb. 5} 39 . \Fall. 
SOMME OCUOL Me tities Cait cleave ints TLoudom Ont setores oo | 10F 50 |Struck by falling timber. 
Window cleaner..... AES SEAN YN PP OROMbOR © Mi N Moraes Ake Mar. 8] 73. |Fell from ladder. 
YER GAT Ee OAL ASE Aer a RUSS ned ore Mainei@o., NABH ou ‘* 12) 19 |Caught in 4 rotary carriage. 
Vee hi pr x Ca tee nae wees even ty Soe dae ey ore Near Steveville, Alta,...|Feb 7|\Under | Discharge of a gun 

24 ni 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED FOR 1920. 


























| 
| at } 
Trade or Industry. | Locality. | Date | Age. Cause of fatality. 
TGIF EL? \latehcen bo TARE Peeled Pacis OMA PYRATA Ree Stave Bey NSB Cos ARN iMar. 1 | 36 [Struck by shingie bolt. 
ADAM er IIA AM Wa tarad hb ean woh thy a He aramst sy 2. |Reserve Mines, N.S..... Batyoyee MucSXU)iSeky BIO Fall of rock (died Jan. 10, 1921). 
MIEN: YUU IONE IN eee fereven sey nude witet etki n ceusiiey tee Ore Oe NB tele s ‘May 10| 36 |Embankment caved in sending engine. 
| into river. 
Smieltenmeane eevee en oe sree ie alee GalestawOnmbuc ite 2 6 su WAARER Gn ui a Asphyxiated 
Labourer at municipal quarry........ Grimsby, Ontie vise: ISSDoen aie core: Struck by box; fell into pit. 
abourerjat steel plants.02.....2u0st iCollingwood, Ont....... Hi 3| 65 |Burned by acid. 
TB Wb Rigi artes I PS Sg MAC, fo Pra aL eS iCaledonia Mines, N.S... | «  97| 90 |Jammed between tub and roof.’ (Died. 
Apr. 22, 1921). 
ARreerig raw ana cued Soke Nh, Ae Ake Coe 2 adie neal Westmoreland, Co., N.S.,Oct. 12} 21 Pinned under derailed engine. 
Gq Nigeh ete ats TOTES cues toons naTa ony Rael sea iene \Restigouche Co.,N.B...| ‘‘ 20} 33 |Run over by engine. 
‘ | Over 
VISE Tena dnt ap b ceca bake lawn ie ey ates he Comox MBG wastes. ere Oe EOIN Stmuck ibyicoal, 
WVIGOCSIMELTA CAS vite Aes Mitek te alana bee ue aes Northumberland Co., N.| 4 
RED AAU ee een CUA Nov. 7| 22. |Struck by falling tree, 
SEY OKO UIE hs aa ORR NSN En RR HAM EO Shide salen UN Ime aie 4 Sinise K 18| 37 |Fell from ladder (died Jan. 30, 1921). 
ROOUL OT iat s (dues A i gied Sia SAMA York Coy iIN.Bai ey) elon 26) 19. Buried under emhankment, 
TSA OUMLCI a ae Ure e refines eubeere te 2 Biba Gloucester Col N Bayo Dee. eae Ty. Fell striking back on stump. 
Workman with contractor........... Fortew iam, Onto sui se 6| 57. |Fell on rail; infected knee. 
Over 
Nila Ieee Chen Fe ee os Hast ie at aaye aie is es {Sie arhol ee eT eh ea ns ae 4 8| 21 |Explosion of gasoline tank. 
BVT OTICe TMM oie the a eines ede teteyewene sees ISt. MORITA ENG Toric rcelise ‘© 15) 53 (|Struck by stick thrown from electric: 
ie) FeAl fan. 7 
EU VOMIVORN, Fa. SN a8 Wiles dis’ ta eee PParOntoy Gm ius Umit M ott Veet g tals Collision (died Jan. 1, 1921). 
Over 
TPabounersits spt Ns See thesiae te. Near Spirit River, Alta..| “* 27] 21. |Fell from bridge. 
Accidents reported in yearly statement: 
Via VISS LO WILA SO WEes Cop Azeen TIED teeta erate lovee dau eoler'aite catia: lowe levine Ailahie, Shecheliny obiopau satay aleve af eL 7) 
MimpIcINeNTALY LS TOL LOLOL. ay steers vile soshain Mintmtavaners wr wake lehsiies lele(abara dean ee 19 
‘Total fatal accidents reported Fim TODOS hes eke A OE, ED ec 1,189 
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MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF i921 


MMIGRATION.—The following _ state- 
ments compiled from information 
furnished by the Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization give details 
as to the total immigration into Canada 
during the first quarter of 1921. For 
purposes of comparison the figures for 
the previous quarter and for the corres- 
ponding quarter in 1920 are also given: 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1921. 












































Other 
British | From coun- | Totals 
U.S.A. tries 
1921 

MANUAL WMAP rab ihtis oe oes 987 Vivo 1,515 4,253 
ebruary a ckeltsis wets ee 1,380 1,936 2,012 5,328 
PVP GH a Air dei, atckeder ercte otc ote 4,865 4,292 1,852 | 11,009 
, 7,232 | 7,973 | 5,379 | 20,590 

Last quarter, 1920.....: ‘0 | 214,265 9,317 9,300 | 32,882 
First quarter, 1920......... 8,774 8,786 2,055 | 19,615 





The table on page 749 vives the 
nationality, sex and destination of all 
immigrants entering Canada during the 
first quarter of 1921. 


HomestEaD Entrizs.—During the 
first quarter of 1921 there were 769 
homestead entries recorded in the Pro- 
vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British ‘Columbia, as compar- 


ed with 1,310 for the last quarter of 


1920, and 815 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1920. The statement op- 
posite shows the number and national- 
ity of those who took up homesteads in 
the various provinces during the first 
quarter of- 1921, 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY PROVINCES AND NATIONAL 1 
ITY OF HOMESTEADERS DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 192 

















i. 
oe at a 
a i 8 | 3 
4 Hy gta S 
Nationality. sia Eee is 
SN Sig 1 ret ae 
Plal2i2/3 
Sinixtiag!|e 
| a4 
Canadians from Ontatio.. .3.....)..1.. 10 31, 36 2| 79 
‘5 ‘ RICH CC 8 a etches vena 6) Sh dst ul ieee 
ee NS NOVA EO UIA s.Juiels eur aiblae L7G) aL de 
fo" New Brunswick... 5,2... 1 Aland wesc tehml sch Mat 
ir “Prince Edward Island.... Lee tae 6 
Dit Noe oERDEDODN Lt root sata 17}: Ot mete 28 
a “  Saskatchewan........... PA a td eis te 19 
nf ie ‘Albertatiet ahs eae ae Aer, 27). 27 
7 ay) British Columbiaeeee ence baer A RN Le 
Persons who had previous entry.........] 14) 42) 85 4) 145 
Wewioundlandersa ams Way Seek elie Rian Lees 1 
AVMONICUNE 25 aki, Felen ts Se ote cote 3| 41) 94). 3] 141 
EMS lish eran cL tech d amen ns een Se) ee ee 21; 26: 52 10} 108 
COLGH. Se ihe ls ol) dann yet se eae rate ied 5; 16) 14 1} 36 
TPIS AR Fae catte, So eee ete oe ate Ran Aa idis ties 
Brenehoc) 05.) ca lake btebeti (vitae eo ape etd. Deas Pia 2 
Belgtanstwis; sce be. eee Gari: ae mas De 215 wane 1| 5 
DISS oe cake Gh ae Mapes etait eee dente 1 ss ea 2 
ROUMENIANS, arene ie ck Ae eee eae asl 1 2 3 
GETMANS Wet ce bec ee ee ee ae 1 oan 5 
Austro-Hungarians............ Re ee TIP SLO ET i 2 34 
Danes (other than Icelanders)....:..... Bae alae ibs 3 
Icelanders thu a= eae May ey eee: | RN aren el EAU 3 
SWECES on ao Measgacte Cece cet She ae ora ee SI) Cereal Mre 
Notwesianscc:caw ones scien Ohh Atanas 1) 13 
Russians (other than Finns)............ sae tabe Glee cee ] 
Nb O6Et Mam tay Ap ae cee SLT Do a La SMI Tarp 1 Lay ade 554 1 
POLCS AEN. wring oN URE a. Meae pion sae af 2 1 4 
103} 228) 405 33] 769 








Total homestead entries, first quarter, 1921:— 


EW OVECS cy 504 AW Aneta a rt ae eM ee ae 237 

GOUT ya aye ere tetck teenie ho See as ee 237 

IM aroha ry tisk y came) oa ae ee ae Me 295 

769 

Total homestead entries, last quarter, 1920........ 1,310 
Total, homestead entries, first quarter, 1920.......... 815 


Lanps PatentED.—According to in- 
formation supplied by the Department 
of the Interior with respect to letters 
patent covering Dominion lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon Territory, 
the number of patents issued during the 
first quarter of 1921 was 5,181, and the 
number of acres was 800,594, as com- 
pared with 4,377 patents and 674,969 
acres in the last quarter of 1920, and 
5,326 patents and 817,542 acres in the 
corresponding quarter of 1920. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 





THE three legal decisions which are 
summarized below have reference 
respectively to the power of municipali- 


ties to grant bonuses to retiring em- . 


ployees, the liability of an employer 


for an injury to an employee during 
meal hour, and the liability of an em- 
ployer for an injury to a workman. 
placed in a dangerous position. 


A municipality may grant reasonable bonuses to retiring employees without express. 
power to do so 


The Finance Committee of the City 
Council of Edmonton, acting on a report 
of the city commissioners, had recom- 
mended the payment of a bonus of $1,- 
000 to each of three employees on their 
retirement from the service of the city. 
An elector of Edmonton then brought 
an action against the city and the city 
treasurer asking for an injunction to 
restrain them from paying these bonuses. 
A temporary injunction was granted and 
the matter was afterwards referred by 
agreement to the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta for final 
judgment. 


The only: specific reference in the Ed- 
monton charter to the question of grant- 
ing bonuses to retiring employees is con- 
tained in section 57 which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Council may grant any 
officer of the city, who has been in the 
service of the city, including its pre- 
vious existence as a town, for at least 
twenty years, and who, while in such 
service has become incapable through 
age or illness of efficiently discharging 
the duties of his office, a sum not ex- 
ceeding his aggregate salary for the last 
three years of his service as a gratuity 
upon his dismissal or resignation.’’ ; 


The plaintiff contended that masmuch 
as the statute had expressly given power 


to grant a gratuity in specified cases” 


there must be implied the prohibition 
against the granting of one in any other 
case which does not come within the 
words of the section. In the opinion of 
the court the legislature in passing this 
section was not considering the or- 


dinary case of a comparatively small 
gratuity, but what it was obviously in- 
tending to do was to authorize the pay- 
ment of an extremely large bonus or 
gratuity where an official had served 
for 20 years, and age or illness prevented 
further efficient service. With respect _ 
to one of the retiring employees, who | 
was a city commissioner and who re- 
signed on account of his ill health, the 
court held that he might be considered 
an officer within the meaning of this. 
section, and that as he had served for 


21 years and resigned on account 
of his health his bonus might be 
authorized by the section. The other 
two gratuities, however, were not 


authorized within the meaning of 
the section. The court held that that. 
only meant that in their case the council. 
had not especial authority to give them. 
as much as three years’ salary. In 
considering the question whether the 
city council had a general power to 
grant reasonable gratuities to its em- 
ployees the court pointed out that by 
section 221 the council was authorized 
to ‘‘make by-laws and regulations for 
the peace, order, good government andi 
general welfare of the City of Edmon- 
ton.’? Under a similarly wide clause 
it had been held elsewhere that some 
such payments could be lawfully made. 
It was further held by the court that 
as the City of Edmonton carried on 
business undertakings or so-called ‘‘utili- 
ties’’ which used formerly to be carried 
on by private business companies, it was: 
the law of trading corporations rather 
than that of municipal corporations. that. 


May, 1921 


might be more properly applied. Under 
the Iaw of trading corporations a 
gratuity to employees in the case of joint 
stock companies can be given without 
express powers. The principle was quoted 
from another judgment ‘‘that where 
there are directors of a trading com- 
pany these direetors necessarily have in- 
cidentally the power of doing that which 
is ordmarily and reasonably done in 
every such business with a view to get- 
ting either better work from their ser- 
vants or with a view to attracting cus- 
tomers te them.’ 


The eourt was of the opinion that 
this prineiple ought properly to be ap- 
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plied to municipal corporations which 
carry on such operations as are con- 


ducted by the City of Edmonton. The 
only possible doubt would seem to lie 
in the fact that the servants in question 
were retiring from the service, but the 
payment was held to be proper on ac- 
count of the probable encouragement to 
employees generally, to those who still 
remained in the service and not merely 
those who at the moment received the 
gratuity. The judgment of the court, 
therefore, was that the injunction should 
be dissolved and the action dismissed 
with costs. (Alberta—Bellamy vs. City 
of Edmonton.) 


A werkman imjured during meal hour at a place permitted by employer and under 


control of foreman may recover compensation under Quebec Aci 


A. painter was injured by the ex- 


plosion. of a gasoline stove when he was 


taking his lunch in a tool shed near the 
building on which he was employed. He 
brought an action in the Superior 
Court at Montreal for compensation 
against his employer under the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. It was 
claimed by the employer that the stove 
in, question was in a shed separated 


from the house where the work was be-. 


ing done, that it was not for the use of 
the employees, that the accident did not 
oceur im the course of employment but 
during the hour of lunch, which the 
plaintiff should have taken at home or 
in a restaurant and not at the place of 
work, or at least if he chose the latter 
place he did so at his own risk. 


It was held by the court that it was 
the regular practice for the men to take 
their lunch in the tool shed and that the 
stove was used by the men with the 
knowledge and consent of the defendant 
to warm wp their dinner and to heat 
water for their tea. 


The Judgment was in part as follows: 
““The aet governs injuries to workmen 


rising out of accidents happening by 
reason of or in the course of their work.. 
The term ‘work’ is treated in our juris-- 
prudence as being synonymous with. 
‘employment,’ and it is settled that the 
employment is not broken by an in- 
terval of rest, and still less so by time 
taken for a meal, particularly if the 
meal is taken upon the works, or, in 
case of an outside contract such as now 
in question, at a place permitted by the 
employer and under the control of a 
foreman. The accident upon which this 
action is based happened during the in- 
terval for dinner and at a place desig- 
nated by the defendant in the usual way 
as the place where the workmen should 
take their meals, and under the super- 
vision of a foreman, and it, therefore, 
comes within the ambit of the plain- 
tiff’s work.’’ | 


The plaintiff’s action was accord- 
ingly maintained and the defendant 
was condemned to pay him the sum of 
$103.95 and $33 per annum from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919, and costs. (Quebec— 
Boucher vs. Bourdon.) 
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Employers are not entitled unnecessarily to expose their servants to danger 


A labourer under the instruction of 
a foreman was excavating earth be- 


neath a frozen surface when the top 
erust fell and injured him. He brought 
action in a court in Alberta against his 
employer for damages for personal in- 
juries under the Common law. 


At the close of the evidence for the 
plaintiff, the case was taken from the 
jury and the action dismissed on the 
ground that there was no evidence of 
negligence. The plaintiff appealed 
against this judgment and the case was 
‘heard in the Appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. It was 
held by the Court, with one judge 
dissenting, that in this class of work 
the foremen were under a legal duty to 
go further in the way of anticipating 
danger than the day labourers under 


their control could be expected to do; 
that the jury could have properly held 
that by having a man watching above 
and giving warning when the crust was 
about to break the accident would have 
been avoided, and that the jury could 
have reasonably held that a prudent 
foreman would have anticipated the 
moment: when the frozen crust was 
about to fall and warned the workmen. 
The opinion in another case was cited 
that ‘‘Employers are not entitled un- 
necessarily to expose their servants to 
danger which they can escape only by 
constant vigilance and unfailing alert- 
ness.”? It was therefore held that the 
trial judge erred in withdrawing the 
ease from the jury. The appeal was 
therefore allowed with costs and a new 
trial was ordered. (Alberta—Dickey 
vs. Canadian National Ratlways.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
a review of the First 
Annual Report of the Director of Tech- 
nical Edueation for Canada, issued by 
the Department of Labour, and a sum- 
mary of recent labour legislation in the 
provinces of Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

At the beginning of May, unemploy- 
ment among trade ‘unions was 16.27 
per cent of the total membership as com- 
pared with 16.48 at the beginning of 
April and 2.52 at the beginning of May, 
1920. According to returns received 
from over 5,000 firms there was a slow 
but steady improvement in the volume 
of employment, although conditions as 
compared with the same month in 1920 
were noticeably less favourable. 


The cost’ of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods continued to decline, 
averaging $12.25 at the beginning of 
May as compared with $12.68 in April, 
$16.65 in May, 1920, $13.53 in May, 
1919, and $7.42 in May, 1914. The index 
number of wholesale prices for May fell 
to 247.3, as compared with 253.7 for 
April, 356.6 for May, 1920, 284.1 for 
May, 1919, and 136.3 for May, 1914. 

The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater than-during April and 
also greater than during May, 1920. 
There were in existence during the 
month 45 strikes, involving about 8,238 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 


The month 
in brief 


of 163,520 working days. At the end 
of the month there were on record 26 


strikes involving about 6,709 work- 
people. 

Proceedings During the month of 
under the May the Department re- 
Industrial ceived four applications 
Disputes for the establishment of 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation, and 


further appointments 
were made in connection with applica- 
tions which had been received during 
previous months. 


A meeting of repre- 
sentatives of employers 
and employees in the 
building trades of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, was re- 
cently held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the formation of a joint indus- 
trial council along the lines approved 
at the Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industries held at Ot- 
tawa, on May 3-6. The proposal was 
favourably received and a sub-committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution for 
ratification at a future meeting. 


Proposed Joint 
Council in 
Calgary build- 
ing trades 


A eonference of re- 
presentatives of the local 
unions of the United 
Mine Workers of Amer- 
iea of District 18 was 
held at Calgary during the month 


District 18, 
U.M.W. of A. 
given full local 
autonomy 
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of June for the purpose of considering 
the restoration of local autonomy to the 
District. At this conference full au- 
tonomy was restored to the District by 
the International Executive which had 
been administering its affairs since July, 
1919. <A constitution was adopted and 
steps are now being taken for the election 
of district officers. 


Following conferences 
with representatives of 
companies operating re- 
frigerating plants the 
Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has made regula- 
tions for the protection of employees in 
these plants, which become operative on 
July 1. The regulations provide that a 
safety valve must be attached to all re- 
frigerating machines to relieve the pres- 
sure when it reaches or exceeds 250 
pounds; that another valve be attached 
to provide an escape for ammonia fumes 
in case of fire; that gas masks of a type 
approved by the Board be provided for 
workmen entering rooms in which am- 
monia is in use; and that employers 
must test their safety valves and other 
apparatus for the prevention of ac- 
cidents at least once a year, and gas 
masks once a month, and submit to the 
Board a report of the tests in each ease. 


Safety rules for 
cold storage 
plants in 
Alberta 


Dominion Coal 
Workers’ Relief 


Association 


The organization by 
the employees of the Do- 
minion Coal Company of 
Nova Scotia under the 
name of the Dominion Coal Workers’ 
Relief Association, was noted in the 
Lapour Gazerre for May, 1919, page 
002. At the conclusion of the second 
year of its existence the organization 
reports a membership of 6,128, an in- 
crease of 766 over the previous year, 
three-fourths of the employees of the 
company being now members of the 
Association. During the past year the 
amount of sick benefit paid weekly was 
raised from $6 to $9 for the first six 
months, from $3 to $4.50 for the fol- 
lowing six months, and from $2 to $2.25 
for the two years thereafter. One hun- 
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dred dollars from the company and $50 
from the government are also paid in 
death benefits, the widow further receiv- — 
ing $8 a month for five years and $3 a 
month for each child under the age of 
14 years. The receipts of the Association 
are made up of weekly contributions 
from the employees of $1 per month 
and 25 cents a month per member from 
the company, together with a further 
grant from the Provincial Government,’ 
the amount of which is proportionate to 
the quantity of coal raised. During the 
past year the total revenue was $122,718, 
of which sum $88,753 was from mem- 
bers’ contributions, $20,596 from the 
Dominion Coal Company, $138,546 from 
the Provincial Government and $4,824 
from interest. The financial  state- 
ment shows an estimated surplus at the 
end of the financial year, after allowing 
for liabilities incurred for the families 
of deceased members, of $84,320. The 
excess of income over expenditure and 
liabilities was about $50,000. 


Canadian 
National Coun- 
cil on Child 
Welfare 


A meeting of the pro- 
visional executive of the 
Canadian National 
Council on Child Wel- 
fare was held at Ottawa 
on May 30, at which a basis of organiza- 
tion was approved and a permanent 
executive was appointed. It was decided 
to hold a meeting of the Council in 
Montreal in the autumn. It was recom- 
mended that sub-committees be ap- 
pointed on child hygiene, the child in 
industry, education and recreation, the 
neglected delinquent and defective child 
and the ethical development of the child. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. J. Arthur McBride, Mont- 
real; vice-presidents, Miss Elizabeth 
Breeze, Vancouver, and Mrs. William 
Todd, Orillia; secretary, Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, Toronto; treasurer, Mme. Jules 
Tessier; executive, five to be appointed 
in October, Mrs. Richard Hooper, St. 
John; Mrs. N. C. Smillie, Ottawa; Dr. 
R. E. Wodehouse, Toronto; Rev. H. 
Thomas, Toronto, and a representative 
from the Trades and Labour Congress. 
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Aceording to London 
press despatches the 
British Minister of la- 
bour recently gave par- 
ticulars of the wage reductions which 
have been carried into effect in Great 
Britain during the first four months of 
the current year. Nearly all of these 


Wage reduc- 
tions in Great 
Britain in 1921 


reductions were agreed upon after con-_ 


ferences of Joint Industrial Councils, 
or, where these did not exist, between 
employers’ associations and trade unions. 
The total number of workers affected is 
estimated at 1,750,000, fifty-one trades 
being represented. The reductions fell 
under one of the three following cate- 
gories: (1) Reductions under agree- 
ments whereby wages vary in accordance 
with the Ministry of Labour’s index 
number for ‘‘cost of living.’’ . Under 
this head came 650,000 railway workers, 
with a wage reduction of 4 shillings per 
week; over 200,000 wool workers, with 
4 reductions of 10 per cent on base rates, 
totalling 12 shillings per week for men, 
and 8 shillings per week for women; 
civil engineering trades, with a reduc- 
tion of 1d. to 3d. per hour; 50,000 
hosiery workers, with a reduction in 
their bonus of 1d. in the shilling. (2) 
Reductions made in accordance with 
sliding scales based on thé selling price 
of the commodity. The chief example 
under this head was the iron and steel 
industry in which about 125,000 workers 
were affected by reductions ranging from 
22 per cent to 66 per cent on standard 
rates, equivalent to a reduction of 714 
per cent to 20 per cent on current earn- 
ines. (38) Reductions by agreements be- 
tween employers’ associations and trade 
unions. Under this head came 250,000 
workers in shipyards, with a reduction of 
6 shillings per week for time workers and 
15 per cent for piece workers. Reports 
from other sources indicate that the 
12 months’ wages agreement in the 
cotton trade has expired. The increase 
given on May 6, 1920, was 70 per cent 
on standard rates, which was equivalent 
to 28 per cent on the wages current at 
the time. A decrease is now proposed 
of 95 per cent on standard rates, equi- 
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valent to 6 shillings in the pound on a 
full week’s wage. The wages now being 
paid are 215 per cent above the standard 
rates. 


The National Wages 
and Conditions Council 
for the Building Trades 
of Great Britain which 
met in London, on April 
22 and May 5 and 6, issued the follow- 
ing joint statement with reference to 
negotiations for changes in wages: ‘‘ The 
National Wages and Conditions Council 
has considered the references to it of 
the notices pending for alterations of 
wages and conditions, and although, 
owing to the complexity of the matters 
submitted, the council has not yet com- 
pleted its labours, it has arrived at the 
following decisions and adjourned until 
May 31, when it expects to be in a posi- 
tion to complete the business. The coun- 
cil had before them the fact that upon 
the present day cost of living there is 
warrant for a reduction under the slid- 
ing seale of 8d. per hour, but as an 
interim award the reduction: indicated 
in the following resolution has been 
given: ‘The council agreed that the 
wages of craftsmen and labourers be re- 
duced 2d. per hour as and from May 
16, and that the wages of labourers be 
reduced a further ld. per hour as from 
July 1, and that this meeting stands 
adjourned until May 31, when the dif- 
ference between the rates of craftsmen’s 
and labourers’ wages will be further con- 
sidered and decided.’ In the interim, 
a joint committee of employers and la- 
bourers, with a representative of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, shall meet to inquire into 
the operation of any reduction of la- 
bourers’ wages and the effect such re- 
duction would have on the lower paid 
districts in order that the minimum shall 
not fall below an agreed amount. It was 
further agreed that both parties in the 
meantime shall endeavour to arrive at 
a recommendation as regards hours of 
work, which will be considered at the 
July meeting of the council.’’ 


National Build- 
ing Trades 
Agreement in 
Great Britain 
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The Agreement applies to the whole 
of England, Scotland and Wales and is 
the first which has been come to in the 
Industry on a national basis, the pre- 
vious methods of negotiation being on a 
district basis Consideration of the em- 
ployers’ application for an extension of 
the 44-hour working week was adjourned 
to May 31. 


It is announced that 
the three British rail- 
waymen’s unions,—the 
National Union of Rail- 
waymen, the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ As- 
‘siciation — have signed an agreement 
with the companies, which provides that 
when the railways are de-controlled 
joint councils of officials and employees 
are to be formed to deal with various 
questions. The carrying out of the 
agreement is conditional as to its main 
provisions on the understanding that the 
Railways Bill to be introduced in the 
House of Commons shall contain no 
other reference to management or con- 
ditions of service than those embodied 
in the agreement; that is to say, the 
demand for representation on boards of 
directors made by the railwaymen’s 
leaders will be forgone in favor of joint 
councils of officers and elected em- 
ployees. The precise functions of the 
joint councils are not yet determined, 
but will be generally on the lines of 
Clause 16 of the Whitley Report. The 
new agreement provides for the con- 
tinuation of the Central and National 
Wages Boards until otherwise determin- 
ed by twelve months’ notice not to be 
given until January 1, 1922. Hach of 
the parties to the agreement will have 
separate representation on the boards. 
In default of agreement between the 
unions concerned and the individual 
railway companies on the questions of 
rates of pay, hours of duty, and condi- 
tions of service, matters in dispute will 
be referred to the Central and National 


Joint Industrial 
Councils for 
Railways in 
Great Britain 
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Wages Boards, provided that the consti- 
tution for that body does not prejudice 
any rights to raise any point relative to 
the issue. In dealing with matters of 
discipline, it has been agreed that em- 
ployees shall be permitted to state their 
case, to call witnesses, and to advance 
extenuating circumstances before the of- 
ficials of the company before a final de- 
cision is arrived at. Cases of doubt will 
be placed before the higher officials of 
the company and a right to appeal in 
writting to a superior officer is provided 
for. If an employee desires, he can be 
heard in person and be accompanied as 
spokesman by a fellow-workman in his 
own grade, or by a headquarters’ official 
of his trade union. The details of the 
joint council scheme are being handled 
in detail by a committee composed of 
six representatives of the companies and 
six of the unions which met in London 
on May 20 to work out details and which, 
after reporting progress, adjourned to 
May 30. 


Non-manual 
workers seek 
recognition in 
industrial 
disputes 


At an emergency con- 
ference of the National 
Federation of  Pro- 
fessional, Technical, Ad- 
ministrative and Super- 
pervisory Workers of 
Great Britain resolutions were passed 
as follows: (a) Expressing disapproval 
of the neglect to call into co-opera- 
tion professional and supervisory work- 
ers in initiating proposals for changes 
in the industries in which they are in- 
volved, although when a dispute takes 
place the support of staff workers was 
expected by both sides, and demanding 
that representatives of such workers 
should participate in all conferences and 
negotiations between employers (or the 
State) and employees which involved 
non-manual workers, and: (b) express- 
ing the opinion that satisfactory wages 
and conditions of employment can only 
be established by negotiation and agree- 
ment between the employers and the 
organizations representing the workers. 
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The International La- 
bour Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1921, contains a 
resumé of legislation 
enacted by the United 
States congress in respect to industrial 
rehabilitation. This legislation com- 
prises the Vocational Education Act, and 
its amendment, of 1917, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1918 and _ its 
amendment of 1919, and the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920, (see LABouR 
GazeTrTE, August 1920, p. 1025) ad- 
ministered by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, established under 
the Act of 1917, and composed of the 
Secretary of Labour, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the United States 
Edueation, and three citizens appointed 
by the president to represent respectively 
agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial, and labour interests. 


Industrial re- 
habilitation 
laws of United 
States Congress 


According to a recent 
report of the presiding 
judge of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Re- 
lations, (see Lasour GazeTTe March, 
and May, 1920, pages 300 and 550) the 
Court tried 26 formal lawsuits during 
the first year of its operation, and 
in every case its findings were ac- 
cepted by both parties, and there 
was no appeal He states that the 
work in the mining industry, during 
that period, was hampered by the bitter 
opposition of radical labour leaders, but, 
‘‘nevertheless, during the whole year 
from February 1, 1920, to February 1, 
1921, no strike of coal miners had been 
ealled by union leaders,’’ and the pro- 
duction of coal in Kansas in 1920 ‘‘is 
at least 20 per cent greater than in 
1919.’’ . During the year two. small 
strikes were called in Kansas by mem- 
bers of the miners’ board. The parties 
ouilty of calling these strikes were pro- 
secuted in the District Court, the juris- 
diction of the Industrial Relations Court 
being confined to the matter of industrial 
controversy and investigations into in- 
dustrial conditions. 


Kansas Court 
of Industrial 
Relations 
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An edueational pro- 
gsramme to help estab- 
lish a_ better under- 
standing between work- 
ers and employers has 
recently been adopted 
by the Executive Couneil of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour It aims to: 
(1) Minimize unemployment and the 
‘‘turnover’’? in industry by scientifice 
study of labour needs, seasonal occupa- 
tions, working conditions with special 
reference to the human element in in- 
dustry, and the processes of production ; 
(2) amend immigration laws to provide 
for elastic regulation of immigration, 
based on labour supply and demand; 
(3) edueate employers to the view 
that only through trade unionism 
ean industry be stabilized and radi- 
ealism eliminated; (4) repeal ‘‘op- 
pressive and restrictive legislation’’ now 
in effect and prevent enactment of 
similar laws in the future, on the theory 
that such legislation causes unrest in- 
stead of curing it; (5) establish joint 
industrial councils in the various indus- 
tries, made up of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and work- 
ers, to consider all problems relating to 
their particular industry and act in an 
advisory capacity to the industries them- 
selves, the public and legislative bodies; 
(6) maintain’ wages at present levels; 
(7) “‘humanize’’ mdustry by awaken- 
ing the worker’s personal interest in his 
work. 


Educational 
programme 
for American 


labour 


Arbitration A eoneiliation and 
bill for Ger- arbitration measure re- 
many cently introduced in the 

German Reichstag pro- 
vides for the establishment of joint con- 
ciliation and arbitration commissions 
composed of employers and workers. 
These commissions shall include local 
and regional commissions, and at the 
head of the organization shall be the 
Federal Conciliation and Arbitration de- 
partment (Reichseinigungsamt). No 
strike or lockout may be declared before 
an appeal has been made to a commis- 
mission. The decision of the commis- 
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sion, however, shall not be binding upon 
either party, except in public utilities 
such as gas, electricity or waterworks, 
and in certain agricultural cases. <A 
strike or lockout may be declared only 
after a vote has been taken by secret 
ballot, and by’ a three-fourths majority 
of the voters, and this decision may take 
effect only after a definite interval of 
time. 

In 1902, a Supreme 
Council of Labour was 
constituted by the par- 
liament of Italy. This 
body has been subject to 
eriticism on the grounds that its powers 
were purely consultative and its mem- 
bership included no direct representa- 
tives of the classes concerned. Various 
schemes for its reform have been pro- 
posed. On November 10, 1920, Signor 
Labriola, Minister of the Department of 
Labour, introduced a bill, the main 
features of which were as follews: (1) 
The preservation of the consultative 
character of the existing Council but 
with power to propose bills to the Gov- 
ernment on its own initiative; (2) 
power to conduct inquiries in regard to 
the cost of production in industrial 
establishments; (3) power to act as 
arbitrator in serious economic disputes ; 
(4) creation of a section for mdustries 
administered by the state; (5) elimina- 
tion of all members other than class re- 


Proposed 
National Coun- 
cil of Labour 


of Italy 


presentatives; (6) election by general 
vote of members of organizations; (7) 
equality of class representation; (8) 


election within each class by the system 
of proportional representation. 

This scheme was opposed in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by various parties as 
inadequate. The trade unionists espe- 
cially criticized it because it failed to 
give the Council any powers of decision 
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and because only representatives of op- 
posing interests, namely, employers and 
workers, were eligible for membership. 


The bill was referred to a Commission of 


the Chamber of Deputies, which is en- 
gaged in framing counter-proposals 
based on the various political and labour 
points of view. 


Compulsory The Norwegian Gov- 
arbitration ernment recently decid- 
abolished in ed not to renew the 
Norway ‘‘provisional’’ Compuls- 


ory Arbitration Act, 
which has been in force since 1916. It 
was passed in that year, largely in order 
to deal with widespread disputes in the 
engineering, mining and superphosphate 


. industries, the introduction of such a 


measure having been the subject of agita- 
tion ever since 1909. The Act was re- 
newable annually, and the period ex- 
pired on April 1.. The decision to allow 
it to lapse is stated to be largely due to 
its unsatisfactory working in the indus- 
trial conflicts of the past year. 


At the International 
Conference on the Wel- 
fare of Women and Children which 
will be held at Geneva during the last 
week of June under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, Mrs. Obed Smith, 
wife of the Canadian Immigration Com- 
missioner, London,. England, has been 
appointed by the Dominion Government 
to represent Canada. 


Jottings 


A Department of Labour has recently 
been established at Bombay, India, with 
Mr. Findlay Sharras, formerly Director 
of Statistics in India, as Labour Com- 
missioner. This department was set up 
after consultation with the chairman of 
the British Industrial Court, and is in- 
tended for intelligence purposes and to 
help in the settlement of disputes. 


Ata recent conference of labour lead- 
ers of the United States it was decided 
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to establish a resident workers’ college 
at Katona, N.Y., to be known as the 
‘‘New Brookwood’’. The object of this 
college is to provide for the American 
labour movement, from the ranks of the 
workers, a body of trained, responsible 
and liberally educated men and women. 


At the Sixth National Convention of 
Industrial Engineers, held at Milwaukee 
on April 27 to 29, a discussion took 
place on the question of a better term 
for ‘‘ Welfare Work’’ that would cover 
all the activities carried on by employers 
for th betterment of their employees and 
that would not be so objectionable to the 
workers. The term ‘‘Mutual Service”’ 
was finally agreed upon. 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
has recently issued a report which in- 
dicates that fewer lives were lost in metal 
mine accidents in the United States 
during 1919 than in any previous year 
for which accident statistics have been 
compiled. In 1919, the number of men 
killed was 468 and the number injured 
was 31,006, as compared with 646 killed 
and 42,915 injured in 1918. For every 
1,000 men employed in 1919 during a 
full-time year of 300 working days 3.43 
men were killed and 231.18 men were 
injured. 


The annual report of the Wholesale 
Branch of the French Co-operative So- 
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cieties for 1920, shows that in spite of 
the fall of prices in that year the turn- 
over of the branch has continued to in- 
erease. The turnover in the year 19138 
was 12,163,974 franes; in 1918, 59,510,- 
505 franes; in 1919, 121,406,362 franes; 
in 1920, 165,930,377 franes. 


The Japanese Government has passed 
a regulation prohibiting night work for 
all female workers under 14 years of 
age, in the employ of the Tokyo Central 
Telephone Bureau. This new regulation 
will affect more than 400 children. It is 
expected that similar improvements will 
be introduced in all government tele- 
phone bureaus throughout Japan. 


In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion made at the Washington Conference 
(League of Nations) the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has prohibited the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of match- 
es. 


The Department for Social Affairs of 
Sweden has declined to recommend the 
ratification of the Washington Conven- 
tion (League of Nations) in regard to 
the 8-hour working day, but has pro- 
posed the retention of the 48-hour week, 
with a daily maximum of 9 hours and 
maximum overtime per annum increased 
from 150 to 200 hours. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING MAY, 1921 





I.—General Review 


The month was characterized by a 
gradual improvement in the industrial 
situation as a whole, 
without distinetive 
movements in any 
groups, apart from the 
usual seasonal variations in dairying, 
fish canning, water transportation, build- 


The Labour 
Market 


ing construction and automobile manu- 
facturing. The upward tendency was 
continued with fair regularity through- 
out the. entire month. Compared with 
‘the situation in the same month last 
year, conditions generally were strik- 
ingly less favourable in practically all 
lines of industry. Logging declined in 


& 
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the usual way with the ending of river 
operations, and where summer cuts were 
under way the tendency was to employ 
fewer workers than normally. Lumber 
and lumber products maintained the 
average of the previous month, with some 
slight expansion in sawmill work and 
carriage manufacturing. On the whole 
the manufacturing industry changed 
very little, although some upward tend- 
encies were observed. Fish canning and 
packing on both coasts maintained a 
fair average, salmon plants in British 
Columbia operating under better con- 
ditions. Meat, cereal and flour plants 
showed only minor changes, but dairying 
registered the usual seasonal increase. 
Iron and steel products showed improve- 
ment in some lines, varying between 
localities. Automobile plants experienced 
the usual seasonal expansion, though 
on a moderate seale. Ship yards in both 
East and West were operating on a 
slightly lower level than in April. The 
textile group also varied, net changes 
being relatively small. There was a 
slight improvement in the leather indus- 
tries, and rubber products benefited by 
the seasonal demand for automobile tires. 
Railway transportation, construction and 
maintenance recovered to some extent 
the losses of the previous month, but in 
common with other lines the situation 
compared unfavourably with that of the 
corresponding month of last year. Water 
transportation continued the movement 
of the previous month, involving further 


shifting of activity from Maritime ports 


to St. Lawrence and upper lake points, 
but Great Lakes traffic was much below 
normal. On the west coast there was 
little change. The coal mining situation 
in Nova Seotia was eased somewhat as 


a result of the re-opening of navigation 


to summer ports, combined with the coal 
strike in Britain. In Alberta and. Brit- 
ish Columbia fields conditions were less 
favourable. The usual development of 
activity in metalliferous mining at this 
time of the year was less marked than 
usual. 
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The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes was greater than during 
April, 1921, “or May, 
1920. There were in 
existence at some time 
or other during the month 45 strikes, 
involving 8,238 workpeople and result- 
ing in an estimated time loss of 163,520 
working days, as compared with 19 
strikes, 3,697 workpeople and 57,071 
working days in April, 1921; and 79 
strikes, 13,856 workpeople and 159,972 
working days in May, 1920. On May 1, 
there were on record ten strikes affecting 
942 workpeople. Thirty-five strikes were 
reported as having commenced during 
May, as compared with ten during April, 
1921. Four of the strikes commencing 
prior to May and fifteen of the strikes 
commencing during May were reported 
terminated, leaving 26 strikes, involving 
6,709 workpeople on record at the end 
of the month. 


Strikes 


The departmental index number of 
wholesale prices stood at 247.3 for May 
as compared with 253.7 
for April, 356.6 for May, 
1920, 284.1 for May, 
1919, 275.8 for May, 1918, 243.8 for 
May, 1917, 183.3 for May, ;1916, 147.4 
for May, 1915 and 136.3 for May, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
decreases in dairy products, animals and 
meats, grain and fodder, textiles and 
in building materials. There was a 
slight general recovery in the prices of 
lead, zine, quicksilver, antimony and tin. 
Iron products continued to ease off 
gradually. All the groups were lower 
than a year ago and nearly all were 
lower than two years ago. — 

In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in 60 cities at the 
first of May was $12.25 as compared 
with $12.68 for April, $16.65 for May, 
1920, $13.53 for May, 1919, $12.66 for 
May, 1918, $11.82 for May, 1917, $8.37 
for May, 1916, $7.34 for May, 1915, and 
$7.42 for May, 1914. The total for foods, 


fuel and rent in the 60 cities averaged 


Prices 


June, 1921 


$22.84 in May as compared with $23.31 
in April, $26.44 in May, 1920, $21.92 in 
May, 1919, $20.67 in May, 1918, and 
$14.19 in May, 1914. The chief changes 
for the month were decreases in eggs, 
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milk, butter and potatoes, with shght de- 
creases in nearly all the other items. 
Coal, wood and coal oil averaged slightly 
lower. Rents averaged higher in: Quebec 
and Ontario. 





li.—Industries and Trades 


Logging 


foes in the logging industry in 

the Maritime provinces experienced 
the usual decline incident to the com- 
pletion of river driving. At New Glas- 
gow there was a small amount of cutting 
and hauling of pulp wood by contract, 
but conditions in general were unsettled. 
The drive in the upper St. John valley 
was very small this year ; there was some 
rafting on the St. John, Restigouche and 
Miramichi rivers. Elsewhere in this 
district operations were on a very minor 
scale. In Quebec and Ontario the month 
saw the completion of nearly all river 


work. This condition prevailed gen- 
erally at St. Lawrence points and 
through Northern Ontario. The Port 


Arthur-Sudbury zones reported very 
active conditions prior to the end of 
the month. In Manitoba, more especially 
at The Pas, an abnormally late season 
eaused a late drive, and not until the 
third week of the month were operations 
in full swing. At Prince Rupert and 
Fraser River points logging was abnor- 
mally dull. 


Mining 


In the coal districts of the Maritime 
provinces conditions were still below 
normal, but at many points a marked 
improvement over the previous month 
was recorded. Examples were the Syd- 
ney Mines, the Springhill Mines, the 
Joggins Mines, and those at Westville, 
where at the end of the month the in- 
dustry was running at about normal for 


this year. The depression of last month 
was continued in the Glace Bay district, 
at Inverness and especially in the Stel- 
larton fields. The British coal strike and 
the re-opening of navigation combined 
to relieve what was a rather serious 
situation in both provinces. The mines 
at Minto shared less in the revival of 
activity, and were working only two or 
three days per week, largely because of 
lack of orders. In Alberta, where the 
factors which influenced Maritime coal 
fields favourably had little effect, con- 
ditions were not so good. Canmore and 
Hillerest fields, however, were excep- 
tions. The Brazeau, Taber, Blairmore 
and Coleman fields all were running 
considerably below normal. In British 
Columbia most fields changed very little 
during the month, but the Cumberland 
and Fernie districts showed increased 
activity. In Northern Ontario, metalli- 
ferous mining was still abnormally slack. 
Nickel mines at Nickelton, Copper Cliff 
and Coniston were operating with great- 
ly reduced staffs. In the precious 
metals, the Cobalt field showed little 
change, but at Timmins, Porcupine and 
Schumacher there was increased activity. 
In British Columbia the Kimberley, 
Rossland and Anyox districts were 
operating under slightly better condi- 
tions, but the gold mines at Stewart were: 
running on greatly reduced staffs, and 
the Trail silverlead mines were con- 
siderably below normal. Quarries in the 
Maritime provinces showed - slightly 
greater activity, in anticipation of build- 
ine demands. The Quebec asbestos fields, 
with a few exceptions, were much below 
normal, staffs in some cases having been 
reduced fifty per cent. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


In the Maritime provinces fish and 
lobster canning maintained about normal 
activity for the time of 
the year. Sugar re- 
fineries varied; at Dart- 
mouth considerable re- 
duction of staff took place toward the 
end of the month, while at St. John mills 
were noticeably busier. Candy manu- 
facturing ‘showed little change. Flour 
mills and biscuit factories in Quebec 
were rather better situated than in April 
but were still much below normal. Sugar 
refineries varied; one large plant in 
Montreal decreased its staff in about 
the same proportion that another factory 
increased. Candy manufacturing was 
rather duller than in the previous month. 
Packing companies experienced little 
change, the balance of employment in 
Montreal and Hull plants being favour- 
able on the whole. In Ontario, meat 
jpaekers and abattoirs, with a few excep- 
‘tions, reported slightly less favourable 
‘eonditions. Dairy companies, on the 
‘other hand, registered the usual seasonal 
inereases in production. Cereal and 
‘flour mills varied between localities; 
thus flour mills at Keewatin showed no 
change while oatmeal mills at Peter- 
borough worked on greatly reduced staff 
and flour mills at Port Colborne ex- 
perienced slightly better conditions. In 
sugar refining the outstanding feature 
in this province was the shut down of the 
Chatham plant and the continuance of 
abnormally depressed conditions at the 
‘Wallaceburg factory. Canning plants 
vat ueamington showed greater activity 
-over the previous month, but were still 
«considerably below normal. Candy, con- 
fectionery and biscuits firms, in the 
main, were duller than in the previous 
month, but the majority were running 
at about their: average for this year, 
especially in Toronto and London. 
Starch plants at Cardinal and Fort 
William showed practically no change, 
and were running at about normal. In 
Manitoba, flour mills in the Winnipeg 
district regained their losses of the pre- 
vious month and showed average ac- 
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tivity. Grain elevator companies showed 
a slight decline in line with the previous 
month. Packing plants and milk fae- 
tories exhibited slightly greater activity. 
In Saskatchewan the flour mills at Moose 
Jaw were running with slightly reduced 
staffs.. In Alberta packing plants con- 
tinued to decline slightly; dairies, on 
the other hand, continued to show im- 
provement. In British Columbia, sugar 
refineries at Vancouver were running on 
about the same basis as in the previous 
month. Canneries on the Skeena, and 
indeed generally, were running toward 
the end of the month with greatly in- 
creased staffs, incidental to the usual 
seasonal increase in their products. 


The situation in the Maritime pro- 
vinees in the iron and steel industries 
was moderately favour- 


TrRoN AND able. Steel car manu- 
STEEL facturing in New Glas- 
PRODUCTS. gow showed no change. 


Rolling mills at Sydney 
experienced a minor decrease in activity, 
while steel furnaces made additions to 
staff. Forging plants continued to show 


slackness, while in shipyard work there 
‘was a moderate expansion. At Trenton 


a rolling mill and nut and bolt mill were 
operating with only part of staff em- 
ployed. A large order for rails fore- 
casted increased activity at Sydney. 
Railway shops at Sackville were still 
running on part time only. In Quebec 
conditions in this industry were still 
considerably below normal on the aver- 
age. The shipyards at Montreal and 
Three Rivers reduced staff considerably, 
but at Sorel more workers were taken 
on. Engine and boiler works in Mont- 
real showed no change, while machinery 
plants in that city varied slightly, some 
larger firms being rather more active. 
Similar firms in Sherbrooke were run- 
ning with slightly reduced staffs. Struc- 
tural iron works at Lachine and Mont- 
real also were somewhat slacker. FTorg- 
ing shops in Montreal varied, some of 
the smaller firms giving evidence of 
decreased productivity. Stamped and 
enamelware plants in the same district 
were in slightly better condition. In 
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Ontario the general situation was very 
similar. Agricultural implement firms 
in Brantford, Hamilton, Orillia, Smith’s 
Falls and Toronto showed fairly general 
decreases in staffs. Tool plants in St. 
Catharines and Galt experienced practi- 
eally no change, though much below 
normal for this year. Engine and boiler 
factories at Galt and Toronto were work- 
ing under somewhat improved condi- 
tions, but machinery plants at Peterboro, 
Hamilton and Toronto slightly decreased 
their working strength. Forging shops 
in Oshawa and Swansea were in much the 
same situation; rolling mills in Toronto 
and Sault Ste. Marie added to their 
staffs and were consequently more active. 
Wire factories at Leaside and Hamilton 
showed practically no change, though 
one large plant in Hamilton reduced 
staff almost 50 per cent. Hardware 
plants in Hamilton were operating on a 
shightly better basis, while safe and vault 
firms were slacker. Shipbuilding at 
Midland and Toronto experienced minor 
declines. Automobile plants in Chatham, 
Ford, Oshawa and Walkerville exhibited 
the usual seasonal increase in production, 
though on a much smaller scale than is 
usual. Car works in Hamilton and Ot- 
tawa reported slightly reduced staffs. 
The locomotive works at Kingston con- 
tinued to decrease staff and at the end 
of the month closed down. In Winnipeg 
structural iron plants varied, the changes 
being slight but on the whole unfavour- 
able. Rolling mills at Selkirk showed 
considerable additions to staff with pro- 
portionately increased. activity. The 
ship repairing and shipbuilding indus- 
tries at Victoria and Vancouver showed 


less volume of work and were running | 


on reduced staffs. 


The leather industry in Quebec show- 
ed only minor changes as compared with 
the previous month. 


LEATHER Shoe firms in Montreal 
AND RUBBER varied, the majority 
PRODUCTS. having increased staffs 


in different proportions, 
_ while in a few' cases there were redue- 
tions. In the cities of Quebec and St. 
Hyacinthe conditions were not so favour- 
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able. Rubber factories in Granby were 
still much below normal, though report- 
ing little change from previous month, 
and much the same condition prevailed 
in this industry in Montreal. At St. 
Jerome still further reductions in staffs 
took place. In Ontario the leather situa- 
tion was parallel to that in Quebec. 
London factories showed both increased 
and decreased activity, the net difference 
being small as compared with the pre- 
vious month; Galt and Toronto firms 
increased their staffs, and similar ex- 
pansions on a small scale occurrd in tan- 


-neries at Kitchener, London and To- 


ronto. ‘Toronto rubber factories were 
still much below normal, but tire plants 
were running under more favourable 
conditions than in the previous month. 
Much the same situation obtained in 
Kitchener, with the increases in the tire 
section rather larger. At Bowmanville 
tire manufacturing failed to recover. At: 
Guelph the rubber industry was operat-: 
ing on a much more favourable basis 
than in the previous month, but in plants. 
at Port Dalhousie and Merritton con-. 
siderable reductions in staff took place. 


In the Maritime district the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole was below normal. At 
Plaster ~ Rock, N. B., 
lumber mills showed in- 
creased activity over the 
previous month and at 
Moncton mills were operating longer 
hours with reduced wages. Lumber yards 
were reported as stocking, an unusually 
early development. At New Glasgow 
several sawmills ceased operating. In 
both provinces wood-working factories 
were fairly active. There was compara- - 
tively little change in the lumber situa- 
tion in Quebec. In Hull, small additions 
to staffs were reported. At Levis wooden 
shipbuilding had fallen off slightly. At 
Sayabee and Quebec the mills were tak- 
ing on additional workers. There was no 
change reported in the Breakeyville mills, 
In Ontario, wood-working plants at Chat- 
Ram, London, Toronto and Pembroke, 
manufacturing wooden parts for agri- 
cultural implements, phonographs, bar- 
rels, ete., Showed a tendency to slack- 


LUMBER 
PRODUCTS. 
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ness. Office and household furniture 
factories at Newmarket, Stratford and 
Brantford also were’on a less favourable 
basis than in the previous month. 
Lumber mills at Arnprior, Byng Inlet, 
Pembroke, Keewatin and Rockland 
showed considerably increased activity ; 
in some cases large additions to staff 
were made. The Fort Francis mills 
showed moderate contractions in this 
respect. At Orillia carriage factories 
experienced to some extent the usual 
seasonal expansion, but not up to the 
normal for this year. At The Pas in 
Manitoba a marked increase in activity 
in lumber mills occurred, co-incident 
with the opening in full of river opera- 
tions. In British Columbia timber 
sealed during the month of April had 
totalled 156,936,663 feet of all species, 
Douglas fir leading by a 50 per cent 
margin. During the month of May 
sawmills at Chemainus, Golden, New 
’ Westminster and Vancouver exhibited 
lessened activity, and at Fraser Mills 
there was a 50 per cent reduction in 
staff. At Wardener on the other hand 
there was a decidedly more favourable 
situation. 


In the Maritime Provinees conditions 
in this industry varied. Paper mills at 
Murray, N.S., showed a 


PULP AND substantial enlargement 
PAPER , of staff, while at Bath- 
PRODUCTS. urst the pulp mills con- 


siderably reduced their 
working force. In Quebec the situation 
changed very little as compared with the 
previous month. Slight seasonal ex- 
pansions were reported from Hull, 
Shawinigan Falls, Beauharnois, Usine, 
St. Laurent, East Angus, La Tuque, 
Bagotville, Buckingham and_ River 
Madeleine. At Three Rivers a marked 
inerease in activity occurred; mills at 
Jonquiére, Cap Magdeleine and Windsor 
Mills showed no change. Decreases in 
number of workers employed occurred 
at Donnacona, St. Jerome, Chicoutimi, 
Kenogami and Val Jalbert mills. In 
Montreal the same was true of news 
pulp and paper firms. In Ontario there 
were no changes in mills at Iroquois 
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Falls, Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon Falls, 
Espanola, Thorold and Dryden. Slightly 
greater activity prevailed at Ottawa and 
Hawkesbury, but at Cornwall conditions 
were less favourable than in the pre- 
vious month. The beaver board industry 
at Thorold continued to decline slightly. 
Printing and publishing in Ottawa show- 
ed little change, while in Toronto con- 
ditions varied, the increases and de- 
creases being all of a minor character. 
In the Prairie Provinces the printing 
trades showed only slight variations, 
practically all being below normal. 
British Columbia pulp and paper mills 
reported only minor changes, those at 
Port Alice and Woodfibre operating on 
a slightly less favourable basis, while 
at Powell River and Ocean Falls small 
additions to staffs occurred. Printing 
and publishing experienced a slight de- 
pression in Vancouver. 


Cotton mills at Yarmouth reported 
somewhat lessened activity, while at Truro 
hosiery and knit goods 
manufacturing expanded 
slightly. Cotton mills 
at Marysville and St. 
John, N.B., showed slight reductions in 
staffs, while the same industry at Mull- 
town increased its operations slightly. 
In Quebec variations in this industry 
were all of a minor nature. Minor ex- 
pansions in hosiery and knit goods were 
exhibited by mills at St. Hyacinthe, 
while at St. Jerome there were corre- 
sponding contractions. Thread, yarn 
and cloths mills at Lachute, St. John’s, 
Three Rivers and Montmorency Falls re- 
ported minor reductions in staffs, but 
several Montreal mills and mills at 
Sherbrooke increased their operations 
slightly. A number of garment and 
personal furnishings firms in Montreal 
showed increased activity, but in other 
Montreal firms and at Ontario, Que., at 
St. John’s less favourable conditions pre- 
vailed. Bedding factories in Montreal 
were operating with slightly increased 


staffs. Much the same situation obtained 
in Ontario. Cordage firms at Brantford 
and Welland showed practically no- 


exer? 
PRODUCTS. 
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ehange, although still much _ below 
normal. Carpet factories at Toronto re- 
ported some improvement, while at 


Guelph conditions were less favourable. 
Bedding factories in Toronto were much 
the same as in the previous month. Gar- 
ments and personal furnishings factories 
varied; decline in business occurred at 
Hamilton, London and Toronto plants, 
while ladies’ wear factories in Toronto 
showed improvement. Thread, yarn and 
eloth mills changed very little; there 
were minor decreases in staffs of mills 
at Welland, Hamilton, Cornwall and 
Preston. Factories in this line at Al- 
monte and MHespeler showed slightly 
greater activity. Hosiery and knit goods 
firms in the main experienced slight 
depressions, chiefly at Dunnville, Galt, 
Hamilton, Paris and Brantford. Some 
mills in Hamilton and Toronto were ex- 
ceptions. In Alberta somewhat lessened 
activity prevailed, noticeably in garment 
factories at Edmonton. 


In Nova Scotia oil plants there was 
toward the end of the month some slack- 
ness, more especially at 
MiscEnLANEOus. Dartmouth. At St. John 
the broom and brush in- 

dustry was only slightly below normal, 
while brass and copper plants showed in- 
ereased activity. The aluminum plants 
at Shawinigan Falls operated under 
slightly more favourable conditions, 
while the nickel plant at Deschenes 
remained practically shut down. The 
ean factory at Montreal and plants 
manufacturing non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts were on the whole a little better 
than normal, while aluminum plants in 
Montreal exhibited no change and the 
earbide plant at Shawinigan Falls slight- 
ly decreased its staff. Musical instru- 
ment and electrical appliance firms in 
Montreal to some extent were operating 
under slightly less favourable conditions, 
but paint works were increasing their 
output in anticipation of building de- 
mands. The light, heat and power in- 
dustry in Montreal expanded noticeably, 
but no change in this line occurred at 
Quebec. Tobacco and cigars on the 

. 
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whole showed moderate increases, more 
especially in Montreal. Glass factories 
in Montreal showed marked improve- 
ment. In Ontario, the electrical ap- 
pliances industry was rather less active 
than in the previous month, and musical 
instrument plants noticeably so. Elee- 
tric power production at Hamilton and 
Toronto showed only minor changes; 
much the same situation prevailed in the 
case of tobacco and kodak factories. At 
Sarnia there were still further reduc- 
tions in the staffs of oils firms, through 
of a minor nature only. Gas manu- 
facturing and safety razor shops at 
Toronto also exhibited slight declines. 
At Welland the carbide plant and at 
Niagara Falls the cynamid factory were 
operating under slightly duller condi- 
tions. Aluminum plants at Toronto im- 
proved slightly, but the majority of brass 
and copper firms showed contractions in 
payrolls. The nickel industry at Copper 
Cliff expanded slightly, but silver plants 
at Toronto remained somewhat below 
normal. Glass factories improved notice- 
ably during the month, and cement 
plants to a lesser degree. Electric power 
production in Manitoba showed minor 
contractions. In British Columbia there 
were slight increases in activity in this 


line, while oil plants at Ioco showed a 


small reduction in staff, as also the cop- 
per smelters at Anyox. 


Construction 


The value of building permits in 56 
cities during April amounted to $12,- 
502,330, as compared with $6,610,703 in 
March. representing an increase of about 
89 per cent. In May, the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways reported an increase in 
the volume of employment afforded by 
railway construction, including main- 
tenance of way, there being a net gain 
of about 5,900 persons reported. The 
Canadian Pacific showed the largest in- 
crease totalling about 4,700 persons, with 
the Canadian National figures at 1,100 
and the Grand Trunk reporting a nom- 
inal increase only. There was some im- 
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provement in the general situation with 
respect to building operations, mainly 
through the commencement of contracts 
which had been deferred the previous 
month because of wage disputes or in 
anticipation of lower prices for ma- 


terials. Supplementing this’ expansion 
was a considerable increase in the 
amount of work on highways. But in 


comparison with normal years the gain 
was slow. In the Maritime provinees, at 
Amherst, New Glasgow and Sydney, con- 
ditions were not favourable. At Halifax 
and Moneton, however, there was _ to- 
wards the end of the month a marked 
improvement in the building situation. 
Municipal work, mainly in paving and 
bridge construction as it affected large 
contracting firms, chiefly in Montreal, 
showed that on the whole there was a fair 
amount of improvement though condi- 
tions were still below normal. .In On- 
tario, work upon contracts was slow in 
commencing and a similar analysis of 
large firms in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa 
and Windsor indicated only slight ex- 
pansions in activity. In many cases in- 
dustrial disputes retarded the usual in- 
crease in activity. Public highway work, 


as reported from Toronto, showed little, 


ehange, the number of employees being 
still much below normal. The situation 
in Western Canada was very similar; 
improvement in the situation was very 
gradual and on a small seale. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in April were $13,761,- 
840, as compared with $15,929,416 in the 
same month last year. The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railway 
in May were $7,794,059, as compared 
with $8,305,860 in May, 1920. During 
May the number of persons employed 
by the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
and Canadian National Railways in rail- 
way operations, including general of- 
fices, train and engine crews, station 
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employees, sleeping, parlor, and dining 
car employees, showed a small gain total- 
ling about 800, nearly all due to addi- 
tions to Canadian Pacific staffs. <A 
nominal reduction in the staff of the 
Canadian National was offset by cor- 
respondingly small additions in the case 
of the Grand Trunk. Water transporta- 
tion showed movements along the lines 
indicated in the previous month, mainly 
a further slackening of work in Mari- 
time winter ports and the transferring 
of activity to St. Lawrence and upper 
lake ports. In the Maritime Provinces 
there was increasing activity in coastal 
shipment .of coal. Longshore activities 
in this district fluctuated, several ports 
showing slightly increased activity to- 
wards the end of the month. At Quebec 
expansion proceeded steadily during the 
month, while stevedoring at Montreal 
maintained approximately the same 
level. Street railway transportation in 


' Montreal and Quebee registered a slight 


expansion. In Ontario, activity at lake 
ports increased noticeably, but at many 
points was reported not as good as.-last 
year. In some localities railways were 
reducing staffs following the reopening 
of water transportation. Lake Superior — 
ports reported navigation much duller 
than usual. Street railway transporta- 
tion in Hamilton, London, Toronto and 
Ottawa showed slight gains over the pre- 
vious month. In Manitoba electric rail- 
ways decreased slightly the number of 
employees. In Alberta additional work- 
ers were taken on. On the Pacific coast 
no marked changes occurred in the vol- 
ume of shipping. Electric railway trans- 
portation in Vancouver expanded slight- 
ly, but in Victoria lesser reductions 0c- 
curred. 


Trade 


Throughout the Dominion both retail 
and wholesale trade improved slightly, 
in varying degrees according to locality, 
but no marked advances occurred. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE 


» 


DURING the month of May the De- 
partment received four  applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and fur- 
ther appointments were made in con- 
nection with applications which had 
been received during previous months. 


Applications Received 


During the month of May applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows: 


(1) From the employees of the Lon- 
don Street Railway Company, being 
motormen, conductors, barnmea, track- 
men and linemen, members’ of Division 
No. 741, Amalgamated Association of 
Street’ and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. A Board was established, 
Mr. J. M. Donahue, London, being ap- 
pointed a member on the nomination 
of the employees concerned. The Board 
was not completed, however, as, through 
the mediation of an officer of the De- 
partment, who was in the locality, nego- 
tiations between the parties were re- 
newed and an adjustment reached of 
matters in dispute. 

(2) From the employees of the Ottawa 
Gas Company, being members of Fe- 
deral Labour Union No. 16517, Ame- 
rican Federation of Labour. A Board 
was established, Messrs. G. D. Kelley 
and Wm. Lodge, Ottawa, being ap- 
pointed members on the nomination 
of the company and employees res- 
pectively. A chairman had not been 
named at the close of the month. 

(3) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Port 
MeNicoll, Ont., being clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., members of Lodge No. 
1506, International Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. At the close of the month this 
dispute was receiving the attention of a 
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ACT, 1907 


Monty or May, 1921 


special officer of the Department in the 
locality, looking towards an adjust- 
ment without Board reference. 


(4) From the freight handling staffs 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Grand Trunk Railway (including 
the Canadian National Railways), Mon- 
treal Wharf. Through the mediation 
of an officer of the Department in the 
locality a settlement of this dispute 
was effected and the establishment of a 
Board rendered unnecessary. 


Other proceedings under the Act 


During the month of May other pro- 
ceedings under the Act took place as 
follows: 


(1) A Board was established in con- 
nection with the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of its employees in the Stores De- 
partment, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, being 
members of Victoria Lodge No. 1326, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The Board was 
composed as follows: Mr. R. W. Craig, 
K.C., Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Messrs. C. E. Dafoe and 
T. J. Murray, Winnipeg, nominees of 
the company and employees respec- 
tively. 


(2) The Board established to deal 
with the dispute between the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Local Div. No. 846, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Ame- 
rica, was completed by the appointment 
of Mr. D. Dick, Jr., Welland, as chair- 
man. Mr. Dick was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommen- 
dation from the other two members, 
Messrs. Geo. D. Kelley and Jos. Gibbons. 
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(3) A Board was established to deal 
with the dispute between the Toronto 
and York Radial Company and certain 
of its employees on the Metropolitan, 
Mimico and Scarboro Divisions, being 
linemen, wiremen, train despatchers, 
operators, etc., members of the Toronto 
Branch of the Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union, Mr. Louis Braithwaite, 
Toronto, being appointed a member 
on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees concerned. ‘The Board had not 
been completed at the close of the 
month. 


(4) A change was made in the Board 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the Canada Steamship Com- 
pany, operating on the Great Lakes of 
Canada, and its employees, being fire- 
men, oilers, wheelsmen, watchmen, deck- 
hands, cooks, stewards, etc., members 
of the Sailors, Firemen and Cooks’ 
Union of Canada. Mr. A. E. House, 
Midland, Ont., who had been appointed 
a member on the recommendation of 
the employees concerned, found it ne- 
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cessary to resign, and Mr. D. K. Kenne- 
dy, Midland, Ont., was nominated by 
the employees in his stead. In the ab- 
sence of a recommendation from the 
employing company, Lt. Col. G. E. 
Burns, Montreal, was appointed a 
member of the Board by the Minister as 
representing the company. The chair- 
man had not been named at the close 
of the month. 


(5) A Board was established in con- 
nection with the dispute between the 
Algoma Eastern Railway, Sudbury, 
Ont., and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labour. The Board was 
composed as follows: Rev. Father Bren- 
nan, Espanola, Ont., chairman, appoin- 
ted by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Mr. Basil Campbell, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the com- 
pany, and Mr. Fred Brancroft, Oakville, 
Ont., nominee of the employees con- 
cerned. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


THE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the changes 
in the cost of living for coal miners on 
Vancouver Island, and to report the 
amount by which wage rates should 
therefore be increased or decreased, for- 
warded its report for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1921,* to the Department, on 
May 2, 1921. The Commission consisted 


‘of Mr. Matthew Gunness, replacing Mr. 


John McAllister, formerly representative 
of the miners; Mr. Tully Boyce, re- 
presenting the operators; and Mr. D. 
T. Bulger, Fair Wages Officer of the 
Department of Labour, Chairman. 

As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and deal- 





*For previous orders see Lanour Gazerty, March, 1921, page 
356, and various preceding issues. 


ers with whom the majority of miners 
are accustomed te trade in the various 
localities. The forms contained the same 
list of groceries, provisions, meats, etc., 
that was used on previous occasions. The 
method of computing the changes for the 
period under review was the same as 
used for previous adjustments, namely, 
to determine the percentage of increase 
or decrease, as the case may be, of prices 
of March 31 over December 31, for 
groceries, provisions, meats, ete., and to 
add a further two-fifths of this increase, 
or decrease, as an equivalent. to cover 
similar increases or decreases in clothing, 
ete. A decrease of 8.75 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to a de- 
crease in wages of 26.14 cents per day 
where the base rate was $3 per day, 
and 2714 cents per day where the base 
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rate was $3.15, the decrease in wages to 
become effective May 1, 1921, and to 
apply to all underground service, cleri- 
eal and office employees. 


Retail price list returns were made by 
general merchants and seven retail deal- 
ers in meats in the towns of Nanaimo, 
Ladysmith, Cumberland, Courtenay, 
South Wellington, Union Bay, Bevan 
and Cassidy. Substantial decreases were 
noted in the prices of sugar, jams, mol- 
lasses and syrups, lard, ham, bacon and 
butter. Slight decreases in canned and 
evaporated vegetables, evaporated fruits, 
canned meats, soaps and all flours and 
meals other than Standard Patent Flour. 
Very slight advances were found in 
Standard Flour, cheese, pickle and vine- 
gar. Slight advances were noted in fresh 
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beef and pork, but this was offset by 
slight decreases in mutton and veal. 


Through an error in applying the 
proper amount for a reduction during 
the previous quarterly investigation the 
Commissioners found that an excess of 
four and three quarters (484) cents per 
day was deducted from the day rate of 
the mine employees. To correct this 
error, the Commissioners recommended 
that an: equivalent number of days at 
the rate of four and three quarters (434) 
cents per day be granted this quarter 
to all mine employees corresponding to 
the number of days worked by each 
during the quarter ending March 31, 
1921, the method and manner of said 
distribution of such amounts due the em- 
ployees to be arranged between the com- 
panies and their employees in manner 


mutually satisfactory. 





( STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1921 


HIRTY-FIVE strikes, involving 7,296 
employees were reported as having 
commenced during May. There were in 
existence at some time or other during 
the month 45 strikes, involving approxi- 
mately 8,238 employees. The total time 
loss on account of industrial disputes 
was estimated at 163,520 working days, 
as compared with 57,071 working days 
in April, 1921, and 159,072 in May, 1920. 
The time loss occasioned by the 35 strikes 
which began in May was 141,272 work- 
ing days, while a loss of 22,248 working 
days is charged to the 10 strikes that 
commenced prior to May. Termination 
was reported in the case of four strikes 
which commenced prior to May. Fif- 
teen strikes commenced during May 
terminated during the month, leaving 
the following 26 strikes, involving 6,709 


workpeople, on record on May 31: Mill 
workers, Chipman, N.B.; mine, mill and 
tramline workers, Stewart, B.C.; brick- 
layers, Calgary; building trades, Hamil- 
ton, Moose Jaw and Ottawa; carpenters 
and painters, Sault Ste. Marie; plumb- 
ers, Windsor; stonecutters, Montreal; 
employees of steel and coal companies, 
Sydney; machinists, Orillia; pattern- 
makers, Brantford; upholsterers, Toron- 
to; machine operators, Thorold; paper 
mill employees, Fort Frances; pulp and 
papermakers, Iroquois Falls, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Espanola and Sturgeon Falls; 
printing trades, Vancouver; photo-en- 
gravers, Montreal and Ottawa; printers, 
St. Hyacinthe and Vernon, B.C.; print- 
ers, bookbinders and pressmen, Halifax 
and Hamilton, and leather workers at 
Toronto. 


| 
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Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


Mines, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, ETc.—The strike of coal min- 
ers in Cumberland County, N.S., which 
commenced on March 14, terminated on 
May 25. Work was resumed under the 
same conditions, practically, as prevailed 
prior to the strike, but on the under- 
standing that if higher prices for coal 
were received, the men would benefit 
accordingly. Three hundred metallifer- 
ous miners at Stewart, B.C., struck on 
May 11 against a reduction in wages. 
The prevailing rate was $6 to $6.25 per 
day and the proposed reduction would 
decrease this rate to $4.75 and $5.50 
per day. This strike remained unter- 
minated. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION.—Seven- 
teen strikes, involving 2,903 employees, 
with an estimated time loss of 59,387 
working days, was the approximation for 
this group during the month. The 
strikes in this group, with few excep- 
tions, were all in protest against wage 
reductions. Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Moncton were particularly affected, 
as in these cities nearly all the building 
trades were out at some time or other 
during the month. The proposed re- 
ductions averaged about 10 cents per 
hour. In some eases, a refusal to in- 
erease wages was the cause of striking. 
In Ottawa about 1,400 employees were 
on strike involving the following trades: 
carpenters, painters and paperhangers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, plasterers, 
steam and operating engineers, brick- 
layers and masons, and labourers. In 
Hamilton, about 500 were reported as 
on strike, involving bricklayers and 
masons, plasterers and lathers, carpent- 
ers, tinsmiths and sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers and painters. The 
trades on strike at Windsor were car- 


penters, tinsmiths, sheet metal workers 
and plumbers, totalling to about 400 em- 
ployees. 


Mztaus, MACHINERY AND CONVEYAN- 
ces.—The strike of yard employees at 
Sydney, which began on November 22, 
1920, remained unterminated. The lat- 
est strikes ‘in this group were those of 
machinists in Orillia and Prince Rupert. 


Woopworking. — Forty-eight wood- 
workers in Kineardine struck against an 
average wage reduction of 314 cents per 
hour. Work was resumed on May 30, 
some of the strikers being replaced by 
other workers and the wage schedule 
established at from 35 cents to 60 cents 
per hour. 


Pup AND Paper.—This group had the 
greatest time loss during the month. 
Six strikes, involving 3,647 employees 
with a time loss of about 69,709 working 
days occurred in these industries. A 
general action toward reduced wages > 
as attempted, with few exceptions, by 
the employers, was the cause of the 
strikes. These proposed reductions as ap- 
plied to Canadian mills entailed wage 
decreases of from 7 to 30 per cent. The 
district centering around Sault Ste. 
Marie had 2,000 employees on strike. 
Other centres on strike were: Iroquois 
Falls, 638 employees; Fort Frances, 229 
employees; Hull, 250 employees, Keno- 
gami and Jonquieres, Que., 430 em- 
ployees. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING.—Through- 
out Canada and the United States the 
printing trades launched a campaign for 
the 44-hour week. It resulted in general 
strikes in: this industry. In Canada, 
during the month, there were 10 strikes, 
involving 887 employees and an ap- 
proximate time loss of 19,619 working 
days. In some Canadian centres, there 
were other contributory causes, but in 
the main, the 44-hour week was the chief 
cause. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING May, 1921 





Industry or Occupation. 


» 


LuUMBERING:— F 
Mill Workers, Chipman, N.Bi/............. 


Minas, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, ChAy PRopUcTs, 
Erc.:— 
Coalminers, Cumberland County, N.S. 


BUILDING AND ConstRUCTION— 
Carpenters, sydney Nib. cua cca ce sec e 


Meraus, MAcHINERY AND CONVEYANCES:— 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd- 
ney, N.S. 


Patternmakers, Brantford, Ont 


eos ee err csece 


WooDWORKING:— 
Upholsterers, Toronto, Ont 


terete err eeroreee 


Woodworkers, upholsterers and finishers, Kin- 
cardine, Ont. 


Pup AND PAPER:— 
Machine operators, Thorold, Ont 


eee ote eeees 


Papermakers, Kenogami and Jonquiere, Que. 


PrINTING AND PUBLISHING:— * 
Pressmen, London, Ont 


C88, Cra * 9.6.0 ap 0 © e\einier elie 


LEATHER:— 
Shoe workers, Toronto, Ont 


Mines, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLay Propucts, 
ETC.:— 
Mine, mill and tramline workers, Stewart, 
B.C. 


Ralutway, CANAL AND HarBour Construc- 
TION:— 





Particulars. 


Strikes commencing prior to May, 1921 


Commenced March 14. In protest against a longer working day and 
a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


...|Commenced March 14. To enforce the Montreal agreement re- 


garding wages. Settled by negotiations; work resumed May?) 5. 


Commenced April 15. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 
tiations; work resumed May 14. 


Commenced November 22. For increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 
minated. 


‘ 


Commenced January 24. Against increased hours and a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 25. Against a reduction in wages. Partly settled 
by replacement o! strikers: work resumed Mav 30. 


Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages, ana for 
union recognition. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 19. Against a reduction in wages. Work resumed 


May 381. 


Commenced April 20. In protest against discharge of employee. In- 
formation received indicates conditions no longer affected. 


Commenced April 26. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Strikes commencing during May, 1921 





Commenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Structural steel erectors, Saskatoon, Sask... .|Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by arbi- 


tration of Council of Industry, Winnipeg. Work resumed May 11. 


No. of 
employees 
affected. 


56 


50 


68 


150 


50 








100 


430 


eee ewe wenn 


21 


300 
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Time loss 
in worke 
ing days. 


950 


748 


3,750 


225 


200 


1,200 


2,500 


10,750 


eooereeosne 


525 


5,400 


200 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1921.—C ontinued. 








No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees} in work- 
affected. | ing days. 





BuILDING AND CONSTRUCTION:— 
Bricklayers, Calgary, Altad.. 2. .0.00...25.. Commenced May 16. In protest against dis:rimination of union] , 25 350 
member. Unterminated. 





Building trades, Hamilton, Ont............. Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 503 12,575 
Build ng trades, Moncton, N.B..... ve eeeees Commenced May 3. Against a reductionin wages. Settled by nego- 

tions; work resumed May 10. 165 990 
Building trades. Moose Jaw, Sask.... ....../Commenced May 9. Against a reductionin wages. Unterminated.. 12 240 
Building trades, Ottawa, Ont............... Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 1,400 35,000 
Carpenters, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........... Commenced May 9. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. e 160 
Ironworkers, (ornamental), Winnipeg, Man..|Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by arbi- 84 672 


tration; work resumed May 11. 





Painters, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. Commenced May 2. Againsta reductionin wages. Unterminated.. 15 375 


Painters and paperhangers, Regina, Sask....|Commenced May 14. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 27 378 
gotiations; work resumed May 31. 


Plasterers, Regina, /Sask........\isie2 sis/ais(e cir sy Commenced May 16. Against a reduction inwages. Settled by nego- 22 110 
tiations; work resumed May 20. 


Plumbers, Belleville, Ont............eeec00: Commenced May 2. For increased wages, closed shop and recogni- ll 88 
tion of the union. Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 11. 





Plumbers and steamfitters, Welland, Ont....|Commenced May 5. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne 6 33 
gotiations; work resumed May 12. 

Plumbers, tinsmiths, sheet metal workers and/Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Plumbers’ 392 - 4,448. 

carpenters, Windsor, Ont. strike unterminated. 

Stonecutters, Montreal, Que. .............. Commenced May 2. For increased wages. Unterminated....... ee 82 2,050 

Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man..... PS ASE: Commenced May 14. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 68 952 
gotiations; work resumed May 31. 

Structural iron workers, Banff, Alta.......... Commenced May 3. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by me- 15 218 
diation of Joint Council of Industry, Winnipeg. Work resumed 
May 20. 


Metats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES:— 
Machinists, Orillia, Ontee eae ees Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their 22 440 
’ own work and having to divide up on other work. Unterminated. 


Machinists, Prince Rupert, B.C............. Commenced May 10. Against reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 20 110 
tiations; work resumed May 17. 


Puup AND PapER:— 
Paper mill employees, Fort Frances, Ont..../Commenced May 2. Against a-reduction in wages. Unterminated. 229 5,725 


Papermakers, Hull, Que.........006 Se SAG Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 250 3,250 
gotiations; work resumed May 17. 





‘Pulp and papermakers, Iroquois Falls, Ont. .|Commenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 638 11,484 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1921.—Continued. 
No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
' affected. | ing days. 
Pup anp ParEr—Continued. 
Pulp and paper workers, Sault Ste. Marie, Es-|Commenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 2,000 36,000 
panola and Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING:— ; 
Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 250 6,250 
minated. 
Photo-engravers, Montreal, Que..........-- Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated........... 100 2,500 
Photo-engravers, Ottaway Ontsee: cesses. Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. or 625 
Printers, Peterborough, Ont.............-.- Commenced May 2. For increased wages and shorter hours. Settled 31 372 
by negotiations; work resumed May 16. 
Pristerss ecINanOaSkin se siclite scice clr soem Commenced May 5. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 81 486 
tiations; work resumed May 12. C 
Printers, St. Hyacinthe, Que............... Commenced May 2. For increased wages. Unterminated......... 10 140 
Printers; WViernons DiC gas se kihoe.s heise wo ee.2 Commenced May 2. For shorter hours Unterminated........... 12 300 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Hali-|Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated........... 42 1,050 
fax, N.S. 
Printers, bookbinders and pressmen, Victoria,|\Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Settled by negotiations; 36 396 
B.C: work resumed May 14. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-|Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 300 7,500 
_ milton, Ont. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION: — 
Coal drivers, Ottawa, Ont........... weeceee Commenced May 7. Demanding wage scale of 1920. as well as Sa- 90 405 
turday aiternoons off with full pay during May, June, July and 
August. Settled by negotiations; work resumed May 13. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 


APRIL, 1921 


THE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during April, 1921, based on 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the May issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 

NumsBer, MaGNnitupE AND DuRa- 
T:0N.—The number of trade disputes, 
involving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in 


April, was 44, as compared with 42 in 
the previous month and 134 in April, 
1920. By far the most important of 
these disputes was that involving about 
1,150,000 coal miners throughout Great 
Britain, which began on April 1, and 
was still in progress at the end of the 
month. In the 43 other disputes be- 
ginning during April, about 10,000 work- 
people were directly involved and about 
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1,000 indirectly involved (.e., thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In addi- 
tion to the numbers involved in new 
disputes, over 15,000* workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, 
in 54 disputes which began before April 
and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of that month. The total number 
of disputes in progress in April was 
thus 98, involving nearly 1,200,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss, 
during April, of over 23,000,000 days. 


CausEs.—Apart from the coal mining 
dispute, 26 of the 48 new disputes, di- 
rectly involving about 7,000 workpeople, 
arose out of proposed reductions in 
wages; 7, directly involving nearly 2,000 
workpeople, on other wages questions; 
and 10, directly involving over 1,000 
workpeople, on other questions. 


Resutts.—During April settlements 
were effected in the case of 17 new dis- 
putes, directly involving about 3,000 
workpeople, and 18 old disputes, di- 
rectly involving about 4,000 workpeople. 
Of these disputes, 2, directly involving 
nearly 1,000 workpeople, were settled in 
favour of the workpeople; 14, directly 


THE BRITISH 


[N the LaBour GazEeTTs for May (pages 
677 and 678) there was a review 
of the negotiations carried on throughout 
April in connection with the coal strike 
in Great Britain. During May, various 
suggestions for a solution of the problem 
were made by owners and others, but no 
settlement was reached. 
On May 7, a new development oc- 
curred when a manifesto was issued by 
the Transport Workers’ Federation and 


the National Union of Railwaymen. This_ 


manifesto announced that the dockers 
had been instructed not to handle im- 
ported coal and that the railwaymen 
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involving about 1,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers: and 19, di- 
rectly involving over 5,000 workpeople, 
were compromised. In the case of 7 dis- 
putes, directly involving over 2,000 
workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 7 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 















































Number of Disputes B25 2a 6 
ieee 3% 86 & 
ri Hee | $25 
rs = & Sas ae 
Groups of Trades | 8 & Eo 2 3ro.8 
pS ‘S38 @ bo Bri 
are ae ; eS sei'e 
3e\ 8). |S38e| FEZe 
pa +s 3 Hee2) #o8 
as 8 Ss S58 Od | SEO.8 
ro) (2) aH GZ << 
Binldinevansere - 12 4 16 4,000 59,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
DD I weit ees Bp 6 4 10 | 1,154,000 | 23,060,000: 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding. . 10 9 19 5,000* 100,000: 
Woodworking and 
Furnishing....... 3 9 4,000 34,000 
Other Trades....... 20 24 44 9,000 139,000: 
Total, April, 1921. ae 54 44 98 | 1,176,000 | 23,392,000 
Total, March, 1921.. 63 42 | 105}, 31,000* 469,000 
Total, April, 1920...) 84 | 1384] 218 140,000 880,000 


*Considerable numbers of other workers are reported to have been 
rendered idle asa result of the strike of ship joiners, but the in‘orma- 
tion at present available is insufficient to enable a trustworthy esti- 
mate of the total number to be made. 


COAL STRIKE 


were not to move such coal if it was 
loaded by non-union labour. The trouble 
arose over the refusal of the dockers at 
Glasgow to handle a cargo of Welsh coal 
Shipped from Cardiff to the Caledonian 
Railway. It was reported to have been 
mined before the strike under a contract 
signed before the strike. This coal was 
loaded by volunteer labour, but, when 
an attempt was made to forward it by 
rail, the signalmen refused to work the 
signals. It was claimed that by this 
action the signal men were acting con- 
trary to the orders of their own union 
since the National Union of Railwaymen. 
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had adopted a resolution to handle all 
coal intended for public utilities. How- 
ever, this situation did not develop into 
strike action, for, at its executive meeting 
on May 14, the National Union of Rail- 
waymen did nothing more than re-affirm 
its embargo on imported coal. The in- 
structions of the National Union of Rail- 
‘waymen and Transport Workers’ execu- 
tives were obeyed apparently only in 
such districts as approved of them, and 
where this occurred the Government 
seemed to have no difficulty in securing 
volunteer labour to handle and move 
foreign coal. On May 81, at a joint con- 
ference of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and the Transport Workers’ 
Federation it was decided to remove the 
embargo on imported coal. | 
Meanwhile, unofficial conferences 
among coal owners, miners and Govern- 
ment representatives continued. Finally, 
after nearly a month had elapsed since 
the last formal definite negotiations, Mr. 
Lloyd George invited the coal owners 
and miners to a conference on May 27. 
In opening this conference, ‘the Prime 
Minister repeated the Government’s of- 
fer to grant £10,000,000 to help the coal 
industry over the period during which 
a permanent settlement would be nego- 
tiated. He strongly urged both sides 
that if they could not see an immediate 
prospect of agreeing as to figures, they 
should ‘‘agree as to the machinery for 
determining the figures.’’ Proposals 
for a temporary settlement leading to a 
permanent agreement were handed by 
him to both parties. These proposals 
provided for a gradual scaling down of 
wages until they reach an economic level 
which the industry is capable of sustain- 
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ing, based on the grant of £10,000,000 
from the National Treasury, and sur- 
render by the owners of the standard 
profits for three months in the districts 
where Government assistance is required. 
The Government grant, however, will not 
be given until arrangements for con- 
tinuing the agreement have been arrived 
at between the contending parties. As 
regards the permanent scheme, it was 
declared in the proposals that the con- 
troversy be settled by one of the three 
following methods: 


(1) That a National Wage Board should 
be set up, composed of equal numbers 
of representatives of the coal owners 
and miners, over which a neutral chair- 
man with a casting vote should pre- 
side. 


(2) That a Tribunal of three persons should 
be established to decide the matters at 
issue. 


(3) That the questions in dispute should be 
referred to a single arbitrator. 


The decision of the body or person selected 
should be binding upon both parties for a 
period of 12 months and thereafter subject 
to three months’ notice upon either side. 


The determining body shall decide: 


The wage to be paid at the end of the tem- 
porary period. 


In arriving at the decision upon this ques- 
tion regard should be had to: 

(1) The capacity of the industry in each 
district to pay. 

(2) The provision of a subsistence wage to 
the lowest paid worker. 

(3) The possibilities of increasing output. 

The amount of the minimum standard wage 
in each district. 


The proportion of profit to wages in the 
distribution of the proceeds of the industry. 


The determining body must report within 
two months. 
_ At the end of the month the owners 
and miners’ executive were considering 
these proposals and the methods of per- 
manent settlement. 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF FIRST AND 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCES BROUGHT 
BEFORE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


HE Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the League of Na- 
tions International Labour Conference 
which was held in Washington, D.C., 
from October 29 to November 29, 1919,* 
and of the International Labour Con- 
ference which was held at Genoa, Italy, 
from June 15 to July 10, 1920,t were 
brought before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Justice on May 
98. At the same time the Minister 
of Justice submitted a statement on 
behalf of the Government concerning 
these Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations in the terms following :— 


“During the period which has elapsed 
since the conclusion of the Treaties of 
Peace two annual Conferences have 
been held of the International Labour 
Organization which was formed by the 
member states of the League of Nations 
under the authority of Part XIII of the 
Treaties of Peace. The first Conference 
was held in Washington, D.C., in Octo- 
ber-November, 1919, and the second 
Conference in Genoa, Italy, in June- 
July, 1920. At the Washington Con- 
ference six Draft Conventions and six 
Recommendations were adopted and 
were afterwards referred by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations 
to the member states for acceptance or 
otherwise. The Genoa Conference, 
which was devoted entirely to matters 
affecting seamen, resulted in the adop- 
tion of three Draft Conventions and 
four Recommendations, which were also 
duly transmitted through the League of 
Nations to the Canadian Government 
_and to the other governments concerned. 


“Following is a list of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the 
Washington Conference :— 


*See Lapour GazurTe, December, 1919, p. 1425. 
+See Lasour Gazette, October, 1920, p. 1316. 


* Draft Convention limiting the hours 
of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week. 

Draft Convention concerning un- 
employment. | 
‘Draft Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and 
after childbirth. 

\ Draft Convention concerning em- 
ployment of women during the night. 
\ Draft Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment. 

\ Draft Convention concerning the 
night work of young persons em- 
ployed in industry. 

Recommendation concerning un- 
employment. 

Recommendation concerning reci- 
procity of treatment of foreign work- 
ers. 3 

Recommendation concerning the 
prevention of anthrax. 

Recommendation concerning the 
protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the 
establishment of Government Health 
Services. 

Recommendation concerning the 
application of the Berne Convention 
of 1906, on the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 


“Following is a list of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the 
Genoa Conference :— 


‘Draft Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children 
to employment at sea. 

Draft Convention concerning un- 
employment indemnity in case of loss 
or foundering of the ship. 
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Draft Convention for establishing 
facilities for finding employment for 
season. 

Recommendation concerning the 
limitation of hours of work in the 
fishing industry. 

Recommendation concerning the 
the limitation of hours of work in 
inland navigation. 

Recommendation concerning the 
establishment of national seamen’s 
codes. ; 

Recommendation concerning un- 
employment insurance for seamen. 


“Tn connection with the above men- 
tioned Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, it is required by paragraph 
five of section 405 of the Treaties of 
Peace that each of the member states of 
the International Labour Organization 
shall, within a period of one year from 
the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference, or under exceptional circum- 
stances, ‘at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, and in no case later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the session 
of the Conference, bring the Recom- 
mendation or Draft Convention before 
the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter les, for 
the enactment of legislation or other 
action.’ 

“Of the six Draft Conventions adop- 
ted by the Washington Conference, five 
have been found to fall within provin- 
cial authority, and the obligation of the 
Government of Canada under paragraph 
five of section 405, above mentioned, has 
already been fulfilled by the reference 
of these respective Conventions to the 
provincial authorities*. The five Draft 
Conventions in question are as follows :— 

‘(1) Limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in 
the day and forty-eight 1n the week. 

(2) Concerning employment of wo- 
men before and after childbirth. 

(3) Concerning employment of wo- 
men during the night. 

(4) Fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to - industrial 
employment. 


*See Lanour Gazerre, November, 1920, p. 1491. 
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(5) Concerning the night work of 
young persons employed in industry. 


“In the opinion of the Minister of 
Justice, the proposals of these five Draft 
Conventions ’involve legislation which 
is competent to Parliament in so far 
as Dominion works and undertakings 
are affected.’ 


“Four of these five Draft Conven- 
tions deal with the employment of wo- 
men and children in industry, and may 
be considered as having little reference 
to Dominion works and undertakings. 
The Draft Convention limiting the 
hours of work in industrial under- 
takings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week is of more inportance 
on account of the various classes of 
works and undertakings in which the 
Dominion Government is engaged, in- 
cluding those in which government em- 
ployees take part and others which are 
being executed under contract. This 
Draft Convention is at present receiv- 
ing the attention of the Government 
and the subject will be made one of 
further investigation in the interval 
between this and the next session of 
Parliament. 

“The Draft Convention of the Wash- 
ington Conference concerning Unem- 
ployment is regarded as falling within 
federal jurisdiction. The principal ob- 
ject of this Convention is the establish- 
ment of a national system of employ- 
ment agencies under the control of a 
central authority. The provisions of 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, chapter 21, Statutes of Canada, 
1918, may be largely utilized for the 
purpose of carrying out the proposals 
of this Draft Convention except with 
respect to a section of the Convention 
referring to Unemployment Insurance, 
which, at the present time, has no ap- 
plication to Canada. ‘ 

“With respect to the six Recommen- 
dations of the Washington Conference, 
the Minister of Justice has advised 
that four of these deal with subjects 
within the competence of the Dom1- 
nion Parliament and that the fifth, 
namely, the Recommendation concer- 
ning the protection of women and chil- 
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dren against poisoning, involves legis- 
lation which the provincial legislatures 
have power to enact and apply generally 
(except in respect of Dominion works 
and undertakings), whilst the sixth 
Recommendation, namely, that con- 
cerning Unemployment, contains four 
proposals, three of which are within 
federal authority, and the fourth com- 
petent to the provincial legislatures 
alone. The four Recommendations 
which are deemed to be within federal 
authority deal respectively with the 
following subjects:— 


Recommendation concerning the 
reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers. 


Recommendation concerning the 
prevention of anthrax. 
Recommendation concerning the 


establishment of Health services. 

Recommendation concerning the 
application of the Berne Convention 
of 1906 on the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 


“By reference to the text of the Re- 
commendation concerning reciprocity 
of treatment of foreign workers, it will 
be observed that the execution of the 
same involves agreements between the 
countries concerned. No agreement has 
yet been made by Canada with any 
foreign country on this subject and it 
would appear that the obligations of 
Canada under the Treaties of Peace 
would be fulfilled for the present if the 
Recommendation were brought before 
Parliament and laid on the table of the 
House. > 

“The Recommendation concerning the 
prevention of anthrax and the Recom- 
mendation concerning the establishment 
of Eealth Services have both been and 
are receiving attention in the Depart- 
ment of Health. The subject of anthrax 
is also to receive attention at the next 
meeting of the International Labour 
Conference, which is to be held in Ge- 
neva in the month of October next. 

“With respect to the Recommenda- 
tion concerning the application of the 
Berne Convention 1906 on the Prohi- 
bition of the use of white phosphorus 
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in the manufacture of matches, the 
Parliament of Canada has already le- 
gislated on this subject in 1914, and 
Canada has since adhered to the Berne 
Convention. 


“With respect to the Recommenda- 
tion concerning Unemployment, Ar- 
ticle 2 thereof regarding, the recruiting 
of bodies of workers in other countries 
and consultation with employers and 
workers in each country in the indus- 
tries concerned, ,the whole subject of 
Immigration is at present engaging the 
attention of a special commission of the 
International Labour Conference, which 
is to report next fall. The Canadian | 
Government is represented on this 
commission, and it is felt that the deci- 
sion of Canada on the Recommendation 
concerning Unemployment should await 
the completion of the work of the Immi- 
gration Commission. With respect to 
paragraph three of this Recommenda- 
tion, which proposes the establishment 
of Unemployment. Insurance, either 
through a government system or through 
a system of government subventions to 
associations whose rules provide for the 
payment of benefits to their unemployed 
members, the subject of Unemployment 
Insurance is at present being studied - 
in the Department of Labour and it is 
intended to give further consideration 
to this subject in the interval before 
the next session of Parliament. 


“The Draft Conventions adopted by 
the Seamen’s Conference at Genoa last 
summer were three in number relating 
respectively to (1) the establishment 
of facilities for finding employment for 
seamen; (2) fixing a minimum age of 
of fourteen for the admission of children 
to employment at sea; and (3) concern- 
ing unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss or foundering of ships. There 
were also four Recommendations adop- 
ted relating respectively to (1) the 
limiting of hours of work in inland 
navigation; (2) the limiting of hours of 
work in the fishing industry; (3) unem- 
ployment insurance for seamen; and 
(4) the establishment of national sea- 
men’s codes. 


“The Deputy Minister of Justice has 
advised that the proposals contained 
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in the Recommendation concerning the 
limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry fall within provincial juris- 
diction and copies of his opinion have 
been transmitted to the provincial 
governments. The Deputy Minister 
of Justice holds with respect to the other 
three Recommendations and to the three 
Draft Conventions of the Genoa Confe- 
rence that the proposals therein con- 
tained are within federal jurisdiction. 
The proposals referred to have received 
attention in the Department of Marine, 
and it is evident that if the same are to 
be adopted certain amendments will be 
required in the Canada Shipping Act. 
A comprehensive revision of the Canada 
Shipping Act has been in contemplation 
for some time past, and it is proposed 
that the points rised in the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations of 
the Genoa Conference shall receive 
attention in connection therewith be- 
tween this and the next session of Par- 
liament. shen . 


“Under the terms of the Treaties of 
Peace no obligation rests upon the 
member states of the International 
Labour Organization to ratify the indi- 
vidual Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions which may be adopted at the an- 
nual Conferences; but whilst we are 
not bound in this country to ratify any 
decisions that are not regarded as being 
in the public interest, it is nevertheless 
intended by the Government that each 
of these proposals shall be considered 


on its merits and with due regard to all . 


of the interests affected. Canada is 
a party to the Treaties of Peace which 
brought the International Labour Or- 
ganization into existence. The Govern- 
ment, the employers and workers of 
Canada have each been respectively 
represented at the two Conferences 
which have already taken place, and it 
is intended that we shall take our fur- 
ther part in the working out of the high 
purposes of social justice and humane 
conditions of labour for which the Organ- 
ization was founded. 


“The Draft Conventions and Recom - 
mendations in question are hereby being 
brought before Parliament in accordance 
with the requirements of paragraph five 
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of article 405 of the Treaties of Peace, 
and the texts of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations are themselves 
being laid on the table of the House.” 

The opinion of the Deputy Minister 
of Justice with reference to federal and 
provincial jurisdiction respecting the 
matters dealt with in the recommenda- 
tions of the Genoa Conference is given 
in the following letters:— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, CANADA, 


Ottawa, March 3, 1921.. 
Sir :— . 

Referring to your letter of the 28th January 
last, enclosing copies of the draft conventions 
and recommendations which were adopted by 
the International Labour Conference during its 
second meeting held in Genoa, Italy, from the 
15th June to 10th July, 1920, and were lately 
received by the Government pursuant to the 
provisions of Article 405 of the Labour Part of 
the Treaty of Versailles and to the analogous 
provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain, from the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, I 
have had under consideration the questions 
submitted as to whether the proposals of these 
conventions and recommendations are to be 
regarded as within Dominion or Provincial com- 
petence, and also as to the procedure which the 
Government should follow in order to carry out 
its engagements as respects these draft conven- 
tions and recommendations under the provi- 
sions of the said ‘Treaties. I propose to 
deal with the several draft conventions and 
recommendations in the order in which they 
appear in the official report. 

1. Recommendation concerning the limitation of 
hours of work in the fishing industry. 

My letter to you of the 17th February last 
(our registry file 2585-20) deals specifically with 
this recommendation. 

2. Recommendation concerning the limitation of 
hours of work in inland navigation. 

This recommendation is divided into five 
parts; ‘which may be conveniently referred to 
as “proposals’’. 

As to the Ist: I think the enactment of legis- 
lation to give effect to this proposal is within 
the exclusive authority of the Dominion. — 

As to the 2nd: This proposal, in relation to 
Canada, involves the necessity of entering into 
a convention with the United States for the at- 
tainment of the objects pointed to, and I am of 
the opinion that the Dominion alone 1s compe- 
tent to carry out this part of the recommenda- 
tion. Adequate legislative authority to provide 
for the performance of the obligations of Canada 
under such a convention is conferred upon the 
Parliament of Canada by sec. 132 of the British 
North America Act, 1867. as 

As to the 3rd: This proposal simply indicates 
the general lines of policy which the legislation 
referred to in the first proposal, and the inter- 
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national conventions referred to in the second 
proposal, should follow or embody. 


As to the 4th: The question of what is inland 
navigation, as distinguished from - maritime 
navigation, is one to be determined by the Do- 
minion alone in connection with the legislation 
required to give effect to the proposals of this 
recommendation, and by the Dominion in con- 
junction with the United States in connection 
with the proposed international convention to 
limit the hours of work of persons employed in 
inland navigation or international waterways. 


As to the 5th: The report referred to in this 
part of the recommendation should, of course 
be made by the Dominion Government. 


3. Recommendation concerning the  establish- 


ment of National Seamen’s Codes. 


The desideratum of this recommendation is 
that each member of the International Labour 
Organization shall undertake “the embodiment 
in a seamen’s code of all its laws and regulations 
relating to seamen in their activities as such.’ 
I have assumed, though the recommendation 
is not explicit upon the point, that the word 
“seamen” as used in this definition refers to 
persons engaged in maritime navigation, and if 
this be a proper assumption, I think the Domi- 
nion alone is the competent authority to give 
effect to this recommendation. Its legislative 
powers in that behalf may be referred to several 
of the classes of subjects enumerated in sec. 91 
of the British North America Act, 1867. Most 
of our legislation affecting seamen in their acti- 
vities as such is to be found in the Canada 
Shipping Act, R.S.C. chap. 113, and its amend- 
ments, and the Merchants Shipping Act, 1894, 
as amended, but there are also some provisions 
touching seamen in the Criminal Code and in the 
Immigration Act, chap. 27 of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1910, as amended by chap. 12, 1911, 
and chap. 25, 1919, and may be also in some 
other statutes of Canada. It would seem to be 
necessary in order to carry out this recommenda- 
tion, to consolidate these different provisions, or 
at all events such of them as are within the legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada, 
in one statute. 


I am of the opinion that the proposals of (4), 
the draft convention fixing the minimum age of 
admission of children to employment at sea, 
(5) recommendation concerning unemployment 
insurance for seamen, and (6) dratt convention 
concerning unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of the ship, involve legislation 
which is competent to the Parliament of Can- 
ada, in virtue of its exclusive legislative authority 
in relation to “navigation and shipping’’ (sec. 
91 (10) ). I must add, however, in regard to the 
draft recommendation concerning unemployment 
insurance for seamen, that the granting of Gov- 
ernment subventions to industrial organizations 
whose rules provide for the payment of bene- 
fits to their unemployed members, as an alter- 
native method of carrying out this recommenda- 
tion, involves no question of constitutional 
jurisdiction, and is therefore as competent to 
the Provinces as it is to the Dominion. 
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7. Draft Convention for establishing facilities 


for finding employment for seamen. 
The legislation now on the statute books en- 


ables the Dominion, in so far as legislation for 
the purpose is required, to implement all the 


proposals of this convention. 


The proposals of Articles 2 and 3 are fully ans-- 


wered by the provisions of sections 137, 188 and 


139 of the Canada Shipping Act read in con-- 
junction with sec. 322 and sections 248, 249 and. 


251 of the same Act, which, in effect, prohibit 


any person, other than a shipping master or 


deputy shipping master, from hiring, engaging, 


supplying or providing seamen to be entered on. 
board any ship (other than certain excepted. 


classes of ships) and prescribe appropriate pen- 


alties for any breach of the statutory prohibition.. 


These provisions have been in force for many 


years, so that the question of licensing private: 


agencies carrying on the work of finding em- 
ployment for seamen as a commercial enterprise 


for pecuniary gain pending the adoption of 
measures for the abolition of such agencies’ 
does not arise. The existing Dominion-Provin-: 


cial employment service'which has been co-or- 


dinated on a national basis, under the provisions. 


of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act,. 
chap. 21 of the Statutes of 1918, as amended by 
chap. 25 of the Statutes of 1920, and the regu- 
lations made thereunder, may be utilized to give 


full effect to the proposals of Articles 4, 5 and 8: 


of the conventions with respect to the establish- 


ment of public facilities for finding employment. 
for seamen, but subject, of course, to the provi-- 


sions of the Canada Shipping Act, by which 


authority to hire, engage, supply or provide sea- 
men, is confined to the shipping masters and. 


their deputies. The two seryices may be ade- 


quately articulated for the purpose of carrying 


out these proposals by regulations made under 
the authority of the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, and departmental instructions 
to shipping masters and their deputies. 

The principles set forth under Articles 6 and. 
7 of the convention may be realized by means of 
departmental instructions to shipping masters 
and their deputies. 

Article 9 of this convention contemplates that. 
each country shall decide for itself whether pro- 
visions similar to those in this convention shall 
be put in force for deck-officers and engineer 
officers. This, of course, is a question of policy 
for the determination of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Some legislation would doubtless be ne- 
cessary:in order to apply similar provisions to 
such officers. 

Finally, as to Article 10, the Dominion Govern- 
ment is the proper authority to communicate 
to the International Labour Office all available 
information, statistical or otherwise, concerning 
unemployment among seamen, and concerning 
the work of its seamen’s employment agencies. 

With respect to the procedure in the case of the 
conventions and recommendations which are 
within the provincial sphere, I think the proce- 
dure adopted in ‘connection with the draft. 
conventions and recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which was held at 
Washington in 1919, should be followed, namely, 
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the view of the Dominion Government on the 
question of constitutional competence should be 
embodied, upon the report of the Minister of 
Justice, in the form of an Order-in-Council and 
a duly certified copy of the order transmitted, 
with accompanying copies of such draft conven- 
tions and recommendations, through the Secre- 
tary of State for Canada, to the different leu- 
tenant-governors for the consideration of their 
respective governments with a view to such 
legislative action in line with the proposals of 
such conventions and recommendations as each 
Government may be advised to take. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) E, L. Newcomse, 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 


The Deputy Minister, 
Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, 
Ottawa. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Ottawa, February 17th, 1921. 


Sir :— 

Referring to your letter of the 14th December, 
last, submitting a copy of the draft reeommenda- 
tion of the International Labour Conference, 
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held at Genoa last summer, proposing that each 
member of the International Labour Organiz- 
ation should enact legislation limiting the hours 
of work of all workers employed in the fishing 
industry, with such special provisions as may be 
necessary to meet the conditions peculiar to the 
fishing industry in each country, with a request. 
for my opinion as to whether the proposed legis- 
lation comes within the sphere of the legislative 
authority of the Dominion or of the Provinces, 
I have the honour to state that, in my opinion, 
the draft recommendation involves legislation 
which it is competent for the Provinces to enact 
and apply generally and comprehensively, with 
relation to the inland fisheries, and in the case 
of the deep sea fisheries, subject to this limitation, 
that an obligation to observe the statutory regu- 
lations outside provincial territorial limits may 
be imposed upon employers and employees who 
are British subjects residing within the provin- 
cial jurisdiction whilst absent without an intent- 
tion not. to return, but not upon other persons. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) E. L. Newcomss, 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 


E. Hawken, Esq., 
Acting Deputy Minister, 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


AND BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


THE present article is a summary of 

the various laws bearing directly 
or indirectly on labour matters which 
have been recently enacted by the pro- 
vincial legislatures of Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Legislation re- 
cently enacted in the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
was summarized in the May issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature was in ses- 
sion from January 25 to May 38, 1921, 
and passed a number of laws of interest 
to industrial workers including new acts 
relating to firemen and to prison labour 
and amendments to existing legislation 


minimum wages, 
pensions, 


regarding factories, 
employment offices, mothers’ 
ete. 

The Fire Departments Two-Platoon 
Act provides for the adoption of the two- 
platoon system by permanent fire de- 
partments in cities having a population 
of 10,000 or over. Two systems of work 
are given in the Act either of which may 
be followed. According to the first a 
platoon may be twenty-four consecu- 
tive ‘hours on duty and the following 
twenty-four consecutive hours off duty. 
The second plan gives one platoon ten 
consecutive hours day work while the 
other platoon takes the remaining four- 
teen hours night work, the two platoons 
changing every seven days from day to 
night duty. No deductions from holi- 
days or salaries may be made by reason 
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of the application,of,,the Act to any 
- municipality. 

The Extramural Employment of Sen- 
tenced Persons Act provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the employment of prisoners 
outside the gaol limits. 


The Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act was amended in several res- 
pects. The minimum age for the em- 
ployment of children in shops is raised 
from twelve to fourteen years except in 
cases where members of an employer’s 
own family work in a shop attached to 
the house in which they live. The 
factory inspector is charged with the 
duty of reporting to the Minimum Wage 
Board any violation of that section of 
the Minimum Wage Act which directs 
that notices of the orders of the Board 
be posted in the establishments con- 
cerned. The inspector may also direct 
the provision of seats for female em- 
ployees where he considers that the work 
or any portion of it can be efficiently 
performed while such employees are 
seated. Finally a clause is added which 
states that nothing in the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act shall be 
deemed to authorize or excuse the em- 
ployment of any child, youth, young 
girl or woman contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Adolescent School Atten- 
dance Act. 

An amendment to the Trades and 
Labour Branch Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations for the establishment of a 
Provincial Hmployment Service Council 
and local Employment Service Coun- 
ceils. Provision may also be made by 
regulation for advancing the amount of 
their travelling expenses to the place 
of. employment to persons who have 
procured such employment through the 
Ontario Government Employment Bu- 
reaus. Advances may only be made, 
however, on condition that the em- 
ployer agrees to reimburse the agency. 


The scope of the Stationary and 
Hoisting Engineers Act was widened to 
include gas plants, all steam plants of 
over twenty-five horse-power, hoists 
in quarries and steam boilers working 
at a pressure of twenty pounds or over 
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which are used for portable or indus- 
trial work. The provision which re- 
quired candidates for examination who 
are not British subjects to have com- 
pleted one year’s residence in Canada is 
replaced by a clause requiring such can- 
didates to have made application for 
naturalization and to have the proper 
residence qualifications for becoming 
Canadian citizens. The section which 
permitted an uncertificated person to 
take charge of a steam plant for thirty 
days in cases of emergency is replaced 
by a new one which provides that any 
person may perform the duties of an 
engineer for a period not exceeding 
fourteen days in case the engineer has 
absented himself without having given 
seven days’ notice. 


The Minimum Wage Act was amen- 
ded to extend the powers of the Board, 
permitting it, upon petition of em- 
ployers or employees, or of its own mo- 
tion, to vary or suspend any of its orders 
or to revise them in accordance with 
special or changed conditions in any in- 
dustry or establishment, and also to 
make different orders for the same in- 
dustry or industries in different loca- 
lities in the Province when differing 
conditions justify such action. 


A number of changes were made in the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, its benefits 
being now extended to a mother of two 
or more children under 14 years of age, 
whose husband has deserted her and has 
not been heard of for five years, and to a 
mother whose husband is an inmate of 
any asylum for the insane in Canada. A 
mother with only one child under four- 
teen years of age may receive an allow- 
ance under the Act, as amended, if she 
has a permanently disabled husband or 
an invalid child over fourteen years of 
age residing with her. A foster mother 
of two or more orphan children may also 
receive assistance. The Commission 
is authorized to deal with special cases 
and: to enter into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the other provinces with 
regard to the payment of allowances. 
Another clause of the amending Act 
provides that the age limit for children 
towards whose support allowances are 
paid shall be raised from 14 to 16 years 
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on the coming into force of the Adcles- 
cent School Attendance Act or any part 
thereof. Section 3 of this Act which 
comes into force on September 1, 1921 
compels attendance at school until the 
age of 16 years. 


Alberta 


The Legislature of Alberta which met 
on February 15th and was prorogued 
on April 19th, 1921, passed laws dealing 
with workmen’s compensation, regula- 
tion of factories, and pensions for pro- 
vincial police. ) 


. The amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which comes into 
force on July 1st, 1921, makes many 
changes in the scale of compensation. 
Where permanent total disability re- 
sults from the injury a weekly payment 
equal to fifty-five per cent of the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the workman 
during the twelve months previous 
to the injury replaces the flat rate of 
$10 per week. Temporary total dis- 
ability is for the period of its duration 
compensable at the same rate. In cases 
of permanent partial disability the 
weekly payment is fifty-five per cent of 
the difference between the average 
weekly earnings of the workman before 
and after the accident, but the board 
may, at its discretion, substitute a lump 
sum for the weekly payments when the 
impairment of earning capacity does 
not exceed ten per cent. In no other 
case may commutation of the periodical 
payments be made except on applica- 
tion of, and by agreement with, the 
beneficiary. The allowance to a widow 
or invalid widower is raised from $30 
to $35 per month, while that payable 
to children who are the sole depen- 
dants is fixed at $12.50 per month for 
each child under 16 years of age instead 
of $10 with a maximum amount of $50 
instead of $40 as formerly. Where the 
only dependants are persons other than 
those above mentioned they may re- 
celve a sum proportionate to the pecu- 
niary loss which they have sustained, 
but not exceeding $30 per month to a 
parent or parents, or $65 in all. A new 
clause provides that where the work- 
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man leaves no widow, or the widow 
subsequently dies, a sister, aunt or 
foster mother who takes charge of the 
household may while so doing receive 
the same compensation as if she were 
the widow of the deceased workman. 
The amount which may be taken into 
account in computing average earnings 
of the workman may not exceed $2,000 
per annum. The amendment further 
permits the workmen in any industry 
or a majority of them as well as the em- 
ployer, to make application to be 
brought or to have their industry 
brought within the scope of the Act. It 
also extends the benefits of the Act to 
all public employees. 


The Factories Act was amended with 
regard to the section dealing with the 
appointment and powers of the Mini- 
mum Wage Committee. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council is authorized 
to continue the existing Committee or 
change its personnel. The Committee 
is empowered to recommend the classi- 
fication of employees according to loca- 


lity and make recommendations con- 


cerning minimum wages and hours of 
labour. It may further recommend 
the division of occupations into classes 
as regards apprenticeship and also the 
period and conditions of apprenticeship. 
The amendment repeals that clause of 
the Act defining the word ‘‘apprenti 'e”’ 
as meaning a person who has bee) er- 
gaged in his occupation for less than 
one year. 


The Police Pensions Act provides 
that the Pension Fund established under 
the Alberta Provincial Police Act, 1917, 
shall be wound up and a new pension 
benefit fund established. by the Com- 
missioner of Police. |The Commisioner 
is authorized to deduct 3 per cent from 
the pay of members of the force under 
50 years of age and 5 per cent from that 
of members 50 years of age and over. 
Upon retirement after a service of seven 
years or more but less than 12 years a 
member will receive an allowance of one 
month’s pay for each completed year of 
service computed at the rate, or the 
average rate, of pay received in the year 
of his retirement. After a service of 
twelve to fifteen years or fifteen to 
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twenty years, the allowance is one and 
a half and one and two-thirds months’ 
pay respectively. After twenty years of 
service every member of the force re- 
ceives for life an annual pension equal 
to one-half the annual pay he was re- 
celving at the time of his retirement, 
and after twenty-five years’ service a 
lifé pension equal to three-fifths of such 
annual pay. A member in either of the 
last two classes who has been less than 
three years in the rank at which he 
retires will be paid according to the 
rank from which he was last promoted. 
Any policeman who becomes physically 
or mentally unfit for further duty may 
receive a compassionate allowance rang- 
ing from $200 up, according to length 
of service. Provision is made for dealing 
with special cases. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia during the session 
which opened on February 8 and closed 
on April 2, 1921, a number of measures 
of interest to labour were enacted. 
Among these were laws giving effect to 
to the draft conventions and recommen- 
dations of the first International Labour 
Conference held at Washington in 1919 
pursuant to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. These laws which 
come into force on proclamation by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council con- 
currently with, or after, the coming 
into operation of similar laws in the other 
provinces of the Dominion, deal with 
employment of women during the night 
and before and after childbirth, aight- 
work of young persons employed in 
industry, minimum age for employment 
of children and limitation of hours of 
work in industrial undertakings. In 
each case industries carried on by mem- 
bers of one family only are exempt from 
the working of the Act. Other legis- 
lation passed during the session included 
amendments to the Acts relating to 
employment agencies, minimum wages, 
coal mines regulation and mothers’ 
pensions. 


~The Night Employment of Women 


Act prohibits the employment of any. 


woman between the hours of 8 p.m. 
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and 7 a.m. in any industrial undertaking. 
Exception may be made in cases of 
emergency and to prevent loss through 
deterioration of raw materials. In 
seasonal undertakings or where excep- 
tional circumstances demand it the night 
period may be reduced by the regulations 
to ten hours on sixty days of the year. 
The law does not apply to agricultural, 
horticultural and dairying industries. 
The Maternity Protection Act forbids 
the employment of any woman in any 
industrial or commercial undertaking 
during the six weeks following her con- 
finement, and permits her, on produc- 
tion of a medical certificate, to. leave 
work for six weeks prior to the probable 
time of confinement. The Act also 
limits the right of the employer to dis- 
miss such woman during her absence. 


The Night Employment of Young 
Persons Act prohibits the employment 
of young persons under 18 years of age 
in any industrial undertaking between 
8 p.m. and 7 a.m. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is empowered to 
make regulations suspending the oper- 
ation of the Act in case of serious emer- 
gency or where the nature of the pro- 
cess demands continuous work. 


The Employment of Children Act 
forbids the employment of boys under 
fourteen and girls under fifteen years of 
age in any industry. Employers must 
keep a register of all employees under 
16 years of age. | 

The Hours of Work Act limits the 
working hours of persons employed 
in industrial undertakings to eight per 
day and forty-eight per week, subject 
to certain exceptions. Employers and 
employees may agree that in order to 
obtain a shorter day on one or more 
days of the week longer hours, but not 
more than nine per day, may be worked 
on the remaining days, provided that 
the weekly limit of forty-eight hours 
is not exceeded. Exception is also made 
n case of accident or emergency and 
change of shifts. Where continuous 
processes are carried on by a sucession of 
shifts a maximum of fifty-six hours 
per week on the average is provided for. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations govern- 
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ing permanent and temporary excep- 
tions, and giving agreements between 
employers and employees concerning 
hours of labour the force of regulations. 

The Employment Agencies Repeal 
Act compels every person, firm, corpo- 
ration or association keeping any office 
or agency for procuring work or em- 
ployment for persons seeking work to 
keep a complete record of all transac- 
tions and make monthly returns in wri- 
ting to the General Superintendent of the 
Government Employment Service. The 
records must be open to inspection by 
any authorized person. “ 

The amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act strengthens those clauses 
which protect apprentices and physical 
defectives from being employed at a low- 
er wage than that fixed by the Board. 
Special licenses may be issued by the 
Board in the case of women over 18 
years of age who enter a trade or indus- 
try where apprentices are not usually 
employed, but who are not sufficiently 
experienced to qualify as experienced 
employees. The number of employees 
holding special licenses who are per- 
mitted to be employed in any establish- 
ment is now placed at one-seventh of 
the whole instead of one-tenth as for- 


merly, and the aggregate number of 


employees holding special licenses and 
employees under eighteen years of age 
employed in any one establishment is 
limited to thirty-five per cent of the 
total number of employees. The amend- 
ing Act further provides that a copy 
of the British Columbia Gazette pur- 
porting to contain a copy of an order 
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of the Board shall constitute sufficient 
evidence of the making of such order. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended to forbid any lamp or light 
other than a locked safety lamp to be 
used underground in any mine after 
July 1, 1921. The rule which directs 
the watering or treating of roads in 
dusty sections of a mine now applies 
to all mines. 


By an amendment to the Mothers’ 
Pensions Act, a widow, deserted wife, 
or the wife of an inmate of a penal 
institution or insane asylum may not 
benefit unless her husband was a resi- 
dent of the Province at the time of his 
death, desertion of his wife or committal 
to the penitentiary or asylum. A clause 
providing for the payment of a pension 
to a mother whose husband, while 
domiciled in the Province, becomes to- 
tally incapacitated through accident 


‘or illness replaces the former clause 


which extended the benefits of the Act 
to a mother residing in British Colum- 
bia at the time of her husband’s dis- 
ablement through illness or accident. 

The section of the Attachment of 
Debts Act which relates to attachment 
of wages was amended to exempt $60 
of a debt due a workman in respect of 
his wages instead of $40 as formerly. 
Exemption of wages due for a period of 
less than one month shall be in propor- 
tion. | 

An amendment to the Public Schools 
Act compels attendance at school until 
the age of fifteen years instead of 14 
years. 





TECHNICAL «DUCATION IN CANADA 


First Annual Report of the Director of Technical Education for Canada 


THE First Annual Report of the Di- 

rector of Technical Education for 
Canada for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1920, has recently been issued by 
the Department of Labour. For con- 
venience, especially in connection with 
the tabulation of statistics, the report 
covers the school year ending June 30. 


Technical education under the Fede- 
ral Technical Education Act is held to 
apply to any education or training 
which will fit a boy or girl for useful 
employment in any chosen vocation 
with the exception of those vocations 
such as the professions (involving a de- 
gree), elementary and high school teach- 
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ing, agriculture, and nursing, for which 
education and training have already 
been provided. 


With the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, where the demand for voca- 
tional training apart from agriculture 
is not great, the report states that the 


enactment of the Technical Education 
Act and the appointment of a Federal 
Director have given a decided impetus 
to the work in all the provinces, but the 
increased cost of building and equip- 
ment will no doubt adversely affect 
this development, and there is also 
difficulty in securing properly qualified 
teachers. As the separate provinces, 
with the exception of Ontario. and 
Quebec, could not support the burden 
of providing a training school for these 
teachers, the suggestion is made that a 
single institution be established for the 
whole of Canada for the training of 
teachers for technical schools. 
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Out of $700,000 available for distri- 
bution among the provinces under the 
Technical Education Act the sum of 
$273,788 was paid during the fiscal 
year. There were in all the provinces 
138 vocational schools with 1,810 teach- 
ers and an enrollment of 60,546 pupils. 
The report contains a detailed account 
of the work carried on in all these schools 
embodied in reports of the various pro- 
vinces. Two appendices are included 
in the report, one containing a typical 
agreement between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments, and the other the 
Vocational Education Act of Saskatche- 
wan. 

The report of the proceedings of the 
first National Conference on Technical 
Education, which was held at Ottawa 
on October 25-26 last, has also been re- 
cently issued by the Department of 
Labour. An account of the Conference 
appeared in the Lapour GaAzETTe for 
November, 1920, on page 1500. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA 





Annual Report of the Board for 1920 


HE third annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta covers the operation of the Act 
for the calendar year 1920. When the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act came 
into operation on August 1, 1918 (see 
Lasour GazeTTs, August, 1918, page 
658), it applied only to the mining in- 
dustry, but its scope was enlarged later, 
and during 1920 it included practically 
all industries where manual labour was 
employed, with the exception of retail 
stores and railways running outside the 
Province. During the past year the 
following administrative changes were 
introduced: assessments were made on 
estimated instead of actual payrolls, 
employers being required to forward 
their payrolls at the end of the year and 
not monthly, as formerly; the inspec- 
tion of establishments coming within 
the scope of the Act was placed directly 


under the jurisdiction of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and removed from 
that of the Factory Inspector; various 
additional safety regulations were made 
throughout the year; clerical help and 
travelling salesmen, formerly excluded 
as not being exposed to the hazards of 
the industry, were brought within the 
scope of the act; the maximum of 
$2,500 for which the Board was liable 
for compensation was abolished, and 
compensation was allowed for an inde- 
finite period in such cases as that of a 
widow whose husband had been killed 
in an industrial accident, payments of 
compensation being henceforth made 
as long as she lives, or until she remar- 
ries, when she will receive $480 in final 
settlement of her claims. 

The total number of employers coming 
within the scope of the act during the 
year was 2,698. The number of per- 
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sons employed on December 31, 1920, 
in mining and allied industries (sche- 
dule 1), was 12,347, the wages earned by 
this group during the year being approx- 
imately $19,380,475; while the number 
of persons employed in all other imdus- 
tries coming under the act (schedule 2) 
was 26,531, earning yearly wages esti- 
mated at $37,939,779. These figures do 
not include Federal or Provincial govern- 
ment employees. The total amount of 
assessments levied during the year was 
$443,126 (assessments -collected during 
the year, including outstanding dues 
paid, amounted to $445,310). With 
interest, and with the balance of $250,- 
560 carried forward from 1919, the fund 
collected by assessments totalled $710,- 
744, Of this amount $194,965 was paid 
out for claims, $37,978 was spent in 
administration of mine rescue work, 
and $48,104 for expenses and equipment, 
leaving a balance of $429,695. The 
amounts authorized to be collected un- 
der the Medical Aid provisions of the 
Act are 2 cents per day for industries 
coming under schedule 1 (mining group), 
and 1 cent per day for other industries. 
Collections from this source during 
1920 amounted with interest to $65,546, 
and together with the balance of $19,- 
420 from the preceding year, totalled 
$84,966. Of this amount $48,970 was 
‘paid out in medical and hospital services 
and $6,855 in expenses, leaving a ba- 
lance of $29,140. A total balance thus 
remained for assessments and medical 
aid of $458,336, which was available for 
estimated liabilities. 


The number of accidents reported 
during the year was 6,418, of which 
2,690 were in the mining group (sche- 
dule 1), and 3,728 in other industries 
(schedule 2). The number of claims 
disposed of by payment of compensa- 
tion. was 3,089. Of 81 fatalities during 
the year, 33 came under schedule 1, and 
48 under schedule 2. The total expen- 
diture during the year arising out of 
fatalities was $21,733. Permanent par- 
tial disability resulted in 33 cases under 
schedule 1, and in 47 under schedule 2. 
Temporary total disability resulted in 
2,549 cases under schedule 1, and in 
0,541 cases under schedule 2, while 
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temporary partial disability resulted in 
7o cases under schedule 1 and 92 under 
schedule 2. The total expenditure in 
connection with non-fatal accidents was 
$173,231. The number of claims dis- 
posed of without payment of compen- 
sation was 545. In 1681 cases no claims 
for compensation were received, while 
1,826 cases were still under considera- 
tion of the Board at the close of the year. 
The tables contained in the report cor- 
respond in form to those in other pro- 
vinces, comparison being made easier 
by such standardization. 


Mine Rescue and First Aid Work 


The annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Work, which is included in the report 
of the Board, states that since this 
work was organized 1,561 men have 
undergone training with self-contained 
breathing apparatus, and 1,022 men 
have taken instruction in first aid in the 
Province. Mine rescue stations are now 
in operation at the mines operated by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Lethbridge; North American Collieries, 
Ltd., Coalhurst; Jasper Park Collieries, 
Ltd., Pocohontas; Chinook Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., Commerce; Mountain Park 
Coal Company, Ltd., Mountain Park; 
and Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., Nordegg. 
There are also three mine rescue cars in 
operation; in Crow’s Nest Pass district, 
at Canmore and Bankhead, and in the 
Drumheller and Big Valley district. 
All the mine rescue apparatus at pre- 
sent In use in the Province are of the 
Proto self-contained breathing type. 
The complete course of training is for a 
period of 10 days of two hours each. 
No person is granted a certificate of 
competency before he has passed an 
examination in this work. Arrange- 
ments have been made that each mem- 
ber of a trained team is required to take 
at least three hours training per month 
in mine rescue and first aid work, for 
which he is paid 70 cents per hour. 
Payment is made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on receipt of a 
time sheet from the superintendent of 
each mine rescue car and station. These 
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mine rescue teams are composed of five 
men, one of whom is captain with full 
charge of the team. A very rigid medi- 
cal examination is made of each candi- 
date before he is allowed to join a team. 
In addition to mine rescue stations 
resuscitation devices have been in- 
stalled at the mines of the West Canadian 
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Collieries, Ltd., Bellevue; the Inter- 
national Coal and Coke Company, Ltd., 
and the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd. The 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Me- 
tallurgy has installed a. branch library 
at several of the cars and stations, to 
which all mine employees and mining 
students have access. 


NOVA SCOTIA ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


OME account was given in the La- 
BpouR GazeTre for February (page 
126) of the proceedings of the conference 
of safety supervisors, held at Halifax 
in January under the auspices of the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation. At the second annual meeting 
of the latter organization at Halifax on 
March 23, further information was given 
as to the progress of safety work in the 
province. The president, Mr. G. D. Mac- 
dougall, of the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co. Ltd., occupied the chair. 


The secretary, Mr. H. R. Thompson, 
in outlining the functions of the Asso- 
ciation, explained that it was designed 
to supplement the Workmen’s Compens- 
ation Act by supplying the employers 
who are assessed under the act with de- 
tailed information with respect to its 
administration, and by enabling them to 
discuss all conditions and present their 
views to the Compensation Board. The 
rate of assessment depended, he said, 
upon the amount of compensation paid 
as the result of accidents occurring in 
the respective groups, and would there- 
fore be reduced by the further elimina- 
tion of accidents. The Compensation 
Act provided that the Board might con- 
tribute funds to an approved association 
for the prevention of accidents, and the 
Accident Prevention Association having 


been approved under this clause was 
now in receipt of financial support from 
the Board. The expense incurred by the 
Association during the past year 
amounted to less than one per cent of 
the assessments. A field officer was now 
engaged in securing the co-operation of 
individual employers, of whom only a 
few had come to recognize the necessity 
for organized accident prevention work, 
and already an improvement was evi- 
dent. ‘‘Sections’’ of the Association 
were being formed in several industries, 
first-aid classes established in various 
centres, active safety campaigns con- 
ducted in individual plants, and a de- 
cided impetus given generally to the 
work of accident prevention. The 
largest factor in prevention, the sec- 
retary claimed, was education, and 
measures were now under way for insti- 
tuting school instruction which would 
not unduly add to the burden of teachers 
or scholars. 


President Macdougall stated that em- 
ployers in Nova Scotia were in a favour- 
able position, as the Compensation Board 
had consented to meet the Association 
at least once a year to review and dis- 
cuss the operation of the Act and the 
administration of the monies obtained 
from the employers. 


Mr. F. W. Armstrong, vice-chairman 
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of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
explained that, owing to under-estimated 
payrolls or fewer accidents than had 
been anticipated, somewhat larger sur- 
pluses had accumulated in certain 
groups than had been expected, and in 
consequence it was intended to make 
some retroactive payments to employers 
or credit the amounts to the present 
year. He also forecasted that reductions 
in some of the assessment rates would 
be made. As to ‘‘merit rating,’’ by 
which preference would be given to con- 
cerns having the most efficient safety 
Systems, this matter was under con- 
sideration, but no equitable plan had as 
yet been prepared. 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 


President, J. E. McLurg, Halifax Ship- 
yards Limited. 

First vice-president, C. C. Curtis, 
Cape Breton Electric Company, Limited. 

Second vice-president, P. L. Spicer, 
Newville Lumber Company, Limited. 

Secretary-treasurer, H. R. Thompson, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


General Executive Committee— 
Class 1. Mining.—A. W. Macdonald 
(Dominion Coal Co. Limited.) 


Class 3. Lumbering and Woodworking. 
—R. E. Dickie. 


Class 5. Metal Trades—G. D. Mac- 
dougall (Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, Limited). 

Class 6. Miscellaneous manufacturing. 
—C V. Monaghan (Moir’s Limited). 

Class 7. Building and Construction.— 
A.S. Curry (Rhodes, Curry, Limited). 

Class 8. Public Utilities—W. L. Wes- 
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ton (Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 
Company, Limited). 

Class 9. Transportation.—A. E. H. 
Chesley (Dominion Atlantic Railway). 


Statistics prepared by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association show 
the number of fatal accidents in the 
province, from all causes both inside and 
outside of the industries, during five 
years to have been as follows: 


Accidentally 

killed. 
Yearly period. $$} 
14 yearsfof 





Total. age and 
under. 
Oct. 1, 1914 to Sept. 30, Number 
TGLDRE Ie Pee, 304 | not known 
Oct. 1, 1915 to Sept. 30, 
328 ‘ 


DOU GEM Mes ii ace 
Oct. 1, 1916 to Sept. 30, 
EGE Sere cc ela cee 359 74 
Oct. 1, 1917 to Sept. 30, 
18 





POPS RE OURS oS a 418 75 
Oct. 1, 1918 to Sept. 30, 

Me LOM Cy Wa hays 294 63 

OCALA ween ener eT: 1,708 — 


The number of industrial fatalities in 
the province during the three years 1917, 
1918, and 1919, as reported in the an- 
nual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, was 378, or an annual 
average of 126 deaths of workers en- 
gaged in mines, factories and other in- 
stitutions assessable under the Compens- 
ation Act. The annual average of all 
fatalities, as shown in the above table, 
being 340.6, it appears that there was 
a yearly average of about 214 accidental 
deaths outside of the industries of the 
province. 
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REDUCTIONS IN WAGES AND CHANGES IN WORKING CONDITIONS 
ON RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND UNITED STATES 





N the award of the United States 
Railroad. Labour Board of July 


20, 1920, granting increases in wages 
of approximately 21 per cent (Decision 
No! 2, Dockets) 112: 3)* the Board 
did not deal with the question of rules 
and working conditions established un- 
der the United States Railroad Adm1- 
nistration, deferring consideration of 
this matter to a later date. On January 
10, 1921, the hearing on this question 
was begun, and on April 14, 1921, Deci- 
sion No. 119 (Dockets 1, 2 and 3). was 
given, setting July 1, 1921, as the date 
for the termination of the rules and 
working conditions in force since 1918, 
and calling upon the management of the 
railroads and the organizations of em- 


ployees to appoint representatives to. 


confer upon such rules and working 
conditions. The Board also issued a 
statement of principles upon which such 
rules should be based. The parties to 
the dispute were directed to proceed 
with their conferences so that the Board 
might promulgate the new rules as soon 
as practicable after Julv 1, 1921. The 
following is.an extract from the Deci- 
sion: 


“The Labour Board is of the opinion that there 
is merit in the contentions of each party and has 
endeavoured to take action which will secure 
some of the advantages of both courses. 


This Board is unable to find that all rules em7 
bodied in the National Agreements, orders, etc., 
of the Railroad administration constitute just 
and reasonable rules for all carriers parties to 
the dispute. It must, therefore, refuse the 
indefinite extension of the National Agreements, 
orders, etc., on all such carriers as urged by 
the employees. ; 


This Board also deems it inadvisable to ter- 
minate.at once its direction of Decision No. 2 and 
to remand the dispute to the individual carriers 
and their employees. Such a course would leave 


*See Lazovr Gazerrea, Aurust, 1920, pp. 1068-1075. 


many carriers and their employees without any 


rules regulating working conditions. 


If the Labour Board should remand the dis- 
pute to the individual carriers and their_em- 
ployees and should keep the direction of Deci- 
sion No. 2 in effect until agreements should be 
arrived at, it is possible that agreements might 
not be arrived at. 


The Labour Board believes nevertheless that 
certain subject matters now tegulated by rules 
of the National Agreements, orders, etc., are 
local in nature and require consideration of local 
conditions. It also believes that other subject 
matters now so regulated are general in character 
and that substantial uniformity in rules regula- 
ting such subject matters is desirable. 

The Board also believes that certain rules are 
unduly burdensome to the carriers and should in 
justice be modified. It may well be that other 
rules should be modified in the interest of em- 
ployees. 


In the meantime the railroad manage- 
ments had requested the Board to re- 
commend a reduction in wages, as the 
21 per cent increase awarded in July 
1920, had proved unduly burdensome 
on the revenues of the railways, and 
there had since been reductions in the 
cost of living. On May 31 the Board 
issued a decision that decreases should 
be made from July 1, 1921, varying 
from 5 per cent to 18 per cent of the 
rates in force, estimated to average 12 
per cent and to remove 2-3 of the in- 
crease granted in July, 1920. 


As the rates of wages, rules, and work- 
ing conditions on the railways in Canada 
have been in the main adjusted to con- 
form to those in force in the United 
States, the railway companies in Canada 
eave notices in conformity with the 
various agreements with their employees 
terminating all such agreements on 
July 1, 1921, and made arrangements for 
conferences to adjust the details in 
accordance with the general changes 
contemplated. 


—— eee ee 
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MEANING OF THE TERMS “OPEN SHOP” AND “CLOSED SHOP” 





Summary of a Report for the New Jersey State_Chamber of Commerce 





(Reprinted from “‘Bloomfield’s Labour Digest,’’ Vol. VII, No. 2.) 


HE terms ‘‘closed shop’’ and ‘‘open 
shop,’’ which are broadly used in 
controversy, are so vague and misleading 
that those using them often mean dit- 
ferent things thereunder. Furthermore, 
they appear on close examination to be 
entirely inadequate to express the vari- 
ous forms of policy as regards employ- 
ment of union men and non-union men 
which obtain to-day. It seems, therefore, 
timely to analyze the meaning of these 
terms and suggest a more practicable 
and appropriate terminology. 
everal other terms broadly used in 
the present controversy are subject to 
various interpretations, Thus, for exam- 
ple, what is ‘‘collective bargaining’’? 
The labour union means under this one 
thing, the manufacturers’ 
another, and citizens at large often still 
something else. Suffice it only to re- 
member the discussion of ‘‘collective 
bargaining’’ before the President’s first 
Industrial Conference to appreciate the 
confusion involved. Or what is ‘‘the 
public”’ that is so often brought into the 
discussion of industrial issues? Some 
say it is the element that is neither an 
employer nor an employee. Others re- 
ply, “If this is what you mean by the 
term, then there is no public, for every- 
body i is either an employer or employee,’’ 
and add, ‘‘The workmen are the real 
public.’’ Or what does the term ‘‘re- 
cognition of the union,’’ around which 
the controversy largely rotates, mean? 
Some say it means the “closed shop,’’ 
others that it means nothing, for ‘‘how 
can you refuse to recognize the existence 
of something which exists and stares you 
in the face’’? And how about the term 
““union’’? Judge Mayor not very long 
ago ruled the International Association 


” and 
association 


of Street and Railway Employees out 
from the Interborough Company of New 
York City and recognized the benevolent 
association organized By that company 
as a ‘‘union.’ 

‘CLOSED SHOPS’? AND ‘‘OPEN SHops.”’ 

The common conception of the closed 
shop is that it is a shop in which non- 
union men cannot obtain or retain em- 
ployment. It is generally thought that 
every union shop, 2.¢., a shop in which 
the union is recognized, is a ‘‘closed 
shop.’’ Instances of union shop where 
no closed shop obtains are ignored and 
the term ‘‘recognition,’’ ‘‘union shop’’ 
‘‘elosed shop’’ are thought syno- 
nymous. By way of contrast, all shops 
that are not ‘‘closed shops’’ in the above 
sense, and do not involve recognition, 
are thought to be ‘‘open shops,’’ the 
presumption being that they are open 
to both union and non-union men without 
discrimination. The presumption is too 
sweeping, for it ignores the instances 
of shops where discrimination works the 
other way—against union men.  In- 
vestigation clearly shows that many so- 
ealled ‘‘open shops’’ are not ‘‘open’’ 
and many union shops are not ‘‘closed’’ 
and that this’ simple terminology of 
‘“elosed’’ and ‘‘open’’ shop is confusing 
and inadequate. 

A practicable terminology would begin 
with two large classes—the ‘‘union 
shop,’’ in which the union is recognized 
and admitted to negotiations on behalf 
of the workmen, and the ‘‘non-union 
shop,’’ in which the union is not re- 
cognized and is not admitted to such 
negotiations; and it would subdivide 
each class into subclasses according as 
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they are closed, preferential or open 
towards the union men or non-union 
men respectively and according to other 
important factors. At least nine kinds 
of shops can thus be indicated. 


I. The non-union shop 

1. Closed anti-union shop 
Preferential anti-union shop 
Open non-union shop without 
shop committee 

Open non-union shop with shop 
committee. 


9, 
3, 
4. 


II. The union shop 


5. Open indirect union shop 

6. Open union shop 

7. Preferential union shop 

8. Closed union shop of an open 
union 

9, Closed union shop of a closed 
union. 


NoN-UNION S#OPS. 


In the ‘‘closed anti-union shop’’ union 
men are not admitted except as a tem- 
porary expedient. They must give up 
membership to be able to obtain or retain 
their employment. 
type of closed anti-union shop is that 
enforced by means of individual con- 
tracts, which the employees must sign 
before receiving employment, or a per- 
mission to remain, and which contain a 
clause forbidding membership in the 
union. But many shops are closed to 
union men also without such contract. 

The ‘‘preferential anti-union”’ type is 
distinguished by the preference given 
to non-union men, with the result that 


The most apparent ' 
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the union men are kept in a minority. . 


The lines of demarcation between the 
preferential and closed type are very 
slight. 

The anti-union shop of the closed or 
preferential kind obtains in industries 
- which have been or are being organized 
and where the employer is engaged in 
keeping the union out. It is the “‘open 
shop’’ which is not open. The employer 
may want to maintain a true ‘‘open 
shop’’ and not discriminate, but he can- 
not do it, for if he did, if he permitted 
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a large number of union men, and es- 
pecially the active men, in the shop and 
allowed the union, through them, to con- 
duct its organizing work, he would soon 
have the majority, if not all, his men 
organized, a strike engineered and per- 
haps union recognition from him se- 
cured. 

The ‘‘open non-union shop”’ is one in 
which, alongside with non-recognition, 
no discrimination is practised. It 
obtains very largely in industries which 
have been little, if at all, orgnaized. It 
obtains also, but usually as the exception 
or as a temporary condition, in indus- 
tries where the union had or has some 
standing. In the latter case it 1s due 
either to the exceptional intelligence of 
the management, which is able to fore- 
stall ‘‘recognition’’, or to the protection 
afforded by the government, as for 
example, during the war, when, under 
the supervision of the War Labour 
Board and other agencies, the principle 
of ‘‘no discrimination’’ was imposed on 
both employers and the union; or to the 
fact that the union has not started its 
organizing drive. Of its two subclasses, 
that provided ‘‘with shop committee’’ 
presents a more evolved type, for the 
shop committee affords an opportunity 
of limited collective bargaining and even 
indirect negotiation between the unre- 
cognized union and the management 
through the delegates on the shop com- 
mittee. The open non-union shop is the 
true union shop, only of non-union 
character. 


Union SHOops. | 


Before starting with the discussion of 
the five forms of union shop, it may be 
well to point out that the first two forms 
which are ‘‘open’’ are prevalent in in- 
dustries which are competitive only to a 
slight degree, if at all, and are fairly 
stable, whereas the ‘‘preferential’’ and 
‘Cclosed’’ union shops obtain  pre- 
eminently in highly competitive and 
fluctuating industries. 

The ‘‘open indirect union shop’’ is 
one where the union is recognized only 
indirectly, as for example, through the » 
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instrumentality of a public agency which 
acts as the intermediary between the 
union and the employer, and where no 
discrimination is practised. It is illus- 
trated by the case of the packing in- 
dustry in Chicago, where a_ three- 
cornered agreement obtains, the govern- 
ment making it with the packers on the 
one. hand and with the unions on the 
other. The two sides plead their case 
before the impartial tribunal, constituted 
_by Judge Alshuler, who administers the 
agreement. They do not deal directly 
with each other. 


THE OPEN UNION SHOP. 


In the ‘‘open union shop’”’ the union 
is recognized and yet no discrimination 
either way is allowed. Prominent in- 
stances of the latter are the railways, 
where about 2,000,000 union men work 
under the rule of ‘‘no discrimination,’’ 
with their unions generally recognized ; 
many yards in the ship-building indus- 
try, of which the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Company is a conspicuous example; 
the Schenectady plant of the General 
Electric Company, employing over 20,- 
000 workmen; the American Locomotive 
Company; some of the street railways 
and telephone companies; the anthracite 
mine fields; the Rochester clothing 
market; the U. S. arsenals and some 
other national, state. and municipal 
works. In some of these instances the 
open union shop has been maintained 
- for twenty, thirty years and even longer, 
without transforming into a closed union 
shop, and has proved so eminently satis- 
factory to the union that they emphat- 
ically declare that they do not want the 
‘closed shop.’’ The two types of union 
Shop just described are true ‘‘open 
shops,’’ only of union character. 


THE PREFERENTIAL UNION’ SHOP. 


The ‘‘preferential union shop”’ is dis- 
tinguished. by the fact that alongside 
with recognition a preference is tend- 
ered to union members. Non-union men 
can work in the shop, but they must be 
either better workmen than the union 
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men or the union must be unable to 
furnish to the employer the needed 
quota of workmen. The arrangement is 
predicated on the consideration of the 
fact that the union men are parties to 
the agreement which stabilizes the in- 
dustry, and ought, therefore, to receive 
preference. Conspicuous examples of 
this type are the Chicago Clothing 
Market, and especially the Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx establishment, where this 
arrangement has operated for the last 
ten years with eminent satisfaction to 
both sides and has not resulted in the 
‘‘closed shop’’ condition. On the other 
hand, a conspicuous example of its fail- 
ure and transformation into a ‘‘closed 
union shop’’ is afforded by its operation 
in the ladies’ garment industry of New 
York City. 


THE CLOSED UNIon SHop. 


The ‘‘closed union shop’’ is what is 

commonly referred to as the ‘‘closed 
Shop.’’ It does not necessarily require 
that a man be a union man before he is 
hired. Very often the arrangement per- 
mits the employer to hire any man he 
desires but the man must become a mem- 
ber of the union within a certain time, 
usually a week or two weeks. Men found 
guilty of serious offence against the 
union are not admitted to the union, and, 
therefore, cannot remain in the shop. 
_ The closed union shop must be divided 
into two classes according as it is en- 
forced by an ‘‘open union,’’ which keeps 
its membership doors wide open, or by 
a ‘closed union,’’ which keeps its mem- 
bership doors fairly closed. The ‘‘open 
union’’ type of the closed union shop 
tends to eliminate destructive competi- 
tion among the workmen by including 
the competitors in the union. The 
‘‘closed union’’ type, on the other hand, 
tends to do it by eliminating the com- 
petitors from the industry. The former 
tends to extend the benefits of union 
standards to all the workmen, the latter 
to impose a special privilege upon a 
certain group. The former affords to 
the employer a wider supply of labor, 
the latter a restricted one. 
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Typical examples of the closed union 
shop of an open union are the shop 
arrangement of the miners in the bitu- 
minous coal industry, the ladies’ garment 
workers and the men’s clothing workers 
in New York City. A typical example 
of the closed union shop of the closed 
union is the shop arrangement of the 
United Hatters (a highly skilled trade) 
and of various crafts in the building in- 
dustry and some branches of the printing 
industry. Even the most conspicuous 
types of open and closed union maintain 
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a certain degree of elasticity in the 
margin of their open or closed door, 
according as the times are ‘‘busy’’ or 
‘“Jack.’’? And between them are many 
unions with intermediate forms of 
‘‘onen’’ or ‘‘closed’’ door. Consequent- 
ly, there are considerable variations in 
that respect as between various closed 
union shops. The closed union shop. of. 
the pure closed union represents the 
extreme point of union shop just as the 
pure closed anti-union shop represents 
the extreme of the non-union shop. 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF NINE TYPES OF UN'ON SHOP AND NON-UNION SHOP 














Type o° shop Union status | 


| 


Character of industry in which the type of 
shop obtains 


Character 0° discrimination, if any, 
and “closed” or “open’’ door 
policy, in regard to union 
or non-union men 





RON, de eh Fee en ee 


1.8Closed anti-\Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 





Nos. 1, 2 
Non - recogni-|In industries which have been or are |Discrimination 


Nos. 1, 2 
against 





nion shop. : ; : : 
‘ tion of the extensively organized by the unions} union men, the closed or 
union. or de-organized by anti-union em-| semi-closed shop of the 
ployers’ associations. employers (the “open 
shop” that is not open.) 
——_———— or ———$—$—$$————— ee ee ee ee a ER ee 
Zs Preferential Nos. 3, 4 Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 


anti - union 








shop. | 

3.7 Open non-| | 
union shop) 
without shop) 
committee. 

4, Open non-) | 
union shop, | 
with shop 
committee. 





See aoe aa aaa 


5. Open indirect Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9/Nos. 5, 6, 7, 





union shop. Recognition of} 8, 9, in or- 
ihe 2 a thewion. ganized in- 


6. Open union _ dustries. 
shop. | 


———— oS } 
7, Preferential 
union shop. | 


CoAT AME a ae 
8. Closed union 
shop of an 
open union. 
PANS” SERGE, OO 
9, Closed union 
shop of a 
closed union. 











Mostly in industries which have been 
| little if at all organized. 





’ 
Especially in those which 
are competitive only to a 
slight degree, if at all, and 
fairly stable. 











No discrimination against 
either union men or non- 
union men; in the former 
two types enforced by 
| the employer, in the lat- 
ter two enforced jointly 
by the employer and the 
union; a true open shop 
(not the one usually re- 
ferred to) of non-union 
character in the former 
two cases, of union cha- 
racter in the latter two. 


Nos. 5, 6 





Nos. 7, 8, 9 Nos. 7, 8,9 - 


Especially in those which) Discrimination against non- 
are highly competitive and 
unsteady (seasonal). 


union men; the closed or 
semi-closed shop of the 
union. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 





Action taken in Great Britain, Germany, Austria and France 


ARIOUS solutions to the problem of 
finding employment for disabled 
soldiers have been attempted in a num- 
ber of countries since the end of the war. 
In some cases disabled industrial work- 
ers are also included in the plans. The 
Internatioaal Labour Office has pub- 
lished in “Studies and Reports, Series E, 
No, 2”, an account of the steps that have 
been taken to deal with this subject 
in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Austria and France. The number of 
men disabled by the war was officially 
estimated at 1,170,000 for the United 
Kangdom, 1,500,000 for France and 
1,400,000 for Germany. These figures 
are scarcely comparable, however, as in 
the United Kingdom and in France 
they are based on physical incapacity 
while in Germany they are based on 
vocational incapacity. 


In the United Kingdom the national 
scheme proposed by the government 
is a purely voluntary one and it applies 
to disabled ex-Seryice men only. In 
Germany the principle of compulsory 
employment in the case of severely 
injured men has been adopted, and the 
law applies to disabled workmen as well 
as ex-soldiers, and even to other dis- 
abled men not belonging to these two 
classes. In Austria there is compulsory 
employment for disabled ex-Service men, 
and while the employment of disabled 
workmen is not compulsory, if they are 
so employed they are counted with the 
ex-Service men to make up the required 
proportion. In France final action has 
not yet been taken, but two bills have 
been proposed both of which provide for 
the compulsory employment of disabled 
ex-soldiers. 


The problem of the organization of 
employment of disabled ex-soldiers was 
considered by the Inter-Allied Con- 
ference which met at Brussels in Septem- 
ber, 1920. Recommendations were made 
for the enactment of laws providing for 
their compulsory employment both by 


private employers and public authorities 
with effective penalties for their in- 
fringement; for compulsory _ notifica- 
tion by employers of vacancies for 
which such disabled men would be eli- 
gible; for payment of current wages to 
disabled men; for the compilation of 
statistics showing the number of dis- 
abled men, their distribution among the 
various industries and the nature of 
their disabilities, and for the preven- 
tion of begging and hawking by disabled 
ex-Service men. 

The essential features of the British 
scheme, the German and Austrian acts 
and the French bills are outlined below. 


The United Kingdom 


The national scheme for the employ- 
ment of disabled ex-Service men which 
was proposed by the British Govern- 
ment in September, 1919, has for its 
object to ensure the permanent absorp- 
tion of disabled men into industry as well 
as their equitable distribution among the 
several branches of industry. The bene- 
fits of the scheme were extended to all 
ex-Service men who are adjudged by 
the local employment committee to be 
incapacitated from following their nor- 
mal occupation. The number of dis- 
abled men who would come under the 
scheme was estimated at about 800,000, 
or one-twentieth of the total number of 
workers estimated at 16,000,000. All 
private employers and public authorities 
were accordingly invited to co-operate 
in the national scheme by undertaking 
to employ one disabled ex-Service man 
for every 20 workers. The names of all 
co-operating employers were placed on 
the King’s Roll. 

The wages of disabled men who have 
undergone a course of vocational train- 
ing are governed by agreements between 
the trade advisory committees and the 
employers under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Labour. According to the 
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British Labour Gazette, up to May 13, 
25,486 certificates had been issued to 
employers under the scheme and the 
undertakings given by these employers 
covered 280,728 disabled ex-Service men. 
On April 6, the Minister of Labour sta- 
ted that, save in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, all firms contracting for 
government contracts to whom the 
conditions for membership of the King’s 
Roll are applicable, must be on the 
King’s Roll. 


Germany 


_ The principle of the compulsory em- 

ployment by private firms and public 
authorities of men disabled not only in 
the war but also in industry generally, 
has been adopted in Germany. By an 
act passed on April 6, 1920, every em- 
ployer with a vacant position is required 
to give preference before any other can- 
didate to a seriously disabled man suited 
for the post. 


The proportion of disabled men to be 
employed by each firm is fixed by order 
of the Minister of Labour, who is also 
authorized to reserve certain classes of 
work for certain classes of disabled men, 
to limit the application of the Act to cer- 
tain types of work, and set up different 
percentages for different kinds of work. 
Regulations provide that public au- 
thorities must employ one disabled man 
if they have not less than 25 nor more 
than 50 officials, and 2 per cent of their 
staff if the total exceeds 50 persons. 


The law distinguishes three classes of 
beneficiaries: (1) Disabled soldiers and 
workmen whose earning capacity is 
decreased by 50 per cent at least, as 
shown by the amount of their disability 
pensions. These men have the full 
benefit of the provisions of the Act. (2) 
Disabled soldiers and workmen whose 
earning capacity is diminished by not 
less than one-third and not more than 
one-half. These men do not have the 
full benefit of the Act, but the Central 
Relief Office may put individual cases 
on the same footing as beneficiaries of 
the first class if owing to their disabili- 
ties they are unable to find work without 
the help of the law. It is not com- 
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pulsory to employ them, but if a firm 
does so they are included with those who 
are compulsorily employed, in calculating 
the proportion required. (3) Disabled 
men other than ex-soldiers or workmen. 
These disabled men enjoy the same con- 
ditions of employment as those of the 
second class if their working capacity 
is very greatly diminished, if it is con- 
sidered necessary by the Central Re- 
lief Office, to save them from unfair 
suffering. 

The Compulsory Employment Act of 
Germany contains no provision for the 
protection of the wages of disabled men, 
but guarantees are established by other 
laws, and it is illegal to take into ac- 
count pensions and war allowances in 
fixing their wages. 


An Arbitration Commission has been 
set up for the settlement of disputes 
under this Act, the members of which 
are appointed by the administration on 
the nomination of the employers and 
workers’ associations, two permanent 
members and two substitutes being 
named by each party. Decisions of the 
Commission may be declared to have 
the force of law by the higher adminis- 
tration authority in the case of private 
employers or may be made binding by 
the Federal Ministry or by the Central 
authority of the State in the case of 
public authorities. Penalties are pro- 
vided both for the employers and the 
disabled men for violation of the law, 
the amount of the fine to be fixed by the 
Arbitration Commission. 


Austria 


By an act passed by the Austrian 
Government on October 1, 1920, the full 
benefits of compulsory employment are 
enjoyed by disabled ex-Service men 
whose working capacity is diminished 
by at least 45 per cent, and by ex-Ser- 
vice men whose working capacity is 
diminished by not less than 35 per cent 
nor more than 45 per cent, if owing to 
their disability they are unable to find 
work without the help of the law. Work- 
ers injured in industrial accidents in the 
factory where they are still employed 
whose working capacity is reduced by 
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‘more than 45 per cent, as well as blind 
workers, are placed on the same footing 
as disabled ex-Service men in calculating 
the number of disabled men to be em- 
ployed compulsorily. Compulsory em- 
ployment is applied to all branches of 
industry conducted for profit, the num- 
ber of disabled men to be employed 
being fixed at one for twenty workers, 
and at least one man for every further 
twenty-five workers. The Ministry of 
Social Policy, however, may decrease the 
number of disabled men to be compul- 
sorily employed in certain branches of 
industry, and may grant complete 
exemption from the Act in the case of 
undertakings unsuitable for disabled 
men. ‘The wage of the disabled man 
must not be lower than the current 
wage unless his producing power is 
proved to be below normal when his 
wage should correspond to the actual 
work done, but in any case it should be 
sufficient for his support. . 


The administration of the Act is con- 
trolled generally by commissions for 
compensation to disabled men attached 
to the Ministry of Social Policy, but 
attached to each commission is a com- 
mittee for the engagement of disabled 
men which is especially entrusted with 
the issue of certificates of industrial 
capacity. Hach of. these committees 
consists of: (1) Representatives of the 
organizations of the disabled; (2) repre- 
sentatives of the trade associations of 
employers and workers; (3) a doctor 
of the Public Health Service; (4) a doc- 
tor chosen by the organizations of the 
disabled; (5) a representative of the 
Labour Inspection Department. The 
act establishes two classes of compen- 
satory taxes and fines. Firms whichare 
unable to comply with the provisions 
of the act owing to the nature of their 
work are liable to a tax equal to one- 
’ quarter, or in some industries one-fifth, 
the average annual wage of a worker in 
the undertaking for each disabled man 
who should have been employed. This 
tax is said not to be a fine, but it is an 
implicit recognition of the fact that the 
employment of disabled men is a charge 
upon the business and that businesses 
not subject to this charge have an econo- 
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mic advantage over others. Employers 
who should employ disabled men but do 
not are liable to the ordinary tax aug- 
mented by 20 per cent. In case of fraud 
in connection with this act heads of 
businesses are liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding 20,000 kroners. This act will 
cease to be in force on December 31, 
1924. 


France 


No act regarding the employment of 
disabled ex-soldiers is yet in force in 
France, but two bills regarding their 
compulsory employment by private 
firms were introduced, of which one was 
passed by ‘the Chamber of Deputies on 
March 25, 1919, and the other was 
adopted by a commission of the Senate 
last January. The former bill extends 
compulsory employment to all dis- 
abled ex-soldiers whose incapacity equals 
or exceeds 40 per cent. The proposal 
of the commission of the Senate relates 
only to the disabled whose capacity for 
earning is less than 40 per cent of the 
capacity of a normal worker. The bill 
passed by the Chamber imposes com- 
pulsory employment on every employer 
of more than 5 male, 10 female, workers 
or ¢ workers of both sexes, and the 
Ministry of Labour is instructed to 
draw up annually a list of firms subject 
to this provision. The proportion of 
disabled men is to be regulated annually 
by the Ministry of Labour for each class 
of undertaking. In the bill adopted by 
the Senate commission the compulsory 
percentage is fixed at-one disabled man 
per ten employees, but in the case of 
establishments of less than 50 workers 
the disabled employees must be capable 
of full work, while.in larger establish- 
ments one-fifth of the disabled men 
should have a working capacity of more 
than 60 but less than 100 per cent. Both 
bills compel the employer to pay dis- 
abled men a wage not lower than the 
normal current rate for the trade and dis- 
trict. Both bills impose fines for failure 
to employ the required number of dis- 
abled men, and the Senate bill, like the 
Austrian act, imposes a tax on em- 
ployers whose business does not admit 
of the employment of disabled men. 
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AGREEMENT IN NEW YORK CLOTHING TRADE 





RECENT issue of Bloomfield’s La- 

bour Digest contains a summary of 
an agreement between the clothing manu- 
facturers of New York and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
which was reached after a dispute last- 
ing six months. The agreement pro- 
vides for a 15 per cent reduction in 
wages coupled with a promise of an in- 
erease of 15 per cent in production; no 
wage reduction for cutters, but workers 
in eutting rooms will be classified and 
there will be different wage scales for 
the different classes of workers, a sche- 
dule of wages to be agreed upon and to 
form part of the agreement; a board 
of arbitration to be created composed 
of a representative of the manufacturers’ 
association, a representative of the union 
and an impartial chairman selected by 
these two; the following questions to be 
submitted to the board: the right to 
discipline workers, the right to intro- 
duce new machinery; the employment 
of apprentices and unskilled labour; a 
standard of production to be set for 
each shop through conferences between 


the shop chairman representing the 
union and the manufacturer or his re- 
presentative and failing agreement the 
matter to be referred to the board of 
arbitration; no union delegate to be per- 
mitted to enter shop unless accompanied 
by a representative of the manufacturer 
and only by permission of the manu- 
facturer or his agent, and only when 
called upon to adjudicate a dispute .or to 
secure evidence for submission te the 
board of arbitration; manufacturers to 
be allowed to hire in open market if the 
union is unable to supply them within a 
reasonable time, but such outside work- 
ers will have to join the union if they 
remain in employment; manufacturers 
to be free to close their plants ‘and in- 
troduce new methods and machinery 
after conference with the board. The 
board will have to make rules for the 
discharge of employees. The agreement 
will remain in force until June 1, 1922, 
and will continue thereafter unless either 
party gives notice of a desire to change 
it 30 days prior to that date. 





ARBITRATION IN NEW YORK PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Principles Governing Wage Reduction 


i connection with the recent semi- 
annual adjustment of wages in the 
printing trades of New York, the ar- 
bitrators appointed to adjudicate be- 
tween the claims of the printers and 
employers, in awarding a 12 per cent 
decrease in wages, laid down the prin- 
ciple that the amount of wages to be 
paid under the new schedule should be 
determined not only with regard to 
variations in the cost of living, but also 
with regard to the economic conditions 
existing in the industry. The employers 
had asked for 25 per cent reduction, and 
the unions for $7 increase in the present 


wage scale; and an interesting feature 
in the ease is the fact that the unions 
had agreed that any award should be 
retroactive to the date of termination 
of the last adjustment, and had 
euaranteed through their respective 
organizations, the collecting from in- 
dividual union employees of any de- 
creased wages due the employers. The 
case was argued on the basis of an ad- 
justment clause in the existing contracts 
which provides that the wages may be 
varied according to the cost of living 
and the economic conditions of the in- 
dustry. 
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The award, as reported in Bloomfield’s 
Labor Digest (New York), of May 14, 
emphasizes the opinion that a decline in 
the cost of living is not in itself suffi- 
ecient to justify a reduction in wages. 
““The arbitrators are of the opinion,’’ 
they say, ‘‘that the existing contract 
does not mean that a decrease in ‘money’ 
wages, still less in ‘real’ wages, can be 
justified merely by the fact of a decrease 
in the cost of living, regardless of the 
economic conditions of the industry. If 
exceptional profits, such as seem for 
instance to have been made in the recent 
probably unprecedented prosperity of 
the printing industry, at present existed, 
the arbitrators might be justified in 
raising still further the ‘real’ wages of 
the employees, by keeping ‘money’ wages 
at least the same in the face of a de- 
elining cost of living, or even by raising 
“money” wages. However, this condi- 
tion does not appear to exist. There is 
a real depression in the industry. There- 
fore, if the ‘money’ wages of employees 
were kept the same they would be re- 
ceiving an advance in ‘real’ wages in 
& period when the industry was suf- 
fering from a depression. 
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depression, in conjunction with the ad- 
ditional costs due to the 44-hour week, 
seem to make necessary a reduction in 
wages, though not a reduction in ‘real’ 
wages.’’ Elsewhere the arbitrators point 
out that ‘‘a cut in ‘real’ wages is a 
very serious thing for employees. 
Gains in the standard of living by the 
mass of workers constitute a fundamen- 
tal advanee of civilization. A lowering 
of this standard can be granted by those 
interested in human progress only be- 
cause of dire necessity, and no such 
sutuation has been positively proven 
from the incomplete tabulation of the 
cost sheets presented at the hearings.’’ 
The arbitrators were Professor W. F. 
Ogden, of Columbia University, New 
York; Allan T. Burns, of the Carnegie 
Foundation; and R. B. Fosdick, re- 
cently under-secretary of the League of 
Nations. The Closed Shop Branch of 
the New York Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation granted the 44-hour week 
without decrease in wages due to the de- 
crease in hours. Reports indicate that 
New York was the only important city 
to make the change in hour schedules 
without conflict. 





APPRENTICESHIP IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


HE Government of New South Wales, 
Australia, has in recent years taken 
steps to organize a system of apprentice- 
ship on a new basis. In 1918, the New 
South Wales Board of Trade, an ad- 
ministrative body, was created under the 
Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, and among other matters, the sub- 
ject of apprenticeship was placed within 
its jurisdiction. A committee of the 
Board was appointed to consider this 
question, and its report, which deals 
very fully with the whole subject of ap- 
prenticeship, has since been published 
by the Board. The information in the 
present article is derived from this re- 
port. 
In 1912, a Royal Commission reported 
upon the cause of the decline in the 


apprenticeship of boys to skilled trades 
in New South Wales and the practic- 
ability of using technical and trade 
classes as aids to or substitutes for ap- 
prenticeship. The reasons for the de- 
cline in apprenticeship were found in the 
prevalence of the factory or large scale 
system of production; in the outstand- 
ing feature of modern free industrial- 
ism that the element of any moral obliga- 
tion toward the other party in a labour 
contract, and the element of stability in 
the master and servant relation have 
been displaced by the supposed interest 
which capital has in a momentarily 
renewed command of labour forces just 
when they are wanted, and only for the 
time they are wanted, and by the sup- 
posed interest of labour in retaining 
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every facility for changing masters on 
sighted policy of parents and boys of 
accepting the highest wages that can 
readily be procured at the outset by 
boys who enter upon unskilled labour 
rather than skilled trades. The Com- 
mission found that technical education 
is not a substitute for apprenticeship ex- 
cept in some few processes, but merely 
a valuable aid to apprenticeship; that 
the interval of two years between the 
school-leaving age of 14 and 16, the age 
at which apprenticeship and technical 
training usually commence, causes mis- 
chief and wastage which it is almost 
impossible to overstate; that an indus- 
trial stocktaking in the nature of a de- 


finite classification of the skilled trades, 


and a definite delimitation of what an 
apprentice to such trades ought to do 
and ought to be taught was necessary ; 
that the mischief of the improver as a 
nondescript free lance among industrials 
was fully recognized; that a system of 
registration of contracts of apprentice- 
ship and supervising the teaching. of 
the apprentice and his own discharge of 
duty was necessary and vital; and that 
a controlled right of transfer of an ap- 
prentice from one employer to another 
should be inaugurated. Acting upon the 
postulates that the creation and equip- 
ment of skilled workers is a national 
necessity, from both educational and in- 
dustrial standpoints, and that the au- 
thority and organizing power of the 
state ought to be invoked to bring about 
a greater diffusion of skill, the Com- 
mission recommended principally: (a) 
that apprenticeship in skilled trades 
should be made compulsory for future 
juvenile labour (b) that technical educa- 
tion, if procurable, should be made 
obligatory on all apprentices; (c) that 
apprentices should receive additional 
pay for certified technical study; (d) 
that an apprenticeship commission 
should classify, for apprenticeship, 
trades and branches of trades which can 
be called skilled; (e) that the Commis- 
sion should determine with regard to 
apprenticeship the period, rates of pay, 
length of attendance at technical classes, 
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and amount of pay for certified attend- 
ance; (f) that the Commission should 
supervise the carrying out by masters 
and apprentices of the apprenticeship 
agreement and transfer from one master 
to another. They also recommended the 
raising of the school-leaving age from 
14 to 16, stating ‘‘If these two years 
were occupied with a continuance of 
teaching, boys and girls before they 
leave school, would, at any rate reach an 
age in which a little more judgment and 
a little more appreciation of what it 
means to be an artisan rather than a la- 
bourer might not unfairly be expected; 
and, moreover, the additional two years 
spent in the atmosphere of light dis- 
cipline which exists in our schools would 
be of great value in its moral effect upon 
children who are now often prematurely 
old, not , indeed, in wisdom or judgment, 
but in the absence of restraint and in 
a freedom which is a little too free.”’ 


The powers and functions of the 
Board of Trade with regard to appren- 
ticeship are: (a) To determine in what 
occupations and industries apprentice- 
ship shall be a condition of employment 
of minors; (b) to prescribe the hours 
of employment, wages, and conditions 
of apprenticeship; (¢) to determine 
whether and to what extent there shall 
be a limitation of the number of appren- 
tices indentured in any trade or calling; 
(ad) to determine to what extent tech- 
nical education, if procurable, shall be 
obligatory upon apprentices and their 
masters; (e)to co-operate with the De- 
partment of Education in encouraging 
young persons to attend technical, trade, 
and continuation schools; (f) to estab- 
lish and maintain an apprenticeship re- 
gister, and record therein all indentures 
or other contracts of apprenticeship, and 
protect the contracts and interests of 
apprentices and all workers of minor 
age who are learners, and ensure the 
attendance of apprentices and learners 
at technical or trade schools; (g) to 
prescribe standard forms of apprentice- 
ship for different trades and callings, 
and the manner in which and the persons 
by whom the making, carrying out, and 
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transfer of indentures or other contracts 
of apprenticeship shall be supervised; 
(h) to control and direct the conditions 
in all respects of apprenticeship in any 
industry. The Board is further em- 
powered ‘‘to encourage and create coun- 
ceils of employers and employees for the 
purpose of encouraging the proper ap- 
prenticeship of all minors, and to pro- 
vide for the welfare of juvenile la- 
bour.’’ | 


In the opinion of the committee it is 
essential to the interests of the indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity of the 
State that the labour of young persons 
should be regulated with a view to their 
receiving a better general education than 
now and to their being adequately 
trained for technical and trade pur- 
poses. The essentials of the old guild 
system of apprenticeship and any sys- 
tem that may be substituted for it are 
to be found in the three conditions of 
supervision, training and opportunity 
for employment. In the industries in 
which apprenticeship is still practised 
there is now, generally speaking, no in- 
dependent supervision of the apprentice 
and of the method of training to which 
he is subjected, and no means by which 
he can be assured of a reasonable open- 
ing in the ranks of the skilled workers 
of his trade when his period of appren- 
ticeship has come to an end. Further, 
systematic methods of teaching are not 
required of the master. 


The committee drew up a set of re- 
gulations for the consideration of the 
Board which provided that particulars 
relating to conditions of apprenticeship 
and juvenile labour should be furnished 
to the Board of Trade by employers and 
secretaries of trade unions; that in cer- 
tain industries to be specified by the 
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Board the employer should provide com- 
petent instruction for his apprentices, 
making use of the available technical 
trade and continuation schools; that 
minors be permitted to be employed in 
any of.the specified industries for three 
months on probation; that written con- 
tracts for probationers and minors and 
adult apprentices be made according to 
standard forms and submitted to the 
Board of Trade for approval before 
being executed and registered with the 
Board; that parties to a contract of ap- 
prenticeship in all their mutual rela- 
tions submit to supervision by the Board 
of Trade or any person authorized by 
it, and report to the Board at regular 
intervals on the proper methods and 
effect of the teaching and service pro- 
vided and rendered under the contract ; 
that the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen be restricted to one appren- 
tice to every three or fraction of 
three skilled workers who have been with 
the same employer without intermission 
for the preceding six months, a minor 
on probation to rank as an apprentice 
but an apprentice who has served four- 
fifths of his time not to be counted; that 
any failure of an employer, apprentice, 
parent or guardian to carry out the 
terms of the contiact should render him 
liable to a penalty; that at the ex- 
piration of the service of any apprentice 
the employer should deliver up to the 
Board of Trade any original written 
contract, and if the conditions have been 
observed the Board should endorse upon 
the document a certificate that the ap- 
prentice has satisfactorily fulfilled the 
conditions of apprenticeship. 

This report was to be made a basis 
for the consideration of the question of 
apprenticeship at a public inquiry to be 
held by the Board of Trade. 
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TRADES IN 


NEW SOUTH WALES 





WING to industrial unrest in a county 
of New South Wales due .to de- 
mands of the labour unions in the iron 
and building trades for a 44-hour week, 
the president of the New South Wales 
Board of Trade was appointed a Royal 
Commissioner to inquire especially into 
the advisability of adopting a 44-hour 
week in these industries and the probable 
effects of this reduction in hours on the 
industries concerned. 


In his report, recently issued, the 
Commissioner discussed the world move- 
ment for the reduction of hours, and 
enumerated the trades in Australia in 
which the working hours have in recent 
years been reduced below 48. His re- 
commendations were briefly as follows: 

That the working hours in the build- 
ing trades be reduced to 44 per week 
with five days of eight hours each and 
four hours on Saturdays, but that when 
building mechanics are employed in in- 
dustries conducting continuous pro- 
cesses the ordinary hours of the industry 
shall be worked, and that the hours of 
stonemasons working under cover shall 
be reduced to 40 per week. 


He further recommended the forma- 
tion of an industrial council composed 


of representatives of the Building 
Trades Association and a Federation of 
Workmen’s Unions to devise schemes for 
the better and more rapid training of 
skilled mechanics, and for the admission 
of partially skilled men to skilled oc- 
cupations; to devise a scheme for un- 
employment insurance; to consider pro- 
posals for improved methods of produc- 
tion; to fix wages and conditions of 
employment from year to year; and to 
discuss matters of mutual interest and 
consider schemes for co-operative pro- 
duction. 

With regard to the iron trade, the 
Commissioner was of the opinion that 
the employees in these trades were en- 
titled to a reduction of working hours 
to 44 per week but that the change 
should not be brought into operation for 
a period of six months. He considered 
that the immediate adoption of a shorter 
working week would cause serious public 
mischief, but that if employers were 
given. a reasonable time to complete 
existing contracts and to re-organize 
their plants and methods the change 
could be effected without bad resulis. 
He also urged formation of an industrial 
council for these trades as in the build- 
ing trades. 





JUBILEE CONVENTION OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THe fiftieth annual convention of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the City of Quebec 
on June 7-9. The delegates were for- 
mally welcomed by the Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, premier of Quebec. Pre- 
sident J. S. McKinnon, of Toronto, in 
his presidential address referred to the 
strides made by Canadian industries 
during the half century of the existence 
of the Association. The per capita pro- 
duction of manufactured goods had in- 


creased from $71 in 1881 to $360 in 
1917; a great industrial system had been 
built up in Canada, employing about 
700,000 people, who, with their de- 
pendents constitute about 2,000,000 
people, directly dependent for their 
living on manufacturing. Membership 
in the Association, at first confined most- 
ly to Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, 
now covered all parts of Canada, the 
increase in the four western provinces 
being especially marked. 
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The president referred to recent legis- 
lation in regard to the reduction of 
hours, the fixing of minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation and _ other 
social measures and claimed that ‘‘the 
effect of this legislation is to decrease 
the amount of work done by each in- 
dividual, to inerease the cost of finished 
products to consumers, and to. divert 
money from capital investment, which 
would in time increase production and 
promote employment.’’ These measures 
were well meant, he believed, but did not 
take sufficient account of practical econo- 
mic laws, and the main result was that 
the consuming public had to pay more 
for the articles they bought. ‘‘Our law 
makers should relax their efforts;’’ the 
president asserted, ‘‘in addition to the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal 
governments there are numerous com- 
missions and boards, all busily engaged 
in passing laws, restrictions and regula- 
tions.’’ The investment of capital should 
be. encouraged, he continued, whereas, 
during the past few years taxation had 
been specially heavy on manufacturing 
and business interests. The lesson of the 
past few years was that ‘‘the public is 
master of us all’’; employers and em- 
ployed are partners in production; con- 
sequently ‘‘profits, wages, benefits and 
all other factors entering into the cost 
of production, are subject to the desire 
and will of the buyers and must be de- 
termined accordingly. Wages, 
cost of distribution, including trans- 
portation, interest on money and similar 
factors must bear a relationship to the 
cost of production and the selling price 
of goods, and this relationship’ is sooner 
or later determined by the buying and 
selling of the public.’’ The prevalence 
of unemployment during the past winter 


was attributed by the president to ‘‘the 


restriction of export markets, due to ex- 
change conditions, to the disineclination 
of our buyers to purchase in a falling 
market, to the unnecessarily large im- 
portations of goods from other coun- 
tries which could have been made in 
Canada, and to the evil effects of 


‘ventions: 
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propaganda, creating labour unrest 
which in turn hampered the working of 
productive machinery.’’ 


Industrial Relations 


The Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Association, in its report decided 
on the following course of action with 
respect to the resolutions passed at the 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington, in November, 1919: 


1. To oppose vigorously any legisla- 
tion giving effect to the following con- 
(a) 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week. (b) Unemployment insurance. 
(ec) The entire suppression of private 
employment agencies. 


2. To endorse: (a) The prohibition 
of employment of women six weeks be- 
fore and six weeks after childbirth. (b) 
All reasonable restriction of night work 
for women. (c) The reservation of the 
execution of publie works for periods of 
unemployment. 


The same committee reported that 
after studying the experience of other 
countries In ‘regard to unemployment 
insurance, they found that the various 
schemes involved a ‘‘great danger of 
doing more harm than good’’. The com- 
mittee favoured a centralized system of 
employment agencies under government 
control, but not to the entire ex- 
clusion of private employment agen- 
cies. With regard to questions relating 
to employment and industrial diseases. 
the Dominion Government took the view 
that it already had sufficient powers. 
under the Immigration Act and Depart- 
ment of Health Act to give effect to all 
the Washington Conventions with the 
exception of that relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance, and an investigation 
was now being conducted by the De- 
partment of ahour into systems of un- 
employment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. As regards the Washington con- 
ventions relating to hours and conditions 
of labour which were declared to be ques- 
tions for the provinces, the committee 
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found that while many of the provinces 
already have legislation which is in line 
with some of the less important conven- 
tions, such as night work for women and 
fixing the age for the employment of 
children in industry at fourteen, no 
province has passed any 8-hour day law. 
It is true that 8-hour day bills were 
introduced in several of the legislatures, 
including Ontario and Manitoba, but 
they were not government measures and 
not seriously pressed: The committee, 
however, had issued a strong circular 
pointing out the unwisdom of passing 
such legislation. 
Provincial Governments on this question 
seemed to be that it is impossible for 
any one province to pass such legislation 
in advance of the other provinces. This 
view was concurred in by practically all 
the labour leaders. Several of the Pro- 
vincial Governments were understood to 
be in favour of a Dominion-Provincial 
conference on the subject, not merely of 
the 8-hour day, but also unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions. The 
only country, the report stated, which 
has ratified all the conventions of the 
Washington Conference in the form in 
which they were passed, was Greece. As 
to the most important of the conventions, 
namely, that relating to the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week, the only countries 
which had made much progress were 
Great Britain, France, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland and Holland. The experience in 
France and Denmark had been that the 


falling off in production had been in 


almost exact ratio to the reduction in 
hours. ‘The conventions as to the em- 
ployment of women during the night 
and fixing the maximum age for children 
in industry had been ratified by Great 
Britain and Greece, and in most of the 
other countries the necessary legislation 
had been prepared and laid before the 
various Parliaments. As regards the 
draft conventions relating to unemploy- 
ment and reciprocity of treatment of 
foreign workers, while bills had been 
introduced in most of the Parliaments, 
practically none of them had yet become 
law. 
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At the request of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment the Committee had nominated 
Mr. S. R. Parsons to serve on the panel 
created under the labour clauses of the 
Peace Treaty, composed of equal num- 
bers of representatives of employers, 
workers and the public, from which 
might be chosen a board of three, to in- 
vestigate and report on any infraction 
of any legislation enacted to give effect 
to the conventions passed by an Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The com- 
mittee intimated, however, that in mak- 
ing the appointment the Association was 
not to be taken as believing in the de- 
sirability or practicability of such a com- 
mission of inquiry. (The other Cana- 
dian representatives on this panel will 
be Mr. Justice Duff, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, and Mr. Jos. Gibbons, 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto).) The committee had 
found itself unable to approve the pro- 
posal made by labour leaders for a 
second National Industrial Conference 
similar to that held at Ottawa in Sept- 
ember, 1919, and on this view being com- 
municated to the Minister of Labour the 
proposal was not pressed. The com- 
mittee strongly condemned the allega- 
tions made by many labour leaders and 
others at the beginning of the season 
of serious depression and unemployment, 
that the depression was being deliberate- 
ly engineered by employers in order to 
be able to dismiss their employees ‘and 
re-engage them at lower rates of pay. 
‘As the depression became worse, the 
falsehood of this accusation became so 
apparent that it was to some extent 
dropped, but it has never been formally 
retracted, and there is no doubt that it 
has done great mischief in the way of 
stirring up discontent and bitterness.’’ 


At the Building Trades Conference 
held at Toronto in December, the report 
continued, it was pointed out to the 
Minister of Labour that fully 80 per 
eent of the final cost for building re- 
presents actual ‘‘pay envelope.’’ In 
these circunstances it was clear that no 
improvement could be expected unless 
and until the workmen, instead of de- 
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manding increases, should be willing to 
accept reasonable reductions. At the 
time of the December conference it was 
hoped and expected that the spring 
would see the usual increase of activity 
in the building trade and that, as a re- 
sult of the consequent activity in other 
trades, more and more men would be 
employed and that the unemployment 
problem would cease to exist. As a 
matter of fact, of course, what has hap- 
pened has been, first, that the wage de- 
mands have not moderated, at any rate 
sufficiently to give any real impetus to 
the building industry, and, second, many 
hundreds of men who were kept at work 
all winter manufacturing goods for 
which there was no demand, in the hope 
that orders would come in the spring, 
have been reluctantly discharged by 
their employers because the anticipated 
orders could not be secured. Thus on 
May 1 there were many thousands more 
men out of employment in Canada than 
on January 1. 


The committee expressed the hope 
that much good might result from the 
second Building Trades conference held 
at Ottawa on May 3-5, ‘‘in the way of 
more reasonbale wage demands, and also 
in the way of the education of public 
Opinion as to the real cause of want of 
activity in the building trades.’’ 

The committee had recently author- 
ized the inauguration of a bulletin ser- 
veie to furnish news as to developments 
in the sphere of industrial relations in 
various countries. Copies of the me- 
morandum issued by the Dominion La- 
bour Department on wages and hours 
of labour in Canada from 1901 to 1920, 
had been sent to all members of the As- 
sociation. The committee’s report con- 
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cludes by expressing the opinion that 
the extremists and radicals now carry 
less weight than they did a year ago, | 
and that the public recognized that the 
continuance of wages at war levels was 
to a great extent the cause of high 
prices; and forecasts that the ‘‘Open 
Shop’’ movement will have far-reaching 
effects on ‘‘one of the greatest obstacles 
to the lowering of prices and the de- 
velopment of industry, namely, the closed 
shop in transportation.’’ 


Other Committees 


The legislation committee reported 
that it had continued its efforts towards 
obtaining uniformity of legislation on 
commercial law throughout Canada. 


'The Transportation Committee reported 


that high operating costs, high rates and 
declining prices of materials could not 
continue without serious results both to 
the railway companies and the shipping 
public. A revision of the cost of operat- 
ing might be expected in the very near 
future. 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, W. S. 
Fisher, St. John, N.B.; First Vice-pre- 
sident, John R. Shaw, Woodstock, Ont.; 
Second Vice-president, C. Howard Smith, 
Montreal; Treasurer, Thomas Roden, To- 
ronto. The following were elected com- 
mittee chairmen: Industrial Relations, 
S. R. Parsons, Toronto; Tariff, Jos. 
Picard, Quebec; Transportation, A. F. 
Hatch, Hamilton; Legislation, C. J. 
MacFarlane, Toronto; Membership, P. 
EK. Joubert, Montreal; Insurance, A. 
Hewitt, Toronto; Commercial Intelli- 
gence, J. C. McMurray, Toronto; Pub- 
lishing, J. E. M. Stewart, Toronto ; 
Education, B. W. Coghlin,,Montreal. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ONTARIO LABOUR EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION . 


HE nineteenth annual convention 
of the Ontario Labour Educa- 
tional Association was held at Preston, 


Ontario, on May 24. ‘There were 
130 delegates present. The United 
Women’s Educational Federation of 


Ontario, which was organized at the 
last annual meeting of the Association, 
was.also in session. The executive com- 
mittee reported that six additional 
Trades and Labour councils had re- 
cently affiliated. During the past year 
the Association had published the work 
of Dr. J. E. Hett, of Kitchener, ‘The 
Nationalization of the Medical Pro- 
fession”, which was being sold at 25c. 


a copy, all receipts in excess of cost being . 


devoted to the Women’s Educational 
Federation. The Association had also 
eompleted arrangements for the inau- 
guration of an up-to-date news letter 
service, giving reliable information in 
regard to the doings of labour in both the 
industrial and political field. During 
the year the secretary of the Associa- 
tion had done considerable work of a 
legislative character, having taken up 
matters of import to the Labour Move- 
ment with both the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, seeking the pass- 
age of legislation in the interests of the 
workers. The executive recommended 
that the secretary immediately enter 
upon an extensive campaign to secure 
the affiliation of all labour bodies in the 
Province, visiting such centres as pos- 
sible, as well as the local unions therein, 
and distributing the Association’s liter- 
ature. One of the big questions of the 
coming year is the popularizing of the 
demand for the union label. The exe- 
cutive committee’s report was carried 
unanimously. 


With reference to Dr. Hett’s book, 
President Marsh stated that he had been 
requested by the secretary of the On- 
tario Medicat Association to attend 
the annual meeting to be held at Nia- 
gara Falls from May 31 to June 3, to 


discuss the question of how the medical 
fraternity could meet the views of or- 
ganized labour in regard to reforms in 
the medical profession, and how the 
Ontario Medical Association could co- 
operate and meet the wishes of those 
who are engaged in work-in the interests 
of the industrial classes. As President 
Marsh stated that he would be unable 
to attend this meeting, it was decided 
that the secretary should do so in his 
stead. 

The financial report showed about 
$2,000 in the treasury after all expenses 
were paid. 


Among the important matters con- 
sidered was that dealing with the pro- 
blem of unemployment, and a resolu- 
tion was sent to the Premier of Canada 
urging that provision be made to cope 
with the menacing conditions which it 
was believed might prevail during the 
winter of 1921-22. The provincial 
government will also be urged to take 
prompt action. Among the other reso- 
lutions passed were: The creation of a 
fair rent court with power to fix an 
equitable rent based on the cost of 
construction, to be dealt with by the 
provincial government; a protest against 
the introduction of compulsory military 
service in Canada; a resolution dealing 
with the housing situation and pro- 
viding for the erection of workingmen’s 
houses, and the prevention of rent pro- 
fiteering; the establishment of an eight- 
hour day in the various industries by 
the federal and provincial governments; 
the carrying on of a systematic cam- 
paign by the Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation in favour of unemployment in- 
surance, old age pensions, and govern- 
ment insurance against sickness; amend- 
ment to the Mothers’ Allowance Act to 
provide for mothers with one child 
coming within its scope; reaffirmation 
by the convention of its belief in public 
ownership; defeat of the open shop by 
insistence on label goods; that arrange- 
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ments be made with the Public School 
Teachers’ Association for a joint con- 


ference with the Minister of Education 
and a special committee of the Legis- 
lature, with a view to the consolidation 
of the educational system, and better 
facilities for the children of workers; 
that the government control of liquors 
amd beer for medicinal purposes be 
extended to government control for 
beverage purposes also; abolishment of 
cadet military training in the public 
schools; abolishment of home work for 
scholars, and equality of opportunity 
for men and women alike, politically, 
socially, and industrially; freedom of 
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education; education of the workers to 
the necessity of voting for working class 
candidates only in municipal, provin- 
cial and ‘federal elections; that efforts 
be made for the extension of the branches 
of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in the different cities with courses 
of study similar to those adopted by 
the Toronto Association. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, James Marsh, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont.; vice-president, Dr. 
J. EX. Hett, Kitchener, Ont.; secretary- 
treasurer, Jos. T. Marks, Toronto. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
convention at Guelph. 


CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS 


CONGRESS of the International 

Transport Workers’ Federation was 
held at Geneva on April 18-22. There 
were 69 delegates present representing 
27 organizations and 12 nationalities. 
The resolutions adopted dealt with the 
following subjects among others: The 
secretariat of the Federation was _ in- 
structed to conduct an investigation with 
the object of ascertaining the extent of 
eo-determination secured by various 
grades of railway workers in matters af- 
fecting conditions of employment and 
management of the various railway sys- 
tems. The congress congratulated work- 
ers of the ‘“‘subject races’’ upon their 
increasingly manifest desire to embrace 
trade-unionism, and urged all workers 
to do their utmost while resisting the 
competition of underpaid Asiatic and 
coloured labour—to raise the status of 
members of the ‘‘subject races’’ and to 
unite with them for the abolition of 
class-domination, thoughout the world. 
With regard to uniform working condi- 
tions in international shipping, the con- 
gress instructed the executive committee 
to approach the international organiza- 
tions of ship’s officers, and where neces- 
sary the respective national organiza- 
tions with the object of establishing na- 
tional and international relations. The 


executive committee was further in- 
structed to institute an investigation 
into the legal obligations of seamen, to 
submit a report thereon, and to draft an 
outline of proposed legislation, in which 
it should be provided that seamen should 
not be liable to imprisonment for viola- 


tion of ship’s articles nor be compelled 


forcibly to fulfil their engagements. It 
was also instructed that the executive . 
committee should enter into negotiations 
with the International Organization of 
Ship Owners and the International La- 
bour Office with the object of in- 
troducing the 48-hour working week at 
sea as well as in port; to open negotia- 
tions with the International Organiza- 
tion of Ship Owners for the introduc- 
tion of a uniform standard wage; to 
institute an inquiry for the formulation - 
of a standard of accommodation on 
board ship for the ship’s crew; to initiate 
a rhovement in favour of the uniform 
regulation of the minimum and maxi- 
mum water free-board and the carrying 
of deck cargoes, an international regula- 
tion prescribing the minimum number of 
qualified seamen per ship to be carried 
as crew, with the stipulation that seven- 
eighths of the ship’s crew must under- 
stand the language of the nation under 
whose colours the ship sails; to initiate 
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a movement in favour of an interna- 
tional regulation for the adoption of 
wireless telegraphy on ships carrying a 
crew of 40 hands or more; to initiate a 
movement in favour of indemnifica- 
tion in the event of unemployment or 
destitution caused by shipwreck, in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the gen- 
eral conference, and in favour of in- 
surance against sickness, accidents, and 
old age. A resolution with regard to 
uniform working conditions for dock 
and waterside workers was passed, re- 
commending the executive committee to 
convene special conferences of these 
workers of those ports which can be 
regarded as having special common in- 
terest, and to organize within the short- 
est possible delay a world conference of 
dock and waterside workers. A resolu- 
tion was passed urging the workers of 
all countries to resist attempts to in- 
crease hours of labour or to force them 
to unnecessary overtime, and workers 
who are working more than eight hours 
per day were urged to make all possible 
efforts to reduce their hours of labour. 
The executive committee was instructed 
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to enter into negotiations with the in- 
ternational organization of employers to 
introduce measures which conformed to 
the ‘‘post-labour’’ registration scheme in 
vogue at Amsterdam and Rotterdam by 
which casual workers at the ports re- 
ceive payments when unemployed either 
from their employers if enrolled in the 
first group of preference men, or from 
the out-of-work fund if in the second 
group. 

The following members were elected 
to the governing body: Messrs. Jachade 
and Doring, Germany; Messrs. Williams 
and J. H. Thomas, Great Britain; Mr. 
Forstner, Austria; Mr. Lindley, Sweden ; 
and Messrs. Bidegarry and Guinchard, 
France. The following were the mem- 
bers elected to the executive committee: 
Mr. R. Williams, Great Britain, Mr. 
Doring, Germany, Mr. _  Bidegarry, 
France, Mr. Lindley, Sweden, and Mr. 
Forstner, Austria. Mr. Edo Fimmen 
(Netherlands) was re-elected secretary 
of the Federation. The headquarters 
of the Federation was fixed at Amster- 
dam. The next congress will be held at 
Vienna in the autumn of 1922. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
FOUR WEEK PERIOD OF MARCH 28 TO APRIL 23, 1921 


ee ae from employment offices 

to the Dominion Headquarters of 
the Employment Service of Canada for 
the four-week period ended April 28, 
show an increase in the number of place- 
ments when compared with the reports 
for the preceding period. The offices re- 
ported that they had made 33,073 re- 
ferences to regular positions and that 
23,602 placements were effected. When 
compared with the 13,842 placements re- 
ported during the preceding period this 
is an increase of 9,760 placements. 


During the period under review, place- 
ments in regular positions were reported 
as follows: week ended April 2—4,596; 
week ended April 9—6,212; week ended 
April 16—6,399; week ended April 23— 
6,395. In addition 5,867 casual jobs 
(employment of a duration of one week 
or less is termed casual) were supplied 
and were reported by weeks as follows: 
week ended April 2—1,325; week ended 
April 9—1,423; week ended April 16— 
1,468; week ended April 23—1,660. 
Placements in casual work during the 
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preceding period totalled 5,040 repre- 
senting an increase during the period 
- under review of 836 casual placements. 


The accompanying table gives in 
detail the work of the offices for the four- 
week period, March 28 to April 23. It 
will be noted that at the beginning of 
the period there were 34,799 applicants 
unplaced, of whom 33,046 were men and 
1,733 were women. This compares with 
a total of 27,209 applicants unplaced 
on April 23 after allowance had been 
made for placements and cancellations. 
The number of vacancies remaining 
unfilled on March 28 was 8,953 while 
the vacancies unfilled on April 23, 
totalled 11,194. 


During the period at present under 
review the number of applications re- 
ported by the offices totalled 42,804, of 
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which 33,685 were from men and 9,119 
from women. The number of vacancies 
notified}by, employers to the service du- 
ring this period was 35,791, of which 
25,688 were for men and 10,103 for 
women. When comparing these figures 
with the corresponding figures for the 
preceding period it will be noted that 
there is an increase in registration of 
11,302 applications and 13,526 vacan- 
cles. 

The accompanying chart presents in 
eraphic form the applications, vacancies 
and placements, week by week, since 
the beginning of October, 1919. The 
curves for applications and vacancies 
show an upward tendency during the 
period representing an increase from the 
preceding period. ‘The curve for place- 
ments shows on the whole a correspon- 
ding increase. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD MARCH 28, TO APRIL 23, 1921 
Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements 
unplaced registered unfilled at _ notified re ‘erred to made 
Office at beginning during beginning o! during positions during 
| of period period period period during period period 
| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men Women | Men | Women|! Men | Women| Men |! Women 
} i] 
AMMNEPSise 2. te tee ee 398 12 119 16 50 4 24 5s 28 15 22 19 
Halivaxe ove. epetie anet 1,600 84 168 10 35 39 iiss 16 123 9 114 } 5 
New Glasgow........ 226 Sie. 148 49 84 18 39 39 44 23 pee 11 
Sydney. see 334 12 161 12 9 3 4] 14 oF 1 39 4 
| 2,567 161 596 87 178 74 219 $4 252 59 212 39 
Nova Scotia...... 2.728 683 252 313 | 311 251 
Monieton #5 Ve eee 513 40 607 84 81 37 216 79 218 | 76 166 57 
New Brunswick .. 553 691 118 295 | 294 223 
Faber ee tee oe Ne 132 0 387 127 0 14 4 48 | 2 38 2 
Montreal............ 985 112 1,604 95 21 38 3370 194 369 ' 120 293 103 
Queber is rs 18) 271 14 236 25 ae 6 | 278 | 16 143 | 17 100 | 12 
Sherbrooke........... 68 19 158 45 Sa 0 130 | 36 136 | 36 134 3 
Three Rivers......... 48 10 75 49 2 | 9 | 8| 35 17 | 5,948 4 19 
1,504 155 2,460 309 159 | 53 825 | 275 713 223 569 71 
Quebec.......... 1,659 2,758 212 1,100 936 740 
pei eee Bh a MA wae St NEE a ae ee Ce a ee ee 
Belleville... 6. sacu%. 34 16 75 13 22 20 95 yy 72 16 60 10 
Brant‘ord............ 281 9 157 22 SH 13 130 28 150 | 27 77 10: 
Chatham. 20.05.43: 4 1 246 1 197 | 9 250 9 229 | 0 235 0 
fOpal tree Meee eee 16 1 96 2 63 | 1 60 4 66 | 2 69 z 
Fort William......... 300 14 160 2 113 10 89 8 82 | 1 74 1 
Guelph: Wwe eee ke 128 52 12 2 90 85 99 28 94 | 24 66 11 
Haraiitonse ee 3,170 12 721 468 26 131 255 483 257 420 118 59 
Kingstonoes eee ee 62 2 228 3 66 | 5 211 4 Dima 3 187 | 3 
Kitchener. 12h 04s 79 6 102 3 15d 10 94 3 45 | 0 30 0 
ondon.23 hae eae | 140 44 346 140 64 170 242 Ze 222) 98 168 42 
Niagara Falls........ 26 & 132 0 192 2 69 0 65 0 62 0 
North) Bayou sles 200 3 IU 4 oo 13 56 1 118 0 104 | 0 
Oshawa svt etme 87 19 85 2 96 14 7d 2 58 | 2s 51 1 
Ottawa (Dalhousie St)| 54 0 34 0 50 0 15 | 0 ite Q 17 0 
Ottawa (Queen St.)...| 248 Sl Mtr ago 251 Pog) too9 | ogg y= 9o50 1" 170) oO elma as 
Rembrokeyas: sine. 14 0 132 1 336 | 1 77 0 | 125 | 1 123 | 1 
Peterborough........ 304 25 116 15 130 24 135 6 150 | 33 108 | 20 
PorteArthunre aac ae 44 1 576 6) 201 | 4 399 6 479 | 6 463 4 
St. Catharines....... .| 368 43 238 46 42 | 46 201 38 | 208 | 33 165 18 
St. Thomas.......... ne 4 128 3 55 | 15 95 11 | 76 | 3 58 | 2 
SNe NE Re contac ea, ba 5 89 2 32 | an te Uo 3 102 2 93 > 
Sault Ste. Marie..... ey 190 5 381 11 321 5 207 9) 170 | 5 164 3 
DUC DUK. aise oe 28 0 493 0 694 | 15 834 0 489 | 0 488 0 
TIMMINS wee. oe 45 1 243 3 199 | 4 169 2 140 | 2 133 / 2 
Toronto— | | 
Men’s Industrial...| 6.764 0| 2,812 0 711 | 0 | 1,552 | 0} 1,240 | 0} 1,166 | 0. 
Men’s Farm Sct... . 280 0 931 0 213 || 0 804 | 0 680 0 76. | 0 
Women’s Domestic. 0 41 0 1,404 0 472 0 2,164 0; 1,269 0 195: 
Women’s Industrial. 0 29 0 307 0 323 0 | 168 0 | 137 0 89 
Women’s Clerical. .. | 0 225 0 421 0 | ie, 0 | 132 | 0 | 136 0 76 
Women’s Farm..... 0 27 0 41 0. 75 0 51 0) 34 0 18 
Men’s Unskilled.. . . 152 0 33 0 3 0 83 0 or 0 107 0: 
Windsor yee sey heen 271 13 245 iy) 45 a 166 3 168 4 130 3 
| 
—— a a ——— ——-_—— RS Site PRR? 
13,625 604 95514| 3,118 4,187 1,637 6,798 3,579 6,168 2,428 5,417 620 
Ontario.......... 14,229 12,632 5,824 16,377 8,596 6,037 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED MARCH 28 TO APRIL 21, 1921.—Con. 




























































































































































































- Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies | Applicants Placements 
unplaced registered unfilled at _ notified | re erred to made 
Office at beginning during beginning o° during | positions during 
of period period period period | during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women | Men | Women| Men | Women 
Brandon...........0- bs ieee ai) 46 Bowe 73 50} 577 72{ 416 | 49} 309 3a 
IDEN Gye eee 35 0 | 178 2 4 136 5 Ieee Renee bs Re cae 104 2 
Portage la Prairie..... 13 / 2° | 525 69 10 23 023 62 022 | te 345 3 
PieMP Asie tet i kee 0 | 0 89 0 0 0 103 0 30 | 0 86 Q 
‘Winnipeg— : 
127 Bd.o Trade B.} 4,012 0: {5 4.830 0 § 0 570 0 618 | 0; 231 9 
179 Henry Ave..... 0 0 199 0 6 0 190 0 199 | 0 | 89 0 
439 Main St........ os oon 62,020) 132 187 49 2,125 170 2,008 120 | 2,008 120 
1 Imperial Bk. Bld.. 0 183 0 121 0 137 0 136 0 121 | 0 | 76 
449 Main St........ 0 23 0 1,952 0 147 0 2,182 0 1,892 | 0 326 
2 Imperial Bk. Bldg. | 
Juventlenne? Gath o 149 116 | 224 153 17 14 118 125 104 64 | 102 50 
4,311 400 4,522 2,488 301 424 4,342 2,752 3,838 2,323 3,274 635 
ee aU) STi Seis IhiF MiBogedlo | © 26s aol GGA Yo! ihosyOR2Pt yey iin ly $08) 
FISCGVal Sage e | 44 2 159 32 25 G 171 38 187 34 136 | 20 
Moose Jawec saucs.s: - 453 14 822 132 177 61 1,079 193 | 770 147 539 | 86 
North Battle’ord..... 26 | 1 | 99) | 9 38 8 140 5 126 10 87 | 8 
Prince Albert........ 13 4 212 | 5 24 6 | 155 6 182 5 119% 5 
IVOCINQA RS yceees het 332 | 19 1,037 347 87 225 1,221 456 1,080 | 351 736 193 
PaskALoonen ke epee. | 125 | 6 1,953 253 | 206 113 1,982 308 2,028 253 1,550 | 195 
Swift Current........ | 79 20 639 104 122 58 818 96 842 139 340 | 41 
Meybanne eyo. ae a. i gee 0 13 6 34 5 172 Bay 3.2045. 5 113 , 5 
WVOTEKGOW oe aes hoe ne | a 0 | 157 12 43 5 191 19 | 165 10 97 / 3 
| 1,108 | 66 5,214 | 900 756 488 5,929 1,156 | 5,589 | 954 | $717 | 556 
| 
Saskatchewan: ---) Uti vy ta, 6114, TOE die at OBS oy day BAB oh a (age E88 
MU al ar yer 7 preneul ert ath 820 90 2,950 514 81 170 2,177.| 641 }) 22405 510 1,826 286 
Calgary Juvenile Sect. | 3 0 3 0 3 0 8 | 0 5 0 4 0 
Drambieller 0.704... 44 iui 599 34 7 0 | 407 20 447 20 351 16 
Edmonton........... 314 39 1,668 794 129 63 | 1,639 | 829 1,014 | 786 | 1,366 466 
ethbridge.. so)... 66. 33 0 481 67 14 9 | 543 68 492 65 413 oF 
Med-cine Hat........ 43 0 | 292 3 7 0, 299 | 51, | 274 43 219 26 
1,257 140, 5984); 1,452 241 247 «5,093 1,609 | 4942 | 1,424) 4179 751 
Pee alas | | eet a 
Alberta........... ma 382. 7,436 488 6,702 6,366 | 4,930 
Cranbrook 2% 2 ca as.0- 27 3 275 3 6 1 307 1 265 1 208 | 0 
Pornigs © tM. k cscs | 0 0 92 oe 0 0 91 Y 91 2 | 83 | 2 
Grand Forks......... 5 0 54 07 0 0 34 0 34 0 32 | a 
Kamloops:s ..,..2+0e4. 22 4 187 16 | 2 2 13 15 159 16 128 18 
Kelowna.....0...5.4 2 0 43 0. 0 0 3 0 34 0; © 380] 0 
Nemaimo? . .cchhis esd s | 64 0 66 0) 0 0 iti 0 Ly 0 | 13 | 0 
Nelaonb. . bud s..s- 6 33 5 107 5 | 0 2 96 | Pig ake Ser Lea 7 
New Westminster... . 139 | 0 229 6 0 0 146 | 5 | 142 5 131 | 6 
Prince George........ | 0 0 12 0 | 0 0 12%) 0 | 9 0 | 9 | 0 
Prince Rupert........ 13a red 173 07 0 | 0 107 0 72 0 | 76 0 
Revelstoke........... aa eae 163 2 | 0 0 93 2 72 0 104 0 
Vancouver— 
Ruchard’stwecwnees 2,490 ily 1,764 378 5 30 201 278 1,173 8ll 1,132 | 163 
BowelliSttas. cst 4,519 0 688 0 0 0 566 0 716 0 | 578 | 0 
WETNOME.8. chs hoeio eal 138 ile 13 4 | & 0 85 2 98 0 76-| 0 
IV ICE ORD coy. s, odor avo boil 551 37 805 265 1 38 341 249 289 170 231 93 
_ a ere eRe | ol 
8,161 167 | 4,788 681 17 73 2,266 — 559 | 3,293 513 2,950 289 
a a ee, | i ee ee ee ee ee See et ee 
British Columbia 8,328 | 5,469 90 2825) cnr 3.808 ee Ser Teese. Beh 
33,046 he | 33,685 9,119 | 5920 | 3,033 | 25,688 | 10,103 25,073 8,000, 20,484, 3,118 
eee ee eh ease ee -—$ |_| —____|____—_ 
Total for Canada 34,779 | 42,304 8,953 | 35,791 33,073 23,602 
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FROM APRIL 17 TO 


MAY 14, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


EEKLY reports from employers to 
the Dominion Headquarters of 

the Employment Service of Canada 
during the four weeks from April 17 to 


May 14 inclusive showed a moderate’ 


increase in payrolls for the first week, 
followed in the second week by a reduc- 
tion of over 10,000 persons. In the 
third week there was recovery to the 
extent of approximately 13,000 persons, 
followed in the last week by another 
moderate increase. The net result for 
the whole period was a gain of over 
9,000. 

The change reported for each week as 
compared with the preceding week was 
as follows :— 


Week ending April 23, an increase of 
3,032 persons or 5 per cent. 

Week ending April 30, a decrease of 
10,354 persons or 1.7 per cent. 


Week ending May 7, an increase of 
12,961 persons or 2.2 per cent. 


Week ending May 14, an increase of 
3,768 persons or 6 per cent. 

The downward tendency in the second 
week and also the recovery which cha- 
racterized the third week were exagge- 
rated by a temporary shut-down and 
subsequent re-opening of railway shops, 
principally in Quebec and Ontario. In 
the first week all provinces with the 
exception of Alberta reported increases 
in employment over the previous week, 
the unfavourable balance in the pro- 
vince being caused by contractions in 
payrolls in Coal Mining. Gains in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were so 
slight, however, that the western pro- 
vinces as a unit registered a small de- 
cline. In the second week all districts 
with the exception of British Columbia 
reported decreased employment, On- 
tario and Quebec registering the largest 
losses because of the fluctuations in rail- 
way shops already mentioned. In the 
third week all districts without excep- 
tion showed favourable balances, that 
of Ontario and Quebec for the same 
reason again totalling the largest aggre- 
gate. 


The summary of returns by industrial 
groups shows that conditions varied 
from week to week. In the first week 
the most noticeable gains recorded 
were in the Logging group, chiefly in 
Quebec, British Columbia and New 
Brunswick, closely followed by Lumber 
and Lumber products in Ontario and 
British Columbia. The Manufacturing 
group as a unit showed the largest net 
gains, due mainly to the expansion of 
lumber. The only other noticeable in- 
creases in this group were in Pulp and 
Paper, Electric Power production and 
Tobacco, all chiefly in Quebec. Con- 
tractions were recorded in Sugar, Bis- 
cuits and Confectionery in Ontario and 
Quebec, Flour in Manitoba, Glass in 
Ontario, and Petroleum and Carbide 
in Ontario and British Columbia. In 
the Mining group there were reductions: 
in Coal, chiefly in Alberta. Railway 
Transportation also showed a decline, 
more especially in the western pro- 
vinces. Water traffic showed losses in 
the Maritime Provinces and gains in 
British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. 
In the second week the only item of im- 
portance apart from the losses in the 
Iron arid Steel group was a contraction 
on a much smaller scale in Railway 


_ Transportation, but downward move- 


ments of lesser importance occurred in 
Wholesale Trade and Railway Cons- 
truction and Maintenance. Gains were 
recorded chiefly in Lumber and Lumber 
products and on a smaller scale in Log- 
ging. The losses in Railway Trans- 
portation were reported chiefly in the 
Maritime Provinces, while Wholesale 
Trade registered its decline almost 
wholly in the Prairie Provinces. In the 
the third week the outstanding event 
was the recovery in the Iron and Steel 
group as mentioned. Other expansions 
of importance occurred in Water Trans- 
portation, Railway Construction and 
Maintenance and Lumber, while con- 
tractions were recorded chiefly in Pulp 
and Paper. The gains in Water Trans- 
portation were divided between Ontario 
and Quebec districts and British Co- 
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lumbia, chiefly the former, signifying 
a continuance of diminishing activity at 
winter seaports and the further trans- 
ferance of activity to upper St. Law- 
rence and Great Lake points. The 
losses reported in Pulp and Paper showed 
mainly in the Ontario and Quebec dis- 
tricts. In the fourth week the principal 
gains were in Lumber and Lumber pro- 
ducts and Railway Construction. The 
only contractions of importance occurred 
in the Iron and Steel group, although 
there were slight declines in Textiles and 
Coal Mining. | 


Employment during the four weeks 
under review was much less favourably 
con ditioned than in the same period of 
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1920, the index number averaging 85.8 
as compared with an average of 104.5 
at that time last year. All provinces 
shared in this depression, but the con- 
tractions in Ontario and Quebec were 
the most serious. The heaviest losses 
occurred in the Manufacturing group, 
chiefly in Iron and Steel products and 
Lumber. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly percentage change in the number 
of persons on payrolls since base week 
(January 17, 1920) as reported by those 
employers making returns, the number 
averaging over 5,200 firms each week. 
With the exception of the second week, 
the curve displayed a moderate upward 
tendency. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON PAY-ROLLS | 


AS REPORTED WEEKLY BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT (N TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF APRIL, 1921, 
AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 
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THe present article on unemployment 
among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of April, 1921, and is based on 
returns received from 1,661 labour or- 
ganizations with a combined member- 
ship of 204,357 persons. For all occu- 
a ne reporting, 16.27 per cent of the 
members were unemployed, as com- 
pared with 16.48 at the end of March 
1921, 2.52 per cent as the close of April, 
. 1920, and 4.44 per cent in April, 1919. 
Unemployment as used here has refe- 
rence to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons occupied 
in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of sickness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that the 
percentage of unemployment figures 
have reference only to those unions re- 
porting. : 


While the percentage of unemploy- 
ment during April showed very little 
change since the preceding month, the 
nominal decline which it registered may 
be attributed to increased activity in 
Building and Construction and Lum- 
bering, also in the group of Muiscella- 
neous trades. Manufacturing, parti- 
cularly in the clothing division, mani- 
fested a heavy increase in unemploy- 
ment, and in Transportation the per- 
centage remained practically stationary. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. Ontario and 
British Columbia registered smaller per- 
centages of idleness than in the pre- 
ceding month, but in the remaining pro- 
vinces there was less activity. As com- 
pared with returns for April, 1920 and 
1919, moreover, the percentage of un- 
employment in every province was 
substantially larger. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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The percentages of unemployment 
reported in the different occupations 
and industries are indicated in Table 
LLjon -page Swe 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as reported 
by 397 organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 51,351 persons, was consi- 
derably more pronounced than in March 
and also than in April of preceding 
years, 21.27 per cent of the members 


being out of work as compared with 


14.40 per cent in the previous month and 
with percentages of 2.28 and 3.17 in 
April, 1920 and 1919, respectively. The 
increased slackness in the first compa- 
rison occurred largely among the gar- 
ment workers in Montreal. In addi- 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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tion, there was less activity for workers 
in textiles, carpets and cordage, pulp, 
paper and fibre, printing, publishing and 
paper goods, and oil refining, both as 
compared with March, 1921. and with 
April of preceding years. The per- 
centage of unemployment in the metals, 
machinery and conveyances group 
showed a nominal decline as compared 
with the previous month, mainly on 
account of slightly increased activity 
for boilermakers and iron shipbuilders. 
Machinists, however, were not as fully 
employed, largely on account ot tem- 
porary shutdowns in railway shops. 
In food, tobacco and liquors, woodwork- 
ing and furniture, leather, boots, shoes 
and rubber, glass bottle blowing and 
jewelry working the percentages of 
unemployment were somewhat smaller 
than in March. But in all these groups 
the number of members out of work was 
substantially larger than in April, 1920 
and 1919. In addition to the total un- 
employment, considerable short time was 
recorded by many of the unions men- 
- tioned above. 


Reports were tabulated from 662 
unions of transportation workers with 
an aggregate membership of 77,924 per- 
sons, indicating that 11.0 per cent of the 
members were out of work as compared 
with 10.84 per cent in March, 1921, 
1.83 in April, 1920, and 3.52 per cent in 
April, 1919. The percentage of idleness 
among steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted about 80 per cent 
of the entire group membership re- 
porting, remained practically the same 
as in the preceding month, 12.53 per 
cent of the members being out of work 
as compared with 12.41 per cent in 
March. In April, 1920 and 1919, how- 
ever, the percentages stood at 1.95 and 
2.40 respectively. Street and electric 
railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs were not as fully employed 
as In former months used in this article 
for comparison. 
however, registered a smaller percent- 
age of idleness than in March, 1921, and 
April, 1919, but the number out of work 
exceeded that recorded for April of last 
year. Reports were also tabulated from 
14 associations of longshoremen with a 


- 
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combined membership of 7,802 persons, 
of whom 2,145 members or 27.5 per cent 
were unemployed, compared with 26.5 
per cent in the preceding month, and 
with percentages of 18.99 and 3.13 
in April, 1920 and 1919 respectively. 
These returns, on account of the casual 
nature of longshore work, are not in- 
cluded in the accompanying tabula- 
tions. A large proportion of the unions 
reporting indicated a great deal of short 
time, in addition to the number of 
members entirely out of work. 


In the mining, quarrying, and refining 
of ores group, returns were received 


from 36 unions with total membership . 


of 11.184 persons, of whom 2,436 mem- 
bers were out of work. This represents 
an unemployment percentage of 21.89, 
as compared with 12.06 in March, 1921, 
1.10 in April, 1920 and 2.69 in April, 
1919. The greater part of this slackness 
occurred among mine workers in Nova 
Scotia, but the miners in Alberta 
also registered considerable inactivity. 
Quarry workers and mill and smelter- 
men, as reported by two unions of the 
former and one of the latter, showed 
more unemployment than in any of the 
months used here for comparison. Many 
miners were working short time, some 
of the mines being reported as working 
only three days-a week. 


a 


The percentage of unemployment 


among workers in building and construc- 
tion was 20.03 as compared with 25.67 
per cent in March, 1921, 5.92 per cent in 
April, 1920, and 12.05 per cent in April, 
1919. Bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers 
and bridge and structural iron workers 
registered more activity than in March, 
but in practically every case the per- 
centage of unemployment was larger 
than in April of previous years. Plumb- 
ers and steam fitters, and hod carriers 
and building, labourers reported slight. 
increases in the percentage of idleness 
as compared with March, while the 
number out of work in these trades 
greatly exceeded those indicated for 
April, 1920 and 1919. Employment for 


steam shovel and dredgemen was not as — 
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brisk as in the preceding month, nor as 
in the corresponding month of last year, 
but there was slight decline in the per- 


~ centage of idleness as compared with 


Apri, 1919. Granite and stone cutters 


- were more fully employed than in any 


of the three months used in this article 
for comparison. As in the case of most 
of the industries mentioned here, a large 
number of the unions included under 
building and construction, reported that 
many of their members were working 
only part time. 


In the public employment group, as 
indicated by 113 organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 10,343  per- 
sons, the percentage out of work was 
3.79 as compared with percentages of 
0.06, .48, .01 in March, 1921, April, 1920 
and 1919, respectively. The slight de- 
cline in slackness in comparison with the 
returns for March represented greater 
activity for civic employees, who were 
as fully engaged as in 
April of preceding years. 

Logging and lumber workers, as re- 
ported by three unions with a combined 
membership.of 8,615 members, showed 


an unemployment percentage of 46.62 


as compared with 60.75 per cent of 
idleness in March. Figures for April 
of previous years are not available. 
This decline in unemployment may be 
attributed partly to greater activity in 
the saw mills of British Columbia. 
Fishermen, as indicated by three unions, 
also reported less slackness than in 
March. There was, however, no idle- 
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ness reported in either April 1920 or 
1919 in that group. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades as indicated by 158 
unions with an aggregate membership 
of 13,772 persons, was less prevalent 
than in the preceding month, and also 
than in April, 1919, but the per centage 
of unemployment exceeded that regis- 
tered in April of 1920. In this group 
4.02 per cent of the members were out 
of work as compared with 10.04 per 
cent in March, 1921, 2.49 in April, 1920 
and 4.80 per cent in April, 1919. Retail 
clerks, as reported by four unions, showed - 
no unemployment either for this month 
or for March, 1921, or April, 1920, 
as compared with a small percentage 
in April, 1919. Hotel and Restaurant 
employees and unclassified workers re- 
corded greater activity than in March. 
The former, however, were not as fully 
employed as in April, 1920 and 1919, 
while in the latter the percentage of 
idleness was larger than in the preceding 
year, but smaller than in April, 1919. 
Musicians and theatre employees regis- 
tered nominal declines in unemployment 
as compared with the three months 
used in this article for comparison. 
Barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men, on the other hand, were less fully 
employed than in March and also than 
in April, 1920 and 1919. A large num- 
ber of these unions reported a substan- 
tial amount of short time. 


The tabular statement on pages 816- 
817 presents the returns in some detail. 





EMPLOYSiENT FOR CIVIC 


KPORTS from 15 cities showing the 
number of civic employees tempo- 
rarily engaged and the wages paid these 
persons during the month of April 
showed a nominal decline in the number 
of employees, with an increase of about 
8 per .cent in the wages paid, as com- 
pared with the preceding month. In 
April, 1921, 11,950 persons were tem- 
porarily employed, and the wages 
amounted to $983,935.78 as compared 
with 12,001 emplovees and an agere- 


HMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, 


APRIT, 1921 
gate payroll of $909,823.80 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


In comparison with the returns for 
the same period in last year there was a 
decline of slightly over 6 per cent in the 
number of employees with an increase 
of almost 9 per cent in the wages paid, 
there having been .12,740 employees 
with a total payroll of $904,399.67 in 
April, 1920. 

St. John, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton 


820 


London, Brandon, Saskatoon and Vic- 
toria registered increases in the number 
of persons temporarily employed as 
compared with both March, 1921 and 
April, 1920. In Regina and Moose Jaw 
there were gains in the former with losses 
in the latter comparison. On the con- 
trary, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
corded declines as compared with the 
preceding month but increases over 
April of last year. At Montreal, Cal- 
gary, and Edmonton there were de- 
creases in both cases. 

As to wages, St. John, Hamilton, 
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London, Regina, Brandon, Saskatoon, 
and Victoria recorded increases in the 
amounts paid as compared with both 
March 1921 and April 1920. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Moose Jaw regis- 
tered increases in comparison with the 
preceding month but declines as com- 
pared with April of last year. The re- _ 
verse is true for Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver, where the wages paid 
during April of last year exceeded those 
for the month under review. In Cal- 
gary there were losses in both com- . 
parisons, 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS APRIL 1921, COMPARED WITH MARCH 1921 AND WITH APRIL 1920. 














Number 0° employees temporarily em- 
ployed during the month of: 
City OO 

March, April, April, 

1921 1921 1920 

Sto Oln evi cee ok oeeak 229 336 248 
Montreabserea | Ad Ae 3,372 2,814 5,870 
Obtawac.werae. ora. Se 748 790 739 
TLOFOULG: cous sh rom ah oR 1,456 1,990 1,959 
Fiaimilton.e pases os. ees 1,746 1,932 545 
BOnGOne i eee eee 687 702 476 
Winnipes ewes sone 1,268 1,194 1,005 
Brandonsca0. foe een 61 68 61 
ROGAN inet! He tore = 22 164 208 
MOOSE MAW Rice cea eo dccscs 89 102 116 
Saskatoon. 72.8.5. 280.0% 116 162 121 
Walraryae) hat cater. 314 282 339 
Pidmontons... .>. 02-055 168 158 213 
Vancouvetsec:). + ees 1,298 903 610 
VICLOLIA es et eisai asese 332 353 230 

~ | 
Potabsce wu 12,001 11,950 12,740 














Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed during 
the month 0°: 











March April, April, 
1921 | 1921 1920 
| 

$ $ $ 
17,987.44 19,241.44 17,069.26 
212.488. 67 923 964.30 271,730. 64 
53.317.98 57,265.16 59,439.72 
159,327.05 | 192,410.44 197,250.98 
88,166.24 119,582.28 57,944.71 
60,222.62 72,248.05 51,185.85 
118,042.45 111,375.45 81,737 .68 
5,262.32 5,901.24 4,565.51 
14,024.74 16,587.01 14,363.64 
10,442.50 11,391.30 12,208.83 
11,964.03 14,749.13 13,201.48 
30,948 .97 29,249.40 36,761.60 
15,910 09 9,983 .50 9,785.82 
78,394.82 59,952.04 55,946.90 
33,323 .88 40,035.04 21,207 .05 

$909,823 80 $983,935.78 $904,399.67 _ 





*Revised figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING APRIL, 1921, 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PEEMITS 


— MPLOYMENT in the building trades, 

as indicated by the value of building 
permits issued in 56 cities, showed an 
increase during April as compared with 


the preceding month, the total value 
rising from $6,610,703 in March to $12,- 


502,330 in April, an increase of $5,891,- 
627 or slightly over 89 per cent. All 
provinces showed gains in this compari- 
son, that of $1,690,379 or almost 43 per 
cent in Ontario being the largest : 

As compared with the figures for the 
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corresponding month in 1920, there was 
a decline of $2,413,794 or little, more 
than 16 per cent, the value for April 
of last year having been $14,916,124. 
In this eomparison, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia registered increases, the gain 
in Alberta of $726,155 or nearly 134 per 
cent, being the most pronounced. Of the 
decreases reported in the remaining pro- 
vinees, that in Manitoba of $2,061,760 
or slightly over 70 per cent was the 
largest. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto reported 
increases aS compared with the returns 
for both March, 1921, and April, 1920. 
In Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton 

there were gains in the former with 
losses in the latter comparison. On the 
contrary, Vancouver showed less build- 
ing activity as indicated by building 
permits during April than in the pre- 
ceding month, but the value exceeded 
that issued for April, 1920. 

Of the smaller centres, Charlottetown, 
Halifax, Sydney, Quebec, Guelph, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Port Arthur, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, Point Grey 
and Victoria registered large increases 
In both cases. 


The returns from 35 cities formerly | 


used in this report (which are distin- 
guished by asterisks and which are also 
tabulated separately for statistical pur- 
poses), showed that the total value of the 
building permits issued by these cities 
was $10,758,398, as compared with $5,- 
789,237 in March. There was therefore, 
an increase of $4,969,161 or 85.8 per 
cent as compared with the preceding 
month. In comparison with the figures 
for April, 1920, however, there was a 
decline of $3,153,284 or almost 23 per 
cent, the value for that month having 
been $13,911,682. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS. 


Prince Edward Island.. 
Charlottetown. .i<tas. clara. 


PSV ANY. Nak. cas fence cine 


New Brunswick.......... 
Red che tone. share or eeeesl tt 


Quebeci i aed eo b ees 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve..... 
EG@uehec ti. pena 7 eee 

Shawinigan Falls.......... 
Sherbrooke. actscs foes 


Ontarias co cca ee oiteccices 


Gulp ings fs Saeko somes 4 
Se StOM cue aa tani. eee 


* Bamdon ua ieee ers orate te 


Ottawa codes see 

Owen Sounda-.. sa ees ec 
*Petervorougiech som: osc 
SROLb ALUN Uae cps ctes cr 


*Brandoncstwvatucmeuces aces 
Si Boniface nee 
PWinnlpegewssiia te chants ecco 
Saskatchewan.. .......... 
*NOOKE UaWatin oe hcmmaces 
POR ITA lita auteiies ieee sue eaters 
*Saskatoomt eu. e< ayo 


Alberta........ Pit hel FR 
SC alranvins Gi ete artes 
SHAMOntOn.2S.ucb tec eels 

Wbethbridgvewu.cbirceioosn oe 
Medicme Hat. ara. nsoe.se 


British Columbia........ 
NANAIMO es. eee roe oes 
*New Westminster......... 
PomtiGreyr olsen sae aetee 
Princes erbyaes si scee.e 
South Vancouver.......... 
SVanCOUVEL sce tase oh ote oe 

* Victorians cases hab. ats 


Total—56 Cities......... 


Total—35 Cities.......... 




















March, April, April, 
1921 1921 1920 
$ $ 
ae ee ~ 107,000 9,000 
Nil. © 107,000 9,000 
176,250 658,535 523,840 
144,750 545,470 438,385 
1,500 17,950 300 
30,600 95,115 85,155 
60 720 117,720 403,448 
Nil. 6,000 6,458 
38,720 68,520) — 144,040 
22,000 43,200 257,950 
1,113,500) 2,260,960) 3,363,914 
765,885| 1,445,640) 2,567,419 
192,545 409,085 253,480 
6,800 23,000 39,000 
76,700 121,100 151,700 
39,520 143,350 186,900 
32,050 118,785 165,415 
2,965,871) 5,656,250) 5 667,306 
21,800 25,300 25,400 
60,590 44,320 117,365 
24,325 44,475 124,819 
15,275 40,675 43,385 
19,900 29,675 14,650 
31,866 68,850 39,140 
348,050 430,200 779,500 
22,850 50,509 196,315 
157,425 98,415 160,770 
151,655 246,175 211,510 
70,450 138,099 35,579 
54,915 35,100 162,485 
76,910 594,075 306,710 
9,000 30,000 32,600 
13,445 69,945 54,850 
_ 8,677 24,265 9,660 
14,691 38,123 83,590 
67,800 113 805 128,000 
6,325 8,555 18,670 
157,129 86,967 62,027 
13,980 476,920 33,300 
1,806,572} 2,617,269} 2,137,908 
37,175 28,025 31,915 
760,651 292,485 833,605 
14,415 24,023 24,157 
225,985 876,880) 2,938,640 
4,460 21,300 3,050 
26,875 17,430 34,290 
194,650 838,150/ 9,901,300 
130,895 448 280 734,830 
38,520 89,200 227,480 
77,325 328,240 438,275 
15,050 30,840 69,075 
211,495| 1,269,645 543,490 
139,000} 1,030,400 317,800 
60,450 195,545 218,300 
9,470 26,400 7,260 
2575 17,300 130 
725,387| 1,107,060} - 726,656 
6,370 4,350 2,600 
21,750 19,200 33,900 
233,945 bY bei toh) 261,380 
23,075 10,950} . 60,516 
87,767 81,613 37,180 
323,160 291,626 283,585 
29,320 185,966 47,495 
$6,616, 703) $12,502,330/$14,916,124 
$5, 789,237| $10,758 398| $13,911,682 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE, 1921 





DURING June the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gazette the following 
information relative to six fair wage 
contracts, of which two were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works, 
three by the Department of Railways 
and Canals, and one by the Canadian 
National Railways. All the contracts 
contained the usual fair wage clause 


which provides for the prompt pay- 


ment of such wages as are current in the 
district in which the work is to be per- 


formed, and for observance on the va-. 


rious works under contract of the pre- 
vailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WORKS. 


Supply and installation of post office 
fittings in public building, Granby, Que- 
bec. Name of contractor, The J. T. 
Schell Company, Alexandria, Ontario. 
Date of contract, May 17, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $3,977. 


Repairs to superstructure of wes- 
tern breakwater, Port Colborne, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, Port Arthur 
Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Date of contract, 
May 7, 1921. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


oF RaIbways AND 
CANALS 


DEPARTMENT 


Completion of the construction of 
section No. 5 of the Welland Ship 
Canal. Name of contractor, Canadian 
Dredging Company, Limited. Date 
of contract, May 28, 1921. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates. 

Construction of a rock fill to protect 
sliding embankment at Mile 73.7 Sioux 
Lookout Subdivision, Central District, 
National Transcontinental Railway. 
Name of contractor, John Welch, Port 
Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, October 
1, 1920. Amount of contract, cost plus 
10 per cent. 

Labour only for the erection and com- 
pletion of a car repair shop at Mission, 
Ont. Canadian National Railways. 
Name of contractor, J. H. Simmons, 
Winnipeg, Man. Amount of contract, 
$7,228. 

CanapDian National RAILWAYS 


Construction of culvert at Mile 36.7, 
Lake Superior Division, Western Lines. 

















Name of contractor, Claydon Co., Ltd. 
Date of contract, 1920. 
Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 
— 
Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders. 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 
stamps and brass crown seals............5.....5. $ 529.70 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 317.94 
Supplying mall pag HOt gs ool. /pa cites cietelett olay 18,151.25 
Malone up and supplying letter carriers’ uni orms, 

Bn Scdoysbike Be iensitcne con Por LANE ARG ie Seed en ates ratetin rece 18,677.00 
Repaitiup lettemboxes;etCrs25 stan se Surtees obi 270.00 
Sapplying, parce! Scalesen) eiictescnenhaetie lees 3,082.85 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, et¢....... 1,071. 00 
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RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 





HE following is a summary of the 
principal changes in wages and 
hours of labour in Canada of which in- 
formation has reached the Department 
during the past month, continuing the 
record published in the LaBourR GaAzETTE 
for May. In certain industries changes 
are being made about which definite in- 
formation is not yet available, notably, 
Pulp and Paper. The situation as re- 
gards changes in railway wages is out- 
lined in another article in this issue. 


' Metal Trades 


Nova Scotira.—New Glasgow: One 
foundry reduced wages per hour be- 
tween January and May, 1921, as fol- 
lows: blacksmiths, from 50 to 40 cents; 
machinists, from 55 to 44 cents; pattern- 
makers, from 55 to 48 cents; moulders, 


from 6214 to 50 cents; helpers, from 


30 to 28 cents. 


QurBec.—Sherbrooke: One firm re- 
duced wages per hour between January 
and June, 1921, as follows:  boiler- 
makers, from 60 to 54 cents; labourers 
from 32-35 to 30-382 cents; machinists, 
from 45-55 to 40-50 cents; pattern- 
makers, from 45-55 to 40-50 cents; 
plumbers, from 50 to 45 cents; plumbers’ 

helpers, from 35-40 to 30-35 cents. 


OntaRI0O.—Brantford: One firm -re- 
duced wages per hour between January 
and- June, 1921, as follows: machinists, 
from 65-80 to 55-75 cents, hours reduced 
from 49 to 48; fitters, from 65-70 to 
50-67 cents, hours remaining 48. Galt: 
One firm reduced wages of all employees 
10 per cent. Reduction effective in some 
eases in May, in others in June. Hamuil- 
ton: Wages in one firm manufacturing 
farming implements have been gradually 
decreased from January to May, 1921, 
average earnings per hour being as fol- 
lows: day workers, 632 men, 56 cents in 
January; 413 men, 48 cents in May; 
piece workers, 891 men, 67 cents in 


January; 732 men, 55 cents in May; 
day workers, 11 women, 34 cents in 
January; 8 women, 31 cents in May; 
plece workers, 61 women, 45 cents in 
January; 45 women, 37 cents in May; 
and in another factory of the same com- 
pany, day workers, 398 men, 56 cents 
in January; 305 men, 47 cents in May; 
piece workers, 400 men, 71 cents in 
January; 311 men, 60 cents in May; 
day workers, female, reduced from 32 
cents to 30 cents. All firms employing 
metal polishers have cut wages 5 to 
20 per cent, working hours now being 
40, 32 and 27 per week. Toronto: One 
firm between January and June reduced 
wages per hour as follows, all continuing | 
to work 48 hours: 26 moulders’ helpers, 
from 50 to 45 cents; 9 boilermakers’ 
helpers, from 55 to 50 cents; 12 mould- 
ers, from 85 to 72-81 cents; boiler- 
makers and fitters, from 79 to 6814-71 
cents: millwrights, from 78 to 63-65 
eents; machinists, from 78-82 to 71-74. 
eents. Another firm during the same 
period reduced wages of 13 boilermakers 
from 71-84 to 63-80 cents; boilermakers’ 
helpers, from 50-63 cents (in August, 
1920) to 38-5914 cents; 3 blacksmiths, 
from 73-81 to 6514-7114 cents; 5 black- 
smiths’ helpers, from 53-66 to 4714-591, 


‘cents; 14 machinists’ fitters, from 77- 


86 to 65-80 cents; 20 machinists, from 
77-86 to 65-80 cents; 14 machinists’ 
helpers, from 50-61 to 45-55 cents; 7 
patternmakers, from 88 to 75 cents; 14 
moulders, from 90 to 75 cents. 


British CouumMBIA.—Vancouver: One 
firm on January 22, 1921, reduced wages 
of 15 machinists from 9314 to 84 cents 
per hour, hours per week 44; another 
firm on January 26, 1921, reduced hourly 
rates as follows: 5 machinists, from 80 
to 72 cents; 2 chippers; from 652% to 59 
cents; blacksmith, from 7814 to 70 
cents; 5 moulders, from 78 to 70 cents; 
4 helpers, from 5614 to 50 cents; pattern- 
maker, from $1.0014 to 90 cents; furnace 
man, from 97 to 88 cents; furnace man’s 
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helper, from 5224 to 47 cents; all work- 
ing 44 hours per week. Another firm 
on February 1, 1921, reduced wages per 
day as follows: 4 machinists, from $7.44 


ot $6.80; 6 machinists’ helpers, from 
$5.90 to $5.36; 3 moulders, from $7.37 
to $6.70; 3 moulders’ helpers, from 


$5.17 to $4.70; labourer, from $5.10 to 
$4.55; patternmaker, from $8.63 to $8.10. 
One foundry on February 3, 1921, re- 
duced wages per day as follows: 15 
moulders, from $6.90 to $6.27; 30 com- 
mon labourers, from $4.78 to $4.27; all 
44 hours per week. One firm on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, reduced wages of 10 ma- 
chinists from $6.85 to $6.23, hours re- 
maining 44. Another firm on January 
15, 1921, reduced wages of all classes, 
excluding apprentices, 15 per cent, hours 
remaining 44. Another firm on January 
1, 1921, reduced wages per day of com- 
mon labourers from $4.50 to $4.25. An- 
other firm on January 1, 1921, increased 
hours from 4614 to 49 per week, weekly 
wages remaining the same. Another 
firm on March 1, 1921, reduced hourly 
rates of machine operators, 83 male and 
27 female, all classed as labourers, from 
30-45 to 25-40 cents, hours remaining 
00 per week. 


Shipbuilding 


Quusnc.—Levis : One firm between 
January and June, 1921, effected a wage 
reduction of 5-10 per cent. 


Textiles 


British Cotumpia.—Vancouver: One 
firm reduced wages of knitting mill em- 
ployees 10 per cent, on May 1, 1921, 
hours being reduced from 50 to 40; 


47 female and 13 male workers being af- 


fected. One firm reduced wages per 
week on March 1, 1921, of 10 weol pullers 
from $26.40 to $24. 


Printing Trades 


~ QurBec.—St. Hyacinthe: wages of 
typesetters were reduced 20 per cent, 
on May 15, hours being increased from 
48 to 55, 6 men affected. 
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OntARI0.—Brantford: machine com- 
positors’ wages per week were increased 
early in 1921, linotype operators, from 
$31 to $32; operator machinists, from 
$35 to $37; all continuing to work 48 
hours. Kitchener: wages per week of 
machine compositors were increased from 
1920 to March 1, 1921, as follows: lino- 
type operators, from $28 to $30; operator. 
machinists, from $31 to $33; monotype 
operators, from $25 to $30; and of press- 
men as follows: in news and job offices 
and on web and eylinder presses, from 
$28 to $30; assistants and feeders, from 
$15 to $17; all continuing to work 48 
hours ‘per week. 


Manitopa. — Winnipeg: wages 
follows early in 1921: floormen, admen, 
proofreaders, and mergenthaler opera- 
tors, male and female, day, from $45 to 
$48; night, from $48 to $51. Hours 
per week are day, 46; night, 4314. 


Auperta.—Medicine Hat: hours for 
compositors news and job typesettnig 
machine operators employed by two 
firms ~were decreased on May 1, 1921, 
from 45 to 44, wages per hour being in- 
ereased 2 cents, weekly wages remaining 
$45, 12 men affected. 


British CoLtumBia.—Victoria: hours 
in printing trades reduced to 44, with 
pay for 47 hours instead of 48, 90 cents 
per hour. Bindery women’s wages have ~ 
been reduced from $20.25 to $19.80 per 
week, hours reduced from 48 to 44. 


Woodworking 


Nova Scoria— Amherst: One firm 
which reported a wage reduction of 10 
per cent, for February 7, 1921, has re- 
ported an additional reduction of 10 per 
cent, effective May 1, 1921. Srdney: 
one firm reduced hourly wages on May 
14 of 68 skilled workers from 75 to 70 
cents; and 20 labourers from 38 to 35 
cents, all continuing to work 54 hours. 


Onrario.—Kitchener: Wages of 900 
to 1,000 woodworkers in furniture fac- 
tories were recently cut 10-15 per cent. 


per - 
week of compositors were increased as 
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These workers were formerly paid for 
10 hours, working 9, and now work 10. 


_ Ottawa: one firm between September, 


1920, and June, 1921, reduced hourly 
rates of 22 labourers from 60 to 50 
cents. 


Maniropa.—Winnmipeg: One firm. re- 
duced hourly rates of cabinet makers 
from 95 cents in January, 1921, to 75 
and 85 cents in June, 1921. Another 
firm reduced wages of 9 men from 95 
to 85 cents. 


Rubber 


OntTArI0.—Toronto: One firm effected 
a wage reduction of 5-20 per cent on 
March, 1921, affecting 414 men. 


Transportation and Forwarding 


British CotuMBiA.—Vancouver: One 
towing firm reduced wages of deckhands, 
cook and fireman 20 per cent on March 
1, 9 men being affected. 


Mining, Metals 


Ontario. — Copper Cliff: Wages of 
about 140 men were reduced appoxi- 
mately 15 per cent, effective April 16, 
1921, old rates per day being $4.48, 
$4.72, $5.28, $5.52, $5.76 and $6.24; and 
new rates, $3.80, $4.00, $4.48, $4.72, 
$4.88 and $5.28. ~ 


YuKon Terrirory.—Keno Hill, Mayo 
District: Wages of gold miners were 
reduced on February 3, from $0, D0 to 
$5.00 per day, board free in each case. 


Building and Construction 


Prince Epwarp IsuaAnp.—Charlotte- 
town: Prevailing hourly rates in build- 
ing trades have fallen from 1920 to May, 
1921, as follows: Stonecutters, from 65 
to 60 cents; ‘plasterers, from 75 to 60 
cents; carpenters, from 50 to 45 cents; 
sheet iron workers, from 65 to 60 cents; 
electrical workers, from 45 to 40 cents; 
painters, from 45-50 to 45 cents; cement 
finishers, from 40 to 85 cents; cement 
mixers, from 35 to 30 cents; tile layers, 
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59 to 50 cents; teamsters, horse and eart, 
from 60 to 50 cents; teamsters, horse 
and wagon, from 75 to 65 cents; la- 
bourers, plasterers’, builders’ and or- 
dinary, from 35 to 30 cents. 


Nova Scoria.—New Glasgow: In the 
spring of 1921, hourly rates of electrical 
workers were reduced from 70 to 65 
cents. Sydney: In the spring, 1921, 
prevailing hourly rates of stone masons, 
stone cutters and bricklayers were re- 
duced from $1.00 to 95 cents, 


New Brunswick. — St. John: One 
firm in the spring, increased wages of 
6 masons and 3 plasterers from 80 to 90 
cents, hours reduced from 48 to 44; 
hours of 12 masons’ helpers were in- 
creased from 48 to 54. 


QuEBEC.—St. John’s: In the spring, 
1921, prevailing rates of builders’ and 
ordinary labourers dropped from 40 to 
35 cents. Sherbrooke: In the spring, 
1921, prevailing rates per hour of car- 
penters dropped from 67-70 to 50-60 
cents ;- Stone masons, from 75 to 60 cents; 
bricklayers, from #1. 20 to $1.00; elec- 
trical workers, from 60 to 50-55 cents; 
plasterers, from 90 to 75 cents; builders’ 
labourers, from 40-50 to 30-35 cents. 


ONTARIO.— Guelph: Wages of 120 ear- 
penters were reduced on June 1, from 
$37.40 to $34.10 per week; of lathers, 
on June 1, from 75 to 70 cents per hour. 
Kingston: In the spring, .1921, wages 
of builders’ labourers were reduced 
from 45-50 to 35-40 cents; of ordinary 
from 40-45 to 30-35 cents. 
Kitchener : Prevailing rates per hour 
dropped as follows in spring, 1921: 
Builders’ labourers, from 65-75 to 50-55 
eents; ordinary labour, from 50 to 40 
cents ; carpenters, from 85 to 60-75 cents. 
Owen Sound: Prevailing rates per hour 
dropped as follows in spring, 1921: 
Stone masons, bricklayers and _plaster- 
ers, from $1. 00 to 90 cents; stonecutters, 
from $1.00 to 80 cents; carpenters, from 
80 cents to 75 cents ( Trade union mini- 
mum rates, from 75 to 70 cents) ; build- 
ers’ labourers, union minimum, 50 to 40 
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cents; cement finishers, 70 to 60 cents; 
cement mixers, union minimum, 90 to 
40 cents; teamsters, horses and wagon, 
union minimum, from 80 to 60 cents; 
plasterers’ labourers, union minimum, 
from 55 to 40 cents. Peterborough: One 
firm reduced. hourly rates of painters 
in the spring, 1921, from 60 to 55 cents. 
Sault Ste. Marie:. Three firms reduced 
hourly rates of wages as follows in the 
spring, 1921: Plasterers, from $1.15 to 
$1.0214 ; carpenters, from 85 to 7d cents ; 
stonemasons and bricklayers, from $1.15 
to $1.0214; ordinary labour, from 50 to 
35-40 cents. Welland: Three firms re- 
duced weekly wages of plumbers on May 
12, from $39.60 to $35.20. Wondsor: 


Wages of bricklayers, which were re- 


duced from $55 per week in April to 
$49.50 per week, were increased on June 
1 to $50.60 per week; hours remaining 
44; carpenters and sheet metal workers 
have been reduced from $1.00 to 90 
cents; stonecutters, stonemasons and 
marble setters, from, $1.25 to $1.1214; 
cement finishers, from $1.10 to $1.00. 


One firm reduced wages of 87 labourers 


in June from 55 to 50 cents, working 
60 hours per week. 





Maniropa. — Winnipeg: Wages per 
hour have been reduced in-the spring, 
1921, as follows: Structural steel work- 
ers, from $1.25 to $1.10; plasterers, from 
$1.121% to $1.05; carpenters, from 95 to 
90 cents. Brandon: Trade union mini- 
mum rates of stonemasons and brick- 
layers have been reduced from $1.25 to 
$1.15. 


SASKATCHEWAN. — Regina: 
union minimum rates of stonemasons and 
bricklayers were reduced in the spring, 
1921, from $1.25 to $1.15; and of plumb- 
ers, from $1.00 to 90 cents; hours for 
all three remaining 44. Prevailing rates 
of carpenters dropped from $1.00 to 85 
cents, hours being reduced from 55 to 
50 per week; of plasterers’ labourers, 
from 50 to 45 cents, hours remaining 50; 
of builders’ labourers, from 60 to 45 
cents, hours increasing from 55 to 60 
per week; of ordinary labour, from 50 
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to 45 cents, hours increasing from 55 to 
58 per week. Saskatoon: Trade union 
minimum rates for painters were de- 
creased, March 31, 1921, from 85 to 80 
cents. 


Auprrta——Edmonton: Trade union 
minimum rates of carpenters inereased 
May 1, 1921, from 80 to 85 cents. 


British Cotumsia.—Nelson: Prevail- 
ing rates of carpenters have been re- 
duced from 75 to 70 cents, and of paint- 
ers, from 75 to 65 cents, all working 48 
hours. Vancouver: One firm on April 
15, reduced wages per day of 10 elec- 
tricians from $8.00 to $7.20, hours re- 
maining 44 per week. Three firms on 
April 1, reduced wages per day of 57 
carpenters, from $7.25 to $6.50, hours 
remaining 44. Victoria: Wages per 
hour of roofers have been reduced from 
90 to 80 cents, hours remaining 44. 


Lumbering 


New Brunswick. — Bathurst: One 
firm reduced weekly wages of 150 la- 
bourers from $25.50 to $15; of 4 en- 
gineers and 2 edgers, from $30 to $19.25 ; 
of 2 sawyers, from $56 to $45. 


Onvario.—Port Arthur: One lumber 
company in June reduced wages of 12 
teamsters from $75-$100 per month to 
$65-$70 per month, and of 15 labourers 
from $60-$100 per month to $50-$60 per 
month, board supplied in all cases. 


British CouumBia.—Vancouver: Var- 
ious firms during January, February, 
March and April reduced wages of 
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skilled hands from 10-25 per cent, hours ~ 


in some cases remaining 9 per day, and 
in others, increased to 10. Wages of 
labourers in various saw mills and fac- 
tories were in the same four months re- 
duced from 5-10 cents per hour, White 
labour in general being reduced from 
50 cents per hour to 40 cents. Above 
1,100 labourers were affected, of which 
50 per cent were Chinese, 10 per cent 
Japanese, and 8 per cent Hindoo. 
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Teamsters and Civic Labour 


OntaARIO.—Cobalt: Wages per day, 
elvic labour, on May 1, were reduced 
from $4.75 to $4.25. Kitchener: Wages 
per hour of civic labour were reduced 
in April, 1921, from 50 to 40 cents. 
Wages of teamsters, horses and wagon, 
were reduced in May 1, 1921, from $1.00 
to 80 cents per hour, working 54 hours. 


ALBERTA. — Calgary : Wages of 24 
teamsters and truckmen were reduced 
in the spring from $4.50 to $4.00 per 
day. 
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British CoLuMBIA. — Vancouver: 
Wages of 19 teamsters working for a 
coal company were reduced 10 per cent 
in April; wages of labourers and team- 
sters working for three other firms were 
reduced 10 per cent in March and April, 
labourers being reduced from 40-55 to 
30-50 cents; and teamsters, from $5.00 
and $5.50 to $4.50 and $5.00. 


Foods, etc. 


ALBERTA.—Medicine Hat: Wages of 
flour mill workers have been reduced 
10-15 per cent. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


GREEMENTS effected between em- 
ployers and employees and _sche- 
dules of wages and working conditions 
received in the Department are pub- 
lished in summary form in the LasBour 
GAZETTE each month. In most cases 
such agreements are signed by both 
parties, but verbal agreements are in- 
cluded in the record, this term being 
interpreted to include schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between certain of the employees and 
employers concerned, and in effect though 
not signed. In the case of each agree- 
ment the rates of wages in the principal 
classes of labour are given, together 
with an outline of the more important 
working conditions and other informa- 
tion of general interest. The following 
is a summary of the more important 
agreements and schedules recently re- 


ceived by the Department, arranged by 


industrial groups. 


Printing and Publishing 


WINNIPEG, Man.—NEWSPAPER Pus- 
LISHERS OF THE CITY OF WINNIPEG, AND 
Wes PRESSMEN’S Union No. 35. Agree- 
ment in effect from May 1, 1920 to May 
1, 1923. Summary of agreement given 
in the LaBour GazEerre for September, 
1920, page 1229. 


New wage scale in effect from May 1, 
1921, to May 1, 1922; Wages, per week: 
Apprentices, first year, $20; second year, 
$25; third year, $30; fourth year, $35; 
fifth year, $40; journeymen, $44; man 
in charge, $50. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—PUBLISHERS OF 
Two DaiLty Papers IN WINNIPEG, AND 
JOURNEYMEN STHEREOTYPERS. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 1, 1921, 
to March 31, 1922. 


Hours per week: day, eight; night, 
seven. Overtime, first three hours, 
time and one-half; thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 


Any portion of a day to constitute a. 
day’s work. No apprentice to work 
overtime when a journeyman can be 
employed. 

Wages: Per week—Journeymen, $44; 
Apprentices, first year, $20; $5 per week 
increase every year until journeymen’s 
rate is reached or apprenticeship is 
served. In case of apprentices em- 
ployed after date of agreement, $2 per 
week to be. deducted from wages for 
first six months, being probationary 
period, this to be refunded as back pay 
at end of period if work has been sa- 
tisfactory. 

Union reserves right to refuse work 
from or for unfair offices. 
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Local conciliation and arbitration pro- 
visions of Stereotypers’ Union and 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation to be in force, with this altera- 
tion, that there shall be one arbiter se- 
lected by each side and a third by them. 


Transportation—Electric Railways 


Winnipec, Man.—WIrnnipeG ELec- 
rric RAILWAY Company, AND Moror- 
MEN AND CoNDUCTORS OF THE WINNI- 


pec ELvecrric Raibway Company, ReE- . 


PRESENTED BY A COMMITTEE. Agree- 
ment in effect from May 1, 1921 to 
April 30, 1922, and thereafter unless 
30 days’ notice of change be given. 

If during term of agreement the Com- 
pany by reason of something beyond 
its control is deprived of any consi- 
derable portion of its revenue and is 
thereby unable to pay the wages herein 
agreed to, the Company shall be set at 
liberty, on giving thirty days’ notice, 
to terminate agreement in so far as it 
affects wages. 

Wages: Per hour.—Motormen and 
conductors, first six months, 50 cents; 
second six months, 53 cents; second 
57 cents; thereafter, 60 cents. 


year, 

Sundays, 5 cents over scale. Extra 
men, minimum per week, $20. Over- 
time rate, time and one-half. _Train- 


ing students, 5 cents extra per hour. 

Regulations laid down for equipment 
of cars, seniority, promotion, uniforms, 
schedules, reports, motor bus operation 
and special runs.' ’ 

General Working Conditions: Neither 
Company nor employees to discriminate 
against any employee for being or not 
being a member of the organization re- 
presented by committee signing this 
agreement. 

Reasonable leave of absence to be 
granted on application. 

Any employee taking office in the 
Employees’ Organization which — re- 
quires absence from the Company’s 
employ to retain seniority rights during 
absence and to be permitted to return 
upon retirement from office. 

Officers of the Employees’ Organiza- 
tion to be granted leave of absence on 
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business of the employees in so far aS 
regular operation of the service will 
permit. 


In case of employees laid off during 
slack work, youngest men in the ser- 
vice to be laid off first. . Men laid off to 
be given preference when Company re- 
quires more men. 


Grievances: Company through its offi 
cers to meet, officers of the Employees’ 
Organization or a committee of em- 
ployees upon any and all questions 
arising between the two parties. Com- 
plaints and grievances to be adjusted 
by the traffic superintendent if possible; 


otherwise, matter to be taken up with — 


Company direct by a committee repre- 
senting men with grievance. No strike 
or lockout pending negotiations. — 


WINNIPEG, Man.—WINNIPEG ELEC- 
tric Raiuway CoMPpANY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRI- 
caL WorkERS, Locau No. 1037. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1922. 


Company if deprived of any consi- 
derable portion of its revenues and 
unable to pay wages as specified here 
to have liberty to terminate on thirty 
days’ notice agreement affecting wages. 

Company not to discriminate against 
employees for being union members. 

Grievances to be stated-in writing 
to the Grievance Committee, who will 
if necessary take it to proper authorities. 

Hours of labour, 44 per week. Sa- 
turday afternoon and overtime, time and 
one-half; after midnight and Sundays 
and ‘holidays, double time. An em- 
ployee who has worked overtime not to 
be laid off to equalize overtime. 

Linemen on out of town work to be 
provided with transportation and board 
in advance, with no loss of time while 
absent. 

Seniority with efficiency to prevail in 
all departments. 

Wages: Per hour.—Foreman, 98% 
cents; troubleman, lineman on emer- 
gency truck and sub-foreman, 944% 
cents; linemen journeymen, 921% cents; 
linemen apprentices, first year, 651% 


ne 
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cents; second year, 73% cents; third 
year, 811% cents. Linemen hired to do 
out of town work, 981% cents, or board 
and 861% cents; lamp trimmers, first six 
months, 50 cents; second six months, 
60 cents; second year, 70 cents. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC RatLway CoMPANY AND Em- 
PLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE Gas WORK- 
ERS’ UNION oF WINNIPEG. Agreement 
to be in effect from May 1, 1921, until 
May 1, 1922, and thereafter unless thir- 
ty days’ notice of change has been 


given. 

If during currency of agreement, by 
reason of action of Civic Authorities the 
Company is deprived of ability to pay 
the wages herein agreed to, Company to 
be at liberty on giving thirty days’ notice 
to terminate agreement in so far as it 
concerns wages. 

Neither Company, employees nor 
union to discriminate against any em- 
ployee for being or not being a union 
member; foremen not to be union mem- 
bers. 

Wages: Per hour—Machine men, 65 
cents; front door men, back door men, 
pipe jumpers, hand stokers and scurfers, 
fire cleaners, 63 cents; trimmers, boiler 
men, firemen, scurfers’ helpers, boiler 
cleaner, 55 cents; work fitters, black- 
smiths, handyman, 60 cents; yard men 
and labour in coal cars and gas works 
45 cents; coal elevator operators, 53 
cents. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Sun- 
days, holidays, etc., no overtime if 
time comes in regular shift. 

Employees to have privileges of pas- 
ses as previously. Hes 

Hours of labour, eight per day in gal- 
lery; nine for yard men, labourers, etc., 
48 and 54 hours per week. 

Leave of absence to be granted if 
reasonable on application to foreman, 
and to officers for union business. HEm- 
ployees on shift work to change shift 
as arranged by Company and union. 

In case of vacancy men to be given 
preference by seniority and efficiency. 

In case of grievances demanding im- 


mediate attention, foremen to confer 
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with representative of union; employees 
if not satisfied may appeal to the super- 
intendent, carrying out the orders of the 
foreman pending the appeal. 


Company, through representatives, 
to meet and confer with representatives 
of employees on any and all questions 
arising between Company and em- 
ployees. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC Rarway COMPANY AND BARN 
SHOP AND SHEDMEN REPRESENTED BY 
A CommiTTEE. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 
1922, and thereafter, unless terminated 
after thirty days’ notice. 

Company, if deprived during cur- 
rency of agreement of any considerable 
portion of revenues, to be at liberty on 
giving thirty days’ notice to terminate 
agreement where it affects wages. 

Wages: Shops and Car Barns: (See 
rates tor these classes given in agreement 
between Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company and Winnipeg Street Rail- 
way Employees’ Union in the LABourR 
GazeTTE for September, 1920, page 
1,233.) Car House Inspection and 
Cleaning: Per hour—Car repair men or 
car inspectors, first three months, 44 
cents; second three months, 46 cents; 
second six months, 49 cents; third six 
months, 51 cents; fourth six months, 57 
cents. Night and shift work, 2 cents in 
advance of day scale, except the fol- 
lowing rate: fourth six months, 60 cents. 
Car cleaners, sweepers, stove tenders: 
day work, 44 cents, night work 46 cents. 


Hours of labour: Hight per day; over- 
time, with certain excepticus, time and 
one-half. Saturdays, from May to 
September inclusive, 4 hours except for 
car maintenance men, who will work 
when necessary, and not be paid over- 
time rate. Holidays, time and one-half. 

Seniority with efficiency to govern 
in all departments. 

Neither Company nor employees to 
discriminate against any employee for 
being or not bemg a member of the 
organization represented by committee 
executing this agreement. 

Reasonable leave to be granted on 


a 
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application to foreman. Employees 
elected to office in Employees’ Orga- 
nization to retain seniority rights when 
absent on organization business. 

In reduction of staff during slack 
season, youngest men in service to be 
laid off first and given preference, effi- 
ciency being considered when staff is 
increased. 

Employees to have free transporta- 
tigi cs “ 

Officers of Company to meet officers of 
Employees’ Organization on questions 
arising between them. Complaints and 


grievances to be adjusted by superin- 


tendent or foreman, if possible, or by 
Company and a committee of men. No 
lockout or strike to take place in the 
meantime. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY COMPANY AND CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcui- 
NISTS IN THE GaAs DistripuTion Dr- 
PARTMENT. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922. 

Company, if deprived of any con- 
siderable revenue and so unable to pay 
wages herein agreed to, to be at liberty 
to terminate wage clause of agreement 
on thirty days’ notice. 

Hours of labour, 44 per week; provi- 
ded that when necessary, any or all will 
work Saturday afternoons not counting 
this as overtime. 

Grievances: Complaints and griev- 
ances to be adjusted by foreman in 
charge if possible, or by Company and 
committee representing the men, or by 
a committee of representatives from 
different crafts meeting the Company. 
Pending settlement, no strike or lock- 
out to take place. 

No discrimination against employees 
by Company or employees for being 
or not being union members, nor for re- 
presenting fellow employees. 

In case of vacancies, men having 
seniority in Company’s service to be 
given preference, efficiency considered. 

Polidays, time and one-half, except 
when men are on regular shift, which 
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shall count as straight time up to eight, 


‘hours, thereafter, ttme and one-half. 


Wages: Per hour—Gas fitter, eom- 
plaint man, meter setter, main and 
service foreman, caulker, 72 cents. 


Lonpon, Ont.—THE LONDON STREET 


Ratbway COMPANY AND CERTAIN OF 


Its EmpLtoyers. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, -1921, and thereafter 
with sixty days’ notice of ehange or ter- 
mination. 

_ Employees to use own Judgment about 
joining the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Eleetrie Railway Em- 
ployees of America. New employees 
to be considered on probation. 


Company to meet and treat with any 
authorized committee of employees on 
all matters and grievanees affecting 
them. Any employee suspended or dis- 
charged to have right to have ease con- 
sidered by committee of employees and 
superintendent. 

Seniority to govern in seleetion of 
runs. 

Motormen and Conduetors: Wages, 
per hour—First year, 43 cents; second 
year, 46 cents; thereafter, 48 cents. 
Overtime and Sundays, I2 eents above 
scale. Spares, 12 cents above seale after 
completion of a sehedule day’s run or 
after 10 hours. 

Shopmen, Barnmen, Linemen: Wages 
paid as per schedule attached to and 
forming part of agreement, which is for 
individual employees. Sundays, over- 
time and emergeney work, 12 cents per 
hour additional. 

Trackmen: Wages as per schedule for 


individual employees attached to and. 


forming part of agreement. Sundays 
and overtime,. 12 cents additional. 
Emergency work after regular schedule, 
time and one-half. 
_ Arrangements to be made by Com- 
pany to let men off one day each week 
when working on Sunday. 

Motormen and_conductors training 


students, 3 cents above scale. 


Application for leave of absence to be 
made to superintendent. 
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Transportation—Water 
MontTreat, Qun.—THEe ANCHOR- 
Donaupson Line, Limitep; CAIRN- 
THomson Ling; Canapa Line; Ca- 
NADA STEAMSHIP Lines, Limirep; Ca- 
NADIAN GOVERNMENT Mercuant Ma- 
RINE, LIMITED} CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OcHAN SeRvicEs, Limirep; CROWN 
Ling; Cunarp Ling; Direct Ling; 
Donaupson Ling, Limirep; ELumr- 
MAN-BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP Co., LIMI- 
TED; FurNEss LINE; Heap LINnn; 
Mancueister Liners; Hupson’s Bay 
‘Company; Leyntanp Linn; New Zna- 
LAND SHIPPING Company, LIMITED; 
SoutH anp West Arrican Linrs; THE 
Waite Star Dominion LINE, AND THE 
SHIPLINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE PorRT 
or Montreat, Locat 2098. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 16, 1921, 
until April 16, 1922. 


Companies agree to deposit $500 with . 


an incorporated trust company or other 
party as trustees, as a guarantee for the 
due perfcrmance by them of agreement. 


Working hours from 7 a.m. until noon 
and from 1 p.m. until 6 p.m., at 60 
cents per hour; and from 7 p.m. urtil 
11 p.m., and from midnight until 5 a.m. 
at 75 cents per hour. ‘Sundays, double 
time. 

Running of grain in pipes to be stop- 
ped while men go down in the hold to 
work. Conditions and rates men- 
tioned in agreement to apply to all 
ocean steamships coming into Montreal 
under the Companies’ jurisdiction. 


In consideration of scale of wages and 
schedule of hours and other undertakings 
of the Companies, the shipliners agree to 
deposit $500 with an incorporated trust 
company of other party as trustees as a 
guarantee for the due performance by 
them of this agreement; to supply the 
necessary men to perform the work of 
shipliners; that shipliners will work 
under this schedule until end of agree- 
ment. 

The above mentioned sums of $500 
to be applied by trustees in payment of 

“judgments of any court in the Province 

in favour of the other party. At expi- 
ration of agreement, balance of deposit 
to be returned to each party. 
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-Companies agree to make up any 
difference so the shipliners will get a re-- 
$Urn-..Ol, Ot. 16ss..iLnan, Oy per, Cent. on 
money deposited in trust. 


MontTREAL, QUE.—STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANIES AS NaMeED IN Previous AGREE- 
MENT AND THE STEAMSHIP CHECKERS’ 
UNION OF THE Port: or MONTREAL. 
Agreement to be effective from the open- 
ing until the.close of navigation for the 
season of 1921 and thereafter unless 
30 days’ notice of change be given in 
writing. 

Wages: Per hour—Checkers, day 
work, 50 cents; night work, 60 cents. 
Coopers and gearmen, day work, 49 
cents; night work, 59 cents; shedmen, 
day: work, 40 cents; night work, 50 


cents. Sunday rate, double time. Chec- 


/ 


ker temporarily in charge of two or more 
checkers, 5 cents per hour above scale. 


MontTREAL, QUE.—STEAMSHIP CoMm- 
PANIES AS IN T'wo Previous AGREE- 
MENTS, AND SYNDICATED LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE PORT OF 


Monrreau. Agreement to be in effect 
from, January + 1,792) fo. January 1, 
1922. 


Companies agree to deposit $2,000 
with an incorporated trust company or 
other party as a guarantee of due per- 
formance by them of this agreement. 

Working hours: 7 a.m. until noon, 
and 1 p.m. until 6 p.m., at rate of 60 
cents per hour; from 7 p.m. until 11 
p. m., at 80 cents per hour; and from 
midnight until 5 a.m., at 90 cents per 
hour. Sunday rate, double time. 

Nitrate and bulk sulphur, and grain 
trimming and bagging: Per hour—day 
work, 75 cents; evening work, 95 cents; 
after midnight, $1.12144. Running of 
grains in pipes to be stopped while the 
men go down in the hold to work. 

Coal-handling on general cargo ves- 
sels, per hour, day work, 65 cents; eve- ~ 
ning work, 85 cents; after midnight, 
971% cents. 

Companies agree if requested to fur- 
nish men with the best respirators for 
use while trimming grain. 

The union to deposit $2,000 with an 
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incorporated trust company or other 
party as guarantee of performance of 
agreement; to supply necessary men to 
perform work of longshoremen; to have 
each member sign a personal contract 
with the Company. 

The two deposits of $2,000 to be ap- 
plied in payment of judgments of any 
Court in Province of Quebec in favour 
of the other party. At expiration of 
agreement, each deposit with accrued 
interest to be returned to party entitled 
thereto, Companies agreeing to make 
up difference that longshoremen may 
receive not less than 6 per cent on 
money deposited in trust. 


Building and Construction 


SASKATOON, SASK.—MAastTEeR PAIN- 
TERS, AND BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America, No. 227. Agreement to be 
in effect from March 31, 1921 to March 
31, 1922. Notification of change to be 
given by either party by January 15. 
Wages: Per hour—80 cents. Hours 
of labour, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
Overtime until midnight, time and one- 
half, after midnight, double time. Re- 
gular night work, time and one-quarter. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Country work, expenses out and in 
once a month; extra board over $7. 
No overtime pay. 

No employee to be allowed to con- 
tract for or do work on his own behalf 
while working for his employer. 


WInNIPEG, Man.—GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG 
BuILDERS’ EXCHANGE, AND BRICKLAY- 
ERS’ AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union No. 1 or Manrropa. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1921 to 
April 30, 1922. 

Object of agreement, to stabilize the 
industry and prevent any lockout or 
strike, and ensure a peaceable adjust- 
ment of grievances and disputes. 

A joint arbitration committee to be 
formed of three members of each party, 
to investigate into and try to settle dis- 
putes, settlement to be binding on both 
parties. 
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No strikes to be participated in until 
matter has been brought before joint 


arbitration committee, committee to be 


called within 48 hours, decision to be 
reached within following 48 hours. 


Hours of labour, 8 per day, 4 on Sa- 
turday. Overtime (except on _ shift 
work) up to 10 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter and Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Shift work, 74% hours per day. 


Wages: Per hour—Bricklayers and 
masons, $1.15. 


Extra car fare for work outside limit 
of regular city fare; or failing car 
service, walking time of three miles 
per hour to be allowed. 


Men sent out of town to have trans- 
portation paid. ‘Travelling time to be 
paid at regular rate. —~ 


Foreman to be good standing union 
member, and to receive 10 cents per 
hour above journeymen’s rate. This 
does not apply unless at least three 
members are employed. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ SHCTION, WINNIPEG BUIL- 
DERS’ EXCHANGE, AND UniTEeD Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
oF America, District, CouNciL, WIN- 
NIPHG, LocaLts 3438 AND 2655. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1922. 


Object of agreement, to stabilize the 
industry and prevent any lockout or 
strike, and ensure a peaceable adjust- 
ment of grievances and disputes. 

No strikes to be participated in until 
matter has been brought before the 
Joint Arbitration Committee, commit- 
tee to be called within 48 hours, decision 
to be reached within following 48 hours. 
This Committee to be formed of three 
members of each party, who shall in- 
vestigate into and try to settle dis- 
putes, settlement to be binding on both 
parties. ~ 

Contractors to give preference to 
members of the Union, all other things 
being equal. ; 

Hours of labour, 8 per day, 4 hours on 
Saturdays. _ 


——— 
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Overtime, time and one-half over 12 
hours, Sundays and _ holidays, double 
time. 

Wages: Per hour, 90 cents. 

Car fare to be paid on work outside 
limit of regular car fare. 


Men sent out of town to have trans- 
portation paid. Travelling time to be 
paid at regular rate. 


Epmonton, ALTA.—HpDMONTON GE- 


NERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND _ 


Epmonton District CoUNCIL OF CarR- 
PENTERS. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922, 
notice of change to be given by January 
1, 1922, otherwise agreement to be in 
force for another year. 


Each body to have equal representa- 
tion on any committee having business 
in connection with agreement. 

Minimum wages, carpenters, 85 cents 
per hour. 

No work Saturday afternoon, except 
to preserve life and property. 


Hours of labour, eight per day, four 
hours on Saturday. ; 

Overtime, after eight hours, time and 
one-half. Holidays, double time. No 
work on Labour Day. 

In ‘double shift, single time pay to 
govern, no man to work more than eight 
hours in twenty-four at straight time 
rate. 


Coal Mining 


Brut&t Mines, AtTaA.—THEe Buus 
DiAMoND CoaL CoMPANy LIMITED, AND 
THE BruLE Community CLuB or Bru- 
LE. Agreement (open shop) signed 
April 27, 1921. 

General committee to be formed of 
seven members from various sections 
of the workers—three of whom to be 
chosen to act as a pit committee, and 
four as a welfare committee. Pit com- 
mittee to settle grievances or disputes. 
In event of pit boss and employees 
failing to agree on the point at issue, 
matter to be referred to a joint con- 
ference of the pit committee and mine 
superintendent, and failing settlement, 
to the general manager. Pending settle- 
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ment of disputes, miners, mine labourers 
and all parties to continue to work. 


Miners to have privilege of appoint- 
ing their own check-weighman, same 
to render account of all coal weighed 
or checked and to allow cars to be 
tared from time to time and machine 
to be tested, to deduct from wages of 
contract miners amounts designated 
from time to time. 


In abnormal places, miner to receive 
minimum district rate. A man on rock 
work to be considered and paid as a 
rock miner. A driller using an air 
drill to be paid machine runner’s wages. 
A man engaged on work in both rock and 
coal to be classed as rock or coal miner, 
depending on whether more loose rock 
or loose coal is handled. This applies 
also to brushing. Average district rate 
of wages to be paid. i 


Arrangements to be made concerning 
doctor and hospital. 


Employees before absenting them- 
selves from work except through sick- 
ness to arrange with pit boss or fore- . 
man. 


Rate for wet places to be in accor- 
dance with district rates except when 
extra remuneration is now provided 
for in contract rates. 


Dockage Clause: 


Twenty-eight pounds of coal to be 
added to tare of every car to offset 
refuse in coal. Any man loading fifty 
pounds of rock or bone in a car to lose 
one hundred pounds of coal; one hun- 
dred pounds of rock or bone, to lose 
four hundred pounds of coal; one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of rock or bone, 
to lose whole car. Mine manager to 
give warning of offences and cause a 
record of same to be kept. 

Forepoling or lagging to be paid 
forepoling price; side-lagging to be paid 
36 cents per lineal yard. 

Price for new work to be settled by a 
joint committee, who in case of failure 
to agree shall select an independent. 
chairman. 


No sub-contracting to be allowed in 
any mine operated by the company. 


In case of local or general suspension 
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of mining, engineers, firemen and pump- 
men to continue to work and protect 
~ the company’s property. 

Single shift system to be adhered to 
in rooms and pillars. Company to sup- 
ply each miner with an equal turn of 
cars. Overtime, scale rate per hour. 


Civic schedules 


Winnteec, Man.—Crty or WINNI- 
PEG AND Various Cuiasses or Em- 
pLOYEES. Schedules of wages and 
working conditions for 1921. 


Light AND PowER DEPARTMENT. 


Station Maintenance, wireman.—Hours 
of labour, eight per day, four on Satur- 
days. Overtime up to 48 hours, ex- 
clusive of Saturday afternoons, straight 
time. Before reducing hours, temporary 
men to be laid off. Then week to be- 
reduced to five days of eight hours; no 
extra men to be hired until schedule 
hours are resumed, when men with 
previous service shall be given. pre- 
ference. | 

Members of permanent staff after 
twelve months’ service, one week’s 
holiday with pay; after two years, two 
-weeks. 

Employees to be paid fortnightly. 

Overtime, time and one-half. After 
midnight and Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. ~ Employees who have 
worked overtime not to be laid off to 
equalize overtime worked. 

Seniority with efficiency to prevail. 

Wages: Per hour—Apprentice, initial 
rate 35 cents, increasing 5 cents per 
hour every six months up to last six 
months of fourth year, 80 cents; helper 
7014 cents; journeymen, 8534 cents; 
charge hand, 8714 cents; foreman, 
$1.0414. ; 

Draft of agreement for fiscal year to 
be submitted by employees on or before 
January 1; draft to be considered by 
the City and a Committee of em- 
ployees; failing agreement, difference 
to be referred to the Joint Council of 
Industry; pending decision, no strike 
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to take place. This procedure to be 
followed in case of all disputes. 


Meter Department Staff—Hours of 
labour, reduction of staff, holidays and 
overtime as for Light and Power De- 
partment. 

Men sent out of town to have trans- 
portation and board in advance, and 
no loss of time. 

Wages: Per hour—Apprentice, ini- 
tial rate, 35 cents, with increase of 5 
cents per hour every six months up to 
last six months of fourth year, 80 cents; 
journeyman, 85 cents; specialist, 9244 
cents; journeyman’s helper, 63 cents; 
foreman, $1,014. 

Submission of schedules and settle- 
ment of disputes as for Light and Power 
Department. 


Operating Staff.—Hours of labour and 
holidays as in two previous agreements. 
Overtime over 48 hours, time and one- 
half for first four hours; double time 


thereafter for time worked over first’ 


regular eight hours of shift, such time 
not to be deducted from regular 48 
hours. 


Provision made for relief work and 


assistant operators. 


In.case of vacancies on the staff, pre- 
ference to be given to competent jour- 
neymen employees. 


Periods for preparation for operators 
moved to stations where they have not 
previously operated: At power house, 
2 weeks; at terminal station, 2 weeks; 
at all other stations, 1 week. 

Journeymen operators in City Light 
and Power Department to mean those 
who have served 5 years at any branch 
of the trade and are capable of making 
emergency repairs, rate of pay per 
hour to be 7714 cents, 48 hours per 
week. : 

Wages of operating staff: Per hour— 
Terminal Station: Relief operators and 
operators 7744 cents; first assistant, 
6214 cents: second assistant, 61 cents. 
Sub-station operators, 70 cents (in one 
case, 6214 cents); assistants, 61 cents. 
Operators in city sub-stations other than 


) 


\ 
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the terminal, after five years, additional 
2 cents per hour. 

Submission of schedules and_ settle- 
ment of disputes as in previous cases. 


Power House Employees —Hours of 
labour, 8 per day, 48 per week; hours 
over 48, overtime. Shifts to be changed 
from fortnightly to weekly periods; 
shift men to be paid by the hour. 

Temporary employees to be laid off 
before hours of work are reduced; re- 
duction to five 8-hour days per week 
before reducing permanent staff. Extra 
men not to be engaged until normal 
hours are resumed, and _ experienced 
men to be given preference. 

One week’s holidays after one year’s 
service; two weeks after two years. 
Saturday afternoons and other overtime 
worked after 48 hours per week, time and 
one-half. Work after midnight and 
Sundays and holidays, double time, 
except where occurring in regular shift 
time. 

Employees working overtime not. to 
be laid off to equalize the time. 
Seniority with efficiency to be basis of 
promotion. 


Wages: Per hour—Operators, 7714 
cents; first floorman, 70 cents; second 


floorman, 65 cents; maintenance. men, 
8514 cents; helpers, 701% cents. 

Submission of drafts and adjustment 
of disputes as in previous schedules. 


Chauffeurs.—Hours of labour, fifty 
per week; nine per day and five on Sa- 
turdays. Straight time up to 52 hours; 
thereafter and Saturday afternoons, time 
and one-half; after midnight and Sun- 
day and holidays, double time. 


One week’s holidays after one year; 
two weeks’ after two years. 


In fillimg vacancies on the staff, pre- 
ference to be given to competent men at 
present employed—manager to have 
final decision as to competency. 

Wages: per week—Chauffeurs driv- 
ing gasoline or electric trucks, 114 ton 
truck and over, $32.30; under 11% ton, 
$30.00. 


When through slack work short time 
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is necessary, weekly wages may be re— 
duced in proportion to hours. 


Submission of draft and settlement. 
of disputes as in previous schedules. 


WATERWORKS OPERATING DrE- 
PARTMENT. 


Operators’ Union.—Hours of labour, 
emergency turnkeys and_ chauffeurs, 
eight hours, seven days per week; chauf-- 
feurs and drivers, nine hours per day for 
five days, five hours on Saturdays; 
straight time up to 52 hours exclusive 
of Saturday afternoon. Other employ- 
ees, eight hours forty minutes per day; 
Saturday, four hours forty minutes ; 
48 hours per week; straight time up to- 
52 hours exclusive of Saturday after- 
noon; after 52 hours, overtime. 


One week’s holiday after one year; 
two weeks’ after two years. 


Saturday afternoon and other time in 
excess of straight time hours, time and 
one-half. After midnight, Sundays and 
legal holidays, double time. 


No discrimination against any em- 
ployee for being a union member. 


City to receive a grievance committee, 
failing adjustment of difficulties by the 
Head of the Department. ~ Seniority 
and efficiency to prevail in all Depart- 
ments. Schedule of wages gives rates. 


of individual employees. 


Submission of draft and settlement 
of disputes as in previous schedules. 


FEDERATION OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES. 


Clerical Service: Hours for office work-. 
seven per day; Saturdays, four 
hours, excepting May to September 
inclusive, three hours. 

Business staff of City Light and 
Power Department, seven and _ one- 
half hours per day; Saturdays, four and 
one-half hours; Saturdays May to Sep— 
tember inclusive, three and one-half 
hours. 

One week’s holiday with pay after 
one year’s service; two weeks’, after 
two years. 
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Scavenging Department.—Hours:' AS 
hours’, road work, per week, 5 days of 
8 hours 40 minutes and 4 hours 40 mi- 
nutes on Saturdays. Work up to 52 
hours exclusive of Saturday afternoons, 
straight. Overtime, time and one-half; 
after midnight and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

One week’s holidays with pay after 
one year’s service; two weeks’ after two 
years. 

Wages: Per week—Teamsters, $30; 
singles, 
$31.15; night soil helpers, $30; ehauf- 
feurs 1% ton truck and over, $32.30; 
chauffeurs under 114 ton and stablemen, 
$30; assistant stable foreman, $33.23. 
Per day, Nuisance Ground—weigh- 
master, $5.96; caretaker, $5.00. Cre- 
matory—foreman, $5.96; fireman, $5.04 
watchman, $4.61; floorman, $5.00. 


Street Commissitoner’s Department.— 
Hours during summer, 9 per day; du- 
ring winter, 8 per day. rere 

When possible work to cease on Sa- 
turdays at noon; in case of asphalt re- 
pair gangs and in emergency cases, €m- 


ployees to work all day Saturday when’ 


necessary getting half-day off on a week 
day. 

One week’s holidays with pay after 
one year; two weeks’ after two years. 


General.—Seniority with efficiency to 
govern in promotions and appointments. 

City to receive a grievance committee 
to deal with matters which cannot be 
adjusted by Head of Department. 

Submission of schedules and _settle- 
ment of disputes: as in other civic sche- 
dules. 


Winnipec, Man.—Hypro-ELEctTRIc 
System aNp City Exvsecrrican Dr- 
PARTMENT. Schedule of working con- 
ditions and wages of linemen and trouble- 
men for 1921. 


Hours of labour; eight per day for 
five days; four on Saturdays. For 
work up to 48 hours inclusive of Satur- 
jay afternoon, straight time. Foremen 
to work minimum of 44 hours, straight 
time up to 48 hours exclusive of Satur- 
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day afternoons. Troublemen, mini- 


mum of 48 hours. 


Overtime, after hours as above, time 
and one-half; after midnight and Sun- 
days and holidays (when not occurring 
in regular shift) double time. 


Before reducing hours of work, tem- 
porary men to be laid off. Before re- 
duction of permanent staff, hours to be 
reduced to 5 days of 8 hours. No extra 
men to be hired until schedule hours 
resumed; men with previous service 
to be given preference. 


Employees not to be laid off to equa- 
lize overtime. : 


City linemen sent to do out-of-town 
work to be provided with transportation 
in advance and board. Men hired to 
do out of town work to be provided with 
transportation in advance, but if pro- 
vided with board to be paid 12 cents per 


‘hour less than city rates. 


Troublemen doing shift work, straigh 
time for any consecutive 8 hours; over- _ 
time after 48 hours per week. 


Seniority with efficiency to prevail. 


One week’s holidays after one year; 
two weeks’ after two years. 


In case of vacancies on the staff with 
no apprentice eligible, preference to be 
given to competent journeymen. 

Wages: Per hour—Foreman, 9814 
cents; troublemen, subforeman, 9414 


cents; linemen (journeymen), 924% 
cents; linemen, first 12 months, 654% 
cents; second 12 months, 734% cents; 


third 12 months, 811% cents; linemen 
hired to do out of town work, 921% cents, 
or board and 801% cents; foremen hired 
to do out of town work, 9814 cents, or 
board and 861% cents; arc lamp re- 
pairer, 87% cents; cablemen journey- 
men, 981% cents; cablemen helpers, 90/2 
cents; mates, 6314 cents; labourers, 
60% cents. 

Draft agreement and schedule to be 
submitted before January Ist each year, 
City and a committee of employees 
jointly to consider draft; failing to agree, 
difference to be referred to the Joint 
Council of Industry; pending report, no 
strike to take place. Same procedure 
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to apply to unadjusted disputes between 
City and employees. 


Moosrt Jaw, SASK.—SCHEDULE OF 
WaGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
Civic Emrioyrss. To be in effect from 
April 1, 1921 to March 31, 1922 and 
thereafter for one year unless notice of 
change be given before January 31, 
1922. 


Sewer and Water Department.—Hours 
of labour, 9 per day; 5 on Saturdays. 
Sundays and holidays, double time; 
overtime time and one-half; after 16 
hours’ work, double time; Saturdays 
after 5 hours, time and one-half; double 
time after 17 hours. These rates to ap- 
ply to work on shifts only. 

When men are employed on excava- 
tion work, a man to be on surface to 
insure their safety. 


Minimum wages: Per hour—foremen, 
construction maintenance, 70 cents; tap- 
pers and caulkers (with minimum week- 
ly wage of $30.25) 601% cents. Hy- 
drantmen and emergency men (with 
minimum weekly wage of $29.75), 591% 
cents; helpers (with minimum weekly 
rate of $28.00) 56 cents; labourers— 
going rate of wages prevalent in city; 
motor truck driver (with minimum 
weekly wage of $28.00) 56 cents. 


Sewage disposal works.—Hours of la- 
bour; pump house, three shifts of 8 
hours for 7 days; distributor and sedi- 


mentation tank rooms, one 9-hour shift 


for 6 days; sludge beds, one 10-hour 
shift for 6 days. 

Wages: Per week—chief operator, $34 
assistant operators, $30. 

To compensate for Sunday work, 
each man to have two weeks’ holidays 
with pay per year; and legal holidays 
when convenient with pay. 


Water Meter Department.—Hours of 
labour, 9 per day. One half of em- 
ployees to have Saturday half-holiday 
alternate weeks from October to March 
inclusive; other months, Saturday half- 
holiday to all. Meter foreman, two 
weeks’ annual vacation with pay; others 
on permanent staff, one week. Legal 
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holidays to be paid for. Overtime work 
to be performed when necessary with no 
extra pay. 

Wages: Per week—meter foreman, 
$34; tester, $29.50; repairer, $28; rea- 
der, $26; sewer and water department 
timekeeper, $28.85. 


Boarp or Works DEPARTMENT.— 
Hours of labour, 9 per day. 


Wages: Per week—team foreman, 
$27.50; general foreman, $34; sub- 
foreman, $380; yardmen, $26.50. Per 


hour—master mechanic, 70 cents; hel- 
pers, 53 cents; blacksminths, 7414 cents; 
helpers and teamsters, 53 cents, (with 
a minimum weekly wage of $26.50). 

Teamsters: Hours of labour, 9 per 
day; Saturdays, from 6.30 a.m. to 
12.15 p.m. 


Street Cleaning Department.—Hours of 
labour, from 7 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and 
from 1 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. July and 
August: from 7 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and 
from 1 p.m. to5 p.m. Only two men to 
work every Wednesday afternoon. 

Wages: 45 cents per hour, minimum 
weekly wage of_ $22.50; deduction for 
lost time of 42 cents per hour. Foreman 
$27 per week. 

Nuisance ground attendant, $23 per 
week. 


City stores: hours of labour, 9 per 
day. Helper on permanent staff, $115 
per month. 


Incinerator.—Wages—Per hour—en- 


-gineers, 75 cents: fireman, 60 cents; 


charger, 50 cents (with weekly mini- 
mum wage of $30). Hours of labour, 
60 per week. 

Power House and boiler room em- 
ployees, hours of labour, 8 hours per 
day, City to have right to divide this 
into shifts. Sundays, holidays, and 
after hidninght, double time; other 
overtime, time and one-half. 

Wages: Per hour—Coal trimmer, 55 
cents (minimum weekly wage of $26.40) ; 
boiler washer, 58 cents (minimum week- 
ly wage, $27.85); boiler washer’s helper, 
53 cents (minimum weekly wage of 


$383 


$25.45); ash conveyor man, $5.00 per 

day; truck driver, 56 cents per hour 

(minimum weekly wage, $26.50 for 

48-hour week, with right to overtime) 

electrical helper, 55 cents per’ hour; 

labourers going rate of wages in city. 
The above are minimum rates. 


Grievances to be presented to fore- 
man; if not then adjusted, to be re- 
ferred to next highest official, and so on 
until Commissioners are reached. 

Promotions to be made from the staff 
if possible, efficiency and seniority being 
considered. 

Employees after one year to receive 
full pay for sick time, such not to ex- 
ceed three weeks in any one year. 

Men employed the year round to be 
allowed one week’s holiday per year with 
pay, after six months’ continuous ser- 
vice. ae 

Employees in service 3 months during 
1921 or during previous year, and not 
under higher classification to be paid as 
helpers. 


Domestic and Personal Services (including 
amusements) 


’ Cateary, ALTA..-RESTAURANT PRO- 
PRIETORS, AND HovTeL AND REsTAv- 


RANT EmpLoyers’ Union No. 597. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 


1921 to May 1, 1922. f 


Class A.—Wages: minimum per week 
—waiters and waitresses on counters, 
$23: on tables, not collecting checks, 
$16.50; on tables, collecting checks, 
$15.50; miscellaneous regular  en- 
ployees, $15.00; other miscellaneous em- 
ployees, $12.00. 


Hours of labour, straight shift on 
counter, eight and one-half, with one- 
half hour for a meal on employer’s time, 
six days a week. 
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One split shift on the counter in each 
house, split shift to consist of 814 hours. 
over spread of 12 hours, with 30 minutes 
for meal on employer’s time, six days a. 
week. 

Day on tables, 814 hours straight, or 
a split over a spread of 12 hours, six days: 
a week. i 

Extra time on counter, 75 cents per 
hour. 


Class B.—Wages: Per week—Waiters: 
on tables or counter, minimum, $21; 
miscellaneous employees, regular help, 
$15; miscellaneous extra help, minimum 
$12; waitresses on tables, minimum, 
$16; on counters, minimum, $18; wai- 
tresses less than 8 hours, or overtime, 
per hour, 50 cents. 

Hours of labour: 844 over spread of 
12 hours, with 30 minutes for a meal, 6 
days a week. 


General Conditions.—All scales to in-. 
clude three meals while working. 

No union member to walk out until 
shift is completed. Member desiring to 
quit while on shift must have permis- 


sion of employer. 


Business agent to have privilege of 
visiting employees on duty after noti- 
fying employer; visits to be timed when 
employees are not busy. 

In houses with mixed crews prefe- 
rences must not be shown by putting 
girls in place of boys when boys can be 
had, or vice versa. 

When conditions exist not covered 
by this scale, wages to be left to agree- 
ment made by employer, business agent 
and executive board, with approval of 
Union. 

Union members to have preference of 
employment. 

Linen for special uniform to be,fur- 
nished by employee and laundered {by 
employer. s | 
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| PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, i921 





THe movement of prices, both whole- 
“sale and retail, continued downward 
during May, but in wholesale prices 
there were slight reactions in some lines 
indicating that the fall which had been 
in process since May, 1920, had been 
arrested in these lines and further con- 
siderable decreases were not to be ex- 
pected. These conditions were mainly 
apparent In grain, some textiles, and 
metals, with the exception of iron and 
steel.’ On the other hand the declines 
in eggs, butter and cheese, all partly 
seasonal, were considerably accentuated. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in sixty cities at 
~the first of May was $12.25 as compared 
with $12.68 for April; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $13.53 for May, 1919: $12.66 
. for May, 1918; $11.82 for May, 1917; 
$8.37-for May, 1916; $7.34 for May, 
1915; and $7.42 for May, 1914. The 
total for foods, fuel and rent in the sixty 
cities averaged $22.84 in May as com- 
pared with $23.31 in April; $26.44 in 
May, 1920; $21.92 in May, 1919; $20.67 
in May, 1918; and $14.19 in May, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
decreases in eggs, milk, butter and 
potatoes, with slight decreases in nearly 
all the other items. Coal, wood and coal 
oil averaged slightly lower. Rents aver- 
aged higher in Quebec and Ontario. 


In wholesale prices, the departmental 

index number stood at 247.3 for May as 
compared with 253.7 for April; 356.6 
‘for May, 1920; 284.1 for May, 1919; 
275.8 for May, 1918; 343.8 for May, 
1917; 183.3 for May, 1916; 147.4 for 
May, 1915; and 136.3 for May, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
decreases in dairy products, animals 
and meats, grain and fodder, textiles, 
and building materials. There was a 
slight recovery in the prices of lead, 
zinc, quicksilver, antimony and tin. 
Iron products continued to ease off gra- 
dually. All the groups were lower than 
a year ago and nearly all were lower 
than two years ago. DA 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning. of 
May of, over one hundred staple 
foodstutts, groceries, coal, wood and coal — 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each | 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. ‘The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GaAzerre. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LaBour Gazerrr 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBour GazETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
eroceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. ; 


‘The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed. houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second 
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class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 3 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
pour GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. , For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. As market conditions affect- 
ing these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various foods there- 
fore tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as-an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance 1s 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from . sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
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‘show the minimum cost of food and fuel 


supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh | 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1918. 


Retail Prices 

In meats the movement wasgZdown- 
ward ‘in pork products. Mutton and 
veal were slightly lower in some locali- 
ties but sirloin steak averaged slightly 
higher throughout except in Nova Sco- 
tia and Alberta. Eggs were down in all 
the cities, averaging 4 cents and 5 cents 
per dozen lower. Milk averaged lower, 
decreases appearing in all the provinces 
except Manitoba and British Columbia. 
There was a general decline in creamery 
butter, but dairy butter averaged higher 
in some of the provinces. Early in the 
month, however, a very steep decline 
occurred throughout the country caus- 
ing much lower levels than were indi- 


eated by the statistics for the first of 


May. Bread averaged lower, being 
down in Halifax, St. John, Thetford 
Mines, Hull, Ottawa, Belleville, Ha- 
milton, Chatham, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Medicine Hat, and Nelson. 
Soda biscuits, flour, rolled oats and rice 
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\ 
COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF 
, THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


_ 















































































































































Quan- ; 

Commodities. tity |1900*/1905*| 1910} 1911] 1912) 1913 | May, | May, |} May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | Apr.,| May, 

1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 ; 1921 

a Cc. c. Cc. c. ‘ c. c. C: (V8 Cs Ge Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak...... 2 Ibs.| 27.2| 30.4) 37.6] 39.8] 41.6) 44.4) 48.2 | 47.6 | 50.2 | 61.2 | 73.4 | 79.4 | 78.6 | 70:4 | 71.2 
Beef, shoulder, roast....| 2 “ | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0} 29.6] 32.4 | 32.8 | 34.0 | 43.0 | 52.6 | 55.6 | 50.4 | 44.4 | 43.6 
Veal, roast forequarters..| 1 “ 10.0] 11.3) 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 17.1 | 17.1 | 16.4 | 22.5 | 27.4 | 27.6 | 26.4 | 25.2 | 23.0 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r. .| 1‘ 11.8) 12.2) 16.8) 18.0) 17.8} 19.1) 20.8 | 21.4 | 23.3 | 28.2 | 34.9 36.7 | 36.2 | 32.0 | 31.8 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..} 1‘ | 12.2) 13.1) 18.0] 17.8] 17.5] 19.5] 19.9 | 18.9 | 21.8 | 29.3 | 37.1 38.6 | 39.1 | 34.8 | 33.6 
Pork, salt, mess—...... 2‘ | 21.8) 25.0} 34.4) 33.0) 33.2) 35.2) 37.0 | 35.2 | 36.8 | 55.6 | 68.4 | 71.0 | 61.6 | 66.8 | 65.0 
Bacon, breakfast....... 1“ | 15.4) 17.8) 24.5) 23.8) 22.5} 24.7) 25.7 | 24.9 | 28.4 | 37.3 | 50.0 52.6 | 54.4 | 53.0f) 51.4 
Lard, pure leaf......... 2“ | 26 2} 28.2} 40.6] 36.0) 35.6) 38.4) 37.2 | 35.2 | 39.0 | 60.2 | 72.0 | 75.2 | 77.0 | 56.0 | 60.6 
Megs; freshiyaos. ossamew 1doz.| 25.7| 30.0} 33.3] 32.6] 34.3} 83.7) 25.8 | 23.7 | 26.2 | 40.8 | 43.9 | 51.4 | 55.0 | 40.3 | 36.5 
Eggs, storage...:...... bs 20.2} 23.4) 28.4) 27.9] 31.2) 23.1) 25.1 | 22.6 | 24.4 | 34.5 | 34.8 42.7 | 48.3 | 38.3 | 33.4 
IM itixtenty, 28 Sap weeees 6 qts.| 36.6) 39.6) 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 53.4 | 54.6 | 51.0 | 60.0 | 72.0 | 81.0} 90.0 | 89.4 | 86.4 
Butter, dairy, solid..... 2 Ibs} 44.2) 49.4) 55.2) 53.0) 58.4) 58.0) 55.2 | 64.8 | 64.2 | 85.6 | 96.2 |113.0 |131.0 {109.4 |102.8 
Butter, cream’y, prints..| 1 “ 25.5| 27.7) 31 9} 31.5) 31.7) 33.9) 32.7 | 37.3 | 36.8 | 47.7 |-53.4 | 63.6 | 72.5 | 63.9 | 59.2 
Cheese, Old i 55... e's 1“ | 16.1) 17.6; 18.5] 19.2) 20.1) 20.5) 21.4 | 23.9 | 25.1 | 34.1 | 33.1 | 36.9 | 40.2 | 39.8 | 39.6 
Cheese, new... ........ Tes 14,6] 15.7} 17.5). 17.8} 19.5} 19.1) 19.8 | 22.3 | 23.8 | 31.7 | 30.3 | 34.0 | 37.8 | 38.4.) 37.9 
Bread, plain, white. .... 15:5 55.5| 53.5) 66.0) 64.5} 60.0} 61.5) 64.5 | 73.5 | 70.5 1111.0 117.0 (117.0 138.0 |127.5 1124.5 
Flour, family........... 10 “ 25.0) 28.0) 33.0] 32.0) 34.0} 32.0) 32.0 | 44.0 | 37.0.| 77.0 | 68.0 | 67.0 | 80.0 | 66.0 | 84.0 
Rolledkoatss:. .2. chee os GE 18.0); 19.5, 21.0} 21.0; 22.0; 22.0) 21.5 | 26.5 | 23.5 | 30.5 | 40.0 | 37.0 | 41.5 ; 32.0 | 31.0 
Rice, good, medium..... Paes 10.4} 10.6) 10.4) 10.6) 11.6} 11.4] 11.6 | 11.8 | 13.0 | 14.6 | 22.0 | 24.2 | 34.2 | 22.4 | 21.6 
Beans, handpicked...... Fe we 8.6} 9.7} 10.8] 10.4] 11.6) 12.4) 12.0 | 14.2 | 19.2 | 29.0 | 34.2 | 23.8 | 23.8 | 18.0.) 18.0 
Apples, evaporated..... Tee 9.9} 7.7] 11.5) 13.8) 13.5) 12.0) 12.9 | 11.6 | 14.3 | 15.3 | 22.4 | 22.9 | 29.2 | 22.4 | 21.4 
Prunes, medium size....| 1 “ 11.5] 9.6} 9.9] 12.2] 12.9) 11.9] 12. 2] 13.1 | 12.9] 14.8 | 17.7 | 20.3 | 27.6 | 20.4 | 19.2 
Sugar, granulated...... (Nets 21.6] 22.0) 24.0) 24.0] 26.0) 23.6) 22.0 | 32.0 | 37.2 | 40.0 | 43.2 | 46-7 | 86.8 | 51.2 | 50.8 
Sugar, yellow.......... Dic 10.0) 9.8) 10.3; 11.0) 12.0; 11.0) 10.2 , 14.6 | 17.0) 18.6 | 20.2 | 22.2 ; 40.8 | 24.2 | 24.0 
Tea, black, medium..... Yy« 8.2} 8.3! 8.7] 8.9) 8.8 8.9} 9.1 9.3 9.8 | 11.4 | 14.2 | 15.7 | 16.5 | 14.1 | 14.0 
Tea, green, medium..... Yy« 8.7) 8.7) 9:1) 9.4] 9.5 9.3) 9.4 9.8 |} 10.3 | 11.1} 13.6 | 15.9 |-17.0 | 15.4 | 14.7 
Coffee, medium........ yj |, 8.6) 8.8] 8.9} 9.2), 9.3) 9.41 9.4] 9.8] 9.9] 10.1 |.10.7| 12.5 | 15.1 | 14.2] 14.1 
Potatoes....0)40 0) v0. 2pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3] 44.6] 46.3} 36.0] 43.5 | 31.0 | 60.5 |126.0 | 62.0 | 65.7 [204.9 | 48.5) 41.1 
Vinegar, white wine..... \K pt. AN Sodhestf xe AAR OES 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 den De0 9 | 9 
All Foods.. ....... ; $5.48|/$5.96/$6.95/$7.14/$7.34] $7.34] $7.42] $7.84) $8.37/$11.82/$12.66/$13.53/$16. 65/12. 681 $12.25 
Cowl Cx Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Ga C; CG: Cc. Cc. Us ee c. 

Starch, laundry........ Lélb.| 2.9) 3.0} 3.1) 8.1} 3.2} = 3.2). 3:27) 3.2). 3.3) 3.81°4.7| 4.7) 4.8] 6.21. 4.6 
Coal, anthracite. ....... zs ton| 39.5] 45.2} 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0) 53.2 | 52.5 | 53.9 | 64.8 | 71.5] 78.8 | 99.5 |115.47)112.3 
Coal, bituminous....... “6 "| 81.1) 32.3) 35.0) 35.0) 37.5) 38.7) 38.4 | 37.1 | 37.9 | 50.8 | 57.7 | 61.6 | 70.0 83.47) 77.9 
Wood,shard3.3..40 4. “ed.| 32.5] 35.3) 38.8) 41.4) 41.3} 42.5) 40.9 | 34.1 | 41.6 | 51.7 | 67.3 | 76.9 | 79.5 | 88.6 | 88.6 
Wood; sotits: Soca. “« «| 92.6] 25.5} 29.4) 30.0) 30.0] 30.6) 31.7 | 31.0 |-30.0 | 37.6 | 49.7 | 56.3 | 60.7 | 68.8 | 65.3 
Coalion ale, ot... 1 gal.| 24.0} 24.5] 24.4) 23.1] 21.0] 23.7) 22.4 | 23.6 | 23.0} 25.3 | 27.1 | 28.1 | 35.6} 38.6 | 39.9 
Fuel and lighting.. ....]...... $1 .50/$1 .63/$1.76/$1.78/$1.82| $1.91/$1.87 | $1.78] $1.86) $2.30] $2.73] $3.02] $3.45 $3.95} $3.81 
| ee gee eee VU mo.|$2.37|$2.89| $4.05|$4.05/$4.60] $4.75] $4.88] $4.17] $4.03 $4.34] $4.65] $5.08] $6.29196.63+, $6.73 
Grand Totals....... $9.87|10.50|12.79|13.08|13.79|$14.02)$14 19|$13.83/$14.30 $18.50/$20.67/$21.92/$26.44)23.311 $22.84 

2 AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Nova Scotia.......... Pes Se $5.61/$5.83/36.82|$6.78)$7.17/$7.29/$7.28 |$7.80 |$8.48 |$1#.50/$12.461$14.01/$16.59| $13.23 $12.53 
Prince Edward Island........-. 4.81) 5.26) 5.81] 5.80] 6.11] 6.34) 6.90 | 6.58 | 7.51 | 9.88!...... 12.56] 15.41] 11.91 11.39 
New Brunswick. ............. 5.38] 5.83) 6.55) 6.84) 7.18) 7.04] 7.26 | 7.58 | 8.20 | 11.59] 12.30] 13.09] 15.96 13.03) 12.46 
Quebec tar Ht. cee 5.15) 5.64) 5.383} 6.46] 6.97) 6.87) 6.59 7.17 | 8.04 | 11.46] 12.28] 12.91] 15.70} 12.33) 11.61 
Ontario. tt etek oe, te ee 5.01] 5.60] 6.50) 6.67! 7.25 7.20) 7.28 | 7.60 | 8.37 | 12.16} 12.69] 13.40] 16.90) 12.65) 12.19 
Manttoba:: gs. ¢sbiseanieies-ton 5.35] 6.19] 7.46] 7.41] 7.88) 7.87] 7.74 | 8.16 | 8.47 | 10.82] 12.39] 13.68] 16.46] 12.43) 12.15 
Saskatchewan\ ............5- 6.86} 6.92) 7.86} 8.08; 8.16} 8.25) 7.16 | 8.41 | 8.38 | 11.18] 12.66) 13.74] 16.21 12.58) 12.38 
Allbertad: G03. 0 ee So ae 6.02) 6.50) 8.00) 8.08 8.15) 8.33) 7.76 | 8.3 8.26 | 12.03] 12.91] 14.04] 17.03) 12.48) 12.02 
British Columbia............. 6 90} 7 74) 8 32| 8.79) 9 03| 9 03] 8.89 | 9.06 | 8.95<| 12.211 13.34 14.46] 17.55! 13.67 13.27 
*December only. +. Revised. : 


































































































































































































842 THE LABOUR GAZETTE JUNE, 1921 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Ss iat a 
Beur za fs £ Pork Bacon 
Sia a Ho pee oe Gee ey tee | 3 
pial race ik teas Head ic = re Ge GS Ses = SS peepee 
- ~ ad 4 a & he es) - 4 s 5 aa au | = 
3 3 s o = &0 & w ee 5 a 
Locauity s 2 +5 z a, S e > Sa | ah oe 
ele as | 8 id ee al aa et ip coe a eae 
se OP RS STL BL ar ad oh Sia ee tema ioe etl Paes ear 1a ge 
8 28 | 28| 68] & ga| 38 /88| 88 | 8 ig se ah pal 
Gt nee on eee za B > i Mey) ae & Aa ae = ge 
A re cents. ( cents. | cents. { cents. | cents cents. | cents. | cents.| cents.|/cents. | cents. | cents. | cents 
Dominion Average....... $5.6} 31.2) 28.4 21.8 17.0 23.0 $1.8 | 36.8 | 33.6 2; 82.5 51.4 56.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) ..... 36.5 | 33.3 28.0 24.9 19.7 19.3 25.7 | 33.6 | 32.7 | 34.6 31.2 | 51.3 56.2 
A= SV CONEY NSF. Oe nal aay ve 36.7 30.5 29.7 25.1 21.7 21.6 28.7 | 86.1 | 34.4 | 35.6 31.3 48.9 55.4 
2-New-Glasgow ............/ 35 34.2 25.8 a. 18.7 15.7 23 20 30 83.7 31.2 47.5 59. 1 
SRL (Se Seer aa antag leat Pie 29.3 28 20 18 17.6 |. 14.6 BA OR Oe 26.6 | 29.3 27.1 53.3 55 
AML WAx. i.e ste e wre ae ek ole 42 36.6 3 28.6 | 19.4 20.4 30 | 40.7.| 35.3 | 36.1 32.5 53 54.1 
Be Weir ss Ar kia ok ake 39.301. 37.3.(0./82 ke BOOBY \ ab lr 4 Sule 95 2 97.61) BRB 4 3881 34 54 | 61.6 
| at eee — — rae 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown....| 29.6] 29.6 29.6 21 17.3 13.3 24.5 29 28.5 | 29.3 27°76 45 47.6 
New Brunswick (Average)..| 37.4 32.3 28.2 t 20.1 18.9 18.6-| 27.2 | 32.5 | 33.5 | 33.7 30.2 49.7 55.6 
AIMONCLON aaa ay ke Sega wie t= 38.5 33 28.3 24.5 17.5 BPR NOR ad aa. Oo 36 36 32.3 50.6 | 52.5 
So ROM ese Sons basin vn che] 45.4 30.5 35.7 25.2 20.5 19.0 39 37.6 | 36.2 | 37.2 28.6 46.5 52.5 
Q-Fredericton........5..005% 35.6 30.6 29.3 23 18.6 15.3 27.5 35 31.6 | 31.6 33 S162) 57S 
L0-Bathurst.y 2) 22s). Welter ene | 30 30 22 21.5 19 18 19 25 30 30 27 50 60 
Quebec (Average) .......... 33.3 | 32.0 31.4 | 21.8 16.2 | 16.3 28.7 | 25.2 | 30.8 | 30.6 | 27.4 | 45.3 52.2 
di-Quebet. so. 005 e.. dee 31.5 31.3 26.6 22.5 15.2 14.1 33.7 | 34.5 | 27.4 21 (e294 |e 4Se3 45 
12-Three Rivers.............- | 36 85.4 34.3 | 23.2 16.9 17.5 31:4°| 34.6.) 29.7 | 31.5 28.4 50 57.5 
13-Sherbrooke.......:....... | 41.9 36.7 37.5 28.7 17.2 18.95 aes nok 38.3 35 35.3 24.9 49.3 55 
LEG, ERR ae PRA eae 30 30 29.5 2.0.5 7 17.5 28.7 Shar \h.2 Catal cKO 26.2 52.5 55 
15-St. Hyacinthe Skate lecs fo soba ese 25 25 27.2 16.2 13.3 15 24 30 | 23.2 24 24 ABT ee, = 
16-St. Jobn Baaitateielele: cise oleic 30.3 30 30 18.6 16.6 17.3 22,5 30 29 29.3 27.4 | ; 45 60 
17-Thet‘ord Mines............ 35 35 35 25 20 15 lee aes 30 35 35 74 fea me CS ep Pay = 
18-Montreat. 22.0 see se cu cic 37.6 34.6 34.8 20.2 14.7 | 10-16 35.9 | 40.3 | 33.6 | 35.3 28.7 42.5 45 
BSS DVRS Nee ae a el octi 32 30.1 28.1 21.7 15.3 18.9 32.5 | 36.7 | 31.6 32 29.8 45.4 | 48.1 
Cateuia (lara \ Pe 37.0| 32.5 | 29.0| 22.9| 17.6 | 25.9 | 33.1 | 38.6 | 34.7) 386| 33.3 | 499) 54.1 
WOMEN Ghee ae 36.6°|' 33.8°|. 28.6.1 9 2 17 | 20,5 | 92.3 | 38.2"|'-33. |-87.3 | 0-7 30 Gerona L 
aioriodevilla bse ee ak 97.5 {94.114 39.3). 23.11. 16:6) :16.3¢] 228.7135 }'841 134.1 1138.37) s BO ees 
De Biased Ait, ae 33.3:/ 28.3) 2710) 2h. | 4.1 de 16. 30)0 40.2) 33.3 \f3088, | 91280) 1p 28e ok 0. Ta eee 
Sa Ballevillat. oe elk aed 34.6 | 29,.8|. 30 | 21.1) 16.2 |. 23.6). 32.6,| 35.6 |'30.4 | 30:3:|....... 51 54 
eOveetanmah (2. eh 38.2.) 35 4490-11 28 6116.8.) 25-64) 82.8.1. /30 Naa. 2 Bg at Boye Toba 
OeOnbiy Ree ee 35 ad ie hod Reni 7 toa Me ae a tess oe Me Sal Peg 34 .| 35 30 50 | 56.6 
DBP raikone | Gales 38.4 | «31° | 29.8} 19.8: 17.5 | 24.3] 81.5 | 40.44 34.2 | 42.4) 37.2] 50.54 5 
WieNingate Fallec 2 4.0 k | 45 | 39 | 32 | 245) 16 | 32 | 40 | 45 | 40 | 43.5 | 32.5] 48.2) 58 
Seema Rarities Sch ate hi gare tas ay 7h ort |i" 2B 16.6.4. 25:9.| - 38°) 38°6' | 24 Bao 35 47 | 50.5 
Geraniion font ook 7.8) sta by 20. ea 18 3) 25 [ga 4 aoe aeIS |PeOuer page F 1 4G seg 
30-Brantford. 200002202000. 38.5 | 33.5] 30 | 23.4] 16.5 | 24.3] 40 | 42 | 38 | 42.1] 35 | 48.2) 52.1 
Tay Saee raS s POO ane Sailing 3 ae) as Wea ie me ee 40 | 35 | 45 | 40 | 48.8] 51.6 
Beato ee 87.1 | 31.3 | 29.7 | 24.2 | | 20.6 |-28.3 | 82.5 | 40 .|'84.2 | 38.81 83. | 46.2 | (50.5 
peetdicher Vio nies cane 32.8 | 31.2] 25.5 | 24.2| 19.2] 29.2] 30 | 35 | 32.6| 36.9| 40 | 46.4] 47.1 
Re Woodetock 5.4.55. saak 36.60 S87 hi 27BA Be) 1S 8 eT Ae, 29 23h 64 eat eid, le. 48.6 | 51.6 
Be Siralotd..| <2. io cote 36-1 898 | 27.6) 24} 410-5 O86. Po SR SR as Sr Sch 2h a eee em 
96-London. belo... celled B88) 43 1N. BO AoB87 A) | 17.9 eG. Gils 39 a) 4141 ogee age yh abso ebO Said 
q'7st. Thomas, sk 34.1 | 30.2| 26.1] 19.8| 16.7| 25.7] 29.6 | 37.8 | 32.3 | 38.8} 32.5] 48.6] 51.4 
ee-Ghatharit. 0) <i. sc ta. 36° .( 88.35 lot28 Ab 220 1611188. Si aadE 87. 8c] 32/6 /36.8 80.8 |ieamnee bab 
So Manilsoh Goes, Saaeck $8.5-| 33.6 {32.85}. 22.9.) 1912 |v 30.35) 83.6) 41%) 86-2 | 42.4) - 9 31 49 | 52.5 
40-Owen Sound........4.... "32 } 9g | 97 1 95.5 | 90 | 27-2 | 81.8 | 34- | 182.5 | 34.3} 30 | 47.5 | 52.5 
Meal urs eek 38 352 | 90064) 2d 10% BR guess 8) 38-5") 83°31 88.7 80S hb ee SS 
49-Sault Ste. Marie........... 40.5| 35.8} 29.9 | 23.3] 17.9 | 29.1}. 34 | 40137.5| 38 | 32.8| 54.2] 58.7 
Saree sith hc pee 40 | 33.3) 20 | 24.61°18.3| 26.6] 38.3 43.3 | 40.3 | 45.8] 44.3] 61.3] 68.7 
AA Mork Williame..-.. co... 35.5 | 28.5 | 27.5 | 20.8 | 16.7.|.28.2.| 37.5 |.40.5 | 36.7.) 40.8 | -36 | 52.5 | 61.1 
Manitoba (A verage)........ | 32.3 25.7 26.5 18.4 | 148 21.$ 30.9 | 34.4 | 31.0 | 37.2 31.6 55.5 58.8 
POL aN einer PE | 33.6 | . 25 |. 27.7.) 16.1.| 14,1 | 24.5 1 30.6 |.36:4 | 38.9)|.40:6r] 35.4 | 48.4 | 958.3 
46-Brandon...:.............. BE | 614") 895-20 Or7 | 35.4) 9859 | 81.2828 fe eb aa pe ooe | 62.0 1s 58.5 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 34.1| 26.3) 23.8 | 17.4) 14.0 { 22.1) 31.5 | 35.1 / 32.6) 35.9 | 31.2) 57.3; 63.9 
Me Resitian ete say. o's $6272)" 22531 - BseB rect pebe ts Oe RATTLE PY BBse fae ese: 27.59] oe earemaane 
de PrnceMibere ke Oe ik etal baat s Me ea aN | 81.7). 88.3 1 80.0 Booth «Shank lek aoe gee 
Mi Guckatoan ac ee 39/5} 26.20) 23.2) 18.2) 12.4911 99.2 P9130 P38iy f32'5 | 86.24 ©3337) 55% 1) 62:5 
50= Moose. Jaw. tack hace 85.44. 29-|- 25.84 18.2-\-- 16,0). 25-44 33.2) )-87aGr, 34.241 Bod 29 58 Tt 65 
Alberta (Average)........... 25.6 23.6 21.2 15.0 11.3 20.7 31.8 | 34.4 | 24.6 | 38.7 $3.1 57.9 | 65.2 
51-Medicine Hat............. SOK de 22 sli, 522 16 9 22 352.6 BB al UBbk f85 35 60 | 68.3: 
S2=WAMONLOD. eas. wok lee ce 28.2 | 21.9 20.7 13.9 10.7 21.2 Shek 35 Yi sew Be Daal 37.5 57.1 63.3 
e-Caleaty’ cose eck 96. 11 498 3°) 20. 1)* 13 11.3| 19.5] 29 | 32.6] 32.6] 41.7| 27.5| 57.1) 63.1 
54-Lethbridge...........-.--. 31 0) 96 5:1 22.12 1608. 43.7) 2 20 0h BAS. P B5.c] 2815 | 36.51.3264. 57.45) 2006 
British Columbia (Average)| 38.0 | 32.1 28.4 | 22.3 12.0 23.1 36.6 | 40.0 | 41.4] 44.4] 38.1 58.3 | -62.6 
GO-HEMMEs weeds hoes es 30.4 |- '29 27.6 22.4 | 14.4 |} 23.6 36.6 40 40 44.2 36 59.1 63.1 
SG—Nelsoms S5oi5 «she vena se 40 | 33-40 35 20 1d 25-30 | 30-35 40 40 40 40 58.3 63.2 
Be Trallas: He. coos Neches ok Sy alee A eadh 24.3 TORO |. chs 24.7 33 35 36.7 | 41.7 37.5 57.5 63.7 
58-New Westminster......... 40 Soa A oO 32.5 16 30 37.5 | 37.5. | 42.5 45 37 sy 57.5: 
BO NV AUCOUVET: cio a ciessserstcuereanees 38.2 SHE 30.1 TOM iS ac 29.9 33.2 41 40.1 | 47.5 35.6 | 58.5 64 
GOs VICHOMIR I aera eh cotae 36.4 31.4 25.8 19.8} 20.4] 32.4 36.2 43 36.6 4] 36.6 | 52.5 52.5: 
Gi—-NanaimOss omdyrcs sinters sce 39 34.7 31.3 28234) 422.3 37.3 41.7 | 48.3 | 47.7 | 43.5 50 58.7 61.9: 
62—Prince Rupert...:...0...0... 40 BAO Ht polit wr neON phiaeee sO 27.5 40 AQ | 47.5.1 5225 15 40 TO ee co 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1921 
Fisg 
2 ~ a he = | ak he a8 a ( a 4 g * 
@ |e2 |88 | &S/ ea | ga |B | og = lye gs | s.| sa | 3 
> rs UR aes a aan Wg Pa he 0 ry 2 = g.d =p as a3 
3 cai 2 Ey Cae ao _ = 3 es] “aa or a) o— 
Bee: fs ;3 oy soe lame S E '| 2s 2 =. Bs Bid <= 5S 
2/88 |SF | 8) a= ge | FS | 28) bo | ts | ES | ee | ys | ge | Oe 
ee el ee ie Se ee ee oe Se lee lee Be 1 Ba lag 
ae | Set) See at | satl dal) Gat) Sal; a aA =e) aa aa Oa 5a 
es O ae 2a a0 S S D Dy nD a SS OD ‘= 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents { cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents 
70.5 17.5 16.9 29.7 14.2 20.7 24.8 13.2 6.3 23.1 20.2 52. 46.6 25.8 25.3 
70.6 12.8 11.8 py St) || Rem og ene de eae 54.0 20.0 16.9 47.5 35.3 27.4 24.2 
(aes) 1 ol ane er P1071 jk i ie me LO Ri 56.1 20.8 18.5 50 32.2 27 27.5 
69.6 | 15 15 OOM a Eee 6 So ay comin ® 20 Bs See 56 19.7 18.3 50 86.6 Pathe 232 
Pa 182 12 SOMME ocd etece BPh| eetre tg al Rt cana 50.8 20.2 17.8 5 34.6 29 25.2, 
71 1 8 20 SOPHIE Peale A cenitey Sy sats’ RIAL ac cde | 52 19.1 14 40 38.3 Pa ts 25 
70 15 OU 0 et Re a a 55 20.1 GY rhe oe 35 30 20 
0 10-12 | 11-138 RSA Del ha eh Is eb re 65 18.4 19 45 | 45 30 27 6 
72.8 13.0 13.0 BORO M nect er Hee acelin. oes, che nice. 61.2 21.9 17.9 53.4 38.9 25.9 24.0) 
tee 12 12 SBN if ag Ree | hla rd lel 10 65 22.8 18 D0 35 30 21 i 
F245 15 15 PNUD 3! 5, a REC le toe ER bag med SRO | NR ED 63.3 20.2 18.7 51.6 83.8 26.2 25 8 
68.3} 18 15 3 oye he BU the Saas 65 |-1 4 23 17 53.5 89, ee mere hee 
etd ee 10 ar eset Crete = et cate eee a NM ot SIM eee tates Sw OO dat 21.6 18 Bo Re ihe 40 21.6 20 {10 
69.8 15.4 14.8 SIP Gor et ab JBL ho psc Sai Vey 61.5 20.3 19.0 51.3 35.0 26.4 26.1 
70 10 A sade ae SEO, ey | ei doe Lo rere A ioe ex DOE alee earn ae (he 48.2 34.6 26.2 26.8 |11 
Outs at 13 oD ES ae eo [haan Sn RS SD Aire a TOM hee te eee 50 B2u0 25 28.8 j12 
CUS: 18 20 PD at po ks sb tay yd ft Nh oA SY i 20:8 16.5 52.5 ie 29.1 28.5 113 
66.3 15 13 SOMm eter ae Doe Mal MP ectok ta eee | A eercbee 20 25 47.5 35 25 27.6 |1 
FO so et ters| 2 He RT ie tn lake Popa ae Ona, Weare ese Pry tea RY sect iper  Semar Mata ea a 50 82.0 28.3 25: Sart 
LT ie ae ee 15 74 eat ee PAIR in rk es 10 60 oF Hs oe we pans oO 25 25 116 
Hoe a acer so 18 Ohta ceases amv eee bee Saeed Dente: RUAN va 2 LEM ee, A eta alle aes DTD 43.5 26.7 26UE5i1 
69-7 |15-17.5) 12-16 | 30-82 )....... LOZ Spee a aarti tee. 60.8 24.2 19.2 49.8 32.9 24.2 23.8 {18 
~ 66.9 18 15 30 IU eh | hate Po SURO rk GEL No hs ae DAT. 17 Oot 84.6 28 24.6 |1 
68.7 20.1 17.6 29.9 44.8 23.2 20.6 11.9 69.6 23.6 19.7 54.8 39.4 26.5 23.3 
69.1 18 15 30 1 tes Alan pe DU=SOi AE ces, 50 DB5 19.6 54.2 38 26.1 26.6 |20 
Otol LO a20 Ie wale de, cites eWeek bon PAD pli Vasa. Rett aaa 5, Be alee he 7 18 55 35-40 2320 23.5 {21 
65.5 112.5-15)10-12.5] 25-30 10 PLUS 7 Mh esa a Pe at 60 22 16.5 48.2 385 25.8 22.5 (22 
6055 25 20 0) Boh We te Onl es en DR yy eee tere | tein Recs 25 15 54.7 36.6 25.4 23.6 123 
67.5 15 15 30 12 OA belie Ge Ree A eee Be 60 25 20 05D 41.6 25.8 26.4 |24 
67 RT Geet eS) ae SRO 15 20 cya gee Ge 25 18 54.3 35 25 24.1 125 
68.9 20 P2-14 6 25-30). 20-25 | 16-22']....... 70 233 20.4 54.5 | 36.4 26.4 22.8 |26 
69.5 18 1G 30, 20 SO na eterna Ts aeetite tne s Gee eae we cae 20 57-5 We. 40 29 20.7 |27 
69.1 22 15 Boson atte 5-8 iter cus 1 Pia ate a i 23 22.5 06.9 41.4 8255 20.6 |28 
68.4 20 15 BUTOOL MO LO cere Mies aha LD 75 22 24.1 310) 39.5 24.5 20.8 |29 
66.2 | 20-25 20 30-3 15 =20N) S030 ess cre Oy Mb Ne: 2279 18.3 54.5 36.6 28.1 21.9 |308 
66.9 18 15 33 15 17-25 Teal Wet SS BOM Nae ek 25 25 55.6 39 26.6 21:6 (31 
sacs an a CC SOL eae Nec. 20 WV Saas te Bk 2) by a ae ae a, 20 55 40 24 20.8 (32 
Ms Ota ee s| he (pe NC OS War peace eee ae ea ee ence Bo. 75 45) 20 55.8 40 25 19.9 |33 
yg eM aker age SH aie aaa 30 15 30 20 TPE ere ae 20.6 23 53 39.4 26.2 20.5 {34 
69.2 BOT at eee 30 ey SO ek ead: 12 | pee 2 20 Don 38.3 29 20.3 135 
OU iGle | ies a | eh ken 20 18 acai prs Rn [ab eee 60 2 15 55.6 42.5 2742 22.6 |36 
65.2 | 20-25 15 30 15 TS. eae 10 50 25 18. Dae 38.3 29.2 20.8 [37 
67.7 18 15 35 20 YASS No vee Seite A Des Neca tage ee 19 2105 56.1 40 26.6 22.1 |38 
TARO 30 Aaa i SO aRee 20 SO eee: ealten weet leas eae ZAIRE | a spas, = -56.4 42.5 25 24.8 [39 
(Tes | Beer ee ante oles Peete ee, 20 5 Vahl ihesee vk Hn eee ae 20 15 51.7 36.6 24 21.8 |40 
GOP Sal Ne, oe rox 20-25 30 15 PAR blph Soe retetn) Pa ae Se 85 27.5 20 55 45 28 30 j41 
TANTS eros digg | MS retake teal | heiaes Saree 20 PAU eee Sak 75 75 Ti | ge dae 58 40 31.6 22.5 {42 
(Jai el patahes airs |r tage 2 D530 Meee deine 18-20 | 18-20 10 1.00 26.2 Pes Waa) 54 40-45 22.5 35 |48 
75 20 20 Da OUE es 20 View lige ae 8 75 25 21°74 55 40-45 25.6 26.4 |44 
et Be |e et amin OR Br S050) a, e552 Cable ane rated phate fe 2l ie ot eA 23.9 18.2 52.7 35.4 26.1 26.2 
Me Ona eee ace es OOO We. ks toe PA Delle ce Beg fered oc bia tees, Fee Ded 18.3 Dole 86.1 26.1 26.4 |40 
ROUEN Tore ees ee eet a Ubi eee age Dialed cthathens cle ees | setae 22-5 18 Heal 34.7 26 26 |46 
70.8 TGOtSe|o os: 23.5 12.8 ULE eh 16S ieee 24.5 21.5 52.5 37.5 26.3 30.1 
70.6 20 30 28 10 Ls ads eek Mia bared en 2 ale ere 25 23.6 48.3 40 27 27.2 |47 
i) SO Be Se can | Sa REIN Ge i a |e Fo a Lee hooey ae SL SHEA eth op eecs 28 20 30 30 28-3 30 {48 
Al eas hh ae 20 18.5 Tt Cpe eh ct eee 25 20 55 40 25 28.3 |49 
Toe Sh. LOL nett 20-25 10 1S: tie sree: 15 75 20 Q2ED Soja 40 25 35 90 
71.4 20.5 25.0 27.3 16.3 DS Teee oksse GES) ec ees co00 23.0 53.6 37.1 22.4 26.7 |_ 
hs el 25 30 380 20 ite hile att Sage PAO EE beh ie Sea e Sees 26.5 55 40 225 DES 51 
Hl Ont ly, Oro Ol eae 23-25 |12.5-15} 12.5 | 25-30 DI et eee ac 23.0 21 ‘apa HOoLe HAN Sy 26.7 52 
69.7 20 20 Daatie a eee HN ho A 1 A ap A 28 23.4 Bo 35 2245 Det 53 
73 TS \ Sale, saa 30 15 {oe ep ec: Oy STON cet 25s ie, 2b 50.5 40 28: P25 24 54 
76.3 18.4 23.5 26.8 13.2 29.0 30.9 13) Sole ee LAT aie 24°) 51.2 32.8 24.3 25.6 |_ 
(Wh PAV Ba Nae oe 25-3 18 20 35 LOPE || eer oe Bs 29-1 | 238 Dom lente 27.5 35 55 
80 25 22 30 bE Ya: boo SON 40 Lai Gl seek BO) eye 20 de8.0 40 25 35 [96 
Ae. 5 DD | ae eee 20 15 20 | 33-35 1 eda lara tinea, DO) aap 50 38 26 31.2 |57 
78 1 Ke gal ee Get = 25 LOG MR tas Lo-20 Wh eee ie ete 20 | 25 52.9 25 23°38 24.2 158 
75.9 15 Poi a ae, ape ae bet. See Oe WS ee ies 1.20 v2 IN 28 50.3 37 20.8 24.7 |59 
74.1 Tor werag ee aD Shaan sa ce ade} EQED ican ee 8 23.3. |: + 20 Aire 32.9 2221 24.6 |60 
77.5 | Press ae Leger oa eee ste Sct sc HH, bas os ee kc ek [tae So BN NS 2 ae te 32.0. | 22d SL Mask ee oy 30 25 {61 
(irae Ue Ai i dats al ne DAD Teel | cM ees Lc PROS hea BS AOE Weta, ca. bi: Py Dea SO 50 25 20 25 2 
















































































844 THE LABOUR GAZETTE JUNE, 1921 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
. 
Eeas Bourrar a CHEESE = 
a > co 
oS & 5 S tral D 2 2 
a= rey es = R 3 < ‘3 2 
SA 2B ay 3S ao i 2 Ee a 
Be] fos = a a 1 5 2 5 = 
Locality os - a iB s 3 2 * s 5 
#6 | baa) 6 a 3s | gS F oo) “Aas ee 
AO8 | Bog! ug a a. pe 2, P “os a 
gas | 222) 2 Bs | BB | 28 | 3 | & | 8 | 38 
Fa oO a Q oO S 5) Zz OQ RD 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average..... 36.5 33.4 14.4 52.2 59.2 37.7; 39.6 37.9 8.3 20.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) See 35.5 $2.3 14.8 59.2 66.0 40.6 38.3 38.5 8.8 19.8 
A=SVCNCV2  nhas foe eee 41.2 40 AZ 58.3 67.3 41.0 38.5 Sila 9.3 21.5 
2-New-Glasgow......ceeeees 32.9 30 16 (AS 64.1 42.5 38.2 38.6 9.3 20 
3-Amherst......... a Ree 30.7 27 13 60 66.2 39 37 37 Sa7 19 
Tait aes yep oS eves Be yan (Panis ee ae 16 60 65 39.2 38 39.3 8 18.6 
BT TUrO> votes ee ee aes es SAO Veh ee aie c= 12 60 67.6 41.1 40 40 8.7 19.8 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown...| 28.1 25 41-12 55.2 60.6 45 34.6 35 9.3 20.1 
New Brunswick (Average).| 38.0 31.9 14.4 56.7 63.7 40.3 38.4 36.5 9.7 19.7 
V=Moneton: os cee ces ee so 35.7 35 15-16 60 62.8 43.3 SS. odie emia 9.3 20.4 
Bab Hohe d Gaia see eke! 39.6 | 37.2 13 55 62.5 |39.5 | 36.1 35 9.3 | 20.8 
9—Fredericton. .....¢.:2sl0 35 25 be Se ROOM Ral. le os 63.3 38.3 39.3 38 9.3 18 
1O-Bathursts eee est ake 30 30 15 55 66 40 AO Os ae 10.7 20 
Quebec (Average)..........- 37.0 33.4 13.3 50.5 53.8 36.3 38.4 35.0 17.5 20.5 
VW=Otebecs A = Sythe. «Fe wloRS 37.9 35-6 16 42.7 52.5 34.1 39.4 35 8.5 20.3 
12-Three Rivers... ...2.06..- 39.4 SO ee cal 14 See ee een 51.9 34.1 41.7 36.3 8° aA 
13—Sherbrooke........0-...00- 5 cull eee ck a12.5 52.0 52.6 39.8 40 33.5 9.3 20.3 
14=Gorel ee. meee hie ext ere 36.2 32.5 14: |? BSc... ta ate 57.2 37 36 35 6 20.7 
15-St. Hyacinthe te Sen ei Pa 34.6 30 10 NN a aa Fat De 52 ayia Ul SA Gael & ee 6.7 2055 
LG6astsJOhn Ss. tks. pias selene s 36.7 30 1 MR lle EN os [es 56.5 37.2 40 Soho ine 19.5 
17-Thet ord Mines........... Se Truths take se 15 60 60 40 36.2 35 7.3 21.5 
'8—Montreal 2 <2 S852 xt. wid ness 38.9 34.9 14 49.3 49.8 34.6 40 36.6 | 6.7-7.3] 21.2 
ROHL ee cet ch aa at eke 35.6 34.7 1 48 52 33.6 35 35 das 19.8 
Ontario (Average).......... 35.9 35.1 14.1 54.0 59.6 35.2 40.2 37.5 7.8 20.8 
Q0Ottawaciw ieee. ssw ees os 36.4 3os0 12 49 54.6 Saco 40.2 36.7 148 20.7 
21—Brockville: ...:....08s68.. 4 etree avers LO Lope Fehecee [ee eee 55.8 36 SUPE: 32.5 THU 20 
22-Kingston.. 4k. ose es oe cee ie 36.6 35 11 55 59.6 35 38.7 35.5 6.7 19.7 
P= Bellevilleysseceeis «edie se 29.1 25 ail 54.8 Bs 34.6 38.6 36.5 6 20 
24—Peterborough............. Dad ih |S PPte oh a12.5 54.8 58.8 33.3 39.1 30.6 8 21 
QE Orin Meee ee as ciele.t oe ata cy Nek oy ae a14.3 57.9 63.7 34.4 29.6 38 8 22.8 
26= foronto st keecc shins SY Bo pt ie mae al5.4 50.4 60.2 Bar! 40.7 37 8 20.6 
27-Niagara Falls............. S98 TN) were 16 57.6 60.5 35.6 41.4 38.4 8 21 
28-St. Catharines............. BO Teter... Ub OSG SOR) lise os cet 59.2 32.3 41.6 36.4 8.7 19 
20-Hannltone cuiehiee ose Mie 38.8 36 14 6.3 59.3 34 40.9 39.2 6.7 20.4 
SO-Brantiord. :2. tic «tas daa. BG ay Wit ae ee 14 58-60 61 32 40.4 37.6 8 19.5 
BieCaltnsene 25. Me akicts sisted 35 35 al2.5 45.3 56.9 37 39.4 34.3 8 22.8 
SO=GUCMPY cy Sehehc nese ai scekalhs crake 33.8 32 GUdes Pe. 80 ee beeen 62 35.4 40.6 37.6 8 20.6 
Oo- Kitchener 2. es acceeeshiens Bait | Avenitsacs al4.3 56.1 59.1 36.6 40.7 Sia 8 22.5 
34-Woodstock.........0200.- BOS WA fe peter ete 11 43.7 55.8 34.2 41.3 36.6 8 20.6 
Sb-Stratlords . ci/sc..090% eklens TE a a GAS SUN) S56 8 a ek eye: 60 35 40.2 38 8 20 
OE-LONGON::. i. Whisnis cesses O422) Sl aeRe ss 12.5 56.8 63.4 34.6 43.5 38.5 8 20 
S7—Ste Thomas. dees <i.<tleee oe Ces lated ace a13.5 62 62 35.4 43.3 39.2 8.7 20.5 
sS=Chathamagaaes. oe. tke os DAS Gime 5 sree 16 51.8 56.6 4 |35.2 40 37.1 8 21.8 
SO=WHNGSOF. ccna. os steclete« « 33.7 30 SG=20io a cthecre| ae aes 62.3 Sink 42.5 38.3 8.7 20.6 
40-Owen Sound.............. 29.7 28 ADC he wAich olism 54.7 33.3 39 36.5 7.3 20 
MIRC obalticn ie cae cs ccs enw 48.1 44 20> Swe Ce cere eee 64.4 35.6 38.3 40 7.4 22.5 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 41.2 38 15 55 G0: ae S6s 7 41 41.7 13 22 
43-Port Arthur............... 46.2 45 14.3 52:8 64 4 BBs ili cess Bade Vite as 
44-Fort William.............. 46 40 SUG RY fa oth tou a Uo a OR 6 37.3 38.6 39.3 8.3 20.5 
Manitoba (A verage)........ 8362) ai een $4: Bie 'lccssn at naeene 58.2 38.2 4 ee ee ee 8.4 22.8 
45-Winnipeg. .....-.cccceceee 36.1 34 14: BENE OO a eee 58 36.4 42.4 40 8 22s 
AB-BYANGON cise aw eic'as'o he's SONS IA etme se 15 49.1 58.3 | 40 AQ Se 8.8 23.2 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 30.8 27.5 15.8 43.8 55.8 38.8 41.5 42.5 8.3 20.7 
AT-Rering sou0 ne Vokickts chatee os Sila eke weer 16 38 55.3 38.3 39.3 40 8 23 
48-Prince Albert............. 32.5 30 FOL ee ie | Nor | Denar? So || ARN 41.7 CN Were Ning peta 8) 17 
49-Saskatoon.......ceeseeee- 30.7 25 17 48.3 59.1 42.5 45 45 10 22 
50-Moose Jaw...........205- DI: 8y GR ee ae 16 45 53 $255 AO tae eee 8: * | ereee? 
Alberta (Average)........... 34.3 30.0 13.8 46.0 55.9 \40.3 41.8 40.2 7.9 21.1 
51-Medicine Hat............. 33.7 27.5 50 61 37.5 41.2 41.7 7.3 20 
62—-Edmonton....:.....0..++: B2eA wl ema. al2.5 42.8 50.6 39.5 38.6 38.1 8 21 
So Oalearyios nec casws« 6 Ae ac 36.8 32.5 13 46.2 53.3 40.5 45 40.8 8.4 21 
64-Lethbridge................ 34.3 30 45 58.6 43.7 42.5 40 8 22.5 
British Columbia(Average)| 43.5 38.1 16.1 47.5 60.8 40.9 39.6 40.6 10.0 20.7 
BOE ernie, once) eases 45 42.5 20 45 61.2 4D ahs Mearsean 42 10 20 
DNGIBON occa ofa oisie'e « alto o's ABE i) epics al9 55 61.7 45 40a locas 10 22 
PRT AM EG on. cher hiee witles acs BIRO An Mesa e 15 42.7 62 41.2 SOclae lindas 9.3 17 
58-New Westminster......... 37.1 30 a {NOS IRS = Alle gepmtedoert soa [PR Seo Ee 55 36.9 40 40 10 20 
O—VANCOUVED scisisieciera-c.co claws 40.7 40 ail.1 47.3 59.4 38.5 42.1 40 8.9 20.7 
SV ICLOTIA sa dh. Sitaels @ exe tele a SS Ou lesereens G1ss3 Chile oll Ace eee 62.3 37.9 39.8 40 9.8 23.3 
aN AnALMO). .c is cres. y's 8's ss AQW Battie os tes eee Hemi, S OURR AR ese stone ale 62.6 45 38.7 41.2 9.8 23 
= Prin-ce Rupert...........25 53.7 QO ee 20 Ree OO alters sreaciens 62.5 ¢ (387.5 40 40 12.5 20 




















a Price per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1921— (Continued) 












































































































































Four ; e Rice : | CANNED VEGETABLES 
: 2 = 3 : : 
Ne} Fe —_ . wm a) =| 
eo ar 3 a 3 - Ee SS a a ~ 
ga | ga wf s 1 : oe ~ 38 re 
© Rey ree a As 3 2 g oO ms Tre 2. 
a oS a} FS = a o a for) a d a hy * 
oe ea8 ° $ = & F ont o8 2. ne 
wo | AT] = : os | 85 : 
ee 5 a & 2 q A | ‘Ao g 8 ga =| 
Aa Ren Oo 8 a s om om Bn 8 
wD iS) ex} Oo Q ia) H ‘= aw Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents 
6.8 6.4 6.2 7.0 10.7 10.8 13.1 11.9 10.4 13.3 18.8 19205) 18-4 
B7.1 6.9 6.6 7.1 10.1 11.6 14.8 12.0 12.0 16.6 20.7 19:7 || "18 7 
7.5 ((R, 6.9 6.6 10.5 10 TAG. feces 12 16.6 Pala Qe es le deepal: 
6.9 6.7 6.2 6.2 9.2 11 14.8 12 12 14.2 20.6 19.5 19.4 2 
6.7 6.7 Eyer e Ti Biae tie. at Ree ae ee 15 aay te area tae So 19 19.5 19.3 19 3 
6.9 6.7 7.8 8.3 10.5 10.5 PASC penta eet ie 1203 1725 19.5 18.7 1S Pei 4 
7.3 ed 6.4 Mee 10 15 TEED Flere een 88 eG, 15.8 Piles 20 19.1 5 
6.7 6.2 6.4 6.7 8.4 a Ve een 11 10.5 16.4 20.7 20 | 19.7 | 6 
6.9 6.7 7.0 8.3 §.9 9.7 i fag ree tees ee 11.3 18.6 20.5 19.7 | 19.2 
6.7 6.7 7.8 8.3 KOS ie eee, TAS 2 Fleer ens 12 168) 20.6 20.3 19.6 i 
6.9 6.7 6.5 tf 11.6 9 POY AU ee rec Ate arr yk, 20 20.6 18.8 18.8 | 8 
7.0 6.7 6.5 8 10 10 T6y hese. ee 10 16.6 19.5 1 as ated ins fe fea tS!) 
pie Set. 22s), 10 8 10 16 10 12 20 21.2 | 20.3 | 20.2 |10 
6.9 6.4 6.9 8.5 11.1 11.2 12.9 10.7 9.5 18.7 16.4 19.2 17.1 
1558) 6 ON ee Sree 9.3 10 11.8 9.5 9.5 14.9 16.3 18 1725 Sed 
6.8 6.3 6.7 11.5 11 11.7 13.8 10 11 15.7 18.4 it 18.7 {12 
6.8 6.5 7.6 19> 11.3 10.5 12.3 12 8.5 14.3 16.6 198s 162 j18 
eo 6.5 8 12.5 12 12.5 TOWS eee A 18.3 16.5 2020 1627 84 
7 6.9 (oe? ok Hie eceta 10 ten2 10 Owen seve ote 15.4 20 | 416.1 |15 
6.5 6.2 8.5 (Gas 14 15 15 4 DANA ns ee en 17.3 16.7 18.5 | 16.4 (16 
a 6.3 6.3 7 11 12 128 Biles See EZ 16.7 17.2 7 as ie, 19.7 |17 
6.9 6.8 5.9 8.4 9.7 11 12.4 9.9 9.5 1g 15.9 17.7 | 17.7 {18 
GOT lee ee 6.2 ES 10.2 8 il 9.3 hed 14.8 14.8 15.4 | 14.8 |19 
6.7 6.3 5.9 6.4 16.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 11.5 12.6 17.5 122" eG 
7.1 6.7 6.6 6.8 10 10.7 Le? 9.6 10.6 16.2 16.“ 15. 654120 
6.3 6 Sys) 5 10 10 EDO. Bie es rats oa 10 11 15 LD 15 21 
6.5 6.3 bs 4u 6.2 10.5 9.5 12.4 12.5 10 Von 15 1 15° |22 
6.9 6.7 oe8 5.3 11 10 NA AS hoa Be 20 11.6 15.3 15.8 15.3 |23 
6.9 6.4 5.2 Dee 10.8 11.5 10.4 117 10.4 135 17.2 16.6 163722124 
6.7 6.3 5.1 5.8 11.5 9.6 15 leet 11.6 11.5 18.3 18.7 18 {25 
6.6 6.3 Sep 6.1 9.5 9.1 10.3 10.6 11.6 10.9 16.8 16.83" 15795126 
(2th 6.5 Ded Gav AO) ics alee erence ahs dd 11.3 13.3 7:5 Loa 18.5 18.3 | LO Ga427 
7.1 6.7 6.5 6.8 LO SGma aarti let 13.3 15.5 12.5 12.6 19.5 18ho te Rica es 
6.7 6.4 5.7 6.6 9.5 8 14.6 12.4 8.8 11.9 iW} 17 16.2 |29 
(i ra bee see Deo 5.8 11.5 9 Tone 14roi 15 12.1 17.4 16.2 15.8 |30 
6.5 6.3 6.6 6.8 10.1 8 10.4 12.5 11 12.4 Diet 17:7 16.9 |31 
6.3 5.6 6.1 9 9.5 10.2 10.1 12.8 ae ae 7 15.6 15.6 15.6 |32 
5.6 5.4 5.8 6.2 10.7 11.5 10.1 11.8 10 13.5 Ree ibyeay 16.8 {33 
sheers eis 5.8 5.7 Th) 11 10.4 14.3 12.5 Leo 11.6 14.7 1342) 4 2 il 4: 
ev 6.7 6.2 5.4 9.7 me Peo oe 11.8 12.6 1302 18.2 18 18.2 135 
6.7 6.7 5.6 5.9 10 9 5, Deal 10 11 16.7 plyhaat 15.9 |36 
6.6 6.3 6.2 5.7 14.1 13n0 Tals 12.6 Bi % 13.1 18.6 18 (2 aGoka oe 
6.4 6.3 6.1 6.2 1OE2 9.3 11.5 12.8 10.8 11 18.4 18.5 15.8 |38 
6.9 6.5 6.5 8.3 dove 20 14.3 TSe Scant, codes 16.8 19.8 £8.) 18 {39 
6.3 6.2 5.4 5.5 Sra 13.7 17.5 13.7 15.2 10.7 16 TG tees 16 {40 
Moe ene eae Tal 8.1 12.5 14.1 10 LO ae cots. ots 14.6 19.4 19.5 19, (a4 
GiGor ice eal 7 7.5 12 1257, 16.2 13.7 13.3 14.3 17.8 18.2 18.1 |42 
6.7 6.5 4.6 6 11.6 9.1 10.8 1 15.8 20.4 19.5 20.1 1/43 
6.7 6.7 5.7 6.1 11.1 12.5 13.9 11.6 11.6 13.7 19 18.8 18.5 |44 
GBS 5.6 6.2 10.0 9.5 14.2 11.7 8.7 11.7 20.5 20.3 19.7 
6.9 6.5 6.2 5 11 9 13.3 ia 8 11.4 20 19.6 19.6 |45 
Oram. 4 oe 5 Wo 9 10 15 11.2 9.3 12 20.9 20.9 19.7 |46 
6.6 6.3 6.2 7.2 1B. i Rees, = MN le, en 10.4 9.1 11.7 22.2 21.9 |} 21.4 
6.3 6.3 4.1 6 1 iam AE ae 12.5 11.2 10.2 12,1 20 20.3 20 seal 4y, 
6.5 5.8 5 6.5 ONE eaeeet < keener tals 10 8.2 117 22 22 21 + |48 
6.3 6.2 6.5 6.2 aby L als pie fate ary I ade that Selb eee 9.1 1350 25 23.6 22.7 |49 
7.3 6.9 9 10 12.5 LOG See ee 10 8.7 10 Paved 2157 21.7 (50 
6.6 6.5 5.5 6.5 10°00 Seed 11.0 10.7 9.0 11.6 21.5 21.5 21.0 
[ey Coad Pera 5.3 6.8 Te PARAS Sue 10 11.2 10 14.4 21.5 2155 jena tig 
6.5 6 6.5 6.2 Qs Oe Bl cate .tcssall toga oeoe 10.6 8.5 10.2 20.7 QV 21.7 |52 
Os. ='l'S, cette. seal Dee 6.9 QT Uh easter cto. epee tae 10.4 9.3 ded 23ne 22.6 21.2. 158 
6.5 6.9 5 6.1 9.7 12 12 10.5 8.1 10.8 20.6 20.6 20.1 154 
6.6 6.1 6.6 7.9 11.3 9:0 Wisse se... 10.1 6.9 11.1 20.3 20.9 20.5 
6.7 6.2 7 8.5 AS ce Soares teks 12.5 alent mes Sipe ae Pee 13.0 20 21.2 20 55 
LC eerie 3 6.7 9.5 1S aly eee at. | tPaaes aaa 12 Seles tat sts 15 22.5 22.5 24.2 |56 
CEs fh Me 5.5 i 11) We RR ei ie at | alae aaa A LO eg owas oy. 10 20 20 20 157 
6830S | ected ns 5.4 6.7 SO Ulitao he Vara cals 8.3 co 8.6 20 Pail af 19.5 |58 
6.6 6 6.3. 7.2 HONG dle eee one same 8.7 6.7 9.6 19.8 20.8 20.5 |59 
6.3 6.2 6.9 8.5 10.4 LOS Wl ecne ck 8.7 6.6 9.7 19.7 20.4 20 |60 
GPS oe. ees 6.9 Mead 11.2 Sb ils seats. TO Selsee oe crena 11.4 20 20.8 20.8 |61 
(us eee 8 8 DACA D mx tl RAR cia nocieaer ead: 10S lie eer 11 20 20 20 (62 
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5 2 PoTATOES 
3 3 : > = 
SPE ee aaa Bd ole 
viel i a Yon) ° 5B He =) 
5 i oe Wa ie Gata es eas Se 
Sag fe PR Nee | et ee ep 
oe an io s a8 ak 
se | 28 | s@ | 5 | 28 | Ba 
faa) ‘S) Ay sy oe ale Mee | fx 
cents cents cents cents 
9.0 5.0 Teese ie eo4 45 
8.7 5 3 AST neds 49.6 
9.6 3.0 Tati 36.3 50 
Seo ye i ec AA 24.4 45 
ip) 5.8 825 APB ob lies: Sree a 
9.2 5.1 1.44 28-6. 60 
8.5 4.7 1,28 28.5 42.5 
Se gs 6.2 887 eS 60 
99 5.1 1.169 | 25.6 50.0 
10.5 Sul 1.20 26.1 0 
10 4.3 1.65 DOT 9 he haere 
11 4.6 1.00 Dik sib teeee s 
8 6.3 | 825 30 60 
8.9 6.0 | 1.042 22.6 52.5 
9.6 5.6 939 23 43.3 
9.6 7.4 123 24.2 58.3 
8.2 5.9 13a 29 57.8 
ese ge shen eros . 825 15 60 
8.3 4.5 OO eels aes 40 
8.7 Die .872 Rie reed. et 
8.2 veil 1.37 25 60 
8.9 5.2 1.07 24.4 a 1h 
ass ise 7 106 25 47.5 
9.0 5.4 1.085 | 23.2 34.7 
9.3 6.7 Lud 26.3 54.4 
8.5 6.3 1.04 Bis Supe eager ete 
Sie Bi) 933 20 25 
9.1 3 89 18.5 Bi 
8.4 4.8 818 20 40 
8.4 an) 685 16.5 45 
8.7 5.4 957 19.4 50.9 
11 Oud 1.46 200 ele oases 
10 9.7 1 25 25 21 
8.9 6.7 Pelt 24.7 37.5 
Peay s 4.3 .93 20.8 20 
7.9 3.8 839 230 39 
8.8 4.9 912 18.7 35 
8.9 4.8 .89 21.6 2725 
BAD ain Baraat 95 DOO Deu uiee tise. 
10.8 7 981 20.6 Paes 
9 BY 1.00 21 BSS, 
8.7 4 1.08 20.5 25 
8.5 ek 123 PLS 30.9 
9.2 8.3 1.39 pia (5) 31.6 
9.2 ook .80 19 25 
9O7 6 1.52 O20 50 
5.6 1220 26 Ag 
4.2 1.59 PSEA (lle ere pe a 
4.3 1.59 apne 41.8 
3.5 15600 Stas ice: 
aah 1.83 SOTO En ae tees 
ore 1.37 Oe se larepeicon tt 
? 5.7 1.710 | 36.3 75.0 
9.5 5 1.80 30 75 
9.4 5.8 1.40 D2. leant o 
11.7 Sas nays, Pn lan Soe op ara a 
9.3 6.3 1.99 45 7d 
8.8 £3.1 1.403 | 30.2 75.0 
9.5 3.6 1.80 BY fer5 Ot al teers ene 
8.2 3.3 883 20 80 
8.8 nae. 1.54 36.7 80 
8.7 2.9 1.39 26.7 65 
8.4 3.5 12515):\ 2013s) eae ee 
10 On ee 2 iio 05) 
8.8 a 1.65 BAS (De se ee 
9.1 5 1750 SOT ent, pet. 
6.4 12 9D 1.02 PAU Eins Bil ppt es cea 
7.8 25 LR Ata et Mere et i oe See a 
Vets ao Lo: 1.49 CO ee bie tae, 
9 3 1.59 DOs vail eek eee, 
8.1 pci DIES AST pheno tird oatis Fea ORE A NDR a ec 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1921—(Continued) 
JAM ~ CANNED FRuITS as 3 SuGaRr TEA 
o or Se. 
£ oS S hy a a vi 2,8 =| S 3 & : S 5 . s te 
Bete Bal tog tli See eo ee ee el) Sel as Pe ee ee 
-5 mee) a Ss. oe > > a He! JS ee oleracea R=) = 
Pd Bd n a a Big r E) so pee | Be} Sa-). 22 a | 32 
Sor ate oe te 2 ea hs ago -& | S38 -2 | AS) OS A= | AS 
Ey ee | Sete ge ce | Belk ea Se | ga .| BS | wa | we.) ga] ga. 
ga 2 gs gS 3 aa BS 86 Sex) Bs Pe) Baek! ob 22 
R a oe | ay a o cr) S) > fa Ea) Oo Oo 
$ $ cents cents | cents $ cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1.159 1.135 39.4 37.9 | 30.4 | 1.046 63. 1.630 12.7 12.0 55.6 56.7 59.9 57.4 
1.200 1.186 39.1 |- 40.0 | 31.9 | 1.130 133 1.750 12.4 11.7 49.9 CL ET A eae Baca ta au mo 
1331 1.29 4172 42 Siva WU oy Se 2 A ot VR ae 12.9 P23 55 59.5 Soe 51.6 I 
1.28 1 25 39.8 | 38.8 | 33.8 UDE SOR ESS 12.5 11.9 49.3 SOSA aw a ee 2 
1.12 1.026 40.2 40.7 | 35.6 avy ray | nyo Ceci Wee nce ame 12 Lb; 3 51.6 AUS. ilo ralonieatetiee Sees 3. 
1.13 ae ee Oia 31.0 | 2One Jot 75 2.00 11.8 il 48.7 Hy Se me md|piee a 4 
1.16 1.16 Sree at 2 30 1.07 65 1.50 12.7 11.9 45 BS Je rl ba Deere url F ger 8) a 
ive 1.338 35.7 39.5 20 1.20 75 1.50 12 iat 43.6 DOSE Ba RR CW la hanes, 6. 
1.184 1.155 38.0 38.6 | 32.4 | 1.157 COO AAESS Bes ARC. ales 12.3 11.6 56.7 BES Golem dae eee 
1,25 heey 38.3 36.2 | 33.3 1.20 Gd co WR eee: 12 th.5 Oleo 55 60a altheae rf 
. 875 .8d Sia: Bei 30 . 82 RAN a | aA Oe Meee 122 11.2 Sia OGIO cer ante 55 8 
1,25 L325 39 AA 5 ees 1.45 150) HRA. 12.3 11.6 60 DS alias teremnrstane nee 9 
1.35 ash. 37.3 39 3 A cal ie MC tes Ae ess Le en ee 12.6 12 51.6 GU ana) Pham Ia tad Lk A 10: 
1.275. 1.243 41.5 39.8 | 31.4 | 1.153 60.0 1.430 12.0 11.5 58.2 53.4 60.9 57.2 
1.28 1.19 43.3 AT 2 1 Sino 1,21 OO; AGN ees. 7 GB Soh 57 59.6 Cy Gru e et 
13 1.32 39.2 38 24.5 862 6F-S 1.30 12.3 12 58.3 Yau! 62.5 56.4 |12 
d2:26 al 44.2 45.6 30 1.07 59 1.78 11.9 11.4 61.2 56.5 57 55 13 
1730 Lp 40 36.7 30 Le A¥ O85 Somme ese 12.5 11.8 60 62.5 60 62.5 14 
1.35 1 6y a fees) OOF eo ote Ase es SDAIN ita enLd Aone 22 EES ae. ere: B5a. leeeaiee 53.3 |15 
1.52 1.42 S12 45 40 1.31 60 1goys 11.9 11.7 63 67.5 63.7 62.5 16: 
1.25 1225 45 42.5 35 1.50 66.6 1.50 12.4 TS 61.7 60.8 68.3 55 17 
1.23 1.20 abet 37.6 26.8 999 59.7 1.38 11.6 11.2 56.9 55.9 64.9 56.7 |18 
.927 927 41.4 36.7 27 1.10 51.5 1.30 11.8 11 51.5 55 51.1 55.5 |19 
1.107 1.095 38.4 34.9 |529.23| 1.021 59.0 1.555 12.3 12.0 54.7 55.6 58.4 56.7 
. 987 .972 30.94 "37.0 | 2824 .965 57.0 1.56 11.9 11.5 O2ndl gone 59.8 59 20: 
15 Pals 40 39 35 .95 OMao 1.50 1225 12.2 47.5 Be, 52.5 55 21 
1.16 1,15 36.6 38 26.6! 1.05 56 1.42 12 11.5 49 58 54 62.2 |22 
F24 1.25 40 30 30 1.05 61.6 1.50 11.9 11.3 56 54 60 55.3 | 23- 
1.10 1.10 43 31.6 26 1.00 69.2 1.50 11.8 Py oben Data 59.2 56.4 |24 
1.10 1.09 35 30 22.6 1.02 yur 1.47 1 ARES: 12.2 50.8 59.7 58 55 25. 
.935 921 30.0 29.9°} 23:38 .935 55.4 1.32 11.9 11.6 46 56.4 55.4 55.8 |26: 
Lis Tas 40 39 30 1.05 63.3 1.62 12.4 11.8 61 55 61 5s PH. 
1.05 1.08 36.2 36.6 34 1.00 62.4 1.82 127 12.3 63.2 57.5 63 58 =| 28: 
1.03 1.03 33.2 5) (ean) 941 57.9 1.45 11:8 11.5 OvaD 57.9 61 Dicoe [20 
.955 95 35 25 DOR? .916 5a... 1.60_ Pea 1b. 7 55 55.3 62.8 5d 30 
1.16 1305 34.1 32.5 | 26.1 1.06 56.1 1.46 12 11.9 54.3 Soup: 62.8 56s f3l 
1.03 1.03 38.3 36.6 25 .975 53 1250 ee ahs Mag 51 Bah 51.6 53.0) soa 
1.16 1.18 43 35 30 1.08 61.2 1.66 1241 11.9 60.7 Ys e5) 58.5 55.5 |33. 
1.00 1.00 ole 33.3 32.5} 1.08 O7.0 137 125 12.2 55 OO 52 5o 55.2 |384 
1.08 1.08 36.2 36.2 35 1.00 66 1.50 P23 11.9 56 56 59 56.2 135 
1.07 1.06 36.4 38.8 34 .981 54.7 Ieou 12.5 12:1 56 S00 58.3 59.5 136 
1.19 1.18 40 3.0 | 2h0 1.03 56 1.56 £252 11.8 59.1 55.8 60.8 5D Oslaw 
1.15 Lai? 41:6 33.6 | 29.2 1.06 60.1 1.65 12.2 11.9 53.8 56.4 55 55.7 [38 
1.13 TaAl3 47.5 50 41.6} 1.15 68 L6u 12.5 12 OOH 0420 63.1 54.5 (39 
1.07 1.05 30 25 25 .937 51 ies 1201 11.9 54 See Sy ia 55 40: 
1.17 1.17 38 35 30 1.08 69 1.81 12.6 12.5 58.3 55 58.3 60 ' |41 
1,21 1.18 40.7 39.2 28 1.22 60 1.56 aS ial 1258 55 Oo 59 56 42° 
1.28 1.28 45 38.3 | 28.3 . 983 63.3 1.87 13.1 12.9 51.6 60 56.6 60 43. 
1.11 1.10 41.8 38.1 | 31.4 1.01 59.2 1.91 12.3 1273 54.1 55 58.4 60 44 
1.055 1.080 33.1 34.9 |g26.2 969 61.1 1.879 13.6 13.0 54.9 53.1 60.7 58.6 2 
1.05 1.06 38.2 Sot I2608 943 63.1 1.88 1355 1 55.7 Vee Ui 56.4 57.1 {45 
1.06 1.06 38 34.6 | 26.2 994 59 1.86 13.6 12.9 54 59 40 60 46 
1.118 1.088 40.63| 36.8 | 29.5 1.626 73.0 2.118 13.9 12.7 63.6 59.2 63.8 64.2 | 
1.07 1.07 38 33 28 1.04 68.7 22 13.4 12.9 66.7 Ayes) 60 63.3 |47 
Ped 1.05 45 35 28.3 . 967 68.3 gnep 14.4 13 65 GyoRNo wan (se othe trams] (Ohd pha 3 48 
1.20 PALS Aes Atal} oie 7 1.02 80 2.10 14.5 13. 7. 60 GO pcs Phe ciieet H eae ee 49 
1.05 1.05 Oao 37.5 30 1.07 75 2.00 1372, il 62.5 60 67.5 65 §=150 
1.085 1.088 41.1 42.9 | $0.6 | 1.036 72.3 2.033 14.4 13.6 57.9 TPT Yan aims Ri tater eitea cobras A 
1.08 1.06 38 36 28.8 1. 1:2 77 2.00 15 14 54 ye Fe’ | ORR 60 {51 
1.09: © 1.09 42.2 44.7.) 30.4 961 70.9 2205 14.2 13.4 55 HOASe wlcte chet eno tern 52 
1.14 1.14 45 43.3 30 1.08 72 213 14.1 To 65 bao ey Mie wee eee ager eo ee 53 
1.07 1.06 389.2 47.5 | 33.2 . 983 69.1 Pe95. 14.1 13.4 5v.0 585 Ol lated es ore otra or 154 
1.141 1.138 40.0 42.2 | 33.4 948 72.8 1.894 13.9 13.0 55.7 58.0 65.6 63.0 
1.10 1.10 45 47.5 45 1.00 80 1.82 15, 14 60 Glee g lavas nake a ora( tos eae ee 55 
1.25 22 41.7 40 35 1.03 80 2.20 15 14.3 61.7 63.3 re tesa Abate . + 56 
1.25 1.25 40 42.5 30 .95 70 2.00 1325 12:5 S20 55 67.5 65 ay f 
Lets P12 43.3 43.3 35 .883 66.2 1.80 13.2 12.2 54 61,2 TL. 2 65 58 
1.12 1.09 29.2 37.9 | 27.8 .911 65 2.14 13 1282 52.9 59.8 66.1 65 59 
1.06 1.10 41.7 39 26.7 . 922 FAIRY 2.10 13o1 12.6 49.4 55.8 Tho So co hasten 6 
1.17 1.17 41.2 50 35 925 SO eee 14.4 13.7 55 56 Zititnodoa sep siete 61 
1.05 1.05 37.5 37.5.) 38225 925 70 LoD 13.9 12.4 55 9220 50 55 «= 62 
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2 2 2 He, 
CorFEE 3 4 ad ir) ir 3 
= : BS =e She. a a a 
g = 4.3 ¢ 2A ¢ : j 
= ar B= Fy ei 8 fe zg 
3 Ba. ox é gs - 3 3 
LOCALITY =| 3 3 5% A a 3 =| 8 
os ao ge as aw 2 = a 
q ao ao AR os ire 
35 am oo a) i=) ge Q S 
Sa at Sa ars ob $ ao 
aie Canned Wnts cee eae IE ho ee ae 
cents cents cents cents cents $ cents cents 
Dominion Average...... 56.3 64.2 32.0 3.6 918 13.7 8.9 
ee Es 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 60.0 56.9 32.9 4.4 48.7 637 14.6 9.6 
T-SV NOV icaccaecuir ls «oceans 62.6 55 34.8 4.3 50 80 16.2 10 
2-New-Glasgow..........00- 58.1 52.5 82.7 4.1 45 564 14.6 9.5 
3- EPS ctadic nb ve ates eer 61.6 65 89 Be Slain cl Wigen Ss ataeetels 46.6 566 | 14.5 9.2 
AHA GX. o<a2.' stare. acteeamelae ls 5f.0 58.3 32.5 5.8 55 625 14.1 9.3 
B= Lrurosc eet ae be eats on cael 60 53.7 32.4 3.4 47 628 13.8 9.7 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 57.8 55 30.2 3 50 60 14.1 9 
New Brunswick (Average). 64.3 63.3 31.8} : 3.9 50.9 67.9 14.5 9.5 
W=MORCtON en Sass teen cee 68.7 65 33.3 4 60 .75 14.4 9.8 
BO ha VOU or stay ie stls ates tones 63.3 70 31 on 42.5 .60 15 9.3 
O-Fredericton, ;..o...s sje 60 55 ay ha 4 51.2 733° 14.2 9.5 
-—10-Bathurst........ Nah ae cm Gee ieee neler a 31.7 4 50 633 14.2 9.2 
Quebec (Average)........... 66.5 54.9 31.1 3.6 52.8 99.4 13.5 9.1 
PI Ouebetss-, ia. date ve acces 56.5 67.5 ol. 1 3.9 46.8 983 11.9 9.6 
12-Three Rivers............4. 56.3 50 31.9 4.3 51.3 1.07 14.6 9.4 
13-Sherbrooke............... 61 55 30° ai 51 92 13.3 9.3 
$4a—Sorel eer skis athe sce toe 52.7 60 30 3.5 GO. dake ee LSC 10 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. Bags oe A ce see 32 Cpt IR Se Se 1.20 14.6 8 
AO=SE Ol Sic Seem. ste cae 56 58.3 225 Oa 56 837 14 10 
17-Thetford Mines........... 63.3 55 36.2 3 56.7 1.03 13.5 8.4 
18-Montreal. .............00 55.3 53.5 30.5 3.6 51.3 943 13.8 8.8 
19-Hull....... oyelacohels ia ate rotate @ 55.5 5 30.6 3.4 48.9 969 12.4 8.2 
Ontario (Average) ......... 56.3 54.9 30.9 2.8 49.3 95.3 12.4 9.4; 
QO Ottawaor voce alloca clans 52.7 47.8 31.1 2.9 48.1 .867 | 12.8 8.3 
ZI=Brockville) se dalecisie ste en Beco: se Rome ok, 30 3 50 BAU) ib 7 9 
QO-KINGStON s.r’ 0.1, vie. arene 54.1 51.2 30 2.6 48 78 ll 9 
Pea Belleville=ais.. St. oe oreee « 52 53 31.6 “pe Be 46.6 . 783 1135 8.5 
24—Peterborough Nee Sacer aes 55 54 31.2 2.6 55 .85 13.7 9.6 
Dac Orilieae ee es. aac SN 60 61.6 31.4 2.2 46.4 85 12.5 9.5 
ZO LOLONLO Bvt es oes ale. cde 6525 54.6 30.6 3 46 773 11.5 8.6 
27-Niagara Falls............. 57.5 Done 32.5 2.5 54 1.07 12.6 9 
28-St. Catharines............. 55 58 Bo 1 3.2 54.1 1.15 13.5 9.4 
20 Pamilbonwi. civtae + one ceeeon 5728 55.3 31.4 Dion 44.7 963 11.9 9.1 
SO=Brantiord:.. 2 caw: oe 53.8 55 29.6 2.6 47.2 94 12.6 9.5 
Sl ttre Gaacceacrsroeckeh ss os cee 5725 56.6 Slee 2.9 52.4 97 13.3 9.2 
B2-Guelphie. ©. ackis + cos Bones 61 55 27.6 2.6 44 95 11.3 9 
Soa Witehener® wt aie sss eine OTe. |x. inode ans 30.8 3 49.2 937 12.1 9.5 
34-Woodstock............00- 56.2 B2tp. = 30 2.1 45.5 875 12.5 10 
Sp-otratiord. «sok. a sea eee 55 55 31 2.6 50 .825 12.7 9.6 
Bb WONGON:.. c:.\.hikiniesine ele aes Sal 56.2 31 2.9 48.5 .90 12.1 9.2 
Sits el HOMAS.. bs aoe ccs 60 Sen if 36.0 2.5 58.3 .94 12.5 9.3 
SS -OhAt HAM) boobs a cco ok 53.73 50.7 26.8 2.6 42.2 EOL 12.4 9.2 
SO-WANGSOF 25 ce ewe ae kee 61 60 82.4 2.4 55.4 1.40 12.9 9.2 » 
40-Owen Sound.............. 57 65 30 2.6 on .80 12 10 
ALC ODalt oe nate ites ce o.ceals 60 63:8 Sond 4.6 Da,8 1.03 14 10.5 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 53 57.5, 30.7 Bie! 44 Oba ia) 138hh 10.1 
43-Port Arthur............... 60 55 0 2 50 1.40 11.6 10 
44—Fort William.............. 60 47.5 82.1 3.2 48.7 1.33 11.1 10.5 
Manitoba (Average)........ 55.1 51.4 33.6 3.3 48.0 99.7 14.3 8.4 
Ab=WINNIPCS ...5 .hsrians os ste cule 56.1 54.4 33.5 3.5 48.5 1.06 13.6 8.1 
AG=Brando su. cveinavs soc detec 54 48.3 33.6 8.1 47.5 . 933 15 8.6 
j 
Saskatchewan (Average). ... 57.0 | 52.5 35 4.4 55.4 1.183 18.2 8.7 
A -RESMAS Posie aeitic vies ls Ahelen 55 0 35 4.5 61.7 1.19 16.2 9 
48-Prince Aibert............. 51.2 47.5 35 4 50 1.25 15 ed 
49-Saskatoon. ........se0c08. 61.7 0 38.3 4.2 50 1.20 21.5 8.3 
50=Moose Jaws ssaielecse a ntews 60 62.5 35 5 60:2 Wiesner or 20 10 
Alberta (Average).......... 55.6 50.6 34.7 4.4 56.1 1.118 14.9 8.6 
51—Medicine Hat............. 52 48.7 36 4.5 59 ONG 15.5 8.8 
DOS PINONGON.-+ +c ws sets ei eclee 54.4 52.5 3a:.5 . 3.8 50.3 1.18 14.4 8.6 
DamOAleary sess akan Bates 56.7 55 34.7 4.7 54 1.10 . 15 9.1 
64-Lethbridge.............00. 59.1 46 34.7 4.5 61 1.04 14.5 8 
British Columbia (Average) | 50.9 39.2 33.1 4a 56.1 1.078 14.3 7.4 
ODER IBLTIG., oh ctevere closere ches erare's 47.5 45 25 _4 60 1.20 15 
BONGO, wa iect spe sas a ae vels 58 5255 38.3 5 56.7 Lao 21 9.3 
Be Pall Srey tates ede ease 47.5 45 30 5 52.6 1.10 15 10 
58-New Westminster......... 50 51 Be D 54 1.15 13.3 6 
SO-Vancouver. .f. itt.. ca 0dsee 52.3 49.4 84.5 4.5 53.6 .972 12.9 7.6 
BOSNiCtOria 5. he nee «ce aine cies 48.7 45 34.8 4.9 56 1.05 13.2 6.4 
GlaNenaunOget nctseeakemes 55.7 56.2 35 6.2 56.2 1.00 13.6 7 
62-Prince Rupert...........5- ACORN ceweictcevars 82.5 4 60 1.00 10 7 
a Calculated price per cord from price quoted. b Natural gas used. c Lignite. d Hard coal. e Including delivery 


fJack pine, poplar, etc. j 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1921—(Concluded) 
Coan Woop 4 S RENT 
as 
Pay be o bs] 3 3 he g 2 b g 
el i air ae a oh |e eee eee 
$ = s fe Ey on 3 2) 2.1] ysee lye. ce 
= 5 FI -@ 8 3 @ 3° . ~ Has apgS 
s & So os. S. 24. one = | €8| g° 88 | s888e 
£3 ; as) & tod 3 Sts os) ° a oa Sguq 
ag 8 gs mas 38 288 | S88 | g | SB] E88 | ERRSs 
eRe = “4 © Se et PO * 
<4 a ra B B Ss S pS hw a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ g 
17.975 12.470 14.079 15.789 10.455 12.420 10.448 37.9| 14.7 26.911 19.058 
tei) malaise 9.990 11.375 12.500 7.500 8.000 9.477 38.4) 15.0 23.900 17.400 
sole tare cre Se 7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 62007 hr eres al 40 15 | 16.00-20.00) 10.00-14.00) 1 
SAE steer «5 e7.75 12.00 12.00 8.00 8.00 11.48a 38 15 25.00 18.00 2 
xe pee aig SOO Mab orae eres antors & | ecvetivecs me seo: Srole Wea Siaus eraiell alee Aevevcsars 00 35 15 | 15.00-20.00) 12.00-15.00) 3 
18.00 /13.50-14.50) 17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 39 15 40.00 25. 00-35.00| 4 
mea chistes as 13.00 10.00 12.00 5.00 CO. 00 oe eae e ele 40 15 | 18.00-20.00) 12.00-15. 00] 5 
20.50 /|12.50-13.50) 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50. 10.50 35 15 | 16.00-20.00| 12, 00-14.00) 6 
20.167 13.438 14.500 16.500 8.500 10.250 7.973 35.8) 15.0 24.500 17.250 
miatieeis .....{11.50-14.00) 12.00 14.00 8.00 9500) ie eure sie oO 15 /25.00-45.00 | 18,00-24.00} 7 
19.00 {12.00-16.00| 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 8.42a | 29-35} 15 18.00 15:00 }8 
20.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 8.00 32-38; 15 25.00 18.00 9 
21.50 |12.00-14.00) 14.00 16.00 8.00 10.00 7.50a 38 15 20.00 15.00 /|10 
16.556 12.583 14.537 16.125 10.948 12.083 11.08 $5.1; 14.7 21.056 14.125 
18.50 16.00 a16.00 a16.00 a13.33 a13.33 12.00-14.00a} 35 15 2200-27005 seers seit. 
16.00 11.00 12.00 18.00 9. 12.00 8. 35-40 15 20.00 ‘ 12.00 
17.50 12.00 13.00 LO NOUS larvae se soecal lia Reicra estore ac ee ee 40 15 25.00 22.00 
15.50 13.00 14.00 15.00 {13.00-14. 00/14. 00-15.00 8.00 35-40) 15 14.00 7.00 
1 ark otal eae ee (AWERO NON lneocitian hee G2 OOF aie Cer ties tetas etcmaere scart 33-35) 15 18.00 10.00 
15.00 10.00 15.00 18.00 10.00 ai1.00 a14.00 30-35} 12 | 18.00-25.00] 12.00-18. 00/16 
USS O0 se cman det es 12.50 12.50 10.00 LO: 00 Mae erate 35 15 | 15.00-18.00|) 12.00-15.00)17 
17.00 —|11.00-16. 00/15. 00-19. 00/17. 00-20. 00|10.50-12.00/12.50-13.00} «15.00 30-40) 15 | 20.00-35.00) 14. 00-20.00)/18 
AG) SY eae lect o 2B ar 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 28-30) 15 | 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18. 00/19 
16. 880 13.250 14.921 16.698 11.844 13. $23 11.379 84.6) 14.6 28.180 19.840 
LG iOee Pere ces ox 14.00 16.00 8.5 11.00 8.50 30-35} 15 | 27.00-35.00) 20. 00-26. 00/20 
i Ree i aS dense eee er ie am G22 VD REY Re a dente. a18.52 a16.00 33-35} 13-15 20.00 14.00 
AG200% ules 15.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 a14.00 30-33} 14 | 18.00-25.00! 15.00-20. 00/22 
1 (AC aes parses GAR 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 32 15 | 25.00-30.00} 20. 00-25. 00/23 
16.50 13.00 14.00 5.50 8.00 10.00 6.00 28-30 15 | 25.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00|24 
16.50 11.50 14.00-15.00 15.00 Si OOP iiss pa aces a7.73 35 15 | 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00/25 
POL OOM Rie eters 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 38-40; 15 40.00 25.00 
15.50 10.00 b b b b b 35 15 | 20.00-28.00} 18.00-23.00|27 
Ea Ee eee ten te bere eth ered Seo ae okt wlode oe eta Mee batons oh v's Phe Cte Cas 33 15 | 25.00-30.00/ 20. 00-25. 00/28 
15.75 11.50 15.00 15.0 j} + 18.00 135 COR hy a ae 42 12 | 25.00-35.00} 20. 00-25. 00/29 
16.00 13.50 17.00 DCS 00 the ere sclerosis ea eeseanars 210.00 37 15 | 25.00-40.00 20.00 
16.00 TS O0i ae ieessd av eave: 16; 00 Rakes oe Be 12.00 ai2.00 32 /12.5-13 18.00 14.00 
16.50 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 a14.50 35 15 | 22.00-26.00} 14. 00-18. 00/32 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 16: OO EE rates teis 25 15 40.00 25.00 
NG OORT orev e sx te 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 a13.33 36 15 20.00 15.00 
UGS O0 een eres Sie TOO: Salsas tres a 16: OQt i eee edd eae tinaae« Soe es eee 25.00-35.00) 15.00-18, 00/35 
16.50 15.00 16.00 Le OO Mee fence ce tiers 16.00 13.25 32 14 | 25.00-40.00} 16. 00-25. 00/36 
LG. 50 esloet. co ee os 1200-13 ..Q0)F 9 172.00 li cd si5 < eres 14.00 216.00 35 15 | 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20. 00/37 
17.00 BA ONES Berlesorctee oso.e G20; OOM ee ae siavctice a20.00 ja9.00-15.00) 32 15 | 30.00-35.00} 20. 00-25. 00/38 
18.50 LEP OD ral are Siiticte tetas ses oo col oeeioe | ae eoiae cate Fralllateistsrs stead aosenee Sta sak 25-28) 15 | 35.00-50.00) 25.00-35. 00/39 
=- -.16.50 13.00 15.00 16. 00 12.00 12.00 6.00-9.00 | 30 15 | 15.00-18.00} 12.00-15.00)40 
20.00 13.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 O0P ns iiixtoate cae 40 15 22.00 14,00 
18.00 12.50 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 a8. 25 40-45} 15 35.00 20. 00-25 . 00/42 
19.50 14.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 1500 le sone: 35 13.3 | 25.00-40.00! 15. 00-30. 00/43 
19.50 15.00 12.50 13.50 10.50 TY SOsee age nt 15 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00/44 
23.750 14.800 13.000 14.250 11.000 $2: 2507 let ieee ss 40.0} 15.0 35.000 24.500 |45 
23.50 15.60 12.00 13.50 11.00 12.50 9.00 40 15 | 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35. 00/46 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 T2500 be ees. ce 40 15 | 25.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00 
25.060 13.538 11.833 12.500 9.667 13.500 12.500 42.5) 14.7 35.000 52.875 
25.00 13.65 f13.50 f15.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 40 15 | 35.00-50.00 30.00 
25.00 13.00 f9.00 10.00 CsOO te ee | eee EE ee ern 45 15 | 25.00-30.00} 15.00-20. 00/48 
20500 = 2/13. 00-17~ 60)|712:50-15:50)..5 3s. pees: tenes 15.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00 20.00 
Sareea roots BARDON oh teria te We etadiu a etais 12008 * [ase eset chara levegtoreth alee 2D 12.5 35.00 20.00 
SEAN ccdestslets SOO Pall las ON ee exe das ene rented © Ne COOLS Sesh co vis ROL s 16.6 31.250 21.000 
eietcDinrtate 'ovcueilisierae: Sermons b b b b b Laing a 15 25.00 15.00 
Sh iguecri eet kif ted Peay CARERS opener 8.50 a9: 00. Het. nae es tse 15 35.00 25.00 
wYoayptoboacte, et 9 QOETIBG fess eater taae ss Shawira bases aa seme, G60. 00 a13.00 45 15 40.00 30.00 
best ictsien ok SEDO err ees cas moral oes aeisens Sucbomal ‘eva hs Viaignavtiate sal ceteuale @ Greate em lcle sates Mere e aa 15 25.00 14.00 
17.175 LIAN Cp 8p ge, Saas aed Fan ere ee 9.875 12.234 7.712 , 1} 15.0 25.500 gh, 
Paar 2 ee oo ti A gant ees grey Me RIALS Dong OE ay eo Wie ALL LULA Meare Pees 20.00 .00 
GUGROO SIL OOS TAS 2a ee. bias tac aneee 11.50 14.25 a12.05 00 15 | 20.00-30.00) 18. 00-35 00/55 
Be RE ee QU OL SR DD hasta atacatese sie |e skate ote Reavers 11.50 14,25 ciao Wate nt 15 30.00 00 
noite ic hase LZ DO MRS Asera ceatrntes oS aera Gites |[5 ate wrohahctretelal|iafols’ere aistvve= « a7.50 940 15 | 18.00-20.00 1200-14. 00/59 
18.35 VEST ra letters svartallera eras seas 8.00 10.00 7.00-8.00 950-55 SARAA? 29.00 .00 
siamese ime LSRDUR14E, 20 ert te rai Meicc aare ls 8.50 a10.67 a6.18 GODIN o/ecwere imoosy tobe eee 
p ayetal Stara) Saat e9.00 Eye re cjstnheterore oll inievetitete DiS oral lletginicress siatele’e| lala ce w10. aeeyeists a5.33 g40 |.......] 22.00-30.00) 18.00-22. 00/61 
£14. 503 40 15 | 30.00-40.00) 25.00-30.00(62 





olf purchaser supplies can prices are lower, about 35c. 


‘ 


850 


were slightly lower. Tapioca showed a 
considerable decrease. Potatoes were 
again lower, being down in all the pro- 
vinees. Jams and canned fruits showed 
a number of decreases. Marmalade and 
corn syrup were also down. Sugar was 
again fractionally lower. ‘Tea and 
coffee averaged slightly lower in a num- 
ber of the cities east of Winnipeg. 
Wood and coal oil declined somewhat. 
Rent was higher in Charlottetown, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. John’s, Mon- 
treal, Hull, Ottawa, Brantford and 
Stratford. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppErR.—Wheat, Ma- 
nitoba No. 1 Northern, rose from $1.78 
per bushel at the end of April to $1.92 at 
the end of May. Ontario winter wheat 
at Toronto rose from $1.55 to $1.60. 
Barley at Winnipeg advanced from 75c, 
per bushel to 79c. Oats at Winnipeg 
fell from 43c. to 41c. per bushel, but 
advanced later to 45c. Flaxseed had 
fallen to $1.48 per bushel at Fort Wil- 
liam, but advanced to $1.80. Rye ad- 
vanced from $1.35 to $1.40 per bushel 
at Toronto. Hay was lower at Mon- 
treal at $23.00 per ton. Straw was 
easier at $12.00 at Toronto. Bran and 
shorts fell $2.00 per ton at Toronto, 
- being down to $29.00 and $31.00 res- 
pectively. 


Animats AND Murats.—Cattle at 
Winnipeg fell from $9.00 per hundred 
pounds to $8.25. At Toronto, cattle 
eased off from $10.00 to $9.50 per hun- 
dred pounds. Beef, dressed, forequar- 
ters, fell from $10.00-14.00 per hun- 
dred pounds to $9.00-11.00. Hogs at 
Toronto were down from $10.75 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.25. Dressed hogs 
were down from 21c. per pound to 1dc. 
Bacon fell from 88c. to 35c. and ham 
from 34c. to 88c. per pound. Lard 
declined from 15/4e. per pound to 12M4e. 
Sheep fell from $9.50 per hundred 
pounds to $8.00. Fowl were down from 
35c. per pound to 33c. at Montreal and 
turkeys from 61c. to 59e. 
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Dairy Propucts. — Finest cream- 
ery butter at Montreal had fallen 
from 52 to 37c. per pound at the 
beginning “jof May and by the 
middle of the month was down to 
2714c. but recovered slightly, reaching 
31c. in the last week. Dairy butter fell 
from 48c. to 26c. per pound at Toronto. 
Cheese fell from 25c. per pound to 16c. 
Eggs fell from 37c. per dozen to 34c. at 
Montreal. Milk was down from $2.90 
per eight-gallon can to $2.50 at Toronto. 
At Montreal milk fell from 29c. per 
gallon to 25c. toward the end of the 
month. 2 - ee 


Fisu.—Halibut was down from 10c. 
per pound to 8c. on the Atlantic coast. 
At Toronto lake trout fell from 22c. 
per pound to 19c. The catch of cod on 


‘the Atlantic coast was reported to be 


good and better markets in Europe were 
expected. The market for canned 
lobsters was reported still quiet. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.—Lemons 
and oranges were slightly firmer. Hva- - 
porated apples advanced to 14-1d5c. per 
pound. Currants fell from 18c. per 
pound to 17c. Prunes. were down to 
91éc. per pound at Toronto. Potatoes 
were unchanged at the lower levels 
reached at the end of April at 80c. per 
bag at Toronto and Montreal. Beans - 
eased off to $2.40 per bushel. Onions 
were slightly firmer at Montreal at 
$3.00 per bag. 


MisceLuangeous Foops.—Flour was 
50c. per barrel higher at $10.50 per bar- 
rel. Soda biscuits were lower at l5c. 
per pound. Rolled oats and rice de- 
clined. Sugar was 50c. per hundred 
pounds lower at $10.89. Honey was 
higher at 20c. 


TrexTILES.—Beaver cloth and a line of 
woollen underwear declined. Raw cot- 
ton averaged slightly higher at New 
York at $12.85 per hundred pounds. 
Several lines of manufactured cottons 
were reduced about 1214 per cent. 


Raw silk, Japan, was lower. Jute fell 
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InpDEX NuMBERS oF WHOLESALE Prices By GRoups or CoMMODITIES FoR May, 


1921, Aprin, 1921, May, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 anv 1913 
(Average price 1890-1899= 100) 





= z 3S 48 INDEX NUMBERS. 
Ses *May,|*April,| *May,| *May,| *May,| May,| May, | May, | May, | May, 
A] 1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 i917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I—GRAINS AND FODDERS— oe 
PRINS ONTATIO. Pe. wat ge ees so soe 2 6 | 196.7] 203.5] 440.6] 325.4!) 407.2] 366.5) 188.1] 212.5] 149.2) 133.4 
TAINS; Westernsn sits cng ddd eee ses 4 | 197.3) 188.2) 440.5) 317.9) 338.5} 321.2) 168.2) 198.7] 131.3) 122.5 
OU OF Ss ta sch tee oer Ors See Ea 5 | 223.0} 240.0) 356.5} 306.7) 213.3) 215.3] 191.7] 186.5) 165.3) 145.7 
SerctEielog. SB, Maoh te eietes cone 15 | 205.6} 211.6) 412.6) 317.1] 324.2) 304.0) 184.0] 200.2) 149.8) 134.6 
II .—ANIMALS AND MEATS— pea 
Cattle'and:Beel es focs. cares nies aoe: 6 | 262.2) 272.7] 371.3) 371.6) 379.7] 309.4) 230.4) 216.2) 222.9] 189.0 
Hogsiand hoe products......02<.. kos «sles. 6 | 244.8) 279.0] 374.6) 389.3] 487.2) 314.5] 210.8) 169.1) 169.3] 186.7 
Sheep and mutton ie. dos.h.c des as chs ceaheies 3 | 236.8] 244.8] 297.2) 326.0) 343.1) 206.6] 223.9) 189.6) 162.2) 177.5 
Poultry regio <tc A5e ey ee 2 | 589.8) 554.6) 476.6) 499.3] 409.9} 299.4) 288.7] 218.6) 221.8] 179.4 
ANUS reer e ies TUR ee eee: 17 | 284.2} 303.2) 371.8) 384.8) 397.0) 307.7) 229.2) 195.2) 193.1) 185.0 
Lib DAIRY PRODUCTS <0 cu Catron Ne 9 | 193.9} 248.5) 292.0) 279.4) 239.4) 221.8) 153.8) 147.0) 129.5] 135.1 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fishy erceye 1 Mee eal. oils ssc 6 | 200.6} 200.6] 268.6) 232.4) 241.6) 199.9] 154.7) 144.6) 148.4) 162.0 
Prem ittehisctan tock War yeeehe Mie siete heer & 3 | 250.6) 275.5) 322.5) 212.4) 253.5) 196.2) 183.2) 153.5) 153.1] 156.7 
Beefs SA AE ae aeott oat esaee 9 | 217.2) 225.5) 286.6|+224.4) 245.6] 198.4) 166.1] 148.2! 150.3) 159.9 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Hresh! rults) native .s.. sie: «25 eee ews >. 1 | 303.3] 303.3) 312.5) 276.7) 193.0) 239.0) 183.8] 147.1] 210.8) 124.1 
Freshit.ruite, forelgns.. cence dc.ne osc e ees 3 | 240.3) 2384.9! 221.9) 172.7] 183.3) 112.7] 104.3} 87.8] 95.6) 111.0 
Drted fruitetonc: Conca eaten 4 | 187.6} 192.3){283.4) 242.0] 275.6] 200.7} 149.3) 121.9] 121.7) 111.7 
Fresh vegetables................000cceeeee 5 | 161.3) 162.0) 819.0} 361.9) 298.4) 623.6} 270.0; 181.7] 206.7} 124.5 
Canned Vegetables............0.....0000- 3 | 171.7) 171.7} 216.3) 216.9] 249.5) 222.5} 109.7) 101.2] 97.7] 125.2 
AE eine het Sea nae heel. eee 16. | 193.5] 193.9} 428.5] 249.9] 243.3/322.2 | 172.8! 116.2) 144.4) 118.9 
(6) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
readstuiiges tice eee esr aee 10 240.5} 236.4] 327.9) 247.2] 260.3) 287.2! 158.8] 167.1) 125.9] 124.2 
Leas icotee? @tC. S80. Sele tee dee fda 4 | 182.7) 182.7) 222.7) 206.0) 178.8] 151.2} 126.5] 110.3] 107.7] 115.1 
SUPaR OCse are, Hen a. ook: oe pice on ls 6 | 235.3) 241.2/1422.7| 285.2! 258.7) 210.0} 168.4] 144.6] 102.9] 116.2 
Condimentas <2 os)0.ni So ARS 5 180.4) 180.4} 241.5] 225.5) 234.4) 173.0) 147.5, 120.3) 104.6) 99.6 
A eae ANE es MERE Tn ergs ee ie ean 25 | 218.0} 217.8) 316.6) 245.4] 241.7) 224.1) 153.7/£143.3] 113.2) 115.9 
VI.—TEXTILES— MS | Rs 
Woollenssigart (te aan. Ss ate eds 6 | 220.1) 241.2) 385.3] 412.3) 397.4} 293.0} 211.3} 166.5) 142.9} 130.7 
@OtEOnS ya erties AS cert iets ine on 4 222.9} 219.9} 399.3} 351.9] 299.9) 206.1) 158.0} 128.3) 145.0] 139.0 
ISI Le typatarnt sts seat aga Rant ie ont ule Meek EE 8 3. | 153.2} 158.8) 223.9} 152.0] 141.2] 115.4] 112.0} 79.7] 93.2! 86.3 
SUGORS ste ace 3 gue ek oe AR: 2 | 308.6} 308.2} 623.7) 449.3] 609.5] 431.6] 312.4! 226.2) 231.1] 214.1 
Bla xsprodnctatc cca utes. sn oer ence meee 4 | 320.6] 331.0) 595.9] 474.6) 411.4) 286.9) 211.8! 168.7] 114.7] 114.7 
Ollelothiswie Cer ae es cosy sh cea tiecree Sate oe 2 252.1} 252.1) 306.7} 265.9} 209.6) 147.1] 132.5] 103.5! 104.6) 104.7 
ALR eben Nabne eccbantg sae. 20 | 244.6} 250.3] 422.0) 362.7] 344.7) 247.0} 188.1) 145.5] 135.2) 128.2 
VII HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
idded and tallow iis fc roche 4 | 159.7] 148.4] 398.3) 496.4] 339.2) 345.7] 295.2) 192.1] 208.3} 177.3 
Leathers cassettes tee ine Sse tedsion Ns 4 | 179.2] 194.6} 315.0} 269.3) 265.0) 268.5} 200.5} 173.5] 151.4] 152.2 
Boots ANGSHOCH tien as see Gee tere ae 3 | 232.0] 232.0) 339.7) 244.4) 233.7) 221.1] 180.6} 158.3] 155.7] 155.7 
DA a acinar Se ect Ae ae a ee 11 | 186.5} 188.0} 352.0} 330.0] 283.4] 283.6] 229.5! 176.1] 173.3} 162.3 
VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
iron andistoels siete te rane ee eke ll 214.6) 215.8] 275.4) 202.9] 278.4) 244.6] 146.3) 104.2) 102.2) 105.4 
Other metaley 2 341..42 an: fees das nk. meds 12 152.7) 148.3} 2382.7; 185.0; 285.3) 282.1] 272.9] 180.3} 118.1} 133.7 
EM PIOMENte seme rN rer nse etA. etc ee er: 10 | 249.6] 254.4) 250.3) 235.6] 217.2) 168.4) 134.4) 111.3) 106.6} 105.6 
AE SCAR acer te Re aT 33 202.7) 203.0) 252.3) 206.3] 262.3) 235.2] 188.7) 134.1/°109.6} 116.2 
IX.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
els Segoe ee weer ay oR ae ees 6 256.9) 274.8) 334.4} 218.2] 238.3) 223.9] 156.0) 116.4] 123.6} 130.2 
aig ting ee ek eee ere ah pee. 4 254.2) 256.8] 258.7) 240.4/ 124.2} 110.9} 88.5] 90.0) 92.2} 92.2 
2 EEL SCIAP RESET RSI eae Se arth 10 255.8) 267.6) 304.1) 227.1) 192.7) 178.7] 129.0) 105.8] 111.0) 115.0 
X.— BUILDING MATERIALS— 
HILBERS ECS fey Shae haat oot tock sede ey 14 406.8] 414.7| 533.9] 277.7] 268.3) 208.4) 182.4) 176.7) 183.6} 180.5 
Miscellaneous materials..................; 20 245.3) 250.0} 250.6) 218.4) 222.0) 202.2} 153.8) 113.2) 112.7| 112.7 
Paints, olls and glass..9)(2. ode). ae ee 14 302.1) 302.6) 489.8) 344.0) 301.1) 260.9) 196.8} 155.9) 140.6} 143.0 
TaN Wein ic, Coe ni Re RETO. aE Rae eee 48 309.0} 313.4] 403.0) 272.3) 258.6) 221.1} 174.7) 144.2) 141.5} 141.4 
XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
MOrnignretsys, cers & haa chic csck eee Lot ae 6 351.9} 351.9] 451.3] 332.1) 228.0) 185.1] 143.6] 145.9] 147.1] 146.6 
Crockery and glassware..............-..-- 4 515.0] 515.0) 504.9|-375.4| 279.8) 254.3] 195.5] 155.1} 133.9] 130.9 
Table cutlery Phe ie a Rc Remora Bae ewes ee 2 164.1] 164.1) 164.1} 155.1) 150.7) 150.7] 1382.2} 80.3] 72.4) 72.4 
ate henstmni shines tere. ke qeicae ceerants ore 4 285.9} 285.9] 292.2) 258.3) 268.5) 177.1] 182.4; 125.5) 125.3) 117.8 
Uh See TES Ghee ee ERE ee 2g ha 0! 16 352.7] 352.7) 389.2) 302.3) 241.4] 196.1] 152.3} 134.9) 129.0} 126.2 
XII—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS................ 16>] 201.5) 203.6] 230.2] 235.8) 274.3} 274.9] 263.5] 165.2} 111.6) 112.7 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 3 
UAW Ait SER eee ata th ace Stato trois te Keto co 4 450 2! 498.0/1072.1] 854.0] 583.1] 396.7] 307.8} 183.8] 241.3] 330.8 
Liquors and tobaccos................. Kt ss 6 270.1| 270.1] 316.8] 264.7] 223.7] 162.3] 143.6} 134.7) 138.4) 131.4 
INT Caer. SE Sess ca. ROAR ELL. 7 188.7| 187.3] 212.2} 211.7] 218.3) 183.6] 141.8} 116.0 108.9 112.4 
SBrBs.c 6 HABNIG bor ita Eek Tee to Re 17 279.0] 289.7) 451.4! 381.5) 306.1] 226.2} 181.5} 126.8) 150.5} 170.5 
ATI COMmMmOdIEES 5.0 ripe eee ore 262¢| 247.3! 253.7! 356.6) 284.1) 275.8! 248.8! 183.3) 147.4° 1386.3 135.4 














































(*) Preliminary figures. 
} Revised. 


(t) Nine commodities off the niarket,fruits, vegetables, etc. 


One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 


852 


from 9.72c. per pound to 9.16c. Hes- 
sians had fallen to 10:40c. per yard but 
advanced to 10.55c. 


Hives, Leatuer, Boors anD SHOES. 
—Calfskins advanced from Ile. per 
pound to 13c. Horsehides advanced 
from $2.00 to $2.25 each. Leather con- 
tinued to decline, Spanish sides falling 
from 62c. per pound to 57c., oak sides 
from 64c. to 60c., and harness leather 
from 59c. to 54e. 


METALS AND IMpLEMENTS.—Iron bar, 
galvanized sheets, wrought iron scrap, 
and steel bar were lower. Antimony, 
lead, quicksilver, spelter, and tin reco- 
vered slightly. Crowbars and ‘soldering 
coppers declined. 


Furst anv Ligutine.—Bituminous 
coal at Montreal fell to $8.50 per ton. 
Connellsville coke was down to $3.25- 
$3.75 per ton at the ovens.*& Gasoline 
fell from 38c. per gallon to 36c. Coal 
oil fell from 25c. per gallon to: 22c. 


Burtpineg MatTErIaLs.—Spruce deals 


at St. John fell from $32.00 per M. to 
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$30.00. Lath fell from $13.00 per M 
to $12.00 at Toronto. Birch was down 
from $75.00 per M to $65.00 and hard 
maple from $60.00 to $50.00. British 
Columbia. fir fell $3.50 at Winnipeg. 
Iron pipe and red lead declined. Lin- 
seed oil advanced from 75c. per, gallon 
to 84c. and turpentine from 90c. per 
gallon to $1.15. Benzine was down 
from 38c. to 36c. per gallon. Resin and 
shellac were lower. 


House Furnisuines.—No_ further 
changes were reported. 


Drugs AND CHEMICALS.—Brimstone, 
soda ash, and quinine were lower. Me- 
thylated spirits fell from $2.20 per gal- 
lon to $1.65. 


MiscEeLLANEous.—Muskrat skins fell 
from $1.25 to 95c. each. Pulp and paper 
markets continued weak, and newsprint 
paper was reported down to 434c. per 
pound toward the end of the month. 
Rope advanced lc. to 25!c. per pound. 
Crude rubber advanced slightly at 
New York to 18c. per pound. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE accompanying tables and the fol- 

lowing notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


United Kingdom 


At the first of May the prices of the 
principal articles of food in the United 
Kingdom were reported by the Ministry 
of Labour to be 132 per cent above the 
level of July, 1914, as compared with 
138 per cent a month before. All the 
articles of food included in the record 
were down except fish, but butter, mar- 
garine, eggs, bacon, and milk showed the 
largest reduction. Rents were found 
to be up about 44 per cent, clothing 210 
per cent, fuel and light 150 per cent, all 


items 128 per cent. At the beginning 
of June the Ministry reported that food 
prices had fallen to a level only 118 per 
cent above prices in July 1914. 


Italy 


At Rome the Municipal Labour Office 
reported that the level of food prices in 
April was 11.8 per cent higher than 
the month before and 332 per cent higher 
than in 1914. All items were found to 
be 311 per cent higher than in 1914. 
For Milan the Municipal Labour Office 
reported the cost of living in April to 
be 478 per cent higher than in 1914, 
having increased 1.7 per cent over the 
previous month. The Municipal Statis- 
tical Office for Florence reported the cost 
of living in April, 1921, to be 385 per 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 



















































































Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE Iraty |Switzmr- SPAIN Buietum | Hot- DEn- 
KIneapom LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods 21 foods | 13 articles 21. | Cot | 12 | 12 29 | Foods 
60 cities articles | of living| articles} articles articles 
Cost | Percent* |600towns| Chief | Paris | Towns Capitals} Towns 6 towns 
cities 
A900%6 ats. coe $ 5.48 74, rary eee eclectic thoes as iat Pesci tas tat | hata ales etn liorateaays S aicis ORE ee a age 
MOOG Re tact 5.95 80 CLA eget 3 & i quiets BRS FOTaD Nate a) Sa chon a ea ae eee hate Aah 8 UAC ole earl lelectra 
TOOK Sere 6.95 94 OG xsaui 10007 | BtO00s (ee catoeat ae se O80er 1. OS lewiks anaetne Tides sa eee 
j 4) 1S Rone eS eer 7.33 99 LOUAGGH AS oo celine coins: LOO Seis HS. 102206). TOL 0ev 6 et. 14 aes: 
1914—January. .. ete Ghee Nee es operas lie ob tetre| a ore te Ee tae ceo | MES iE] fe shel oor ake Ila olee elec L1G ye See: 
DULSe ae 7.42 100 100 1004 TOU eenee cee 100c 106.9e | 106.0e LOO AE. eee 100 
1915—January. .. 7.97 107 118 PLOSDGIEL295° | ease 107c LOTAN ds ehlOL Sd ee es 28 lea aa ees 
VUY cranes 7.80 105 132.5 1285 ee SSSe | keer tee 119¢ 113.8e | 117.1e 166 148 128 
1916—January...| 8.28 112 145 PISGD co 14390 th ae ees £26em0| L176ds |). T1840 18 eee L5Sews ele 
July se _ 8.46 114 161 T420b AW 1887 Weeds oak 140c 120.3e | 123.4e 363 170 146 
1917—January...| 10.27 138 187 1547b | 1491 |........ 1486S} 123. Ga, | 1256 A ee USB esis. 
Julys ee. 11.62 157 204 18455 21971 y| Bae. 179c | 186.1e | 1389.8e | 818 212 166 
1918—January...| 12.42 167 206 21200:;| 2056 9)......... 197c 454d TTA Sale es ies siete teleta liaaaterntterks 
July. ...95) 18.00)" 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 230c | 161.8e | 172.8e | 1467 | |......... 187 
1919—January...| 13.78 186 230 P7940 20605 altered. D500 LOT Cai | Ls Se OU NINh OOO te tile sletatherere 186 
taly 2238 Ls er ife 186_ 209 DAA el.) i Die eae 261c 180.0¢ | 190.9e SOs Ria les os waa 212 
1920—January. . 15.30 206 236 32045 | 3119 383.8 | 245c | 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251 
February. 15.70 212 PASAT A aaa ae 3195 302) Oe ee ee emt 445 Q56 see eres 
March... 15.98 215 233 sieve’e v0! 0646 ADT BUT ee eM eas cnc 473 SO Dewar Ware psereea tes 
April.. 15.99 215 235 3802b | 3852 BUD. te Heats ots et eters! (oveia’s | sity starsat = 488 QGB ArWwiatctsesoe 
May...... 16.65 224 DAG Reals se 4069 ASH UA A Pree. s Wee eipiecie| Savane 492 D YB aH een eee 
June! vee 16.92 228 DEA ie gel areca 3967 UY es Wilt sg pi ae 28a ei aes te ae 490 B76, Polind see 
JUlysc . oo: 16.84 227 258 3898b | 4006 ABTS ieee ce 202.6e | 220.3e | 479 275 253 
August....| 16.42 221 262 Melia aoc aloe 4014 ABA TE Ry Bare. sacl brastewus wile | cet edeiate® 480 SUM waw lites oasiel 
September.| 15.95 215 PAY far 20 |e ane 4373 ATO: 6. Rome |e hans, | cea entice sie eave D69eeulien ee 
October...| 15.83 213 270 45196 | 4517 EM fe eal bee Wee SB a te Ws ted my So yk I eso ch B70 Tees ees mee 
November.| 15.32 206 OOF awe a ADL cle ce een Cee Cee Ce 263 dee eiatie 
December .| 14.84 200 DAD ASS 2 te ee ABDI Abate kk eee hemlet ite coats EM AMER alincathors ates DoS eeroaaees 
1921—January...| 14.48 195 278 Bafa tewrare 4404 |......6- 1 UR A natin, Oe ee, ee Pees callavapedec abe eeat 6 236 276 
February..| 14.08 190 263 ASOS CIMALOO th aes ce ee tedee ll iatecape te a| Sosstccass, & DA WERE tae areas ae 
March....| 13.23 178 DAO aie Sey ath Weed t ie eat eae Nao peel Ieee ram ate ls Si. SE ea ag SN RR iRa lh Poet acts Fe 
April... 2.2: 12.68 171 D388 A hil teens OO ET eee ie alee cepa 2 Merci -o het) eR | Mn ibe ae eMC EY cM Mar csatanepelane Ua-aneyel chs tase 
Mayisn s- 12.25 165 EY ABA | aes BRB SALT Gl ee Ged A Ne eed ree ele aed ata ood Utnae en sOPe enatene nis niet cms Sadar atee tore o. 








Norway | Swupm2n | Finutanp |Gurmany| Sovuta New | Avstra-| Inpia Unttup States 
ArrRicaA | ZBALAND| LIA ~ 
Foods | 21articles| Cost of | Costof | 18 foods | 59 foods | 49 foods 51 cities | Cost of 
t living living | @ groceries iving 
4 SD) Fore || | | an Mass- 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods ae ee 
| setts 


1914—January.... 


July ites 
muary.... 


u 
1915—Ja 


ee eeeee 
oe ee hee 


tower ee 


November. : 
December. . 
1921—January.... 








were eer e eis cesereeefesseseessi/eresereseioene 
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wee eres eel ores eeresel|oesesecesi ese eerseeeiaeeesssse 














Pere ee ee ee 


re ee ee ee ee Oe a 


eleusie. 16) e)e'e) fers Slee de ee) [eis eb ele. ee 6) 00) @ ale 8 0650, )e eq 6 0 00.0 0 


eee eww woe 








re ee Oe 





100 100 

DOD ed lee srorcredepete ese tgcs. srs iaous 
IAF oii Ree RAG chica Seana oae 
OPN os AEE ea oo WAC ert 
BOS Rt eee cer slliaiatern teustore 
BEL os SRG Gard onan das 
SLD ep ele nieve cis [iarsteratryta tex: 
298 S194) t ianeee 
290 832.3 100 
291 839.9 124 
297 849.5 141 
294 853.3 136 
294 867.5 130 
297 911.0 143 
208 991.0 127 
307 1031.8 127 
306 1063.0 139 
303 1085.0 139 
294 TTOSP2R I enetrstss 
283 OGD Sevens) 
262 OE. Cling an srrpote 
253 TOD (Mie Soe casera 


oats ciala Meant cia laletereta aieri ©: silevetate sMtity, iG slwiatensl’s (chia fib ele sls heMe: silane esas ete SW Pacelete se Nee Lie © Sheree le CUS SIC LN SoS oS 
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a 906f 
990f 
1000 go1f |. 
7 1037f 
PIBURe a) cote 
1070 
12149 | 1190 
1200 
13129 | 1236 
Sige Be 1276 
14469 | 1359 
pieces 1357 
151lg | 1427 
hess 1491 
1535 1553. |. 
1574 1Sa0e 0d. 
2000 1688 |... 
2115 1708 
2074 1730 
2074 1758 [3 
2131 1746 
2197 1742 
2221 1791 {1 
2197 1834 
2189 1849 
2217 1899 |. 
eat 1887 
NS a 1915 
eee 1906 |... 
5 eee ere ae 
te 1810 |. 








wee ce ere egesersoresi{eraseseeei sree eooe 


Cs 


rh ae Ree a 
1000 tice. ou 
1164 | 100 
TAG SL Pens 
1522 108 
rT iY eh Cree Ge 

1516 110 
71 a ee 
1470 | 116 
1504 ioe 
1523 121 
Dice 155 
ade 153 
1892 154 
1903 151 
Be 151 
2054 159 
2175 164 
ee 170 
2254 167 
2289 166 
irene 165 
2170 161 
Sgn tkereeee, 








OS manic meteee is 
100 100 
104 101.8 
102 102.1 
103 102.9 
100 101.7 
107 105.7 
111 109.9 
128 119.6 
146 129.3 
160 144.6 
167 155.1 
185 167.5 
190 171.5 
201 192.0 
200 190.8 
200 193.4 
211 196.3 
215 200.3 
219 199.7 
219 202.6 
207 198.5 
203 200.1 
198 194.9 
193 191.3 
178 183.9 
172 179.6 
158 175.6 
156 166.4 
152 164.5 

161.4 


Mexico 





or ey 


eee recess eie reese reeiesesereseis rer eee eo| eee eeereer 


see eee ees 


eo ee ea ees 


ae 


eee eee oe 


Cr ee 


oe er ae ree 


a ey 
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a ered 


sete ewe ee 








* Percentage of pricein July, 


e Average for April,-September. 
modities varies from time to time. 


1914 a Calculated‘rom annual index number. 
d Average for October-March. 


f Four chief cities. 


b Quarter beginningin specified month. c Previous month. 
g Average for year. h Number of com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitep Kinapom France | Iraty | HoLuanp| SwepaNn reas 
FRICA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Boardof | Econ- | Statist | Times /*Statisti- | Bachi | Central _ _ (Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau of| Statistical) Statistics 
Générale Statistics} Office Office 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899;1900-1909} 1900 [1901-1905)1867-1877| 1913 |1901-191011901-1905/1901-1910! 1913 1914 
L800 ere oe Wide tel LOsd wvle cto es. 103.3 102.2 TD Oe ETRE sere ee RH ates Me catOes | og he RISE | batons ee ate io etveR ee ieee renee 
189527 cae eee 96 6 Saltese ee 90.7 87.6 (i) means Negty Setting Berens < SPk arr ee) balls GA Be ee oe ore 9 ol et ag cus 
A9GO eeectece ae Beli: PeLOSsDialitar. a. tee 100.0 | , 110.5 TBS Sieccilincs do ceers one feces pina ooreto lo aioe A ook eer cRete lhcleteg eck eT ae Sinn 
1OOSMRetahs yates LISTS |. ee 97.6 103.3 a i ee eg ee OS Sah eo om Pe on eels a Btene avy <ilera enn ake 
POLO shes eke 12 sey ne: (ats e Sd 108.8 113.3 CS aie sltvce eh tas OSs DFA eg SARA ora epete Pell sa eaaeoncee ROE ee 
LOLS renee: TO5HO EE oe teas 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 1005. DLS 
1914—January 136.5 PQ0AGS eae Sele 119.0 83.00 Mee tee- eee 115.4 LADS GIS | Raper eee MIT ee, A = 1000 
St Vicieve thee 134.6 120.0 117. 2a 116.6 BoA siA Eo Leta Gti eae 115.6 121.4 L1G? Gopi pe aan 
1915—January 138 Ouch beet Keene 136.5 06.4 Hee Ee 143.9 132: 7a ae Reale cere 1109 
Ul cccseenere 16082 Gc eae 148.9a | 149.1 106 4 eae oe 163.7 164.4 170 Sh TAS ae i Wire aa 
1916—January UZ2 TNE aa ee eis Bese 8 174.5 123.26" Uteae Rom eedosines cane Dog sora ace cae Se eee 1229 
Julyice aces LSOy ORR Pee Se 186.5 191.1 130,52 Wetec 210-6 242.8 266a 1850.1. Metccte 
1917—January DLR Gals Oe eked, Wee crethaiss 225.1 15053. eee ee 249.2 200 OI ecctaee tail ist. atest 470 
lULYicteee ee DASH T a teceee 243.0 254.4 176.0 Silene 809.8 383.3 340a DANG 23 Ee a 
1918—January 258.1 AZT a ll AN ees 262.9 4 aap Ach ER 861.6 ADT. Grates ce Pe PR ORRE A 1663 
picely.c eerie 284.0 248.3 269. 4a 278.5 IOS 21h ee ee 389.9 540.6 454a SOOT IE Mite ota see 
1919—January....|- 286:5 231.3 288.5 265.9 190 37 Wee) eke 401.8 A10 ieee. orate 369 1799 
Jail yin trek. 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 206 74 Files e eene 456.6 456.6 349a 320 1831 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 356.6 353.1 245.3 813.4 562.7 634.7 334 319 2360 
April... 2. 353.1 295.2 374.4 374.2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
May: ,...thss 356.6 298.3 371.8 Oak. 260.0 323.4 635.9 830.3 339 SOL os Nihen oe oe 
Pe dUNOs eae 349.3 296.9 393.5 356.7 255.7 | . 307.4 569.6 774.7 339 SOG; Uae seis 
JUTh yes etek 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 805.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
August..... 330.2 274.4 379.4 352.0 353.5 298.9 579.5 795.9 330 SOD Silene re 
September 326.6 254.4 885.5 347.5 248.7 295.1 607.7 832.2 328 SOME be eee 
October....) 317.6 242.1 877.5 326.0 239.9 290.1 681.5 834.3 323 346 2563 
November..| 304.2 233.1 364.4 299.7 223.8 257.7 532.0 829.1 297 Sol, tall eae ces 
December..| 290.5 221.6 352.2 269.3 207.2 240.3 502.6 800.6 266 PAY Va oa Dn bhp Bs ere 
1921—January....| 281.3 DUONG Play wares oe 6 255.3 197.2 214.7 A470. Oboe tee 243 Diy Pigment as aes 
february 270.1 19THSe eee 235.8 183.0 194.4 436 owes eet. a nctor 229 2500's Ta Rater 
March..... 263.1 19020 nc farce ret 231.7 177.2 189.3 AIG Oils. biz specks cee LO Gellicuaeeece sachet eaten oie ame 
ADEs acres 253.7 1865455 hee sass: 224.0 169.8 189.4 SOO 5G. liccee cee o| See ca eee arenes cae eescion 
May. 3225 ATES ety shea St ies si een hee dat: oi eas aie AE haces URW aS as DL DAD Topic See Lycee ae SoA eee ee, ra ae 
Country Heyer Naw | Austra-| Inpta JAPAN Unitap StTatns 
ZBALAND LIA 
Authority Govern- |Common-| Dept.of | Bank | Bureau | Federal ‘ : 
Dept. ment | wealth of of  jof Labour} Reserve | Annalist | Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statis- | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics} Japan | Statistics) Board street 
tics iclan ician 
No. of commodities v7, We anya ee 92 75 56 328 90 25 96 200 22 
Base period.......1......... 1909-1913 1911 |July, 1914/Oct., 1900! 1913 1913 11900-1800) 5 onset. eee eee 
MB OO eae oc, cates tell Acs ade Bc (i eR ees LOBS rea caer} cate. 83.5 Ae 109-252. S ee aeee 90.876 43.4 
BRSLUS rear ie Wan) Ubi Sane oh et TOES eisre: aware ell bev selets Ble OO caw amen cts 94.604 6.4346 81.251 42.0 
AQOQ ar i We vas ee ts teneees. eral BOS a ee Nv eeis Biel) Who's ese. c ate oi AYA Rote pase 99.388 7.8839 93.355 44.2 
OOD a cies Ge Mel Solve Ca ba cee het O10 we a) Meta tos bel Haiti Oe BON) leet cris 110.652 8.0987 99.315 47.3 
LOL OE oe ats Beal ea coe 984. DOOS ase ict fats geil bees cui s Liga Sale fe Sargent 137.172 8.9981 | 121.301 59.3 
12) bs Se res As eS cS 1051 LORSs 9" S22 ae 132.2 100 100 139.980 9.2076 | 118.576 58.1 
1914—January....]......... 1045b LOSHOG |) Rey aie Mal Sane at LOO sr Sess 142.452 | 8.8857 | 124.528 | ~ 58.2 
July aes Paes desu eas 10736 1185b 100 126.3a OO Fe sheen oe 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
1915—January...3|......... 13236 AS87083 Pace Rets | votce ee il PE ee 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
Vuly..cte fies 1024 14036 TE22b8 | he cet e. 127.84 LOL aN dete cee: 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 64.4 
1916—January....)......... 14506 L5O2D PH Naor eRe liecoee ee: PL QU SS Aiea rome 153.68 | 10.9163 | 137.666 65.6 
July sacs. 1244 1593b PSODD al Wein cteteee he 154. 9a 20 eel Rae rt 2 170.11 11.5294 | 175.142 71.9 
1917—January....|......... 1684b DD2D6 AA eet eral ave crohns. ee LOU Seales. eer 208.88 13.7277 | 169.562 87.4 
July: He en: 168a 1894b L16b S| see eee 196.44 VOT = 95 Eel ees 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 116.4 
1918—January....|......... 1677 LSS Dy lahin eee pees umes: ASS se || x. Sere 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 118.9 
DULY he sete 207a 1808 19b4b RA pee 259.0 OS sere StS oak: Bee: 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 123.3 
1919—January....|......... 1888 1959 - a a eee 283 .2 203 195 299.142 | 18.5348 | 280.146 119.7 
DULY te eee 2250 1788 ZODSae 25. mame te 326.8 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 127.9 
1920—January 318 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
April Ses 308 2153 2478 200 397.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
May.'s.. 2s « 293 2167 2567 210 359.7 272 264 321.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 155.4 
JUNC.) 2cuiecrs 292 2158 2658 206 327.7 269 258 318.274 | 19.8752 | 262.149 154.7 
Wuly.che eee: (283 2262 2671 209 316.6 262 250 307.680 | 19.3528 | 260.414 141.9 
August..... 279 2261 2692 209 311.0 250 234 305.893 | 18.8273 | 252.288 125.8 
September 299 2267 2618 208 805.0 242 226 267.657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 118.5 
October 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 106.9 
November..| 287 2247 2371 194 292.7 207 190 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 95.7 
December..| 238 2249 2245 180 271.9 189 173 204:769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 86.0 
192i1—January....|......... 2233 2233 - 178 265.8 177 163 195.647 | 12.6631 | 198.600 81.9 + 
Her ary seit |ed emer coAlh ets ee Sei ae week ee | eee nee Menge oe Se ae 167 154 186.939 | 12.3689 | 185.822 78.8 
WEAR OB 3c ocerahics utiea trt heme tase at spew uv nia Saal boven ah Seen 162 150 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181.921 80.8 
TN a Eee Petre PM lth stn el Nel eset, carl bee dey Sea go pee Oe ee oe GY eg NPN igo Be 191.511 | 11.3749-) 174.404 75.1 
IMIR Y espe eee ere tee ea Ao ae ee Ee >, ee ne) AON aes, ) ean eo + 471.755 | 10.8208 ) 166.658 |......... 
























































a Average for year. b Q uarter Leginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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cent higher than in April, 1914, food 
being up 421 per cent. 


Belgium 


The Revue du Travail reported that 
the cost of living at the middle of March 
was 334 per cent greater than in April, 
1914, for families with an income below 
5 franes per day in 1910. For families 
with between 5 and 8 francs per day 
the increase was 335 per cent and for 
families with incomes of 8 franes and 
over the rise was 340 per cent. 


Germany 


The official journal of the German 
Labour Office for April 15 has pub- 
lished for the first time an official index 
number showing the changes in the cost 
of living in Germany as a whole. The 
basis of computation is the cost of the 
necessaries of life for a family of five 
persons, man, wife, and three children 
aged 12, 7, and 114 years respectively. 
The budget used includes food, ‘fuel, 
light, and rent of two rooms and kitchen. 
For April, 1921, the index number was 
-reported to be 794 per cent higher than 
before the war. 


United States 


Wholesale prices continued to fall, the 
index numbers for May showing lower 
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levels than for April. The index number 
of retail prices of food caleulated by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics indicated that food was downward. 
The Bureau has also issued a statement 
as to the changes in the cost of various 
items in several of the principal cities 
in the United States in May, 1921, as 
compared with previous dates back to 
1914. The cost of all items in New York 
was found to be 81.7 per cent higher 
than in 1914, food being 42.5 per cent. 
higher, clothing 159.5 per cent, rent 42.2 
per cent, fuel and lighting 95.9 per cent, 
furniture, etc., 156.5 per cent, miscellane- 
ous 117.6 per cent. The highest point in 
the record was reached in June, 1920, — 
when the increase in all items was found 
to be 119.2 per cent. The decrease from 
June, 1920, to May, 1921, was found to 
be 17.1 per cent. The decrease from 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, was found 
to be 9.8 per cent. In Chicago and 
Philadelphia the increases since 1914 
were slightly less than in New York. 
In Detroit the cost of living in June, 
1920, was up 186 per cent and in May, 
1921, only 93.8 per cent, a decrease of 
18.1 per cent. In the other cities the 
decreases since June, 1920, were between 
13 per cent and 18 per cent, in most 
eases slightly more than. one-half the 
decrease having occurred since Decem- 
ber, 1920. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE two. legal decisions summarized 

below have reference to the work- 
men’s compensation law of Quebec, one 
dealing with the right of action of an 


employee hired in Quebee but injured 
in Ontario, and the other dealing with 
the ease of a youth employed illegally 
on a machine. 


— 


An employee hired in Quebec and injured in Ontario has rights of action under 
Quebec law* 


A railway employee, whose contract 


of employment was made in Montreal, 
lost a leg in a collision when riding on 


*Ina Wiese case mentioned in the Lasour Gaznurre, February‘ 
1921, pp. 265-6, it was ruled that a workman hired in Ontario and 
injured when working in Quebec had the right to bring action 
under Quebec law. 


a handear near Cornwall, Ontario. 


The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario awarded him compensation, but 
notwithstanding this he brought action 
against the Company in the Superior 
Court of Quebee at Montreal, claiming 
$668 damages for temporary complete 
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incapacity and $2,500 as capital of an 
annual rent for permanent. partial in- 
capacity, alleging inexcusable fault 
against the company. 


It was pleaded for the defence that as 
the accident occurred in the province 
_ of Ontario the plaintiff’s claim was sub- 
mitted to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and under the award 
of the Board the plaintiff had received 
compensation from time to time. It was 
submitted that under these circum- 
stances the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act of Quebec did not apply and that. 


the award of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was binding even 
in the province of Quebec. 


It was held by the Court that the 
law of the place of contract not the law 
of the place where the accident occurred 
applied in this instance. The plaintiff 
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resided in Montreal and he was engaged 
in Montreal by a company whose head- 
quarters were there. The fact that he 
met with an accident in the course of 
his work outside of the province of 
Quebec did not take from him his rights 
of action under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The submission of 
the claim to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was without the 
plaintiff’s consent, and the award of 
that Board could not be held to be bind- 
ing in Quebec. The Court declared that 
the plaintiff had failed to prove inex- 
cusable fault, but awarded him $668 for 
temporary complete incapacity and a 
capital of $2,025 for permanent partial 
incapacity, with costs, the amount the 


plaintiff had received under the Ontario _ ; 


Board to be deducted from this judg- 
ment.  (Quebec—Gongami vs. Grand 


An employer is guilty of inexcusable fault if he neglects to guard a dangerous machine, 
and puts on such machine youths under legal age 


A young boy of thirteen years suffered 
the loss of two fingers of his left hand 
when employed on a perforating ma- 
chine which was unguarded. The father 
of the boy brought an action against the 
employer on his behalf, claiming $5,000, 
and the Superior Court of Quebec award- 

ed him $2,571.32. 


The employer appealed against this 
judgment and the appeal was heard in 
the Court of King’s Bench. The opinion 
of the Court was that there were two 
principal questions to decide. (1) Was 
the injured boy an apprentice in the 
sense of the Workmen’s Compensation 
law? (2) In employing a youth of 
fourteen years on a machine reputed to 
be dangerous did the appellant commit 
an inexcusable fault? The word ‘‘ap- 
prentice’’ is not defined in this law and 
it was necessary to decide whether he 
comes within this class by taking into 
account his capacity, age, wages, ete. 
The Court held that the injured boy 
was an apprentice, that the compensation 
should be calculated according to the 
current wages of the lowest paid workers 
in this class of work. This was done by 


the Court of first instance and the loss of 
capacity was fixed at 25 per cent. 


With regard to the second question, 
no tribunal has yet defined the meaning 
of the term ‘‘inexcusable fault’’. It was 
held by the Court that the employer was 
guilty of three faults, first in employing 
at this task a youth without experience 
and of an age prohibited by law, seecond- 
ly, in not having equipped this danger- 
ous machine with a guard and thirdly, 
in not having profited from the ex- 
perience of a former accident on a 
similar machine which had oceurred in 
this establishment. It was declared by 
the Court that when an employer knows 
that a machine is dangerous, which 
can be rendered less dangerous, he 
should not put on this machine youths 
below a certain age, and when he de- 
liberately violates all his obligations in 


this regard, he commits an inexcusable. 


fault. 


The judgment of the Court of first 
instance was therefore confirmed. (Que- 
bec—Monarch Electric, Company, Iimit- 
ed, vs. Grignon.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
an article on Appren- 
ticeship in Canada, and a summary of 
the proceedings of the recent annual 
convention at Denver, Colorado, of the 
American Federation of Labour. 


At the beginning of June unemploy- 
ment among trade unions was 15.46 per 
eent of the total membership as com- 
pared with 16.27 per cent at the begin- 


The month 
in brief 


ning of May, and 2.88 per cent at the 


beginning of June, 1920. Many of the 
unions reported also a large percentage 
of their members as working on short 
According to returns received 
from about 5,200 firms employment con- 


‘ditions remained practically stationary 


during June. At the end of the month, 
however, the temporary shutdown of 
railway shops made conditions’ less 
favourable. Employment for the month 
was at a much lower level than during 
the corresponding month of 1920. 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple goods continued to decline, 
averaging $11.16 at the beginning of 
June as compared with $12.25 in May; 
$16.92 for June, 1920; and $7.35 for 
June, 1914. The ‘index number of whole- 
sale prices for June fell to 242.6 as com- 
pared with 247.6 for May; 349.3 for 
June, 1920; and 135.3 for June, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- ° 


putes during June was less than during 


either May, 1921, or June, 1920. There ~ 
were in existence during the month 44 
strikes, involving 8,083 workpeople and 
resulting in an estimated time loss of 
161,910 working days. At the end of 
the month there were on record 26 


strikes involving about 5,943 workpeople. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the June the Department re- 
Industrial ceived reports from five 
Disputes Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation ap- 


Act pointed to deal with dis- 

putes between: (1) the 
Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in the Stores Depart- 
ment, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, Man., , 
being members of Victoria Lodge No. 
1326, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees; (2) To- 


ronto and York Radial Company and 


certain of its employees on the Metropo- 
litan, Mimico and Scarboro Divisions, 
being linemen, wiremen, train de- 
spatchers, operators, etc., members of 
the Toronto Branch of the Canadian 
Klectrical Trades Union; (3) Algoma 
Hastern Railway, Sudbury, Ont., and its 
employees of various classes, members 
of Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of La- 
bour; (4) Ottawa Gas Company and 
certain of its employees, being members 
of Federal Labour Union No. 16517, 
American Federation of Labour, and 
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(5) New Brunswick Power Company, 
St. John, N.B., and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen and conductors, 
electrical power house employees, etc., 
members of Division No. 663, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 


Six applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards and further ap- 
pointments and decisions were made in 
connection with applications which had 
been received during previous months. 


League of At a meeting held in 
Nations Society Ottawa on May 31, 1921, 


of Canada the League of Nations 
Society of Canada was 
formed. It was a very representative 


gathering and included’ many of the 
most prominent leaders in Canadian pub- 
lic life. His Excellency the Governor- 
General of Canada presided and in his 
opening address spoke strongly along the 
lines of world peace and stated that one 
of the objects of the meeting was to find 
an alternative to war. Other speeches 
along the same line were made by Sir 
George Foster, Sir Robert Borden, Hon. 
Dr. Beland, M.P., and others. The Mar- 
quis of Hartington, who was present, 
stated that it had been his privilege to be 
present at the drafting of the covenant 
of the League of Nations, and that he 
had later helped to organize the League 
of Nations Union in Great Britain, which 
had been started in June, 1920, since 
when thirty or forty meetings had been 
held, each of which had been well at- 
tended. 


The following resolution was carried 
unanimously: ‘‘That the meeting pro- 
- ceed to the organization of the League of 
Nations Society of Canada with the fol- 
lowing objects: (1) To promote inter- 
national peace; (2) to furnish informa- 
tion about the League of Nations, its 
principles, its organization and its work; 
(3) to study international problems and 
Canada’s relations thereto as a member 
of the British Commonwealth and the 


League of Nations; (4) to foster mutual 


understanding, goodwill and habits of 
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co-operation between the people of Can- 
ada and other countries in accordance 
with the spirit of the League of Nations; 
(5) to promote the establishment of pro- 
vineial or local associations, clubs, or 
other bodies having like objects, and. to 
co-operate with any existing organiza- 
tions for such purposes.’’ 


The following officers were elected: 
Honorary presidents; Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
and Hon. T. A. Crerar; president, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Robert Borden; vice-presidents, 
the lieutenant-governors of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta; Rt. Hon. 
Sir George E. Foster, Rt. Hon. Charles 
J. Doherty, Hon. Newton W. Rowell, 
K.C., Hon. Dr. H. 8. Beland; hon. sec- 
retary, Vincent C. Massey, Toronto; hon. 
treasurer, A. J. Brown, K.C., Montreal. 


A nominating committee was appoint- 
ed with instructions to transmit to the 
president a list of the persons suggested 
as members of the general committee of 
the society. The general committee will 
then be selecter from the persons so re- 
commended, by a small committee, of 
which Sir Robert Borden will act as 
chairman. In order to secure the active 
participation of women in the work of 
the Society it was decided that communi- 
cations should be sent to the heads of the 
various women’s organizations in Can- 
ada, for the purpose of obtaining their 
advice and co-operation. It was also de- 
cided to secure the aid of the churches, 
to which end communications will be 
addressed to the heads of the various 
churches with as little delay as possible. 


The summary of re-- 
cent labour legislation in 
Ontario which appeared 
: in the June issue of the 
Lasour GazEeTre did not include laws 
dealing with education, some of which 
may be of interest. 


Recent Ontario 
Laws Affecting 
Education 


The Continuation Schools Act was 
amended to provide free tuition for 


resident and county.pupils and also on 
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certain conditions for other pupils. 
Where the board of a continuation 
school “in a town separated from the 
eounty has notified the county clerk that 
the continuation school is open to 
eounty pupils on the same terms as con- 
tinuation schools in municipalities not 
separated are open to such pupils, the 
council shall pay eighty per cent of the 
eost of the education of such pupils at 
such continuation school and the pupils 
are admitted without fee. The same 
conditions regarding free tuition and 
contribution by the county council in 
question towards cost of maintenance of 
pupils apply in cases where the board of 
a continuation school in a town not sep- 
arated from the county, or in a village 
or township, has notified the clerk of any 
eounty adjacent to that in which the con- 
tinuation school is situated that such 
school is open to pupils resident in such 
adjacent county on the same terms as to 
county pupils. 


The Vocational Hdueation ‘Act is 
chiefly a consolidation of previous legis- 
lation, but contains a new clause pro- 
viding for the appointment by an ad- 
visory committee for vocational schools 
or departments of schools, of one or more 
qualified officers to bring the work of 
such schools or departments to the atten- 
tion of employers and employees, to make 
arrangements between the latter and the 


schools or departments for the holding of 


part time or co-operative classes, and, in 
general, to act as co-ordinating officers 


_ between the local industries and the 


— 


schools or departments. 


Group Insur- 


ance for ing put into force by the 
Manitoba civil Manitoba Government 
servants for the benefit of its em- 


ployees, the contract be- 
ing entered into with four Canadian 
companies. Life insurance amounting 
to $1,750,000 will be distributed among 
the 1,200 civil servants of the province, 
the annual cost to the government being 
approximately $32,000. All employees 
over six months in the service will benefit 
by the insurance, which operates on a 
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eraduated scale running up to $3,000 for 
those in the service less than 10 years. 
The maximum amount of $3,000 will be 
given those with 10 years service or over. 


An important decision 
in favour of union, la- 
bour was rendered in 
June by the United 
States Railway Board 
maintaining the right of 
union labour to negotiate agreements 
with the United States railroads through 
the Federated Shop Crafts acting for all 
employees comprising these crafts. <A 
number of railroads had refused to deal 
with the Federation, the railroads up- 
holding their right to conduct negotia- 
tions and sign agreements with each 
craft separately. Three test cases were 
recently brought before the Railroad La- 
bour Board and the Board decided that 
an agreement between the Federated 
Shop Crafts and a carrier should, if the 
Federation so elected, apply to all em- 
ployees in those crafts. 


Federated Shop 
Crafts may 
make agree- 


ments with 
U. S. Railways 


In Canada the practice of railways 
making one agreement with the Federa- 
ted Trades rather than separate agree- 
ments with the various crafts ha&S been 
followed since the formation of the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, through 
which the majority of the railways have 
been parties to the agreement entered 
into on their behalf by the Association 
with the Federated Trades. 


On June 8 the British 
Government announced 
its decision to repeal at 
the earliest possible date 
the provisions of the Ag- 
riculture Act guaranteeing minimum 
prices for wheat and oats. This also in- 
volved the repeal of the provisions rela- 
ting to minimum wages for agricultural 
workers, including the abolition of the 
Agricultural Wages Board and district 
wage committees. The price of wheat, 
however, continued to be fixed until Au- 
gust 138, and the government agreed to 
pay £4 per acre in respect of this year’s 
oat crop, and £3 per acre in respect of 


Proposed aboli- 
tion of British 
Agricultural 
Wages Board 
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this year’s wheat crop. In leu of giving 
the four years’ notice as provided in the 
Act, the government decided to allocate 
a capital sum of £1,000,000 for the fur- 
therance of agricultural education and 
research. 


On June 14, a delegate conference of 
the Agricultural Section of the Workers’ 
Union was held in London and a reso- 
lution was passed declaring their deter- 
mination to fight for the retention of the 
Wages Board. Similar resolutions were 
passed by the National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers and by many local 
branches of the unions. Arrangements 
were also made to hold meetings of pro- 
test in the various districts. 


At a meeting of the Central Land- 
owners’ Association the following reso- 
lution was carried: ‘‘That in the event 
of the Agricultural Wages Board and 
District Wage Committees being discon- 
tinued, it is eminently desirable that vol- 
untary wage conciliation councils, repre- 
sentative of all farm or agricultural es- 
tate employers and workers, and all rural 
workers, be formed in every county.’’ 


Application of A committee appoint- 
‘unemployment ed by the British Agri- 
insurance to cultural Wages Board in 
agricultural December, 1920, to in- 
workers quire into the extent to 

which the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act might be made ap- 
plicable and beneficent to agricultural 
workers, have issued a report (CMD 
1344). The conclusions of the committee 
are: (1) That there is general opposi- 
tion both by employers and workers to 
the inclusion of agriculture under the 
general provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920; (2) that there is 
no evidence that a special scheme for 
agriculture under the Act, would, or 
would not, be acceptable to employers or 
workers, and that, in any case, the in- 
formation at present available as to the 
incidence of unemployment in agricul- 
ture is insufficient for the preparation of 
such a scheme; (8) that there is no evi- 
dence of such general agreement as 
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would be necessary for the consideration. 
of a voluntary scheme of insurance 
against unemployment, outside the Act, 
and independent of state aid. 


The committee stated that in their 
opinion there was little or no unemploy- 
ment among skilled workers and when it 
existed it was among the unskilled or in- 
efficient workmen. 


A bill was recently in- 
troduced in the British 
House of Commons to 
amend further the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts, the Amend- 
ing Act, which became law in March last 
not having been found adequate to meet 
the increased amount of unemployment. 
The Act of March, which was summariz- 
ed in the April issue of the LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE on page 590 was framed on the as- 


Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 
Great Britain 


‘sumption that the rate of unemployment 


would not exceed an average of 914 per 
cent., whereas it has risen to 28 per cent. 
with the result that the unemployment 
fund had decreased from 2314 million 
pounds in March to 814 millions in June. 
The new bill proposes to make the follow- 
ing changes: (1) To reduce the rate of 
benefit from 20s. a week to 15s. in the 
case of men, and from 16s. a week to 12s. 
in the case of women, with corresponding 
reductions in the case of juveniles, who 
are entitled to benefit at half the adult 
rates; (2) to increase the joint contri- , 
butions of employers and employed from 
the rates of 11d. for men and 9d. for 
women, as provided by the Act of 1921, 
to 1s. 3d. and 1s. 1d. respectively, with 
corresponding increases in the case of 
juveniles; (8) to increase the ‘‘ waiting 
days’’ from three to six; (4) to give 
power to the Minister to provide, in case 
of necessity, for two periods of benefit 
of not more than ‘six weeks each pro- 
vided, up to July 2, 1922, by the Act of 
1921; (5) to suspend the provisions of 
the Act of 1920 with reference to special 
schemes for particular industries; (6) 


_to increase the borrowing powers of the 


Unemployment Insurance Fund from 
£10,000,000, as at present provided, to 
£20,000,000. 
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Conference of “At a conference of 


London representatives of 16 
boroughs on metropolitan | borough 
unemployment councils, which was held 


at Bethnal Green, Eng- 
land, on June 138, to consider the prob- 
lem of unemployment, resolutions were 
passed demanding that as unemployment 
was a national problem the government 
should deal with it at the expense of the 
Imperial exchequer and provide useful 
work or adequate maintenance; that the 
cost of all local relief works should be 
borne nationally, and that all grants 
made by Boards of Guardians for the re- 
lief of distress should be refunded from 
the Imperial exchequer. It was further 
decided that meetings should be held in 
the boroughs represented with a view to 
concerted action, and that the Prime 
Minister be requested to receive a depu- 
tation in support of the resolutions. 


Summer In various issues of 
schools for the Lasour GAzErTE re- 
industrial ference has been made to 
workers the labour colleges which 


have been established, 
and other educational facilities which 
have been provided, in Great Britain, the 
United States, Belgium and Canada to 
enable industrial workers to secure a 
broader education than might otherwise 
be possible. In addition to these meas- 
ures, Summer schools are being inaugur- 
ated in Great Britain and the United 
States. These summer schools combine 
to some extent the idea of study and of 
recreation, and are designed to meet the 
needs of workers who desire to increase 
their knowledge upon broad industrial 
problems and in the more general field of 
education, and who also need some form 
of vacation, but cannot afford time for 
both at the expense of their pay envelope. 


In Great Britain, the Labour Research 
Department of the Labour Party has ar- 
ranged a summer school for two weeks 
commencing August 20, for the purpose 
of conducting investigations into certain 
questions of paramount importance to 
the labour movement. The first week 
will be devoted to consideration of trade 


/ 
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union problems; the second week will be 
primarily for members of the University 
Labour and Socialist movement. Among 
the people who will lecture are R. H. 
Tawney, G. D. W. Cole, Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, H. H. Slesser, Arthur 
Greenwood, H. N. Brailsford, ©. M. 
Lloyd, R. Page Arnot and Bernard 
Shaw. The school, however, will not be 
confined to study alone, and accommo- 
dation has been obtained at Herne Bay, 
near the sea shore, which provides ample 
facilities for social activities and healthy 
recreation. The inclusive charge for 
each week is £3 15s. r 


In the United States a general educa- 
tional course for the benefit of women 
workers is being carried on during the 
present summer at Bryn Mawr College, 
the directors having loaned the college 
for a “‘Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry.’’ Women work- 
ers are defined as those working with the 
tools of their trade, and not in a super- 
visory capacity. Two groups of studies 
are offered, literature and history, and 
economics and law. The students live 
under the same conditions as Bryn Mawr 
undergraduates. , Seventy students are 
in, attendance this year, all holding 
scholarships and chosen by local com- 
mittees from industry at large. The 
school is being managed by a joint ad- 
ministrative committee made up of re- 
presentatives of the directors, faculty 
and alumne of the college, together with 
representatives of women workers in in- 
dustry. Miss Mary Anderson, Director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Federal 
Department of Labour, has assisted the 
committee in an advisory capacity. 


As noted in the sum- 
mary of the proceedings 
of the annual convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue, the Federa- 
tion has decided to participate in the 
work of the Personnel Research Founda- 
tion. This organization was instituted 
at Washington, D.C., early in the present 
year under the auspices of the National 


Labour and * 
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Research Council for the purpose ot 
collecting the elements for a “‘science of 
employment.’’ The attitude of labour 
towards this movement, as defined in the 
report of the Executive Council of the 
Federation, is one of friendly co-opera- 
tion. ‘‘The earlier errors of those who 
sought to adjust employment regulations 
“by mathematical rules and to increase 
production by stop-watch methods, have 
been discarded by all except a few of the 
less intelligent engineers and employers. 
Management, having discovered the im- 
portance of the human element in pro- 
duction, has turned in a direction that 
makes the co-operation of the trade union 
movement not only advisable but inevit- 
able.’’ It is claimed that the trade 
union movement is developing a “‘sense 
of management,’’ and that labour 1s wil- 
ling to co-operate in meeting the problem 
of employers in their endeavour to secure 
the goodwill of the workers. The Foun- 
dation will be concerned with such ques- 
tions as employment, absenteeism, place- 
ment and replacement, and methods of 
finding and recording the causes and ex- 
tent of labour turnover, and other lesser 
causes of the economic waste which adds 
to the cost of production, and which, it is 
claimed by the report, is in reality more 
the fault of the management than of la- 
bour. he workers in fact, are keenly 
interested ‘‘in guarding against unsci- 
entific methods, and methods which oper- 
ate to place unwarranted blame for 
faults upon the workers and which seek 
to place upon them all the burden of im- 
provement.’’ 


The development of an 
improved apprentiship 
system is at present en- 
gaging the attention of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations in France. The 
number of apprentices required by each 
trade being ascertained by noting the 
losses resulting from death or withdraw- 
als, the Union of Engineers, Boilerma- 
kers and Smelters, for example, fixes the 
proportion of apprentices to the total 
number of workers at 6 per cent. for en- 
gineers, 8 per cent. for boilermakers and 


Apprenticeship 
in France 
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8 per cent. for smelters. In addition to 
reasonable wages substantial bonuses 
are proposed to be granted apprentices 
at the end of each year and on the con- 
clusion of the period of their indenture. 
In the Paris district it is proposed to 
institute courses of vocational training, 
and to recruit apprentices through the 
agency of propaganda organizations 
which would supply young people with 
attractive pamphlets describing condi- 
tions in the several trades. 


The German govern- 
ment has recently ap- 
pointed a ‘“‘social at- 
taché’’ to the German 
embassy at Brussels. The 
creation of this office at 
the various embassies was first suggested 
at the 1920 convention at Amsterdam of 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the trade unions proposing to 
reserve to themselves the right of pro- 
posing candidates for such positions. The 
chief duty of social attachés is to study 
and report upon the employment situa- 
tion both in their own country and in 
the country to which they are appointed, 
so that emigration and immigration 
might be regulated in accordance there- 
with, and useless migration of labour 
prevented. They are also to report on 
labour legislation and general labour 
conditions; collaborate in drafting con- 
ventions between governments in rela- 
tion to labour, and even take the initia- 
tive when they consider it necessary ; 
and exercise supervision of the individ- 
ual interests of immigrant workers of 
their own nationality. 


“Social 
Attachés”’ for 
Germany and 


Norway 


‘Similar appointments to certain Nor- 
wegian legations abroad have lately been 
approved by the Norwegian parliament. 
The demand for the creation of these 
positions was originally put forward in 
Norway by organized labour. 


Co-operative The fifty-third Con- 
Union Congress gress of the Co-opera- 

tive Union, which in- 
eludes almost all co-operative societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, was held 
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at Searborough on May 16, 17 and 18. 
The most important item on the agenda 
was the question of a formal political 
alliance between the Co-operative Party, 
the Labour Party, and the Parliament- 
ary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. After an animated debate, the 
Scarborough Congress rejected this pro- 
posed alliance by 1686 votes against 1682. 
The Congress adopted by a large major- 
ity a resolution in favour of a policy of 
conciliation in Ireland and the granting 
of a measure of self-government which 
would be acceptable to the Irish people. 
The resolution called upon the Govern- 
ment to institute immediately an im- 
partial inquiry regarding the circum- 
stances attending the destruction of a 
number of co-operative creameries in Ire- 
land. The Congress also adopted resolu- 
tions against the application of the Cor- 
poration Profits Tax to co-operative so- 
cities; in favour of raising the embargo 
on Canadian cattle; and against the pro- 
tectionist tariff in the ‘‘key industries’’ 
and anti-dumping bills. A resolution 
was also adopted declaring that interna- 
tional commercial relations, organized on 
a co-operative basis for the benefit of the 
workers of all countries; were essential 
for the economic restoration of impov- 
erished peoples and the establishment of 
permanent peace between nations, and 
therefore the efforts made by the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance to develop 
_ trade between co-operative organizations 
in different countries should be approved 
and supported. 


It is stated that Pre- 
mier Stewart of Alberta 
will shortly call a conference of provin- 
cial, civic and labour officials for the 
purpose of taking preparatory measures 
to cope with the probable unemployment 
in the province during the coming 
winter. 


The Trades and Labour Council of 
Hull, Quebec, at a recent meeting, sug- 
gested to the Dominion Trades and La- 
bour Congress that they endeavour to 
secure a uniform Workmen’s Compensa- 


Jottings 
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tion Act for all the Provinces of Canada. 
It was claimed that the Quebee Act was 
unsatisfactory in many respects. 


At the recent annual meeting at Cal- 
gary of the National Council of Women 
it was announced that a national bureau 
of information on Canadian manufac- 
tures would be established at Ottawa, 
under the direction of Mrs. J. C. Sears, 
for the purpose-of furthering the ‘‘ Buy 
in Canada’’ movement. The bureau 
will study prices and compare articles 
manufactured in other countries with 
those made in Canada and serve as a 
channel between the manufacturer and 
buyer. The plan generally has the en- 
dorsation of the Minister of Finance and 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Trades and Labour Council of 
Victoria, B.C., is opposing an effort by 
the Chamber of Commerce to open the 
retail stores on Saturday nights. 


The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour has prepared 
a statement, soon to be issued in pamph- 
let form, upon the subject of education 
in relation to labour. 


_ The British Court of Appeal recently 
granted an injunction in restraint of the 


-expulsion from their union of two ear- 


penters who had been expelled on the 
ground of their participation, alleged to 
be contrary to the constitution of the 
union, in a copartnership scheme estab- 
lished by Lord Leverhulme for the em- 
ployees of his firm. The trial judge had 
dismissed the application for an injunc- 
tion, but the Court of Appeal reversed 
this decision. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
recently established a ‘‘Trade Court’’ 
for the adjustment of commercial dis- 
putes. The new tribunal is modelled 
on similar institutions in Europe which 
are stated to have been successful in 
settling business disputes out of court. 
The first case brought before the Court 
on May 4 related to a dispute over 
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2,000,000 folding cartons, acceptance 
being refused on the ground, that they 
were not according to sample. 


A number of laws designed to raise 
the standard of public education have 
lately been passed in the State of Cali-~ 
fornia. These provide for state aid for 
every district sufficient to raise the 
salary of teachers to at least $1,200 a 
year; transforming a number of normal 
schools into teachers’ colleges; authoriz- 
ing creation of junior colleges equivalent 


to first two years of the State university ; ° 


placing normal schools under control of 
state Department of Education. 


The Federation of German Trade 
Unions (Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund ) 
which includes the Christian Trade 
Unions, the Unions of Commercial Em- 
ployees and the Civil Servants’ Unions, 
has founded in Berlin a people’s bank 
entitled ‘‘Bankverein fiir Deutsche Ar- 
beiter A. G.,’’ the object of which is to 
strengthen the economic forees of the 
affiliated unions and to supply credit 
to the commercial enterprises connected 
with them. The necessary capital, 
amounting to ten million marks, has been 
contributed by the unions concerned. 


The German Teachers’ Union, which 
has a membership of 180,000, decided at 
its last general meeting to adopt all the 
principles of the trade unions. The 
Union of Teachers will ‘affiliate itself 
with the Federation of Non-manual 


Workers and will devote itself to pro- . 


paganda in support of co-operation be- 
tween the manual workers’ and non- 
manual workers’ unions. 


An experimental disinfecting station 
for the purpose of disinfecting imported 
goods against anthrax has now been 
built at Liverpool and will shortly be 
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opened. It is proposed as a beginning 
to deal only with East Indian goat hair 
and with Egyptian wool and hair. Im- 
portation of these goods will be allowed 
at Liverpool only, and the goods will be 
taken immediately to the disinfecting 
station. It is proposed that the disin- 
fecting station shall be self-supporting, 
the cost being covered by a charge on the 
materials disinfected. 


At. the 21st conference of the British 
Labour Party, held at Brighton in June, 
the membership was reported to be 4,- 
256,674; affiliated trade unions number 
126; trades councils, 418; Socialist so- 
cieties, five. i 


An exhibition known as the ‘‘Co-. 
partnership Exhibition’’ is to be held 
at. the Crystal Palace, London, from 
September 1 to October 22, under the 
auspices of the Labour Co-partnership 
Association, of which the joint presidents 
are the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., 
M.P., and William A. Appleton, C.B.E., 
with the object of illustrating the pro- 
eress made in developing co-partnership 
and profit-sharing schemes, and other 
means of promoting industrial peace. 
The exhibition will contain the produc- 
tions of businesses having schemes for 
co-partnership, profit-sharing, or welfare 
work. An International Co-partnership 
Congress in connection with the exhibi- 
tion will be held on September 5 and 6, 
During the exhibition conferences and 
lectures will be held dealing with the 
following and other subjects: Co-partner- 
ship and Trade Unionism, Industrial 
Welfare, and Industrial Administration. 


In connection with the International 
Co-operative Alliance Congress at Basle, 


Switzerland, on August 13-20, a summer 


school will be opened, providing courses 
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on English and Swiss co-operation. This 
will be conducted on international lines 
and will be open to co-operators of all 
countries. The English Co-operative 
Union has held co-operative summer 
‘schools at various centres in England 
and Wales for the past nine years. 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia have now 
adopted the Berne convention of 1906 
prohibiting the use of white phosphorus 
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in the match-making industry. Up to 
the present the following states have 
Signed this convention: Germany, 
Austria, Czecho - Slovakia, Denmark, 
Spain, France, United Kingdom, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland and Tunisia. 


Canada adhered to this convention in 
1914. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING JUNE, 1921 


I.—General Review 


Although there has been during the 
month a slight improvement in the indus- 


trial situation, unusual 
fluctuations have occur- 
red and the situation re- 
mains unsettled. On the 
whole, there has been little change. A few 
industries, such as building construction, 
lumbering, and railway construction and 
maintenance have exhibited fairly re- 
gular though slight upward tendencies, 
Declines in fish canning and packing 
and increased activity in vegetable and 
fruit’ canning dairying and hotel ser- 
vice were seasonal reactions. Compared 
with the situation in the same month 
last year, conditions were still much less 
favourable in practically all lines of in- 
dustry. Logging varied with the de- 
mand for pulp wood cutters, but ex- 
hibited on the whole a downward move- 
ment. Lumber and lumber products 
tended to continue the minor gains of 
the previous month. The manufacturing 
industries as a group fluctuated greatly 
because of temporary shut-downs in 
railway shops with consequent re- 
openings affecting the iron and steel 
groups, especially in Quebec and On- 
tario. Textile firms tended to decrease 
the number of employees, more especially 
in garments and personal furnishings, 
In leather products, conditions were 
slightly more favourable than in the pre- 
vious month. Water transportation flue- 
tuated ; on the whole there was a certain 


The Labour 
Market 


amount of increase, more especially at 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes ports. 
The situation in the coal fields, more es- 
pecially in Nova Scotia, has been eased 
somewhat, but there have been no large 
gains. 

The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during June was less than 
during either May, 1921, or June, 1920. 
There were in existence 
at some time or other 
during the month 44 
strikes, involving 8,083 workpeople and 
resulting in an estimated time loss of 
161,910 working days, as compared with 
45 strikes, 8,238 workpeople and 163,520 
working days in May, 1921; and 66 
strikes, 15,793 workpeople and 185,732 
working days in June, 1920. On June ne 
there were on record 27 strikes affecting 
9,649 workpeople. Seventeen strikes were: 
reported as having commenced during: 
June, as compared with 35 during May, 
1921. Nine of the strikes commencing 
prior to June and nine of the strikes 
commencing during June were reported 
terminated, leaving 26 strikes, involving 
9,943 workpeople on record at the end of 
the month. 

In prices the movement continued 
downward, but as in May, not so steeply 
as during the latter part 
of 1920 and the early 
part of the present year. 
The chief decreases were in live stock 
and meats, fish, miscellaneous foods, with 


Strikes 


Prices 


<“ 
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smaller decreases in’ textiles, leathers, and 
building materials. In fruits and vege- 
tables lemons showed a considerable ad- 
vance. The index number stood at 242.6 
for June as compared with 247.3 for 
| May; 349.3 for June, 1920; 284.1 for 
June, 1919; 280.6 for June, 1918; and 
135.3 for June, 1914. 

In retail prices of foods the average 
cost of a weekly family budget in sixty 
cities at the first of June was $11.16 as 
compared with $12.25 for May; $16.92 
for June, 1920; $13.72 for June, 1919; 
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$12.77 for June, 1918; and $7.35 for 
June, 1914. One-half of the decrease of 
$1.09 for the month in foods was in 
butter, the cost of which for three 
pounds fell 59e. Eggs were down 3c. 
per dozen and cheese between 3c. and 7c. 
per pound. There were slight decreases 
in nearly all the other items, beef being 
down %c. per pound, the other fresh 
meats le. per pound, salt pork and bacon 
3c. per pound. Coal and coal oil were 
down slightly, but rents averaged slight- 
ly higher. 


? 


Ii.—Industries and Trades 


Logging 


THE logging industry of the Maritime 
provinces experienced little change 


during the month, the bulk of river . 


driving having been completed. In 
Quebee and Ontario, with very few ex- 
ceptions, firms continued to discharge 
employees. Those points principally af- 
fected were La Tuque, Cap Madelaine, 
Hull, Fort Frances, Braeside and Ot- 
+awa. In British Columbia some mode- 
rate increases were reported, noticeably 
at Yak. Timber scaled in this province 
during May totalled 170,049,7 33 feet as 
compared with 156,936,663 feet in April, 
all species, Douglas fir accounting for 
slightly over 50 per cent. 


ei Mining 

_ In Nova Scotia the coal situation im- 
proved slowly, no marked advances 0¢- 
curring. At Sydney Mines, Westville, 
Inverness and Glace Bay there was 
moderate expansion during the month. 
At Minto conditions were not so favour- 
able. In Alberta and British Columbia, 
where the coal mining industry has been 
improving, gains were reported from a 
number of fields, notably at Canmore. 
The Hillerest field showed little change. 
Non-metalliferous mining exhibited very 
little change, but minor increases were 
noted in practically all provinces. Que- 
bee asbestos mines showed slight varia- 


tion, the balance being favourable. In 
metalliferous mining the changes were 
even slighter in extent and the balance 
remained practically unchanged; silver, 
gold, lead, and zine properties in North- 
ern Ontario and British Columbia flue- 
tuated from week to week. 


The Manufacturing Industries 


The fishing season in the Maritime 
provinces being practically over, the 
majority of firms in 
that industry closed 
down for the year. In 
Quebee, Ontario and the 
West there was lessened activity in 
abattoirs and meat plants. In the Do- 
minion as a whole the outstanding 
feature in this group was the seasonal 
resumption of. activity in fruit and 
vegetable canning, with the related in- 
erease in production by sugar refineries. 
The fruit areas of western Ontario and 


Foop 
PRODUCTS. 


‘British Columbia were chiefly affected. 


Sugar refineries at St. John, Montreal, 
Wallaceburg and Vancouver showed in- 
creased activity. Flour and cereal mills 
at Montreal, Keewatin, Toronto and 
Peterborough maintained slightly larger 
staffs. Biscuit and candy firms showed 
increases in Montreal and decreases in 
Toronto. Dairies continued to show 
gains in all provinces. In British Col- 
umbia there was marked activity in 
salmon canning plants, more especially 
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at Steveston, Rivers Inlet and Prince 
Rupert. — 


Apart from the fluctuations in On- 
tario and Quebec railway shops, there 
were slight declines in 


IRON AND other groups. Engineer- 
STEEL ing plants at Amherst 
PRODUCTS. were running’ below 


normal, but the mills at 
Sydney showed activity. A: large gov- 
ernment order for rails steadied this in- 
dustry in the Maritime district. Ship 
yards in Quebec reported smaller staffs 
than the previous month. Plumbing 
supplies and forgings in Montreal 
varied, the former being in a less favour- 
able position on the whole. Railway 
shops varied greatly because of tem- 
porary shutdowns extending over a 
period of one week; this movement 
chiefly affected the Ontario-Quebec 
district. Agricultural implement firms 
in Toronto, Brantford and Hamilton 
either showed no change or else reported 
slightly lessened activity. Wire fac- 
tories at Hamilton and rolling mills at 
Sault Ste. Marie were slacker, and al- 
most all ship yards in the province cut 
down their payrolls. Bridge and struc- 
tural iron firms in Hamilton and Walker- 
ville were working under rather better 
conditions this month. This branch of 
the industry in Manitoba also was 
favourably affected,but rolling mills were 
less busy. Reduced staffs were common 
to all the British Columbia ship yards. 


Trunk, bag and patent leathers in 
the Maritime provinces showed a notice- 
able decline in produc- 


LEATHER tion, but shoe factories 
AND RUBBER at: St. John, Halifax and 
PRODUCTS. Amherst reported in- 

creasing business. In 


the Province of Quebec boot and shoe 
firms, especially in Montreal, showed 
small but uniform gains throughout, 
and this industry appears to be gaining 
steadily. The same applies to factories 
in Ontario, more especially at Toronto 
and London. Tanneries in the latter 
city also showed a decidedly favourable 
balance of business, but trunk and bag 
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plants throughout the province were 
slack. Montreal rubber factories varied, 
many showing reduced staffs. Rubber 
firms in Guelph were slack, and also tire 
factories in Toronto. 


A number of New Brunswick firms 
increased slightly the volume of their 
business, notably at 
Campbellton and Plaster 
Rock. Much the same 
situation prevailed in 
Nova Scotia, mills at Ingramport being 
favourably affected. In Ontario condi- 
tions varied; Fort Frances mills showed 
no change; carriage factories at Orillia 
reduced staffs; furniture plants at 
Stratford and Kitchener changed but 
little. In Quebec, mills at Cabano in- 
ereased their activity, at Restigouche 
there was little change, and at St. Pacdme 
conditions were slightly below normal. 
At The Pas in Manitoba also conditions 
were unfavourable, but in British Col- 
umbia there was on the whole increased 
production. ‘I'he plant at Fraser Mills 
reopened, and at North Vancouver ad- 
ditions to working force were made. At 
Golden conditions varied but on the 
whole were favourable. Shingle, box and 
saw mills at Swanson Bay reported slack- 
ness. : 


LUMBER ’ 
Propucts. 


The pulp industry, which is located 
principally in the Quebec-Ontario dis- 


trict, varied consider- 
PULP AND | ably, but on the whole 
PAPER , showed moderate gains. 
PRODUCTS. In the Maritime district 


small expansions were 
made, largely through the reopening of 
mills at Liverpool. Mills at Hull, Three 
Rivers and Chicoutimi showed activity, 
while at Windsor Mills reductions were 
made in payrolls. In Ontario, mills at 
Thorold and Cornwall produced more 
actively, while at Ottawa there was some 
slackness. The latter was true also of 
mills at Ocean Falls in British Colum- 
bia. Elsewhere there was little change. 
The printing trades in Montreal, Toron- 
to, Winnipeg and Vancouver were rather 
more active and staffs were increased. 
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The textile industry is situated mainly 
-in Quebec and Ontario. Montreal and 
Toronto garment fac- 


TEXTILE tories with some excep- 
PRODUCTS. tions showed increased 

business. Carpet fac- 
tories at Toronto and Guelph also 


were working under itavourable con- 
ditions. At St. Hyacinthe the under- 
wear plant was quite busy, but bedding 
and glove firms in Montreal were laying 
off hands. Cotton mills at , Maritime 
points and in Montreal and Sherbrooke 
reported greater activity. Knit goods 
firms- in Montreal were favourably 
situated as compared with Toronto and 
Hamilton firms in the same line, the 
latter finding it necessary to reduce statts. 
Laundries in all provinces showed in- 
ereased activity, largely of a seasonal 
nature. 


The cement industry in Quebee was 
slightly less active. In Ontario, the oil 
| refineries at Sarnia, the 


MISCELLANE-  cyanamid plant at Nia- 
ous MANU- gara Falls, gas and fuel 
FACTURING. firms at Hamilton and 


gas plants in Toronto 
all showed slight reductions in staffs, in- 
dicating production below normal. Brass, 
bronze and copper plants in Sarnia 
showed fairly substantial reductions. 
The tobacco industry in both Quebec and 
Ontario increased somewhat its opera- 
tions, more especially in Montreal, while 
in the Western provinces’ slightly lessen- 
ed activity was shown. 


Ct ta 


Construction 


_—— —e, 


In June the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National railways 
reported an increase in the volume of 
employm@nt afforded on railway con- 
struction, including maintenance of way, 
there being a net gain of about 5,300 
persons involved. The largest increase 
was registered by the Canadian National 
Railways, amounting to 3,800: an in- 
erease of 1,000 was shown by the Cana- 
dian Pacific and about 400 by the Grand 
Trunk. These increases were spread 
uniformly over the whole of the month. 
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The value of building perniits in fifty- 
six cities during May amounted to $13,- 
233,543 as compared with $12,502,330 
in April, representing an increase of a 
little less than 6 per cent. The building 
and construction industry as a whole 
showed only slightly increased activity, 
principelly in the province of Ontario. 
In highway work this province also 
showed the greatest activity. The Mari- 
time provinces and Quebee showed 
nominal expansions only, and in Mani- 
toba the only increases in activity were 
displayed by a few Winnipeg construc- 
tion firms. In the Maritime provinces 
St. John and New Glasgow displayed 
rather greater activity than other 
centres. An analysis of reports from 
large contracting firms in Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Ottawa showed varying conditions, 
tending toward slight improvement. 
Through the Western provinces this in- 
dustry was still at a low ebb, the usual 
summer activity being slow to appear. 
In some British Columbia centres con- 
ditions. were better, noticeably in the 
ease of certain irrigation companies. 
Railway construction and maintenance 
this month has shown fair expansion in 
the Western provinces: in other parts of 
the Dominion little change occurred. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in May were $13,892,044, 
as compared with $16,459,986 in May, 
1920. The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways in June were $7,895,- 
548, as compared with $7,776,539 in 
the same month last year. During June 
the number of persons employed by the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National Railways in railway 
operation, including general offices, train 
men and engine crews, station employees, 
sleeping, parlour and dining car em- 
ployees showed a small net gain over 
the payrolls reported at the end of May. 
An inerease of about 700 persons was 
reported by the Canadian Pacific, and 
the Grand Trunk reported an increase 
of about 100, but these were offset by 
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a reduction in the Canadian National 


staff of approximately 500. Electric 
railway transportation varied between 
provinees but on the whole showed little 
change. In St. John there was some 
reduction in staff; in Montreal and Win- 
nipeg there were additions. In British 
Columbia centres this branch of industry 
experienced only slight variations. Else- 
where there was practically no change. 
The volume of water transportation was 
irregular, both West coast and Great 
Lake ports showing small increases in 
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the main, as against an unsettled con- 
dition at upper St. Lawrence and Atlan- 
tic ports. 


Trade 


Trade, both wholesale and retail, ex- 
hibited little change throughout the 
month. There was on the whole a tend- 
ency, more especially in retail, toward 
moderate expansion, exemplified by con- 
ditions in some large departmental stores 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


° INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE MontH oF JUNE, 1921, WITH TEXTS OF BOARDS’ REPORTS 


DUBING the month of June the De- 

partment received reports from five 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with disputes between 
(1) the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of its employees in the Stores De- 
partment, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, Man., 
‘being members of Victoria Lodge No. 
13826, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Stdtion Employees; (2) 
‘Toronto and York Radial Company and 
certain of its employees on the Metro- 
politan, Mimico and Scarboro Divisions, 
being linemen, wiremen, train despatch- 
ers, operators, etc., members of the To- 
ronto Branch of the Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union; (8) Algoma Eastern 
Railway, Sudbury, Ont., and its em- 
ployees of various classes, members of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bour; (4) Ottawa Gas Company and 
certain of its employees, being members 
of the Federal Labour Union No. 16517, 
American Federation of Labour and 
. (5) New Brunswick Power Company, 
‘St. John, N.B., and certain of its 
-employees, being motormen and con- 
ductors, electrical power house em- 
ployees, ete., members of Division No. 


and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. 


Six applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards and further ap- 
pointments and decisions were made in 
connection with applications which had 
béen received during previous months. 


Applications Received 


During the month of June applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 

(1) From the employees of the New 
Brunswick Power Company, St. John, 
N.B., being motormen and conductors, 
electrical powerhouse employees, ete., 


members of Division No. 668, Amalga- 


mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The 
personnel of the Board and the text of 
the Board’s report appear in the present 
article. 


(2) From the employees of the Niag- 
ara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, being street railway workers. Asa 
Board was already in existence dealing 
with questions between this company 
and the same class of employees, this dis- 
pute was referred to that Board for at- 


663, Amalgamated Association of Street tention. 
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(3) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Western 
Stevedoring Company, Fort William, 
Ont., being freight handlers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Twin 
Lodge, No. 605. Investigation of this 
dispute by an officer of the Department 
showed that no dispute existed as against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
In view of this fact, and also that nego- 
tiations were in progress between the 
Western Stevedoring Company and 
these workmen looking towards a settle- 
ment, no further action was taken by the 
Department of Labour. 


_ (4) From the employees of the To- 
ronto Suburban Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being linemen, 
operators, wiremen, etc., members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, To- 
ronto Branch. A Board was established, 
Messrs. George D. Kelley, Ottawa, and 
H. E. Manning, Toronto, being appoint- 
ed members on the nomination of the 
company and employees respectively. 
The chairman had not been named at the 
close of the month. 


(5) From the employees of various 
companies in St. John, N.B., being scow- 
men and lumber handlers, members of 
Local Division 272, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. In the Minis- 
ter’s view this dispute was not one which 
fell within the scope of the I.D.I. Act for 
investigation. : 


(6) From the employees of the Cana- 


dian National Railways, Western Lines;' 


being ditcher engineers, watchmen and 
firemen, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen. This application was under 
consideration at the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of June other pro- 
ceedings under the Act took place as 
follows :— | 

(1) The Board established to deal with 
the dispute between the Canada Steam- 
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| 
ship Company, operating on the Great 
Lakes of Canada, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being firemen, oilers, wheelsmen, 
watchmen, deckhands, cooks, stewards, 
etc., members of the Sailors, Firemen and 
Cooks’ Union of Canada, was completed 
by the appointment of Mr. T. Trueman 
Black, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. Black 
was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, Lt.-Col. Geo. E. Burns, Montreal, 
and Mr. D. L. Kennedy, Midland, Ont. | 


(2) Although the employers had re- 
fused consent to the establishment of a 
Board in connection with the dispute 
between the Ottawa Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries and certain of their 
employees, members of the Ottawa Dis- 
trict Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, a subsequent 
request was made to the Minister of La- 
bour by the Mayor of Ottawa for the 
assistance of the Department in securing 
a settlement of the question of wages 
and other matters affecting the various 
branches of the building trades, which 
had led to the tying up of building oper- 
ations in general. The Minister acceded 
to this request and Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Acting Deputy Minister of Labour, con- 
vened meetings of the parties concerned. | 
The matters in dispute involved pro- 
posed wages reductions and, in some 
cases, the employers’ desire to withdraw 
from the closed shop arrangement which — 
had been in existence last year and to 
substitute an open shop agreement. 
Several meetings were held and settle- 
ments were secured with the carpenters, 
also with the painters, stone cutters and 
stationary engineers, althongh at the 
close of the month no definite settlement 
had been reached with the masons, 
bricklayers and plumbers. 


(3) Board procedure was discontin- 
ued in connection with the dispute be- 
tween the Toronto Electric Commission- 
ers and certain of the employees of the 
Toronto Hydro Electric System, being 
linemen, operators, ete., members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, To- 
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-ronto Branch, in view of the ruling re- 


eelved from the Department of Justice 


that it was doubtful whether the dispute 
was one which fell within the scope of 
the I.D.I. Act. 


(4) Action was deferred by the De- 
partment of Labour in connection with 
the application which had been received. 
for a Board to deal with the differences 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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and certain of its employees, being 
freight handlers, ete., members of Lodge 
No. 1506, International Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station em- 
ployees, investigation by an officer of the 
Department having shown that this was 
not a dispute as against the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the Western 
Stevedoring Company being the em- 
ployer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in the Stores Department, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, Man. 


A REPORT was received from the Board 

established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of its employees in the Stores 
Department, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, 
Man., being members of Victoria Lodge, 
No. 1326, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The 
Board was composed as follows: Mr. R. 
W. Craig, K.C., Winnipeg, chairman, 
and Messrs. C. E. Dafoe and T. J. Mur- 
ray, Winnipeg. The report was unani- 
mous and suggested, as a settlement of 
the dispute, a new classification of the 
trades involved. _ | 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Employer) and certain of its 

- employees in the Stores Department, 
Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, being members 
of Victory Lodge 1826, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Kmployees (Employees). 


To The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir,— 
The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established herein under date of 


May 9, 1921, has the honour to report as 
follows: 


Acting upon your appointment and 
direction referring the above mentioned 
dispute to the Board constituted under 
the above Act, the Board had its first 
meeting on Friday, the 20th inst., and 
arranged to commence its sittings with 
the parties to this dispute on Wednesday, 
May 25. Meetings of the Board have been 
held daily on and since that date, and 
the Board is pleased to be able to report 


-that, after carefully enquiring into this 


dispute and all matters affecting the 
merits thereof, certain suggestions made 
by the Board have been adopted by the . 
parties interested, and what we believe 
to be a fair and amicable settlement of 
the dispute has been arrived at. The 
facts and issues involved were briefly as 
follows: 


Early in December, 1920, ten truckers, 
employees of the Stores Department of 
the Canadian National Railways at Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg, under a schedule 
which became effective on January 1, 
1920, were discharged without notice and 
without cause. Up to the time of such 
discharge, these men had been paid 57%e. 
and 59c. per hour in accordance with the 
terms of the said schedule. Several days 
later, seven of these men were re-engaged 
filling the same positions and doing the 
same work which they had filled and 
done prior to their discharge. Since 
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such re-engagement, these men have been 


paid 48%c. an hour, this being the rate 
paid to labourers. The other three men 
did not apply for re-engagement on these 
terms. Their places were filled by others 
who were employed and paid as labour- 
ers. At various intervals since their re- 
engagement, these seven men have been 
restored to their status and pay as truck- 
ers and other men engaged as labourers 
to take their places in the lumber yard 
at labourers’ pay. The men referred to 
‘were engaged principally in loading and 
unloading lumber for the Stores Depart- 
ment in the Fort Rouge yards. 
ployees claimed that the action of the 
Company was a direct violation of their 
agreement, that the wages of the dis- 
charged truckers in the interval between 
their discharge and their subsequent pro- 
motion from labourers to truckers should 
be made up to them and that the em- 
ployees who took their places should also 
be classified and paid as truckers on the 
rates set out in the schedule. The em- 
ployees further claimed that the Com- 
pany had: failed to give the thirty days’ 
notice required under the terms of the 
schedule before altering same in this 
manner. The representatives of the 
Company claimed that they had not vio- 
lated the schedule, that the men em- 
ployed in the lumber yard could not be 
' classed as truckers but as ordinary la- 
bourers, and that the Company was ful- 
ly justified in employing such men as 
labourers. The men discharged and re- 
engaged and their successors had accept- 
ed the employment as labourers at the 
ordinary labourers’ rate, and that if the 
schedule had been intended to cover 
labourers as a class, it would have so 
specified. They claimed that the Com- 
pany had not changed a schedule con- 
dition, and that therefore thirty days’ 
notice was not required, the discharge of 
the truckers being by way of reduction 
of staff as truckers and their re-engage- 
ment as labourers being outside the 
schedule altogether. i 


The representatives of the Company 
were Mr. A. A. Tisdale, Assistant Gene- 
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ral Manager, Mr. A. ‘E. Cox, General 
Store Keeper, and Mr. F. McDowell, Dis 
trict Store Keeper. The men were re- 
presented by Messrs. A. Dawson an 

George Partridge, President and Secre- 
tary respectively of the above Lodge, H. 
T. Heelis, Chairman of the Protective 
Committee of the Lodge, and H. Carr, 
the General Representative of the Grand 
Lodge. | 


There was considerable discussion as. 
to the interpretation of clause nineteen 
of the schedule, which reads as follows : 


Truckers shall do general labouring work.. 
Clerical work of any description will not be 
demanded of this class of worker while rated 
as a trucker. 


The men claimed that this clause defined 
the duties of truckers and brought: the 
lumber yard employees under the classi- 
fication of truckers, whereas the Com- 


pany contended that this clause was not 


a definition but an express reservation 
at the instance of the Company, making 
it possible for them to call upon men 
usually handling trucks to do whatever 
general labour might be required of 
them, and that the lumber yard em- 
ployees could only be classed as common 
labourers, the men ‘on the other hand 
contending that their employment re- 
quired skill beyond that of a common 
labourer, and that they could only be 
classified as truckers. Decisions bearing 
upon this point handed out at various 
times by the United States Railroad La- 
bour Board and Boards of Adjustment 
were filed on both sides. | 


The suggestion of the Board that a 


new classification of lumber yard em- 
ployees in the Stores Department should. 
be agreed upon in some form of classi- 
fied labour incorporating this additional 
classification in the schedule and making 
same retroactive was finally adopted by 
both sides and made the basis of the set- 
tlement set out in the letters inter- 
changed between the parties, copies of 
which are forwarded herewith. 


The position of both parties was fairly 
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and ably maintained by the respective 
representatives, and the Board is pleased 
to record the friendly spirit which pre- 
vailed throughout. 


We, the members of the Board, have 
the honour to be 


Your obedient servants, 


(Sed.) R.. W. Crate, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) C. BE. Daron, 
(Sed.) THos. J. Murray. 


Winnipeg, Man., 
June 2, 1921. 
\ ' 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, Victory Lodge, No. 1326. 


Winnipeg, June 1, 1921. 


Mr, A. E. Cox, 
General Storekeeper, 
Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg. 
Dear Sir,— 


Confirming the arrangement arrived at with 
you to-day, concerning the dispute which has 
been before the Board of Conciliation, it is 
understood that a new classification is to be 
added to the existing schedule, and it is to be 
ealled Sorters and Labourers. This classifica- 
tion is to include those employed in and around 
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lumber yard at Fort Rouge Stores, and their 
duties are to-be loading and unloading cars of 
lumber, rails and scraps. It is to be provided 
that these employees will not be called upon to 
work in or around the General Stores. The 
rate for this classification is to be 5144c. per 
hour for the first six months and 53c. per hour 
thereafter. 


It is further understood that the employees 
who were laid off on or about the 8th day of 
December last, and who subsequently were taken 
on again, are to.be paid at the regular truckers’ 
rates, viz.: 5714¢. and 59c. per hour from the 
time they were so laid off, until they again 
commenced to receive truckers’ rates. 


_ All the new employees who have been engaged 

in the lumber yard since the 8th day of Decem- 
ber last shall be paid at the new rates above 
mentioned, viz.: 5144 and 53c. per hour from 
the date of employment. It is further under- 
stood that the existing schedule shall be con- 
sidered as amended to incorporate the foregoing 
arrangement, and that the new classification 
and new rates above mentioned shall form the 
basis for negotiating rates of pay for lumber 
yard employees in connection with the next 
schedule. 


Confirming the foregoing outline of our ar- 
rangement. 
For the Employees, 


(Sgd.) EDWIN T. HEELIS, 
Chairman, Committee. 


For the Company, 
(S¢d.) | A. EH. COX, 
General Storekeeper, Western Lines. 





Report of Eoard in Dispute between the Toronto and York Radial Company and 
certain of its employes on the Metropolitan, Mimico and Scarboro Divisions 


AREPORT was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Toronto and York Radial Com- 
pany and certain of its employees on the 
Metropolitan, Mimico and Scarboro Di- 
visions, being linemen, wiremen, train 
despatchers, operators, etc., members of 
the Toronto Branch of the Canadian 
Hlectrical Trades Union. The Board was 
composed as follows: Mr. A. Purvis, 
Toronto, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Messrs. F. 
H. McGuigan, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation from 
the Company, and Louis Braithwaite, 
nominee of the employees. The report 


was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
McGuigan, who were not favourable to 
the consideration of the employees’ de- 
mands at the present time. Mr. Braith- 
waite did not concur in this view and 
presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between The Toronto and York 
Radial Company (employer), and cer- 
tain of its employees on the Metropo- 
litan, Mimico and Scarboro Divisions, 
being linemen, wiremen, operators, 
dispatchers (train), section foremen, 
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-sectionmen, etc., being members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades. Union, 
Toronto Branch (employees). 


Toronto June 27, 1921. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you to enquire into 
the difference between the above parties, 
composed of Messrs. Allan Purvis, chair- 
man, F. H. McGuigan, representing the 
Company, and Louis Braithwaite, repre- 
senting the employees, has the honour to 
and respectfully submits the following: 


On March 8 last representatives of the 
employees submitted a draft of an agree- 
ment covering working conditions and 
rates of pay to Mr. W. H. Moore, man- 
ager of the Company, requesting’ a meet- 
ing, which was granted, and a committee 
of the employees met Mr. Moore and Su- 
perintendent Wilson on March 22. After 
presentation of the employees’ demands, 
Mr. Moore declined to enter into any 
agreement, giving as his reason the pend- 
ing change in the ownership of the rail- 
way, which had previously been ar- 
ranged. 


The Employees’ Committee protested 
against delay on this ground, claiming 
sthat the change of ownership might not 
be consummated for several months. 


At the preliminary meeting of the 
Board on June 15 to discuss and con- 
sider methods of procedure, by reason of 
the Company’s refusal to be a party to 
the request for a board of conciliation, it 
was decided that such representatives of 


the Company as necessary for a complete - 


understanding should be present at the 
hearings. Invitations were, therefore, 
extended to Messrs. Moore and Wilson, 
who kindly consented to attend. 


At the opening ofthe enquiry on June 
16, Messrs. W. H. Moore and C. L. 
Wilson represented the Company, and 
Messrs. J. T. Gunn, B. Pennock and J. 
Black, the employees. 


Mr. Moore stated that his Company’ 8 


position was substantially as recited in) 


his letter to the Deputy Minister of La- 


bour on April 11 last, marked Exhibit 
‘*A’’ attached to this report. 


At the request of Mr. Moore, Mr. Pope | 


secretary of the Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion for Ontario, was also present, al- 
though having no direct connection with 
the proceedings, but will have an active 
interest as soon as the change of owner- 
ship occurs. He was, therefore, allowed 
to address the Board, during which he 
emphatically endorsed the position taken 
by Mr. Moore against entering into an 


agreement until the transfer of the pro- - 


perty was completed. 
After stating the attitude of the Com- 


pany, these officers asked leave to with-— 


draw, as they did not desire to partici- 
pate in the proceedings under the cir- 
cumstances. This was granted, but later, 
the Board, finding it necessary that rep- 
resentatives of the Company should be 
present, it was arranged with Messrs. 
Wilson and Boyd to attend. 


It seems important to state that no 
agreement governing working conditions 


or rates of pay has ever existed between’ 


the Company and its employees, the offi- 
cers having always dealt with the em- 
ployees individually, and it is gratifying 
to note that, although recent requests for 
increases have not all been complied 


with, the relations between them have 


not been affected, but remain as amicable 
and friendly as heretofore. 


The employees, however, contend that 
their wages are mueh lower and hours of 
service longer than similar positions with 
other electric companies operating in and 
adjacent to the city of Toronto, and that 
their wages should be proportionate to 
the cost of living and the service required 
of them, without fully considering the 
ability of the Company to meet their de- 
mands, either from resources or earnings. 


The Company submitted a copy of its 
financial return for the years 1919 and 
1920, marked Exhibit ‘‘B.’’ Upon this 
showing they claim they have over- 
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reached the limit in the matter of in- 
creased wages, as the operations of: the 
past two years show serious deficits re- 
sulting from the limitation of rate of 
passenger fares to two cents per mile, 
under the Ontario Railway Act, dated 
1906... (Exhibit \* C2’). 


Exhibit ‘‘D’’ shows working hours per 
day and rates of wages in 1914 and 1921, 
also proposed demands. 


The working conditions of the agree- 
ment submitted embody many of the pre- 
vailing practices on this railway, the 
most Important differences appearing 
under the headings ‘‘Shift Employees’’ 
and ‘‘General Employees’’ which pro- 
vide an eight-hour day for the former 
and nine-hour day for the latter, with a 
largely increased premium for overtime, 
namely, time and one half and double 
time. The clauses referred to are shown 
in Exhibit ‘‘E’’ Nos. 1 and 3, and 1 and 
2 respectively. The employees’ repre- 
sentatives submitted copies of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE in support of their de- 
mands showing awards of working con- 
ditions and rates of pay made by Boards 
dealing with similar disputes on other 
electric railways in Ontario. On the 
Toronto and York Radial railway the 
prevailing practice is eight, nine, ten 
and twelve hours, with straight time paid 
for overtime. 


The employees examined did not press 
very strongly for reduction in hours, 
although they stated that a shorter 
working day would be preferable. 


When certain of the employees re- 
quested an increase in wages, hours of 
work were increased in lieu of same, 
thereby increasing their earnings pro- 
portionately. In some eases they are 
paid for more hours than actually work- 
ed; for instance, if time consumed over 
a working day is fifteen minutes, time 
paid for is not less than one hour. In 
the case of outside workers, after the 
day’s work is started, should bad weather 
stop the work, they are paid for a full 
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day. This applies to hourly men as well 
as monthly men. 


In the matter of two weeks’ leave of 
absence with full pay each year for 
monthly men, the company have in the 
past granted this, and it was shown that 
in many cases men working on hourly 
rates were paid for time off sick, and ar- 
rangements made for leave of absence 
for short periods in the same manner to 
many of the older employees, although 
having no general rule or agreement to 
do so, all such cases being dealt with on 
their merits. : 


The number of employees is neces- 
sarily limited owing to the varying ser- - 
vice, and occasionally results in over- 
lapping of duties, as for instance, ‘‘spe- 
cial repairmen’’ relieving operators in 
sub-stations, and ‘‘linemen’s helpers’’ 
doing the work of a regular lineman. 
This interchange of duties evidently re- 
sults to mutual advantage. 


While the Board recognizes the fact 
that the employee is entitled to-wages 
which will enable himself and family to 
live in reasonable comfort, to which 
every workman is justified in aspiring, 
we are called upon to decide a difference 
between a public utility company and its 
employees, surrounded by difficulties re- 
sulting from the limitations as previcus- 
ly outlined. Our conclusions must, there- 
fore, be based on the evidence submitted, 
and, after giving very careful considera- 


‘tion to same, we are of the opinion that 


the employees’ demands should not be 
considered at the present time, and that 
no change should be made in existing 
working conditions or rates of pay. 


Mr. Louis Braithwaite, representing 
the employees, not fully concurring, will 
submit minority report. 


(Sgd.) A. Purvis, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) F. H. McGuiaan, 
Representing the Company. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of differ- 
ences between the Toronto and York 
Radial Railway Company (employer), 
and its employees, being linemen, oper- 
ators, bonders, wiremen, armature 
winders, substation repairmen and sec- 
tion men, members of the Canadian 
Electr ical Trades Union, ‘Toronto 
Branch (employees). 


The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir,— 


I cannot concur in the report made 
by my colleagues on the Board of Concil- 
iation established to deal with this dis- 
pute, and I reject in toto the reasons ad- 
vanced by them for making the recom- 
mendations contained in the report. 


Evidence was given by officers of the 
Company on the first day of the public 
sittings of the Board why they objected 
to being a party to the Board, namely, 
that the circumstances under which they 
are, due to the impending change in the 
ownership of the road, prevent them 
from doing anything in the matter of in- 
ereased wages or reduced hours. 


This was also contained in letters sent 
by Mr. W. H. Moore to the Department, 
and copies of which were forwarded to 
each member of the Board. 


To argue, then, as my colleagues do, 
that the peculiar situation prevents them 
from making any recommendations to 
settle the dispute is in my opinion a farce 
of the Act, for if that view were correct, 
the Board should not have proceeded to 
take evidence from the employees and 
the management as it was a waste of time 
and an expense to the taxpayer. 


In my opinion, the duty of the Board 
is clearly outlined in Section 23 of the 
_ Act, which states ‘‘In every case where a 

dispute is duly referred: to a Board it 
shall be the duty of the Board to endea- 
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vour ‘to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute and the Board may 
make all such suggestions and do all such 
things as it deems right and proper for 
inducing the parties to come to a fair 


and amicable settlement of the dispute.’’ 


The action of my colleagues merely 
amounts to an evasion of their responsi- 


& 
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bility in this respect, as no effort was | 


made by them to bring about an amicable 
settlement between the two parties, and 
their recommendations leave the dispute 
in the same position as it was prior to 
the establishment of the Board which, I 
submit, in my opinion, is not in accord 
with the spirit or the letter of the Act, 
and will not be conducive to either indus- 
trial harmony or increased. public belief 
in the efficacy of the Act. 


The evidence submitted by the em- 
ployees, and admitted by the manage- 
ment to be substantially correct, showed 
a somewhat startling state of affairs. 
The hours worked by the employees in- 
volved vary from forty-eight (48) hours 
per week to, in certain cases, an average 
of eighty-four (84) hours per week, ex- 
cluding overtime. One man’s evidence 
showed ninety-six (96) hours normally 
one week and“seventy-two (72) hours 
normally the following week, the differ- 
ence being due to a continuous twenty- 
four (24) hour shift to allow for change 
of shifts at each week end. 


Evidence submitted by the employees 
showed that in certain cases employees 
had received four (4) cents per hour in- 
crease in the period 1914 to the present 
time, and that, when the management 
were requested by the employees to give 
an increase of wages, the only way the 
management could see their way clear 
was by increasing the men’s hours at the 
same rate of pay. This was done and 
men who were working fifty-six (56) 
hours per week were increased to eighty- 
four (84) hours per week, similar proce- 
dure taking place in the case of an em- 
ployee who left the service of the com- 
pany in 1916 to go overseas and who at 
the time of his leaving received pay at 
the rate of thirty-five (35) cents per hour. 
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Upon returning from overseas three 
years and nine months later and going 
back to his position with the Company he 
was placed at the same hourly rate, no 
allowance. being made for the increased 
cost of living during the period he was 
away. 


Upon making complaint to the man- 
agement he was unable to support his 
family on the wages paid, his hours were 
increased from an eight-hour shift to a 
twelve-hour, at the same hourly rate. It 
was admitted by the Company’s repre- 
sentative before the Board that these 
arrangements whereby the men received 


more money did not cost any additional’ 


expenditure to the Company as it was 
merely dividing three men’s work and 
wages between two men. 


The evidence contained in the Lasour 
GazettE of August, 1920, and Septem- 
ber, 1920, shows, in the case of the local 
Toronto Hydro system wage rates for the 
same class of labour are nearly double 
and a much less number of hours work 
per week; for the Toronto Street rail- 
way and the Toronto Niagara Power 
Company approximately the same wage 
rates as obtain on the Hydro, and in the 
August GAZETTE the report of a Board 
dealing with the dispute between the 
Toronto Suburban Railway and its em- 
ployees awarded considerably higher 
hourly rates to the same class of labour 
employed thereon. 


It should be pointed out that the To- 
‘ronto Suburban railway is a similar rail- 
way to the Toronto and York Radial, as 
it consists of a radial railway running 
from Toronto through several towns and 
villages within fifty miles of Toronto. 
The Toronto and York railway also runs 
from Toronto through several towns and 
villages within fifty-five miles from To- 
ronto, and is subjected to the same cli- 
matic strains and operating conditions. 


The evidence shows in general the 
wage rates of the Toronto Suburban rail- 
way vary from seven and a half to twen- 
ty-four cents per hour higher than in the 
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Toronto and York Radial railway, and I 
therefore recommend that the rates as 
near at present in force on the Toronto 
Suburban railway be adopted by both 
employees and employer in this dispute 
aS a means of providing a fair and just 
settlement to both parties, and will, in 
my belief, lead to greater harmony and 
efficiency in the operation of the railroad. 


The rates on the Toronto Suburban 
railway are as follows: 


TORONTO SUBURBAN RAILWAY: 


Line foreman 74c. per hour. 


ore oe cee ese ean eo 


AARPOTSUCAMIAG SNe MT ae Nab 69e. oe 
Dinemen/s:| helpers) 4 see wh. ways DAC. na 
POV Cats ee Mi ne kee Aa 8 69c. i 


Sub-station operators $155 per month for 
week of 63 hours, or 50c. per hour. 


DSC ELOL LOTENION |). gid) s a hers $120 per month, 

MeCEIONU DIO Soe iu eel mae at 45¢. per hour. 
TORONTO STREET RAILWAY AND HybRo: 

Wiremen and repair men..... 79c. per hour. 

AYPMALULE WINGCES: Here oon als Goes ua 

Armature winders, helpers... 45¢. §§ 
TORONTO SUBURBAN RAILWAY: 


Train despatchers 
(On steam railways, $220, up). 


General labourer 45¢. per hour. 


All overtime after the normal working 
day be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half, except on Sundays and _ holidays, 
when overtime rates be paid at the rate 
of time and three-quarters. 


Regarding the change of hours asked 
for, I recommend that all those at present 
working on an eight-hour basis remain 
as they are and that lnemen, bonders, 
armature winders, wiremen, substation 
repair men, section men and general la- 
bour be placed on a nine-hour basis; and 
I recommend that, in the case of the 
operators who are at present on a twelve- 
hour day, seven-day week basis, provi- 
sion be made for reliefs so that each em- 
ployee affected shall receive one day off 
in seven (7); and further, that the ques- 
tion of reduction in hours, in confor- 
mity with the practice with other elee- 
trical companies in this district, from a 
twelve-hour basis be taken up by a com- 
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mittee of the employees or representa- 
tives and the present management or the 
incoming management to see if possible 
whether a reduction in the enormous 
number of hours worked by certain of 
these employees cannot be made consis- 
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tently with the good and efficient opera- 
tion of the road. . 


All of which I have the honour to sub- 
mit, this ———~day of June, 1921. 
(Sed.) Louis BrairHwaltE, 
Member representing the employees. 








Report of Board in Dispute between the Algoma Eastern Railway, Sudbury, Ont., 
and certain of its employees 


REPORT was received from the Board 

established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Algoma Eastern Railway, Sud- 
bury, Ont., and certain of its employees 
of various classes, members of Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour. The 
Board was composed as follows: Rev. 
Father Brennan, Espanola, Ont., chair- 
man, and Messrs. Basil Cmpbell, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Fred Bancroft, 
Oakville, Ont. The report was unani- 
mous and was accompanied by advice 
that an amicable working agreement had 
been effected as a result of the Board’s 
efforts. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between The Algoma Eastern 
Railway Company (employer), and its 
employees of various classes, members 
of Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of 
Labour (employees). 


To the Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you to enquire into 
the dispute between the Algoma Eastern 
Railway Company and its employees, as 
outlined above, held its first sitting in 
the Court House in Sudbury, June 17, 
1921. 


The Algoma Eastern Railway was re- 
presented before the Board by C. Me- 


Crea, M.P.P., Solicitor of the Com- 
pany, and W. H. Farrell, General Mana- 
ger of the Company, and the employees 
were represented by W. H. Harper, In- 
ternational Officer of the Men’s Organi- 
zation, F. C. Benson, President, and J. 
Ross, Secretary of the Men’s Organiza- 
tion. 


The chairman of the Board at the be- 
einning of the sitting, after conference 
with the other members of the Board, 
urged both parties to confer and see if a 
mutual settlement could be reached with- 


out the Board having to go into the en-| 


quiry. Both parties agreed to meet in 
conference and did so, but reported later 
in the day that they were unable to reach 
any agreement. The members of the 
Board thereupon decided to hear the 
evidence from both parties. 


The representatives of the Company 
presented evidence giving reasons why 
the Company desired to reduce the em- 
ployees’ wages. The representatives of 
the employees presented their case and 
strongly argued against the proposed re- 
duction. The employees’ representative 


suggested to the Company, that, in as . 


much as they were enjoying standard 
rates of wages for railway services, they 
would be agreeable to accept whatever 
decision was arrived at between the Can- 
adian Railway Association and the Em- 
ployees’ Organizations as a result of the 
conferences which are taking place in 
Montreal. The representatives of the 
Company asked for further time to con- 
sult other officials connected with the 
Company regarding the men’s proposal. 
The Board, with the consent of both 
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parties, adjourned to give the Company 
time to consider the proposal. The 
chairman, on June 28, received from the 
Company a letter in which the Company 
accepted the proposal made by the men. 
The Board met again in Sudbury on 
July 4 to consider the whole situation, 
and at this session the men’s represen- 
tatives placed in possession of the Board 
their written acceptance of the proposal 
which they had made to the Company. 
The members of the Board, therefore, 
attach to this report the letter: of the 
Company and the letter of the men’s 
representatives showing mutual accept- 
ance of the men’s proposal, constituting 
the agreement whereby the present dis- 
pute is settled, pending the decision as 
outlined. - 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Rev. FarHer BRENNAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) FRep. BANCROFT, 
Board Member. 


(Sed.) Bast B, CAMPBELL, 
Board Member. 


McCrea & Valin, 
Barristers, Solicitors, 
Notaries, etc. 


Offices, Young Block, 
Sudbury, Ontario, 
June 28, 1921. 


Revd. Fr. Brennan, 
Chairman, Conciliation Board, 
Espanola. 


Reverend and Dear Sir,— 


When your Conciliation Board adjourned on 
the 17th inst., there were certain matters which 
I promised to take up with the management of 
the Algoma Hastern Railway, with a view of 
arranging amicable settlement of this dispute. 
_ Mr. Harper, representing the men, offered to 
accept, on their behalf, whatever reduction was 
made general throughout the Dominion in res- 
pect to this class of employees, and which is 
now being considered by representatives of men 
and companies at a conference in Montreal, 
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I am pleased. to advise you that I have been 
authorized to notify your Board that the Al- 
goma Hastern Railway is agreeable to a de- 
cision by your Board, finding that the decrease 
in respect to scale of wages of the men con- 
cerned in this dispute should be that decided 
upon between other railways and their men at 
the said conference in Montreal, or as subse- 
quently accepted by the Board, to be effective 
when and as applied to other railways in Can- 
ada. 


Please accept for yourself and other members 
of the Board. my appreciation of your efforts 
to bring about this amicable adjustment of the 
matter. 

I shall be pleased to have copy of your find- 
ing and award, in due course, to conclude this 
matter. 

Yours very truly. 


(Sgd.) C. McCREA. 


International Association of Machinists. 
Sudbury, Ont., July 4th, 1921. 


Rev. Fr. Brennan, 
Chairman, Conciliation Board, 
Algoma Eastern Railway, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Reverend and Dear Sir,— 


As the representative of Division No. 4 Rail- 
way Employees of the American Federation of 
Labour, before said Conciliation Board, on be- 
half of the Federated Car and Shop Trades on 
the Algoma Eastern Railway, I am willing to 
accept the conditions decided upon by the Com- 
mittee representing Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees, -of the American Federation of 
Labour, and the Canadian Railway Association 
of Canada, and that said conditions become ef- 
fective on the Algoma Eastern Railway on the 
same date as on the other Canadian Railways. 

This is in conformity with agreement signed 
by representatives of the men and company 
on October 19th, 1920, and is the proposal made 
to the company before this Conciliation Board 
and accepted by the company in a letter to the 
Board dated June 28th, 1921. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) H. W. HARPER, 
“(Sgd.) J. ROSS, 
(Sgd.) F. C. BENSON. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Ottawa Gas Company and certain of 
its employees 


REPORT was received from the Board 

established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Ottawa Gas Company and 
certain of its employees, being members 
of Federal Labour Union, No. 16517, 
American Federation of Labour. The 
Board was composed as follows: Mr. J. 
EK. Caldwell, City View, Ont., appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. George D. Kelley and Wil- 
ham Lodge, Ottawa, nominees of the 


Company and employees respectively. 


The report was unanimous and contained 
recommendations as to incréased wages. 
These findings, it is understood, were ac- 
cepted by both parties concerned, al- 
though certain reservations were made 
by the Company. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between the Ottawa Gas Com- 
pany and certain of its employees. 


Ottawa, June 28, 1921. 


To the Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Re Ottawa Gas Co. and certain of its 
employees. 


Sir,— 

The Board appointed to investigate 
the dispute between the above parties as 
set out in the application to your De- 
partment under date of May 11, 1921, 
was duly convened on the 18th day of 
June, anid subsequently met for the hear- 
ing of evidence or discussion of the mat- 
ters involved on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 20th, 22nd and 23rd days of 
June. Evidence on behalf of the em- 
ployees was given by Messrs. F. W. 
McRae, C. W. Lewis, A. D. Dear and G. 
Barclay. The case of the Company was 
presented by Mr. A. A. Dion, its General 
Manager. 


The Board visited the Company’s. 
plant and was impressed with its opera- 
tions, efficiency and with the provisions 
made for the safety and comfort of the 
employees. It was gratifying to the 
Board to learn that the friendly and har- 
monious relations hitherto existing be- 
tween the employees and the Company 
had continued during the past year. 
After hearing the evidence and taking 
fully into consideration the general ex- 
isting conditions, and particularly those 
gvoverning the service of the employees of 


~ the Company, the Board recommends. 


that the following schedule of wages be: 

paid, all of the said rates of pay to apply 

to the employees now concerned and to- 

date as of July 1, 1921: 

Firtine DEPT. | 
Chief Fitter 
Meter Repairers 
Troublemen, Tinsmiths and others 

getting 60c. hour 


PROPOSED WAGES. 


Helpers, Quigg and _ Parker, 
Storekeeper, Clerk and man 
cleaning offices to remain as 
they are. 

Driver (jd Parrington), Yon 04 ee Oe He 

Driver), Ws) Parting tent. eite eras AO Goan § 

Mains DEpt. 
OP OMI GO Abe co ah ue OR ea te Oe. ie 
PUG ORS. Ya ese deine eacomen Ue eee eee 556 aR 
- Tamping Machine men ........ DoGe rete 

Syphon. tam yok esa bere SOG ees 

BAe ag bch N82 My UR ey NA DUG LO 

Prag ky Dr tyer cle biae eves Gre etal DOG.) 2 

Helpers, Roberts and Picknell..45¢. ‘° 

Labourers to remain as they are. 

Gas WoRKS. 

PEO ONE h. SFT ei ae toe ene DSGar hy 

Curlers I am MeN ate lain ee Doe.) i he 

Eixhauster. Memo oo cts) tte anes tee O46. 5,88 

Conveyor Attendant ........./.54¢e ‘6 

Bovlers Mey 220000 Meare, 60EF ee 

Machiniot i) au chiens cae Peete G56. uae 

DelpherOneratonsieuciva stoi te 60e.,0 248 

DCT LEOT Wetehe 2) « oni ner Mena Ae Ace Doe. ote 

Hopwood, Utility man ......... DIG hn 

Pitcher, Fitter’s helper ........ 50Gn! et 

Slack, (Utility/man wipitahe sw Geie HOettae* 

* Blacksmith i Si eile mustateeturlun iy Ua 
open 61 C2) 1125 Wp Of) MRR SS PC $3.70 a day. 

COKGUDEVOTS (tien ees fe gels eae 40¢. an hour.. 


Coke Drivers shall have Saturday 
afternoons off with pay in July 
August and September. 

Mardmen ivi ersatvan eae et ae aut LLM aL 
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With the exception of coke drivers a 
week’s work shall consist of 44 hours; 5 
days at 8 hours and 1 day at 4 hours 
from May 15 to September 15, but this 
shall not apply to men engaged in con- 
tinuous operation or such necessary work 
on Saturday afternoon as may be re- 
required from ‘‘trouble men.”’ 


This recommendation shall not extend 
to any employees of the Construction 
Foreman of the Company for the time 
being, or other foremen engaged in tem- 


porary construction work on the premi- 


ses of the Company, such men not being 
regular employees of the Company. 


Mr. Lodge feels strongly that the rates 
of wages and agreement should be made 
in its entirety for another term, but, in 
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view of the majority of positions having 
been maintained in this respect and a de- 
sire to aid in the continued harmonious 
relationship, has: joined in signing the 
award. 

‘The Chairman desires to express his 
appreciation of the courtesy extended by 
the Superintendent of the Company and 
the co-operation of the other members of 
the Board in the interests of industrial 
good-will. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) J. BE. CALDWELL, 
Chairman. 


(Sg¢d.) Grores D, KELLEY, 


(Sed.) Wm. Loner, 
Members of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the New Brunswick Power Company, St. 
John, N.B., and certain of its employees 


PRBEORT was received from the Board 

established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the New Brunswick Power Com- 
pany, St. John, N.B., and certain of its 
employees, being motormen and conduc- 
tors, electrical power house employees, 
ete., members of Division No. 663, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 
The Board was composed as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice W. B. 
Chandler, Moncton, N.B., appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Mr. C. W. Burpee, Mc- 
Adam Junction, N.B., appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the employing company, and 
Mr. W. Frank Hathaway, nominee of 
the employees. The report of the Board 
was unanimous and contained certain re- 
commendations with regard to changes 
in working conditions and also as to a de- 
erease in the wages. The award was ac- 
cepted by the employees, but rejected by 
the Company, and a cessation of work 
occurred on June 29. — 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of the 
dispute between the New Brunswick 
Power Company (employers), and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, Division 663 (employees). 


To the Honourable Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour. 


The undersigned members of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed to investigate certain disputes 
between the New Brunswick Power Com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, Division 663, com- 
prising motormen and conductors, elec- 
trical power house employees, gas house 
employees, car barn employees, linemen, 
trackmen and other, beg leave to report 
as follows :— 


That the Board met at the city of 
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Saint John on the 15th day of June in- 
stant, the members having first been 
sworn to the due performance of their 
duties ; 
actual hearing as to the disputes between 
the employer and the employees an at- 
tempt was made by the Board to: bring 
about a settlement of the dispute, and an 
informal conference took place between 
Mr. Percy Thompson, the representative 
of the New Brunswick Power Company, 
and Messrs. Magnus Sinclair and Ira D. 
Farris, the representatives of the em- 
ployees. Quite a lengthy discussion fol- 
lowed, but the parties were unable to 
come to an agreement, and the hearing 
was accordingly proceeded with. Evi- 
dence was adduced on the part of the 
employees, and the statements of the 
representatives of the employees were 
heard. Evidence was adduced by the 
representative of the Company, and 
statements were submitted by him for 
the consideration of the Board, both 
verbal and written. At the close of the 
hearing another attempt was made to 
bring about a settlement, and a meeting 
took place between Mr. Perey Thomson, 
the Manager of the Company, on the one 
hand, and Mr. Sinclair and others, on the 
other hand, representing the employees, 
but at this second conference the parties 
were unable to come to any agreement. 


At the close of the hearing the mem- 
bers of the Board had an opportunity of 
examining the operation of a one-man 
car, which the Company proposes to 
operate upon its railway, and they trav- 
elled some distance on this car in order 
to watch the operation of the car and the 
working of the various appliances with 
which the car is supplied. 


The parties to the dispute having been 
unable to come to any agreement, and no 
settlement of the dispute having been 
arrived at during the course of the re- 
ference, it now becomes our duty to re- 
‘port on this matter, and to make certain 
recommendations for the settlement of 
the dispute between the Company and its 
employees. 
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The principal grounds of dispute and 
difference between the Company and its 
employees as developed at the hearing 
are as follows :— 


1. As to the duration of any agree- 
ment which might be made between the 
Company and its employees, and as to 
changes in any such agreement by either 
party thereto. 


2. The wages to be paid by the Com- 
pany to its employees. 


3. .The operation of one-man cars on 
its railway by the Company. 


On the 15th of June, 1920, an agree- 
ment was made between the New Bruns- 
wick Power Company, of the one part, 
and Division 663, above mentioned, of 
the other part, which agreement provides 
that it shall be binding on both parties 
until June 15th, 1921, and further pro- 
vides that either party desiring a change 
in any article or articles shall notify the 
other party in writing thirty days before 
the expiration of the agreement affecting 
such article or articles. 


It appears that on or about the 12th 
day of May, 1921, the officers of Division 
663, being employees of the Company, 
received a communication signed by the 
General Manager of the Company, which 
communication stated that on June 15th, 
1921, the Company would cancel and ter- 
minate every section of the then present 
working agreement, and would not again 
enter into any agreement as between the 
Company and employees, and the em- 
ployees were further notified by the 
Company that a reduction in wages was 
to be put into effect beginning June 15th, 
1921. Notice was afterwards given by 
the Company by posting up bulletins in 
each department of their properties that 
a new wage scale would come into force 


‘on the 15th day of June, 1921. This new 


proposed wage scale provided for a re- 
duction of about 11 per cent. in the pres- 
ent wage scale, and so far as motormen 
and conductors are concerned the pro- 
posed scale is as follows :— 
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For the first six months ....39 cents per hour. 


For the second six months ..41 ‘° yee 
After the first year ........ i ie ay 
After the second year ...... 0 ai ne 


One-man car operation 5 cents per hour extra. 
Snow work and training students 4 cents per 
hour extra. if 


The Company gave notice that the new 
proposed wage scale would continue for 
an indefinite period, and might be alter- 
ed by the Company on giving the em- 
ployees thirty days’ notice in writing, 
posted on the bulletin board or delivered 
personally. The Company further gave 
notice that, commencing June loth, it 
intended to operate all street cars with 
one man as far as the Company con- 
sidered practicable and advisable. 


The representative of the Company at 
the hearing stated that the Company had 
no wish to make any agreement whatso- 
ever with its employees, and did not in- 
tend to do so, but that its intention was 
to deal with the employees individually 
and without any reference to the Divi- 
sion. There was an attempt made to 
draw up a new agreement between the 
Company and its employees, but it was 
found impossible for them to agree as 
to the terms of this proposed agreement. 


The contentions made by the represen- 
tatives of the employees at the hearing 
were that the proposals of the Company 
were entirely unacceptable to the em- 
ployees. That the employees desired a 
definite agreement which could be al- 
tered on thirty days’ notice from either 
party. That they objected to any re- 
duction in the present scale of wages, 
and they further objected. very strenu- 


ously to the operation by the Company, 


of a one-man car which the Company has 
fitted up and which # proposes to oper- 
ate on the railway, contending that the 
proposed one-man car is unsafe and 
wholly unsatisfactory. 


The Board has carefully considered 
the statements made on either side, and 
the evidence adduced, and, in the ab- 
sence of any settlement between the par- 
ties, it makes the following recommen- 
dations :— 
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1. The Board recommends that the 
agreement made between the Company 
and Division 663, dated June 15th, 1920, 
shall continue in force and effect until 
the 15th day of June, 1922, . without 
change except as to the schedule of wages 
in the said agreement contained. 


2. The Board further recommends in 
view of the reduced cost of living that 
the wages of motormen and conductors 
employed by the Company be reduced 
from 55 cents per hour, the present rate 
for men who have been in the employ- 
ment of the Company for more than two 
years, to 52 cents per hour, and that the 
motormen be paid 5 cents an hour extra 
for operating a one-man car. That all 
other rates of wages in the said schedule 
contained be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as the wages of the men who have 
served for more than two years. 


3. That, if the Company operates 
one-man cars on its railway, the follow- 
ing changes be introduced in the equip- 
ment of the one-man car which the mem- 
bers of the Board have inspected, and 
which car, as they understand, the Com- 
pany proposes to operate on the railway. 
That an electric power device be pro- 
vided by which the rear emergency door 
on the proposed one-man car can be 
opened quickly by the motorman in case 
of accident. The Board considers that 
the rear emergency door as at present 
provided on the proposed one-man car is 


not safe. Also that the present hand 


brake on the front of the car be replaced 
by an air brake, as the Board considers 
that one-man cars to be operated in the 
city of Saint John, where the grades are 
very heavy, should be provided with an 
air brake to be used in case of any emer- 
gency. The proposed one-man car is at 
present fitted with a hand service brake, 
and also with an emergency brake opera- 
ted by a hand wheel. The Board does 
not consider that the present emergency 
brake is sufficient, and therefore recom- 
mends that an air brake should be sub- 
stituted for the present emergency brake. 
he Board feels it necessary to call atten- 
tion to certain provisions in the legisla- 
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tion relating to the New Brunswick 
Power Company. Section 4 of c. 139 of 
the Acts of Assembly of the Province of 
New Brunswick, passed in the year 1920, 
entitled ‘‘An Act relating to the New 
Brunswick Power Company,’’ is as fol- 
lows :— | : 


4, The city may appeal to the Board from 
any act, order or decision of the Company made: 
or done or professing to be made or done in the 
exercise of any power conferred upon the Com- 
pany or its Board of Directors by this or any 
other Act, and to make such order thereupon as 
the Board shall deem necessary, which order 
shall be appealable to the Supreme Court, Ap- 
peal Division. 


Section 6 of the Act above mentioned is 
as follows: 


6. The Board of Directors shall determine 
the extent and character of the Railway, Elec- 
tric and Gas service which the publie conve- 
nience and necessity may require. An appeal 
may be had to the Board from any order of the 
Board of Directors respecting the power to 
over-rule, modify or vary such order of the 
Board of Directors. 


In'the opinion of the Board, under the 
legislation in question, the Common 
Council of the city of Saint John, repre- 
senting the city of Saint John, has the 
right to appeal to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities as to any act, 
order or decision of the Company or as 
to the extent and character of the rail- 
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way, electric and gas service which the 
Company may supply, and it is there- 
fore within the power of the Common 
Council of the city of Saint John to take 
steps to ensure adequate railway, electric 
and gas service by the Company for the 
public in the city of Saint John. The 
Board also calls attention to the pro- 
visions of Section 13 of an Act of As- 
sembly of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, being an Act of Assembly of the 
Province of New Brunswick, being 50th 
Victoria, ec. 33, 1887. Section 13 pro- 
vides that the People’s Street Railway 
Company, referred to. in the last men- 
tioned Act, might make, ordain, estab- 
lish, alter and mend, with the sanction of 
the Common Council of the city of Saint 
John, rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the railway and the ears and 
trains running thereon. This section it 
appears has never been repealed, and it 
may be that under this section the Com- 
mon Council of the city of Saint John 
has control over the rules and regula- 
tions of the present company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this twenty-first day of June, 
1927 


(S¢d.) Wiru1am B. CHANDLER, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) CHartes Wu. Burpes, 


(Sed.) W. Frank! HatTHeway. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


§ EVENTEEN strikes, involving 2,446 

employees were reported as having 
commenced during June) There were 
in existence at some time or other during 
the month 44 strikes, involving ap- 
proximately 8,083 employees. The total 
time loss on account of industrial dis- 
putes was estimated at 161,910 working 


_. days, as compared with 163,520 working 


days in May, 1921, and 185,732 in June, 
1920. The time loss occasioned by the 
17 strikes which began in June was 
43,387 working days, while a loss of 
118,523 working days is charged to the 


CANADA DURING JUNE, 1921 


27 strikes that commenced prior to June. 
Termination was reported in the case 
of nine strikes which commenced prior 
to June. Nine strikes commencing during 
June terminated during the month, 
leaving the following 26 strikes, involving 
5,943 workpeople, on record’ on June 
30: coal miners, South Minto; builders’ 
labourers, Quebec; building trades, 
Hamilton; building trades, Ottawa; 
painters, Sault Ste. Marie; plasterers, 
Winnipeg; plumbers, Moose Jaw, Re- 
gina and Saskatoon; stonecutters, 
Hamilton; stonecutters, Toronto; em- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1921 








*% 


Industry or Occupation. 


LumsBrrine:— , 
Mill workers, Chipman, B.C. TE A 


MInNzEs, Smunrers, Quarrizs, Cray Propucrs, 
Erc.:— 
Mine, mill and tramline workers, Stewart,B.C. 


Coal miners, South Minto, N.B............. 


BuitpIng anp ConsTRUCTION— 
Bricklayers, Calgary, Alta........+0-.+00; 


Building trades, Hamilton, Ont............. 


Building trades, Moose Jaw, Sask.......... 


Painters, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 


Plumbers, Windsor, Ont..........-..es000- 
Stonecutters, Montreal, Que.........-...+.- 
Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont........+.seeeees 
Moerats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES— 
Machinists, Orillia, Ont. coos ss «cn aslele's = ls 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd- 


ney, N.S. 


Patternmakers, Brantford, Ont...........-- 


WoopworKInc— 
Upholsterers, Toronto; Ont....,...0.......- 





Particulars. 





) 
Strikes commencing prior to June, 1921 
Commenced March 14. In protest against a longer working day and 


a reduction in wages. Men returned on employers’ terms; work 
resumed June 1. 





Commenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 
gotiations; work resumed June 3. 


Alleged lockout April 1. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 16. In protest against discrimination against 
union member. Settled by negotiations; work resumed June 7. 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 9. Against a reduction in wages. In’ormation 
received indicates conditions no longer affected. 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Uniterminated.. 


Commenced May 9. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 
gotiations; work resumed June 8. 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 
tiations; work resumed June 14. 


Commenced May 2. For increased wages. Settled by negotiations; 
work resumed June 4. 


Commenced May 4. Alleged strike or lockout. Dispute regarding 
certain working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their! 
| own work and having to divide up other work. Unterminated.. 


Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved 
working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages. Uuterm- 
inated. 


‘Commenced January 24. Against increased hours and a reduction in} 
wages. Unterminated. : 








No. of 


employees 
affected. 


cose eaereeeleeeeeesesoa~ 


300 


122 


ere reseeces| reo reen eo a 


15 


48 


82 


22 


885» 


Time loss: 
in work- 
ing days. 


600 


3,050 


125 


552 


246 


550 


3,750 


200» 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1921—Continued. 














No.of | Time loss 
Particulars. employees | in work- 


Industry or Occupation. 
affected. ing days. 











Pune AND PAPER— 
Machine operators, Thorold, Ont............ Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages and for union 100 2,500 


recognition. Unterminated. 


Paper mill employees, Fort Frances, Ont..... Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Men resumed 229 5,725 
work June 30, pending arbitration. 


Pulp and paper makers, Iroquois Falls, Ont... \Commenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 638 3,828. 
gotiations; work resumed June 8. 


Pulp and paperworkers, Sault Ste. Marie, Es-iCommenced May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 2,000 50,000 
panola and Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 





Printing AND PUBLISHING— 





Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B. C.. RIOD Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 25 625 
terminated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated........... 56 1,400 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced May2. Againstareductionin wages. Unterminated.. 12 300 
Printers, St. Hyacinthe, Que............+-- Commenced May 2. For increased wages. Work resumed June 3. 10 10 
Strikers were replaced by other workers. 
Printers, Vernon, B.C..........-++ aiveie de he Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Work resumed June 27. 12 264 
Strikers were replaced by other workers. 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Halifax,|Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 49 1,225 
N.S. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-|Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 300! 7,500 
milton, Ont. Unterminated 


oops, Liquors anp ToBAcco— 


Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C...... Sat sete Commenced May 31. Men objected to introduction of new 48 1,200 
: machinery, upon which open shop was declareed. Unterminated. 
LEATHER— 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont................. Commenced April 26. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 21 525 


Strikes commencing during June, 1921 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION— 


Builders’ Labourers, Quebec, P.Q........... Commenced June 30. In sympathy with street paving labourers. 40 40 
Unterminated. 
Plasterers, Winnipeg, Man................. Commenced June 4. Against a aaanen in wages. Unterminated. 30 | 660 
Plumbers, Moncton, N.B.............-.--- Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 20 200 
tiation; work resumed June 13. 
Plumbers, Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon,|Commenced Ton 1. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 48 1,200 
Sask. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1921—Continued. 








No. o: Time loss 


Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 





Bouitpine anp Consruction—Continued 
Plumbers, Port Arthur and Fort William,Ont.|Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 19 190 
tiations; work resumed June 13. 


Stonecutters, Calgary, Alta......... ct nen Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- vie uciaders 
gotiations; work resumed June 3. 

Stonecutters, Hamilton, Ont................ Commenced June 4. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 17 425 

Structural iron workers, Montreal, Que...... Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages and refusal of 300 4,800 


company to sign an agreement. Settled by replacement; work 
resumed June 18. 





Structural ironworkers, Quebec, Que........ Commenced June 3. Against a reduction in wages and in sympathy 15 165 
with the Montreal strike. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
June 16. 


Metats, Macainrry AND ConvEYANCES— 
Sheet metal workers, Calgary, Alta......... Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 35 140 
gotiations; work resumed June’6. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que..........----- Commenced June 14. Objection of men to per’orm work that came 25 375 
from Toronto. Unterminated. 


Printers, Ovtews, ODT. f.0 0.2 vse tes sie lela Commenced June . For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 411 10,275. 
terminated. 
Printers, Toronto, Ontie... o..0.+ 26-6 ss0s + Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 875 21,875. 
iF terminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street railway employees, St. John, N-B.....|Commenced June 29. In protest against reduction in wages and cer- 212 424, 
\ tain working conditions. Unterminated. 


Monicipa, EmMPLOyMENT.— 
Labourers, Quebec, Que........--eseereees- Commenced June 24. Against a reduction in wages. The strike was 100 600, 
being settled by replacement of strikers by other workers when it 

was called off. Work resumed June 30. 


Policemen and firemen, Quebec, P.Q........ Commenced June 25. For increased wages. Partially settled by re- 200 900, 
. placement of strikers by other workers and strike was called off. ; 


Work resumed June 29. 








_ MiscELLANEOUs— 
Waiters and waitresses, Ottawa, Ont........ Commenced June 1. For improved working conditions and reinstate- 92 1,104. 
ment of some of the employees. Settled by negotiations; work re- 
sumed June 14. 


SEE ee ee a ee a a Tee re Aen ene rn ae ee ee ee ee 


so 
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ployees of steel and coal companies, 


Sydney; machinists, Orillia; pattern- 
makers, Brantford; upholsterers, To- 
ronto; machine operators, Thorold; 


pulp and paper makers, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Espanola, and Sturgeon Falls; com- 
positors, Montreal; compositors, Van- 
eouver; photo engravers, Montreal; 
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photo engravers, Ottawa; printers, Ot- 
tawa; printers, Toronto; printers, book- 
binders and pressmen, Halifax; type- 
setters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ham- 
ilton; cigarmakers, Vancouver; shoe- 


workers, Toronto; and street railway 
employees, St. John. 


Disputes by Industries 


HE following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in 
-which they appear in the statistical table. 
A brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


BUILDING AND Construction. — This 
group indicated greater strike activity 
during the month than any other group. 
Seventeen strikes were in effect, involv- 
ing 2,022 employees, with an estimated 
time loss of 42,740 working days. In 
Hamilton, the strike of the building 
trades was unterminated. In Ottawa the 
general strike was settled during the 
month as far as carpenters, painters, en- 
-gineers and paperhangers were concern- 
ed, but in the other trades the strike was 
still partly in effect. Three hundred 
structural iron workers in Montreal were 
-on strike for two weeks in protest against 
a wage reduction. Other strikes which 
commenced during the month in this 
group were: builders’ labourers at Que- 
‘bec; plasterers at Winnipeg; plumbers 
at Moncton; plombers at Moose Jaw, Re- 
‘gina and Saskatoon; plumbers at Port 
Arthur and Fort William; stonecutters 
at Calgary; stonecutters at Hamilton; 
‘structural ironworkers at Quebec. 


Putp AND Paprer.—At the end of the 
month negotiations were apparently in 
aprogress toward a settlement of the strike 
of pulp and paper employees which was 
international in its scope. In Canada, 
the mills affected at Fort Frances, Iro- 
quois Falls and the Sault Ste. Marie dis- 
trict had resumed partial operations or 
were preparing to do so. 
‘began during the second week in May 
and were in protest against decreased 
-wage schedules. This question is now 


These strikes. 


reported as being negotiated by the inter- 
national unions and the various com- 
panies, 


PRINTING AND PuBLISHING.—Mention 
was made in the June issue of the La- 
BOUR GazETTE (page 770) of the strikes 
in this group throughout Canada and 
the United States to enforce the 44-hour 
week. While this was the general objec- 
tive of the strikes in all centres,- still 
each strike contained other elements of 
dispute, chiefly involving wage increases. 
In Toronto, 875 printers were on strike, 
according to one union report, while 
other reports place the number close to 
1,500. Here, the former rate for printers 
was $35.20 per week of 48 hours. Be- 
sides the 44-hour week, the employees’ 
demands were reported to include a min- 
imum of $44 per week, while the employ- 
ers as represented by the Toronto Typo- | 
thetee were willing to offer $36 for a 48- 
hour week or $33 for a 44-hour week. 
In Ottawa, 411 typos, pressmen and 
binders struck on June 1 for the 44-hour 
week plus an increase of from $35 per 
week (the former rate) to $44 per week 
and $45 per week for pressmen. In' Mont- . 
real, on June 14, 25 compositors in one 
office struck in protest against perform- 


ing work that was alleged to have come 


from Toronto. On June 30, the general 
contract which ruled in Montreal ex- 
pired, and a strike seemed imminent 
there. For all Canada during the month 
the approximation for this group was 10 
strikes, involving 1,775 employees with 
an estimated time loss of 43,849 working 
days. 


TRANSPORTATION.—At St. John, N.B., 
212 street railway employees struck, or 
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were locked out, on June 29, in protest 
against a proposed reduction in wages 
and certain working conditions. This 
dispute dates back to the previous month 
when the company, it is alleged, gave 
notice of its intention not to renew the 
expiring agreement. It proposed to 
operate a one-man street railway sys- 
tem and to put into effect a new schedule 
of rates, entailing a varying reduction. 
A Board of Conciliation, appointed un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, reeommended a reduction of 2 
eents per hour. The award of the Board 
was not acceptable to the company. A 
stoppage in work followed and the dead- 
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lock was unbroken at the end of the 
month. 


MuNIcIPAL EMPLOYMENT.—At Quebec, 
the police and firemen, in the employ of 
the city, struck on June 25, for a salary 
increase of 25 per cent. About 200 em- 
ployees were involved. The strike was 
only of four days’ duration, and when 
the municipality began to replace the 
strikers by unemployed men, the strike 
was called off. One day previous to this 
strike, 100 municipal street labourers in 
Quebec struck against a reduction of 7% 
eents per hour, but by the end of the 
month the strike had terminated, due to 
the rapid replacement of the strikers by 
other labourers unemployed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DUBBING 
MAY, 1921 


THE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during May, 1921,based on re- 
turns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the June issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in May, was 65, 
as compared with 44 in the previous 
month, and 204 in May, 1920. In these 
new disputes about 34,000 workpeople 
were directly involved, and 2,000 indi- 
rectly involved (1.e., thrown out of work 
at the establishments where the disputes 
occurred, though not themselves parties 
to the disputes). 


The national dispute in the coal-min- 
ing industry continued during May. In 
addition, over 16,000 workpeople were in- 
volved either directly or indirectly, in 
59 other disputes which began before 
May, and were still in progress at the be- 
ginning of that month. The total num- 
ber of disputes in progress in May was 
thus 125, involving about 1,152,000 work. 
people, and resulting in a loss, during 
May, of over 23,000,000 days. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 
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Buildingaee es 10 23 33 9.000 104,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
WO Sie et enh ar ce 12 1 13 | 1,104,000 | 22,583.000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding.} 10 15 25 10,000 120,000 
Tang poni. ss... eee 1 10 11 20,000 227,000 
Other Trades....... 27 16 43 9,000 121,000 
Total, May, 1921...| 60 65 125 | 1,152,000 | 23.155.000 
Total, April, 1921...| 54 44 98 | 1,176,000 | 23,392,000 
Total, May, 1920...| 80 204 84 138,000 | 1.169,000 








Causres.—Of the 65 new disputes, 38, 
directly involving nearly 23,000 work- 
people arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 13, directly involving nearly 
1,000 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
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tions; 6, directly involving about 9,000 
workpeople, in sympathy with the miners 
involved in the national coal mining dis- 
ute; and 8, directly involving nearly 
1,000 workpeople, on other questions. 
Resutts.—During May settlements 
were effected in the case of 85 new dis- 
putes, directly involving about 14,000 
workpeople, and 17 old disputes, directly 
involving about 4,000 workpeople. Of 
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these disputes, 11, directly involving 
nearly 1,000 workpeople, were settled in 
favour of the workpeople; 27, directly 
involving about 18,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 14, direct- 
ly involving about 4,000 workpeople, 
were compromised. In the case of 10 
disputes, directly involving over 1,000 
workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 





THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


THE course of the coal strike in Great 

Britain has been reported in the last 
three issues of the Lanour GazertTse. In 
the June issue, the Government pro- 
posals were outlined, and it was stated 
that the month of May had closed with 
both parties considering these last meth- 
ods of settlement put forward by the 
Government. 


On June 3, the coal owners, through 
the Central Committee of the Mining As- 
sociation, informed the Prime Minister 
that they had considered the proposals. 
Their reply was more in the nature of an 
interpretation of the proposals than. a 
definite acceptance or refusal; but they 
made it clear that no progress toward a 
settlement could be made if the miners 
persisted in demands for a national pool 
and a national settlement of wages. 


On the same day, June 3, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, after hearing from all the districts, 
rejected the Government’s proposals en- 
tirely. The Government, in reply, inti- 
mated that its offer of £10,000,000 to the 
coal mining industry could not remain 
open indefinitely, and that it would be 
withdrawn within fourteen days unless 
a settlement had been reached. 


After this announcement by the Gov- 
ernment, the coal owners invited the 


Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation to meet them in joint con- 
ference in order that an effort might be 
made to reach a settlement within the 
time limit of fourteen days. Joint meet- 
ings were held on June 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
when, after a detailed discussion, it was 
decided that the owners’ wage terms to- 
gether with the proposals of the Govern- 
ment should be submitted to a ballot vote 
of every miner. The questions upon 
which the miners voted were as follows: 


(1) Are you in favour of fighting on for the 
principles of the Nationa] Wages Board and 
National Pool, with loss of Government subsidy 
of £10,000,000 for wages if no settlement by the 
18th June, 1921? 


(2) Are you in favour of accepting the Gov- 
ernment’s and owners’ terms as set forth on the 
back of this ballot paper? 


At the back of the ballot paper there 
appeared the following summary :— 


The Government and owners, having definite- 
ly rejected the principles of the National Wages 
Board and National Pool, now offer the terms 
fully set out below. You are now asked to say 
whether you will continue the fight for the 
National Wages Board and the National Pool, 
or accept the terms offered by the Government 
and owners. The Government offer of £10,000,- 
000 grant in aid of wages referred to below is 
to be withdrawn on June 18 unless an agree- 
ment is arrived at by that date. 


TEMPORARY PERIOD. 
The Government offer £10,000,000 to prevent 


large reductions in wages where reductions are 
necessary. First reduction not to exceed 2s, 
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per shift for all workers of 16 years and up- 
wards, and ls. per shift for workers below 16 
years. No further reductions until August 1. 


PERMANENT SCHEME—OWNERS’ PROPOSALS. 


National Board to fix principles for guidance 
of districts. Board to be comprised of equal 
number of representatives of both sides, with 
independent chairman. The parties have al- 
ready agreed to the principle that profits shall 
only be a fixed percentage of wages paid. 

The Board to fix the amount of the percent- 
age of profits to wages. The Board to fix the 
amount of new standard. 

In this connection the owners have offered as 
a standard wage the total wages paid in July, 
1914, plus district additions to standards, plus 
the percentage for pieceworkers caused by the 
reduction of hours from eight to seven, and a 
minimum percentage of 20 per cent. added 
thereto. The minimum percentage to continue 
until June, 1922. 

The Board will also fix the items of cost 
which must be taken into account by the dis- 
trict auditors when ascertaining the district 
revenue. Wages during permanent scheme to 
be based upon the capacity of each district to 
pay. 

In the event of a low-paid worker receiving a 
wage which does not provide him with a subsis- 
tence wage, the district board will fix a wage 
which will secure it for that workman. The 
decisions of the National Board as to the per- 
manent scheme to be binding upon both parties 
for a period of 12 months, and thereafter sub- 
ject to three months’ notice on either side. 


The balloting occurred on June 15 and 
the result announced on June 17, in- 
dicated a two-thirds majority for con- 
tinuing the strike. The decision against 
acceptance carried in every district, the 
total vote being 183, 827, for acceptance 
of the terms and 432,511 for their rejec- 
tion. 


Following upon the minevs’ ballot, the 
Prime Minister announced that the Gov- 
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ernment’s offer of a £10,000,000 subsidy 
would be withdrawn after June 18, 
Thereupon, the Miners’ Executive Com- 
mittee invited other unions, threatened 
with wage reductions, to attend a joint 
meeting with a view to enforcing mutual 
demands. There. was much reluctance 
shown regarding this proposed confer- 
ence and several big unions refused to 
attend. Evidently, joint industrial ac- 
tion was not in favour, and the proceed- 
ings toward such a step were abandoned. 


On June 27, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Miners’ Executive Com- 
mittee, the Government convened an- 
other meeting of all parties. The nego- 
tiations at this meeting resulted in the 
immediate termination of the strike, the 
basis of settlement being the renewal of 
the Government’s grant of £10,000,000 
and the abandonment of the national 
wages pool on the part of the miners. 


According to press despatches, the 
main feature of the settlement was the 
establishing of a new system of wage 
payments by which the workmen are to 
share with the employers the proceeds 
of the industry. Wages are to form the 
first charge on industry and a standard 
has been set below which wages will not 
fall. This standard has been fixed at 20 
per cent. above the pre-war rate of earn- 
ings. After standard wages have been 
paid and the other costs of the industry 
have been met, the owner will take as 
profits £17 for every £100 paid in stan- 
dard wages. If there should be any fur- 
ther proceeds to be divided, £83 on every 
£100 would go to the workmen and £17 
to the owners. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN CANADA 


Notes on Recent Developments and Prevailing Practice 


[N view of the growing interest in Can- 

ada in the training of young work- 
ers, as shown by new movements in la- 
bour unions for the regulation of appren- 
ticeship and by recent advances in pub- 
lic technical education or vocational 
training, a brief survey of the prevailing 
practice in regard to apprenticeship in 
Canada will be of interest. In Canada, 
as in other countries,* the old methods 
of systematic training of indentured ap- 
prentices have been discontinued in 
many trades under modern industrial 
conditions. It is stated in a bulletin of the 
Ontario Department of Labour (‘‘Vo- 
cational Opportunities in the Industries 
of Ontario,’’ reviewed in LaBour GaAz- 
ETTE, October 1920, p. 1809) that in a 
group of industries investigated, some 
form of apprenticeship system was found 
to exist in 27 per cent of them, and in 10 
per cent of the others the duty of instruc- 
tion was assigned to the foreman, while 
in the remainder the new employees were 
first shown by experienced workers what 
to do and were then left to become pro- 
ficient by routine. The bulletin quotes 
the manager of an Ontario factory em- 
ploying a number of highly skilled trades 
as stating that ‘‘the factories do not 
teach trades any more.’’ This experience 
is confirmed by the opinion of Mr. W. 
Baugh, president of the Metal Trades 
Council of Montreal, who recently point- 
ed out in the course of an article quoted 
in the Lasour Gazette for October, 1920, 
(p. 1307) that the apprenticeship ques- 
tion has hitherto been approached only 
from the standpoint of immediate econ- 





*Among recent articles in the LABouR GAZETTE on apprentice- 
ship in other countries the following may be mentioned: ‘‘Apprentice- 
ship in the United States,” (March, 1921, p. 381); ‘‘Apprenticeship 
in New South Wales,” (June, 1921, p. 799); ‘‘Apprenticeship in the 
Building Trades in Great Britain: Scheme of Adult Apprenticeship 
for Increasing Present Supply of Labour,” (January, ion, p. 61); 
‘Joint Industrial Councils in the United Kingdom,” (containing 
proposal for Building Trades Apprenticeship Joint Committee) 
(October, 1920, p. 1311); ‘Progress in the Regulation of Child 
Labour and Apprenticeship in South A‘rica,” (March, 1919, p. 315); 
s ica under State Control in Wisconsin” (March, 1919. 
p. 314). ‘ 


omic results to the workers or employers, 
the former desiring a ‘‘square deal’’ for 
apprentices only in so far that their own 
wages and conditions are not lowered 
thereby, and the latter tending to regard 
apprentices merely as cheap workers and 
as a source of new labour supply. Very 
little trace remains under our factory 
system of the social importance enjoyed 
by apprentices for centuries under the 
guilds. 

It is true that in well organized trades, 
such as printing and publishing, the 
trades unions still attempt with varying 
success to discharge the functions of the 
old trade guilds with respect to appren- 
ticeship, but under most industrial 
agreements the welfare of the apprentice, 
instead of being a main consideration on 
both sides, is subject to compromises be- 
tween contracting parties whose chief 
concern lies in their own more immediate 
interests. In limiting the age of admis- 
sion to a trade to 16 years, for instance, 
no provision is made under many agree- 
ments for boys between 14 and 16, who 
are thus allowed after leaving school to 
drift into ‘‘blind alley’’ occupations, and 
are given little direction as to their fu- 
ture career during their most formative 
years. (The printing industry consti- 
tutes an exception, many agreements fix- 
ing the apprenticeship age at 14 years). 
The interests of apprentices have thus, in 
late years, been largely sacrificed or over- 
looked, owing to the fact that the atten- 
tion of both parties to trade agreements 
has been absorbed by questions of self- 
protection, to the exclusion of more gene- 
ral and remoter considerations of indus- 
trial and social welfare, under which 
would come provision for the adequate 
care and industrial training of young 
workers. 


wa 


Attempts have recently been made 
from two directions to meet this defici- 
ency, first by governmental action and, 
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second, by the industries or the trade 
unions themselves. 


Governmental Action 


The state, which had already taken 
full responsibility for the general edu- 
cation of boys and girls up to the age of 
fourteen, has in recent years extended its 
educational work by providing facilities 
for technical training after the school 
age has been passed, as well as by the 


strict limitation of the age of children - 


employed in industry. The progress of 
vocational training in Canada has been 
described in recent issues of the LaBour 
GAZETTE.* 


In. several provinces also legislation 
‘has been passed to provide for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls over school age. 
In Ontario an Adolescent School Atten- 
dance Act now in partial operation re- 
quires the attendance at school of adoles- 
cents between 14 and 16, with certain ex- 
ceptions, and that urban municipalities 
establish or maintain part time courses 
for pupils up to the age of 18 years. 
(See Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1921, 
p. 3). It might be mentioned that the 
Ontario Department of Labour is also 
issuing a series of bulletins on ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Young Workers 
in the Industries of Ontario,’’ designed 
to furnish young people with a bird’s 
eye view of the industrial field, enable 
them to choose a suitable vocation and 
provide suitable direction in regard to 
training. A number of these bulletins 
have been reviewed in previous issues of 
the Laspour GaAzETTE. 


The function of technical schools 
under municipal or government auspices 
is already recognized in some trade 
agreements as a method of securing effi- 
cient apprentices, as for example in an 
agreement entered into by the plasterers 
_at Toronto last year which requires that 
an apprentice shall be indentured four 





*January, 1921, p. 51, ‘“Technical Education Act in operation”, 
p. 52, ‘‘Progress of Vocational Education in Canada”: February, 
1921, p. 202, vand April, 1921, p. 594, “Recent Developments in Voca- 
tional Education in Canada”: November, 1920. p. 1500. ‘National 
Con‘erences on Technical Education”: September, 1919, p. 1114, 
a summary of the Technical Education Act of 1919. 
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years, and shall regularly attend night 
classes at Toronto Technical School dur- 
ing two years of his term; or in an agree- 
ment in the electrical trade at Hamil- 
ton, which requires supplementary elec- 
trical courses to be taken at the local 
technical schools. 


Attitude of Organized Labour 


Such institutions for technical train- 
ing, however, do not fulfil all the hopes 
of organized labour for some system of 
apprenticeship which would preserve 
craft traditions, and at the same time re- 
tain control of the supply of new work- 
ers in the interests of labour. Thus Mr. 
Baugh, president of the Montreal Metal 
Trades Council, in the article quoted 
above, criticises the remedy offered by 
‘‘vocational training’’ as not applying to 
‘‘the many boys who must start to earn 
money when they leave elementary . 
school, and whose parents cannot afford 
to pay fees, and other school expenses, 
and keep economically idle a boy who 
needs as much food, clothing and pleas- 
ure as aman.’’ The same writer in pro- 
posing the creation of apprentice coun- 
ceils in each industry remarks that after 
all “‘apprentices are of our own class, 
often our own sons and brothers, and if 
any persons have an interest in their 
progress and happiness, we ‘are most 
likely to have it.’’ The desire felt by 
members of labour organizations to re- 
eover at least a partial control and re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of young 
workers is evident in the above proposal 
for apprentice councils, composed of re- 
presentatives of employers and workers 
in a particular industry in each district, 
supported ultimately by a Dominion- 
wide council, similarly representative 
(see Lasour GazertTE, October, 1920, p. 
1306). The local councils, it is suggested 
would take care of the boy on the job, 
study the local situation, ascertain the 
inclination of boys in the latter months 
of their elementary school course, fur- 
nish them with information regarding 
possible callings, and even form evening 
classes, and draw up schedules of train- 
ing and examinations, so as by this means 
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to ascertain the special aptitudes of in- 
dividual boys and fit the right boy to the 
right job. 

Existing elements for such an appren- 


tice council are perhaps to be found in: 


such organizations as the Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee created under an 
agreement in the bookbinding trade at 
Toronto last year, and which makes re- 
commendations as to training (see La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, September, 1920, p. 
1228); in the Joint Examining Boards 
existing in some trades, such as the plumb- 
ing and steamfitting trade at Toronto, 
(see Lasour GazeTts, October, 1920, p. 
1386); or in the printing trade at Mont- 
real, Hamilton and elsewhere (see La- 
BouR GazeTTE, November, 1912, p. 590, 
etc.), in which the apprentice is ex- 
amined during his first year by a joint 
committee composed of a representative 
_of the Employers’ Association and an- 
other of the local International Typo- 
graphical Union. In the lithographing 
trade at Toronto, again, an apprentice 
committee was formed last year consist- 
ing of two members from each organi- 
zation to review the labour situation each 
six months and agree on the ratio of ap- 

prentices to journeymen for the follow- 
ing six months. Such provisions, how- 
ever, have reference partly to the neces- 
sity on the side of the employers of re- 
ceiving a guid pro quo in the shape of a 
guarantee of efficiency, in exchange for 
consenting to limit the number of ap- 
prentices. A joint board of this char- 
acter evidently falls far short of a true 
apprentice council, which would aim at 
promoting primarily the welfare of the 
apprentices, and secondarily that of the 
eraft and the general public. Little sys- 
tematic provision is made for the in- 
struction of the boys. Even in the high- 
ly organized printing trade, although 
standards are provided by means of 
courses of instruction set by the Inter- 
national Union Technical Schools, and 
although stringent clauses are included 
in all agreements by which to regulate 
the standing of indentured apprentices 
in each year of their term, the work of 
actual instruction is left either to the al- 
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ready overburdened foreman, or more 
frequently to a journeyman employed 
on piecework; or the apprentice is prac- 
tically left to pick up knowledge by his 
observation of other workers. But in- 
definite and unsatisfactory as the posi- | 
tion of apprentices had become, some 
progress towards better conditions is 
evident from the inclusion in recent 
agreements of such typical clauses as the 
following, which occurs in the carpen- 
ters’ agreement of last year at Hamilton 
and Windsor: ‘‘Steps to be taken by 
both parties before the termination of 
this agreement to introduce a dp DESH 
ticeship system and trade tests. ’ 


National Apprenticeship Council in Build- 
ing Trades 


The most promising recent develop- 
ment, however, is the National Appren- 
ticeship System of the Building Indus- 
try, which was approved by the National 
Joint Conference Board at a meeting 
held last January in Montreal, and was 
also approved by the Association of Can- 
adian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries at its annual conference at Winni- 
peg in the same month, (see LaBour 
Gazertre, February, 1921, p. 198). The 
report of the board committee which 
drew up the plan, after calling attention 
to defects of existing conditions, con- 
cludes: ‘‘Our hope of meeting the situ- 
ation lies in the revival of a well-estab- 
lished and defined apprenticeship sys- 
tem, with a very definite objective, under 
the supervision and joint control of our 
respective organizations.’’ The above 
scheme was also approved by the Joint 
Conference of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries in Canada, which 
was held in Ottawa in May, under the 
auspices of the Federal Department of 


Labour. 


The main features of the National Ap- 
prenticeship System, as approved by the 
conference, are as follows: It is to con- 
sist of a National Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil composed of seven members, three of 
whom shall be employers and three shall 
be employees in the industry. These six 
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members, who shall be appointed by the 
Joint Conference Board of the Industry, 
shall select the seventh member who shall 
be chairman of the council. Under auth- 
ority of the National Council there shall 
be formed Local. Apprenticeship Coun- 
cils each composed of one employer and 
one employee for each trade in the in- 
dustry, with one architect and one indus- 
trial engineer. The Local Councils shall 
carry out the objects of the Apprentice- 
ship System; and the relation of the 
National Council to the Local Councils 
shall be advisory and supervisory, ex- 
cept in respect to questions or disputes 
which shall be referred to the National 
Council for decision, which decision shall 
be final and binding. Standard forms of 
indenture shall be adopted by all em- 
ployers, and the employer shall bind 
himself to give the apprentice the fullest 
opportunity to learn the trade by prac- 
tice and by attendance at a vocational 
school. An apprentice shall be bound to 
attend prescribed vocational classes, and 
an examination board of not less than 
three members shall examine apprentices 
at stated periods. A Local Council may 
in certain cases cancel indentures and 
transfer apprentices to another employ- 
er, or may, by agreement with the em- 
ployer, arrange for short periods of 
transfer to enable the apprentice to ex- 
tend knowledge of his trade. The local 
council will assume joint responsibility 
with the employer for providing facili- 
ties for the apprentice to learn all 
branches of his trade; and it shall de- 
termine the number of apprentices neces- 
sary, and discharge other functions, all 
of which are fully described in the De- 
partment of Labour’s Bulletin No. 3, 
Industrial Relations Series, ‘‘ Joint Con- 
ference of the Building and Construe- 
tion Industries in Canada, Ottawa, May 
3-6, 1921.’’ This bulletin, copies of 
which may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Labour, also contains, on 
pages XITI-XV., the rules and regula- 
tions governing the National Apprentice- 
ship Council of the Building Industry 
and the local apprenticeship councils 
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with a form of indenture of apprentice: 
ship. 


Railway Shop Apprentice System 


The highest actual development in re- 
gard to the training of apprentices in 
Canada which has up to the present time 
been attained within the limits of a par- 
ticular industry may perhaps be found 
in the engineering trades. This is due to 
the diversified and exacting nature of the 
work carried on in such plants as engine 
and railway repair shops, which required 
definite measures to be taken for the 
training of young recruits. 


The Canadian Railroader, in its issue 
of August, 1918, described the appren- 
ticeship system that had developed up 
to that time in the shops of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. A beginning was made 
with blacksmiths and carpenters, the 
chief craftsmen of the earlier period. 
To these trades were gradually added 
boilermakers,. machinists, pattern mak- 
ers, tinsmith, coppersmiths, moulders and 
others, each requiring highly specialized 
training. 


The principal object in any apprenticeship 
system (says the Railroader), should. be the train- 
ing of the young mind as a basis from which 
any of the above branches of engineering may, 
if necessary, be followed later. Such a system 
provides a supply of well-trained mechanics in 
the first place and, when necessary, a selection 
is made to fill the positions of foremen and 
staff officers. These can be relied upon to go. 
ahead and carry out efficiently and successfully 
their various duties of productive work by 
reason of their original training and experience 
in the class-room and in the shop. 


It may not be generally known that the Mo- 
tive Power Department of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System has been a pioneer in the 
modern development of apprenticeship systems, 
which are now part of the educational features 
of all large railroads in North America. From 
a small beginning about 16 years ago, in a few 
of the main shops, the system now in use has 
spread out to include instruction by a capable 
instructor at every shop and roundhouse where 
three or more apprentices are employed. There 
are a few places where less than that number 
are employed, but arrangements are such that 
these can be reached by correspondence lessons 
and periodical visits by a teacher, so that no 
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apprentice working for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way in the Motive Power Department is with- 
out the opportunity of improving himself along 
lines best suited to his advancement. 


The wide range of work conducted in the 
Motive Power Department makes it possible for 
the company to offer regular courses of ap- 
prenticeship in the following variety of trades: 
machinists, boilermakers, patternmakers, tin- 
smiths, coppersmiths, moulders, blacksmiths, 
pipefitters and electricians. All of these are 
available at the three main shops, located at 
Montreal, Stratford, Ont., and Battle Creek, 
Mich. The majority are available also at the 
shops at Ottawa, Ont., and Deering, Me. Mach- 
inists’ apprentices are employed at all round- 
houses, and their training is specialized on 
running repairs to locomotives. This line of 
work covers a great field, and affords the round- 
house apprentice a large variety of work and 
opportunity for study. A part of their time is 
given to machine shop practice. 


Increases in the rate of pay are made regu- 
larly each year. The apprentice is required to 
try an examination each year, which will show 
the Master Mechanic and the superintendent 
of Motive Power that he has been diligent in 
his studies and that he has applied himself to 
his work. At each of the main shops there is 
an apprentice instructor, whose duty it is to 
supervise the education of the boys individually 
and to show by demonstration how machines 
should be run. 


Each week every apprentice must attend 
class studies in mechanical drawing, mathe- 
matics, sketching, blueprint reading and points 
concerning machinery, locomotive parts and 
shop operations. Such portions of these sub- 
jects are taught as are needful for the particu- 
lar education of the apprentice. These classes 
are under a capable instructor who also sees 
that every boy has regular shifts, so that he will 
be given an all-round education, and not simp- 
ly learn how to work one machine or perform 
one operation. Later on, after his apprentice- 
ship period is completed, he can specialize in 
one department if he desires. 


An apprentice having satisfactorily completed 
his four years in the shop as a machinist, black- 
smith, pipefitter, patternmaker, electrician or 
boilermaker, receives a bonus from the com- 
pany. Roundhouse apprentices, who also serve 
four years, receive a bonus from the company 
upon satisfactory completion of their term. 
While no restriction is placed upon an appren- 
tice to continue in the service of the company 
after the completion of apprenticeship, never- 
theless the management prefers that all appren- 
tices who have served their time remain with 
them, and appreciate their continued service. 
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Recent Industrial Agreements 


Some notes on apprenticeship clauses 


-eontained in the constitutions of Inter- 


national Unions and in recent indus- 
trial agreements are given below. 


BUILDING TRADES. 


Bricklayers. Term of apprenticeship 4 years, 
under indenture; some agreements limit age 
of apprentice to 18 years; allow ohe appren- 
tice for each firm which has been in the dis- 
trict for 2 years, and employs 2 bricklayers, 
and a second appprentice after a firm’s fourth 
year; a second apprentice is occasionally al- 
lowed provided the first has served three years 
of his term. No definite provision is made for 
instruction, but the constitution of the Inter- 
national Union states that all apprentices 
should attend a technical night school for one 
year during their term of apprenticeship, or 
take up a home study course approved by the 
executive board of the Union. 


Carpenters. Apprentices are allowed in the 
proportion of one to 5 or, sometimes, 4 jour- 
neymen. One agreement stipulates that not 
more than one apprentice shall be allowed in 
proportion to one journeyman carpenter, and 
that no man over the age of 22 shall work as an 
apprentice under certain fixed rates of pay. 
One agreement provides that apprentices can- 
not be accepted under 18, unless they have pre- 
viously worked at the trade. Recent agree- 
ments, however, contain no general clauses re- 
garding age limit, instruction or other con- 
ditions of apprenticeship. Apprentices in some 
districts must attach themselves to the union 
local not later than their second year. The 
constitution of the International Union re- 
commends a strict system of indenture as the 
best means of thoroughly learning the trade 
and encouraging boys to join. Boys engaging 
to learn the trades are to register with the 
Union. 


Electricians. The usual term of apprentice- 
ship is four years, with an annual examination, 
the shop training being supplemented in some 
centres by an electrical course at the local tech- 
nical schools. The first six months’ period is 
sometimes regarded as a probationary period, 
after which apprentices are expected to join 
the union. Some agreements make no mention 
of ‘‘apprentices’’ but allow for the employ- 
ment of one ‘‘helper’’ for each journeyman 
employed all the year round; first and second- 
year helpers in such cases are allowed to work 
only on shop repairs, except under the super- 
vision of a journeyman; while a third year 
helper may work under the foreman, except on 
large contracts. 


Painters. Only a few agreements have been 
recorded in recent years in this trade. The 
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term of apprenticeship is generally three years, 
- with a provision in some shops that learners 
must be under 21 years of age on starting; 
masters are sometimes allowed one apprentice 
for the shop irrespective of the number of 
journeymen employed, but the constitution of 
the International Union allows the local unions 
to limit the ratio. 


Plasterers. In some cases the age limit for 
learners is expressly abolished, while in others 
it is set at 16 or 17 years. The sons of masters 
are not included in the number of apprentices 
authorized, which is mostly one apprentice for 
each firm, a second only being allowed when the 
firm employs over 8 men, and when the eldest 
apprentice has entered upon his second or third 
year. The constitution of the International 
Union, however, states that there must not be 
more than 2 apprentices to 25 journeymen. 
Apprentices are generally bound before a no- 
tary, the usual term being four years; the age 
of an apprentice is generally set at under 17 
or 18 years. An agreement made in Toronto 
last year requires attendance at the technical 
school during the last two years of apprentice- 
ship. The constitution of the International 
Union makes the locals responsible for seeing 
that apprentices have full opportunity for 
learning the trade. 


Plumbing and Steamfitting. Conditions of 
apprenticeship are more stringent in this than 
in the preceding departments of the building in- 
dustry. Masters are required under some agree- 
ments to submit a list of their indentured ap- 
prentices for registration. The term of ap- 
prenticeship is generally five years. Appren- 
tices, who are defined as ‘‘those who have 
worked less than three years and are over 16 
years of age,’’ are sometimes under control of 
the employers for the first three years, and for 
the fourth and fifth years they are under the 
union local. Apprentices in the first three or 
four years are usually not allowed to use tools 
except under supervision of a journeyman. At 
the end of this period the apprentice is re- 
quired to pass an examination, after which he 
receives pay at from half to two-thirds of 
journeymen’s current rates. One apprentice is, 
in most cases, allowed to each shop, with one 
additional to each five journeymen, and not 
more than from 3 to 5 apprentices to any one 
shop. After his third year the apprentice may 
serve as an ‘‘improver.’’ 


BARBERS 


One agreement, which was made in 1914, 
provides that where an employer engages an 
apprentice who is not qualified to join the 
local union he shall pay a consideration which 
the employer and said apprentice may agree 
on. Provision is made m the by-laws of a 
local union for apprenticeship as follows: Any 
man or boy engaging himself to learn the bar- 
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ber trade must have passed his fifteenth year 
and must serve a regular apprenticeship of 
three years. 


CLOTHING. 


. Boots and Shoes. Recent agreements in this 
trade contain few clauses relating to appren- 
tices, except in connection with the fixing of 


rates of wages in the earlier stages of appren- 
ticeship. 


_Latloring. There are no constitutional pro- 
visions, but one or two local agreements limit 
the number of ‘‘helpers’’ employed to one for 
every two skilled workmen. 


One agreement in the clothing industry pro- 
vides a two-weeks’ probationary period if new 


workers are regularly at the trade. Apprentices 


or workers taken from other trades have a trial 
period of four weeks. An agreement at To- 
ronto in 1920 stipulates that the manufacturer 
‘“shall have the privilege of developing workers 
through the apprenticeship system on a basis 
to be determined by the representatives of the 
An agreement 
in the tailoring trade stipulates that appren- 


tices shall be employed only by special arrange- 
ment with the union. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. Term of apprentice- 
ship fixed in one agreement of 1919 at 3 years, 


Granite Cutters. Term 
for cutters is three years ; for tool sharpeners 
and polishers, two years; one apprentice allow- 
ed for six journeymen or less. This agreement 
provides that no apprentice is to be admitted 
to the union until his full term ig completed ; 
that apprentices are to be given a fair oppor- 
tunity to make themselves proficient at their 
trade and that no apprentice is to leave his 
employer to work for another at the trade 
during his term, unless under conditions agree- 
able to his first employer. Not more than 
three apprentices shall be employed to each 
full tool sharpener’s gang of journeymen, nor 
more than two to less than a full gang. 


of apprenticeship 


FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO. 


Bakers. Recent apprenticeship agreements 
contain the following provisions: Apprentices 
to be over 16 and under 20 years of age at be- 
ginning of term (except returned soldiers to 
whom the union agrees to give every facility 
to become apprentices at suitable wage to be 
determined in each case). Proportion of ap- 
prentices allowed: 1 to each 3 journeymen 
in cakeshops, and 1 to 5 in bakeshops. Appren- 
tices to work union hours with time and a half 
for overtime. 


Brewers. One apprentice to each 


depart- 
ment or three for each brewery; 


term, 2 years, 
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with minimum wage; age on starting 16 to 
18 years. 


Butchers. Boys between 16 and 18 years of 
age to receive minimum wages; after 18, boys 
doing men’s work to receive men’s pay. 

Tobacco. The proportion of apprentices al- 
lowed in the cigar making trade is, 1 to a shop 
employing 1 to 5 journeymen, 2 to 10 journey- 
men, 3 to 20, 4 to 30, 5 to fifty, 5 to be the 
limit. One apprentice to a journeyman packer 
is included in the general limit. Some agree- 
ments provide that where journeymen are laid 
off apprentices are to be laid off in the same 
proportion. In some cases provision is made 
for returned-soldier learners to be employed in 
addition to regular apprentices. No apprentice 
is allowed unless the manufacturer employs 
journeymen. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES. 


Railways—Mechanical and Car Departments. 
Wage agreement No. 4 of the Canadian Rail- 
way War Board (now known as the Railway 


Association of Canada) for locomotive and car. 


departments, effective December 1, 1919, gives 
the following provisions for apprentices: All 
apprentices must speak, read and write English 
(or French, in Province of Quebec), and under- 
stand the first four rules of arithmetic. Appli- 
cants to be between 16 and 21 years of age, to 
serve 5 years of 290 days; if retained, to be 
paid not less than minimum rate for journey- 
men. Apprentices to be indentured and to be 
given opportunity to secure a complete knowl- 
edge of the trade. Ratio of apprentices to be 
mot more than one to every five mechanics. If 
‘within six months an apprentice shows no apti- 
tude he shall not be retained. Apprentice not 
to be assigned to work on night shifts nor al- 
lowed to work overtime during first two years. 


Shipyards and Marine Trades. The term of 
apprentices in the marine trades is four years; 
one apprentice allowed for each five journey- 
men; half the number of apprentices may in 
some cases be taken from the ranks of helpers. 


Machinists. Age limit on entering, 16 to 21 
years; term, four years; apprentice to be 
taken on probation for three months and then 
notified if unsatisfactory; apprentices not to 
leave without reasonable cause. 


Sheet Metal Workers. Term of apprentice- 
ship, 4 years under mechanics; apprentice to 
be under 20; to hold union card, renewable 
yearly; apprentices to take course in sheet 
metal drafting during third year; to receive 
wage increase every 6 months. 


Moulders. 
advanced in all branches of trade; one appren- 
tice allowed for the shop at large, and one for 
each 5 journeymen. 


Term 4 years; apprentices to be 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


The term of apprenticeship for printers gene- 
rally is five years, but an exception is made, for 
instance in a Montreal agreement of 1912, in 
the case of an apprentice who has passed the 
supplementary course of instruction furnished 
by the International Typographical Union Tech- 
nical Schools, in which case 4 years may suffice ; 
the apprentice must during his first year be ex- 
amined by a joint committee composed of one 
member of the Employers’ Association and one 
member of the union, and if he is judged in- 
capable of becoming a competent printer the 
foreman shall advise him to seek some other 
vecation. Some agreements provide for a year- 
ly examination by a eommittee composed of 
the president of the Union local, and the em- 
ployer. A recent agreement at Hamilton re- 
quires apprentices to attend technical school 
and take the typographical union supplemen- 
tary trade course (LaBouR GazETTE, March, 
1921, p. 418). The duty of both employer and 
employee is to see that the apprentice has 
every opportunity of becoming efficient. Ap- 
prentices must generally have served 4% years 
before learning the linotype machine. The 
proportion of apprentices varies; in some 
agreements 1 apprentice is allowed to the first 
3 or 4 journeymen, and 1 for each subsequent 
4 or 5 journeymen; in others, the proportion 
of apprentices to journeymen is set at fifty per 
cent. The age limit is generally set at 14 years. 
Apprentices must be able to read manuscript in- 
telligently and perform the duties of a copy- 
holder, their qualifications in this line being 
judged by the foreman, chairman of the chapel 
or a substitute journeyman. Apprentices must 
be registered by the union at the beginning of 
their term. Special conditions are laid down 
for linotype machine apprentices. Some agree- 
ments expressly stipulate that apprentices must 
be transferred from one department to another 
so as to master all details of the trade. At 
some newspaper shops apprentices must serve 
more than 18 months on the ‘‘dump’’ or the 
same on ‘‘ads’’. An agreement made at To- 
ronto in 1915 gave apprentices the right to 
appeal to their chapel in the fourth year of 
their apprenticeship should they feel that any 
injustice has been done them. The scale of 
pay for apprentices is often ‘‘left to the office’’ 
for the first two years of the term, but is strict- 
ly defined for the last three years. 


PULP AND PAPER. 


An agreement of last year in the mills at 
Dryden, Ontario, calls for the establishment of 
an apprenticeship system in the mechanical de- 
partment, ‘‘under which youths and young 
men may learn their trade’’ beginning at a 
fixed minimum wage. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


Among the electrical workers in power plants 
the rules for apprenticeship mostly fix the term 
at three or in some cases four years, an em- 
ployee with less than three years’ experience 
being classed as an apprentice; the proportion 
allowed is one apprentice to about seven jour- 
neymen; groundmen are sometimes given pre- 
ference when apprentices are taken on, one- 
third of their time as ground men counting as 
apprenticeship, the time thus allowed not to 
exceed one year; employees on switch and ser- 
vice work under 18 serve a probationary period 
of 6 months at a higher rate of pay. In the 
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light departments the term is 4 years, with 1 


9 


apprentice to 3 journeymen. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


One agreement requires that a ‘‘student’’ 
pass a preliminary examination, after which 
he is taken on as a spare man, and is ¢ 
sidered to be on probation for four months, at 
the end of: which he must pass a final examina- 
tion to be made permanent. Under another 
agreement the training period is left to the 
discretion of the superintendent; applicants 
must be able to read and write English and be 
approved by the superintendent. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the glass industry in 1918; (b) the 
vinegar and pickle industry in 1919 | 


d Vette Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
} continues its survey of Canadian in- 
dustries in 1918-19, with preliminary 
reports on the glass industry in 1918, 
and the vinegar and pickle industry in 
1919. Previous reports in this series 
have been outlined in recent issues of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Glass Industry in 1918 


The monograph on the glass industry 
in 1918 forms an advance chapter of an 
extensive report on ‘‘Chemicals and AI- 
hed Products in Canada in 1918,’’ pre- 
pared under the direction of W. S. J. 
Cook, chief of the Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical Division of the Bureau. 
The glass industry shows small develop- 
ment in comparison with the abundance 
of raw materials and the ready home 
market for its products. The approxi- 
mate consumption of glassware in Can- 
ada in 1918, was $11,974,208. Of this 
amount, however, $5,430,873 represented 
imports from foreign countries, the pro- 


ducts of the Canadian factories being 
valued at only $6,578,602, of which 
$35,267 represented articles exported, 
the balance of the Canadian production 
being sufficient to meet only 54.9 per 
cent. of the Canadian market demand. 
The report concludes, ‘‘there seems to be 
no good reason why the glass industry 
should not be further developed in this 
country.’’ Nine establishments were en- 
gaged in Canada in 1918 in the manufac- 
ture of glass and glassware, of which 
7 were in Ontario, 1 in Quebec and 1 in 
Alberta, the total working capital in- 
vested in these plants amounting to 
$7,443,525. The average force employed 
included 2,215 workers in receipt of 
weekly wages, with average annual in- 
comes of $908, and 117 salaried workers 
(including officers, — superintendents, 


‘managers, clerks and office employees) 


with annual incomes averaging $1,799. 
The total amount of salaries paid during 
the year to the latter class was $210,512, 
while to the wage earners $2,011,051 was 
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paid out during the year. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of the 
salaried employees and wage earners in 


the industry on a certain day in Decem.- - 


ber, when a full complement of workers 
was engaged, the total number employed 
on this date being somewhat greater than 
the annual average mentioned above. 
The minimum staff was employed in Au- 
gust when only 1,570 wage earners were 
at work. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NORMAL WORKING STAFF 








1918 
Salaried employees. . 


Female 





Officers, superintendents and managers .... 36 


Stenographers, clerks, salesmen and other 
salaried employeeS..........-.--0+- 48 33 


Wage earners receiving per week:— 





Under $10... sins: tae, Bae 92 80 
$10'but less than $15.40)..." 2ao. ef a 229 97 
$15 but less than $20...........::... 552 16 
$20 but less than $25...............- 537 1 
SOFand lovers. saint ewe tla eer 720 1 

2,214 228 











The total expenditure for the year, in- 
eluding salaries and wages, cost of fuel 
and materials, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, was $5,882,295, while the total 
output during the year was valued, as 
stated above, at $6,578,602. 


The Vinegar and Pickle Industry in 1919 


Thirty-four individual plants were en- 
gaged in Canada in 1919 in the vinegar 
and pickle industry. Of these plants 16 
were in Ontario, 7 in Quebec, 4 in British 
Columbia, 3 in Manitoba, 2 in Alberta, 
and 1 each in New Brunswick and Nova 
Seotia. The total amount of capital in- 
vested in these plants was $3,487,223. 
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The numbers of employees by classes and 
by sex are given in the accompanying 
table, together with the amounts paid to 
each class in salaries and wages. 

















No. cf employees : 
Salaries 

Classes of employment |— ee and 

Wages 
Male | Female 

Officers, superintedents, managers 51 2 $113,990 
Clerks, stenographers, etc........ 45 23 84,829 
Wage-earners, average number... 304 225 460,844 
Potalsh. eaten GaGa s Site 400 250 659,663 














Classified by weekly wage payments, 
within specified wage groups, the num- 
bers of persons by age and sex, as on 
payroll of December 15, were as follows: 








Over 16 years 0° age 

Total 
Groups 0° weekly wage emplcyees 
earnings 

Male Female 
Under $5 per week.........! ba 2 2 
$ 5 to under $10 per week... 9 41 77 
$10 to under $15 per week. . 28 120 178 
$15 to under $20 per week... 79 36 115 
$20 to under $24 per week... 121 17 138 
$24 to under $28 per week... 62 6 68 
$28 to under $30 per week... 29 i 29 
$30 per week and over...... iN 43 wy 

Totalsy),.: 203.2 eee 345 222 624* 








*The above totals of malé and female workers in- 
clude 18 boys and 39 girls under 16 years of age. 


Expenditures (including cost of ma- 
terials), $2,122,324; salaries and wages, 
$659,663; fuel, $58,367 and miscella- 
neous expenses, $979,557) totalled $3,- 
419,911, while the selling value at the 
factory of the products of the industry 
was $4,267,568. 


o. 
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REPORTS FOR 1920 OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND THE MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 


THE third annual report for 1920 of 

the British Columbia Department of 
Labour, which includes also the third an- 
nual report of the Minimum Wage 
Board, has recently been issued. 


With respect to wages, the statistics 
of which in the report cover the twelve- 
month period ending September 30, 1920, 
the average wage during the period of 
all adult male workers in the Province 
is given as $31.51 per week, an advance 
of $2.40 per week as compared with 
1918-19, and of $3.54 per week as com- 
pared with the first seven months of 
1918. 


The aggregate payroll of those 1,869 
firms reporting amounted to $82,688,708 


for the year. The largest payroll in any 


individual industry was in the lumber 
industry, covering 474 firms, which 
amounted to $25,759,698. The earnings 
of all the industrial workers included in 
those firms reporting are given below in 
classified wage groups: 








Females Males 





For week of employment of 
ereatest number 
































18 yrs.) Under|18 yrs.| Under 
and 18 and 18 
over | yrs. | over | yrs. 
Winder $6.00; ke es 4 21 All ate 29 
$6.00 to'$. 6:99... oc 1 43 1 WY Sapaete 22 
(00 tovme 1). 9. ea tk) 42 36 6 4 26 
S10 COmme SOs ceca ens Soe 9 47 4 5 50 
OP00 tome OO eo ee 16 51 7 22 27 
10300 tor7 10:99) —. sie: 0. 71 74 73 ai 42 
TTRO0 70" 11-99. 5: es 20) 154 38 29 29 
12 OO HOT O9s hese 140 51} 389 83 35 
13°00 tont3s.90). ees 173 83) 239 53 30 
14500 toy 147995fee. O52. 64 74| 457 49 33 
1500 tOgMobOGv.ss ates 244 83] 712 50 29 
16,0040 16799550. se 433 57| 374 22 17 
L000 to: 17209, 7255 2,.. 563 50} 238 12 21 
TSO0itoe L8599ss.. ce. 2 1,680 Abd = 3a0 2 8 
TOZO0 FOr 19299! 5. choneA 434 19 46 23 
20.0000 #20; 09. ase a 1,165 26| 260 4 25 
PIOOtORZIS99 Pe ee. 023 31 110 3 15 
22 O00 toe 2209 ses. se 2,183 53 Ob )e.rs. 38 6 
DSC OU LOE OOo beri tee te 2,567 25 54 1 7 
DATO FOU 24, 99 aes 2,943 23 41 | hoa 9 
20. 00't0).. 20.99.2053 es 3,875 10 54 1 4 
NAO Daye Lee Ee ics eee 1,738 16 2 2 
OOO) 2.45. 0 Osnatare oe 6,451 11 Sir. 5 ate i 
28.00 T0128 99).4 3. SPDs alee OI a Z 
29.00to 29.99.......... 2,184 4 6 1 1 
30,00 ton 34.99) .8 eins 13,808 163 8 3 
Bde OU TOMmoN TOS... ane. eee 12,360)...... 15 6 1 
40800/;¢0:40)09.. sc,6-600 <8 6986) 53 = 15%: | (AND Meith ae tae 
45600'to 49299 2 fe cee SEL Odchas 1 Giteeetot shot cwet es 
SOOO anGLOVEr) Peete etonlier eee DS ee I a 


With respect to the number of hours 
worked weekly by wage-earners during 
the year, there was a slight tendency 
in the direction of shorter hours, 50.4 
per cent of the wage-earners working 
48 hours or under as against 49.7 per cent 
in the preceding twelve-month period. 
Slightly more than 2 per cent worked 
over 60 hours. The longest hours worked 
were in coast shipping, but the men 
stated to have been working 84 and 96 
hours per week cannot, according to the 
report, be said to have been in steady 
employment at these hours. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of workers 
as on September 30, 1920, grouped ac- 
cording to the length of the working 
week : 

No. of Workers 


Under 44 hours per week ..... 1,004 
44 hours per week ............ 14,374 
45-48 hours per week ......... 20,756 
49-54 hours per week ......... 17,801 
00-60 hours per week ......... 16,232 
61-72 hours per week ......... 835 
Over 72 hours per week ....... 644 


During 1920, sixty-eight strikes took 
place, an unusually large number, more 
than half of which were in the lumber 
industry; the aggregate time loss, how- 
ever, amounting to 118,979 working days, 
was considerably less than in 1919, when 
the general strike tied up a large portion 
of the Province’s industries for some 
weeks in the middle of the summer. 


With respect to the work of the Pro- 
vincial Employment Service it is stated 
that since the provincial Act making it 
illegal to carry on private employment 
bureaus where fees are charged came 
into operation, the work of the Govern- 
ment employment offices in British 
Columbia has increased greatly, the num- 
ber of placements in 1920 being about 
double the number for 1919. At the 
end of 1920 there were 17 employment 
offices in the Province, including the 
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two separate offices for women at Van- 
couver and Victoria. The problem of 
the returned soldier continued to be a 
big one, much of the unemployment in 
the Province being due, it is claimed, 
to the fact that British Columbia has 
to absorb more returned men than any 
other province in the Dominion. 


In answer to a request sent out to 
employers to furnish information with 
regard to their bonus, profit-sharing, 
pension, group insurance, and sick-bene- 
fit schemes, sixty firms responded, and 
it was discovered that many and various 
profit-sharing and bonus schemes were 
in operation. Few firms, however, have 
pension schemes, and those in existence 
do not appear to follow any hard and 
fast rule. Under the head of ‘‘Group 
Insurance’’ several lumber companies 
have each white employee insured for 
$1,000, paying the premium while a man 


remains in their employ. In other cases. 


the amount insured for is increased 
periodically. Seven companies in all 
have definite plans in operation for pay- 
ment of employees during absence on 
account of sickness, most of them being 
on a contributory basis. 


Report of Minimum Wage Board 


Since the establishment of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board in 1918, nine orders 
in all have been made, covering the 
Mercantile Industry; Laundry, Dyeing, 
and Dry-cleaning Industries; Public 
Housekeeping Occupation; Office Oc- 
cupation; Personal Service Occupation ; 
Manufacturing Industry; Telephone 
and Telegraph Occupation; Fishing In- 
dustry; and Fruit and Vegetable Indus- 
tries. (These orders have been reviewed 
In previous issues of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE.) The returns given in the an- 
nual report of the Minimum Wage Board 
for 1920 show that a higher rate of 
wages for women, with a slight reduc- 
tion in working hours, was the rule as 
compared with 1919. The report deals 
with the wages and hours of 9,809 
female employees. 
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In the Mercantile Industries group 
the returns indicate more than twice 
the number of adult women receiving 
the higher wages ($25 a week and over) 
in 1920 over those in 1919. There was 
an increase in the number of adults 
and a decrease in the percentage of 
girls under 18 years employed in ‘this 
group, and while the wages of the wo- 
men show an appreciable increase, the 
wages of girls under 18 show a slight 
decrease. Similar results were shown in 
most of the other industries. In the 
Personal Service occupation, the order 
for which came into effect late in 1919, 
an average wage of $16.69 for adult 
workers was shown, while those under 
18 years received an average of $14.47 
per week. The week’s work averaged 35.7 
hours. This short working period is 
accounted for by the number of theatre 
ushers whose duties occupy, as a rule, 
a few hours less per day than the other 
employees in this group. The highest 
wages are earned by employees in beauty 
parlours, or attendants at gasoline ser- 
vice stations. In the Fruit and Veget- 
able industry, and the Fishing industry, 
orders for which became effective on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, the workers are not 
classified by age but experience, the 
time set for ‘‘experienced’’ workers in 
the former industry being 3 months, and 
in the latter one year. The average 
weekly wage in the Fruit and Vegetable 
industry is $17.85 for experienced work- 
ers and $11.90 for inexperienced. The 
average hours worked per week are 
48.45. The legal minimum wage for 
experienced workers in the Fishing in- 
dustry is $15.50, the average earned in 
1920 being $2.25 higher. The Telegraph 
and Telephone occupation, an order for 
which became effective April 5, 1920, 
also divided the workers into ‘‘ex- 
perienced’’ and ‘‘inexperienced,’’ nine 
months being the required time for ex- 
perienced workers. The telephone oc- 
cupation is the one in which the greatest 
group of workers receive a similar wage. 
Out of the 1,227 operators reported, 
426 are classified as being in receipt of 
wages from $15 to $16 a week. The 
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average for thle» experienced worker 
figures at $17.18, as against $13.90 for 
the inexperienced. The returns from 
pay-rolls indicate that for the greatest 
number of girls the best paid employ- 
ment, with the shortest hours, is to be 
found in the Telephone and Telegraph 
occupation. The largest percentage of 
the high salaries occurs in the Office 
occupation, but the highest individual 
Salaries noted are paid to buyers or 
executive officers in mercantile establish- 
ments. 


Only a few employers took advantage 
of the invitation sent out to them to ex- 
press an opinion on the working of the 
Minimum Wage regulations. The Board 
deduces from this that the regulations 
were acceptable to most of the employers. 
The majority of those who did reply 
were strongly in favour of the regula- 
tions. Employers in the Office occupa- 
tions responded more freely, both favour- 
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ably and adversely, the chief source of 
complaint being in regard to the stand- 
ard of pay set for the beginner. Such 
employers advocated work without pay 
for the first few months, or at a nominal 
salary, until such workers became more 
efficient. Some employers in this and 
other industries advocated a minimum 
wage for men also. Some comments 
from employers in the Personal Service 
occupation dealt with the apprenticeship 
phase of the question. They would like 
the limitation in number of apprentices 
done away with and permission given 
to start learners at a purely nominal 
wage. 


The Board concludes its report by 
stating that a conference in the near 
future of all the Minimum Wage Boards 
in Canada would be of great value as 
tending toward more uniform standards 
of wages, hours and conditions of labour. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Government Inquiry into Cost, Production and Sale 


[\ response to general complaints in 

Vancouver, Victoria, and other coast 
cities in regard to the high prices charged 
by retailers for coal, as compared with 
the prices charged at the pit heads, the 
British Columbia Government recently 
appointed Mr. Alexander Henderson as 
Commissioner under the Public Inquiries 
Act, to investigate conditions in this in- 
dustry with special reference to the Van- 
ecouver Island field. General R. G. E. 
Leckie, mining engineer, and Mr. A. P. 
Foster, chartered accountant, were also 
selected to investigate the methods and 
records of the various operators. The 
Commission, after hearing many wit- 
nesses, found the following reasons for 
the existing high cost of coal as compared 
with the prices current in 1914: 


1. Inereased cost of labour. 


2. The exhaustion of the more cheap- 
ly mined sections of the coal seams and 


the consequent gradual increase in dis- 
tance to the working faces, which entails 
larger haulage ways and the mainten- 
ance of same, and necessitates longer dis- 
tances for the miners to travel to their 
work in working hours; in some cases in 
old mines, almost 20 per cent of the time 
is taken up in this way. 


‘3. Increased difficulties encountered 
underground in the way of ‘‘faults,’’ 
‘‘wants,’’ and other irregularities in the 
formation of the seam. 


4. Inereased salaries and wages for 
management and in offices. These fixed 
expenses, however; vary per ton approxi- 
mately in inverse. ratio to the coal pro- 
duced. 


5. Increase in price placed on the 
coal to permit of a profit being made on 
the production by the principal opera- 
ting companies; previously some of the 
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principal companies had been operating 
at a loss. 


6. Increase in pay to officers and 
crews concerned in the transportation of 
coal.. 


7. Increased cost of fuel at the 
bunkers and of supplies. 


8. Increased cost of labour in hand- 
ling, screening, sacking and delivering 
coal. 

9. Inereased salaries and other office 
expenses in connection with the dealers’ 
firms. ‘This includes increased rentals. 


10. Increased number of coal dealers. 
This necessitates fixed expenses out of 
proportion to the amount of coal hand- 
’ led. There apparently exists among the 
dealers an agreement to determine the 
selling price of coal and thus prevent 
-that competition which might eliminate 
from. the business those unable to handle 
coal cheaply. 


11. The great demand for lump coal 
exclusively, when a mixed produce would 
serve the purpose equally well. 


12. The desire to have coal delivered 
in sacks, instead of in bulk. This is 
chiefly owing to faulty construction 
in buildings; no arrangements being 
made to receive coal in bulk. 


WAGES AND MANAGEMENT NOT BLAMED. 


In discussing the wages paid to coal 
miners, Mr. Henderson stated: ‘‘The 
wages paid are high, but there is nothing 
that is fixed on a fairer basis. Wages 
are readjusted at regular quarterly in- 
tervals by the High Cost of Living Com- 
mission, and rise and fall according to 
the rise and fall of the price of commodi- 
ties essential to life. If all wages were 
fixed in the same way, that is to say, a fair 
basic wage to start with and then an in- 
erease above that wage or a reduction 
towards it, as prices of commodities rose 
or fell, it would become evident very 
quickly that workmen are not unreason- 
able because their wages were very high, 
but that those who controlled the prices 
of commodities were responsible. In 
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this connection it must not be forgotten 
that coal mining in British Columbia, 
even more than elsewhere, is of a Ssome- 
what intermittent character, and that 
employment is frequently not for the 
whole time, but is interrupted by idle 
days, often several in a week. This is 
trying for the workmen and bad for the - 
operators, and probably can be cured 
only by increased demand for coal. It 
is mentioned as an incident, perhaps in- 
evitable, and certainly resulting neces- 
sarily in higher wages than would be re- 
quired were the employment constant 
for full time. I cannot refrain from re- 
marking upon the evidence respecting 
the conduct of mining operations in Van- 
couver Island. This evidence shows that 
the management is excellent, that the 
superintendents and others in charge are 
most experienced and intelligent men, 
and are familiar with the best and latest 
modes of mining, that the operations are 
well and efficiently conducted, and it re- 
conciles one slightly to high prices to 
learn that the provisions for. the safety 
and welfare of the workmen are of the 
very best, and that improvements are 
being constantly made. The evidence on 
this phase of the subject seems to me 
most satisfactory and convincing, and is 
supported by General Leckie after a 
thorough investigation by him. Supplies 
and materials have been and still are 
high in cost for mines as for other re- 
quirements. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that there is not much induce- 
ment to the operators at the present time 
to reduce operating costs. They are 
getting an extremely high price for their 
coal, and as long as that continues they 
have little reason to complain of high 
wages or high prices for supplies.”’ 


EVIDENCE OF A COMBINE. 


Mr. Henderson finds that the evidence 
brought before the Commission ‘‘clearly 
establishes that the prices paid by con- 
sumérs have been excessively high.’’ The 
price of $15 per ton for lump coal has 
*“The 
evidence shows very clearly a combine 
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among many dealers in Vancouver to fix 
the price of coal. The Dealers’ Associa- 
tion does not appear to have discharged 
any other function which it might except 
the function of keeping up the price of 
coal. The Association could render in- 
valuable aid in reducing‘he price of coal, 
if it adopted a regular system of trans- 
porting coal from the Island to Vancou- 
ver, and also an economical system of 
delivery. ’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The ern icconee concludes a review 
of the evidence with the following re- 
commendations: 


1. Introduce the use of the short ton in all 
Government compilations, and endeavour to 
secure its use in all sales. 


2. Require coal operators to furnish 
monthly returns of the operating cost and 
sales realizations of their several mines. 


3. Dealers should be licensed, not for reve- 
nue but to compel compliance with conditions 
contained in the license, safeguarding ‘the 
public. They should also be required to make 
returns showing capital engaged, coal handled, 
operating cost, sales realizations and profits 
received. These returns should be uniform 
and be subject to government audit and ex- 
amination as in the case of the operators. 


4. Dealers and all large users should make 
collection of stores of coal in the summer 
season, when transportation is cheap, and 
municipal bodies. should encourage such col- 
lection. 


5. Tests should be made and published 
showing the analyses and characteristics of 
coal from all the mines of the province. 
Endeavours should be made to see that one 
class of coal is not put on the market in the 
name of another. Further, there should be 
established a standard by which to grade coal 
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by its physical form. General Leckie in his 
recommendations suggests how this should be 
done. 


6. Dealers should be required to issue to 
the public regular lists setting forth the dif- 
ferent grades of coal, the tests relating to 
them, the several uses to which the different 
coals may best be applied and prices. 


7. Consideration should be given to the 
advisability of appointing a fair weights and 
measures officer for the Province, and he 
might be given supervision over similar civic 
officers and jurisdiction as to grades. Pro- 
vincial police and civic police should be au- 
thorized to supplement the authority of the 
weights and measures officer in every possible 
way, and a determined effort made by every 
means available to stamp out the practice of 
deception in weights and measures. 


8. Supervision of construction of new 
buildings might include regard to convenience 
for accepting delivery of coal, wood, and 
other goods in bulk. 


9. Combines which keep up the price of 
coal should be dissolved, and the offenders 
prosecuted. 


10. An enactment to compel operators to 
furnish coal to any person demanding a quan- 
tity, not less than one ecarload of 40 tons, and 
tendering payment therefor at the correct 
price, provided that the operators should not 
be required to furnish coal to such person in 
priority to orders previously given bona fide. 


11. Study should be given to the question 
of introducing uses of coal that would obviate 
the waste of by-products and the Weeithaee nui- 
sances now suffered. 


12. Consideration of the use of pulverized 
coal and the establishment of central plants 
for its production, and introduction of auto- 
matic stokers. 


13. An endeavour should be made to re- 
duce freight rates, both rail and water, from 
coal shipping points. 





AN INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CODE 


/ 


N a note addressed to the Governments 
of the States members of the Inter- 
national Labour organization ‘entitled 
‘“‘The International Seamen’s Code,’’ 
published in the form of a ,174-page 
booklet, the International Labour Office 
describes the attitude of the various 
Governments toward such a code, and 
the work already done by the Commis- 


sion on an International Seamen’s Code 
and the Joint Maritime Commission. 
Sometime before the Second Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, which was 
held in Genoa, Italy, June 15 to July 10, 
1920, the International Labour Office 
sent a questionnaire to the Governments 
of all maritime countries, requesting 
their opinions as to the possibilities of 
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establishing an International Seamen’s 
Code and what its general principles 
should be. The answers show consider- 
able diversity of opinion. The United 
States called attention to the fact that 
‘The Seamen’s Act of the United States, 
being very much in the nature of a code, 
demonstrates the possibility of making 
an international code for seamen.’’ The 
Argentine Republic, Belgium and 
France, think it possible. Finland is 
of the opnion that ‘‘it would hardly seem 
expedient.’’ Germany expressed the 
view that ‘‘the establishment of a kind 
of International Code for seamen is not 
possible at present.’’ Great Britain feels 
that ‘‘it would depend upon the willing- 
ness or otherwise of all maritime coun- 
tries to agree to adopt and enforce a 
reasonable and proper ecode.’’ Greece 
is doubtful. The Netherlands does not 
consider that ‘‘the time has yet come.’’ 
Norway would not say that it is ‘‘im- 
possible.’’ Spain thought the question 
should be postponed, while Sweden 
thought such a code should ‘‘only em- 
brace vessels employed in foreign ship- 
ping.’’ 

The report of the Commission on the 
International Code for Seamen is given 
in full together with the debates and 
decisions on this question by the Genoa 
Conference. As a result, the conference 
adopted the following recommendation: 
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“In order that, as a result of the clear 
and systematic codification of the na- 
tional law in each country, the seamen 
of the world, whether engaged on ships 
of their own or foreign countries, may 
have a better comprehension of their 
rights and obligations, and in order that 


the task of establishing an International 
Seamen’s Code may be advanced and 
facilitated, the International Labour 
Conference recommends that each mem- 
ber of the International Labour Or- 
ganization undertake the embodiment in 
a seamen’s code of all its laws and regula- 
tions relating to seamen in their ac- 
tivities as such.’’ 


For the purpose of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Commission and 
the Genoa Conference the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
constituted a joint Maritime Commission 
consisting of 5 representatives of ship 
owners, 5 representatives of seamen’s 
organizations and two members of the 
Governing Body. The full report of the 
work of this Commission is given in- 
cluding the scope of an International 
Seamen’s Code and the scope of the work 
of the Commission. 


The appendix contains the draft of a 
French Maritime Code and a historical 
note on early maritime codes. 


DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RAILRROAD LABOUR BOARD 
RESPECTING WORKING CONDITIONS AND DECREASES IN 
RATES OF WAGES FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


THE decisions of the United States 

Railroad Labour Board outlined in 
the Lasour Gazzrrs for June, page 7 90; 
are here given in full except that the lists 
of railroads involved and the schedules 
specifically applying the changes to each 
are omitted, all the important railways 
in the United States being included. An 
addendum to this decision, dated June 
25, made applicable to certain railways 
and classes of employees not included in 
that decision the changes therein pro- 


vided for. The decision as to the wage 
increase given July 20, 1920 (Decision 
No. 2), was printed in the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE for August, 1920, pp. 1068-1075. 
As stated in the Lasour Gazerte for 
June, the railway companies operating 
in Canada notified ‘the organizations of 
their employees that decreases in wages 
on the same scale as in the United States 
were being proposed to take effect from 
July 1,. averaging, it was estimated, 
about 12 per ecent., and ealled confer- 
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ences to discuss the application of such 
changes. Negotiations have since been 
proceeding in Canada as well as the 
United States as to the extent to which 
the decisions of the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board should be put into 
effect. 


United States Railroad Labour Board 
Decision No. 147 (Docket 353) 


Chicago, II1., 
June 1, 1921. 


This decision determines the undecided por- 
tion of the dispute between the carriers and or- 
ganizations of their employees referred to the 
Labor Board, April 16, 1920. That dispute was 
what should constitute teasonable wages and 
working conditions on the carriers parties there- 
to. On July 20, 1920, this Board decided the 
wage portion. It nowalecides upon a method of 
arriving at rules regulating working conditions. 


From December 28, 1917, to March 1, 1920, 
the President took over and operated through 
the Director General of Railroads the carriers 
parties to this dispute. On March Ist, pursuant 
to the Transportation Act, 1920, these carriers 
reverted to their owners. 


During Federal control the Director General 
of Railroads entered into contracts with organi- 
zations of employees of these carriers. These 
contracts, called National Agreements, set out 
the classes of employees affected, define with 
particularity the grades in each class, specify 
work to be done by each grade, hours of service, 
when payments shall be made, how forces shall 
be reduced, seniority determined, work assigned, 
grievances adjusted, apprentices trained, and 
otherwise fix the rights and obligations of the 
parties as to working conditions. These agree- 
ments by their terms expired with Federal con- 
trol. In the same period certain orders, supple- 
ments thereto and interpretations thereof, re- 
lating to wages and working conditions of rail- 
road employees, were issued by the authority of 
the Director General. These orders, etc., among 
other things, classified positions, determined the 
duties and rights of the incumbents and fixed 
the wages to be paid such incumbents. . These 
orders and supplements provided that they 
should be incorporated into existing agreements 
between railroads and their employees. 


In February, 1920, the said organizations 
pressed long standing requests for wage in- 
creases on the Director General of Railroads, 
who declined to act, as Federal control was al- 
most at an end. On February 28th, the Trans- 
portation Act became law. Section 301 pro- 
vides that all disputes -between carriers and 
their employees shall be considered and, if pos- 
sible, decided in conference between represen- 
tatives of the parties, and if there undecided, 
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shall be referred for decision to the Railroad 
Labor Board created by the Act. Accordingly, 
the Association of Railway Executives appointed 
representatives of the carriers released from 
Federal control to confer with representatives 
of the organizations on the pending requests 
for wage increases. 


The representatives met in Washington on 
March 10, 1920. On March 24th, the employees 
requested that the carriers’ representatives se- 
cure authority to enter into an agreement pre- 
serving after September 1, 1920, the provisions 
of the general orders, supplements and addenda 
issued by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration as well as the National Agreements and 
interpretations thereof. On March 30th, the 
representatives of the carriers declined to re- 
quest such authority. 


No agreement was reached by the conference 
on any matter in dispute, and on April 16th 
the entire dispute was referred to the Labor 
Board. 


On May 8, 1920, the organizations were in- 
formed by the Chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives that the Association had 
taken the following action on the request for 
continuance of the National Agreements, orders, 
etc., of the Railroad Administration: . 


That the matter of continuing national agreements, 
interpretations thereof and general orders and all other 
arrangements negotiated between the United States 
Railroad Administration and the so-caled standard 
recognized labor organizations shall be handled by ne- 
gotiation between the management and the employees 
of each individual railway. 


It was further stated that ‘‘ this reeommenda- 
tion’’ had been conveyed to all the member 
roads of the Association. 


Accordingly, the organizations arranged for 
the presentation about May 1, 1920, to each 
carrier of a request for the continuance of the 
National Agreements, etc. Such requests were 
thereafter made on each carrier. Conferences 
on the requests were denied by the officers of 
the carriers in general on the ground that the 
matter had been referred to the Labor Board 
for decision. 


In formulating Decision No. 2, the Labor 
Board perceived that to inquire into the just- 
ness and reasonableness of the National Agree- 
ments, etc., as well as to decide what shall con- 
stitute just and reasonable wages was imprac- 
ticable. Time for such inquiry was lacking. 
Accordingly, at that time the matter of the 
National Agreements and of the orders, etc., of 
the United States Railroad Administration was 
thus disposed of: 


There are in the dispute as presented questions in- 
volving rules and working conditions, some of which 
are interwoven with and materially affect earnings 
and wages.Adequate investigation and consideration of 
these questions would. demand time. Existing con- 
ditions required that the Board should make as early 
decision of the wage question as practicable. For that 
reason, it has been necessary,—and both parties to 
the controversy have indicaed it to be their judgment 
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and wish, that the Board should separate the questions 
involving rules and working conditions from the wage 
question. Accordingly, the Board has not undertaken 
herein to consider or change the rules and agreements 
now existing or in force by the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration or otherwise and this 
decision wil] be so understood and applied. 


The Board assumes as the basis of this decision the 
continuance in full force and effect of the rules, work- 
ing conditions and agreements in force under the auth- 
ority of the United States Railroad Administration. 
Pending the presentation,consideration and determina- 
tion of the questions pertaining to the continuation or 
modification of such rules, conditions and agreements 
no changes therein shall be made except by agreement 
between the carrier and employees concerned. As to 


all the questions with reference to the continuation or: 


modification of such rules, working conditions and 
agreements, further hearings will be had at the earliest 
practicable date and decision thereon will be rendered 
as soon as adequate consideration can be given. 


On December 18, 1920, the parties were noti- 
fied to present, beginning January 10, 1921, 
evidence and argument on this dispute. 


The evidence and arguments submitted sup- 
port the following conclusions: 


The duty imposed by Section 301 on all car- 
riers and their officers, employees and agents to 
consider and if possible to decide in confer- 
ence all disputes between carriers and their 
employees has not been performed by the par- 
ties hereto either with regard to the wage or the 
working conditions portion of this dispute. 
The record shows that the representatives of the 


carriers were unwilling to assume the responsi- , 


bility of agreeing to substantial wage increases. 
Hence, the conference of March 10th to April 
Ist, 1920, on the side of the carriers was merely 
a perfunctory performance of the statute. Nor 
was the action of the organizations with regard 
to the individual carriers more than perfunc- 
tory. Naked presentation as irreducible de- 
mands of elaborate wage scales carrying sub- 
stantial increases, or of voluminous forms of 
contract regulating working conditions, with 
instructions to sign on the dotted line, is not a 
performance of the obligation to decide dis- 
putes in conference if possible. The statute re- 
quires an honest effort by the parties to decide 
in conference. If they cannot decide all matters 
in dispute in conference, it is their duty to there 
decide all that is possible and refer only the 
portion impossible of decision to this Board. 


Although Section 301 has not been complied 
with by the parties, the Board has jurisdiction 
of this dispute as it is and has been one likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce. 


The carriers’ parties hereto maintain that the 
direction of this Board in Decision No. 2, ex- 
tending the National Agreements, orders, etce., 
of the Railroad Administration as a modus vi- 
vendi should be terminated at once; and that 
the matter should be remanded to the individual 
carriers and their employees for negotiation and 
individual agreement. 

The organizations maintain that the National 
Agreements, orders, ete., with certain modifica- 
tions desired by the employees should be held by 
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this Board to constitute just and reasonable 
rules; and should be applied to all carriers 
parties to the dispute, except to the extent that 
any carrier may have entered into other agree- 
ments with its employees. They maintain that 
local conferences requiring necessarily the par- 
ticipation of thousands of railroad employees 
for several weeks would constitute an economic 
waste and would produce a multiplicity of con- 
troversies as well as irritation and disturbance. 
They also urge that to require local conferences 
would be to expose the local organizations of 
the several carriers to the entire power and 
weight of all the carriers acting through the 
Association of Railway Executives on the con- 
ferring carrier, that such a disparity of force 
would produce an inequitable result highly pro- 


‘vocative of discontent and likely to result in 


traffic interruptions. They, accordingly, insist 
that the conference should be national. 


The carriers maintain that rules negotiated 
by the employees and officers who must live 
under them are most satisfactory, that the per- 
ticipants in such negotiations know the intent 
of the rules agreed to and advise their fellow 
workmen and officers accordingly thereby avoid- 
ing a litigious attitude on both sides, that sub- 
stantial differences exist as between the several 
carriers with relation to the demands of the 
service, necessary division of labor and other 
factors which ditferences should be reflected in 
the rules, that these local differences can be 
given proper consideration only by local con- 
ferences. The carriers refuse to confer nation- 
ally. ‘ 
The Labor Board is of the opinion that there 
is merit in the contentions of each party and 
has endeavored to take action which will secure 
some of the advantages of both courses. 


This Board is unable to find that all rules 
embodied in the National Agreements, orders, 
etc., of the Railroad Administration constitute 
just and reasonable rules for all carriers parties 
to the dispute. It must, therefore, refuse the 
indefinite extension of the National Agreements, 
orders, etc., on all such carriers as urged by the 
employees. 

This Board also deems it inadvisable to term- 
inate at once its direction of Decision No. 2 and 
to remand the dispute to the individual carriers 
and their employees. Such a course would leave 
many carriers and their employees without any 
rules regulating working conditions. 


If the Labor Board should remand the dis- 
pute to the individual carriers and their em- 
ployees and should keep the direction of De- 
cision No. 2 in effect until agreements should 
be arrived at, it is possible that agreements 
might not be arrived at. 


The Labor Board believes nevertheless that 
certain subject matters now regulated by rules 
of the National Agreements, orders, ete., are 
local in nature and require consideration of local 
conditions. It also believes that other subject 
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matters now so regulated are general in char- 
acter and that substantial uniformity in rules 
regulating such subject matters is desirable. 


The Board also believes that certain rules are 
unduly burdensome to the carriers and should 
in justice be modified. It may well be that 
other rules should be modified in the interest of 
employees. 


To secure the performance of the obligation 
to confer on this dispute, imposed by law on 
officers and employees of carriers, to bring 
about the recognition in rules of differences be- 
tween carriers where substantial, to preserve 
a degree of uniformity in rules regulating sub- 
ject matters of a general nature, to prevent to 
some extent the operation in negotiations of a 
possible disparity of power as between the ear- 
riers and their employees, and to enable the 
representatives of employees of each carrier 
and the officers of that carrier to participate in 
the formulation of rules under which they 
must live, the Labor Board has determined upon 
the following action: 


DECISION. 


1. The direction of the Labor Board in De- 
cision No. 2, extending the rules, working con- 
ditions and agreements in force under the auth- 
ority of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, will cease and terminate July 1, 1921. 


2. The Labor Board calls upon the officers 
and system organizations of employees of each 
carrier, parties hereto, to designate and auth- 
orize representatives to confer and to decide so 
much of this dispute relating to rules and 
working conditions as it may be possible for 
them to decide. Such conferences shall begin at 
the earliest possible date. Such conferences 
will keep the Labor Board informed of final 
agreements and disagreements to the end that 
this Board may know prior to July 1, 1921, what 
portion of the dispute has been decided. The 
Labor Board reserves the right to terminate its 
direction of\Decision No. 2 at an earlier date 
than July lst, with regard to any class of em; 
ployees of any carrier if it shall have reason to 
believe that such class of employees is unduly 
delaying the progress of the negotiations. The 
Board also reserves the right to stay the termin- 
ation of the said direction to a date beyond 
July 1, 1921, if it shall have reason to believe 
that any carrier is unduly delaying the pro- 
gress of the negotiations. Rules agreed to by 
such conferences should be consistent with the 
principles set forth in Exhibit ‘‘B,’’ hereto 
attached. 

3. The Labor Board will promulgate such 
rules as it determines just and reasonable as 
soon after July 1, 1921, as is reasonably pos- 
sible and will make them effective as of July 
Tr, 1921; ‘and applicable to those classes of em- 
ployees ‘of carriers parties hereto for whom rules 
have not been arrived at by agreement. 
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4. The hearings in this dispute will neces- 
sarily proceed in order that the Labor Board 
may be in position to decide with reasonable 
promptness rules which it may be necessary to 
promulgate under Section 3 above. 


5. Agreements entered into since March 1, 
1920, by any carrier and representatives of its 
employees shall not be affected by this decision. 


PRINCIPLES. 


1. An obligation rests upon management, 
upon each organization of employees, and upon 
each employee to render honest, efficient and 
economical service to the carrier serving the 
public. 


2. The spirit of co-operation between man- 
agement and employees being essential to effi- 
cient operation, both parties will so conduct 
themselves as to promote this spirit. 


3. Management having the responsibility 
for safe, efficient and economical operation, the 
rules will not be subversive of necessary dis- 
cipline. 

4, The right of railway employees to organ- 
ize for lawful objects shall not be denied, inter- 
fered with or obstructed. 


5. The right of such lawful organization to 
act toward lawful objects through representa- 
tives of its own choice, whether employees of a 
particular carrier or otherwise, shall be agreed 
to by management. 


6. No discrimination shall be practiced by 
management as between members and non-mem- 
bers of organizations or as between members of 
different organizations, nor shall members of 
organizations discriminate against non-members 
or use other methods than lawful persuasion to 
secure their membership. Espionage by ear- 
riers on the legitimate activities of labor or- 
ganizations or by labor organizations on the 
legitimate activities of carriers should not be 
practiced. 


7. The right of employees to be consulted 
prior to a decision of management adversely 
affecting their wages or working conditions 
shall be agreed to by management. This right 
of participation shall be deemed adequately 
complied with, if and when the representatives 
of a majority of the employees of each of the 
several classes directly affected shall have con- 
ferred with the management. 


8. No employee should be disciplined with- 
out a fair hearing by a designated officer of the 
carrier. Suspension in proper cases pending a 
hearing, which shall be prompt, shall not be 
deemed a violation of this principle. At a 
reasonable time prior to the hearing he is en- 
titled to be apprised of the precise charge 
against him. He shall have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to secure the presence of necessary wit- 
nesses and shall have the right to be there re- 
presented by a counsel of his choosing. If the 
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judgment shall be in his favor, he shall be com- 
pensated for the wage loss, if any, suffered by 
him. 

9. Proper classification of employees and a 
reasonable definition of the work to be done by 
each class for which just and reasonable wages 
are to be paid is necessary, but shall not un- 
duly impose unecomical conditions upon the 
carriers. 

10. Regularity of hours or days during 
which the employee is to serve or hold himself 
in readiness to serve is desirable. 

11. The principle of seniority long applied 
to the railroad service is sound and should be 
adhered to. It should be so applied as not to 
cause undue impairment of the service. 


12. The Board approves the principle of the 
eight-hour day, but believes it should be limited 
to work requiring practically continuous appli- 
cation during eight hours. For eight hours’ 
pay eight hours‘ work should be performed by 
all railroad employees except engine and train 
service employees, regulated by the Adamson 
Act, who are paid generally on a mileage basis 
as well as on an hourly basis. 

13. The health and safety of employees 
should be reasonably protected. . 

14. The carriers and the several crafts and 
classes of railroad employees have a substantial 
interest in the competency of apprentices or 
persons under training. Opportunity to learn 
any craft or occupation shall not be unduly 
restricted. 

15. The majority of any craft or class of 
employees shall have the right to determine 
what organization shall represent members of 
such craft or class. Such organization shall 
have the right to make an agreement which 
shall apply to all employees in such craft or 
class. No such agreement shall infringe, how- 
ever, upon the right of employees not members 
of the organization representing the majority 
to present grievances either in person or by 
representatives of their own choice. 

16. Employees called or required for work, 
and reporting but not used, should be paid 
reasonable compensation therefor. 


Decision No. 147 (Docket 353) 


Chicago, Ill, _ 
June 1, 1921. 


The United States Railroad Labor Board, 
acting under authority of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, and in furtherance of the purpose of 
said Act, hereby renders a decision upon a 
series of controversies between the carriers and 
the representatives of certain employees of the 
carriers, involving the question of what shall 
constitute just and reasonable wages. The 
various controversies were considered in con- 
ference between representatives designated and 
authorized by the parties, and not having been 
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decided in such conference were referred to the 
Labor Board for hearing and decision. 


HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


Immediately after the organization of this 
Board and on April 16, 1920, it received and 
took over for hearing a dispute that had been 
pending before what was known as the Bi- 
partisan Board, between a large number of 
carriers which had been under government con- 
trol, including most, if not all, of those now 
before the Board in these cases, and their em- 
ployees, which dispute, among other things, in- 
volved the question of wages. 

After a full hearing and as careful considera- 
tion as the time and conditions would allow, the 
Board in that case (Dockets 1, 2 and 3) ren- 
dered its Decision No. 2, awarding certain in- 
creases and fixing what it deemed just and 
reasonable wares at that time for all the classes 
of employees of all the carriers then before the 
3oard. The Board did not then undertake to, 
and under the law could not, make that decision 
a permanent award or standard. That deci- 
sion or award was accepted in good faith and 
acted on both by the carriers and their em- 
ployers parties to that decision; and certain 
other carriers not formerly parties to that case 
voluntarily applied and put in force the stan- 
dard of wages fixed by this Board in its De. 
cision No. 2. That decision was rendered at a 
period of inflation, rising prices and high costs 
of living. Since then changes, and in some 
respects very decided changes, have taken place 
in business, industrial and financial conditions. 
in the United States, and in a varying measure 
have affected all industries and the entire pub- 
lie. | 

We now find ourselves in a period of re- 
adjustment to which all interests sooner or later 
must conform. 

Following the raise in wages granted by this 
Board in Decision No. 2, and to some extent 
based on that, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted an increase of rates to the 
carriers which was put in force, but after this 
there came the inevitable pause in the rising 
tide of prices and business followed by the like 
inevitable recession, and in some lines a disas- 
trous fall in prices, and the resulting cutting 
down of production. This has affected all lines 
of industrial life all over the United States and 
produced conditions which have to be met and 
in whose burdens all have to share. 


Confronted by these conditions, the carriers. 
before us, after conferences with the represen- 
tatives of the different classes of their em- 
ployees .as to a reduction of wages, at which 
conference there was a failure to reach an 
agreement, have filed their several complaints 
and brought their disputes before this Board 
for a decision as provided by law. The dis- 
putes were separately brought; the first being 
filed by the New York Central Railroad Com- 
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pany on March 19, 1921, followed by numerous 
other carriers. 


Some of the carriers presented disputes ap- 
plicable only to a few of the classes of their 
employees; others applicable to nearly all 
classes of entployees. 


The Board, appreciating and knowing the 
general financial and industrial conditions of 


the country, considered the appeals of some of 


the carriers for immediate action, and believing 
that the applications already filed would soon 
be followed by numerous others, took cogni- 
zance of the fact that most of the evidence 
offered or to be offered in one case would be 
material and common to all, and that it would 
be impracticable to reach an early decision in 
the time at the disposal of the Board if the 
cases were heard and considered separately, the 
Board at that time being engaged in hearing 
other vressing matters, on April 6, 1921, passed 
a resolution reciting in substance these facts, 
and that it was desirable that the Board hear 
at one time and decide in one decision so 
far as may be possible the question as to 
what may constitute just and reasonable wages 
for all the classes of employees of the. carriers 
parties to Decision No. 2, as to whose wages 
there might be a dispute, and ordered and di- 
rected that Monday, April 18, 1921, be set as a 
date for hearing, at which time the Board would 
hear representatives of the parties to disputes 
where applications had been filed, and of other 
disputes filed at that time between carriers and 
employees of carriers parties to Decision No. 2, 
if ready for presentation, and the Board con- 
solidated all the cases for the purpose of hear- 
ing and decision so far as practicable. 


On the date set the carriers herein named had 
filed the applications for hearing of disputes 
with the classes of their employees herein 
named and set out. The time was limited for 
the oral hearings to five days for the carriers 
and five days for the representatives of the em- 
ployees, but the Board afterwards gave the 
employees further time to prepare their cases 
for hearing, and slightly extended the time. 
Both parties were also allowed to file certain 
documents in evidence bearing upon the matters 
in dispute. 

The hearings in these cases were completed on 
May 16, 1921, and the Board has since had 
the cases before it under consideration. 


Pending the hearing which commenced on 
April 18th, and since, a considerable number of 
the carriers before the Board in that hearing 
have filed with the Board numerous other cases 
of disputes with other classes of their em- 
ployees, and other carriers which had not cases 
pending before the Board on the 18th of April 
have filed cases of disputes, and such cases are 
still being received. The Board has been im- 
pressed with the belief that a reduction of rates 
of pay on any road applying to some class or 
classes and not to others, and thus producing 
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inequalities of treatment and a reduction of 
wages from the standards fixed by and in De- 
cision No. 2 on some roads, without a corres- 
ponding reduction on others operating in the 
same section and under substantially the same 
conditions, would possibly be productive of 
unrest, dissatisfaction and other unfortunate 
results. It therefore deemed it desirable to 
render its decision in as many cases and ap- 
plying to all or as many classes as might come 
before it at one and the same time and make 
it effective as of and on the same date. It also 
deemed it desirable to fix and announce that 
date in advance so that all parties could in a 
measure adjust their affairs with that informa- 
tion before them. 


With all these things in view, after having 
considered the evidence heard in the cases be- 
fore it, the Board on the 17th of May passed 
and made public a resolution to the effect that 
it would announce its decision in these cases 
on June 1, 1921, to become effective July 1, 
1921; and it further decided and announced 
that it set June 6, 1921, as the date for hear- 
ing all other like disputes filed, docketed and 
ready for hearing at that time, it being the 
purpose of the Board to make its decision of 
those disputes then heard effective as of July 
Ly A921, 


In pursuance of this policy and these orders, 
it now announces its decision in these consol- 
idated cases already heard. 


In the hearing and consideration of these ca- 
ses there has been available to the Board all 
the evidence taken and now on file adduced in 
the hearings of the cases heretofore brought 
before the Board, information gathered by the 
Board and its forces under the direction of the 
statute, including reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various other gov- 
vernmental agencies, state and national, in ad- 
dition to the very voluminous mass of evidence 
submitted at these hearings by the respective 
parties, as well as matters of general and uni- 
versal public knowledge. 


As in Decision No. 2, granting increases in 
wages, the Board found it necessary to assume 
a known and recognized base and adopted as 
such base the rates of wages in effect March 
Ist, the date of the termination of federal con- 
trol; so in this decision the Board assumes as 
its base the rates fixed and in effect under and 
by its Decision No. 2. 


Except as modified by changed conditions, 
the preliminary statement set out in and as a 
part of its Decision No. 2 might well be here 
repeated, but that is not deemed necessary. 
Practically the same methods’ of procedure 
there outlined were followed in these cases. 
The Board has been governed by the same 
principles and the directions of the law as 
there outlined. and has endeavored to give 
due consideration to every element of the pro- 
blem before it. 
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The decision of the Board is the result of 
the action of the Board, composed of nine mem- 
bers acting as a body, under the usual parlia- 
mentary methods of procedure and its own 
rules. Each and every separate question was 
considered and voted upon — each and every 
rate for each class was voted upon and adopted 
by a majority vote of the Board, and in every 
instance one or more of the public group, as 
the law requires, voted in the affirmative on 
any classification or rate adopted. 


In a problem so complex and involving the’ 


inter-relationship of the wages of so many dif- 
ferent classes of employees it is obvious that 
there could not be unanimous agreement among 
all the members of the Board on all decreases 
fixed by this decision; but the several decreases 
hereinafter set forth represent, in each instance, 
the best judgment of the majority of the 
Board. This statement is made in order that 
it may not be inferred that the decision, in all 
its details, states the precise decrease which 
any one of the members hereof might have 
stated if he had the sole power and responsibi- 
lity for fixing such decrease. 


The Board proceeding under the methods out- 
lined, while not attempting to set out all the 
findings in detail, for the information of the 
public and those directly interested, may here 
briefly outline some of its findings which have 
been considered in reaching the results herein 
announced. 


It finds that since the rendition of its Deci- 
sion No. 2 there has been a decrease in the cost 
of living. What that decrease has been it is 
impossible to state with mathematical accuracy 
or even what the general average for the United 
States has been up to and on any given date. 
The machinery for procuring and stating with 
accuracy the data to fix this is by no means 
perfect. The decreases vary greatly according 
to the locality, and affect different people in 
different degrees. In some localities the ge- 
neral decrease has been greater than in others. 
In the cities the general decreases in some lines 
have been offset to some extent. by the high 
rents. In some of the items or products that 
enter into the costs of living the fall in prices 
has been great; in others, much less. 


The Board also finds that the scale of wages 
for similar kinds of work in other industries 
has in general been decreased. The same con- 
ditions are also found as to this element. It 
is practically impossible to find any exact aver- 
age line of decrease for the entire country. The 
decreases vary in different industries, and in 
different localities, and in some _ instan- 
ces with different industries, indivi- 
duals or corporations. In some places and 
classes the decrease has been heavy; in others, 
not so great. There has been a decrease, and 
the tendency is at present downward. 


But the most unfortunate condition is that 
in many localities large numbers are out of 
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employment on account of the prevailing de- 
pression, and hence without wages. | 


On these elements and the others prescribed 
by statute to be considered, the Board has 
looked to the general conditions existing and 
brought to its attention, as well as the evi- 
dence offered as to particular localities and 
carriers. 


In a decision of this character it is not prac- 
tical to fix rates applying with exact ratio to 
each individual employee and separate locality, 
for the reason that necessity compels the 
Board to accept certain standardizations of 
pay for railroad employees. But these stan- 
dards are now somewhat different in different 
regions, and so the decreases will have relative- 
ly the same general effect. 


The Board believes that based on these ele- 
ments shown, i. e., the decreased costs of living 
and the general decrease in the scale of wages 
in other industries, that the decreases herein 
fixed are justified and required. 


But the Board is required by the Transpor- 
tation Act to consider not one, but all of the 
seven elements especially mentioned in the act, 
and other relevant circumstances, and this it 
has endeavored to do in reaching the results 
herein announced. . 


It has endeavored to consider as it should all 
the elements that enter into this complex pro- 
blem. There are certain facts and conditions 
known to all and which can neither be disputed 
nor ignored. Whatever may be said as to the 
origin or contributing causes, there has been 
and is a marked, and to some extent distress- 
ing and disastrous, depression in business and 
industry affecting the entire country and some 
lines of production most seriously. As a re- 
sult heavy financial losses have been suffered 
and many hundreds of thousands thrown out of 
employment and deprived of all wages, and 
this loss of purchasing power by them hag in 
turn accelerated the general depression by re- 
ducing the demand for the products they would 
otherwise have purchased. While it has been 
argued that the fall in prices has not reached 
to any large extent the consumer, it has with- 
out question most disastrously reached and af- 
fected the producers, especially some lines of 
manufacture and the agricultural classes. 


It should be recognized by all that the pro- 
blem before us is chiefly an economic one, and 
we are all confronted by adverse and trouble- 
some conditions which everyone must help to 
solve. It should not be looked upon as a strug- 
gle between capital and labor, or the manage- 
ments and the employees. 


DECISION. 


The Labor Board decides: 


1. That the rates of wages heretofore estab- 
lished by the authority of the United States 
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Railroad Labor Board, shall be decreased as 
hereinafter specified, and that such decreases 
shall be effective as of July 1, 1921. 


2. That the scope of this decision is limited 
to the carriers named under Article I herein, 
to such carriers as may be included hereafter 
by addenda, and to the specific classes of em- 
ployees named or referred to under each parti- 
cular carrier. 


3. That the reduction in wages hereby author- 
ized shall be made in accordance with the fol- 
lowing articles which prescribe the regulations, 
designate the employees affected, and establish 
the schedules of decreases. 


Article I—Carriers and Employees affected. 


Each of the following carriers shall make de- 
ductions from the rate of wages heretofore es- 
tablished by the authority of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, for the specific classes 
of its employees named or referred to in this 
article, in amounts hereinafter specified for 
such classes in the schedules of decreases; apply 
the rates of wages established in Section 3 (b) 
of Article II, and Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of 
Article X; and make effective the rates of wa- 
ges fixed by differentials provided in Section 
4 of Article IV. — 


Article II.—Clerical and Station Forces. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedule of decreases per hour: 


(Note—For clerks without previous experience he- 
reafter entering the service of a carrier, rates of wa- 
ges specified in Sec. 3 (b), this article, are hereby 
estabished. ) 


Sec. 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief 
clerks, foremen, sub-foremen, and other clerical su- 
‘ pervisory forces . .. . 6 cents. 


Sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of two (2) 
or more years in railroad clerical work, or clerical 
work of a similar nature in other industries, or where 
their cumulative experience in such clerical work is 
not less than two (2) years . . 6 cents. 


(b) Clerks with an experience of one (1) 
year and less than two (2) years in railroad clerical 
work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other 
industries, or where their cumulative experience in 
such clerical work is not less than one (1) year . 

: ; pays. hese, 4. tS cents. 


Sec. 3. (a) Olerks whose experience as above de- | 


. 6% cents. 


* (b) Clerks without previous experience here- 
reafter entering the service will be paid a monthly 
salary at the rate of sixty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents ($67.50) per month for the first six (6) 
months, and seventy-seven dollars and fifty cents 
($77.50) per month for the second six (6) months. 


Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant 
station masters, train announcers, gatemen, and bag- 
gage and parcel room employees (other than clerks) 
sesh Bev digs Notes! PaqvsrTRibs Pes Kok AEM cre etait e kame pays 10 cents. 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator and telephone switch- 
board operators, office, station and warehouse watch- 
men, and employees engaged in assorting way bills 
and tickets, operating appliances or machines for 
perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering claims 
and other papers, gathering and distributing mail, 


fined is less than one (1) year . 
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adjusting dictaphone and other similar 


WO Cu meee fies athe a Fie Oebens/orey devote |-ususnete sims), oleMe 10 cents. 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys and 
other employees under eighteen years of age, filling 
similar positions, and station attendants.. 5 cents. 


Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, 
pier, store-room, stock-room, and team-track freight 
handlers or truckers, and others similarly employed 
SAO a Ea hee ERO DPI Oe: Peete 6 cents 
Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be main- 
tained between truckers and the classes named be- 
low: 
(a) Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable ins- 
pectors, one (1) cent per hour above truck- 
ers’ rates as established under Section 7. 

(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, lo- 
cators and coopers, two (2) cents per hour 
above truckers’ rates as established under 
Section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any exist- 
ing higher differentials. ' 

Sec. 9. All) common laborers in and around sta- 
tions, storehouses and warehouses, not otherwise pro- 
WG PEOK es ae ead tek te tees ne a Oe KOC EE. 


Article III.—Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tural and Unskilled forces specified. 


cylinders, 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Bridge, building, painter, construction, ma- 


son and ‘concrete, water supply, and plumber fore- 
men (except water supply and plumber foremen co- 
ming under the provisions of Section 1 of Article IV, 
ChisMadechsion) ws wen jes ters ees se oe 10 cents. 

Sec. 2. Assistant bridge, building, painter, con- 
struction, mason and concrete, water supply, and 
plumber foremen, and for coal wharf, coal chute, and 
fence gang foremen, pile driver, ditching and hoist- 
ing engineers and bridge inspectors (except assistant 
water supply and plumber foremen coming under the 
provisions of Section 1 of Article IV, this decision ) 
eT LRH rte La ame SWB Rote sill es wien Sisa)"e\ ail) Nisihsthen is 10 cents. 

Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, 
and assistant section, track and maintenance fore- 
TOE Pate a enol a TL aenoe Mob at st Re ehietl aiieite 10 cents. 

Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintenance of way and 
bridge and building departments (except those that 
come under the provisions of the national agreement 
with the Federated Shop Trades) 10 cents. 


Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way 
and bridge and building departments (except those 
that come under the provisions of the national agree- 
ment with the Federated Shop Trades)... 7% cents. 

Sec. 6. Track laborers, and all common laborers 
in the maintenance of way department and in and 
around shops and roundhouses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for herein ... ... .-. -+- «++ «+ 8% cents. 

Sec. 7. Drawbridge tenders and assistants, pile- 
driver, ditching and hoisting firemen, pumper engi- 
neers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or flagmen, 
and lamp lighters and tenders 8% cents. 

Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops 
and roundhouses, such as engine watchmen and wi- 
pers, fire builders, ash-pit, flue borers, coal passers 
(except those coming under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of Article VIII, this decision), coal chute 
THOT MCLG ria, ete Bovey haere crag ot Wk Rad 10 cents. 


Article IV.—Shop employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per hour: 
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(Note—For car cleaners rates of wages fixed by 
a differential shown in Section 4, this article, are 
hereby established. ) 

Sec. 1. Supervisory forces Pst 8 cents. 

Sec. 2. Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet 
metal workers, electrical workers, carmen, moulders, 
cupola tenders and coremakers, including those with 
less than four years’ experience, al] crafts, 8 cents. 

Sec. 8. Regular and helper apprentices and hel- 
pers) all telassom hie tale: Ma Win rk 8 cents. 

Sec. 4. Oar cleaners shall be paid a rate of two 
(2) cents per hour above the rate established in 
Section 6 of Article III, this decision, for regular 
track laborers at points where car clsanere are em- 
ployed. 


Article V. -— Telegraphers, Telephoners and 
Agents. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 


herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Telegraphers, telephone operators (except 
Switchboard operators), agents (except agents at 
small non-telegraph stations as referred to in Supple- 
ment No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV, 
Section ¢), agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, 
towermen, levermen, tower and train directors, block 
operators \\ andicsta fimen 20h Wee Ve 6 cents. 


Sec. 2. Agents at small non-telegraph stations as 
referred to in Supplement No. 13 to General Order 
No. 27, Article IV, Section CGA a es ae 5 cents. 


Article VI.—Engine service employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per mile, per 
hour, or per day, as the case may be: 


See. 1.—Passenger Service. 


Class. Per mile. Per Day. 
Cents. Dollars. 
Engineers and motormen..... 48 $0.48 
Firemen (coal or oil) ....... 48 48 
Helpers (electric) .......... .48 48 
See. 2.—Freight Service. 
Class. Per mile. Per Day. 
Cents. Dollars. 
Engineers (steam, electric, or 
others mower) iit seis on 64 $0.64 
Firemen (coal or OL) ieee .64 64 
Helpers: (electric) iio. ced es cs 64 64 
Sec. 3.—Yard Service. 
Class. Per Hour. 
Cents. 
2) Se. 5 Te a ey Oe PRT GPO yt 8 
Mareen WEoal von Oil) seitalous o eehavaanert Oe 8 
Fholperey (elect?ic) jrcihy’ nevideaele. eed a cote 8 
Sec. 4.—Hostler Service. 
Class. Per Hour. 
Dollars 
Outside Hostlersi?, O46) Ae OM ek caren $0.64 
lnvside! hostlerseMad Tuite tl ee sont Pine 64 
Helpers (UL See OR ort oe Aa 64 


Article Vil.—T rain service employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per mile, per 
day, or per month, as the case may be: 
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' Sec. 1.—Passenger Service. 
Class. Per Mile. Per Day. Per Month, 
Cents. Dollars. Dollars. 
Conductors) pre. ys $0.60 $18.00: 
Assistant conductors 
or ticket collectors .4 .60 18.00 
Baggagemen _hand- 
ling both express 
and dynamo 4 .60 18.00 
Baggagemen operat- 
ing dynamo .... 4 .60 18.00 
Baggagemen hand- 
ling express .... A .60 18.00 
Baggagemen ..... 4 .60 18.00: 
Flagmen and brake- 
THETIUNG Fee ie. seat eik Ae A .60 18.00. 
Sec. 2.—Suburban Service (exclusive). 
Class. Per Mile. Per Day. Per Month, 
Cents. Dollars. Dollars. 
Oonductors v0... . 4 $0.60 $18.00: 
Ticket collectors . & .60 18.00 
Guards performing 
duties of brake- 
men or flagmen... .4 .60 18.00 
Sec. 3.—Freight Service. 
Class. Per Mile. Per Day. 
f Cents. Dollars. 
Conductors (through) ........ 64 $0.64 
Flagmen and brakemen (through) .64 .64 
Conductors (local or way freight) .64 - -.64 
Flagmen and brakemen (local or 
Way treight)= 2, Seer a. ae 64 64 
Sec. 4.—Yard Service. 
Class. Per Day. 
? Dollars 
POP SIROT isc ic nee tal, Sree Ieee eta $0.64 
Hieipens tt. sag iseo: < tl ie e we ee 64 
Switehntenders + (aiss. Aes: Bevele.. Peas eae 64 


Article VIII.—Stationary engine (steam) and 
botler room employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 


following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Stationary engineers (steam)... 8 cents. 
Sec. 2. Stationary firemen and engine room oilers 
Rives Pied evi side Mets ofaiyedie yet sharalsake oN Mee. cuetens obel atereeteRE 8 cents. 
Sec. 3. Boiler rcom water tenders and coal passers 
ote tola ‘a Nahe Loltercahe ts. ot coer Aner aus seMevee Lay i cde ow ee Ee 6 cents. 


Article IX.—Signal Department employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen, 


and signal | ‘inspectorsiiiy: C13) Aig ae 8 cents. 
Sec. 2. Leading maintainers, gang foremen, and 
Jeading sigma) MON 404 ot inalid sca dene okcadhe 8 cents. 
Sec. 3. Signalmen, assistant Signalmen, signal 
maintainers, and assistant signal maintainers..... 
fe Slemeeeee oki Love’ s av aetethile 's BUM hehehe re tensranets EE 6 cents. 
wecrs. Si elpersi eo eae Le ee Ree | 6 cents. 


Article X.—Floating equipment employees. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, the fol- 
lowing schedules of decreased rates of pay are 
established : ; 


itu ——— 
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Sec. 1.—Ferries. 

Class. Per Month. 
GE DEAING Mielec Wl ese Ue TekR eels Vesey soln es $200.00 . 
HUTHOUIVC ONS hae, ar, teens balla, sitatie rer eate eres ol. ole 190.00 
Firemen and oilers (licensed).........-. 140.00 
Firemen and oilers (unlicensed)....... 140.00 
DeckhanNds, To i ws os sieges sce» are 6 2s c.0ye = 125.00 
Portersik - Mei ee Ae ete ore tebe eer 100.00 

Sec. 2—Tugs and Steam Lighters. 

Class. Per Month. 
Captain sti. Likes Webs pe edee > sdetah os shocks $200.00 
Mates and first deckhands (Jicensed)... 130.00 
First deckhands (unlicensed).......... 130.00 
Second * deckWamase Viv) weet eee ee a ieee 6 125.00 
Floatmen and float watchmen......... 125.00 
IMP UITCEES (Gs lo cy st cusps Sigs ORs | aoe a redale re 8 he 190.00 
Firemen and oilers (licensed)........ 140.00 
Firemen and oilers (unlicensed)...... 140.00 
PVCS CMIETIMM er. ARISEN cae SERA. chats. ter ob allel. Jets fe 125.00 

See. 3.—Lighters and Barges. 

Class. Per Month. 
Captains, steam hoist—single drum.. $135.00~ 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum... 145.00 
Captains, steam hoist—double drum.... 140.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum... 150.00 
Captains, derricks—under 30-ton hoist.. 140.00 
Engineers, derricks—-under 30-ton hoist 150.00 
Captains, derricks—30-ton hoist and over 150.00 
Engineer, derricks—30-ton hoist and over 160.00 
Matesaeerrickso srt. 0.creltal hous eres: (ote ciel 100.00 
Captains, hand winch lighters and cov- 

EGC IDAL LCS iad yeh tra aie ws el ten snsesier etek 130.00 

Sec. 4.—Lighters and Barges. : 
Class. Per Month. 

Captains, hand hoist barges—covered 

Wor beie Seam tie: Arete oPars, Cachchenens hocks Pedowenis $120.00 
Captains, steam hoist—single drum... 125.00 
Captains, steam hoist—double drum... 130.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum.... 135.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum... 140.00 


Article XI.—Other supervisory forces. 


For the specific classes of employees listed 
herein and named or referred to in connection 
with a carrier affected by this decision, use the 
following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sect le) fram dispatchers... .)./. 21. «sere 8 cents. 
Sec. 2. Yard masters and assistant yard masters 
POEM ee ah ame Vet steiterietey sicer'sy a) telel’e: sie: si si'ef otate 8 cents. 


Article XII.—Miscellaneous employees. 


For the miscellaneous classes of supervisors 
and employees not specifically listed under any 
article, named in connection with a carrier af- 
fected by this decision, use the following rule 
for making decreases: 


Sec. 1. For miscellaneous classes of supervisors 
and employees in the hereinbefore named depart- 
ments properly before the Labor Board and named 
in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
deduct an amount equal to the decreases made for 
the respective classes to which the miscellaneous class- 
es herein referred to are analogous. 

Sec. 2. The intent of this article is to extend this 
decision to certain miscellaneous classes of supervi- 
sors and employees submitted by the carriers, not 
specifically listed under any section in the classified 
schedules of decreases, and authorize decreases for 
such employees in the same amounts as provided in 
the schedules of decreases for analogous service. 


Article XIII. General application. 


The general regulations governing the appli- 
cation of this decision are as follows: 
Sec. 1. The provisions of this deciion will not 
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apply in cases where amounts less than thirty dol- 
lars ($30.00) per month are paid to individuals for 
special service which takes only a part of their time 
from outside employment or business. 

Sec. 2. Decreases specified in this decision are to 
be deducted on the following basis: 

(a) For employees paid by the hour, deduct the 
hourly decrease from the hourly rate. 

(b) For employees paid by+the day, deduct eight 
times the hourly decrease from the daily rate. 

(c) For employees paid by the month, deduct two 
hundred and four (204) times the hourly decrease 
from the monthly rate. 

Sec. 3. The decreases in wages and the rates here- 
by established shall be incorporated in and become a 
part of existing agreements or schedules, or future 
negotiated agreements or schedules, and shall remain 
in effect until or unless changed in the manner pro- 
vided by the Transportation Act, 1920. 

Sec. 4. It is not intended in this decision to in- 
clude or make decreases in wages for any officials of 
the carriers affected except that class designated in the 
Transportation Act, 1920, as ‘‘Subordinate Officials,”’ 
and who are included in the Act as within the juris- 
diction of this Board. The Act provides that the 
term ‘Subordinate “Officials’’ includes officials of car- 
riers of such class or rank as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall designate by regulation duly 
formulated and issued. Hence, whenever in this de- 
cision words are used, such as “foremen,” ‘‘supervi- 
sors,’? etc., which may apply to officials, such words 
are intended to apply to only such classes of subordi- 
nate officials as are now or may hereafter be defined 
and classified by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as ‘subordinate officials’? within the meaning of 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Article XIV.—Interpretation of this decision. 


Should a dispute arise between the manage- 
ment and the: employees of any of the carriers 
as to the meaning or intent of this decision, 
which cannot be decided in conference between 
the parties directly interested, such dispute 
shall be referred to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board in the manner provided by the 
Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 1. All such disputes shall be presented in a 
concrete and joint signed statement setting forth: 
(a) The article of this decision involved. 
(b) The facts in th® case. 
(ce) The position of the employees. 
(d) The position of the management thereon. 


Where supporting documentary evidence is used 
it shall be attached to the application for decision in 
the form of exhibits. 


Sec. 2. Such presentations shall be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, who shall place same before the Labor Board 
for final disposition. 


ENTRY — Modifying Decision No. 119 with 
Respect to Rules Governing Compensa- 
tion for Overtime and Continuing Tem- 
porarily Certain Other Rules Established 
by or under the Authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration. 


In Decision No. 119 the Labor Board deter- 
mined that portion of a dispute referred to it 
on April 16, 1920, relating to rules and working 
conditions. The history of the dispute is set 
forth in that decision. In the decision the Board 
terminated (effective July 1, 1921) its direc- 
tion in Decision No. 2 extending the rules, 
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working conditions and agreements in force un- 
der the authority of the United States Railroad 
Administration, and called upon the officers and 
system organizations of employees of each car- 
rier, parties thereto, to designate and authorize 
representatives to confer and to decide so much 
of the dispute relating to rules and working 
conditions as it might be possible for them to 
decide—such conferences to keep the Board in- 
formed of final agreements and disagreements, 
to the end that the Board might know, prior 
to July 1, 1921, what portion of the dispute had 
been decided. 


The decision also provided that the .Labor 
Board would promulgate such rules as it deter- 
mined should be just and reasonable as soon 
after July 1, 1921, as would be reasonably pos- 
sible and would make them effective as of J uly 
~ 1, 1921, and applicable to those classes of em- 
ployees of carriers, parties to the dispute, for 
whom rules had not been arrived at by agree- 
ment. 


Reports of the results of conferences held in 
accordance with the direction contained in 
Decision No. 119 have been and are now being 
received in considerable number. In some 
instances the carriers and the employees have 
reached an agreement upon all rules. In a con- 
siderable number of instances there remain cer- 
tain rules upon which no agreement has been 
reached, while in others, conferences have not 
as yet been begun. Under these circumstances, 
in order that no misunderstanding may exist 
or unnecessary controversy arise, it appears ne- 
cessary, purely as a modus vivendi, that 
the Labor Board establish a uniform policy to 
be pursued with regard to the undecided rules 
until such time as it is possible to make a deci- 
sion. 


In the available reports from the conferences 
held in accordance with the direction contained 
in Decision No. 119, it is found that the prin- 
cipal rules still the subject Sf dispute are those 
geverning the payment of overtime. The Labor 
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Board directs as follows, effective July 1, 1921, 
with the understanding that if the rules pro- 
mulgated by the Labor Board to be effective 
July 1st are more favorable to the employees, 
adjustment in compensation due to the em- 
ployees will be made by the carrier: 


1. All overtime in excess of the established 
hours of service shall be paid for at the pro 
rata rate; provided that this will not affect 
classes of employees of any carrier which have 
reached an agreement as to overtime rates, nor 
classes of employees of any carrier who by 
agreement or practice were receiving a _ rate 
higher than pro rata prior to the promulgation 
of any general order of the United States Rail- 
road Administration relating to wages and 
working conditions. Inasmuch as this Board 
has not as yet given consideration to any dis- 
pute on overtime rates, this order should not 
be construed to indicate the final action and 
decision of the Labor Board on disputes as to 
overtime rates which have been or may be re- 
ferred to the Board. 


2. In lieu of any other rules not agreed to 
in the conferences held under Decision No. 119, 
the rules established by or under the authority 
of the United States Railroad Administration 
are continued in effect until such time as snch 
rules are considered and decided by the Labor 
Board. 

3. This direction shall not be understood to 
modify Decision No. 119 in any respect cther 
than is specifically provided for herein. 

4. Rules agreed upon by carriers and 
ployees to be effective as of July 1, 192). 


€in- 


By order of 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
LABOR BOARD, 
R. M. Barron, 

Chairman. 
Attest : 
©. P. CARRITHERS, 
Secretary. 





DISTRICT CONVENTIONS OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


(a) Special convention of District 18, at Calgary, Alta.; (b) annual convention of District 
26, at New Glasgow, N.S. 


Convention of District 18, 


U.M.W. of A. 


A SPECIAL convention of District 18, 

United Mine Workers of America, 
convened by the International Executive 
Board, was held in Calgary, June 14-16, 
to consider the restoration of autonomy 
to District No. 18*; to adopt a constitu- 


Special 


*The circumstauces leading to the disruption of the autonomy 
of District 18 have been re‘erred to in previous issues. 


tion in strict conformity with the laws 
of the International Union; and to elect 
district officers and an International 
Board member (see LaBpour GAZETTE, 
June, 1921, page 754.) Mr. John P. 
White, special representative of the In- 
ternational, presided over the conven- 
tion. 


A report presented by a committee of 
the International Union stated that the 
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affairs of District 18 had been adminis- 
tered by the International for a con- 
siderable time. ‘‘This was made ne- 
cessary because of the action of the 
former district officiers and large num- 
ber of the members in affiliating with 
what is known as the ‘One Big Union,’ 
a procedure which proved disastrous to 
the interests of the mineworkers of this 
important coal producing district.’’ The 
re-establishment of autonomy was con- 
ditioned upon a clear understanding 
of the laws of the Union and adherence 
to contract provisions. After stating 
that the Union had no wish to enter 
into reeriminations over what was past 
the report declared that the achieve- 
ments of the U.M.W. of A. afforded 
the best evidence of its soundness as 
a means of uplifting the miners and 
claimed that ‘‘it has been instrumental 
in revolutionizing the conditions under 
which the mine worker performs his 
labour; it has been the one great insti- 


tution that has driven out the grosser 


evils from the miner’s life, and has 
brought a larger degree of sunshine and 
happiness into his home.’’ The Con- 
vention unanimously agreed to comply 
with the conditions laid down and pledg- 
ed their support and co-operation to the 
International. 


The Convention adopted the draft 
constitution submitted by the Constitu- 
tion Committee with the following 
amendments included therein : 


‘‘To demand that 6 hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, and that all coal 
be weighed before being screened on the 
basis of 2,000 pounds to the ton. 


‘‘The members of this District shall 
be men employed in and around the 
mines, living in the territory compris- 
ing District 18. Any men working in 
or around the mines or coke ovens may 
become members of the local union where 
they are employed, when accepted, upon 
the following conditions, namely, by 
paying an initiation fee of $10 for 
practical miners and surface workers, 
and $15 for non-pretical miners.”’ 
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The Calgary local of the International 
Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers requested the United Mine Work- 
ers to relinquish control of all engineers 
in District 18 working in and around 
the mines, and suggested a joint con- 
ference to be held between representa- 
tives of their union and of the U. M. W. 
of A. (Exclusive jurisdiction over all 
crafts engaged in and around coal mines 
was vested in the U. M. W. of A. by the 
American Federation of Labour, after a 
vigorous struggle.) The request was 
declared to be beyond the scope of the 
convention to discuss. 


Convention of District 26, U. M. W. of A. 


The annual convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, post- 
poned from February 15, was held on 
June 14-22, at New Glasgow, N.S., Pre- 
sident Robert Baxter in the chair. About 
120 delegates attended. 


In view of the serious situation resul- 
ing from the closing of several mines and 
the general depression during the past 
months the convention decided to im- 
pose a levy of one per cent on the 
earnings of the members for two months 
for the relief of the unemployed. 


A protest was made against the prac- 
tice followed by operating companies of 
working only the mines where the cost 
of producing coal is least, letting the 
other mines remain idle, and these com- 
panies will be asked to have the con- 
tracts and work proportionately divided. 
The Federal and Provincial governments 
were also asked to have the mines which 
are closed reopened. 


An amendment to the Franchise Act 
was called for to the effect that a man 
who is idle through depression in his 


trade and is forced to apply to the muni- 


cipality for relief should not be deprived 
of his right to vote. 


The convention protested against the 
practice of the coal companies in taking 
on men not in their employment prior 
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to the depression, and allowing older 
employees to remain idle. 


Objection was made to the difficulty 
experienced by some local officials in 
securing a meeting with mine superin- 
tendents. In regard to certain old com- 
pany employees who, it was claimed, 
had been denied employment because 
they were somewhat past their work 
after having worked for many years for 
their employers, it was resolved to de- 
mand that these men be taken back to 
work until such time as an old age pen- 
sion scheme has been put into effect by 
the company. 


In regard to the recent ‘‘Montreal 
agreement’’ it was’ claimed by the ship- 
pers and trimmers that the Dominion 
‘Coal Company had violated the agreement 
by dispensing at some mines with two 
of the three shifts, and by changing 
the rates paid for trimming. The dis- 
trict officers were instructed to demand 
adjustment, or call for an arbitration 
board. It was also declared that the 
Same agreement was violated by some 
operators in keeping the bankmen on the 
surface after the mine stops hoisting 
coal to do extra work, and also by 
keeping the chain runners and drivers 
after they have finished hauling their 
coal. The Dominion Coal Company was 
also asked to restore a bonus of 60 cents 
a day to the rates paid to firemen as 
granted prior to the Montreal agreement. 
The convention protested against any 
reductions in wages before the expira- 
tion of the present agreement. 


The housing conditions in many dis- 


tricts where the coal companies fur- 


nished houses were declared to be very 
bad, with insufficient and unsanitary 
accommodation, though many carpenters 
had been laid off by the companies; and 
@ committee was appointed to bring the 
matter before the proper authorities, 


In regard to the 8-hour day, which 
was put into effect in the mines of Nova 
Seotia by an agreement in March, 1918. 
irregularities were reported to have 
come into practice owing to insufficient 
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allowance being made for travel from 
the coal face, and the policy committee 
was instructed to draft a plan to over- 
come such difficulties. The words ‘‘eight 
hours from bank to bank’’ ought it was 
thought to be inserted in future con- 
tracts and men working on construction 
ought to be included in the 8-hour day 
plan. 

In view of the injunction placed by 
the United States government on the U. 
M. W. of A. headquarters to prevent 
their funds being used to support 
striking miners, the convention invited 
the International executive to open a 
bank account in Canada, in order to 
prevent a similar injunction being is- 
sued in connection with the sending of 
relief in the event of a strike in Canada. 
Other resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion were as follows: 


Protesting against the payment of in- 
come tax by the mine-workers of Nova 
Scotia ; 

Recommendating the amendment of 
the Compenstion Act to pay at least 75 
per cent of earnings during disability; 


Favouring the 2000-pounds, or short 
ton as the standard ton in future con- 
tracts ; 

Opposing compulsory arbitration clau- 
Ses in any future greement; 


Forbidding members to sub-contract 
or sub-lease any oil mines in Nova Scotia, 
this practice having proved to be de- 
trimental to local unions, by enabling 
operators to reduce the market price of 
coal. 


That future wage agreements provide 
that men working in deeps and other 
difficult places be paid not less than $8 
a day. , 

That special provision be made for 
men shovelling coal more than 15 feet 
from the road. 

That the companies run riding rakes 
further into the mines, where necessary, 
So as to obviate unnecessary walking by 
the miners. 

That any member who fails to attend 
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at least 50 per cent of the regular meet- 


ings of the local to which he belongs, 
without satisfactory explanation, be 
either fined, suspended or expelled. 


That a sub-district convention may be 
called at the request of one or more 
local unions on two weeks’ notice being 
given to the other unions. 


That horses be put into sections of 
mine where possible, for the hauling of 
coal. 


That the distance for pushing coal in 
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pitching seams be 200 feet, and 5 cents 
per ton be paid for every 50 feet. 


The executive committee was instruct- 
ed to put into force a system of economy 
and retrenchment during the coming 
year. 


A referendum vote of all locals will 
be taken on the question of anne a 
district labour newspaper. 


Future annual conventions will meet 
during the first week following June 15 
in each year. | 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of Proceedings of the Forty-first Meeting, at Denver, Colorado 


dhe forty-first annual convention of 

the American Federation of Labour 
was held on June 18-25 at Denver, 
Colorado. The delegates attending num- 
bered 509, representing 93 national and 
international unions; 4 departments; 
32 state branches; 1138 central bodies; 
46 local trade and federal labour unions; 
and 5 fraternal delegates, including Mr. 
W. F. Bush, of the United Garment 
Workers of America, representing the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, 
and Messrs. J. H. Thomas and James 
Walker, representing the British Trades 
and Labour Congress, who delivered 
addresses on behalf of their organiza- 
tions. President Samuel Gompers pre- 
sided over the convention. 


The report of the Executive Council 
showed that the average paid-up mem- 
bership for the year 1921 was 3,906,528, 
a slight decline from the previous year, 
when the record of 4,078,740 was reach- 
ed. This decline was stated to be partly 
due to the prevalence of unemployment, 
and to the suspension of eight interna- 
tional organizations with a membership 
of 115,425, for failure to comply with 
decisions rendered by the conventions of 
the Federation. During the year 2,225 
charters were issued, while 2,177 charters 
lapsed and were surrendered. The re- 
ceipts for the general fund, including 


balance on hand, amounted to $1,036,150, 
and the expenses to $857,887, leaving a 
‘balance of $178, 262. 


The report shows that 1,635 strikes 
occurred during the year, in which 
191,934 workers were involved. The 
cost of the strikes reported on was $8,- 
248,700, which together with $213,475 
in donations made by unions for finan- 
cial assistance to other unions, made a 
total of $8,462,175 expended to sustain 
members on strike during the year. 
These figures, however, are not quite 
complete, some international organiza-. 
tions not having furnished full returns, 
and some movements to secure improvéd 
conditions of labour or to maintain 
standards not being fully covered. 


Special Labour Conference 


The Executive Council in their report 
for the year give details of the special 
conference of Federation officials and 
representatives of national and interna- 
tional trade unions, held at Washington 
on February 23-24. This conference was 
convened in view of the serious situation’ 
which, it was claimed, was then con- 
fronting the labour movement through 
concerted efforts on the part of opposing 
interests for the destruction of trade 
unionism. A declaration was adopted 
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setting forth the general principles gov- 
erning the labour movement. In this, 
reference was made to the ‘‘open shop’’ 
campaign carried on by reactionary em- 
ployers as a campaign distinctly and 
solely against union workmen. Among 
the positive recommendations contained 
in the declaration were the following: 


Legislation to protect the organized 
workers against the doctrine of property 
right in the labour of a human being. 


Injunctions not to be used in indus- 
trial disputes, unless applicable on gen- 
eral grounds. 


Prohibition of immigration for two 
years. 

Extension of initiative and referen- 
dum in Federal and state affairs. 


Abolition of usurped powers of the 
eourts to declare unconstitutional any 
law passed by Congress. 

Election of judges. 

Restoration of exemption from or re- 
peal of all anti-combination and so-called 
conspiracy laws. 

Restoration of an adequate employ- 
ment service. 


Administration of credit as a public 
trust in the interest of all the people. 


Repeal of state industrial court laws, 
and freedom from court decisions hold- 
ing trade unions and individual mem- 
bers thereof liable in damages for the 
unlawful act of others. 


Law to declare that labour organiza- 
tions are not co-partnerships. 

Investigation of private 
agencies. 


The Executive Council claimed in 
their report that the February confer- 
ence was a “deciding factor’’ in the con- 
flict with reaction, and that ‘‘since that 
time the compaign to destroy the trade 
union movement has materially weak- 
ened.’’ The convention endorsed the de- 
clarations contained in the report of the 


detective 


Wages and Cost of Living 


The Convention condemned the prac- 
tice of fixing wages solely on the basis 
of the costs of living as resulting in the 
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standardizing of social classes. While 
not prepared to suggest a proper basis 
of wage measurement the Council af- 
firmed the necessity for scientific re- 
search in order that a scientific principle 
may be discovered. ‘‘Ultimately,’’ it 
was declared, ‘‘there must be found some 
method of relating standards of living 
to social usefulness.’’ An investigation 
into this subject will be made. The 
Convention declared the fixing by 
statute of the wages of adult male work- 
ers in private employment to be un- 
sound and dangerous. 


The Convention recommended the con- 
tinuance of the work of the United States 
Federal Trade Commission in publishing 
information respecting ownership, pro- 
duction, distribution, sales and _ profits 
in the basic industries; also limiting 
of re-consignments and brokerage opera- 
tions; encouragement of co-operation; 
publicity in all legislation dealing with 
the regulation of corporations and mono- 
polies. It was also recommended that 
the United States Department of La- 
bour ‘‘should compile and issue monthly 
statements of the cost of manufacture 
of those staple articles which form the 
basis of calculation in fixing the cost 
of living.’’ 


Co-operation and Credit Control 


It was decided to continue the A. F. 
of L. Bureau of Co-operative Societies, 
under the direction of the Executive 
Council. The Convention declared its 
belief in co-operation as an _ effective 
means of curbing profiteering. 


The Convention approved the law of 
Massachusetts governing  c¢o- operative 
banks and unions. A thorough inquiry 
was ordered to be undertaken by the 
executive Council into the use of savings 
and funds collected by banks and in- 
surance eompanies, and the methods and 
use of the credit system. 


The Convention declared itself in 
favour of the retention of the excess 
profits tax, and in opposition to the 
introduction of a turn-over, consump- 
tion or sales tax. 


which would limit the ‘‘spread’’ 
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Banking Laws 


The Convention ealled for legislation 
be- 
tween the rate at which member banks 
of the Federal Reserve system secure 
money and the rate which they charge 
for its use; and which would prohibit 
the loaning of money by these banks for 
speeulative, or non-productive purposes. 
The creation of a rural credit system 
was also called for. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 


A resolution was passed declaring that 
the ‘‘Big Five Packers’’ had succeeded 
in evading the anti-trust laws for 16 
years, and calling for legislation which 
would require in this industry a uniform 
system of accounting; the acquisition by 
the railroads of .all roads and cars used 
in transporting meat; compulsory re- 


gistration of packers, agencies and deal- 


ers; and governmental non-financial aid 
to co-operative, municipal and public 


slaughter houses. 


Government Securities Recommended 


In view of the huge losses incurred 
by the workers through fraudulent and 
worthless stocks and securities, the Con- 
vention strongly urged the continuance 
of the issuance of treasuring saving certi- 


‘ fieates as a secure means for promoting 


thrift, and recommended to their mem- 
bers the placing of their savings in gov- 
ernment securities. 


Decisions Prejudicial to Labour 


The United States Supreme Court, by 
a majority opinion, having declared un- 
constitutional the provision of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act which exempted 
labour organizations, and other recent 
legal decisions having denied the privi- 
lege of a union to increase its member- 
ship and therefore to increase its power 


of collective bargaining by soliciting and 


persuading workmen to terminate their 
employment, and having otherwise ques- 
tioned the validity of trade unions, a 
conference of union officials was held 
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on February. 21 to consider the situation 
resulting from these decisions. An act 
concerning. labour organizations was 
then drafted, this act asserting the 
rights of unions to organize or persuade 
others to join organizations for the pur- 
pose of regulating hours, Wages etc.; 
declaring unions and their members not 
liable for the unlawful act of their of- 
ficers; disallowing restraining orders or 
injunctions against persons ceasing em- 
ployment, or persuading others to do so; 
prohibiting indictments for participat- 
ing in joint action. The Convention 
ordered that copies of the proposed 
measure be sent to all state federations. 
Strong resolutions were passed condemn- 
ing the issue of injunctions, which were 
declared to menace the very existence 
of workers as freemen. 


The Convention protested against the 
powers exercised by the courts to pass 
on the constitutionality of laws enacted 
by Congress, and proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that any bill 
or resolution passed by a majority of 
each house and signed by the President, 
or in the event of his veto by two-thirds 
of each house over the objections of the 
President, shall be held valid whenever 
called in question. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions was claimed to be an ‘‘admitted | 
failure,’’ as no attempt was made to 
punish any strikers, though 20 strikes 
occurred during the first year; and was 
declared to ‘‘make for tyranny, injustice 
and unfreedom,’’ and to be ‘‘inimical to 
the interests of not only labour but of 
the farmers and the people generally.’’ 
A resolution was passed re-affirming 
condemnation of the Kansas Court, and 
commending the organized workers of 
Kansas, especially the mine workers, in 
courageously opposing injunctions and 
threats of imprisonment for opposing it. 


‘*Open Shop’? Movement 


The Convention expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the pronouncements regarding 
the so-called open-shop movement which 
were recently made by the National 
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Catholic Welfare Council, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Various resolu- 
tions had been passed by these bodies 
condemning the ‘‘open shop’’ movement 
aS alming at the complete domination of 
industry by the employers. 


Union Label 


In order to meet the efforts of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Associations to disrupt unionism the Fed- 
eration delegates pledged themselves to 
purchase as far as possible only products 
bearing union labels and to patronize 
only stores bearing the union shop card. 
The committee in charge of this subject 
recommended the formation of union 
label leagues, and the recognition of 
only those labels, cards or buttons which 
are endorsed by the A. F. of L. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A resolution favouring unemployment 
insurance was rejected on the ground, 
as stated by President Gompers, that 
‘if we should establish the so-called un- 
employment insurance every action of 
our life, insofar as it refers to labour 
and employment, would be subject to 
the regulation and the discipline and 
the decision of government.’’ A resolu- 
tion was passed declaring a portion of 
the present industrial depression and 
consequent unemployment to be artificial 
and deliberately brought about for the 
purpose of lowering living and working 
standards, and ealling on all public 
authorities to carry on all such public 
works as are under consideration. 


Unemployment 


A shorter working day was recom- 
mended:as a means of relieving unem- 
ployment, and affiliated unions were in- 
vited to put this policy into effect. In 
this connection the Convention endorsed 
the efforts of the printing trades unions 
to establish a 44-hour week. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Convention reaffirmed its convic- 


tion, based on years of practical ex- 


perience that exclusive fund insurance 
and the elimination of private profit in 
workmen’s accident compensation are 
advantageous to wage workers. The 
principles adopted- at the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1914 were reaffirmed, 
fixing 66%4 per cent of wages as the 
minimum amount of compensation ; com- 
pensation during widowhood of widows 
of workers killed in industry; additional 
rates on basis of number of children 
under 18 years; administration of com- 
pensation laws under state commissions; 
occupational diseases to have an equal 
claim with injuries due to accidents; 
elimination ef employers’ lability in- 
surance companies; elimination of self- 
insurance by employers, and general use 
of state funds administered by a com- 
mission. 


~“ 


In the discussion on this subject the 


Ohio law was referred to as the model 
form of a workmen’s compensation law. 


Employment Bureau 


It was resolved to make every efforts 
to have a sufficient appropriation grant- 
ed in Congress to maintain the Federal 
Employment Bureau, which had been 
reduced to a skeleton pasta insuffi- 
cient funds. 


Immigration 


The Convention instructed the Execu- 
tive Council to continue its efforts to 
secure the enactment of a:-law that will 
forbid the importation of labour from 
any country until conditions have be- 
come more standardized and the rela- 
tions of life more nearly normal. 


Strong resolutions were passed favour- 


ing the permanent exclusion from the | 


United States of all classes of Asiatics 
other than those exempted under the 
Chinese Exclusion Act; 


against efforts by ‘‘enemies of labour’? 


protesting ~ 
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to open the door to Chinese coolies, and 
endorsing the policy of the Japanese Hx- 
clusion League of California. 


Colored Workers 


A conference was ordered to be held 
at Washington between representatives 
of the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks ete., and of the Coloured Rail- 
road, Freight and Baggage Handlers 
and Station Employees for the purpose 
of working out a plan for handling the 
grievances of the coloured employees. 
It was also ordered that a conference of 
representatives of organizations affected 
be held within 90 days for the purpose 
of reaching an amicable settlement of the 
general problem of coloured labour. 


Education 


The Convention pledged support to 
the American Federation of Teachers in 
resisting intimidation in the interests of 
reaction, and approved of higher 
standards in public schools, which 
should be maintained as a ‘‘civic model.”’ 
For adult education schools under trade 
union auspices were approved, also co- 
operation with educational efforts such 
as the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
women in industry. 


The Convention approved the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee on 
education. A careful review of text- 
books used in public schools was also 
decided on. 


In view of the Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion Act, signed by President Wilson 
in June, 1920, and the Federation’s ad- 
vocacy for many years of vocational 
training of persons disabled in industry, 
the Federation decided to urge on 
Boards of Vocational Education and 
Boards of Education the necessity of 
maintaining effective standards which 
will insure an equal opportunity for 


those incapacitated; and to recommend . 


the full co-operation of local labour 
bodies and legislatures in taking full ad- 
vantage of the new act. 
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Approval of Labour Department 


The Convention protested against the 
proposal contained in a bill introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, which was declared 
to aim at the destruction of the Depart- 
ment of Labour by removing from it 
several of its important bureaus and 
subsidiary departments, and placing 
them under a proposed Department of 
Public Welfare. Strong approval was 
expressed of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, which had more than 
justified its creation ‘‘in spite of in- 
fluences inimical to its design, scanty 
appropriations, or total denial of funds, 
preventing full ‘service.’’ A_ strong 
tribute of appreciation was paid to the 
late Secretary of Labour, the Hon. Wm. 
B. Wilson, the first trade unionist to sit 
in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. 


_ Non-partizan Political Campaign 


The Convention ordered immediate 
steps to be taken for the permanent or- 
ganization of the Non-Partizan Political 
Campaign, and that labour should con- 
tinue to press for legislation in the 
interest of labour, organized and un- 
organized, and of the people generally. 
An agency will be established for cir- 
culating among standing committees in 
the various unions information as to the 
doings of Congress in regard to labour. 


Labour and the Farmers 


The Convention resolved to continue 
the past policy of developing eo-opera- 
tion between the trade union movement 
and the organized farmers on questions 
of mutual interest. In spite of differ- 
ences of opinion among the various farm- 
ers’ organizations material progress was 
made during the past year. 


Duty on Oil Demanded 


A resolution was passed favouring an 
import tariff on crude oil and its by- 
products to protect the independent 
petroleum and coal producing interests 
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operating within the United States, so 
as to afford fair return to home invested 
capital and insure a living wage to work- 
ers employed in these industries. 


Railways 


The Convention declared that in con- 
formity with the fundamental principles 
of the United States Constitution, name- 
ly, that government is instituted for the 
common good and that service to the 
public should be the measure of com- 
pensation, legislation should be enacted 
which would bring about the public 
ownership and democratic operation of 
the railways of the United States; that 
the workers should enjoy all the rights, 
privileges and immunities as are now 
granted to those who contribute capital. 
The Executive Council was directed to 
assist the recognized railway labour or- 
ganizations in their efforts in this direc- 
tion, and also to draw up a legislative 
programme. The Convention further 
instructed the Executive Council to en- 
deavour to secure a statement of the 
salaries being paid to railroad officials 
and attorneys. The equalization of wages 
for the employees in similar departments 
on all roads was also recommended. 


Seamen’s Union 


A resolution was carried compliment- 
ing the Seamen’s Union upon their stand 
in opposing the efforts made by their 
employers to establish an ‘‘open shop”’ 
in the merchant marine, and to reduce 
further the general level of wages. A 
resolution favouring the establishment 
of a Marine Transport Department of 
the A. F. of L., organized on an indus- 
trial basis similar to the Building Trades 
Department, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Council to ascertain the wishes of 
the members of the several organizations 
involved. The Convention protested 
against judgments declaring that long- 
shoremen were maritime workers and 
therefore outside state jurisdiction in 
regard to accident compensation, and 
endorsed recent bills declaring long- 
shoremen covered by compensation laws. 
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One Big Union 


It was reported that ‘‘as a factor in 
the industrial life of both Canada and 
the United States the One Big. Union 
has practically ceased to exist.’’ Fol- 
lowing a conference held at Washington 
in’ March, between the Executive Coun- ~ 
cil and Mr. Tom Moore, president of 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Con- ~ 
eress, a questionnaire was issued to all 
international unions having membership 
in Canada as to the secession movement. 
The replies showed that ‘‘those interna- 
tionals originally affected have in nearly 
all eases recovered.’’ Another question 
brought forward by President Moore 
was the need for affiliation to the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labour Congress by 
those international unions which have 
not yet affiliated. The Convention urged 
that such internationals seek immediate 
affiliation with the Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress. 


Contro! of Natural Resources 


The Convention declared its opposi- 
tion to the alienation of any natural re- 
sourees still in public ownership, and 
demanded legislation providing for strict 
federal control of the production and 
distribution of natural resources now 
privately held. 


Equal Rights for Women 


A motion to amend the constitution 
of the Federation by denying the right — 
of any union to limit the right of mem- 
bership on the ground of sex was re- 
jected, and a resolution was carried re- 
questing those international and national 
organizations which do not admit women 
workers to membership to give early con- 
sideration to the question of their ad- 
mission. 


Maternity 


Support was voted for the ‘‘Sheppard- 


-Towner’’ Maternity Bill introduced in 


Congress to promote the welfare of 
mother and child in the period of child- 
birth, this bill being opposed in Con- 
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gress by the forces opposed to organized 
labour. 


“ 


Internationa! Labour Relations 


The Executive Council reported that 
the Federation had been unable to parti- 
cipate in the International Labour or- 
ganization, owing to the fact that the 
United States has not acquired member- 
ship in the League of Nations. The 
Federation declined to participate fur- 
ther in the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
with which it had been affiliated from 
1910 to 1915 (see Lasour GazErrs, Jan- 
uary, 1921, page 69), owing to ‘‘the 
intolerable rules and regulations set up 
for the government and conduct of that 
organization.’’ /One of the rules re- 


. ferred to is one making it possible to 


adopt any proposed measure by a ma- 
jority vote, involving, it is claimed, ‘‘a 
denial of that complete national auto- 
nomy for which the A. F. of L. has 
always stood, and which was safeguarded 
in the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions which existed prior to 
1914.’’ During the year the Federation 
was represented by fraternal delegates 
at the British Trade Union Congress, 
and took part in the ‘‘extremely im- 
portant’’ third annual convention of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labour 
at Mexico City in January. 


America and the Soviets 


The Federation reaffirmed its opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Government of Russia, 
as expressed in the resolution passed 
at the Montreal Convention in July 1920, 
on the ground of its unrepresentative 
character. The Executive Council’s re- 
port alleged that the Soviet propaganda 
had become ‘‘concentrated in large part, 
within the labour unions with a view 


of overthrowing the bona fide labour — 


movement of America as a condition 
precedent for the overthrow of the Re- 
public of the United States.’’ This effort 
was carried on by the Third, or Com- 
munist International and ‘‘its adjunct, 
the new Red Labour Union = Interna- 
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tional,’? by aiding the I. W. W., and 
‘‘by forming communist nuclei within 
the locals of the organizations affiliated 
with the A. F. of L.’’ 


t 
Civil Service 


Resolutions were passed calling for a. 
reclassification of the United States Civil 
Service, the employees to be represented 
upon the administrative body in charge 
of this-work; and for more liberal re- 
tiring and compensation allowances. The 
Convention called on Congress to pass 
the Johnson-Nolan Bill providing a mini- 
mum wage of $3 a day for all federal 
employees. It was stated that though 
50,000 government employees now re- 
ceived less than $3 the bill had failed 
of final passage. The Convention also 
asked that aliens in the employ of the 
Government should be required to 
qualify for citizenship. 


Non-manual and Unskilled Worlcers 


Organized skilled workers were asked 
to render all possible aid to-organized 
unskilled workers in their efforts for 
better organization and improved work- 
ing conditions. Resolutions were passed 
authorizing substantially increased as- 
sistance to the American Federation of 
Teachers; urging delegates to assist in 
organizing office workers in their dis- | 
tricts, including bank-clerks, reporters, 
time-keepers, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
ete., undertaking to support Civil Service 
organizations in securing legislation 
granting civil servants the right to ap- 
peal from the judgment of officials in 
eases involving de-motion or dismissal. 


Lumbering Industry 


It was decided to launch a campaign 
at the earliest moment for the complete 
organization of the lumber industry in 
the northwest, to meet ‘‘unbridled wage 
slashing’’ by the lumber interests. 


Personnel Research Foundation 


The Personnel Research Foundation 
was organized in March, 1921, under the 


~~ 
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auspices ot the National Research Coun- 
eil and the A. F. of L. became a member, 
appointing five delegates. Its object is 
to inquire into the various causes of 
economic waste which add to costs and 
diminish production. 


Military Training 


The Convention expressed opposition 
to compulsory military training, on the 
ground that its advocates sought thereby 
to create a militarist spirit which would 
defeat the aspirations of the workers. 


Disarmament 


A resolution was passed on the subject 
of disarmament declaring the Conven- 
tion opposed to militarism or a large 
standing army; and that ‘‘the working 
people, the masses of the world popula- 
tion, can end wars if they but have the 
independence to think and give their 
convictions reality by daring to do so’’; 
calling upon the ‘United States gov- 
ernment to take the initiative or to co- 
operate with any other nations for the 
purpose of a general agreement for dis- 
armament; and instructing the Execu- 
tive Council to call upon the workers 
and people to aid this object in every 
way within their power. 


Referendum before Declaring War 


A proposal was made to amend the 
United States Constitution by with- 
drawing from Congress the power. of 
declaring war; by placing this power 
directly in the people to be exercised 
through a referendum vote; and by re- 
quiring that those who vote for war 
give their active service before those 
who vote against it. This proposal was 
defeated by a large vote. | : 


Prohibition 


The Convention declared itself in 
favour of the modification of the Vol- 
stead Enforcement Law so as to permit 
the manufacture and sale of wholesome 
beer. 
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The Irish Question 


The Convention reaffirmed its sym- 
pathy with the Irish people by urging 
recognition of the Irish republic and the 
punishment of- British officials respon- 
sible for atrocities. A resolution calling 
for a boycott of English goods for as 
long as the British Government main- 
tains ‘‘its barbarous and destructive 
policy in Ireland,’’ was rejected. 


Anti-Labour Newspapers 


In connection with a false report of 


proceedings at a labour convention in 


Chicago which had appeared in one of 
the ‘‘Hearst’’ newspapers, the Conven- 


‘tion censured such methods of attacking 


organized labour. 
Relief for Suffering Peoples 


The Convention approved the relief 
work done in the past year in China, 
Ireland, the Near East, Russia, and 
France. These efforts, it was stated, 
had been instrumental in saving the 
lives of thousands of starving people in 
the near-and far east. Each local union 
was urged to support at least one or- 
phan at a cost of $60 a year. 


Labour’s Memorial Day 


- The Convention again confirmed the 
recognition of the fourth Sunday in 
May as Labour’s Memorial Day, as estab- 


lished at the meeting in 1907, to be 


observed by appropriate ceremonies in 
memory of workers on behalf of free- 
dom; and also urged the proper celebra- 
tion of Labour Day, the first Monday in 
September. 


Information Bureau 


Under instructions by the 1920 Con- 
vention the Executive Council organized 
during the year a bureau of informa- 
tion on the labour movement and a corps 
of speakers was maintained for keeping 
the public informed as to the facts of 
the industrial situation. The further 
systematizing of the work of information 
was approved by the special council 
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meeting of February 23-24. Proposals 


-for the establishment of a labour daily 


newspaper, or chain of newspapers, will 


‘be investigated, and reports made to next 
- convention. 


Central Labour Councils were advised 
to hold periodical public meetings for 
the purpose of discussing labour pro- 


- blems and informing the public as to the 


true purposes of the labour movement. 


Election of Officers_ 


The names of Samuel Gompers and 
John L. Lewis, president of the U. M. 
W. of A., being proposed for president 
for the ensuing year, the former was 
elected by a vote of 25,022 to 12,324, 


delegates representing 38,293 votes ab- 


staining from voting. Other officers 


elected were: 


\ 
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First Vice-President: James Duncan 
(Granite Cutters’ Union). 

Second Vice-President: Jos. M. Valen- 
tine (Moulders’ Union). 


Third Vice-President: Frank Duffy 
(Carpenters’ Union). 
Fourth Vice-President: Wm. Green 


(Miners’ Union). 

Fifth Vice-President: Wm. D. Mahon 
(Street Railwaymen’s Union). 

Sixth Vice-President: Tom Rickert. 


Seventh Vice-President: Jacob Fisch- 
er. 
Eighth Vice-President: Matthew Woll 


(Photo Engravers). 
Daniel J. Tobin. 
Secretary: Frank Morrison. 


Treasurer : 


The next annual convention will be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
FOUR-WEEK PERIOD APRIL 25 TO MAY 21, 1921 


PORTS from employment offices to 
the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada for the 
four-week period ended May 21, 1921, 
show a decrease in the number of place- 
ments when compared with the reports 
for the preceding period. The offices 
reported that they had made 32,712 re- 
ferences to regular positions and that 
22.574 placements were effected. When 
compared with 23,602 placements made 


_ during the preceding period this re- 


presents a decrease of 1,028 placements. 
During the period under review, place- 
ments in regular employment were re- 


ported by weeks as follows: week ended 
April 30, 5,537; week ended May 7, 
6,105; week ended May 14, 5,750; week 
ended May 21, 5,182. In addition a total 
of 7,309 placements were made in casual 
employment, (employment of a duration 
of one week or less is termed casual). 
These were reported by weeks as follows: 
week ended April 30, 1,569; week ended 


‘May 7, 2,008; week ended May 14, 1,977; 


week ended May 21, 1,755. Placements 
in casual work reported during the pre- 
ceding period totalled 5,867, represent- 
ing an increase during the period of 
1,442 casual placements. 
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Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies 
unplaced ~ registered unfilled at notified 

Office at beginning duri beginning of during 
of period perio period period 
Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women! Men | Women 

Amherst... 200008004 308 0 111 23 10 1 82 33 

Palisa xe iies oieiels ctecate 1,000 89 224 on 32 8 58 55 

New Glasgow........ 202 21 242 31 28 2 52 25 

Sydney wees oclgeleiateay 292 21 869 32 6 14 244 25 

1,802 131 946 108 76 DAS) 436 | 138 
a ee pe 
Nova Scotia ...... 1,933 1,054 101 574 
Moncton............ 576 51 435 64 12 14 427 82 
Se Fh aan 

New Brunswick .. 627 499 26 509 

TB AFL Detainee Amey 129 0 298 0 175 0 85 230 

Montreal............ 1,159 65 2,308 195 56 54 410 239 

Ouchecse see base eh 263 12 240 24 2 13 30 22 

Sherbrooke. ......... 91 24 170 35 ie 6 175 38 

Three Rivers........ 56 35 BY 39 6 7 16 26 

1,698 136 3,118 293 250 80 716 325 

Quebec.......... 1,834 3,411 330 1,041 

Belleville............ 12 0 139 18 0 0 93 14 

Brantiordes..0esas 6 0 149 21 0 2 92 26 

Chatham’... siscece. 7 0 BU 0 28 0 333 0 

Copal haan eee cet 47 0 139 2 6 0 101 3 

Fort William........ 61 1 219 3 19 0 165 6 

Pe C HELP re od Ge ore cote 76 24 142 26 46 16 154 22 

Hamiltouses:.qoease. 2,566 12 541 378 0 81 229 473 

AINGSEON. «\. se St oe ees 136 2 303 2 22 6 |: 226 1 

Kitchener..........; 59 12 118 18 10 2 43 6 

london son sateen 390 25 382 142 154 129 326 145 

Niagara Falls....... 6 3 106 if 3 0 157 14 

North Bay. sicecscen 30 3 326 6 1 0 82 1 

OBDA WA on nea 49 5 93 0 4 0 66 0 

Ottawa, Dalhousie St.. 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 

Ottawa, Queen St..... 133 22 388 95 20 67 257 282 

Pembroke sees cs 17 0 123 1 5 0 ‘AT 2 

Peterborough........ 212 0 148 13 147 Z 137 15 

Ports Arthurs. 2. c6e 58 0 741 2 17 1 675 2 

St. Catharines. ...... 85 0 179 28 22 14 137 40 

bse LNOMASN, caine 45 6 159 6 16 5 126 9 

Sarnia. eos Oe er shle 33 0 84 3 8 0 94 1 

Sault Ste. Marie...... 90 9 584 9 31 12 343 10 

DUGDURY ree cleis sw es 21 0 490 0 242 15 840 0 

SPUMIMNIGB ers takes Soe 54 0 301 0 6 0 420 2 

Toronto— . 

Men’s Industrial....| 2,923. 0 2,099 0 276 0 1,185 0 
Men’s Farm....... 507 0 1,012 0 241 0 336 0 
Women’s Domestic.|........ 54 0 1,891 0 215 0 2,075 
Women’s Industrial.|........ 156 0 307 0 40 0 140 
Women’s Clerical. « 0 208 0 412 0 2 0 122 
Women’s Farm..... 0 46 0 145 0 151 0 335 
Men’s Unskilled.. . . 3 0 193 0 21 0 64 0 
Windsor. ces te 170 11 322 4 5 0 271 0 
7,746 599 9,760 3,509 1,350 760 7,000 3,746 

Ontario fs... 8,245 13,299 2,110 10,748 

Brandon.s 2. 23 $33... 53 23 412 64 95 59 383 69 

Dauphin...... ae sts 55 0 185 8 0 1 169 8 

Portage la Prairie..... 51 1 382 82 44 21 306 83 

OPPS sees ae 0 0 158 2 40 0 102 5 





——— | | | | | 
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Applicants Placements 
re erred to made 
' positions - duri 
during period peri 
*Men | Women} Men | Women 
73 21 60 17 
58 6 56 6 
51 24 54 26 
271 26 163 7 
453 titi 333 56 
530 389 
429 57 269 31 
486 300 
75 0 75 0 
583 140 480 131 
125 16 114 14 
186 34} ~ 169 29 
27 42 9 23 
996 232 847 197 
1,228 1,044 
92 15 62 5 
124 23 69 7 
201 0 188 0 
108 2 82 2 
173 1 134 1 
106 18 60 ll 
268 409 119 58 
247 2 239 2 
42 4 27 4 
302 106 216 54 
66 4 53 2 
288 1 279 1 
54 0 39 0 
1 0 1 0 
286 193 252 45 
126 1 127 1 
163 16 143 12 
679 1 657 0 
177 34 67 13 
122 6 94 5 
87 1 80 1 
280 4 274 4 
612 0 612 0 
246 0 245 0 
977 0 862 0 
656 0 657 0 
0 1,414 0 259 
0 100 0 62 
0 139 0 70 
0 42 0 28 
196 0 146 0 
239 0 158 0 
6,917 2,536 5,942 647 
9,453 6,589 
390 57 285 26 
saeicvots obialluarstreraenee 115 8 
446 94 270 25 
135 2 130 2 
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Applicants 
unplac 
Office at beginning 
o! period 
Men | Women 
Winnipeg 
bye ee of Caer EGE DOU sec koi 
179 Henry Ave.. QE eR Re, 
439 Main St.. 18 18 
1 Imperial Bk. Bid..|........ 144 
Beret O MME te. Fo 2 a la eiase's «2 98 
~~ 2 Imperial Bk. Bldg. ‘ 
ventless. i 105 114 
8,832 398 
Manitoba... .....|- 4,230 
Lstevankcct secs cke: 9 0 
Moose Jaw........... 126 6 
North Battleford..... 8 0 
Prince Albert...... 33 0 
EOIN Aws ose ee 63 8 
Saskatoon.'s....:.. +. 94 6 
Swi t Current Sacer os 6 0 
Weyburn. gee. dst. a 0 
SV OFKUON Sees cee Ses 5 1 
Keerrobertissics ss ies 0 0 
347 21 
Saskatchewan... 368 
Caloaryns ee ccc ceovs 595 76 
Calgary Juvenile Sect. 1 0 
Drumbheller.......... 56 7 
Edmonton... ..... 450 204 | 39 
_ Lethbridge.......... a 16 0 
Medicine Hat......... 29 0 
901 122 
Alberta........... 1,023 
Cranbrook. cs oss sie es 6 1 
CNMMG cee mie salons 0 0 
Grand Forks......... 5 0 
Kamloops........... 19 2 
Kelowna....... Sees 5 0 
Nanaimosca. oes os 5d 0 
CSOD eas se etc savas 9 2 
New Westminster... 126 0 
Prince George........ 0 0 
Prince Rupert........ 109 0 
Revelstoke.......... s 20 0 
Vancouver— 
Richard St......... 1,791 98 
Powell Ave 2,892 0 
NWermmonate. Wet. cae 86 5 
WittoPia, sn ade ces on 658 46 
5,781 154 
British Columbia 6,933 
22,683 1,612 
Totals for Canada 24,293 
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Applicants 
registered 
during 
period 
Men | Women 
SBRt ak hee. 
DOOR eae 
1023 318 
Rg ARh Fe 141 
fi oe 2,140 
176 | 166 
3,770 2,921 
6,691 
205 20 
701 119 
109 6 
186 12 
1,273 296 
1,687 174 
293 42 
80 10 
203 6 
86 1 
4,823 686 
5,509 
2,018 474 
7 0 
301 26 
1,813 749 
562 64 
339 37 
5,040 1,350 
6,390 
282 4 
98 2 
77 0 
165 16 
38 3 
58 0 
195 9 
230 2 
55 0 
190 1 
121 1 
1327 372 
1,053 0 
188 12 
793 218 
4,820 640 
6,460 
32,712 9,601 
42,313 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED APRIL 25 TO MAY 21, 1921.—Con. 
2 ee  eeEeEEEee NE SERIUD ENDED APRIL 25 TO MAY 21, 1921.—Con, _ 



























































Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements 
unfilled at notified re‘erred to made 
beginning of during positions during 

period period during period period 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women _ Men | Women 
(i ar ae Be (ish Planes he a 849 |........ 283% heats eat 
AGA ear nde 3 8) Oat Canela ate S517 il eer eer gh 405") oie wee es 
119 33 962 282 996 291 996 291 
Miers ete ae DOD Dee. ees OSS ae eee 109 So eee 77 
Wen tes 56% DISG ae sebsa Tle aeons wc veel 4 iLL et pee 302 
19 45 73 159 74 69 73 69 
eee eS oe ee Ee ele ed : 
423 |- 678 3,408 3,105 3,484 2,739 2,557 800 
1,101 6,513 6,223 3,357 
19 7 210 22 234 20 173 12 
202 62 730 131 665 119 532 51 
70 5 104 11 114 7 64 2 
16 8 166 19 174 il 87 9 
429 239 1,271 333 1,274 287 885 128 
446 82 1,615 261 1,766 174 1,378 127 
89 3 386 49 333 47 167 7 
35 4 83 13 97 11 78 5 
30 3 183 5 198 5 124 5& 
39 0 110 1 83 1 43 0 
1,375 413 4,858 845 4,938 682 3,531 346 
1,788 5,703 5,620 3,877 
42 113 1,381 473 1,528 445 1,174 152 
0 0 8 0 8 0 5 0 
9 0 186 14 200 13 165 12 
211 63 1,594 758 1,659 703 1,465 388. 
40 0 491 68 550 62 459 36: 
11 8 310 35 306 36 269 21 
813 184 8,970 1,348 4,251 1,259 3,527 609. 
‘4S7 5,318 6,510 4,136 
| | ‘5 
68 1 338 2 277 2 189 1 
0 0 98 2 98 2 68 2 
1 0 40 0 40 4 38 0 
4 0 127 13 132 1 102 13 
0 1 31 3 31 3 30 3 
0 0 20 0 20 0 18 0 
0 0 188 “11 202 10 193 6 
0 1 124 3 124 2 85 a 
0 0 55 0 46 0 46 t] 
22 0 145 1 98 0 99 0 
0 0 57 Ole rere cre 0 45 | 0 
3 31 225 320 490 327 445 
0 0 1,073 0 1,140 0 1,029 
2 0 85 4 80 3 66 3 
0 35 342 164 377 145 164 79 
100 69 | 2,048 | 523 | 3,155) .507| 2,617| 65” 
169 3,471 3,662 2,882 
3,899 2,223 | 28,763 | 10,112 | 24,623 8,089 | 19,623 2,951 
6,122 33,875 32,712 22,574 
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The accompanying chart presents ments. The number of vacancies re- 
graphically applications, vacancies, and maining unfilled on April 25 was 6,122, 
placements, week by week since the be- while the vacancies unfilled on May 21 
ginning of October, 1919. The chart totalled 4,422. On comparing the above — 
indieates that there was a slight decline with the figures for the corresponding 
in applications registered and in vacan- period of last year it may be of interest 
cies notified to the Service at the begin- to note that the number of applicants 
ning of the period, followed by a re- unplaced on May 22, 1920, was 5,892, 
covery during the first week in May. while the number of vacancies remaining 
Both these curves register a decrease unfilled on this date totalled 138,370. 
during the last week under review. The During the period at present under 
eurve for placements reflects on the review the number of applications re- 
whole a downward tendency, although ported by the offices totalled 42,318, of 
a slight increase is noted at the beginning which 32,712 were from men and 9,601. 
of the period. - from women. The number of vacancies 

The accompanying Laie: gives in detail notified by employers to the Service 
the work of the offices for the four-week during this period totalled 33,875, of 
period April 25 to May 21. It will be which 23,763 were for men and 10,112 
noted that at the beginning of the period for women. When comparing these 
there were 24,293 applicants unplaced, figures with the corresponding figures 
in comparison with 24,958 applicants for the preceding period there is a de- 
unplaced on May 21, after allowance had _ crease of 491 applications and a decrease 
been made for cancellations and place- of 1,916 vacancies. . 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM MAY 15 TO 
. JUNE 11, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Weeety reports from employers to 

the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the four weeks from May 15 to June 11 
inclusive showed a moderate increase 
in payrolls for the first week, followed 
in the second week by a noticeable re- 
duction due chiefly to temporary shut-- 
down of railway shops. In the third 
week this loss was recovered and minor 


‘gains were added, but in the fourth 


week industry again showed a slight de- 
cline. At the end of the period, as com- 
posed with the beginning, there was a 
net gain of less than 4,000 employed 
persons. 


The change reported for each week as 
compared with the preceding was as fol- 
lows :— _ 


Week ending May 21, an increase of 
3,792 persons, or .62 per cent. 


Week ending May 28, a decrease of 
7,193 persons, or 1.19 per cent. 


Week ending June 4, an increase of 
9,008 persons, or 1.49 per cent. 


Week ending June 11, a decrease of 
1,852 persons, or .3 per cent. 


In the first week the outstanding gains 
occurred in railway construction, while 
others of a fairly substantial nature were 
registered in pulp and paper, lumber 
and its products and building construc- 
tion. Minor upward movements occurred 
in leather, lobster and sardine canning 
and packing, water transportation and 
coal mining. The most important de- 
crease in employment was afforded by 
the logging industry—the usual seasonal 
decline The only other noticeable contrac- 
tions were in railway transportation, 
iron and steel, supplemented on a minor 
scale by declines in textiles. The ex- 


-pansions in railway construction and 


maintenance took place mainly in the 
Prairie provinces, while that in pulp 
and paper products oceurred chiefly in 


Ontario and Quebec; the latter district 
also registered an increase in lumber 
and lumber products. The favourable 
movements in building construction and 
leather were featured principally in On- 
tario and Quebec, while the gains in fish 
canning were confined to the Maritime 
provinces. The increase in water trans- 
portation indicated further activity at 
St. Lawrence and upper lake. ports. 
The expansion in coal mining was be- 
tween Alberta and the Maritime pro- 
vinees. The downward movement in 
logging chiefly occurred in Ontario and 
Quebec while-the contraction in railway 
transportation was mainly in the Prairie 
provinces but also to a lesser extent in 
the Maritime district. Contractions in 
the iron and steel group occurred in 
Ontario and Quebec, there being a slight: 
gain in this industry in the Prairie 
provinees. The unfavourable balance in 
textile products was slight and was 
shown in Ontario and Quebec. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
last year the majority of industries 
showed contractions in payrolls. ee 


In the second week of the period oc- 


- eurred a contraction in iron and steel 


products, due mainly to temporary shut- 
down of railway shops chiefly in the 
province of Quebec. In addition, losses 
in erude, rolled, forged and wire pro- 
ducts were exhibited by Ontario. No 
other losses of importance occurred, but 
minor decreases were shown in the mus- 
ical instrument and electrical apparatus. 
group in Ontario and Quebec, and in 
textiles in the same district, mainly in 
garments and personal furnishings, 


-hosiery and knit goods and thread, yarn 


and cloth. Other contractions were in 
telephone communication in the Prairie 
provinces: retail trade in Ontario and 
the West, water transportation at upper 
St. Lawrence and west coast ports. Gains 
of importance were shown in railway 
construction and maintenance in the 
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Prairie provinces, lumber and lumber 
products in Ontario and Quebec; and in 
railway transportation in the Prairie 
provinces and Ontario. There were aiso 
minor expansions in building construc- 
tion, to a somewhat larger extent in 
Ontario than elsewhere; in logging in 
‘Ontario; coal mining and fish canning in 
Maritime provinces;_and dairying gen- 
erally. The Maritime district, the 
Prairie provinces and British Columbia 
all showed favourable balances when 
compared with the previous week. 


In the third week was featured a re- 
eovery in the iron and steel industry 


CHART ESE + 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON PAY-ROLLS 
AS REPORTED WEEKLY BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
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caused by the reopening of railway 
shops, supplemented by expansions in 
crude, rolled and forged products in the 
Quebec-Ontario districts. Second in im- 
portance was a substantial advance in 
railway construction shared by the same 
district and the Prairie provinces. 
Other gains of some note occurred in 
lumber and lumber products, railway 
transportation, water transportation, and 
coal mining. The first’ of these showed 
mainly in Ontario and Quebec; that in 
railway transportation was distributed 
through all provinces, though most 
largely in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia; water transportation, expansions 
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were exhibited mainly in Quebec al- 
though British Columbia also showed 
gains; in coal mining Nova Scotia re- 
gistered the bulk of the increase while 
Alberta recorded only very small addi- 
tions to payrolls and British Columbia 
experienced minor losses. Building con- 
struction continued to improve very 
slightly in Ontario, with Quebec show- 
ing only nominal advances, and other 
provinces registering slight decreases. 
The pulp and paper industry also made 
gains on a small scale, practically con- 
fined to New Brunswick pulp mills. The 


largest single contraction of any indus-: 


trial group was that in textiles, regis- 
tered almost exclusively in Ontario. The 
only other shrinkage of any importance 
occurred in logging, mainly in Quebec. 


In the last week of the period only 
four noticeable features were presented. 
The first was a further shrinkage in the 
iron and steel group, largely in vehicle, 
agricultural implement and crude pro- 
ducts plants in Ontario. The other 
provinces also reported declines in this 
industry though on a minor scale. The 
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second was a further reduction in the 
logging industry of Ontario and Que- 
bee. The third was a fairly heavy fal- 
ling off in water transportation at 
upper St. Lawrence ports and on the 
Pacifie coast. The fourth was a further 
gain in railway construction and main- 
tenance, principally in the western pro- 
vinees. Other gains of less importance 
were registered in building construction, 
principally in Ontario and the Prairie 
provinces; lumber, largely in British - 
Columbia; and coal mining in British 
Columbia. Minor declines were reported 
in the pulp and paper industry in On- 
tario and Quebec. 


The weekly index number of employ- 
ment for the four weeks averaged 87.5 
as compared with an average of 106.4 
for the same period last year. The ac- 
companying chart shows the weekly per- 
centage change in the number of persons 
on payrolls since the base week, (Jan- 
uary 17, 1920) as reported by those em- 
ployers making returns, the number of 
which employers average over 9,200 each 
week. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF MAY, 1921, 
| AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


ade present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of May, 1921, and is based on 
returns received from 1,672 labour or- 
ganizations with a combined membership 
of 201,496 persons. For all occupations 
reporting, 15.46 per cent of the members 
were out of work, as compared with 16.27 
per cent at the end of April, 2.88 per 
cent at the close of May, 1920, and 3.83 
per cent in May, 1919. Unemployment 
as used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 


_lockouts, are not considered as unem- 


ployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which~the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that the percentage of un- 
employment figures have reference only 
to those unions reporting. 

Though the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in May remained practically sta- 


tionary when compared with the pre- 


ceding month, what nominal decline it 
manifested may be attributed to slightly 
ereater activity for workers in the trans- 
portation, mining and building groups. 
On the other hand, unemployment in 
the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries showed a small increase. 
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Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia registered 
somewhat smaller percentages of idleness 
than in April, while there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number out of 
work in Quebec, largely on account of 
a temporary shutdown at the end of the 
month in railroad shops, but also 
attributable to decreased activity for 
garment workers. As compared with 
May of preceding years the percentages 
of idleness in all provinces were con- 
siderably larger. 

The percentages of unemployment re- 
ported in the different occupations and 
industries are indicated in Table II on 
page 935. 

Unemployment in the manufacturing 





























TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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among their members. 


JuLY, 1921 
and mechanical industries, as reflected 
by 407 organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 51,529 persons, was somewhat 
larger than in the preceding month and 
also than in May, 1920 and 1921, 23.28 
per cent of the members being out of 
work, as compared with 21.27 per cent 
at the end of April and with 3.40 and 
4.05 per cent in May 1920 and 1919, 
respectively. There was slightly less 
activity for workers in metals, machinery 
and conveyances; food, tobacco and 
liquors; clothing and laundering; leath- 
er, boots, shoes and rubber; glass bottle 
blowing; jewelry working, and oil re- 
fining than in April, while in almost all 
these groups the percentages of idleness 
greatly exceeded those registered for 
the corresponding month of previous 
years. In the first named group, mould- 
ers, boiler makers and pattern makers 
recorded considerably more slackness, 
while improvement was shown for black- 
smiths and machinists as compared with 


— 


the preceding month. Garment workers 


registered slightly more unemployment 
than in both April, 1921, and December, 
1920, in which months occurred the pre- 
vious high levels of unemployment 
As has been 
stated in other issues of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, practically all these employees 
are reported from Montreal, very few 
returns being received from similar 
unions in Toronto, another large centre 
in the clothing industry. Textiles, car- 
pets and cordage, pulp, paper and fibre, 


printing, publishing and paper goods, 


and woodworking and furniture re- 
gistered slightly smaller percentages of 
idleness than in April, but in every case, 
with the single exception of woodwork- 
ing-and furniture, the number of un- 
employed was larger than in May, 1920, 
and 1919. In that industry, however, 
conditions appeared to be better than in 
May of last year. 


In addition to the total unemploy- 
ment many of the unions in the above 
named industries reported a large per- 
centage of their members as working on 
short time. 
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TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MAY 31, 1921, 
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Reports were tabulated from 688 
unions of tranportation workers with an 
aggregate membership of 79,409 persons, 
- showing that 9.43 per cent of-the mem- 
bers were out of work as compared with 
11.0 per cent in April and with 2.62 and 
2.21 per cent in May, 1920, and 1919, 
respectively. The percentage of idle- 
ness among steam railway employees 
(whose returns constituted about 82 per 
cent of the entire group membership 
reporting) also showed a slight decline, 
~ 10.86 per cent being out of work as com- 
pared with 12.53 per cent in the pre- 
ceeding month, 1.51 per cent in May, 
1920, and 1.62 per cent in May, 1919. 
Railway carmen, trainmen and main- 
tenance of way -employees registered 
slightly smaller percentages of idleness 
than in April, while those reported by 
conductors, engineers and local unions 
of telegraphers showed increases as com- 
pared with the preceding month and also 
with May, 1920 and 1919. Street and 
electric railway employees, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs were also more fully em- 
ployed than in April, but the percentages 
of unemployment slightly exceeded those 
recorded for the corresponding months 
of 1920 and 1919. On the other hand, 
navigation workers were somewhat 
slacker than in April, but the percentage 
out of work was smaller than in May 
of the preceding years. In addition, 
reports were tabulated from 138 associa- 
tions of longshoremen covering 7,299 
members, of whom 1,807, or 24.7 per 
cent, were out of work as compared with 
27.5 per cent at the end of April, with 
7.26 per cent at the end of May, 1920, 
and 10.81 per cent at the close of May, 
1919. These returns, on account of the 
casual nature of longshore work, are not 
included in the accompanying tabula- 
tions. As in the case of the manufactur- 
ing group, very many of the unions in- 
eluded under transportation reported 
the majority of their members as work- 
ing short time. 


In the mining, quarrying and refining 
of ores group, returns were received 
from 41 unions with a total member- 
ship of 11,144 persons, of whom 1,465 
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were unemployed, a percentage of 13.15 
as compared with 21.89 per cent out of 
work in April, 1.16 per cent in May of 
last year and 2,84 per cent in May, 1919. 
The number out of work was somewhat 


smaller than in April, largely on account 
of slightly increased activity reported 
by miners both in Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta. In Quebec, however, asbestos 
miners indicated large proportions of 
their members as unemployed. Miners 
everywhere registered substantially less 
activity than in May, 1920 and 1919, 
as did also quarry workers and smelter- 
men. ‘A large number of unions reported 
that the mines were.working only a few 


days each week. 


The percentage of unemployment 
among workers in the building and con- 
struction group dropped from 20.03 in 
April to 15.82 in May, largely on ac-_ 
count of slightly increased activity for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, granite and stone 
cutters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, and hod :carriers and building 
labourers. Electrical workers, plumbers 
and steam fitters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers and steam shovel and dredgemen, 
however, were not as fully employed 
as at the end of the preceding month. 
The percentage out of work in this 
group at the end of May greatly ex- 
ceeded that reporting for May of pre- 
ceding years, 4.32 per cent being idle at 
the close of May and 8.68 per cent at 
the end of May, 1919. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, bridge and structural iron 
workers and steam shovel and dredge- 
men were not as fully employed as in 
May of either year. On the other hand, 
granite and stone cutters and painters, 
decorators and paper hangers reported 
smaller percentages of unemployment 
than in both 1920 and 1919, while the 
numbers out of work among tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers were larger than in 
May of last year, but smaller than in 
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the corresponding month in 1919. A 
large number of the unions mentioned 
above, in addition to total unemployment 
and short time, reported that a con- 
siderable number of the members were 
working outside their normal occupa- 
tions. 


In the public employment group, as 
indicated by 108 associations with an 
aggregate membership of 10,080 persons, 
the percentage out of work was 5.08 as 
compared with 3.79 per cent at the end 
of April and with .04 per cent at the 
close of May last year. In the cor- 
responding month in 1919 no unemploy- 


ment was reported. This slight increase 


in percentage may be attributed to 
lessened activity for civic employees. 


Logging and lumber workers as re- 
ported by three unions with a total mem- 
bership of 9,093 persons, showed 3,840 
members as unemployed, a percentage of 
42.23 as compared with 46.52 in the 
preceding month. Figures for May of 
previous years are not available. These 
workers in British Columbia again re- 
ported slightly more activity than in 
the month before. Fishermen, as indi- 
cated by 4 organizations, also showed a 
nominal decline in the number out of 
work, 24.85 per cent of the members 


* being out of work as compared with 26.26 


per cent in April, 1921. In May, 1920, 
however, no unemployment was reported, 
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while in the corresponding month of 
1919 there was only 4.10 per cent of idle- 
ness. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades, as reported by 182 
unions with an aggregate membership 
of 9,561 persons, was slightly more pro- 
nounced than in April and also than in 
May, 1920. but improvement over May, 
1919, was manifested. The percentage 
out of work for the month under review 
stood 9.42, as compared with percentages 
of 4.02, 1.57 and 7.26 in April, 1921, 
May, 1920, and May, 1919, respectively. 
Retail clerks, as indicated by 5 unions, 
reported no unemployment as compared 
with slight percentages out of work in 
May of preceding years. Unclassified 
workers registered increased activity as 
compared with April, and with May, 
1919, though the percentage out of work 
was larger than in May of last year. 
On the other hand, hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers, theatre employees 
and stationary engineers and firemen 
were less actively employed than in the 
previous month and also in practically 
every case than in May of 1920 and 
1919. Many of the above unions, in 
addition to the total unemployment, re- 
ported a substatntial number of their 
members as on short time. 


The tabular statement on pages 936- 
937 presents the returns in some detail. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN 


FIFTEEN CITIES, 


MAY, 1921 


REPORTS from fifteen cities showing 

the number of civic employees tem- 
porarily engaged and the wages paid 
these persons during the month of May 
showed increases of 6.6 per cent in the 
number of employees and of 17.2 per 
cent in the amount of wages paid, as 
compared with the preceding month. In 
May, 1921, 12,745 persons were tem- 
porarily employed, and the wages 
amounted to $1,152,841 as compared 
with 11,950 employees and an aggregate 
payroll of Pee) 935 in the preceding 
month. 


In comparison with the returns for the 
same period in 1920, there was an in- 
crease of nearly 14 per cent in the num- 
ber of employees and of over 5 per 
cent in the wages paid, there having 
been 11,183 employees with a total pay- 
roll of $1,091,908 in May of last year. 

St. John, Montreal, London, Brandon, 
Regina and Moose Jaw recorded in- 
creases in the number of persons em- 
ployed as compared with both April, 
1921, and May, 1920. At Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Vancouver and Victoria, there 


940 


were declines in the former and increases 
in the latter comparison. On the other 
hand, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Edmonton reported the reverse, showing 
increases over the preceding month, but 
losses in comparison with May of last 
year. Saskatoon registered reductions 
in both instances. 

As to wages, St. John, Montreal, Lon- 
don, Brandon, Regina and Moose Jaw 
reported gains both as compared with 
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April, 1921, and with May, 1920. Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Calgary and Edmonton recorded in- 
creases over the preceding month with 
declines as compared with May, 1920. 
This situation was reversed at Hamilton 
and Victoria, where declines in the 
former and gains in the latter com- 
parison were reported. Vancouver re- 
gistered reductions in the amount of 
wages paid in both cases. 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS MAY 1921 AS COMPARED WITHA APRIL 1921 AND WITH MAY 1920. 








Number o* employees temporarily em- 
ployed during the month of: 
City —_———_— |-------——— 
April, May, May, 
1921 1921 1920 

Ob ONN so dete cece ae 336 394 316 
Montrealescs acess sae ae 2,814 3,340 3,295 
Optawacsieoe teases 790 757 714 
WDorontouiedos sas sisGicre eens 1,990 2,107 2,269 
FAN GON cts cates cove 0's aveye 1,932 1,607 751 
Tendon noc lakes wes 702 788 480 
Winnines). 2.64. shegs eee 1,194 1,200 1,311 
BEANGONG eee Oeraeeie ed wisce 68 102 71 
tA SFEaD crs aes AVS th ieee ge 164 256 208 
Moose Jaw.....cccccccces 102 119 117 
Saskatoolinscccscea. ote 162 150 161 
Cabohiey Wiee rat os ky 1c 282 287 419 
FNAIMONEON Nae ae sio'eipaieresein 158 166 220 
AVIAN COUVERE. oe rare siasesvehe act 903 846 613 
VACUONIS Settee cineats a tis.eeis 853 349 238 
Lotali:s cess Seva 11,950 12,468 11,183 











- Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed during 


— | SS | | 


the month of: 
April, May, May, 
1921 1921 1920 
$ $ $ 
19,241.44 32,082.02 30,094.58 
223,964.30 252,293 .39 233,274.54 
57,263.16 62,266.24 75,922.61 
192,410.44 237,095.30 246,000.98 
119,582.28 118,663.44 75,497 .82 
72,248 .05 82,140.90 57,379.20 
111,375.45 131,898.11 150,329.62 
5,901.24 7,721.54 6,041.85 
16,587.01 23,527.10 20,949.51» 
11,391.30 14,052.45 13,520.60 
14,749.18 16,520.01 18,715.24 
29,249.40 31,208.06 43,123.00 
~ 9,983.50 13,064.52 15,733 . 66 
59,952.04 53,021.00 74,182 .53 
40,035.04 39,497 .45 $1,143.03 
$983,935.78 $1,115,051 .53 $1,091,908 .77 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING MAY, 1921, AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


E MPLOYMENT in the building trades, 

as indicated by the value of building 
permits issued in 56 cities, showed a 
slight inerease during May as compared 
with the preceding month, the value 
rising from $12,502,330 in April to 


$13,233,543 in May, an increase of $731,- - 


213 or 5.8 per cent. Increases in this 
comparison were registered in Quebec, 


Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, that of $865,995, or 
more than 15 per cent., in Ontario being 
the largest. Of the declines reported 
elsewhere, that of $940,815 or over 74 
per cent. in Alberta was the most 
marked. 

As compared with the returns for the 
corresponding month in 1920, there was 


: 
¢ 
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an increase of $1,151,943 or slightly over 
9.5 per cent., the value for May of last 
year having been $12,081,600. Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia showed in- 
ereases in this comparison, that in Mani- 
toba of $577,604, or practically 100 per 
eent., being especially large. On the 
other hand, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan and Alberta regis- 
‘tered losses in this comparison. The de- 
cline in Alberta, as in the comparison 
with April, 1921, was the most decided, 
standing at $562,630 or over 63 per cent. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toron- 
to and Winnipeg recorded gains as com- 
‘pared with both April, 1921, and May, 
1920. In Vancouver there was a de- 
‘erease aS compared with the preceding 
month, but the value for May of this 
‘year exceeded that registered in the same 
month in 1920. 


Of the smaller centres, Quebec, Galt, 
Kingston, London, Sarnia, Windsor, St. 
Boniface, Medicine Hat, Prince Rupert 
and South Vancouver, reported 1 Increases 
in both comparisons. 


The returns from 35 cities formerly 
used in this report (which are distin- 
guished by asterisks and which are also 
tabulated separately for statistical pur- 
poses) showed that the total value of the 
building permits issued by these cities 
was $10,991,570, as compared with $10,- 
758, 398 in April. There was, therefore, 
an increase of $233,172 or over 2 per 
eent. as compared with the returns for 
the preceding month. In comparison 
with the corresponding month of last 
year, moreover, there was an increase 
of $154,474, or a little more than one per 
cent., the value for May, 1920, having 
been $10,837,096. : 
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ESTIMATED. COSTYOFj BUILDING JWORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS. 





2 


: April, May, May, 
City. 1921 1921 1920 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 107,000 6,200 4,500 
Charlottetown........... 107,000 6,200 4,500 
Nova Scotia............. 658,535 523,929 563,107 
Sal axe.ees fens ae cel eee 545,470 465,254 431,845 
New Glasgow............. 17,950 3,350 24,300 . 
WO VORCV sa ernie sovcstas ot ase 95,115 55,325 106,962 
New Brunswick.......... 117,720 73,025 158,663 
Hrederictoni.cs. cee csc fe 6,000 9,500 10,458 
SMonctonee paces eke... Seiave 68,520 41,525 120,005 
PD UMOMME wan Ser ugeniaee Aaake 43,200 22,000 28,200 
Quebeo ss fiineesweaarintcak 2,260,960; 2,882,008 2,476,783 
*Montreal— Maisonneuve 1,445,640) 1,732 664! 1,695,658 
*Quebec Peer rade tad con oe cr gece te ee 409,085 919,294 334,900 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 23,000 15,500 26,000 
* Sherbrooke snes etic cole 121,100 20,000 92,150 
SSURTEOMAVEES «2 oa eek ee 143,350 92,600 99,400 
*Westmounton2s caecueke 3 < 118,785 101,950 228,675 
Ontario; 062s ek = s 5,656,250} 6,522,245) 6,123,333 
Belleyillece i215 ho 25,300 9,200 9,600 
*Brantiord. e:evennc tee ue. 44,320 68,635 94,450 
Chathamee cscs 44,475 34,000 55,610 
*Fort William............. 40,675 36,475 90,745 
alban Rae see eee 29,67 186,880 66,625 
PGuelphivaswone scoseie men 68,850 43,440 65,295 
S Hamiltonians seewke se onee 430,200 402,950 521,250 
SKAINGStON Lei iehieeecreehe ose 50,509 153,422 42,465 
*Kitchonertiei eee eens 98,415 89,225 58,345 
* London iisnied con wee. 246,175 392,140 266,685 
Niagara Falls............. 138,099 78,805 73,250 
Oshawa. sce e She dene 35,100 51,090 139,560 
*OUtaWat oe sees coe 594,075 237,950 547,475 
Owen Sound.............. 30,000 15,000 20,000 
*Peterborough. ........... 69,945 31,960 6,605 
SPorvvArthurs.. sche seae cnts 24,265 15,467 18,055 
*Stratiordic. torre en wusene 38,123 36,545 59,388 
*St. Catharines. .4...0. 5500. 113,805 84,591 46,467 
*St.-Dhomas: 225 vi oaee eee 8,555 15,350 26,340 
hori sf ae onl ty Me ha a aes 86,967 587,331 92,405 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 476,920 52,995 59,500 
*LOTONtOd Ar sited s cee eiiee es 2,617,269 3,241,896} 3,133,605 
Wieland eye Wee caterer cer cists 28,025 34,365 112,425 
S WIRGSOE. i cosa ce ye aete ee 292,485 600,384 441,825 
Woodstock... ha. sous ne 24,023 22,149 75,363 - 
Manitoba coerce eesces eeve 876,880 1,156,663 679,059 
* Brand oncs. site vele cae. css ~ 21,300 19,000 14,674 
Sty Bonilaces ce ae va cseu 17,430 132,863 32,985 
*Winmiper 4 Shc steer nck oe 838,150} 1,004,800 531,400 
Saskatchewan........... 448,280 483,360 §70,255 
FIMooseW awe one ctdeselesits ~ 89,200 65,460 149,630 
p> SRC ZINA sersteret ee crace alereieters e 328,240 319,450 324,675 
*Saska Oona vines amesivts ware 30,840 78,450 95,950 
Alberta sii «cern ccee vale 1,269,645 328,830 891,460 
*Caloaryn cece cue does oes 1,030,400 114,000 436,500 
*iidmontonsesiess occ ee 195,545 158,655 426,075 
Lethbridge....... cise braawe se 8 26,400 16,500 28,410 
Medicine Hat.....:....... 17,300 39,675 475 
British Coelumbia....... 1,167,660) 1,277,283 714,440 
ANAITOO Ess «sooo ee ae 4,350 9,100 2,130 
*New Westminster........; 19,200) 13,850) ~~ 24,050 
Point: Greveier. ees cow: 513,355 409,650 187,700 
Prince Rupert............- 10,950 429,400 180,415 
South Vancouver.......... 81,613 100,420 42,793 
*Vancouver....eccscccseecs 291,626 276,355 226, 467 
WV ICtONIAS. 14. chee eee bas 185,966 38,508 50,885 
Total—56 Cities.......... $12,562,330 $13,233,543/$12,031,600 
Total—35 Cities.......... $10,758,398] $10,991,570) $16,837,086 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE, 1921 


‘\ 


URING June the Department of La- 
bour received for insertion in the 
LaBour Gazette the following informa- 
tion relative to four fair wage contracts 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works, all of which contained the usual 
fair wage clause providing for the 


prompt payment of such wages as are” 


current in the district in which the work 
is to be performed, and for observance 
on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. No contracts containing the fair 
wage clause were let during the month 
by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WORKS. 


Alterations, ete., to steam heating ap- 
paratus in Westminster Hospital, Lon- 
Name of contractor, W. 
G. Edge, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. Date 
of contract, June 13, 1921. Amount of 
contract, $12,863. 


Overhauling and repairing of dredge 
‘‘Wruhling,’’ P.W.D. No. 303. Name of 
contractor, Wallace Shipyards and Dry 


- 


Doek Co., Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C.._ 
Date of contract, June 9, 1921. Amount: 
of contract, $6,827.50. 


Public floating wharf, Carroll’s Land- 
ing, (Arrow Lake), B.C. Name of con-. 
tractor, Thos. F. Lean, Burton, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 9, 1921. Amount. 
of contract, $7,800. 


Renewal of wharf, Kinecolith, (Skeena. 
District), B.C. Name of contractor, 
Wm. T. Muse, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date 


‘of contract, June 15, 1921. Amount of 


contract, unit prices. 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in June for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department subject to 
the regulations for the Suppression of 
the Sweating System, the securing of © 
fair wages, and the performance of work 
under sanitary conditions. 








Amount 
Nature o£ orders. of 
order. 
Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 

stamps and brass crown seals.................. $ 883 .45 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.... 210.92 
Supplyingymail bacsittmes..% 2.) joer ee ee 517.14 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni orms, 

CEC ee Ogee ois ca ee Oe ee eeo ation 41,885.27 
Repairingiletter boxes; ebc..404 wer see eee ete se 35.00 
Making and supplying letter box keys.............. 70.00 
Supplying parcel'scales 421, Gita. oi te aoe ttee 2 8,205 . 00 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 361.00 











RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES IN CANADA 


i Pe bulletin on Wages and Hours of 

Labour in Canada, 1901-1920, pub- 
lished as a supplement to the LaBour 
GazETTE in March, 1921, showed that 
wages rose steadily during those years. 
The general downward trend of wages 


since the figures for 1920 quoted in the: 


bulletin may be seen by an examination 
of the accompanying data. 


In the year 1920 hourly rates of wages 
as indicated by the index numbers of 
twenty-one trades in thirteen cities had 
advanced 90 per cent over 1913, and 
on an average increased to 200 per cent 
over the rates of 1901. At the close of 
1920 wage rates began to decline in a 
few instances, notably in the lumbering 
industry, where cuts of as much as 20 
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per cent occurred between September 
and January. Since then wages in gen- 
eral have tended to decrease. 


In the metal trades, wage reductions 
for blacksmiths, boilermakers and ma- 
chinists have ranged for the most part 
from 7 to 20 per cent, and in the cases 
of sheet metal workers, patternmakers 
and moulders, there were average reduc- 
tions of from 7 to 11 per cent. Manu- 
facturers of farm implements and ma- 
chinery have reported wage reductions 
of 10 per cent. 


In shipbuilding decreases between 5 
and 10 per cent predominated, in some 
eases being as great as 17 per cent. 


In the textile and clothing industries 
wages have been reduced as follows: 
eotton mills from 5 to 121% per cent and 
knitting mills 10 to 20 per cent. 


In the woodworking industry, wages 
of furniture workers have undergone 
reductions of 10 to 15 per cent, and in 
general other woodworkers’ have been 
reduced from 5 to 20 per cént. 


In most firms of the pulp and paper 
industry, negotiations are still pending, 
(in many cases for reductions of 30 per 
cent), reductions of 15 and 20 per cent 
having been effected in a few other in- 
stances. 


In the rubber industry, cuts of 6 and 
7 per cent have predominated, in a few 
instances the decrease being as much 
as 20 per cent. 


In the chemical industry some cuts 
varying from 5 to 20 per eent have been 
made. 
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A few changes have been reported in 
the boot and shoe industry, the average 
reduction in these cases being 10 per 
cent. 


Wages in metal mining have shown 
decreases ranging from 14 to 25 per 
cent. The greatest reductions reported 
have been in British Columbia, where 
successive reductions of 50 and 75 cents 
per day have been put into effect. In 
other provinces wages were reduced 25 
and 75 cents per day. In coal mining in 
Alberta, wages were reduced by certain 
employers 16 per cent and in one large 
mine, 121% per cent. Coal miners’ wages 
on Vancouver Island were reduced twice, 
the total cuts being 66 and 70 cents per 
day. 

In the building trades, where reduc- 
tions have been effected they have been 
at the rate of from 5 to 10 cents per 


hour, higher wages being cut more, mak- 


ing an average reduction of from 8 to 
10 per cent. 


In the lumbering industry no changes 
have been reported recently, noticeable 
reductions having been effected early in 
the year as mentioned above. Reductions 
of 10 per cent in civic wages have been 
under consideration durmg the past 
months in some cities and in a few cases 
are already effective. Civic wages in 
general have been adjusted to conform 
with prevailing rates in the locality. In 
the manufacture of food and drinks a 
few instances of reductions of 10 per 
cent have been reported recently. The 
most notable reduction was that of 1214 
per cent which was effective in the meat 
packing industry in March. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


AGREEMENTS effected between em- 

ployers and employees and schedules 
of wages and working conditions re- 
ceived in the Department are published 
in summary form in the Lasour Gazerte 
each month. In most cases such agree- 
ments are signed by both parties, but 
verbal agreements are included in the 
record, this term being interpreted to 


include schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between certain 
of the employees and employers con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In the ease of each agreement the rates 
of wages in the principal classes of la- . 
bour are given, together with an out- 
line of the more important working 
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conditions and other information of 
general interest. The following is a 
summary of the more important agree- 
ments and schedules recently received 
by the Department, arranged by indus- 
trial groups. 


Food, Drink, Tobacco 


Toronto, OnT.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS, 
AND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORK- 
ERS’ Union No. 181. Agreement in 
effect from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922. 


A day’s work to be not more than 
eight hours, six days a week. Sponge 
setting on Friday to be paid not less than 
$1.00, same to be done by jobbers. 


Minimum Wages: Per week—fore- 
men, $48; second hand, $44; third hand, 
$40. 


Jobbers sent by local not to be rejected 
when capable of doing work assigned 
to them. 


Overtime, time and one-half for jour- 
neymen. : 


WinnteeG, Man.—Crry Dairy Com- 
PANY LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HewpErs No. 119. 
Agreement in effect from November 1, 
1920, to October 31, 1921. 


Company to hire union members, or 
those who will join within 15 days. 


Employees through a committee of re- 
presentatives to discuss grievances with 
officials of company, or, failing satisfac- 
tion, with Board of Directors. 


In eases of loss or damage through 
accident or breakdown, employees to be 
given a fair hearing. 


Employees in service of company to 
be entitled at expiration of one year’s 
service to seven days’ holidays with full 
pay annually, and in addition, one day 
off in each fourteen, with full pay. After 
26 weeks’ employment, employees to be 
entitled to one-half the summer vaca- 
tion. 


Wage scale: Per week—Spare route- 
men, $34; retail drivers, $18 and 4 per 
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cent on sales; minimum, $29 per week. 
Auto truck drivers, teamsters and whole-- 
sale drivers, $30. 


Moosz JAw, Sask. — Rosin Hoop: 
Miuus, Limirep, AND UNITED BREWERY,. 
FLouR, CEREAL AND Sort DrinK WoRK- 
ERS or AMERICA. Agreement in effect 
from September 1, 1920, with wage scale: 
in effect from February 14, 1921. 


Hours: Per day, eight, except in. 
case of men on daylight labour. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Work. 
on Sundays and holidays when plant is. 
in operation, double rate. Repair work 
on Sundays and holidays when plant is. 
not in operation, time and one-half. 


Grievances to be reported first to fore-. 
man; then if not settled to superin- 
tendent; next to management; finally 
to grievances committee who will take: 
up matter jointly with management. 

Operative labour to be on 8-hour day 
basis; maintenance labour, 10 hours. 

If workers must be laid off, as much 


notice as possible to be given. 


In case of accident or sickness, em- 
ployee to receive his position after re- 
covering. 


Wages: Per hour—Hight Hour la- 
bour. Warehouse and loading foremen,, 
operating engineers, 7214 cents; stock- 
keeper, head packers and assistant fore- 
man, car checkers, 67144 cents; pack- 
‘man, operating millers, machine tenders, 
flour packers, firemen, boiler washer, 
6214 cents; smutters and oilers, feed. 
pekers, 60 cents; sweepers, 5214 cents; 
truckers and loaders, boiler washer’s 
helper, 57 cents; ashman, common la- 
bour, 50 cents. 


Women labellers, machine tenders, 
lidders and other female labour, 50 cents 
maximum, 30 cents minimum, depending 
on nature of work and skill of worker. 


Daylight labour — Package Depart- 
ment: Charge hand, 6714 cents; box 
makers, 5714-6214 cents; box maker’s 
helper, 50 cents; tube makers and 
lid makers, 62144 cents. Elevator: 
Charge hand, 671% cents; elevator oper- 
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ator, 6214 cents; oiler, grain sampler, 60 
cents ; wheat shoveller, 57 cents; common 
labour, 50 cents. Copper shop: Head 
getter, 6214 cents; cooper’s helper, 55 
cents; common labour, 50 cents. Local 
warehouse, sackroom, yard: Charge 
hand, 57 cents; storekeeper, 6714 cents; 
truck drivers, 60 cents; teamsters, 57 
cents; yard men, 60 cents; coal shovel- 
sackman’s helper, sten- 
-O7 cents. Miscellaneous: Ma- 
¢chinist engineer, 721% cents; millwright, 
70 cents; pipe fitter, 6714 cents; black- 
smith (temporary), 6214 cents. 


Frerniz, B.C.— Frrnin-Fort STre.e 
BREWING Company, Limirep (In Liquip- 


ATION), AND UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, 


CEREAL AND Sort DrinK WORKERS OF 
America, No. 308. Agreement in effect 
from June 1, 1921 to May 31, 1922. 


Only union men to be employed, but 
in busy season extra men may be em- 
ployed if not causing lay-off of union 
men. 


_No man to be discharged or discrim- 
inated against for upholding union 
principles, or serving on a union com- 
mittee. 


Hours of labour, eight hours per day, 
six days per week. Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 


Minimum wage: Per day—Brewers, 
eellarmen, kettlemen, coopers, $6.25. 
Washhouse men and. others in brewery, 
$6.00. Men in bottle shop, $5.65. Per 
month—Teamsters, $150; first engineers, 
$190; second engineers, $180; eight 
hours per day; overtime, Sundays and 
holidays, time and one-half. Slack bar- 
rel coopers, per day, $5.65. 


Employees on recovery from sickness 
to be reinstalled. If staff is reduced in 
dull season, men to be laid off in rota- 
tion in an impartial manner, for no 
longer than one week at a time. 


Differences to be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration of two members from each 
party and, if necessary, a fifth selected 
by them. Decision to be binding on both 


_ parties. 
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During working hours, employees to 
receive free beer if the privilege is al- 
lowed by law. 


Printing and Publishing 


CALGARY, ALTA.—EMPLOYING Firms, 
Union, No. 211. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to October 31, 1921. 


Wages: Per week—Journeymen book- 
binders, finishers and rulers, $44; cut- 
ters, $386; journeywomen, $21. Hours 
per week, forty-four. Overtime, time 
and one-half for first three hours; there- 
after and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

No member to do work under a piece 
or contract system. 


No work from non-union shop or shops 
in which strike is on to be done in 
another shop by a union member, and if 
done by-non-union man, union to with- 
draw its members from said shop. 


When Union ean not supply necessary 
help, employer may secure his own help 
until Union is able to supply him. Any 
employee proving efficient not to be re- 
fused admission to the Union. 


Apprentices: In bindery, one to one, 
two or three men; two to five; three to 
nine, and one to each additional five; 
where three men and one apprentice are 
employed, an additional boy to be al- 
lowed to work in shop as apprentice 
enters third year. Apprentices to serve 
four years and join union at end of. 
first year. Scale: Per week—First six 
months, $9; second six months, $11.25; 
second year, $15; third year, $22.50; 
fourth year, $30.00; thereafter, mini- 
mum rate, $44. Girl apprentices: to 
serve not less than three years. Scale: 
Per week—First six months, $10.50; 
second six months, $18 ; third six months, 
$15; fourth six months, $18; third 
year, $20; thereafter, minimum scale, 
$21. Folding machine operators: First 
year, $21; second year, $23; 50 cents 
a shift extra for night work. 


St. JoHn, N.B.—Empuoyina Firms, 
AND TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 89d. 
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Agreement in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to May 1, 1922. 


Newspaper and Book and Job Regula- 
tions: 


Only Union members to be oriptiyed 
when Union can furnish same. 


Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half. Sundays double time. 

Hours per week, book and job offices, 
44 hours; newspaper offices, eight hours 
per day; seven and one-half per night. 
No overtime unless more than eight 
hours worked. 


Proof-readers holding union cards to 
‘receive minimum scale. 


No piece work to be allowed. Work 
to be secured only through the foreman. 

Disputes to be referred to employer and 
a committee of two from office affected ; 
if not settled, to be referred to an ar- 
bitration committee of three, one from 
each party and a third selected by them; 
decision to be final and binding. 


Day Work—minimum wages: Per 
week—Book and job foremen, linotype 
operators and machinists, $29.35. Floor 
hands and monotype keyboard operators, 
$27.50. Newspapers—All foremen, lino- 
type operators and machinists, $32.00; 
floor hands, $30. 


Apprentices: third year, two-fifths of 
journeyman’s pay; fourth year, one- 
half; fifth year, two-thirds. 

Night work—Foreman, operators and 
machinists, $35; floormen, $383.- Ap- 
prentices paid as for day work. 

On newspapers, one apprentice to six 
journeymen ; job offices, one apprentice 
to four journeymen, not more than three 
in one office. 


Apprentices to serve five years before 
being admitted to journeyman member- 
ship of Union. In first and second year, 
general work in composing room; in 


third year at least four hours a day on, 


composition and distribution; in fourth 
year at least six hours a day on composi- 
tion and. distribution; in fifth year, at 
least seven hours; last six months of term, 
apprentice to learn typesetting devices. 
Beginning with third year, appren- 
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- tices to take course in printing; to make 


quarterly reports showing degree of pro- 
ficiency attained; to undergo examina- 
tion before local committee regularly. 
Work must show whether entitled to in- 
crease In wage scale. 


WIinpsor, ONT. — EMPLOYERS, AND 
WINDSOR TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 553. 
Agreement in effect from January 1, 
1921, to December 31, 1921. 


Job.—Only Union members to operate 
machines. Probationary members to be 
allowed to learn machine composition 
during last six months of apprenticeship, 
but not to displace a regular operator. 


A journeyman machinist to be em- 
ployed on each shift with three or more 
typesetting or typecasting machines run 
on regular shifts. 


Apprentices to be not less than sixteen 
years of age when beginning and possess 
a common school education, to try exam- 
ination at end of six months; if quali- - 
fied, to continue apprenticeship of five 
years. Foremen and members to teach 
apprentices the printing business. Ap- 
prentices to journeymen, one to five or 
less; two to not less than ten; three to 
not less than 15; four to not less than 


20; five to not Teas than 25, and not 


more than five to an office. 


Hours per week, to April 30, 1921: 
Days, 48 hours; nights, 45 hours. May 
1, 1921 to December 31, 1921: Days, 
44 hours; nights, 42 hours. 

Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages: Per week—Day, $42, night, 
$44. Apprentice, one-third minimum 
rate for floorman in third year; one- 
half in fourth year; two-thirds in fifth 
year. | 

Newspaper.—Hours per week in com- 
posing rooms: Day, 48; night, 45—days, 
8 hours; nights, 714 hours. Overtime, 
time and one-half for first three hours; 
thereafter and Sundays and_ holidays, 
double time, except in case of morning 
newspapers when a night’s work shall 
consist of 514 hours, paid as a full night. 

Wages: Per week—Foremen, machin-. 
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ists, operators, bankman, heading men, 
ad men, make-up men, hand compositors 
(all being journeymen): January 1 to 
April 30, 1921, days, $46; nights, $48. 
May 1 to August 31, 1921, days $47; 
nights, $49. September 1 to December 
31, 1921, days, $48; nights, $50. 

Apprentices, third year, one-third 
floormen’s rate; fourth year, one-half; 
fifth year, two-thirds. 


Neuson, B.C.—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS, 
AND TyYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 340. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to May 1, 1922. 


All persons employed in composing 
rooms, except apprentices, to be good 
standing union members. 


Hours per day, 714. 


Wages: Floormen, machinists, opera- 
tors, per day, $7.50; per night, $8; ma- 
_ chinist operators, per day, $7.75; per 
“night, $8.25; foremen, per day, $7, 75 ; 
per night, $8, 50. 


Overtime, first five hours, time and 
one-half ; thereafter, double time. Work 
on morning ‘papers on holidays, 6 hours 
to be a night’s work. Only Union and 
apprentice members to practise on ma- 
chines. Period of learners to be twenty- 
six weeks. Scale; Per day—First six 
weeks, $2.50; second six weeks, $3.15; 
ee six weeks, $3.80 ; last eight weeks, 

Bd 


Apprentices: Number not to exceed 
one tO six journeymen or less, with one 
additional for each major portion of six. 
Beginning with an apprentice’s third 
year a second apprentice to be employed, 
provided that apprentice in third year 
has been continuously employed in com- 
_ posing room. No more than two appren- 
tices at one time. Applicant must read 
manuscript intelligently and have rudi- 
ments of a common school education and 
be qualified to perform Bde of a copy 
holder. ~ 

Apprentices’ Wages: Por week— 
First six months, $5; second six months, 
$6; third six months, $7; fourth, $8; 
fifth, $11; sixth; $14; cementht $16; 
eighth, $19; ninth, $22; tenth, $25. If 
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given straight apprenticeship on machine 
the last six months, rates of learners as 
given above to govern; if half time on 
machine and half on floor, two-third 
rate shall apply. 

Foremen and chairmen to have re- 
sponsibility of training apprentices. Ap- 
prentice becoming proficient in one 
branch to be transferred, finally being 
turned out a finished all-round journey- 
man. 


Book and Job Offices: 

Hours per week, 44. Hours per day, 
eight, with one short day per week. 

Wages: Per hour—Foremen, 96% 
cents; compositors, 9334 cents. A jour- 
neyman employed singly to be con- 
sidered a foreman. ~ 

Overtime, Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-half. 7 

Newspaper rate to govern in book and 
job offices and publications other than 
daily newspapers. 

In shops employing one to six Journey- 
men, one apprentice; one additional to 
additional five men or major portion 
thereof. 


Building and Construction 


Kinaston, Ont.—Mason CONTRACT- 
ORS, AND BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS, No. 10. Agreement in effect 
from April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 

Wages: Per hour—85 cents. Hours 
per day, eight. No work to be done 
before 8 a.m. or after 5 p.m., except in 
cases of necessity. 

Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half. No work on Labour Day. Sundays, 
double time. 

Only union men to be employed ; union 
members to work only for contractors 
recognizing terms of this agreement. 

‘No member to be allowed to contract 
or sub-contract any work. 

Provisions made to preserve 
workmanship in the trade. 

No strikes to take place before matter 
is brought before a joint arbitration com- 
mittee for settlement. No union mem- 
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bers to take part in a sympathetic strike 
except under direct authority of the In- 
ternational Executive. 


A contractor or firm in pesines one 
year to have one apprentice to serve four 
years; after apprentice has completed 
third year, another apprentice to be 
permitted. Apprentices to be under 18 
years of age, and indentured. 


Violation of this agreement to be re- 
ported, and dealt with by joint arbitra- 
tion committee. 


HAMILTON, ONnT.—Mason BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND BRICKLAYERS’ AND 
Masons’ Union, No. 1. Agreement in 
effect from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 
1922. 


Agreement similar to that previously 
in effect with the exceptions that wage 
rate per hour is now $1.00, and clause 
providing wage rate for apprentice is 
omitted. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—GENERAL CONTRAOC- 


TORS’ ASSOCIATION, AND BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, No. 2. Agree- 
ment in effect from June 1, 1921, to 
March 31, 1922. 


Hours of labour, eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. 


Wages: Per hour—$1.15. . Foremen, 
not’ less than 10 cents per hour over 
journeymen’s wages. Work outside of 
city, at least 10 cents per hour minimum ; 
also railway fare and time travelling. 

Night shifts, 7 hours’ work with 8 
hours’ pay. Overtime, only for saving 
of life or property, time and one-half. 
Saturdays until 5 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. Overtime for boiler 
repair work, double time. 


In ease of dispute, same to be investi- 
tigated by a committee of three mem- 
bers of each party; settlement to be 
binding. -No strike to be entered into 
before matter under dispute has been 
brought before joint arbitration com- 
mittee. 


Succeeding agreement to be negotiated 
during January, 1922. 
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Sauur Sts. Marte, Ont.—Soo Buiup- 
ERS’ EXCHANGE AND CARPENTERS AND: 
JOINERS, No. 446. Agreement in effect. 
from June 6, 1921, to February 28, 1922, 
and from yer to year subject to change 
or termination on 30 days’ notice. 


Hours of labour; eight per day. Over- 
time, time and one-half; holidays, double ~ 
time. No work Sundays or-Labour Day, 
except to save life and property. 


Wages, 75 cents per hour. Any man 
incapacitated by old age; accident or 
other cause may work for rate as ar- 
ranged subject to approval of union. 


Foremen to be union men, except 
where contractor acts as foreman. Car- 
penters to be union men where possible. 


Matters requiring adjustment to be re- 
ferred to arbitration. 


Apprentices to be indentured. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—CONTRACTORS, AND* 
CARPENTERS’ District Councin. Agree- 
ment in effect from June 1, 1921, to 
March 31, 1922. 


Wages: Per hour—90 cents. 


Hours per day: eight, and four on 
Saturdays. Overtime until midnight, 
time and one-half; thereafter andi 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holi- 
days, double time. Day shift, eight 
hours; night shift, seven hours, with 
eight hours’ pay. No work on Labour 
Day, except to save life and property. 


No Union member to work for anyone 
outside Contractors’ Association for less 
than 90 cents, or for anyone who has 
not signed this agreement. 


OrrawA, Ont.— ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DIAN BUILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRIES, AND Hop Carrinrs, BUILDERS. 
AND CoMMON Laporers, No. 428. Agree- 
ment in effect from June 22, 1921, to 
April 30, 1922, with four months’ notice 
of change. ’ 


Hours of labour, nine per day, five 
on Saturdays. Overtime until 10 p.m., 
time and one-half, thereafter and Satur- 
day afternoon and holidays, double time, 
except shift work which shall be paid 
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regular rate. No work on Labour Day 
except to save life and property. ~ 

Minimum wages per hour, 50 cents. 

Industrial Council to be established 
of five members from each party with 
an independent chairman chosen by 
them to adjust disputes. Decision to be 
binding on both parties. 


GUELPH, ONT.—MASTER PAINTERS, AND 
PaintTeRS’ Union, No. 1262. Agreement 
in effect from April 1, 1921, to March 31, 
1922. : 3 

Hours of labour: nine per day, five 
on Saturdays. Overtime until 10 p.m., 
and until 5 p.m. Saturdays, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage per hour, 60 cents. 


Only union men to be employed. 


Winnieeca, Man.—Master Parinrers’ 
ASSOCIATION AND MASTER PAINTER CoNn- 
TRACTORS, AND PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
PAPERHANGERS, GLAZIERS AND GLASS- 
WORKERS, No. 739. 


Hours of Labour: eight per day, forty- 
four per week. Overtime, time and one- 
half; after midnight, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Overtime not to exceed six hours 
per week. Master painters to give pre- 
ference to members of No. 739, all other 
things being equal. 


One apprentice to every shop em- 
ploying two or more men. No appren- 
tice to be allowed to work alone. No 
member of No. 789 to work for anyone 
except recognized masters paying busi- 
ness tax and carrying workmen’s com- 


pensation insurance and parties to this - 


agreement, provided such masters can 
employ him. Foremen to be good stand- 
ing Union members. 


Grievances to be submitted to a joint 
committee, and if either party fails to 
attend meeting the other to win by de- 
fault. No strike or lockout during con- 
ference. 


Business agent to assist in providing 
the necessary number of qualified men. 
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Minimum wages for journeymen, 81 
cents per hour. Swing stage work, 5: 


. cents per hour above regular rate. 


Union to endeavour to prevent dump- 
ing of men to one shop and to distribute 
them as the need arises, especially those- 


loyal to Union. 


BROWNSBURG, QUE.— PROPRIETOR OF 
GRANITE QUARRIES IN CHATHAM TOWN- 
SHIP, AND Pavine Curters’ Union, No.. 
39. Agreement in effect from January 
1, 1921, to January 1, 1922, with three: 
months’ notice of change. 


Blocks 314-41 inches wide, 434-514 
inches deep, 8-12 inches long; cut on 
track, $40 per M; cut in motion, $47 
per M. Blocks 314-414 inches wide, 
4-414 inches deep, 7-9 inches long: cut: 
on track, $34 per M; cut in motion, $40: 
per M. Blocks 4 x 4x 4 inches cut on 
track, $21 per M; cut in motion, $26- 
per M. Flange blocks 314-414 inches. 
wide, 5 inches deep, 7-10 inches long: 
cut on track, $57 per M; cut in motion, 
$64 per M. Blocks 8-12 inches long, 
414-51% inches deep, 314-514 inches wide, 
eut in motion, $47 per M. 4 


Day work, 8714 cents per hour; & 
hours per day, four hours on Saturdays, 
None but union men or those eligible 
to become so to be employed. Proprietor 
when increasing number of men to no- 
tify union secretary. Union to take all 
necessary steps to try and secure all the 
men wanted. Proprietor not to employ 
more paving cutters than can be kept in 
steady work. 


Proprietor to have a supply of good 
drinking water at convenient places on 
each track. 


Any other company or individual 
starting work with this branch not to: 
receive a bill of prices less than current 
bill between the parties of this agree- 
ment. 

Toronto, On?T.—ContTrRAcTING Puas-. 
TERERS AND MEMBERS OF THE INTERNA-. 
TIONAL CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ ASSO-. 
CIATION, AND THE PLASTERERS LABOUR- 
ERS’ Union. Agreement in effect from: 
January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1921. 
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Disputes arising to be referred to a 
joint arbitration committee of five from 
each party. Any one refusing to com- 
ply with rules of settlement to be sus- 
pended from membership in Association 
or Union. 


Wages: Per hour—75 cents. Over- 
time, time and one-half; Sundays, holi- 
days and after 6 p.m. Saturdays, double 
time. 


No member to leave employment of 
a member of Association in order to 
accept work from any outside individual 


or firm. : 


Lonpon, Ont. — CONTRACTORS, AND 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT 
FintsHers’ Unton, No. 159. Agreement 
in effect from April, 1921, to March, 
1922, with 90 days’ notice of expiration. 

Wages per hour—$1.00. Foremen or 
men in charge to receive not less than 
$1.00 per day additional. 


Hours per day, eight; four on Satur- 
days. Overtime and holidays, double 
time; no work on Labour Day. 


Union to try to furnish master plas- 
terer with number of men required to 
eomplete a job. 


FREDERICTON, N.B.—MaAstTerR PLUMB- 
ERS, AND PLUMBERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS’ 
-Unton, No. 770. Verbal agreement to 
be in. effect. from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 
1922. 

Wages: Per hour, 70 cents. 
per day, eight. Overtime and holidays, 
time and one-half. Double time, Sun- 
days. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—SANITARY AND Hzat- 
ING ENGINEERS, AND PLUMBERS AND 
Steamritrers, No. 496. Agreement in 
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effect from March 1, 1921, to May 31, 
1922. 


Hours of labour: March 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, eight per day, four on Saturdays; 
December 1 to February 28, seven per 
day, three and one-half on Saturdays. 
Out of town labour, ten hours per day. 

Wages: Per hour—Journeymen, $1.00; 
improvers during last year, after having 
passed examination, 75 cents; helpers, 
first year, 60 cents; second, third and 
fourth years, 65 cents. 

Overtime, first five hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Night shift, time 
and one quarter for ten hours, overtime 
to last for two nights. pve 


Apprentice to serve five years and to 
use tools only if under supervision of a 
licensed plumber, until he has served 
three years and passed an examination. 
One apprentice to each shop, and one 
for. each five journeymen. More than 
five to a shop. Journeyman to be em- 
ployed two months before employer may 
retain apprentice. 


Not more than one steamfitter’s help- 
er, or apprentice, to each journeyman 
steamfitter, except for heavy lfting. 
Apprentice to serve five years, the last 
year aS improver, and to pass an exam- 
ination. 

No journeyman to work except for a 
licensed plumber or steamfitter employer, 
except when working for the City or the 
School Board. | 

Members of one branch of trade pro- 
hibited from working at the other. 

Grievances to be referred to employer 
and if not then settled to a committee 
of two or three of each party. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1921 





HE movement of prices continued 
downward, but as in May was not 
so pronounced as during the latter 
part of 1920 and the early part of 1919. 
In retail prices of food, however, the 
decrease was steep, due chiefly to a drop 
- of 20 cents per pound in butter, though 
meats, eggs, cheese and nearly all the 
items were slightly lower. 


In retail prices of foods the average 
cost of a weekly family budget in sixty 
cities at the first of June was $11.16 as 
compared with $12.25 for May, $16.92 
for June, 1920, $13.72 for June, 1919, 
$12.77 for June, 1918, and $7.35 for 
June, 1914. One-half of the decrease of 
$1.09 in foods was in butter, the cost of 
which on three pounds fell 59 cents. 
Eggs were down 3 cents per dozen and 
cheese between 3 and 7 cents per pound. 
There were slight decreases in nearly 
all the other items, beef being down 1% 
cent per pound and the other fresh 
meats 1 cent per pound, salt pork and 
bacon 3 cents per pound. Coal and 
coal oil were down slightly but rent 
averaged slightly higher. All items in 
food were considerably lower than a 
year ago, especially butter and potatoes. 
Fuel and rent, however, were higher. 


In wholesale prices, the index number 
stood at 242.6 for June as compared 
with 247.3 for May, 249.3 for June, 1920, 
284.1 for June, 1919, 280.6 for June, 
1918, and 135.3 for June, 1914. The 
chief decreases for the month were in 
livestock and meats, fish, miscellaneous 
foods, with small increases in textiles, 
leather and building materials. In fruits 
and vegetables, lemons showed a con- 
siderable advance. As compared with 
a year ago, all the groups were substan- 
tially lower, especially grains, textiles, 
hides and leathers, lumber, and raw 
furs. Fresh fish, fresh fruits, fuel, light- 
ing, lumber, miscellaneous building ma- 
terials and house furnishings were higher 
than in June, 1919. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
June of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses — 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each _ 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for; rent are-reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour GazErre. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LaBpour GaznrTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAzeTTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
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located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
pouR Gazerre since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. As market conditions affect- 
ing these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various foods there- 
fore tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
‘western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
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from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 


_buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 


and canned vegetables, etc.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


In meats there was downward move- 
ment, beef averaging 14 cent lower, 
other fresh meats dropping 1 cent, and 
salt pork and bacon 3 cents per pound. 
Mutton was down 3 cents in New Bruns- 
wick, the Province of Quebee and in 
Ontario, decreases in other provinces 
being slight. Pork chops showed a 
ereater decrease than other fresh meats, 
being down 4 cents per pound. White- 
fish were down 2 cents per pound. Lard 
was 3 cents lower in nearly all the 
provinces. Eggs averaged 3 cents per 


‘dozen lower, being down in all the. 


provinces, except in Nova Scotia where ~ 
increases occurred. Milk averaged 
almost 1 cent per quart lower, but the 
decreases in the Province of Quebec 
averaged 2 cents. Dairy butter aver- 
aged 3214 cents at the beginning of 
June, as compared with 51.4 cents at 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 





Commodities. 


Beef, sirloin, steak...... 
Bee‘, shoulder, roast.... 
Veal, roast forequarters. . 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r. . 
Pork, fresh, roast ham.. 
Pork, salt, mess........ 
Bacon, breakfast....... 
Lard, pure leaf......... 
Eggs, fresh............ 


ewe seoccoes 


Butter, dairy, solid..... 
Butter, cream’y, prints. . 
Cheese, old............ 
Cheese, new........... 
Bread, plain, white 
Flour, family........... 
Rolled oats. ........... 
Rice, good, medium 
Beans, handpicked...... 
Apples, evaporated 
Prunes, medium size... 
Sugar, granulated 
Sugar, yellow 
Tea, black, medium..... 
Tes, green, medium..... 
Coffee, medium 


eoooe 


ee eeee 


ee eee er oeee 


eee oceces 


i | i a | | | | | Se O_O 


eee eeeee 


Coal, anthracite........ 
Coal, bit iminous 
Wood) hardWse) 43.3" 
Woodssotts; sce oo 
Coal oil 


seer eee 


Fuel and lighting 


ere ece oer e se ccetese 





seeceee 


ee ee ecleoesee 





mf | | | |S es O_O 


uan- 
tity |1900*|1905* 
Cc. Cc. 
2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4 
2“ | 19.6) 24.6 
1“ | 10.0) 11.3 
1%; 51914981119, 2 
Yes*. | 9291113.1 
2“ | 21.8] 25.0 
1“ | 15.4] 17.8 
2 | 96.2) 28.2 
1doz.| 25.7] 30.0 
1H | 20:2] 23.4 
6 qts.| 36.6) 39.6 
2 Ibs | 44.2) 49.4 
Bt SUB OU ac7 
1“ | 16.1} 17.6 
1“ | 14.6] 15.7 
15“ | 55.5) 53.5 
10“ | 25 0} 28.0 
5“ | 18 0, 19.5 
2 | 10.4} 10.6 
2 | 86 9.7 
eee ee) ) aca 
ges! 4a S|" 0036 
4“ | 21.6] 22.0 
2“ | 10.0] 98 
yr | 8.2) 8.3 
ye“ | 8.7| 8.7 
Yy“ | 8.6) 8.8 
2pks| 24.1] 28.0 
poo e[SRipel Oct). UT 
C. Cc. 

bb. 
zis ton| 39.5] 45.2 
oe |) Shel | 993 
‘ced. | 32 5| 35.3 
“ «| 92 6] 25.5 
1 gal.} 24.0] 24.5 

















c c. 


2.9} 3.0) 3.1) 3.1] 3.2 


i is | ff | | | | EE T_T 








1910) 1911] 1912 


Cc. 


———— | — | | | CUCL 





1913 | June, 








1914 





C. 

48.8 
33.2 
sty fo 
21.0 
20.0 
36.4 
25.6 
37.2 
25.8 
25.0 
51.6 
52.4 
31.2 
21.4 
19.4 
64.5 
33.0 
21.5 
11.8 
11.8 
13.1 
12.3 
22.0 
10.2 
8.9 
9.2 





June, 
1915 
C. 
48.8 
33.6 
Wee 
PALE 
19.3 
35.8 
25.3 
35.8 
24.8 
24.3 
52.8 
57.8 
33.8 
24.6 
22.8 
73.5 
42.0 
26.5 
11.8 
14.4 
11.9 
see 
31.6 
14.6 

9.4 


$1.90) $1.79 


Ymo. $2 .37/$2 89/84. 05/$4.05/$4.60) $4.75) $4.86) $4.11] $4.04) $4.36) $4.77) $5.22 


June, 
1917 


June, 
1916 


June, 
1918 











G: 
52.0 
35.0 
18.8 
24.2 
22.2 
40.2 
28.9 
40.2 
28.6 
26.2 
51.0 
61.2 
35.1 
25.5 
23.8 
70.5 
37.0 
24.0 
13.0 
19.5 
13.5 
13.2 
38.0 
17.6 

9.9 


e: 
63.2 
43.6 
22.6 
28.5 
30.1 
54.0 
39.0 
62.2 
42.5 
36.6 
58.8 
83.4 
46.8 


C. 
76.8 
55.6 
27.9 
36.7 
37.3 
69.5 
50.7 
73.8 
44.8 
38.7 
71.4 
92.0 
51.7 
34.0 | 33.5 
32.0 | 30.5 
111.0 |117.0 
73.0 | 68.0 
31.5 | 40.5 
16.0 | 23.0 
30.4 | 34.4 
15.4 | 22.8 
15.1 | 17.6 
40.0 | 43.6 
19.0 ; 20.4 
11.5 | 14.5 
LOWS 
9.9 | 10.1 
60.5 |127.0 
8 





$1.87) $2.38) $2.75 


$9 37/10 50}12 79/13 08/13 79|$14.02/$14.14|$13.69/$14.46/$18.67|$20.33/$21.98 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





Ontario. | 
Manitoba 


*December only. 


ee ee ee ey 


Queheckaiestaskisstaeets 


Be-tish Columbia... .... 


4.81 
5.33 
5.15 
5.01 


5.26 
5.83 
5.64 
5.60 


5.35) 6.19 
6.92 


; 
6.02} 6 50 


Ae 69.) 7 74 


eeoee 


eoeee 


ereee 


erere 


eoreee 


eeeee 


5.81 
6.55 
5.33 
6.50 
7 46 
7.86} 8.08 
8 10) 8 08 
zy 3 79 


5.80 
6.84 
6 46 
6.67 
7.41 


6.11 
7.13 
6.97 
7.25 
7.38 
8 16 
8.15 
9 % 


$> 61/55 383/86 32/86 73/87 1./37. 29/$7.29 


6.34 


6.64 
7.00 
6.83 
(eal 
8.66 
7.88 
8.15 
9.24 





$7.74 
6.54 
| 7.45 
7.22 
7.52 
8.06 
8.22 
8.26 
9.18 


7.43 
8.43 
8.10 
8.49 
8.08 
8.62 
8.48 
9.02 


10.04 
idle @| 
11.58 
12.18 
10.89 
11.32 
11.89 
12.30 


as 





June, 
1919 





Gi: 
79.8 
55.8 
27.6 
36.8 
39.8 
72.0 
54.3- 
80.4 
53.7 
45.4 
79.2 

108.6 
61.1 
39.3 
37.3 


67.0 
37.0 
24.4 
23.4 
23.4 
21.2 
47.6 
22.2 
15.7 
15.4 


$3.00 








May, 
1921 


June, 
1920 








@: 
83.0 
54.2 
27.7 
38.4 
40.4 
72.2 
55.8 
76.4 
56.0 
60.1 | 33.4 
88.8 | 86.4 
119.4]102.8 
66.8 | 59.2 
40.4 | 39.6 


oO: 
71.2 
43.6 
23.0 
31.8 
33.6 
65.0 


50.6 
35.5 


38.2 | 37.9 | 
118.5 -)144.0 |124.5. | 


84.0 
42.5 
33.6 
24.0 
29.2 
27.5 
90.4 
42.0 
16.5 
16.9 
15.2 


64.0 
31.0 
21.6 
18.0 
21.4 


50.8 
24.0 
14.0 
14.7 
14.1 
216.9 | 41.1 

1.0 AM, 


$16 .92/$12.25, 








Cc 

4.9 
101.6 |112.3 
72.6.) 77.9 
81.7 | 88.0 
62.1 | 65.3 
36.6 | 37.9 


$3.55| $3.81 


C. 
4.6 


51.4 | 


19523) 


June, 
1921 


$11.16 





e 

4.5 

109.9 
77.6 
87.9 
64.6 
36.3 


$3.76 





$6.30) $6.73 








$26 .81|$22.84 


$6.77 


$21.74 





$3.49 |$11.89)$12.65)$13 .99|$17. 04 


12.40 
13.32 
13.14 
13.52 
14.07 
14.29 
13.87 
15.00 


11.39 
12.46 
11.61 
12.19 
12.15 
12.38 
12.02 
13.27 


15.08 
16.24 
15.99 
17.12 
16.83 
16.47 
17.12 
18.18' 





$12 .53)/$11.43 


10.28 
11.46 
10.41 
10.85 
11.30 
11.53 
11.16 
12.68 
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Brsr 
a be o rey 
a eee se a. is 
; af =F B iG 
Locatlty ‘ g a5 e a 
= ea a2 | % & 
| 3 cay ae) a 
SS | g8(/2a| §8/| § 
top) (om fa} 2) mM 
cents | cents cents | cents cents 

Dominion Average....... 35.1 30.8 27.8 | 21.3 | 16.4 

Nova Scotia (Average) ..... 36.2 | 33.0 | 28.4 | 24.9] 19.1 
T=Sydneyer sss wlanedee cies ele 35.8 | 380.5 | 29.8 | 25.6) 21.9 
2-New Glasgow ..........-- 35 35 25.6; 21.6 | 17.6 
3—Amherstey eye se cee ee 30 28 22 20 16 
Aq Palivan. anc sic oy ere ik ore afote ele 42 36.6 | 32.6 | 27.4 20 
Be TPULO Wee bls Se acts ais etats 38 35 32 30 20 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown... 24 26 23 21 17 

Th eee. 

New Brunswick (Average)..| 36.8 | 32.2 | 28.9 | 22.1 16.9 
T—MOnCEONI sass clase ole cess. 37 33 28 24 17 
8-Sti Johnna. eee Oe ees 43.7 35 34 23-74) 1 9e2 
9-Bredenictons teas <6 mteiaye' 36.6 | 30.6 30 21.60) alpse 

1O-Bathurey. cece asiceretesaie ore 30 30 23.0 19 16 

pe amt (Average) .........- 32.6 | 31.8 | 29.8; 21.0) 15.8 

T1—QuebeG: cine yew wrists oe eydie’a's 27.8 29.5 26.5 22.4 13.7 

12-Three Rivers.............. 37.5 36.3 28 2300 17.5 

13-Sherbrooke..........-..05 40.5 { 36.2 35 25.5 | 17.5 

14—-Sorel.@. S06) Fea ea So 30%54) es0 sd ie oOo 16 15.6 

15-St. Hyacinthe sratage Civals wate oe 22.4 25 22 15 1232 

16-St5 John's... 2s ce lesace SLO Slowly ole 21 19 

17-Thet‘ord Mines............ 35 35 35 25 20 

18—Montreas. .......-. cee cees 35.9 33 33 19 13.8 
QTD) ch eas 2 Ee dete. ststos.aiene oy < 32.4 29.4 27.1 PAS 12.8 
Ontario (Average).......... 36.8 | 31.8) 28.4! 22.0] 16.6 

20-Ottawa lies dcae. locket o4 Sb IBN INS 20 My 2BxOL (21 Oe DSO 

21-Brockville. .............-- S629 ely Sod We eos th ie toed el al Ore 

DI=KingStLON as byes yecerts sie eisai SON ate STO eee EO 20 12.8 

23-Bellevilles .b 20. coke 8 $4:17127°27.-5. 41 26257) 119.0 | 1325 

24—Peterborough............. 38540 847 A 2875 ))-1238.9. | who? 

D5 —Oriliaucn sob te defects deena s die 35 30 27.6 | 19.3} 138.4 

26- Toronto. veel) tects csine le 38.4 31 29.3 | 19.1 16.5 

27-Niagara Falls............. 43.7'| -38.7.| 32.5 | (28.7 15 

28-St. Catharines............. 34 S08 2701) VOT Oe tb. 3 

20-Hamiltongeiee cu tes salen BIS WeSLeO I e277 a1: 20,9 | 166 

30-brant O©di ts Gea ccesvate BY At (NS Ue 137 fae AY OS} 15.3 

S1—Galteaiet Me TA 4 40 S214 Bone 23 16 

32—Guelphe. ss) soeeesite leet « 36.2 30 29 24 19.7 

33-Kitchener..........00000- 8310" |" 30.4) 2502) 723,61) 18-4 

34—Woodstock........-eceeee 35 e8nla oOsaaeie7. 2 alee. O 19.4 

Sb-Siratiord sec cece tees ace BS I2h 280 W Doro! 122.2 1 eaic8 

36—London tied sveeesielvere nies 39 94.34)29.6.401 23.4. 17.3 

3 7-St.) THOMAS. 2). i<ejele se se se 34 2025 Meson LOL 18 

$8-Chatham.. sesh. as os oee S612 ess Sil cOseul P20. Ot kos 

39=Windsorss..n ose. esos ete ae 8513) | Hel cba 26671202"! 71628 

40-Owen Sound.............. By 28 26.6) 28.5 19.3 
Al-Cobalte se 5 heh vas ch tie cise se SB Sul bods limo laOul yl Jon | be LOeo 
2-Sault Ste. Marie........... 412" 1386.25) 130.00) (22.5 15 
43-Port Arthur............-6- 89.4 | 33.7 29 DATA PTS: 7 
44-Fort William.............. 39.6.1. 319.) 730.64) 21.3.) 41722 
Manitoba (A verage)........ 33.3 | 27.5 | 25.7) 18.4] 14.8 

45-Winnipeg..........0.eeeee 34 26° 2c me 26Le 16.2 13.7 
46—Brandowiy i oes aes ot SPN) 28 -7 25 20.5 15.9 

Saskatchewan (Average). . 33.3 27.1 24.4) 17.6 13.6 
AT =-Reginauertn. Sec ec cs ares 35 30 2754" 18.3) 1422 
qecepnee, Aibert crane auc 32.0 25 QOND aaa (ice sma, 
49-Saskatoon. .........0...6; 32.0 25 21:5 | 16.1 11.3 
50-Moose Jaw...........06-. 33.8 1928.8 26 187} aT AY 

Alberta (Average)........... 30.4 | 24.7 | 22.9 16.3 | 12.6 
61-Medicine Hat. ............ 30 25 25 20 15 
52—-Hdmonton..% 055. ./05..05. 28e7ii\\ teasoul east 15 11.1 
53—Calgary nse sensooewees 30.2 | 24.1 | 20.7 | 18.7 | 10.9 
54—Lethbridge...............- 32.3 27 22 16.5 | 138.3 

British Columbia (Average)| 36.7 , 31.1 | 28.0} 21.8] 17.9 
B5-Fernie. .cioldscessdvacst es 35 30.4 | 27.6 21 14.8 

BG6—Nelsons).. . cisisclsseies vee 35 30 25 25 20 
Bi Trail ee Meare es cote aes 35 30 24.637 1983") 11553 

58-New Westminster.........| 35 30 30 21 15.7 

59-Vancouver......... Biilbis ate t 36.9 | 31.4! 26.9 | 17.8] 17.2 
60-Victoria........... seceee-| 36.9] 30.4] 25.5 | 18.7] 17.6 

6l-Nanaimo...........ceeeee 40 34, 31 25 PA: 

62-Prince Rupert..........00. 40 32.5 33.5 | 26.5 20 


per lb. 
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per lb. 
Fresh chops, loin 
per lb. 


@ |Fresh, leg, roast, 
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32.0 | 34.2 
34.5 | 40 
27.5| 30 
29.4 | 34.2 
36.7 | 32.5 
33.0 | 36.3 
40 40 
31.2 | 35 
30.7 | 36.8 
30 | 33.3 


39.9 | 43.4 
43.2 











Salt mess, short 
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35.8 
30 
































Bacon 
: 3 
rac Dees 
a Fy 3 
Bg | a4 
rs) oa 
Sa | $8 
—Q ~Q 
cents | cents 
48.2 52.5 
47.4 50.3 
47.6 51.4 
48 p49 
50 50 
46.2 51.1 
45 50 
43.5 49 
49.4 53.3 
45 50 
47.5 50 
62.5 58.3 
52.6 55 
44.4 47.1 
43 47.5 
45 55 
43 46 
50 50 
BOP sl eee ae 
CLD AM lane 
35 35 
46.5 51.7 
42.1 44.2 
ae PEE 
44.4 48.3 
47.5 53.5 
48 50 
45.7 48.7 
45 48 
47.1 50.7 
51.2 51.6 
44.7 51.2 
42 43.5 
39.1 40.6 
38 44.6 
41.2 45.6 
31.7 42.5 
37.3 42.9 
41 43 .2 
39 45.5 
39 44.2 
44.5 50 
42.8 46.5 
43.5 44.4 
41 46.2 
46.6 47 
43.7 51.2 
49.2 53.1 
58.5 64.1 
52.8 59.3 
52.9 59.9 
Doe 59.7 
52.1 60 
57.8 62.7 
60 65 
58.5 62.5 
62.5 56.7 
60 66.7 
57.1 62.8 
60 65 
55 62.18 
54 59.1 
59.4 65 
54.3 59.9 
58.6 65 
56.5 61.5 
55 60 
49.5 56.7 
55 59.4 
45 51.6 
54 59.6 
60 65 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1921 
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66.2; 15 13 5 Be ve PSII ts Lk Fa [ad Ss Bala At ok 2 25 45 35 26.6 26.5 
Cuariem arene ie ees eee ae ck has vO Ramana’ 2A) 26 ELLE COE AVE SNE 18 50 32.5 27 23 
OSronite seme cL Pm [eee een eek om 60 1 hegentllt mewcusteaene 538.3 35 29 20.8 
65 15 15 SMa RC Te he Seek eee RTT Res ce I Ra ee re! a Mame! Ne ths (a ee ass DOT eee 29 28 
67.3 | 15-20 |8.5-10 | 30-32 5 61.2 23 20.4 45.3 30-33 23.4 20 
62.9 15 12.5 Zo ee OF h ed it One Ol| oeer tanta cece 17.6 17 50.6 33.2 22.6 17.7 
67.1 19.4 17.1 31.1 67.8 22.7 21.4 54.4 38.7 25.7 20.2 
66.6 15 12.5 Zo gerlme el Orne oe LO =4O" [sce wok piers etee 22.5 20.2 54.2 38.9 24 21.4 
66:6) |W 1S>20) a) koe Uae Ae, Se ee ae LO bale AHS entry ele nee ne 20 1 54 40 23.0 21.6 
65 10-15 |10-12.5) 25-30 60 20.3 16.5 47.5 38.3 30 20.6 
64.5 25 20 20D Seen pe lO. San lob Alte cee livcto cee 27.5 24 50.6 37.3 27 19 
66 | 15 15 30 60 25 20 54.3 31.6 205 23.1 
ey Oh IER, LTR rel or Mo Bes So A NM Od Cea A ee ee gr 22.5 19 55.7 35.8 25 21.6 
65.9 20 12-14 30 70 20.6 23 53 36.5 24.5 19.8 
(Year Aa Spee 0 SOME. TEU GR OOD CoA eB Ne cl icra a th emi ae, [RR i 20 58.6 39.3 27.4 19.2 
66.5 22 15 SOK OOM EY clea OKO OI lene es te IS SRROL OME Licht: ealege cele 25 22.5 Stieo 43.6 32:15 15.9 
66.7 20 15 35 15 20 23.7 52 37.3 24.1 16.7 
65.9 25 25 Sl TPT gt TT SLO hl het sacs MR ital al lee a 23.3 22.5 62.7 SE. Si) | help 737 
64.4 18 18 pate gpd Ta idee alt UN om ASC Nina are ok IDA Ns bl ela a AD 27.5 55 38.3 2320 18.7 
GU Gallsaee ae tee Pad ll Besa Beek gore A) OY “al bral He il tug 2 8 al De hn aie | ae ea 53 40 23.8 17.8 
GaorGniidau co nite ae Loe. toes 75 25 20 54.5 37.2 25.2 15.1 
Gomera seen icte || Ma Nae MeL OM Eat dali OO lee iat. |i See 2 eee 20.6 Ma 52 38.4 27.5 16 
66.3 ZO es Pale SLOP dy 09 [DABS Ale SaaS ile aT Ba) GUTH lee elie 15 20 53.0 Seles 26 17.8 
th EEA AE ARI ONE he 75 20.8 16.6 52.4 41.6 23.2 20.4 
63.3 | 20-25 15 30 50 25 21.5 56.3 36.2 27.7 19.3 
66.3 18 15 SOME eto Olt ee 20 Ny tae eel ae Dar lin ete cots 18.5 21.5 56.1 RSe 19.3 19.6 
tar setae cee ee tec oats SOT a Te aU el nk Oe ceeded dine wide Lars ss 35 54 45 200 21.5 
Cif BEE Geo AN Ue hat 7 Be ed BT CUMS Me bats Sk ei fp Rg Da 20 17.6 52.9 38.7 23.5 20.7 
OG84) he hee se 20-25 30 75 Ballets: 20 60 40 3 32.5 
ONT Siok Zale Ata dt BR iecied dae Waite nest rl boiedt' BM ole gametes em oe a DH ksBY A Oa ee tateas 56.2 41.6 26.6 20.4 
SFr Ore eee ee oe ZOU RL ae ene i ee On SOO kad Onli lis eee s ee 25.8 20 56 42.5 25 25 
75.9 20 20 25-30 70 5) 19.5 57 40 22.8 23.2 
GOT Ree ere Ih oes ee SOLOL Pee ese 1G Aon leere me cLowee cohol tare ote cee neersrsioe [le ecae meas 52.7 38.7 22.7 23.6 
A efile a a Uae Perna en OES [eae pees Irae. cate le oeck se cae, 25.2 17.4 54.8 37.3 22 23.3 
ROOT Loerie tree ae SUR eee a iete Omar ae ae ees: OR |. et iaeer (netineats CUA rivarers alse 50.5 40 23.3 24.2 
72.8 TOPS eS 2OrAae LOO CTs: Oar eee lar ck lay va a2 conaee 22.3 22.4 52.3 39.4 23.4 29.5 
76 PANES le ads, 28a rien d Olen eral piel apa aussie soa cas obews erate ote saateran or 26 55 40 21 27 
COS Tiiee cere cee ZORR sae faeces LO les tye ae ie nett: Leaunes eth: 22 21 53 40 25 PAL 15 
LE acres: (A eee ee SORT Ns te Ola eee emcees derek (pumas eae 25 22.5 53.7 3020 22.5 28.3 
77.5 | 10-15 |....... 20-25 75 20 20 47.5 40 25 35 
1.4 2ORG ian toe 27.3 65.0 25.6 22.5 53.3 35.9 22.7 23.6 
171.5 BT Meester SO On ee ON Miele cull MAIO Bal uae ears 28 26.5 53.3 35 27.5 23.5 
67.4 |17.5-20]....... 23-25 |12.5-15 65 25.4 21.8 53 33.4 20.1 24.8 
69 20 2 DOME ee ea MeL elie, STAR It a OMe etek bey he 26.4 Dav 53.1 BOL 18.3 26 
Ch heal 1820) ;-aeees RO) el ae Sana lia 155 al eee Rl Lani 2) toa Wage 22.5 22 53.6 40 25 20 
74.5 TON sone 25CS le lO series la 28 6 Th hOB ibe nee coke 23.8 24.0 57.9 34.6 24.0 27.7 
76.7 ZO Sake sete 20-DUE b1Se eres ae ansOn lp ckot. lesaoacte 20.0 24.4 Oi) -(Faseesk: 25 35 
80 25 22 SO ead Le he SO. Laie SOs Ls cen cceas ove 30 25 57.5 30 25 35 
70 7 Vo PA aed SU lee Lomeli oa leSoso5: IRL dco loch cshe 25 25 50 38 26 28.5 
73.7 TS i ee es 2) are Ont eee tbo) me tee ef Sie ciake tes 20.8 25 53.3 40 25 25 
74.6 eal. cea ZOE OR. ee ee ee LDL la orcas 24.4 2285 PFI ek) 18.4 24.1 
75 Wie oe tee ZO SMe Siar eeomene ae kes Re Le Ol anate colatatns 2350 20.3 46 25 22.5 24.3 
76.2 LOya Settee Zon tee es Re GEM IER ED) lie cere othe [rake oat are 21.2 25.5 47.5 35 27.5 22.5 
A AU cas SA Fal pnd lh al ACNE ‘ooh OEM en ae Uh 17.5 25 50 35 22.5 | 27.5 
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Eaas Burren — st ee CHEESE = 
Fe Z ry Sand ae z s | 3 
me Bae baa =a ’ 3 é 4 = 
Se | fo FS & = & A i Ss 3 
Locatity af ch = 3 = - 3 3 = a 5 
| Be gee 8 leo (i Nabe hae ie eeaeee dy (ad ee 
em om-) ay & . be beg - "SO me 
880 |s22|/ = Ba gas as sa] 3 5 S38 $8 
fe ‘) = a A ‘S) fo) ) Zz Q a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average..... 33.5 30.8 13.5 32.5 32.4 38.0 31.2 36.8 30.6 8.2 20.2 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 37.0 36.4 13.8 32.8 33.5 38.8 34.4 33.2 32.3 8.8 20.1 
1-Sydney........-++-seeeees 41.8 40.8 17 35) a Bleep cas 42.3 35.4 36 31 9.3 21:3 
2-New-Glasgow........--++> BEY, Coe arene Soh 13 35 31.9 AO dane eerie nse 35 33.3 9.3 227A 
3—-Amherst.....-.0++seesees 34.8 33.5 13 30 32.5 36.2 32 30 30 8.7 19 
A—Halifaxic.. «ale sie «ole te st81s 38.7 35 14 29 SLAG 35.1 32.5 35 32 8. 18.5 
B—TrurOscics 2 >» etes ome = alotes 84 Giaslth oe a 12 35 32.5 39.6 37.5 30 35 8.7 19.5 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown...| 26.6 24.5 11-12 32 33 SEF NP SSR Se 32.4 30 9.3 20.4 
New Brunswick (Aterage).| 33.9 29.2 14.0 35.0 36.4 42.8 33.6 37.5 31.0 9.2 20.4 
35 30 13-15; Si eaese es 40 AD Palas tes 38.3 30 8.7 21.3 
BA NS apes |e 13 35 35 40.8 33.2 Boee 31.6 9.3 20 
35 32.5 14 405 Wiscreeseot 45 35 40 35 9.3 21 
31.6 25 15 30 34.3 40.5 | 32.5 36.5 27.5 9.3 19.3 
Quebec (Average).....-+++.- 35.4 30.2 11.4 21.9 31.2 33.4 27.3 34.3 27.4 7.4 20.2 
1-Quebec.......6++- 33.8 32.2 12-14 31.5 38.5 35 28.8 34.9 29.5 8.5 19.8 
12-Three Rivers........ 38.7 33.8 12 SD Lo bleaen eae 33.1 28 36.7 28.3 8 19.6 
13-Sherbrooke.......-- Dic Aah Wieusisratue eeu steve. seerevaneaes 30 29 35.6 30.3 40 29 9.3 21.2 
A4-Sorel......----0-+++ 35.3 28.7 120 will ceycagee Nl sees. Ga 32 29 26.5 26 6 20.7 
415-St. Hyacinthe Savne| | O4sa0 | |e ae Mates SOS ee one alateoe eae 32.9 22 35 25 6.7 20.4 
A6-St. John’s... ..-. eee cere 35.2 30 12 Sha ta eocer 35.7 29.2 42.5 26 U8 18.7 
47-Thetford Mines......-+-+- Sha live| ees hess CT 4 Ke ceeess ate learns vIn ee ca PAY aR ene 7.3 21 
18—Montreal........+-eeeeees 37.2 30.1 13 32 32.2 34.4 26.6 38.6 29.1 7.3 21.1 
4O-Hull..........cceeeeeoeees 33.4 26.1 11 30 35 33.9 25.4 25.7 26.2 6.7 19.3 
Ontario (Average).....+---- 32.2 32.3 13.0 31.1 30.7 34.6 29.3 37.5 28.9 7.7 19.8 
20-Ottawa......-seceeceeees 33.8 30.5 11 29 32.6 34.7 28.9 36.1 26.5 3 20 
21-Brockville. .......ee-ee+-- 28.8 25 10-12 S155" lec 35 25.2 30 25 7.7 20 
92-Kingston....---+cceeeeees 29.8% ho. Rear 10 33 31.6 35.5 29.2 36.6 26.2 6.7 18 
93-Belleville........+eseeeees 28.2 22 all 35 35 34.6 31.6 36 25 6 19 
94—Peterborough....--++s-e-- 30. 2m les - cman 11 30 30.6 32.8 31.4 40.8 31.1 8 20.1 
25-Orillia........-eeeeeecoes 26siee| ces. a13.7 25 27.1 32.5 28.5 36.8 30 8 21.2 
26-Toronto.......+-seseeeees 35.6 34.3 a13.3 33 31.8 35.6 29.5 38.8 28.3 8 19.9 
97-Niagara Falls. .....------- 36te lhe oes 14 35 30.5 34.9 31 37.8 28 8 204 
28-St. Catharines......--.++.- 35.9401) he Seems 14 33.1 28.5 31.8 28.2 36.2 24.3 8.7 17.6 
290-Hamilton........---eseee- 33.7 32.1 14 31.8 30.7 34.1 27.9 38 28.3 6.7 20.1 
30-Brant‘ord.........ss+see0- 32.80 14s meres 12 30 30.6 32.4 27.8 40.9 27.8 8 19.1 
S1-Galt apie oss d- were si sso Sialic pepe rl ee alone 28 30 32 26.2 35.6 27.5 8 19.8 
92-Guelph......----seeecoee N pOUay) Neias «at. al2.5 28 28.7 32.4 27.5 41.6 29.6 8 20 
83-Kitchener......-.seceeer QSUDw alencs as oe a14.3 27 28 31 27.6 37.3 28.2 8 20.5 
84-Woodstock......+.eeeeeee 26c4 Nes. sepsier 10 28 28.6 32.5 28.8 40.7 26 6.7 20 
35-Stratford.......++seeseee- 29.4 25 a11.2 27 29.3 33.4 30 37.8 26 8 20 
86-London.......-++eseeeee- SO iy ee teeter 120 Ulecee te oe 31 34 27 40 28 8 19.6 
37-St. Thomas. .....-.+-+-0.- 04! eel ean ai1.5 31.6 33.8 35 28 38.5 30.6 8 19.6 
38-Chatham........--ssse+e- 2D \Op lee series 16 30.6 31.3 33.8 30.8 38.3 30.6 8 20.2 
39-Windsor.........-eeseeers 29.8 27 16-20 38 35 38.1 32.5 45 34.4 8 19 
40-Owen Sound.........+---- Dre tte ae Ske al2 27 27.3 SO dual its 35 Aas 7.3 19.3 
41-Cobalt....... Gee slonetigiess 45.7 45 17 35 35 41.5 31.6 38.7 36.6 7.4 20 
42-Sault Ste. Marie..........- 39.6 37 14 35 32.4 36.1 30.5 34 30.8 7.3 21 
43-Port Arthur.......--.--0+- 40.8 40 14.3 3D Palee tects 39.7 32 35 31.6 8.3 20 
44-Fort William...........--- 40.9 37 14.3 30 27.5 39.7 32 32.5 33.5 8.3 21.3 
Manitoba (Aserage)........ 28.1 26.1 13.5 29.0 28.8 35.4 31.5 38.8 32.4 8.2 | 23.2 
45-Winnipeg. .....-.eeeeeeeee | 30.6 202 14 33 29.6 37.5 31.5 37.5. 32.3 8 23.3 
46-Brandon........-e+-seeeee 25.6 25 13 25 28 BS UZ nalereerae 40 32.5 8.3 23 
Saskatchewan (Average)..... 26.1 |........ 15.1 34.2 29.9 BOA eps komtog 37.5 32.6 8.5 20.9 
47-Regina. .....2cecccesecree QU. Die lke sapere s nT TBs hadlede ayes 28 Or OM: cher es 30 32.6 8 20.7 
48-Prince Albert..........-.- DEEP ul eects a aac a12.5 32.5 31.7 SOs upleee eee 40 33:0 8 20 
49-Saskatoon. .....---++++e-- 2659, Alisasaeeys 17 30 30 AQ Waals 2 40 34.5 10 22 
§0-Moose Jaw....--eeeeeere 25 20 16 AO Nek reser 45 35 40 30 Sas sees 
Alberta (Average).......-+-- 29.9 23.9 13.6 32.5 32.8 40.7 34.4 39.4 32.7 7.9 19.9 © 
6l—-Medicine Hat..........--- 25.8 210i 15 30 33.3 43 SEiaS: 36.7 3D 7.3 20 
52-Edmonton.......-.++e++-- 30 25 WARTS oil lis beep te 33.9 41 33.6 35.8 31.4 8 19.3 
§3-Calgary......e.eececceees 32 25 EST Alrercns yc 32.6 39 32.0 40 32 8.4 19.4 
64-Lethbridge.........-e+00-- Bae MS ogee Sake 14 35 31.5 39.6 | 38.3 45 32.5 8 20.7 
British Columbia(Average); 40.8 35.1 16.1 38.4 40.6 49.4 36.4 38.1 36.3 10.0 20.8 
65-Fernie...........--eeeeee- 44 40 20 37. 37.8 45.8 36.9271. sseaes 39 10 20 
5G—Nelson........-seeeeecees AB Bie il iahave spect a9 yea il lich 3 eee 50 42.5 4006 | okecan o. 10 22 
BiaTrailic.....csjeceeors Bho sh eso 40 ' 15 35 37.5 45 35 35 40 9.3 19 
g8-New Westminster.........| 33 25 ihe se UE cas a 45 45.6 34.2 38.3 35 10 17.5 
5Q-Vancouver.......-.+0e% .2| 36.7 35 ai1.1 35 32.5 42.9 33.2 35.5 32.5 8.9 20.9 
GO-Victoria.......eecccsceees | 34.9 33 a14.3 43° il aemeciee 53.5 |. 34.2 38.5 Slee 9.8 24.3 
61-Nanaimo.......-.-see cou KOOKS Vere Sisiete’e TS eres aces 50 55.4 40 38.3 36.7 9.8 25 
g2-Prince Rupert........+.-++ 46.7 37.5 20 SOM Nisedss cae 56.7 35 40 40 12.5 18 





aPrice per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1921—(Continued) 
Fiour ; Bs RIcE | CANNED VEGETABLES 
2 L pa - e . 
af | by r S 3 melee ‘ a 
33 | 32 | 4 So) wer ag é S EE a Ba : 
$ & A a a & a x a 2 S 38 S 
oe 2. 3 mai ® ‘ rs] S a as. oe ain 2 
Eo PTs rc) $ a g.5 a e a a $2 = 
a0 aaa 3 cS 5 Oo 5 : * Sa aie os 
a2 A & g a bs S a 2 § $& a2 S 
BS | Bee) Et aes ga | 3 3 g ga | go | ga 5 
_n fe) a] ‘é) ea] ce a Ss B eS a a 'S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ce ts 
6.7 6.4 6.1 6.9 10.1 10.5 11.9 11.5 9.7 13.2 18.5 18.7 17.9 
7.0 6.8 6.3 6.7 9.2 12.1 14.1 13.5 11.2 16.7 20.4 19.5 19.2 
7.4 7.3 v. 5.9 9.4 12.3 13.7 12 12 19.2 22.5 21.8 24.8) 1 
7 6.9 6.1 5.8 8.7 10 LOSS Pale eee 11.3 13.8 20.1 19.6 19 2 
6.7 6.5 5.7 6.2 8 yd FP ee ae 15 10 19 19.4 19.2 19.2 3 
6.5 6.4 6.5 8.4 11 12 14 12 10 16 18.3 17.8 17 8 4 
7.83 6.7 6.2 7 9 15 18 15 12.5 15.5 21.6 19.2 18.4 | 5 
tment |e ets — a 
6.6 6.5 6 6.2 8.6 12 1 A |. Ae A ea ee 16.6 20 20 19.6 6 
7.0 6.8 6.6 7.2 10.0 11.8 14.8 14.0 lites 17.7 20.1 19.2 18.9 
6.9 6.9 6:7 8 9.5 12 LS) ial esata 12 19 20.8 20 20 7 
7.1 6.7 6.6 5.5 Tay a eee 12) 30 RIS 9 16.6 20.4 19 19 8 
7 6.7 6.5 wed 1] 12.5 20 18 14 15 19.6 19.6 18.3 9 
GES8-5 Aes 6.5 FAG 9.3 11 12 LOBE ae 20 19.7 18.3 18.2 |10 
6.7 6.3 6.6 8.2 9.7 9.0 11.9 10.7 9.1 14.9 16.2 19.3 16.7 
6.9 6.3 6.2 7.6 9.0 UK is? 9 9.8 15.4 15.9 1G 16.5 {11 
6.4 6.2 6.7 9 10 10 LOCOR IB ee 8.7 14.6 18.1 21.4 Viet? 
6.6 6.2 Wed. 7.9 LOSS ER ee? 11.7 11.2 10 14.5 16.5 20 16:2) 148 
6.7 5.8 8 10 10 11 Sis TBs sro SMS eset eae 17/933 15.7 212 17.5 |14 
6.3 6.2 7 Sedur |e es.) 10 MeN aes icc 11 15 15.2 20 14.8 |15 
6.9 6.9 as} Hr $5) 9.3 7.5 11.7 1) ya oe 15 obs 16.5 19.1 16 16 
6.3 6.2 ES Ml ee deme 3 TO is el el eNe cae Setar 10 SUR aie ard: eee 1a) 21.5 2157, 
7 6.6 662 8 9.9 Sei ili ess 10.3 9.1 13.4 15.6 ily 3 15.7 |18 
6.8 6b 6.1 6.7 9.2 8.1 12° 8.7 Hf eral 14.7 15 14.6 |19 
6.8 6.3 5.8 6.2 10.5 10.3 11.7 12.2 10.3 12.4 17.0 16.8 16.3 
7.0 6.7 6.6 6.9 9.9 10 OLDIES Bice et 9.9 10.8 15.9 16.2 15.8 |20 
6.3 5.8 5 5 10 10 Pes) S| eee 10 11 15 15 15 21 
6.5 6.2 5.4 5.2 10.5 9.5 13.5 10 10 15 15 15 14.8 |22 
EM Gah 5 6.3 8.5 10 LOU DMRS eo Pes theo 14.3 15.0 16.3 15.4 |23 
6.9 6.5 5e2 5S 10.8 11.6 9 DUG Rese ot ols 1282 17.4 16.4 17.2 |24 
6.5 (0) 0) 5 5 1273 9 13.0 1283 8.7 ieee 17.4 17.5 16.8 {25 
6.7 6.2 5.6 6.2 9.5 9 10.6 TORS 8.8 Ties 16.6 16.5 15.9 |26 
ano 6.7 5.6 i 8.3 10.5 11 Tce erin: are 1265 18.6 18.2 eae WP 
7.4 6.7 6 it 10 11.5 14.1 13.9 11 14.1 18.9 18.1 16 28 
6.7 6.5 acl OFT ee: 9.2 9.5 12.3 11.9 8.1 11.5 16.9 16.4 15.6 {29 
7 5.8 5.6 5.9 12.1 10 T2E5 11s se 8.3 1205 16.9 16.5 16 30 
6.5 6.5 6.3 UB 9 8.7 10 10.8 10.6 11.8 17.3 1B} 15.4 31 
6.7 5.6 6.5 ee yha¢ 11.2 iPad 14.5 7.1 10.1 15 15 Sy ey 
5.6 5.4 5.5 6.6 10.7 7.5 10.8 11.6 9.5 11.9 16.4 17 16.3 |33 
Pe 5 aa 5.8 5.6 6.3 12155 8.3 11.6 11.6 | 8.3 11.8 14.4 13.6 13.6 |34 
5 MAO. 5.8 6 6.8 10 12 Aaa 1387 10 13 lies 1704) ne NTS TeaSb. 
6.9 6.7 5.5 6.4 9.9 9.2 10 10 10 10.5 15.9 15.5 15.4 |36 
6.8 6.2 5 5 10 12.5 15 11.6 14 12.5 18.5 eo 16:07 
6.8 6.2 6 6.1 10.2 10 11 Labo 9.3 10.2 17.8 17.5 15.3 [388 
6.5 5.8 645 7.6 15 14 14 TAC Sine. occ eae 16 18.8 Wet 17 39 
6.5 6.3 §.1 5 8.1 7.6 9.1 12.6 14 10.5 15 Loe 15 40 
(Mage \ Par 2 Os 8 ape 12.5 16.2 12 Sead 8 bee 9 17 18.9 19.4 19.4 |41 
6.7 6.5 6.6 6.5 11.6 10 12.6 11.7 15 13.6 Wied 17.6 17—s«(|42 
6.9 6.7 5.9 6 11.2 9 11.1 12h > 10 15.6 20 20 21 43 
6.7 6.6 5.6 5.8 10.3 11.5 12 1250 10.6 11.6 18.8 17.9 17 44 
6.7 6.4 tT 6.7 8.7 9.3 12.0 11.6 9.0 11.1 20.5 19.8 19.8 
6.6 "632 6.3 6.4 9.5 8.6 8.9 11.4 9 ibaa 20.5 19.2 18.5 |45 
6.7 6.5 5.1 7 7.8 10 15 Ly? 8 Oi ee ke here 20.5 20.5 21 |46 
6.5 §.3 6.2 6.6 11.2 11.7 10.0 10.8 8.6 12.9 22.5 21.2 20.5 
6e2 6.2 4.9 5.8 9.4 10 11.7 10.7 8 1 18.5 18.1 17.9 |47 
6.6 5.9 Gav 5.6 1 Lie lee 8 Al Ae oc erates see 8.6 1336 21.5 21 ai 21 48 
GRO e |e F. 6.9 6.6 11.2 15 Sil mae sr.s ae 8.8 14.2 25 22.6 23.1 |49 
7 C59) 21. Aes es 8.5 1285 10.5 th aes 2 es 10.8 9.1 12.5 25 Dp) 55 20 |50 
GES. 4) S-aaee 5.2 7.8 C1 ees 10.3 10.3 8.6 11.8 21.0 20.5 20.2 
6A?) 4) <2 eee 5.9 10 sees lake Betas 10 10 9.3 13.4 20.5 21 20 51 
6.5 6.3 5 ae esl ates Fe 9 10.3 832, 1185 21.2 20.2 21.1 |52 
GES: }|..4 eee 5 6.4 7.8 8:34 Wea oes 10.5 8.7 11.4 2250 20. 20 53 
GHA.) |. Rey 4.8 6.4 ORTON 2. rere ae 12 10.5 8 11 19.8 19.8 19.6 |54 
6.6 6.3 6.2 7.8 10.2 10.4 G2 9.6 6.9 10.5 20.1 20.6 20.1 
6.7 6.7 6.5 9.5 1 OAS NAL 7 Rien et | earn 3 11.2 8.3 12.5 21.7 22.5 Die DO 
C74. | eek, Sie 6 9 11 1S. St RR st TOO RAL ose 13.7 20 20 20 56 
cee 22 6 4.8 6.5 OO Aha ees ts Stotalisscs eet 10 20 20 20 57 
(Cy 0 (ORR ee 5 6.7 UN Re Ae el | IE eR. 8.2 6 8.2 20 21.4 19.4 |58 
6.6 6.5 6.1 6.8 ANI Re Re thee 4, eee 1.3 8.5 7 9.3 19.6 19.6 19.1 |59 
6.2 6.2 6 6.6 9.5 1 OP Aes a Sate 8.7 6.4 9 19.8 20.5 19.7 |60 
682) 4). S68. 2 6.9 9 10.6 8. Pale. 288 = lO DSIR: eee 10.3 20 yal 21 61 
6.7 6.3 8 8 DOS My Paes coin Seca dete QiTo ie Pesce 11.2 20 20 20 62 
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5) 2 PoTaTors APPLES $2 
Ba EY Weel he dL ae Ie Wee Se | eae Gee 
, ah oO co] ued g be Pel) a2 O42 o 
Locatity Pa. = a S es a ga. 3 9 Ba a 
at ce Mi ales achat Vinee es o) | ee ee | Rane 2 
\ -- om a cE ae | ats Gane | 2s a 
Be 68 | “3 a, ors g Beg as | as 
gE ga | ge 3 B & g Sa fa | ee E 
—Q oO Cu a4 AQ o e2| Ay ae} 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
Dominion Average........... 6.8 1.089 | 22.5 49.5 37.3 rai Fe 18.3 31.8 26.9 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 8.9 8.6 1.125 | 23.1 46.7 35.2 19.2 17.4 32.4 27.9 
ye SHiGLOVEN Tate BUN. ee, ARNE Rial she ye 10.4 ie 1.33 26. Be alle se 3 7) at 18.3 33.6 30 
2-NewaGlaagow. Oh oan cada ths sab. ht 8.1 10.9 1.14 DA LE a CRBs. kathleen tee 19.3 15.6 32.3 25 
Naps Atal sl gs ne Ae Ao ef SR Ga 7.4 6 825 16 SOF Tae ree ee 18.7 16 33 30 
ro! CL a Meat OE RTO UR CF Me C9 10.7 9.5 1.20 oo 45 82.5 18 17.4 31 26.6 
lor da SMMC 2 SOR SE Re DN Mae 8 8.8 1.138 23.2 60 40 19 19.8 OO 22 Asmat tess 
6-P.E.1I.—Charlottetown.......... 8 9 74 1 TSS 5S ee ee ee 20 16.7 28.1 24.5 
New Brunswick (A verage)........ 8.8 7.4 1.058 | 23.4 47.5 35.0 19.4 19.4 28.0 28.9 
LOD CCOR. UUs hls ewer cat ct 9.8 We 1.16 25 4 35 20 18 28.3 3 
Boe ORM Se ates PR a UL SA 6.6 1.12 DOAN ake 35 17.5 17.5 25 27.6 
O-Nrecerictony, Fh 4. Wey ek Coat. we 8.3 8 1.10 20 FCP EB cee oe 20 20 30 30 
1O-“Dathurshr = Aine sta. ke eae 8.2 6.3 85 28.3 BO El wets 20 25 29.6 2.8 
Quebec (Aterage)................. 8.8 7.6 86.2 18.6 54.9 40.8 21.3 20.9 30.2 29.2 
UO Fae 0S TT nN a ae OTR CO 9.6 Siar e 74 WOES NSEC taueeh 55 17.5 20 33.1 27.7 
12-Three.\Rivera tin. fs. set were a 10.1 9.3 953 | 26.7 60 30 21.7 16.7 31.4 35 
ReOnerbrOOKe. Oh. os 44s akeeN sy ceuiglocke 8.5 ve 946 19.2 46.2. OMe. h 18.4 16.8 29.6 27.5 
LES ODEOL edu he Bes el he Tee 8.8 9.3 45 13.3 GO ieee cae 27.5 25 27.5 32.5 
de-N. Mayacinthen..'., b.5 54% buh oe wk 9 “hd EES MO) SIME ES SERN 30 20 18.3 26.5 
BO-DiH ODDS. 5 Nias ets OL Ie Gee 5 878 Lb leet ce | ete oe 23.3 25 29.2 26.7 
17—Thetiord: Mines: 3c) eee te) 8.3 8.6 tle QO 8 Ws Resi cell oer Ree 25 30 O2eO al emitter. 
18-Montresl Cob. sees ete 8.7 ll 1.09 21 53.5 52.5 18.7 18.3 31.2 28.3 
iN is CO) ie ares en ROS ae Ea § 8.7 16. 1.01 Da TE Weert 36.7 20 17.8 30.8 28 
Ontario (Average)................ 8.6 7.5 94.7 20.5 43.7 33.0 20.2 17.9 32.2 24.2 
PE OURS. cst bsla nnrce te oe tbe lool 9 8.6 1.05 23.9 50 40 20.3 17.2 32.4 25.8 
SLA DEOCR VIC... Mons oye cite a eee 8.5 7 816.4 md 6.0 pial eee ot veenerares & 20 15 29.5 0 
POA MENESLOD. Suis. pein gh. A eM al 8.9 8.2 715 Fe Ga Wear <a Se ass 14.5 17 31.5 21.6 
MOOHENANG: FS eh. os alg tad ed tia S58 eae oes S805 ADT 5) We ee 20 Rah. oot. beeD 34 
24-Peverpordugh 2) './55 siae¥de peices ol 8 9.3 .725 | 18.2 45 35 16.5 17.8 81.2 aed 
Een G11 LE MU SN 8 AR I eR) IY 8.2 9.2 .566 15 45 30 19 18.5 31.8 23.4 
AE MOTORIO. 6.6 Murs 50 abs Pea aan 8.3 a6 .919 19 CGM Viet. ge eo die: 16.6 19.4 30.6 22.5 
27-Niagara, Palle. \. i. ages bd. ones = 10.7 9.5 1.25 DASLY Wheelers Semmes. Alcea oe 22 32.8 26.3 
28-St. Catharines.................. 9.1 10 1.15 7A WR Bt Se a, ES oS, dee 29 19.8 32.8 25.3 
OEE COM Ae ek ee 8.8 8.6 .976 | 21.4 50 87.5 19.2 21.4 31.2 23.5 
90- Brantiord sss ot eee ee 7.5 5.6 75 cod fe de eee al’, ame 2 14 19.6 32.4 22.7 
SAGEM sls eu hics wsteacteaea aes Sell 6.1 738 | 18.2 37.5 45 23.5 19 33.7 23.1 
EASA DIN. Fos erst han. ctuneees antat 8.7 8.8 825 NS 557 | WAM ba alie seeeetie all aes, 5 15 32.5 22.5 
Go WIOBONER. |. bia /iscligeatl an celan nls 8.7 6.3 85 ZOSS [ii ta Mevetcrs yl ake ROne coahl eckte heTereae 16.6 34.5 23:7 
Be Woodstock . 1.0% s..hwaniaes-caieas Ger? 5 887 DON | temetie sca eee at 15 15.2 33.2 25 
SO OWBHOLG EL h cn chic ta he cede: 8.9 7.4 775 LB20% hee SO) Bl. Wester 19.1 30.4 25 
BO TLOMGON 1 8).610 eG me ike 7.9 6 923 19.6 25 UD CBMs Stoeioee a 4 48 30.2 23.2 
Se-Obe MOOMSS, b.).). 0. eee ya 8.6 9.2 1.00 204 OOH UP a kine ahs 14.5 16.6 32.8 23.5 
DO AOMBUDATN bs te chia: Eee: clae © 8.4 5.2 1.12 23.1 30-40 |........ 30- 18.1 33.4 25 
GO WVABCSOT hy eel) ee neat A eae 9.3 9.5 1.13 22 30 30 32 18.8 31 27.6 
£0-Owen mounds. cake a Mack 8.4 4.5 637 EL Aiea Sareea a sb CaN 15 17 27.8 20 
BLS OD aE. . Wahl 2) Remi mal untae s 9.3 9.4 1.23 29 0 30 20.2 20.8 sont 28.3 
42-Sault Ste. Marie..............0.. 8.6 8.5 1.09 25.8 51.6 37.5 LSet 16 34.1 27.5 
AGL OPbsATUNUD, Wee ic ee see ee 8.1 4.4 1.27 27.5 40 23.3 18.7 3 29.2 
B4—None William..6h 010 \c. 82, sien © 9.5 6.1 1.31 28.1 57.5 40 23.3 13.9 32.1 24.2 
Manitoba (A verage).............. T12 PLAS 8 10670 980.0) } 890, Fo) beeeee, 22.4 19.4 32.3 27.7 
AWAD DOL. ss tots d siasn a SRR Oe wees 9.3 5.1 1.74 BO es | Base ctele gle (en eee 21 18.1 32.8 26.4 
rea BNGONIE sibvsee, a tiecard eather cae (Saath I Rs ae bos See 1.40 D5 Bi) Mane a2 iy Rae 23.7 20.6 31.7 29 
Saskatchewan (Aterage)......... 9.0 2 iw ele 9) Otpiagg O Oat.6/ | peers, NS. OE) 23.0 | 18.4 | 29.5 | 33.4 
BP TUTE. oo ee 4 clsis 5 See Mle | Fa. 6 1.64 32.5 85 85 20.8-| 138.9 32.8 26.8 
48-Erinceralbertsis..: cua eens 9.6 5.2 1.20 2h) & Polisi ambaneeeeal ls, Rab Womens 21.2 18.4 82.5 35 
49-Saskatoon 2. hose y sien odes onus : 10.6 6.2 L582 7 P3200 Pl Games call pened 25 18.7 32.5 31.7 
GO- Moose Jaw ss iis. sales ose we nese 8.1 7.5 1.65 Ae et a bs See ee 25 22.5 20 40 
Alberta (Average)................. 8.5 4.2 TEAST NAS Gti seed nao Meee 5 23.2 18.3 35.3 27.9 
5i-Medicine Hats... . /, Bato. Maced 8.6 3.4 1.68 SHES VINE Bess eo ee Nem ac one 25.2 18.7 37 28.3 
G2-Hedmonton. .) 5)... see tencts< vans 8.3 4.7 879 7p pep al lepers «ee ewe |e 23.1 17.8 32.8 27.7 
SB-Calgary. (0.500% s vecacioete. cdeat 8.3 3.3 1.57 BONN y ENE Mitte otis eens cl 21.3 18.6 35.1 28 
54—Lethbridge.............0c0e0cee- 8.8 5.5 1.62 DD iP henllisvataateetate lc hel tralia: 23 18 36.2 27.6 
British Columbia (Average)..... 8.0 4.1 1.427 | 24.7 GF. 7: i). SBRS. 22.8 17.1 33.8 27.6 
G5-Fernie. . 5)... Mss scale tactic wen se 9.8 41S S501 BOG" iced e « TOBE Alte Selene s 22.5 20 35 30 
S6-Nelson. 0b.) Nays sc ees Yao e rent 8.6 5 a1.345 2D eS {MERE Alla «cad gid 30 18.7 37.5 27.5 
Ber LIM ss si eoite side aed pep eee. 8.1 5 1.285 QD iY al tssatanebereberd||. Motetates 25 18.7 31 
58-New Westminster............... 6.5 3.4 SOOM iasntecn a {STONE Ths 9, Se 20 15.6 31.2 26.2 
59-Vancouver........ severe sete eie 7.2 3.3 1.23 19.7 COD ri. Sone... 16.2 15.1 32.1 7 
GO VACbOTIe bo a iaiala's Hai ttde ols sees 7.2 3.8 1.56 Dh ia Mea hg See Mee 14 34.5 28.5 
Gl=- Nanaimo) j 'shn:< «inp seties cdeweet 8.2 3.4 1.45 7 RE es oe AE 22.5 18.3 33.7 28.7 
62-Prince Rupert............... AR 8.1 4 22204 ee ceil hal clopemitmtie s eatee ia 1 16.2 35 27.5 
aCalculated price per bag from price quoted. ; / 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1921—(Continued) 
JAM Cannep Fruits 3 3 Sugar THA 
o ha ene 
g $ , eieee (2 SAGs h(a. || 1 leak Mees ae 
Be ee eee) 2 oes hae Ee eee ee |) eee noes | ee 
3 Sem Kel all ee : eT | gt Ai) BS) os = ipeteageal) se 
faa re ee) Sie ee lees coo se eee lca les ee |) ae 
od ope e oN ox Ea) -a 33 =O 1 wid t — = 
ea a5 Sa| ga] 3 By a 5. Ba .| Es ‘ead | load oe. iho Shee as 
a8 8S | 33| 8/8 ES | S| BS |. B38 ss | Se!) S845) 82 | sSs 
# ° = & ej 8 3 5 S a =a 5 5 
$ $ cents cents | cents $ cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1.124 1.099 38.6 37.8 | 29.6 1.026 62.5 1.691 12.5 12.4 54.3 56.1 60.9 58.4 
1.136 1.126 37.9 39.0 | 29.4 1.080 Yee See eer 12.2 11.6 46.3 56.0 61.3 54.5 
Tay, 1.26 40.7 42.5 | 29.4 10) SR A ee a ee 12.8 12.4 50.4 59.4 55 55 1 
1.24 1.24 O(n Suet 31 1.12 TOM PH hae see 12.3 11.8 47.5 DOSO NT eons 2 5.4 | 2 
1.00 1.00 38.7 40 29.6 .95 GORGE sab sace 12 T52 38.3 SS GML ay Mile nla Wace IRR Tat 9 3 
1.04 1.02 34 35 30 1.00 75 2.00 11.9 11.1 48.7 53.7 aaa UN Rep Pedra 2 2 4 
i} 1.11 30 40 pay 1.03 G5 en 2 ects 12 1ie3 46.6 DO Lay Rema. arate es 5 
1.30 1.30 34.8 39.6 25 1.18 75 D7) 11.3 10.7 46.6 51.1 SGI Wier emenees 6 
1.275 1.213 38.6 At. 4. ive2.5 1.190 56. Savi. 4oacae 12.2 11.5 52.1 56.9 60.6 56.2 
1B 112 37 37.5 | 31.6 1.20 GoPets ears 12.1 11.9 55 55 DOOM ae ee 7 
1.08 1.06 35 ote: 30 1.07 50 2.00 12.1 11 48.2 57.5 65 62.3 8 
1.42 1.42 45 Ey atsyalli San ae 1.30 BOM Gt) ses nen 12.4 11.5 55 60 TMD)! Povey eevee 9 
1.25 ip 30.) AQHB Lc On On. cmtacrees. Bs Wr a AS Pe 12.2 11.6 50 55 DOs iltyaa eae 10 
1.268 1.190 40.2 39.3 | 28.6 1.102 59.2 1.561 11.9 11.3 57.6 56.4 63.0 56.1 
1.14 1.08 40 |- 41 25 1.18 bone 2.12 11.7 10.9 54.1 aya t 59.7 56.4 /11 
1.12 1.11 37.5 BY) 22 1.15 60: Za Wehr ees 12.2 11.9 59 55.1 67 55.1 |12 
1.19 1.98 45 42.5 |. 26.5 1.00 59 1.87 11.9 11.4 56.2 57 64.2 56.2) ide 
1.40 1.32 40 42.5 | 30 1.25 Go: gl eee Seles 12 11.1 60 62.5 60 570 14 
1.38 1.38 Sigou) 42.5 30 bes ee sees 61 1.50 12 11.5 71.7 50.5 71.7 48.7 |15 
1.53 1.35 46.7 37.7 | 36 1.35 63.3 1.50 11.9 is} 60 52.5 61 HOeRO LO 
1.50 1.17 40 40 35 90 (eer? 1.28 11.9 11.2 50 62.5 70 Fron en (1174 
1.14 ue ba 35.4 33.5 | 26.6 .989 57.5 1.36 11.3 11 55.5 55.9 60.9 56.1 |18 
1.01 1.01 40 36.2 | 26.2 1.00 53 1.30 11.8 11.1 51.9 bout 52.8 56.2 |19 
1.066 1.054 37.4 35.0 | 28.9 1.012 58.0 - 1.515 12.2 11.8 53.9 55.3 58.5 55.7 
971 .969 | 38.2] 38.6 | 25.3 .96 57.6 1.46 12.0 11.5 50.7 54.1 59.7 57.6 |20 
1.07 1.07 40 39 35 .95 55 1.45 12.5 11.9 47.5 51.2 Sand Ol commie 
1.04 1.05 35 33 26.1 .95 56 1.32 12.1 11.4 44.5 55.6 55 49 22 
1.16 1.14 35 28.3 30 1.07 58 1.45 12.2 12 50.3 58.6 54 60 =|23 
1.14 Lala 36 32 25 1.07 60 1.50 11.8 11.7 49 55.5 53.93 55.5 |24 
.96 96 BB) 30 20.7 . 96 58 1.46 12.5 12.2 Gy (5) 55 byl 55 25 
923 sO1G) ih oaak 28.2 | 23.8 898 53.4 1.41. iD hy! 11.3 52.5 54.3 61.3 55 26 
BLO Tet 88.3 38.3 | 30 1.00 58.7 1.58% [yel2.d 12 59.1 54.4 60 DOL oahe 
1.03 1.01 37.5 38 31.2 - 932 59.5 1.71 12.5 12.2 55.2 57.8 60.3 58.3 |28 
.99 1.02 30.5 29.1 | 20.9 .996 55.3 1.38 in az! 11.4 56.4 55.1 61 Diecwaied 
.861 .821 34.2 30 25.7 .842 by ey 1.36 12.1 11.5 52.5 55.4 63.7 5d: Sas l30 
1.02 1.02 302d, IP oda) Ieee t 1.00 De.2 1.38 12.1 11.8 55 56.1 61.4 55.5 {31 
97.5 97.5 45 35 30 .95 Doug 1.62 11.6 11.3 51.2 55.2 53.6 55 32 
1.13 945 40 35 «| 28.3 Le2e |) Dies 175 12.2 12 62.1 55.6 60.8 51.55 \33 
1.00 1.00 36.2 32.5 | 30 .966 ouee ise 12.5 12 50 55.2 47.5 5d .2)) 134 
1.18 1.20 34 35 35 1.09 60.8 1.75 12.1 11.9 54.1 55.1 58.3 56 {385 
977 .975 35 34.5 | 28.7 957 54.3 1.36 ibaa 11.7 - 50.3 55.2 58 DD. 49. [oo 
1.19 1.20 39 88.0 coro 1.00 54.2 1.56 11.8 LES 60.8 55.6 62.8 55.6 (37 
att 1.07 38 33.4 | 30.8 1.00 62 1.55 12.1 11.5 53.5 55.2 56.4 Does 
1.21 1.21 47.5 55 45 1.28 i25 1.62 11.8 11.5 58.1 55.5 59.3 00.07, 109 
1.08 1.10 31.6 25 25 1.03 49.2 1.19 12.2 11.6 62.1 52.8 56.6 55 40 
re21 1.21 36.2 32 27.5 1.10 68 1.78 12.8 12.8 60 56.1 70 65.6 |41 
1.12 1.08 40.8 40.8 31 1.07 60.8 1.54 12.6 12.4 54 55 57.5 55 | 42 
1.18 1.18 46.2 40 | 28.1 1.01 61.2 1.50 13.2 13.2 58.7 58.3 62.5 60 |43 
1.01 1.00 40.6 40.3 | 31.4 .981 56.8 1.86 12 11.8 52 54.2 58.7 53.7 |44 
1.025 1.003 36.7 37.2 | 27.9 | 92.7 63.7 1.820 13.3 12.9 53.3 58.7 64.7 68.4 
1.02 1.03 By alt SSS. 923 65.3 1.85 13.3 13 51.5 56.4 66 70 = =|45 
1.03 .975 | 36.2 36 28 98 62 1.79 13.2 12.8 55 61 | 63.3 66.7 |46 
1.063 1.063 37.9 35.5 | 27.8 | 98.5 71.2 2.100 13.5 12.0 60.8 56.7 65.0 65.4 
.991 991 3555 Soe Lele 2.0 -946 66.7 2.05 12.6 12S) 60 48.7 65 60 =|47 
1.10 1.10 40 15) 25 .975 low 2.25 14.2 ASE tees es BS cee lear ate ae 66.7 \48 
1.11 1.11 38.7 40 31.2 .95 76.7 2.10 14.2 13.2 OheD GO ess 72.5 149 
1.05 1.05 BY Mn) 35 27.5 1.07 67.5 2.00 12.8 9.1 65 60 65 62.5 |50 
1.065 1.053 41.3 42.9 | 30.6 | 99.4 71.9 2.020 14.2 13.4 58.0 672. 70.0 68.5 
1.04 1.025 41 BS leila oie 1.02 77 2.07 14.4 13.3 58.7 55 68.7 75 «151 
1.07 1.055 | 40.9 | 41.2 | 28.9 947 OKs 202 13.8 12.9 51.7 57.2 71.2 62 52 
Pert peel 43.3 42.8 30 1.03 70.4 2.05 14.3 13.8 64 Gt id ea eeae ae PARE! 2% 53 
1.04 1.02 40 48.7 | 31.7 .98 70 1.94 14.2 13.5 57.5 DS) utaetee cove tact 54 
1.124 1.100 | 41.1 40.9 | 33.1 | 93.6 70.1 1.89 13.4 12.8 54.8 57.0 62.8 65.2 
1.10 1.00 40 . 40 | 42.5 1.00 80 1.70 14.8 14 58.3 CO Tei ote ooze Sc caskaestoye 55 
1.25 1.25 87.5 37.5 | 35 1.10 80 2.20 15 14 63.7 Baten tears les sere ee 56 
1:25 1.25 37.5 37.5 } 30 .90 70 1.875 13.8 12.9 50 55 67.5 57.5 |57 
1.05 1.05 46.7 48.3 35 .90 66.7 1.80 12.6 12.2 55 60 68.3 70 =—|58 
1.038 1.013 | 38.1 37.1 27 .884 62.8 2.05 12.2 12.2 50 54.6 64.3 71.2 |59 
1.05 1.02 41,2}, 39.6 lr 27.5 - 882 71.5 2.10 12.7 12.4 50 51 63750" lee acct 60 
1.20 1.17 47.5 50 35 .92 62. Db mole. tecscn 13.5 12.9 59 58.1 63.3 70 {61 
1.05 1.05 40 ibe lb nove) .90 .675 1.55 12.5 12.1 52.5 52.5 50 57.5 (62 
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2. Fa cS ra) 
: CorFErE : 8 4 - cc ie 5 
8 & : 6 Bis me a - 
£ 5 B= ie Fi an ry B z 
8 3 & ok or i. 23 e 3 
LOcALITy =| S ef) BS as et A=! Dine 3 ‘ 5 & 
° Oo a2 was ©: Res es 3s 
ga [ES 8 we 2.6 we 6 = é 
a ts eo gs fo be Ae a 5 g 3 S & 
pa | 3m se] £2 | 8 | Be B E 8 
O AO On S a rv oO n a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average...... 54.9 52.4 32.0 14.9 3.9 50.0 91.7 13.4 8.7 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 59.1 55.8 33.7 12.5 4.3 50.9 62,6 14.3 8.9 
I-Svdney. tis Pore ace. STRUT IE weldreeve mak 21e 35.8 15.2 4.4 70 15a) 8.7 
.2-New-Glasgow............. 60.8 55 Som 12.2 3.6 45 542 14.3 9.4 
3-Amherst...........ccc00e G5) oh] Geers see 33 1B Paella Cai ce cee 45 .562 14.2 8.2 
A—Halitax atom uns coat 54.1 55 33 13 5.8 53.7 eH 14.2 9 
Be PULO Ais i feral) Ana 60 57.5 33.4 1 Oe 55 60 13.4 9.2 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 61.1 bis 30 16.2 3.6 52.6 61 15.6 8.6 
New Brunswick (Average). 61.5 §4.2 31.3 11.8 4.5 48.0 66.8 13.6 9.0 
W-MONCLON ee choot s 67 62.5 33.7 12 4.5 60 WEE 15 9.5 
S-Stidohnl owes auc. 63k0 Biewose se kee 29 11 Bali} 51 587 15 9 
9-Fredericton............... 60 55 82.5 12.5 4 45 .70 13 9.3 
10—Bathurste! we cloceess ee 58.7 45 30 1185 6 35 65 11.5 8.2 
Quebec (Average)........... 56.0 55.7 30.2 13.8 4.2 49.5 $7.6 13.2 8.7 
AIT Quenee is Gi. dee oot « 55.7 57.0 29.5 17.9 4.5 43.9 1.00 11.9 8.6 
12-Three Rivers.............. DONG 55 31.4 15.0 4.6 54.3 1.00 135 8.7 
13-Sherbrooke............... 57 56.7 30 12.6 4.5 02.5 .88 13 9 
4a Sorel eee, eeeen lhe eet Olek 60 30 13.3 4.5 53.3 1.20 13.3 9 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. BOs el eee a ees 28 .2 11.4 4.7 51 .90 14.3 8.7 
16-St John's. ho foe Boe 54.5 55 27.5 12 7, 4.1 Dawe 85 15 9.1 
17-Thet ord Mines........... 64.2 60 35 14.8 4 45 1.10 14 8.5 
LS=Montrealague 2 icon ete 54.6 ole 30.3 14.8 3.8 50.7 958 12.4 8.3 
bY as 0011 AS Oe eis eis Hei 54.4 0 30.1 11.2 3.4 43.9 .90 11.8 8.1 
Ontario (Average) ......... 54.4 53.4 31.0 13.2 3.0 47.5 90.3 12.4 9.0 
2O-Otta wasn ace weet es 61°53 52 OLae 11.9 3.2 50 . 86 12.4 8.3 
Pi-Brockvilles tied des pee Doel Ms ake ean 30 127 4 50 10 11.7 9 
CE KIN OREON:, Pee ite eee 48.3 49 30 13.8 2.8 45 .85 12S 8.8 
23-Belleville. . 09... ...00<c005 aye 52 26.6 12.8 4 40 .775 1282 8.5 
24-Peterborough. A ROAR Oe en 55 OO) the 32.8 13.4 2.9 48.5 LES 13 9 
OO TULA la isinn tet cede nate thor 57.5 60 30.8 13.9 2.5 45 85 13 8.3 
Bie ROUGNEOU satis eden ne vara 54.1 55.5 30.6 ies Dai 46.1 . 784 11.4 8.3 
27-Niagara Falls............. 54 55 33 13.9 23 51.6 1.05 1220 9 
28-St. Catharines............. 55.3 54.6 31.4 12.4 one 50.7 1.63 13.5 9.6 
ZO—Hamitons vice. «cece etek 57.3 53.6 30.9 HLS 27 44.3 .868 11.5 8.5 
DOSPTANtOrd.. she. . dn meee: 53 5U2 30.5 12.6 3 45.5 808 12.3 8.9 
BIS Gali sere eG: Same. Ole Dial 55 30.5 13.3 Pe) = 50 858 13 8.9 
DoRGUCIONS kana a tae to 55 50 28.7 tana 6 46.6 1.00 11.5 8.5 
So-Kitchener. ei. oo. he ka 46.2 40 32.9 12.3 Shay 49.1 1.03 13.2 9.4 
34-Woodstock. ...........06- 52.5 46.6 27.5 121 Bak 43 .812 13 8.5 
SUSU OFd.), Ser tesicd steers 54.1 52.5 30.8 12.9 205 45 .78 13 9.5 
BO=LONGON:. tj Mane a toe mer. 55.4 54.1 30.3 1325 2.8 47.4 .937 11.4 8.6 
Webbs 1 NOMS. bo tee. 60.7 56.3 31.8 1a 2.6 48.2 .98 12.6 9.1 
os-Chathamy) O78 geen © 49.7 49 30.8 12.8 Shit 42.5 .80 12.2 8.9 
G-WINGROr ).2 Seete, y ee suet 59 56 35 13.6 2.9 52 1.20 12.9 8.8 
40-Owen Sound.............. 54.2 65 30 12 2.6 40 W12 11.1 9.1 
AI=Copargy yam ee koa: mee 61.2 57.5 33.7 15 3 60 1.12 15 10.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 50.8 51 30.7 15 Popath 44.2 95 13.8 9.6 
AS—PorArthursy se. oo. el. 57.5 60 3200 16.2 2 52.5 1.10 10 9.5 
44-Fort William.............. 58.5 60 32.5 12a 3 49). 1: PME... 2t. See 11.4 9.8 
Manitoba (Average)........ 54.6 51.3 33.0 13.2 « 4.1 AL 4 Saar 14.7 8.7 
45-Winnipeg..........c.ccee: 57.1 55 34 12.4 4 48 1.03 14.4 8.7 
46-Brandon.................. 52 47.5 32 13.9 4.2 AGE ba HE [ESS ols evens 15 8.6 
Saskatchewan (A erage). . 56.1 52.0 35.3 20.0 4.4 56.9 1.140 14.6 8.6 
ATER egina dis ene ein hr 48 35 15 4.7 55 1.03 14.4 thon 
48-Prince Albert............. 52 45 36 20 4.3 A 1.25 15 8.2 
49-Saskatoon..............-- 58.3 50 Sih 5) h25 3.8 G00! CRIA. ie UES @ 19 9.2 
50-Moose Jaw...........0005 62.5 65 Pea) 20 4.8 GOS SP ct. Saree 10 10 
Alberta (Average).......... 49.4 47.3 34.7 16.0 4.8 52.5 1.093 15.2 8.6 
51-Medicine Hat............. 47 45 236 15 one 55 Uae 16.7 9.5 
62-Edmonton..........e.00<- 51.2 47.5 34.5 15 3.8 48.2 1612 14.8 8 
OS—Calgaryticwee siodeeme oes 54.3 55 34.6 15 5.5 49.1 1.05 14.4 9.1 
64-Lethbridge..... AIRE UE. sing 45 41.7 83.6 19 4.5 57.5 93 15 7.6 
British Columbia (A serage) 50.6 46.4 33.2 22.3 5.0 54.9 1.079 14.0 7.5 
§5-Fernie.............. MAUS \. 53.3 45 28.3 15 4.6 60 io2 13.7 6 
56—Nelson........... HR on Bap §2.5 55 40 h30 70 55 1.15 20 8.5 
Ly io he AV WAR etlaea. 2 kee a 47.5 42.5 30 h27.5 5.9 47.5 1.10 15 8 
58-New Westminster. . Be 40 48.7 35 18.1 5 5 1.05 1386 (hes) 
59-Vancouver..........see00. 61.7 48.5 33 h22 4.4 53.6 .965 12.6 7.3 
60-Victoria........ BE tie 46 43.7 33.2 h23.8 4.8 1.05 14 5.9 
1—Nanaimo. ../680. dolce s 56 50 Boar h22.8 4.7 56.2 1.00 13 8.5 
62-Prince Rupert............. 47.5 37.5 8215 h20 4.1 6 1.00 10 8.5 
a Calcualted price per cord, from price quoted. b. Natural gas used extensively. c Lignite. d Hard coal. e Including delivery 


Jack pine, poplar, etc. g If purchaser supplies can prices are lower—about 35c. h In bottles 
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tings, etc., per 


Millwood cut- 
cord. 
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eee eee ore we 


15.00 
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11.454 
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b9.00-a15.00 
































ee ee eer 


Coau Woop 
s S an & £ 
J 5 5 ss 3 
é 3s = ee ¥ : 
5 g g Pe: S 22 
: “Ss ~~ o woo a) Shs 
28 Be | BB | meB | #8 | 285 
< a re B D 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
17.579 12.665 14.064 15.928 10.340 12.299 
SATE RE. _ 817 11.375 12.500 7.500 8.000 
Be 7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 
Satire ne e7. Agee 00 a12.00 a12.00 a8.00 a8 .00 
Le, ME Ree 00 Be ie each jn ol des DR, SOREN ORES Aa ip RON ARE MEERA ATA. 
18.00 12, Se 50 17.50 19.00 12.00 10.00 
Pe et ees 13..00 10.00 12.00 5.00 6.00 
17.50 12.50-13 .50 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 
16.167 12.938 14.500 16.500 8.500 10.250 
Reet Seat 2 Ae 11.50-14.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 
16.50 12.00-16.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 
18.00 12.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 
20.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 8.00 10.00 
16.583 12.166 14.428 16.729 10.930 12.369 
Leto 12.00-14.00} «16.00 al6.00 a13.33 a13 .33 
Loan 11.50 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 
17.50 12.00 13.00 LE POOF HA ARNE oo Ge ee 
15.50 13.00 14.00 15.00 13 .00-14.00)14. ond 00 
TORO Ober ie Aah fee Ree Ween eke es ae ALA Sor ee ies 2 al2. 
at 10.00 15.00 18.00 10.00 all. 60 
17.00 11.00-16.00/15.00-19.00|17.00-20.00/10.50-12.00}12.50-13 . 00 
GS Dr le eee ees 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 
16.502 13.417 14.868 16.698 11.767 13.973 
G8 (Deiees|srd tee aaa & 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 
Gea) Seeley eRe ee res em G22 LON mileean see a ae a18.52 
PO SOOR clk ickhtceling.«- 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 
16.50 15.50 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 
16.50 13.00 14.00 15.50 8.00 10.00 
16.50 11.00 14.00-15.00 15.00 S007 als OER 
LOL OO sep eas eet ee 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 
15.25 10.00 b b b 
EAO00=18 300) Bocca deae . b b b 
1S 75) TAS50: 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.00 
16.00 13.50 617.00 617.00 b b 
16.00 NAF OD eur rare coer sane TOsO0m lee cae es 12.00 
16.50 14.00 19.00 20.00 12OU 13.50 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 16.00 
OOO Peete ccas eters .< 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 
GOO Mea ecccee ce ticr HI AACGIOY Sy Sl lisa. Wes tee ae TOHOO Goalie atorisee ners 
16.50 15.00 16.00 EES ON MER aon, at 2 16.00 
17.00 16.50 12 .00-13 .00 L7EOO Ae ai 14.00 
18.00 16.00 b ab20.00 b ba20.00 
16.00 OS SON froucusp ars thes tfc Mee cat cies Re We ai ace dha Reoetee a ane 9 
16.50 11.00 15.00 Ff OOM AA SA RM | Dk APRS aoe mee ey 
19.00 13.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
18.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 
19.50 14.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 15.00 
19.50 15.00 12.50 13.50 10.50 11.50 
23.750 14. 800 13.500 14.750 10.250 11.500 
23.50 15.60 13.00 14.50 9.50 11.00 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.00, 11.00 12.00 
25.000 13.538 11.250 12.500 8.833 11.330 
25.00 13.65 £13.50 £15.00 11.50 12.00 
25.00 13.00 69.00 {10.00 6.00 7.00 
25.00 TS200= 1700 NS... ein re Nooo SRE. 20S tera dee 15.00 
rad ash Sie ie ih 12.50 Nn ois etme ae San is tape 12.00 
ce fre, Be pea 5: fa lg clare ea tel |b i gy Seg ee A RR 12.500 
ROSAS AE Ee Oa ORT eae b b b 
Pee ach, eee 7.10 es oe tes ce scared Wier tet Meat 8 8.50 a9.00 
Ae ay ae eg. 45 020 Be ee Pee CS oe eth esa 616500 
17.175 11. aes Meraves Sess el | craters tte se 8.875 12.234 
4 45, eS Be DOT TO eh ee eee ee eck als cas. eater 12200 
a16.00 11. oo a DD ashen MPN nee liar el ote cies 11.50 14.25 
LIEN Ss ccht 2 9 751s 2b iasss. 5 aM oesie ees. 11.50 14.25 
i 12.50 ok it un! Al Sac el bei laos BT oral antl nen rao ae el 
d18.35 14:00 shen thea he... | tye bees ee 8.00 10.00 
Phe Pe AN A ek A Be Ee 8.50 al0.67 
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Riese um 6 eye oie 
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ee 
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eee eee ee eee 


a7.50 
a6.18 




















3 S Rent 
=| SO . 
= Pe s. &So8 
&/3 | 88s. | &asé. 
ar os Bee | Teese 
a a. | Bees Sai 
pa ao Bas g.Gese 
5 Ne Pe eT ee 
= | Ss| &3as5 | 8888s 
$ ea eESoQ | FR SS 
Cc S Ca | 
cents| cents $ $ 
36.3 | 14.6 27.081 19.108 
36.6 | 15.0 23.600 16.660 
40 15 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00} 1 
38 15 25.00 18.00 z 
35 15 12.00-20.00| 7.00-12.00} 3 
30 15 40.00 25.00-35.00) 4 
40 15 18.00-20.00, 12.00-15.00} 5 
32 15 16.00-20.00} 12.00-14.00] 6 
34.0 | 15.0 25.000 18.000 
38 15 25 .00-45.00) 18.00-24.00] 7 
29-35| 15 20.00 18.00 8 
30-32} 15 25.00 18.00 9 
35 15 20.00 15.00 10 
33.7 | 14.6 21.056 « 14.125 
32 15 22500-2700 Rg 32. . Sees ll 
35-40] 15 20.00 12.00 12 
40 15 25.00 22.00 13 
85-30) 15 14.00 7.00 14 
28-32]...... 18.00 10.C0 15 
380-35} 12 18.00-25.00} 12.00-18.00)16 
30 15 15.00-18.00| 12.00-15.00)17 
30-40); 15 20.00-35.00} 14.00-20.00)18 
28-30] 15 20.00-25.00} 15.00-18.00)19 
32.2 | 14.6 28.180 19.840 
25-30] 15 27.00-35.00) 20. poet 00/20 
33-35] 13-15 20.00 14. 21 
25-27| 14 18.00-25.00) 15. 00:20. 00/22 
28-30; 15 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00)23 
28-30} 15 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00)24 
30 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00}25 
38-40} 15 40.00 25.00 26 
35 15 20.00-28.00) 18.00-23.00/27 
33 15 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00/28 
42 1192 25.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00/29 
37 15 25.00-40.00 20.00 30 
32 13 18.00 14.00 31 
35) 15 22 .00-26.00} 14.00-18.00/32 
35 15 40.00 25.00 33 
30 15 20.00 15.00 34 
D200 al Rcestes 25.00-35.00) 15.00-18.00)35 
28 14 25.00-40.00] 16.00-25.00/36 
35 15 20.00-30.00) 15.00-20.00)37 
30 15 30.00-35.00! 20.00-25.00|38 
25-28) 15 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00)39 
a 15 15.00-18.00) 12.00-15.00/40 
15 22.00 14.00 41 
46 15 35.00 20.00-25.00|42 
35 13.3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00)43 
30 15 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/44 
37.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
40 15 35.00-50.00) 25.00-35.00/45 
35 15 25.00-30.00} 12.00-25.00/46 
41.3 | 14.4 35.000 21.875 
35 15 35.00-50.00 30.00 47 
45 15 25.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/48 
40 15 30. 00-40. 00 20.00 49 
45 12.5 35.00 20.00 50 
40.0 | 15.0 33.750 * 22.000 
om 15 30.00 15.00 51 
35 15 35.00 25.00 52 
45 15 40.00 30.00 53 
40 15 30.00 18.00 54 
49.1 | 14.9 an 500 ae 714 
DOP alee 00 00 55 
60 15 20, 06-80. 00/18. Ons. 00 156 
55 15 0.00 20.00 57 
g40 15 18, 00.20. 00} 12.00-14.00)58 
g50-55| 10 29.00 25.00 59 
Godel ets: 13800-22700 [oat oa icetetce 60 
G40 Plas Bae 22,.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00)/61 
40 15 30.00-40.00| 25.00-30.00}62 
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the beginning of May and 54.9 cents 
at the beginning of April, the decreases 
being general throughout the Dominion. 
Similar changes occurred in creamery 
butter. Cheese’ was about 3 cents 
lower throughout the country. Bread 
decreased in Moncton, Bathurst, Hull 
and Woodstock. Flour, rolled oats, 
cornmeal and barley showed little change. 
Rice and tapioca were slightly lower. 
Potatoes were again lower, the de- 
creases being considerable in all the 
provinces, except in Manitoba and 
Alberta. Prunes, raisins and currants 
were slightly lower. Jam and canned 
fruits were lower. Honey, marmalade 
and corn syrup showed little change. 
Tea and coffee tended to be slightly 
lower. In laundry starch and soap there 
were slight decreases. Anthracite coal 
was down at St. John, N.B., Fredericton, 
Newcastle, Quebec, Three Rivers, Brock- 
ville, Belleville, Niagara Falls, Windsor 
and Cobalt. Bituminous coal was also 
slightly down in most of the cities. Rent 
was lower in Amherst, but advanced in 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, Ma- 
nitoba No. 1 Northern, at Winnipeg fell 
from $1.92 per bushel at the end of May 
to $1.85 about the middle of June and 
rose again to $1.89 by the end of the 
month. Barley at Winnipeg fell from 81 
to 72c. and rose again to 78c. Oats at 
Winnipeg remained practically unchang- 
edthroughoutthe month at from 47c.-49c. 
Corn at Toronto advanced from 73c. to 
77c. but later fell to 75c. Flaxseed 
advanced from $1.77 to $1.86 but de- 
clined again to $1.83. Rye declined 
from $1.40 to $1.25 at Toronto. Hay 
was lower at Montreal at $21.00-$22.00 
per ton. Bran and shorts fell $3.00 to 
$4.00 per ton at Toronto. 
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ANIMALS AND Muats.—At Winnipeg 
cattle declined from $8.25 per hundred 
pounds to $8.00. Cattle at Toronto 
fell from $9.50 to $8.00 per hundred 
pounds. Dressed beef, hindquarters, at 
Toronto fell from $9.00-$11.00 to $7.00- 
$10.00 per 100 lbs. Veal declined from 
19c. at the end of May to 16c. at the 
end of June. Hogs at Toronto, which 
had fallen from $10.25 in May, advanced 
from $8.25 to $12.75 per hundred pounds. 
Dressed hogs were also up from 13c. to 
18c. per pound. Hams advanced from 


33c. to 35c. Lard rose from 12%c. to 
14!4c. Sheep declined from $8.00 to 


$6.00 per hundred pounds and dressed 
mutton from 18c. to 16c. per pound. 
Dressed lamb was quoted at from 28c.- 
30c. 


Datry Propucts.—Finest creamer y 
butter at Montreal advanced slightly 
from 30c. to 3134¢c. per pound, by the 
end of the month. Dairy butter at 
Toronto rose le. per pound to 27c. Eggs 
recovered from 34c. per dozen to 40c. 
at Montreal. 


FisH.—Some varieties of ‘fish were 
lower than the May quotations. Dry 
codfish was down from 8c. per pound to 
6c. Haddock fell from 5c. to 4c. Salted 
mackerel was down from 8c. per pound 
to 6c. Fresh whitefish at Toronto de- 
clined from 25c. to 20c. per pound. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Straw - 
berries came on the market at 20c.- 
25c. per box, rose to 25c.-30c, and 
declined to 11c-15c. by the end of June. 
Bananas advanced to 914c. per pound 
at Toronto. Lemons rose from $4.50 
per box at Toronto to $6.00. Oranges 
were up $1.00 per box at Toronto. Po- 
tatoes at Montreal declined 20c. per 
bag to 55c.-60c. Beans were lower at 


$2.30 per bushel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JUNE, 


1921, May, 1921, Junz, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 anv 1913 
(Average price 1890-1899= 100) 











eer ee eer ereeserereseroreseoseseoere 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattleisnd Beetss 2 ctsicce's ls. as are oe oiace'e'e 
Hogs and hog products................--.- 
Sheep and mutton... 0525S. cee uss secle cece 
Leave Be ARE COT OSD On aad a0 Ue amOe 
All 


Ce 


IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish... .... cee sieeees bataes ob0 
Breshy fishies oecet ites tage ctes a ee eee e 
All 


Cee eto eeseesereoessrserereesseres 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
a Fresh fruits, native. .................0006- 
Fresh fruits, foreign...............cceeeues 
Dried truitay fre eee cre ee eee oi aeiissteae 
“a Fresh vegetables...............020ceceeees 
Canned ees Ik Sg he soiree mt ae 


ee ee 


MCA MCONES, OLEs hele ool ocrne caso ss ceinierse iets cle 
BULSL, C60. Ge falcty viarelidichews st Helles sc cnees 
Condiment@scce cites cote odes 


ee ee 


A 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
IWioollenas acts os wate cace eee shes 


Wlaxiproducte@ a. cc asses © oetetins sled siarre’s 
Oilcloths. } tien xe wings se eee se eretee Bate oe 


ee ee eee rere reer eee esos eseoeseres 


Al 
VIi.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hidesiand tallowsereos joc eclieeecc se sels 


coe ee eer eoe erases serersreseeeeoeoas 


VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Tron and steely At je es 5 eRe Be sk ee 
Other metals, cota. sth set os ie sie saree tvieicjere 
Implemente@. ep ocow ashi oes ce teee eee see 
All 


wee reese ee eseer roses eeeroosens 


Bum bOP oro iseeccieieis ccotestais a oe since es che sien 


ee eee eer seers see eoeesseeeoeseaesee 


Crockery and glassware 
Table cutlery. .......6.+..% 
Buaaen fone ators 


eee eceerreeeseeeseeseeeoreseoes 





Raw furenc he te more eco sine sire Bets 





All commodities 


INDEX NUMBERS. 





























*June,| *May,| *June,| *June,| *June,| June, | June, | June, | June, | June, 
1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 


——_- J | | | —— | — 


6 | 196.4) 196.7| 441.3 326.5) 385.7] 366.2) 189.2) 198.0} 150.3) 135.4 
4 | 204.3} 197.3) 451.3] 346.6) 323.6] 306.1) 163.0) 177.8] 135.8) 124.3 
9) 
5 














200.8} 223.0) 350.8} 308.8) 209.2} 195.5) 177.8) 185.0] 164.9) 134.9 
200.0} 205.6] 418.9] 325.9} 311.1] 293.2) 178.4) 188.3) 151.3) 182.2 


6 | 247.5] 262.2) 397.2) 361.3} 395.3] 305.4) 243.8) 208.1| 225.6) 194.8 
6 | 234.9} 244.8) 346.3] 410.1] 362.6) 313.0) 210.5) 174.0) 165.4) 186.2 
3 | 226.0] 236.8] 289.4] 292.2) 356.4) 254.7| 215.8) 186.9] 184.8} 185.4 
2 | 439.1] 539.8] 476.6] 517.9] 409.9) 298.8] 305.8} 218.6) 221.8) 184.7 
7 | 261.8] 284.2| 369.4] 384.8) 378.6] 298.4| 234.4) 193.6] 196.6) 188.8 
9 


191.2) 193.9] 282.0] 276.4] 239.2| 207.0) 154.1) 142.2} 129.6) 137.0 
184.4} 200.6] 268.6) 222.8] 241.6] 199.9] 160.7; 144.6] 148.4| 154.8 


227.0} 250.6| 284.3] 222.9) 241.6] 189.7| 179.6) 141.3) 155.9] 169.9 
198.6] 217.2] 273.8] 222.8] 241.6] 195.8] 169.1] 143.3} 151.4| 160.8 





OOD 








298.9] 303.3] 228.1) 275.7} 295.5] 217.8] 165.9} 127.5) 112.9) 124.4 
250.0) 240.3! 234.6] 216.5) 230.5) 125.4) 120.2) 97.5) 99.7) 122.8 
187.6] 187.6) 270.9| 306.1) 275.6) 217.0) 152.6} 125.5) 121.7) 108.4 
156.0] 161.3) 760.9] 823.4} 290.2| 677.9] 341.8) 188.5! 200.1} 166.9 
171.7| 171.7| 216.3} 195.5} 249.5| 227.9) 114.9) 101.2; 97.7) 125.2 
202.3} 193.5] 404.3) 264.7] 268.1] 346.0} 178.1) 118.6) 181.6) 128.8 


226.0] 240.5} 327.9] 250.7| 262.1] 280.0) 156.1) 165.7) 125.4) 123.4 
182.7| 182.7) 222.7} 207.8] 179.9) 151.2) 126.5) 121.5) 105.2) 115.1 
227.8) 235.3)4424.5 are 256.3} 210.2} 167.6; 142.0] 103.4; 114.7 








ek 





bo 


121.1] 159.7| 269.8) 468.5] 339.2} 344.4] 313.7) 192.1] 207.1] 180.5 
183.4] 179.2) 315.0} 272.3|4265.0) 266.8) 203.3) 173.5) 151.4) 151.4 
932.0] 232.0] 312.6] 281.8] 233.7) 232.9) 198.6} 158.3) 155.7) 155.7 
174.3] 186.5} 305.3] 346.2] 283.5) 285.8) 242.1) 176.1) 172.8] 163.2 
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11 | 212.5) 214.6] 274.4) 200.0} 278.3} 262.2) 148.9) 105.2} 102.0) 104.5 
12 | 156.1{ 152.7] 221.9) 183.2] 285.7| 281.7] 246.7) 231.6) 116.7) 131.8 
10 | 249.6} 249.6) 251.7) 238.4] 221.5) 188.0} 136.1) 111.3) 106.6; 105.6 
33 | 203.2| 202.7) 248.4) 205.5] 263.8] 246.8, 180.6] 153.0) 108.8} 115.3 








6 | 255.7) 256.9} 375.8] 221.9] 248.6} 246.0) 152.3) 116.0) 122.3) 181.3 
4 | 244.0} 254.2) 261.5) 240.4) 224.1; 110.9, 88.5) 90.0) 92.2) 92.2 
0 | 251.0} 255.8] 330.1) 229.3] 235.8] 192.0) 126.8) 105.6} 110.2) 115.6 


14 | 395.8) 406.8} 533.9) 286.0] 269.3] 210.3° 182.2) 175.2) 183.4) 182.6 
20 | 242.4| 245.3} 251.6) 218.7) 224.6) 209.3| 155.2) 114.8) 111.3} 112.4 
14 | 304.8] 302.1] 472.9) 362.0} 304.3} 258.7) 193.7| 158.1] 140.1) 144.7 
48 | 305.3) 309.0} 398.5} 280.1] 260.9).224.0; 174.3) 145.0) 140.7} 142.5 





























262+ | 242.6| 247.3] 349.3] 284.1] 280.6) 246.8 183.6! 149.4) 135.3" 136.4 





”(*) Preliminary figures. (+) Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
(¢) Revised. (a) The number of commodities varies from month to month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Flour f re- 
maimed practically unchanged from the 
levels of last month. Bread was slightly 
lower at Toronto. Rolled oats rose 5c. 
per bag to $3.20. Sugar declined from 
$10.89 to $10.39 per hundred pounds at 
Toronto. Molasses was 5c. per gallon 
lower at Montreal. 


TExTILES.—Very little change oc- 
curred in woollens and cottons except 
raw cotton at New York, which fell from 
$12.85 to $11.85 per hundred pounds. 
Raw silk, Japan, was up. Jute fell from 
_ 9.16c. per pound to 8.66c. Hessians de- 
clined 60c. per yard to $9.95. Oil- 
cloths were lower at $4.56 per piece 54 
inches wide for table and 50c. per yard 
for floor. 


Hiprs, LEATHER, Boots AND SHOES 
—Hides showed no change from May 
figures. In leathers, waxed uppers rose 
from 35c. to 40c. per pound. Some 
lines of boots were down, 10c.-25c. per 
pair. : 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
was down $2.00 per ton to $34.80. 


RECENT CHANGES IN PRICES IN 
WHOLESALE prices in Canada reach- 

ed their peak in May, 1920, when 
they showed an advance of about 160 
per cent from the average of prices in 
1913. By June, 1921, they had fallen 
on the whole 30 per éent to 40 per cent 
from this point. 


The average cost of living in 60 cities 
of Canada reached its highest point in 
June and July, 1920, when it was 101 
per cent above the 1913 average. By 
June, 1921, it had fallen nearly 20 per 
cent from this high point. 
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Wrought iron scrap was slightly lower. 
Iron and steel bars remained unchanged. 
Lead was higher, silver bar, spelter and 
tin lower. 


FUEL AND LIGHTING.—Gasoline de- 
clined 1c. per gallon and coal oil fell 214c. 
per gallon. 


BuiLtpING MaAtTERIALS.—Spruce deals 
at St. John fell $2. per M. to $28. Oak 
rose from $105 to $115 per M. Plaster 
of Paris declined from $6.00 to $5.35 
per barrel. Nails and iron wire were 
lower. Linseed oil advanced from 84c. 
to 92c. per gallon. Turpentine was 
down from $1.15 to $1.07 and benzine 
was also lower at 35c. per gallon. 


House FurNIsSHINGS.—No changes 
were reported. 


Drucs AND CHeEmiIcALs.—Alcohol, 
alum and glycerine were lower, while 
soda ash was slightly higher. 


MIScELLANEOUS.—In raw furs mink 
skins rose from $12.00 each to $14.00. 
Muskrat skins declined 5c. each to 90ce. 
The pulp market continued weak. 


CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The decline from the high point in 
the movement of wholesale prices be- 
came accelerated towards the end of 
1920, but tended to slow up by April, 
1921. By that date many basic materials 
appeared to have reached a firmer base 
than for some time and to be affected 
by market conditions in much the same 
manner as before the war, fluctuating 
slightly at times instead of participating 
in a general upward or downward move- 
ment as during the war and the two 
years following the armistice. The 
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important farm products, however, 
dropped precipitately with little indi- 
cation of stabilising influences such as 
appeared in the markets for materials 
continuously produced throughout the 
year. Manufactured goods fell more 
gradually as demand lessened, and raw 
materials fell in price with somewhat 
later reduction in wages of labour. On 
the whole, prices of farm products and 
raw materials are practically down to 
1913 levels, the decreased returns to such 
producers creating a very serious situa- 
tion through the curtailing of purchasing 
power and the tying up of credits, with 
some stagnation in the movement of 
goods to market, though less than is 
popularly supposed. On the other hand 
producers of ‘‘consumers’ goods’ have 
been caught with stocks of high-priced 
raw materials and goods finished or in 
process of manufacture from such high- 
priced materials, and a sudden fall in 
“effective demand,” due to the loss of 
purchasing power among farmers and 
wage-earners as well as commercial 
classes, all being hit by the re-adjustment 
in prices and values. Owing to the com- 
paratively sound and liquid financial 
situation the widespread bankruptcy 
experienced in 1914, 1907, and during 
previous crises, had not appeared, and 
manufacturers as well as wholesalers 
and retailers appear to have been able 
to take their losses through gradual 
liquidation of stocks in most cases. 
Similarly precipitate cuts in’ wages have 
been avoided, the 20 per cent and 30 
per cent cuts anticipated early in the 
year appearing to be the exception, 
while gradual reductions seemed to be 
the rule. Considerable unemployment, 
due both to complete shutdowns and to 
part-time operations, appeared as the 
most serious factor, the serious reduc- 
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tion in “effective demand” purchasing 
power making it all the more difficult 
to move the surplus stocks of finished 
goods. The readjustment necessary, 
involving the transfer of labour and 
capital from the production of goods in 
which there appeared a surplus, espe- 
cially luxuries, to the production of 
goods from which quick and sure returns 
were to be expected, appears to be 
coming about more quickly and with 
less friction than during the great 
trade depressions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first decade of thetwentieth, 
better financial measures and _ better 
understanding of economic conditions 
being of great importance in such re- 
adjustments. The adjustment of wage 
rates according to the decline in prices, 
both cost of living and prices of the 
products of labour and developed re- 
sources, becomes an important factor 
in keeping the industrial machine in 
motion. <A similarly important factor 
is the treatment of the unemployment 
problem, the institution of relief work 
on what are essentially useful and 
ultimately profitable projects being of 
material importance in bringing about 
a revival. 

The following comments on conditions 
in the United States, from the June 
number of the bulletin issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United 
States, are of interest as conditions in 
Canada are similar to those in the 
United States and are affected directly 
or indirectly to a great extent by the 
same influences. 


Prices themselves have tended to settle to a 
somewhat lower basis and the various index 
numbers have tended to move rather more closely 
in harmony, thus indicating that the re-adjust- 
ment period is nearer completion. 


It is now estimated that an actual decline in 
cost of living from the peak point, amounting to 
approximately 20 per cent, has taken place. 
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There seems to be increasing realization of 
the fact that a relatively stable wholesale price 
level will not be obtained until liquidation has 
occurred in all lines in which production, con- 
sumption, or prices are out of harmony one with 
another. Liquidation of a pronounced sort has 
occurred during the course of the past year in 
raw materials such as grain and live stock, cot- 
ton, wool, hides, copper and other non-ferrous 
metals, with the result that raw materials in 
these lines are now being sold at approximately 
pre-war prices. In the case of cotton, hides, and 
non-ferrous metals conditions in April and early 
May were such as to. indicate that a fair degree 
of stability has been obtained, and prices showed 
slight increases over March levels. Wool 
prices, however, continued to decline because 
of the abnormally heavy importations which are 
being made in anticipation of the new tariff mea- 
sure 


Wholesale Prices in Canada 


As the index number of 272 commo- 
dities published since 1910 contained 
a large number of commodities which 
reacted slowly to market conditions, 
a special index number has been cal- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FIFTY COMMODITIES IN 
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culated, using fifty of the most important 
and most representative commodities, 
and this index number has been con- 
verted to the base of 1913=100. The 
list contains 20 foods, 15 raw materials, 
and 15 manufactured goods. This 
index number rose from 102 in January 
1913, 98.2 in August and 102 in De- 
cember 1913, to 104.4 in December 
1914, to 119.7 by December 1915, to 
154.4 by December 1916, to 188.1 by 
December 1917, to 204.1 by December 
1918, to 220.3 by December 1919, and 
to 260.5 by May 1920, when the high 
point was reached. By December 1920 
it had fallen to 199.9, by March to 
174.3 or 33 per cent below the high 
point of May 1920, and by June to 
154.1 or 41 per cent below the maxi- - 


‘mum. 


CANADA’ BY 


MONTHS 1910—1921 


Prices in 1913 = 100.* 




















, |1910)1911} 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
January....... 92.4193.4| 97.4] 102.0) 103.1 
February...... 93.6/93.5| 99.1} 100.6) 102.9 
Marco et. tar. 93.2|94.6! 98.6} 100.5) 101.9 
Aprilys!. fark: 97 .9|94.1} 100.0) 100.3) 101.0 
1 i ne A 96 .5|/92.6) 100.7; 99.2) 99.9 
DUNE ie ite 94.3/92.5) 102.1) 99.6) 99.1 
Jalyicattfiie 3 94.9/93.4| 100.1}; 98.2) 100.2 
August...:..../93.1/94.6| 99.9] 99.4} 102.4 
September..... 95.9/94.4; 98.9) 99.6) 102.9 
October....... 94.2/94.5) 98.9] 97.0} 102.6 
November..... 92.7|93.5| 100.7} 101.4) 102.5 
December..... 93 .3)94.9| 101.0} 102.0) 104.4 














1916 





1915 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
105.1) 127.3) 157.9) 191.7} 198.7} 230.2} 195.2 
106. O)127. 0 161 24/1927 1020 5237 Oppeges 
107.4) 129.7) 161.3} 193.4) 192.1] 241.0) 174.3 
108.0; 131.3) 170.8} 195.0) 198.0} 249.8) 164.9 
109.2) 133.5) 185.0} 200.3) 203.9} 260.5] 159.5 
106.9} 184.0) 185.9) 203.6) 203.2} 254.4) 154.1 
107.8} 132.3} 187.2} 207.8] 210.9] 249.7|...... 
108.6) 135.2} 188.0) 207.4) 219.6] 236.7|...... 
107.1| 137.9] 180.8} 209.6] 216.6] 229.9)...... 
112.3) 141.1) 181.4) 208.8) 212.6) 221.5)...... 
116.0; 148.4) 185.2) 210.6) 216.1) 211.9]...... 
119.7) 154.4| 188.1} 204.1) 220.3) 199.9]...... 





* The index numbers for these commodities were originally calculated on the base of average 
prices 1890-1899 = 100, and conversion to the base of average prices in 1913 = 100 has been effected 
by dividing the original index number for each month by the average of the index numbers for 
1913. The results obtained are therefore only approximate. 
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Cost of Living in Canada 


In addition to the statistics as to 
retail prices of food and fuel, and as 
to rates for rent, the Department during 
the past year secured figures as to retail 
prices of staple lines of clothing, in- 
cluding footwear, from retail dealers 
throughout Canada,'for the years 1913- 
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1920. ‘The figures relate to prices pre- 
vailing at the end of the year in each 
case, but in 1920 and 1921 prices during 
spring were also secured. From these 
quotations the percentages of changes 
in the cost of clothing have been cal- 
culated. Information was also secured 
as to the prices of household supplies, 
furniture, furnishings, etc., and an 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 1910-1921 
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estimate has been made as to the per- 
centage changes in the cost of miscella- 
neous items, the effect of the inform- 
ation gathered showing that such chan- 
ges are approximately equal to the 
average changes in other items. The 
percentage changes in food, fuel and 
rent have been calculated from the 
weekly budgets published in the La- 
sour GazeTrse from month to month, 
and the accompanying table summarizes 
the changes from year to year by 
groups, the figures for each group and 
for all items weighted according to the 
family budget method. 


CHANGES IN THE COST ee IN CANADA FROM 1918 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913). 
































| Cloth- | Sun- 
Date Food Fuel | Rent | ing dries All 
| | 

Dec. 1914..... 8 | ake 8* OD Besson 2) 
Decors... 11 on 16* 26 3) i 
DecwlOlGen a: 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
Dec. 1917 67 34 On 67 45 43 
Dec. 1918..... 86 63 2) | 98 60 61 
Deesl919 sea. 101 66 ile 134 80 79 
Jal 1920. es 130 91 34 160 90 101 
Dec. 1920..... 102 118 39 135 90 92 
March 1921... .| 80 109 39 95 87 eh 
Tones O21 vanae 52 97 43 | 73 81 63 

* Dezranse. 
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A comparison based on this table 
between the prices for July 1920 and 
June 1921 shows a decrease during this 
period of nearly 20 per cent. Food 
dropped about 34 per cent, clothing 
about 33 per cent and “sundries” 
about 5 per cent, while on the other 
hand fuel advanced in price about 3 
per cent and rent about 7 per cent. The 
decrease in ‘‘sundries” was chiefly due 
to house furnishings, which fell in about 
the same proportion as clothing. 


Changes in Prices in Other Countries 


The International Labour Review for 
March 1921 contains an article on whole- 
sale prices in various countries. The 
index numbers of wholesale prices for a 
number of countries from 1913 to 1921 
are listed, and for better comparison 
are converted to the base of 1913. 
Owing to the method used for this.con- 
version, the resultant figures are in 
some cases only approximations. The 
various index numbers are also briefly 
analyzed, with a view to observing the 
movements in different classes of com- 
modities. | 

The same Review for February, 1921, 
contains an article on retail price 


CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE COST IN 60 CITIES 
IN CANADA OF A WEEKLY FAMILY BUDGET 


BY GROUPS OF EXPENDITURES 
I913 — 1921 


BASED UPON THE PRE-WAR FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
OF A SKILLED WORKINGMAN $21-:00 PER WEEK IN 1913 
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fluctuations in various countries. As 
with wholesale price index numbers, 


those of retail prices have been reduced 
to a common base, viz., the prices for 
July 1914, or in a few cases some other 
month in the same year. In some 
countries the index numbers show the 
cost of food, 
are included, and in other cases these 
numbers represent the cost of a standard 
family budget, in which not only food, 
but clothing, lightign, heating, rent, etc. 
are included. . 

Some of the more important comments 
in the articles may be noted under the 
names of the respective countries. 


DENMARK. 


Wholesale prices (according to [F1- 
nanstidende) reached their highest level 
in November, 1920, when they were four 
times as high as before the war. By 
_ February, 1921, they had fallen 28 per 
cent from this high point. Generally 
speaking, foodstuffs had not increased 
in price to the same extent as industrial 
materials. Their fall, on the other hand, 
was not so rapid. ‘Tin and hides were 
cheaper in February, 1921, than they 
were in 1914. Paper, however, was still 
five times as dear as before the war. 


The retail figures of the Danshi 
Government are only published at six- 
monthly intervals. They show the 
changes in the cost of an average work- 
man’s family budget for five persons 
and are used to regulate the wages of 
state employees and numerous other 
workers. A comparison,between July, 
1920, and January, 1921, shows a very 
slight increase in the latter month. 


FRANCE, 


The general index number of whole- 
sale prices (from Statistique Générale) 
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reached its highest point in April 1920, 
and after a marked fall rose again for a 
time in July-September. Since the 
latter date prices fell regularly and 
fairly rapidly till February, 1921, when 
they had reached the same level as in 
September, 1919, and showed a decrease 
of 30 per cent as compared with the maxi- 
mum. The most rapid fall appears to 
have taken place in the prices of indus- 


trial materials, which had risen higher 


than those of food stuffs. The fall is 
particularly marked in the case of 
textiles. 


The index numbers of retail prices at 
Paris, based on the prices of 13 articles, 
reached their highest point in Novem- 
ber, and by February had fallen spt 
10 per cent from this point. 


GERMANY. 


The chief difficulty in establishing an 
index number of prices for Germany is 
that a large number of articles in 
common use are still subject to Govern- 
ment control, and that, side by side 
with the official prices, there exist much 
higher prices at which the same articles 
are sold in illicit trade. There being 
no record of “‘illicit’”’ prices, index num- 
bers have to be calculated on the official! 
fixed prices, thus presenting an unduly 
favourable picture, while as soon as any - 
article is decontrolled, the recorded 
prices at once rise to near the level pre- 
vailing on the illicit market, and the 
index munber shows an increase which 
does not represent the real situation, 
the high prices that were previously paid 
not having been recorded. 


The official index numbers of whole- 
sale prices show the highest point in 
March, 1920, those of thé Frankfurter 
Zeitung in May, 1920. A certain de- 
crease followed, but prices rose again 
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in the last months of the year; finally 
there was a considerable fall in the first 
months of 1921. The most decided 
tendency to fall in price was shown by 
textiles. 

The Reichsarbettsblatt publishes each 
month a series of index numbers of cost 


of living for all German towns, based . 


on a budget, including food, fuel, 
lighting and rent, for a family of five. 
The same difficulty arises here as in the 
case of the wholesale index numbers, 
but the figures for five cities, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Munich, Dresden and Bres- 
lau, down to February, 1921, showed the 
peak in December, 1920-January, 1921, 
with a drop in February. 


ITALY. 


Wholesale prices in Italy (Bachi’s 
index number) rose to about seven times 
their pre-war level. In January, 1921, 
the general index number was still above 
‘that for January, 1920, and. showéd a 
decrease of only 8 per cent compared 
with the highest point (November, 1920). 
It appears that prices began to fall 
towards the end of 1920 for foodstuffs 
and chemical products, and at the 
beginning of 1921 as far as textile ma- 
terials and minerals and metals were 
concerned. It also appears that in 
February, 1921, the prices of building 
materials and of certain vegetable pro- 
ducts were still rising. 

The cost of living index numbers did 
not show any signs of falling up to the 
early part of 1921. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The official index numbers of wholesale 
prices are published in two groups, one 
for 49 commodities of all kinds, and one 
for 31 foodstuffs. Both reached their 
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highest point in July, 1920, the rise in 
foodstuffs being less marked than in the 
general commodities, the latter rising to 
three times the pre-war level. In these 
same commodities the fall in price was 
very gradual until October, then more 
marked in November and December. 
By February, 1921, they had fallen only 
30 per cent from the highest point, and 
were still 10 per cent above the pre-war 
level. | 


The index numbers of retail prices at 
Amsterdam, based on the cost of 27 
articles, reached their maximum in 
October, and decreased, slowly at first, 
then with greater rapidity. 


SwEDEN. 


The general index numbers of whole- 
sale prices (from Svensk Handelstidning) 
reached their highest point in June, 1920, 
and then fell, slowly at first, but more 
rapidly after November, until in Febru- 
ary, 1921, they had fallen 35 per cent 
from the maximum, and were nearly 
the same as the average for 1917. The 
different groups, however, included in 
the index number fluctuated in very 
various ways. Coal had risen until at 
its highest point it cost twelve times as 
much as before the war, but by Febru- 
ary 1921, coal prices were less than one- 
third of what they had been in the 
previous July. Textiles, and hides and 
leather, also showed a great fall in price, 
though they had not risen to such an 
extraordinary extent as coal. 


The official cost of living index 
number, representing the expenditure 
of a typical town-worker’s household for 
food, fuel, light, rent, clothing and 
taxes, is only calculated every three 
months. The figures for January, 1921, 
showed a slight decrease from October, 
1920, which was the highest point. 
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The Hconomist and Statist index num - 
bers of wholesale prices show the highest 
point to have been reached in March or 
April, 1920. The old index numbers of 
the Board of Trade place it several 


‘months later, but the new index num-_ 


bers of the same body, which have been 
re-caleulated on a new system, show 
the maximum in April. At the highest 
point wholesale prices had risen to more 
than three times the pre-war level. The 
fall was rather slow until September- 
October, 1920, after which it became 
more rapid, until in February, 1921, the 
decreases from the highest point were 
approximately as follows: 


BORO IS baie ‘sy eiask ¢ 38 per cent 
[ec ee ee ae 31 per cent 
Board of Trade (new).31 per cent — 


A brief analysis is made.of the figure*® 
for the classes of commodities com- 
prised in the last-named series. The 
prices of foodstuffs rose in the first 
months of 1920, and varied little until 
October, when they reached their high- 
est point. They then began to fall, with 
increasing rapidity each month, but 
in February, 1921, the prices of meat and 
fish were still about 10 per cent above 
those for the same month in 1920. In 
industrial articles the decrease was much 
more marked, and cotton showed an 
almost catastrophic fall, the price in 
February, 1921, being less than a third 
of the maximum, reached in April of the 
previous year. “Other textiles” followed 
a somewhat similar course, but with less 
marked variations. 
regularly from June, 1920, and “other 
metals and minerals” from September. 
In February, 1921,these°commodities had 
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decreased in price about'28 per cent ani — 
22 per cent respectively from their highest 
points. The fall in the miscellaneous 
class entitled “other articles’? was about 
27 per cent to February 1921, but this 
class is composed of commodities which 
varied‘in price so greatly that the aver- 
age has little real significance. 

The index numbers of retail prices 
published by the British Government 
showed by February, 1921, a con- 
siderable decline from the highest point, 
reached in November 1920. 


UNITED STATES. 


Of the various sets of index numbers 
of wholesale prices published in the 
United States, most show their highest 
point in May 1920. 

The series issued by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics shows about the same 
figure for February, 1921, as for April, 
1917, so that in less than one year the 
fall from the highest point was as great 
as a rise to that point: which had occu- 
pied three years. The movement of 
prices in the different groups of articles 
was extremely irregular. Chemical pro- 
ducts and house furnishings, which had 
reached particularly high maximum 
prices at a very late date, showed the 
most rapid fall in price. The greatest 
increase had taken place in furnishings 
and clothing; the smallest in metals. 
The commodities which in February, 
1921, were the furthest removed from 
their pre-war prices were furnishings 
and building materials. Farm products 
were nearest to pre-war prices. Food- 
stuffs had a middle place in all these 
variations. 


The Bureau’s index numbers of retail 
food ‘prices, based on the cost of 22 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE Iraty |Switzrr- SPaIn Beuaium | Hot- DEn- 
KINapoM LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods 21 foods | 13 articles 21 Cost | 12 12 29 | Foods 
60 cities ~- articles | of living! articles) articles | articles 
Cost | Per cent* |600towns| Chief | Paris | Towns Capitals) Towns 6 towns 
Wigs tireeye Paks P yex styl AOUURCR bo) Sea Se Se ee ee eee 
19008 ace.ce ce $ 5.48 74 SB7ba est veces | tosis eels t wet mares SAGs ide revises «leans Brag nical oe geen (5 OB eo: |. See cass 
AQO5 sess ces 5.95 80 OL Oe HAS. EET See alt ancl Sera aks nbetese Ould Se ores aL rom tee rece eeintecanatars Weekes Cy ede aes eames 
TOLO Mes cet 6.95 o4 G96. Sa°t LOO0 4) OOO Ae iioic crags inte erste tse OS: De si 98. Levit teeasoue DG Re eee, 
1 CU) emer ao 7.33 90 LOL Oa aie hc. claeie senate 00 cue wert. « 102) 0¢ 1) 10E Oe Miee hones 114) eee 
1914—January 7.73 105 ST ea RUNES RE AG he Ti ON tL So stare ae aah GAR Gohavel Sele eee aa 1162-2) hese 
giver eh 7.42 100 106 1004) | StO7S a iliec. cesar 100c | 106.9e | 106.0e | 100 |......... 100 
sabe osetia 7.97 107 118 11055 3/1295" 40%. care 107652 LOT 7d 4L0 8d ee certs 128 220) a ee 
Peers 7.80 105 132.5 | 12355 | 1288 |........ 119¢ | 118.8e | 117.le | 166 148 128 
ioi8—acaary 8.28 112 145 11365. | 1439" )........ 126c 117260: 12118 Ads) ck el eos eee ays 
jee E 8.46 114 161 1420b | 13887 |........  140¢ 120.3e | 123.4e 363 | 170 146 
Aer ek 10.27 138 187 154764) 149010" |02.. ete 148c | 123.6d | 125.6b |......... 186 Fo can 
ei RN 11.62 157 204 1845b | 1971 |........ 178 | 186.1e | 139.8¢ | 818 212 166 
1918—January 12.42 167 206 2120b | 2056 |........ {97a 945240. 140 Sar cheer bellscacstcteeatellepee reece 
as 13.00 175 210 2446b | 2210 346.1 230c | 161.8e | 172.8e | 1467 Pry emer eat a) Bo 
Eerie atl 13.78 186 230 27 940s) 26GB tos ake eeotes PesetO7: Td jl es00.| eOb0 gialeee. tata 186 
MO ere 13.77 186 209 28907b 1) 2811 cases | 261c 180.0e | 190.9e 354 Bat eect ee be 
1920—January 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 | 245c¢ | 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251 
ebruary 15.70 212 7 EUS Sl emer tae 3195 B02 ON eel Rare aaneen eamarteats 445 QhG* var seca 
March 15.98 215 ye hcl sabe 3646 402 Soul SOEs | fe Wee ny 473 Pi) Fabio cies Prete 
April 15.99 215 235 8802b | 3852 AUS 2B ecto takers ree ae 488 266 CA Aah 
Mays), 16.65 224 DAG Si detects 3 4069 BS 34 ei alta iak Seyea hay ate 492 PHY Re a 
Julys nize |} 16.84 227 258 8898b | 4006 CD Wal yl hie ce 202.6e | 220.3e | 479 278) - 253 
August....| 16.42 221 DY je ont Peyra Be 4014 464 SNe ae fee toe ee 480 War 70 Wace eae) pate ees cc 
September.| 13.95 215 YAW fiat Ce weet geek 4373 YL a eae pees Peeper Md Kermit alba es l=, DEO Pats teaver 
October...| 15.83 213 270 4519b | 4517 BOE See saline eee Ge ce hae ole eee OTOP c Milacae e cmraere 
: November.| 15.32 206 291 exc hitghAl ROC CS BN bie ost iovacell untotexcin agri] enerevel obese tell opaeee terres le tekamataet Le PAIRS Sy Bl Be nape 
December .| 14.84 200 AV Aes | aerrercetie ABOU al cies y siclers Jorcteeet|ereeeees[ereeeee|eeeeeeees 253% ar alice Sern oes 
1921—January...| 14.48 195 Di Sis Nafecos sate BA QE io sce leecaroy oyacsral| tarsi Dipekeel | oN ere teen Re No vanemeeats 236 276 
263 4303 4109 214 
Country | Norway | Swepen | FinuanD |Gurmany| Sours New | Ausrra-| Inpia Unitep States | Mexico 
| | Arica | ZEALAND| LIA 
Foods | 2larticlee| Cost of | Costof | 18 foods | 59 foods | 49 foods 51 cities | Cost of 
living living groceries | Living | Federal 
——— —|— Gar ra — | —-—___ | ————_ Mass- | District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods | achu- 
| setts 
ESOC Rees ee Pat cui gira Min ah see Puan cael NE ec Bie access tasciciel alsl sha aleless QOG Fer es Bes a cs sia lenses ole tee nae tee tee areas 
CYT se CIN If SRI eh ea a HP As a ae a I, en ie DOOS OT. 2 iosn abe sid ascek arm 0 aid Mecschche Repaaell See polseecs iene mato 
ALS Mee hee NL I Re Can oP og SUN a a Bveil alloveyalieyal alee fic ieene, eke mista 1000 ODL Fa ore elemias le aaraiatemtere OST we Siam scccseetels 100 
LOT Sree ee Ly Seder eal a tavatersinls ole eiatone ae arellls em eapeta trys 1147 1037/ DEO har selerecie iors 100 LOD aio eines 
ck Re purte Ar | si aose Pan cYay'k cibiavare toons taronellcora%e Aueinle di LIST eee VOOO PNG et) eine 104 TOMS Ee os soe 
ENE? ers 100 100 100 Ae ieee eee oN ea OLO 1164 100 102 £02). e es 
1015 Jonas relay Sah Megyrics tots "Be sac a MM As i 8 12149 1190 12407 eee 103 102°9% |. o2-, oe 
ie ae ae a We FS eee eee | penta ayer ad] ave Taree voll asce > tereuan SAG ILS oe ea a6 1200 1522 108 100 LOD Leta tareeecaeae 
1916—January 143 Zoltar walls Beit. Molt cin eers 13129 1236 W504 peal Arcee 107 VOD). Vie aerate 
Seiten Als 160 Seat A el eet cel tae ae eT Ree ee acdlt PLSD 1516 110 111 109.85 lihoterccnces 
1917—Tanuary 2 ge ere AROS saa een Bie 14469 1359 1458 128 T1OS6S eae see 
bea oh 261 177 i ce i oper Wee hansen ey Woy 1470 116 146.285 |'9.129 3 liga aren 
{phe ianuary Lehre ei PA ES Sept ne SNe aS eae de 151lg 1427 1505 2. 160 144.6 169.14 
LY etc eoees 279 PA RE ie | eg, eS Hn pon ek Araneta Pe bl 3 1491 1523 121 167 155.1 162.62 
1919—January 279 SoO em ee kc erates. st, 1535 ASS Saran cares letters 185 167.5 190.78 
TUL Veer cranes 289 BLO Te | eee tere ee eek eeu 1574 1539) Seal a ee 155 190 171.5 179.03 
1920—January 295 298 Spt alba ae toad ae 2000 AGSSir eh cps 153 201 192.0 215.85 
ebruary 294 290 832.3 100 2115 1708 1892 154 200 190.8 220.52 
March... . 298 291 839.9 124 2074 1730 1903 151 200 193.4 223.66 
ADT aotinay 305 297 849.5 141 2074 PUSS, place. tee es 151 211 106. 3. ails, «a, re aera 
Mati. 2%'s 311 294 853.3 136 2131 1746 2054 159 215 200: S| rete 
Sah Veverat eres 319 297 911.0 143 2221 BI WE 6 Bell Se ores fe 170 219 202.6 229.37 
August.....] 333 208 991.0 127 2197 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
September..| 336 807 1031.8 127 2189 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October....| 340 306 1063.0 139 2217 1800 A Caen cee 165 198 194.9 227.76 
November..| 342 303 1085.0 139 Pease ite ae a4 1887 2170 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December..| 342 294 1103.2 1G eae a ee LOTS TPA 2143 Fi eke eras 178 183.9 215.56 
1921—January....| 334 283 1065 .4 LASV Wale etah os cai 1906 bas Retest ha eee a 172 179.6 215.38 
1012.7 1873 158 175.6 193.77 





























* Percentage of pricein July, 1914 a Calculated ‘rom annual index number. 6 Quarterbeginninginspecified month. c Previa ‘month 
e Average for April-September. d Average for October-March. {Four chief cities. | g Average for year. hk Number of com- 
modities varies from time to time. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitsp Kinepom Francs | [rary | Hotuanp| Swepsn pers 
WRIOA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Boardof | Econ- | Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi | Central _ .|Census & 
Dept. Trade 5 omist que Bureau of | Statistical) Statistics 
Générale Statistics fice | - Office 
No. of commodities}  271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899)1900-1909' 1900 {1901-1905)1867-1877| 1913 |1901-1910/1901-1905/1901-1910) 1913 1914 
UU Ae eee HLOCSi paca clos. 103.3 102.2 een teats ihe ae ede ae anerive ramen riees el eaicksr gece es Pere ieimeanee 
UGS eeeirtee tomers Ob SOR rece cee 90.7 87.6 GSR rae Ais retrace. INtaactyea artic aie eteirs biltechuayaibhcss«Fallaratacrgemeeys 
1900 oe Serer Rielle l OS: omic? ve. 100.0 110.5 Ui, PEN ieee Alpe a RS ard EES ote eR Geel Armee IARC Olin che 
LOCO oe ces W138 er ss 97.6 103.3 (ppt |e ten a OB eB ral alanis by Ine olatacaa Wiateal a arate Stamens 
1910 ee ta Sas 3 De) an ae ee 108.8 113.3 bhp REN See a etre TOS RDP oiikeeas rea an soe t omesreleate ah canter ees 
10) Ee eerie nts 135 Bal eieea ads 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 100° wa eee 
et 136.5 ell Sse eae See 119.0 Soe Dore cas wees 115.4 128.6 ie ioe sacle ramones 1000 
July aceiyes 134.6 120.0 117.2a | 116.6 SO eA ee Wethe ode tase 115.6 121.¢ L1G; G; Witenes 
A See VASO F eevee okies wrecrdee 136.5 OG hes ae tone 143.9 DE PY i FP Ae A cee cena 1109 
JULY Ss cents 150), 2alacctw eee 143.9a | 149.1 1 Ui etal ie etapa 163.7 164.4 | 1700 Laban ia seeccn 
HS a on L2G Rite sects. wiliecd ersesie coe 174.5 ba YO I a oi Ree a DV TR Vtg ra ey Fubar Me au 1229 
SU meee TSOLOC Res a oes 186.5 191.1 13055 laa 210.6 242.8 266a LSbas dishes 
1917—January ZL Ze lila le crest bolo d canate 225.1 159.8 s 249.2 SOO NON na ema lies cee s 1470 
July: een SAS ETO cg aN 3 248.0 254.4 E7620) | Soe eee 309.8 383.3 340a DAG it ae aoe 
(ois January 258.1 PA ayy (cael BE aaa es 262.9 1BOneu Nenccoees 361.6 AD GH Io aetemclewee emis 1663 
July. us 284.0 248.3 269.4a | 278.5 10351 7 oxen eos 389.9 540.6 4544 BS0 8) eles ate ea 
1919—January 286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 5 0 pes ae rks ere 401.8 ALOU Vevatcereerets 369 1799 
V8 erro 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 D06c4) alate sie ae 456.6 456.6 3494 320 1831 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 356.6 353.1 245.3 313.4 582.7 634.7 334 319 2360 
Aorileeicns 353.1 295.2 374.4 374.2 266.1 329.2 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
Mayas. lace 356.6 298.3 871.8 3727 260.0 323.4 635.9 830.3 339 SBP i lee ioaaee 
Vulycticcrs 846.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 805.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
August..... 330.2 274.4 379.4 352.0 353.5 298.9 579.5 795.9 330 B10 yeu eaicrsicsate 
September 326.6 254.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 295.1 607.7 832.2 328 OOZ =) Llknw ete ote 
October 317.6 242.1 377.5 326.0 239.9 290.1 681.5 834.3 323 346 2563 
November. .| 304.2 By! 364.4 299.7 223.8 257.7 632.0 829.1 297 Bob ele acre ale 
cakeinag ah 200.5 221.6 352.2 269.3 207.2 240.3 502.6 800.6 266 OG Mee nena 
1921—January. . 281.3 QT Qn. octane 255.3 197.2 214.7 OL Oe ibatesa ects 243 267 a 
February. . 270.1 18s rae: 235.8 183.0 194.4 ASG r Sita ete.tontantee 229 AA cake iM Wn eS SP 
March..... 263.1 190EOY Nie ae. 231.7 177.2 189.3 BB: Qa eee ee ae Shabeuh er QB TE Ai le Ser erasers 
Aptilyesss. - 253.7 TSO Nas een 224.0 169.8 189.4 ROW BRON ae oA ae Mica Ne teaver Da eae setters 
Mayo cera PE LPS «eset SOULE Olen Oe RRC 223 .2 TG2 eater, ccctare wcsloe S71 GB ee | Sree eoitiites & ctuemne Papeete ate Bs Lite, arttetet coe 
Janel... DE OPAL aI § SSRIS Se hi RR A Ae a) eR UB os a DA OPM a a epar sven rec Sees eI PN ene or asda 
Country Eerr New | Austra-; Inpia JAPAN Unitap STaTzs 
ZEALAND LIA ¥ 
Authority Govern- |Common-; Dept. of | Bank | Bureau | Federal | } 
Dept ment | wealth of of of Labour| Reserve | Annalist _ Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statis- | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics); Japan | Statistics} Board | street 
tics Iclan iclan te, 
No. of commodities DELS tre cnc 92 75 25 96 200 22 
| a seas to eo eee 
Base period... civic li oa 0025s 1909-1913 1911 ‘July, 1914 TS90H1BOO) Ss ies. lee eee tens soe sae 
SG ORR etre, cin Misienettes oreallichert clea eis LOGS enantio. ace 109 202 iis tae se) 90.878 43,4 
ESO ae error too ill cress ovis al cl cteies ahem MOOR eect ree ttceil se tee ee 94.604 | 6.4846 | 81.251 42.0 
AQUDR Eee elles set te «5: «ad BOE Ns esrets cetahe artis o.0cs 99.388 | 7.8839 | 93.355 44.2 
RODS cee rte eater Waisionts ates ulsledoee tas QUO myc ccupeestall cnet eats 110.652 | 8.0987 | 99.315 47.3 
O10 Arar teeanee sles 984 OUR SP Ritaide cel inci ee 137.172 | 8.9981 | 121.301 59.3 
AOR eae ae aad bes a ci 1051 TOSB To eene ee: 139.980 | 9.2076 | 118.578 58.1 
1914—-January....|......... 10455 TOSOD Ss)hos, eo aeelhrtie tis esl 142.452 8.8857 | 124.528 58.2 
ATE erat CRS ee aN ele 1073) 1185) 100 144.879 | 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
1915—January....|......... 1323b LBRO). alitarateeeies enone sone 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
JULY Saas. ah 102a 1403) 18220 as eee 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 | 64.4 
1916—January....|......... 14505 TSOQD AAS oR eee leebine ees 153.68 | 10.9163 | 137:666 65.6 
duly ores 1240 1593b T5050 Sli mosere a ee 170.11 11.5294 | 175.142 1 1,9 
1017 January. SA ORS coe es 1684 TD250 Sa aeaer ek eh a. s s 208.88 | 13.7277 | 169.562 | [87.4 
a ois 1684 18945 LFABOV En ert tees 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 116.4 
1918 Sancaey SEM ahd he 1677 SOLO IERIE os halla «s coceetsi> 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 | 118.9 
Aivt nuh ps poets 207a 1808 TOSS etic cones 985.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 | 123.3 
1919—January SN ee iste oe 1888 1Q59FF | Wet ae 299.142 | 18.5348 | 230.146 119.7 
UL Var ceimiss 2254 1788 O08 ee clin oye cere 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 | 127.9 
1920—January 318 1999 2311 218 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
ADPiT a ees 808 2153 2478 200 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
May? siios: 293 2167 2567 210 321.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 155.4 
nUTDLV secs oe ro 283 2262 2671 209 307.680 | 19.3528 | 260.414 141.9 
August..... 279 2261 2692 209 305.893 | 18.8273 | 252.288 125.8 
September 299 2267 2618 208 267.657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 | 118.5 
October....| 300 2291 2450 206 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 106.9 
November..| 287 2247 2371 194 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 | 95.7 
December..| 238 2249 2245 180 204.769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 | 86.0 
1921—January....|......... 2233 22383 «=| «+4178 195.647 | 12.6631 | 198.600 | 81.9 
February Pe erectetate dt Me eesti se AE Bee cab eat = staan eee oa 8 186.939 | 12.8689 | 185.822 | 78.8 
Ea rchee cam ent See Etre At Albee ontteiettertaate ake «aRMalis eesesas old 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181.921 80.8 
ORS ome CME ee MMe oobi sl eetits sot lo bo veal telivaee seiaee 191.511 | 11.3749 | 174.404 | 76.1 
Nig yer eaa eee  eeeacae oteitereertreas niet allioiangied releeilineawelsa us 171.755 | 10.8208 | 166.658 |....... ae 
eM ING Stat ie Rae CTE TT AE SNe cates een SSN kt. 0. mead Sige leg) pete oles 163.8218) 10.6169 )$165.955 t......... 


a Average for year. 6 Quarter beginning in specified month, 

















c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909: 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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articles of food, reached the highest 
point in June and July, 1920. Down to 
February, 1921, the decline from this 
point was about 28 per cent. 


The following table issued by the 


United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, shows the increase in the cost of 
living in the United States from 1913 
to May, 1921. These figures are aver- 
ages based on the prices secured in 32 
cities. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 






































Per cent 
of total 
Item of expen- | 
expenditure diture 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 
Foods re 38.2 5; OF to. Oj <2ee0 
Clothing: .. £5. 16.6 1.04% 4.7)" F206 0 
HOUsINg Hoses. 13.4 oe 15) ees 
Fuel and Light. eas 1.0 1.0 8.4 
Furniture and 
Furnishings. . Sed A. OPEL. Go 2ZeeS 
Miscellaneous. .| 21.3 3.0 7.4) 13.3 
POCO, oe. 100.0 BOs 0. Lip isns 





—_ 











Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 














Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec.,| May, 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 




















57.0) 8Z-0| . $4.0] 97,0) 11970) .. 78.0 ae 
49.1| 105.3] 114.5) 168.7| 187.5) 158.5) 122.6 

Al« 92] 1450). 2553) "34290) Sty) 450.0 
94.1; 47.9} 45.6) 56.8] 71.9) 94.9) 81.6 


50.6| 113.6] 125.1} 163.5) 192.7| 185.4) 147.7 
40.5) 65.8! 73.2} 90.2) 101.4) 108.2) 108.8 


42.4, 74.4] 77.3} 99.3] 116.5) 100.4) 380.4 












































**No change. 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Australia wholesale prices began 
to fall in August, 1920. 


In Belgium the level of retail. prices 
according to the official index numbers 
of 56 commodities, was about 9 per 
cent lower in February, 1921, than at the 
highest point in October, 1920; the 
weighted index numbers of 22 food 
items showed a decrease of less than 
7 per cent for the same period. 


In India and Japan wholesale prices 
began to fall in the first half of 1920. 


In Norway the highest point in whole- 
sale prices was reached in September, 


1920, and up to February, 1921, the drop © 


was about 25 per cent. The figures for 
retail food prices in Norway for Janu- 


ary, 1921, showed a decline from those 
| | 


for December, 1920, and retail fuel prices 
showed a decided drop during the same 
period... 

In South Africa a fall in wholesale 
prices began in October, 1920. The 
index numbers of retail prices of 18 foods 
for 9 towns in South Africa reached their 
highest level in July, 1920, declined 
somewhat, and rose again to nearly the 
same point in October, the second drop 
then commencing. 

In Switzerland monthly figures pub- 
lished by the Union of Swiss Co-oper- 
ative Societies in the 23 large towns, 
and based on the average consumption 
of a working-class family, in food, 
lighting and heating materials, showed 
a decrease in February, 1921, of about 


9 per cent from the prices of October, ' 


1920. The fall in food items was in 
about the same proportion. 


Juny, 1921 


EE et ee 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE two legal decisions summarized 
below have reference to cases of 


Workmen’s Compensation in the pro- 
vinee of Saskatchewan and Quebec. 


A warehouse in connection with a retail business falls within scope of Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A workman employed by a retail fur- 
niture dealer of Regina was injured 
when at work in a building, .a part of 
which was rented by his employer for 
storage purposes. He brought an action 
for damages against his employer under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Saskatchewan. The accident was due to 
an elevator being out of repair, a cir- 
cumstance of which the employee was 
ignorant. The trial judge found that 
the building where the accident occurred 
was not a warehouse in the meaning of 
the Act and did not apply in this ease. 
He therefore dismissed the action with 
costs. The plaintiff appealed to the 
Court of Appeal. In the judgment of 
the Court the definition of a factory 
contained in the Act to which the Act 
applhed was quoted. This included, 
among other places, warehouses where 
goods or materials are stored. The case 
of the respondent rested upon English 
decisions in which it was held that 
‘“‘warehouse’’ did not apply to a build- 
ing used as a place for storing articles 


pending their sale in a retail shop. It 
was pointed out by the Court, however, 
that the British Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897, enacts that ‘‘factory”’ 
shall have the same meaning as in The 
Factory and Workshop Acts 1871 to 
1891, and in order to arrive at the mean- 


ing of ‘‘warehouse’’ the English Courts 


would quite properly consider the scope 
and object of the various Acts referred 
to. In Saskatchewan they were not con- 
fronted with any such question, and they 
were not required to interpret this Act 
in the light of other legislation. The 
Court could not see any reason for draw- 
ing any distinction under the Saskat- 
chewan Act between a warehouse used 
in connection with a retail business and 
one used in connection with a wholesale 
business. 


The appeal was allowed with costs and 
the case was referred back to the trial 
judge for assessment of compensation. 
(Saskatchewan — Weisbrot vs. Rein- 
horn.) | 


Under Quebec law an unguarded machine does not in itself make employer responsible 
for accidents 


An employee in a tool factory suffered 
the loss of two fingers when working on 
~ amachine. He brought an action against 
the company employing him for $5,482 


damages on the grounds of negligence, 
claiming that the machine which injured 
him was unguarded contrary to the rules 
of prudence and that the employee who 
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put the machine in motion was intoxic- 
ated. The defendant company denied 
these allegations and further alleged 
that the accident was due to the plain- 
tiff’s own lack of care and skill, that it 
was an act of negligence on his part to 
place his hand where he did, and that 
he had voluntarily exposed himself to 
a danger he knew and understood and 
was alone responsible for the conse- 
quences. E 

The Superior Court at Montreal dis- 
missed the action of the plaintiff on the 
grounds that he had failed to establish 
that the accident was due to any fault 
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rd 


or negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant company or its employees, the 
proof that in other similar factories the 
same apparatus is surrounded with a 
euard does not in itself constitute a fault 
such as to render the defendant respon- 
sible, and that even if the person em- 
ployed to set the apparatus In move- 
ment was under the influence of liquor 
at the time of the accident there was 
no proof that his condition was the cause 
of the accident or that his condition was 
known to any one in authority. (Quebec 
—Adams vs. The Modern Tool Manu- 
facturing Company.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 





This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
articles on the general 
peltGon work of the Department of 
Labour, on the action taken by various 
countries with respect to the conventions 
and recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences, and on the 
eighth meeting of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, re- 
cently held at Stockholm. Among other 
articles in this issue that might be men- 
tioned is one describing typical methods 
of wage payment, and one dealing with 
apprenticeship in the United States. 


The mopth 
in brief 


At the beginning of July unemploy- 
ment among trade unions was 13.15 per 
cent of the total membership as com- 
pared with 15.46 per cent at the begin- 
ning of June, and 2.14 per cent at the 
beginning of ‘July, 1920. Many of the 
unions reported also a large percentage 
of their members as working on short 
time. According to returns received 
from some 5,000 firms employment con- 
ditions during July showed moderate im- 
provement, although a certain amount of 
fluctuation resulted from shut-downs and 
subsequent re-opening of railway shops. 
Employment for the month was striking- 
ly less favourable than during the same 
period in 1920. | 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods continued to decline, 
averaging $10.98 at the beginning of 


July as compared with $11.16 for June; 
$16.84 for July, 1920; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. The index number of whole- 
sale prices for July fell to 238.6 as com- 
pared with 242.6 for June; 346.8 for 
July, 1920; and 134.6 for July, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during July was less than during 
either June, 1921, or July, 1920. There 
were in existence during the month 32 
strikes involving 7,662 workpeople and 
resulting in an estimated time loss of 
108,554 working days. At the end of 
the month there were on record 24 strikes 
involving about 3,743 workpeople. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the July the Department re- 
Industrial ceived a report from the 
Disputes Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed to deal with a 


dispute between the As- 
sociation of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries, Hamilton Branch, 
and men of various trades in the build- 
ing industry in Hamilton and district, 
members of the Hamilton Building 
Trades Council. 


Hight applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards and a chair- 
man was appointed in connection with a 
Board which had been established during 
the preceding month. 
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At a joint conference 
of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries con- 
vened on the invitation 
of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in accordance with a request re- 
ceived from the National Joint Con- 
ference Board of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries held in Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921, the Minister of Labour 
was requested to co-operate in the estab- 
lishing of Local Joint Councils of the 
Building Industry throughout the coun- 
try. Acting on this request, the Depart- 
ment of Labour despatched one of its 
officials to Western Canada to render 
whatever assistance was possible in this 
connection. The results obtained to date 
have been very gratifying, and at present 
Joint Committees of the Building and 
Construction Association, and the Trades 
Unions connected with the industry are 
drafting constitutions. for Local Joint 
Industrial Councils in the following 
cities :— Vancouver, B.C., Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon and Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Preliminary meetings have 
also been held in Regina, Sask., and Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Further crea- 
tion of Joint 
Industrial 
Councils 


It might also be interesting to note 
that a Joint Committee of employers and 
employees of the Printing Trades is 
drafting a Constitution for a similar or- 
ganization for that industry in Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and in all probability another 
Council of the Printing Trades will be 
inaugurated in the near future in Re- 
gina, Sask. 


Workmen’s The Dominion-Provin- 
Compensation cial Commission on Uni- 
Acts and border formity of Labour Laws, 
industries ’ which met at Ottawa in 

April, 1920, recom- 
mended among other things a uniform 
system for the administration of Work- 
men’s Compensation for accidents, with 
a uniform scale of compensation and the 
extension of the scope of the Compensa- 
tion Acts. This lack of uniformity is 
especially disadvantageous in the ease 
of industries situated near the boundary 
of two provinces, whose laws differ in 
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these respects. For example, if a work- 
man residing in the province of Quebec 
is injured while at work in Ontario, he 
or his dependant, in case of death, is 
only entitled to receive from the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board the 
sum to which he would have been entitled 
if the accident had occurred in Quebee, 
where the scale of remuneration is lower 
than in the neighbouring province, al- 
though the employer pays to the Ontario 
Board the full quota covering all his 
employees. The Trades and Labour 
Council of Hull, Quebec, recently passed 
a resolution urging the Dominion Trades 
and Labour Congress to try to secure 
uniform workmen’s compensation laws 
throughout the Dominion. The matter 
has also been taken up with the provin- 
cial authorities of Quebec by the firm 
of J. R. Booth, Limited, lumbermen and 
paper manufacturers of Ottawa, many 
of whose employees are thus discrimin- 
ated against on account of their residing 
in Hull, in the Province of Quebec. It 
is understood that a new workmen’s com- 
pensation law in Quebec is in contem- 
plation, and it is stated that in the mean- 
time the Quebec Government is taking 
steps with a view to securing the co- 
operation of the Ontario authorities in. 
bringing about a more satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 


The question of a re- 
duction in wages was 
recently brought before 
the Works Council of. 
the International Harvester Company at 
Hamilton, Ont. Five members of -the 
Council selected from the employee re- 
presentatives were appointed to investi- 
gate the books and records of the Com- 
pany and every means was placed at 
their disposal to obtain all the facts and 
figures they desired. After the in- 
vestigation they reported as follows: 
‘“We, the employee representatives, find 
that owing to the lack of orders on 
account of high cost of machines and 
large stock on hand, the company’s pro- 
posed reduction of 20 per cent on day 
and piece rates, and 10 per cent on 


Wage reduction 
endorsed by 
Works Council 
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salaries, seems necessary, and wish to 
go on record as regretfully accepting 
same in hope that the plant may be kept 
running. After carefully reviewing the 
reductions made so far, and the further 
reductions necessary to meet the ob- 
jective asked for, and having tried in 
every way without success, to find some 
other way of accomplishing the result, 
we endorse the present method of re- 
ducing the day and piece work rates in 
force November, 1920, until a total re- 
duction of 20 per cent is reached.’’ 


International In accordance with a 
Committee on suggestion adopted at . 
Industrial the First International 
Hygiene Labour Conference at 


Washington, the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Office has taken steps to form an Ad- 
visory Committee of experts on questions 
of industrial hygiene. The governments 
of Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland have 
each been requested by it to nominate 
as a member of this Advisory Committee 
one of its health inspectors or factory 
inspectors. The members of the Com- 
mittee in the various countries will keep 
in touch with the International Labour 
Office and its Industrial Hygiene section 
by correspondence; the Committee will 
meet when convened by the Governing 
Body, preferably on the occasion of the 
International Labour Conference. The 
Committee will regularly address reports 
on its work to the Governing Body. 


British Trade In the issues of the 
Union Guild LasourR GazeTTe for 
Councilformed April and September, 

1920, (pp. 424 and 1109) 
some account was given of the forma- 
tion of a building trades guild at Man- 
chester and elsewhere in England. At 
a meeting in Manchester on June 11 
last, Mr. S. G. Hobson, who is said to 
be the originator of the scheme, stated 
that the building guild had already com- 
pleted over £250,000 worth of work, and 
had in hand contracts to the value of 
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two million pounds. He claimed that the 
guilds had saved large sums to the com- 
munity, and stated that no adverse critic- 
ism of the work which had been done had 
come from either the Government or the 
local authorities. At the same meeting, 
which was attended by 3800 delegates of 
trade unions and representatives of 20 
trades councils in the north-western 
counties of England, it was decided to 
form a Trade Union Guild Council with 
the object of promoting guilds, and of 
obtaining industrial control by means of 
guilds. Mr. Hobson pointed out that 
the guilds must remain a part of the 
labour movement, and resist the tempta- 
tion to become a commercial organiza- 
tion. They would make no profits, and 
by the terms of their constitution they 
were not allowed to distribute any divi- 
dends. The Ministry of Health having 
recently insisted that the Building Guilds 
proceed by ordinary commercial con- 
tract, that is, by making lump sum 
tenders, it was declared that the Guild 
regards this rule as directly opposed to 
the principles of their organization. 


It was officially stated 
in the British House of 
Commons on July 5, ~ 
that the charges falling 
on the Exchequer as a 
result of the measures taken by the 
Government in connection with the coal 
stoppage so far as they could be esti- 
mated at present were approximately: 
Defence force, army reserve, etc., £7,- 
000,000; Navy, £1,225,000; Air force, 
£330,000; Civil emergency organization, 
£300,000; Subsidy to the coal industry, 
£10,000,000. The increased amount pay- 
able under the state guarantee to the 
railways as a result of the dispute, was 
estimated as at least £10,000,000. 


Cost to the 
British Govern- 
ment of the 
coal dispute 


In the June issue of 
men abandon che LABOUR GAZETTE, on 
claim to share page 756, reference was 
in management made to the agreement 

between the British rail- 
way companies and the railwaymen’s 
unions providing for the creation of joint 


British railway- 
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industrial councils. It was stated that 
the leaders of the men had withdrawn 
their demand for representation on the 
boards of directors of the railways in 


favour of joint councils of officers and 
elected employees. In a debate in the 
House of Commons on the second read- 
ing of the Railways Bill on May 26, the 
Minister of Transport said that as the 
railway undertakings were not ordinary 
industrial concerns but owed their mono- 
poly to the government and had their 
prices fixed not by competition but by 
legislation, the government had approved 
the request of representatives of Labour 


that workmen should be included in the’ 


directorates. ‘‘Labour, however,’’ he 
stated, ‘‘has deliberately surrendered the 
offer of the government included in this 
Bill for the inclusion of working men 
directors on the boards. The govern- 
ment think that they have made a mis- 
take—that both the workmen and the 
companies have made a mistake—but 
they have settled this matter between 
themselves. ’’ 


At a conference of the Labour party 
Mr. C. T. Cramp, Industrial Secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
explained the position of the railway 
unions with regard to this question. He 
said that when the railway unions had 
made this demand for representation on 
the directorate they believed there would 
be national ownership of the railways 
-and not a continuation of private owner- 
ship. The value of representation on 
boards of directors under private owner- 
ship they believed would be reduced al- 
most to nil. They recognized that if they 
had one, two or three men elected by 
their fellows to take part on a board of 
directors where the great majority con- 
sisted of representatives of private rail- 
way companies, the railwaymen’s repre- 
sentatives were not merely impotent 
in a helpless minority, but they were 
liable to be misjudged by those who 
elected them because they became parties 
to decisions which by no means re- 
presented their opinions or desires. 
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Agreement in An agreement, which 


New York was described by Mr. 
clothing in- Sidney Hillman, the 
dustry union president, as ‘‘the 


most constructive agree- 
ment ever entered into by the New York 
clothing market’’, was concluded on 
June 2 by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the clothing 
manufacturers’ association, bringing to 
an end a strike of 24 weeks’ duration in 
the men’s clothing industry of New 
York. The chief points in the agreement 
are as follows: 


(1) The principle of the union shop 
to prevail; (2) hours of work to be 44 
per week; (3) standards of production 
in each shop group to be determined by 
representatives of the union and the em- 
ployers; (4) wages to be determined 
by a joint committee of the union and 
the association; (5) the relations be- 
tween the union, the association and 
the contractors to be worked out by a _ 
joint commission; (6) a general redue- 
tion of 15 per cent in wages except for 
cutters, to be agreed to; (7) adminis- 
tration of the new agreement to be vested 
in a board of arbitration composed of 
three members, namely, one union and 
one association representative, and an 
impartial chairman chosen jointly by 
the other two members. *s 


An agreement has re- 
ment dockyards cently been concluded 
to be rented between the Italian Govy- 
to werkers ernment and the Amal- 

gamated Union of Co- 
operative Societies of Workmen and the 
Metal Workers’ Union whereby the 
State pledges itself to rent to these asso- 
ciations two government. dockyards and 
three arms factories which the associa- 
tions will adapt for the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery, railway -ma- 
terial, ete. The joint programme of the 
associations, it is understood, is to stimu- 
late the co-operative movement among 
the metal workers, and to improve the 
material and moral condition of all metal 
workers belonging to the Metal Workers’ 
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Union. Production will be improved to 
the highest possible degree by study and 
development to render each society 
within the amalgamated co-operative as- 
sociation capable of producing the ma- 
terial required by the others. The 
highest wage rates paid by private con- 
eerns will be paid by the co-operative as- 
sociation to its members, and bonuses will 
be given for production. An annual 
division of the profits among the whole 
working staff is stated to be under con- 
sideration. 


Among the meetings 
and conventions of or- 
ganized labour affecting trade unionists 
in Canada, which will take place during 
the month of September, are the follow- 
ing: 


Jottings 


Canadian Federation of Labour, at 
Montreal, Que., September 12. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Fed- 
eration, at Ottawa, Ont. 


Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers, at Montreal, Que., September 1-3. 


United Mine Workers of America, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 20. 


International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical workers, at St. Louis, Mo., Septem- 
ber 19. 


Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees, at 
Atlanta, Ga., September 12. 


United Textile Workers of America, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., September 12. 


United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, at Chicago, Ill., September 
12. 


International Association 
_ Fighters, at Columbus, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 12. 


Metal Polishers’ International Union, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 19. 


International Steel Plate Transferrers’ 
Association, September 4. 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, at Dallas, 
Texas, September 9. 


United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, at Provid- 
ence, R.I., September 19. 


The Department of Labour has com- 
menced the publication of ‘‘Hmploy- 
ment’’ a bi-weekly bulletin of the Km- 
ployment Service of Canada, the first 
issue having appeared on August 1. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Em- 
ployment Service Council of Canada will 
be held at Ottawa, August 31-September 
2. The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
International Association of Public Hm- 
ployment Services, formerly the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Employment 
Offices; will be held at Buffalo, Septem- 
ber 7-9. 


During the month of September, the 
advisory committee under the Factories 
Act of Alberta will hold conferences on 
the minimum wage with representatives 
of employers and employees at Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Calgary and Ed- 
monton. Three employers and three em- 
ployees will represent each division. 
Further information ean be supplied by 
the secretary, Mrs. M. Lewis, Qu’Appelle 
Building, Edmonton. 


The city of Calgary has adopted a 
system of group insurance for its em- 
ployees which became effective on June 
1. About 700 employees are covered in 
the sick benefit fund and the same num- 
ber in the life policy. The city pays 40 
per cent and the employees 60 per cent 
of the policy, 50 cents being deducted 
per month from the employees’ salaries 
or wages. The provisions of the policy 
assure $1,000 to an employee at death 
and provide for all sickness and quaran- 
tine with payment for 10 weeks or 60 
days, 80 per cent of the present salary 
or wages being given. A maximum 
amount of $100 is payable for each of 
the following: hospital fees, operations, 
and medical fees. 
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A meeting of the Commission on the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act of Ontario was 
held at Toronto in July. One hundred 
and fifty cases were re-considered, and 
o0 new cases were taken up. It is stated 
that five or six new cases are investigated 
and added to the payroll every day, and 
there are at present over 2,000 mothers 
receiving allowances under the Act, and 
upwards of $84,000 a month is being 
paid out. In some eases the allowance 
has been discontinued where the mothers 
proved to be immoral, cruel or impro- 
vident, as the allowance is considered a 
salary from the government to enable 
the mother to make good citizens of her 
children. 


Regulations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Manitoba approved 
by order-in-council and brought into 
force on July 20, require every employee 
with more than ten workmen to keep 
at his place of employment a First Aid 
kit, the quantity of materials in the kit 
to be graded according to the number 
of employees. Every employeer must 
provide and maintain a First Aid room, 
if he has 100 or more workmen, or if 
he has 50 or more workmen five miles 
from a hospital. A minimum first aid 
kit must accompany the crew of every 
railroad train and vessel. 


The province of Quebee has sent sev- 
eral young men to Sweden to study 
forest practice. An article by Mr. Ed- 
ward Beck, in the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine states that education plays an 
important part in Swedish forestry. The 
Swedish government spares no expense 
in educating and training picked men 
for forest work in both its higher and its 
less important branches. A college of 
forestry has been in existence since 1828, 
providing a three year course in prac- 
tical and theoretical forestry. The State 
also maintains eleven schools of lesser 
grade throughout the country, chiefly for 
the training of forest rangers, the course 
lasting one year. 


The United States Congress has 
recently passed a bill limiting im- 
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migration of persons of each nationa- 
lity to three per cent per year until 
June, 1922, of the number of foreign 
born persons of such nationality re- 
sident in the United States as deter- 
mined by the census of 1910. 


A labour bank is being organized 
at Philadelphia, Pa., with an authorized 
capital of 5,000,000 shares at a par value 
of $20 each. It is stated that this bank 
is designed to form a trust to receive 
on deposit the savings of wage earners 
throughout the country, and ‘‘to keep 
labour’s savings and the earnings of the 
Savers in the hands of labour where it 
cannot be used against the workers who 
produced it.’’ The creation of labour 
bank at Chicago by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and elsewhere by 
other labour bodies has been noted in 
previous issues of the Lasour GaAzerve. 


A Mining Danger Research Board has 
recently been appointed in Great Britain 
to direct generally the work of the Mines 
Department into the causes of mining 
dangers, and to undertake the re-organ- 
ization of the existing arrangements for — 
carrying out such work at the Mines 
Department Experimental Station. 


A new department has been organized 
at the India Office in London for dealing 
with labour and industry. It has two 
branches, a general division which will 
consider all labour and industrial ques- 
tions in regard to India, and another 
division which will deal with such ques- 
tions in regard to labour and industry 
which arise from the admission of 
India as a separate member of the 
League of Nations, including Indian im- 
migration rights in the Dominions. 


Germany has established a system for 
the compulsory training of women in 
general house work and in the work of 
children’s nurses, dressmakers, wait- 
resses, typists and secretaries. All wo- 
men must pass through beginners’ classes, 
and women up to 35 years of age who 
are in receipt of an unemployment allow- 
ance must attend one of the courses or 
forfeit the allowance. 


race 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DURING JULY, 1921 





I.—General Review 


During the month a continued mode- 
rate increase was noted in the volume 
of employment in Can- 
ada. At the end of the 
“month, however, the 
situation was only on a 
par with that at the beginning of the 
year, indicating a fair amount of re- 
covery from the low level in April, but 
still decidedly below that of the corre- 
sponding” period in 1920. Ontario and 
Quebec reflected the uncertain move- 
ments in the iron and steel group due 
to shutdowns and reopenings in railway 
shops. These provinces showed upward 
movements in railway construction and 
maintenance, railway transportation and 
pulp and paper, but saw-mills and wood- 
working industries showed a tendency 
toward lessened activity. In the Mari- 
time provinces there were no unusual 
movements, the tendency being favour- 
able in the majority of industries. The 
western provinces experienced increased 
activity in railway construction and 
maintenance and in railway transporta- 
tion. In British Columbia there was 
little change in the situation apart from 
an increase of activity in lumber mills. 
Compared with the base week in Jan- 
-uary, 1920, the majority of industries 
showed a much less favourable situation, 
those chiefly affected being building con- 
truction, rubber products and iron and 
steel products. 


The Labour 
Market 


The industries which showed the great- 
est improvement over the previous month 
were railway transportation and railway 
construction. Manufacturing as a whole 
showed moderate gains. Meat-packing 
and dairying establishments in Manitoba 
and Ontario showed a larger volume of 
business. In the iron and steel indus- 
tries there was some slackness in agri- 
cultural implements and heating ap- 
plianeces and in sheet-metal and _ tool- 
making plants. The leather industry in 


Ontario and Quebec improved comewhat, 
more especially in boot and shoe manu- 
facturing. The pulp and paper industry 
also expanded slightly; more especially 
in Quebec. There was little change in 
the rubber products industry. The tex- 
tile industry also showed little change, 
although there was slightly less employ- 
ment in garment and personal furnish- 
ings factories. Small expansions in 
hosiery, knit goods and headwear firms 
partially offset the latter. In logging 
the downward movement of the previous 
month was checked considerably, due 
largely to increased activity in British 
Columbia saw-mills. Mining in general 
made small advances; coal mining in 
Alberta , experienced the largest in- 
ereases. Ontario and the Prairie pro- 
vinees featured a noticeable increase in 
railway transportation. Water trans- 
portation fluctuated between districts, 
with a tendency toward lessened activity 
at Upper St. Lawrence ports. Building 
construction on the whole showed very 
little increase in volume; the most notice- 
able advances were made in the Prairie 
provinces. Railway construction and 
maintenance was much more favourably 
situated than in the previous month. The 
increases in this line were absorbed main- 
ly by Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie 
provinces. 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during July was less than 
during either June, 
1921, or July, 1920. 
_ There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
32 strikes, involving about 7,662 work- 
people and resulting in an estimated 
time loss of 103,554 working days, as 
compared with 44 strikes, 8,083 work- 
people and 161,910 working days in 
June, 1921; and 59 strikes, 10,016 work- 
people and 137,841 working days in 
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July, 1920. On July 1, there were on 
record 27 strikes affecting 6,039 work- 
people. Five strikes were reported as 
having commenced during July, as com- 
pared with 17 during June, 1921. Six 
of the strikes commencing prior to July 
and two of the strikes commencing dur- 
ing July were reported terminated, 
leaving 24 strikes, involving about 3,- 
743 workpeople on record at the end of 
the month. 


In prices the movement continued 
downward. The chief decreases in whole- 
Sale prices appeared in 
eattle and beef, fresh 
fish, sugar and molasses, 
and in metals. Marked recoveries oc- 
curred, however, in hay, hogs and hog 
products, cheese, butter and eggs, and in 
raw furs. In grains, wheat and oats 
were down while corn, barley, and flax- 
seed advanced slightly. In miscellane- 
ous foods beans, oranges, canned veget- 
ables, and bread stuffs were lower, but 
the rest of the group remained steady. 
Jn textiles, cottons were slightly higher 


Prices 


Ii.—Industries 


Logging 


Logging in Quebee districts on the 
whole showed a continuance of the sea- 
sonal decline. Firms at Louisville, Hull 
and LaTuque showed considerable slack- 
ening, while other at River Desert and 
St. Jovite changed very little. At Three 
Rivers there was a local expansion in 
' this industry. The situation was much 
the same in Ontario; at Fort Frances, 
Haileybury, Midland and Ottawa many 
employees were let out, but at Blind 
River, Brayside, Nesterville, and Pem- 
broke there was practically no change. 
In British Columbia camps there was 
Some improvement, more especially at 
Alert Bay. An exception was the camp 
at Headquarters. Timber of all species 
sealed in the Province in the month of 
June totalled 1,739,460 feet as compared 
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while silks showed a small decline. The 
departmental index number of wholesale 
prices stood at 238.6 for July as com- 
pared with 242.6 for June; 346.8 for 
July, 1920; 294.0 for July, 1919; and 
134.6 for July, 1914, 


In retail prices nearly all the items 
in the budget were slightly lower, the 
chief decreases being in beef, rib roast, 
lard, cheese, and sugar. Eggs advanced 
about 4.5¢. per dozen with smaller in- 
creases in evaporated apples and prunes. 
A small decline occurred in fuel and 
lighting but rentals advanced somewhat 
on the average. The average cost of a 
weekly family budget covering: 29 foods 
in sixty cities was $10.98 at the begin- 
ning of July as compared with $11.16 
for June; $16.84 for July, 1920; $13.77 
for July, 1919; and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
The total ais budget of foods, fuel 
and lighting, and rent in July amounted 
to $21.55 as compared with $21.74 in 
June; $26.92 in July, 1920; $22.02 in 
July, "1919; $20.66 in July, "1918; and 
$14.17 in July, 1914. 


= 


and Trades. 


with 1,700,497 feet in May, Douglas fir 
predominating. 


Mining 


Coal mining on the whole made gains - 
over. previous months, Alberta fields 
being more favourably affected than 
others. Only minor increases in activity 
were displayed by British Columbia fields. 
The Maritime provinces made consider- 
ably larger additions to staffs than. the 
Western provinces, but because of the 
general slackness in the demand for coal 
considerable short time is predicted for 
the mines at Glace Bay and Sydney. 
Metalliferous mining made small ad- 
vances, chiefly in Ontario gold properties 
and British Columbia silver-lead-zine 
fields. Quarrying was favourably affect- 
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ed in Ontario and New Brunswick to 
about the same extent in each case. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Sugar refining at Dartmouth and St. 
John experienced slightly greater ac- 
tivity during the month, 
partly due to the sea- 
sonal demand from fruit 
canneries. Chocolate 
making at Halifax and St. Stephen show- 
ed a less favourable situation. Meat 
packing firms in Hull and Montreal re- 
ported increases in staff. Biscuit and 
eandy firms in Montreal varied, some 
showing better conditions, but others re- 
porting fewer workers engaged. Sugar 
refining in Montreal was considerably 
more active and the same was true of 
flour and cereal mills. Dairying estab- 
lishments in Ontario reported consider- 
ably better business, notably in Toronto, 
Ottawa and Peterborough districts. 
Meat packing plants in Toronto on the 
whole showed gains, with some minor 
exceptions. Candy, chocolate and biscuit 
mnaufacturing at Brantford and in some 
London and Toronto plants was slacker, 
but other firms in Toronto and London 
reported improved conditions. Sugar 
refining at Wallaceburg was consider- 
ably brisker; the plant at Kitchener 
remained closed. Flour and cereal mills 
at Keewatin, Peterborough and Port Col- 
borne registered little change. Starch 
mills at Cardinal and Fort William 
added to their working forces. The 
usual seasonal increase in fruit and 
vegetable eanning continued, activity 
being especially marked in the Leaming- 
ton district. Meat packing plants in 
Calgary and Edmonton showed little 
ehange, but in Winnipeg and Elmwood 
staffs were inereased. Dairying estab- 
lishments in the Prairie provinces gen- 
erally showed practically no change. 
Flour and grain establishments in Win- 
nipeg varied but the general tendency 
was toward improvement. At Moose 
Jaw flour milling was favourably affect- 
ed. Sugar refining at Vancouver re- 
flected the seasonal demand from the 
canneries. 


Foop 
PRODUCTS. 
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Iron and steel mills in the Maritime 
district showed slight improvement. At 
New Glasgow there were 


IRON AND substantial additions to 
STEEL staffs, and the same was 
PRODUCTS. true on a smaller seale 


at Sydney. Ship yards 
at Halifax also added to their working 
forces. The ear plant at New Glasgow 
remained elosed. Steel ship yards at 
Montreal and Three Rivers showed 
slackening, while at Sorel there was a 
slightly better situation than in the 
previous month. Rolling mills and foun- 
dries in Montreal and Longue Pointe on 
the whole showed moderate improve- 
ment. Plumbing supply firms in Mont- 
real were somewhat more active, while 
shoe machinery firms and locomotive 
works laid off hands. Car manufactur- 
ing in Montreal experienced considerably 
more activity. Bridge works at Lachine 
improved somewhat, but sewing machine 
works at St. John’s discharged some 
employees. The cartridge plant at, 
Brownsburg and the arsenal at Quebee 
showed little change. Agricultural im- 
plement firms at Brantford, Hamilton,. 
Peterborough, Smith’s Falls and Toron- 
to all showed a smaller volume of busi- 
ness than in the previous month. Auto- 
mobile manufacturing at Chatham, 
Walkerville, Oshawa and Toronto was 
on a lower level also. Bridge works at 
Hamilton were more active but at 
Walkerville there was a moderate de- 
cline. Ship building at Kingston, Mid- 
land, and Toronto was less favourably 
situated than in June. Car manufactur- 
ing in Ottawa and metal roofing in 
Oshawa showed declines, while wire 
fenee manufaeturing at Hamilton and 
Leaside showed only minor changes, 
Bridge works in Winnipeg reported a 
very slight improvement. Iron works 
at Winnipeg exhibited but little change, 
while at Selkirk there was a marked 
inerease in activity at the rolling mills. 
Ship building and repairing yards at 
Vancouver and Victoria all showed small 
decreases in the volume of business. 
Fluctuations in all provinces, but espe- 
cially in Ontario and Quebec were caused 
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by the shutdown and_ subsequent re- 
opening of railway shops. 


Shoe manufacturing firms in Mont- 
real showed both increased and decreased 
business, the balance be- 


LEATHER ing slightly favourable. 
AND RUBBER. Trunk and bag leathers 
PRODUCTS however showed a de- 


cline. At St. Hyacinthe 
additions were made to staffs in shoe 
factories. In Quebec there were varia- 
tions, but on the whole the situation 
was more favuurable than in Montreal. 
Rubber firms at Granby reduced pay- 
rolls considerably. In Montreal there 
was a generally favourable situation in 
this industry with the exception of 
fountain pen manufacture. At St. 
Jerome large reductions in staffs of 
rubber factories occurred. Tire and rub- 
ber companies in Toronto, with a few 
exceptions, showed considerably lessened 
activity, and much the same situation 
was reported from Guelph. The factory 
at Port Dalhousie remained closed. At 
Merritton, Bowmanville and Kitchener 
there was not much change, although 
some slackness was observable. Boot and 
shoe firms in Toronto and London did 
not change much, but in Galt there was 
some expansion. ‘Tanneries at’ London 
and Kitchener made slight additions to 
staffs. 


At Plaster Rock, N.B., sawmills main- 
tained and slightly increased the level 
of the previous month. 
In the provinee of Que- 
bee there was little 
change in mills at Brea- 
keyville, Port Etchemin, Montreal, Saya- 
bee, Coaticook and Beauharnois. There 
was some slackening in mills at Quebec, 
St. Pacome, Sorel, Hull and Cowanville. 
Much the same situation prevailed in 
Ontario, those points reporting adverse 
conditions being Rockland and Fort 
Frances while there was no change at 
Arnprior, Byng Inlet, and Keewatin. 
Apart from sawmill activities, reports 
from furniture and wood working fac- 
tories showed considerably less work 


LUMBER 
Propucts. 
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offered in this line at Stratford and 
Brantford. Newmarket furniture plants 
were running at about normal, while 
carriage factories at Orillia showed 
some improvement. In Manitoba, saw- 
mills at The Pas were still working ac- 
tively. At Golden, Chemainus and Van- 
couver additional mill hands were taken 
on but at Fraser Mills and Wardner, 
B.C., employees were let out. 


In the Maritime district, pulp and 
paper mills at Chatham, St. John, and 
Bathurst were rather 


PULP AND busier, but at Liverpool 
PAPER and Murray there were 
PRODUCTS minor declines in this 


industry. At LaTuque 
and Quebee there was no change, but 
increased activity was observed at Hull. 
At Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls, 
Windsor Mills, Donnacona, Cap Magde- 
laine, Chicoutimi, Hast Angus and Bagot- 
ville a number of employees were re- 
leased. The situation was more favour- 
able.in Ontario, increased activity pre- 
vailing at Cornwall, Ottawa, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Espanola, Thorold and Smooth 
Rock Falls, Sturgeon Falls and Hawkes- 
bury. e 


Cotton mills at Marysville and Mill- 
town, N.B., and at Yarmouth, N.S., were 
running slightly below 
the level of the previous. 
month. Garment and per- 
sonal furnishing plants 
in Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. 
Hyacinthe and St. John’s on the whole 
showed little change, although many 
firms reported reductions in staff. Cot- 
ton mills in Montreal and Three Rivers 
were operating on a slightly less favour- 
able basis, while at Valleyfield, Mont- 
moreney Falls and Magog there was 
practically no change. Carpet factories 
in Toronto and Guelph showed slightly 
increased staffs. Garment and personal 
furnishing plants in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton were in much the same condition as 
in Montreal. Knitting mills at Toronto, 
Hamilton, Woodstock, Almonte, Dun- 
ville and Peterborough on the whole 


TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS. 
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showed some improvement. Cotton mills 
in Hamilton, Welland and Cornwall were 
more favourably situated than in June 
and the same was true of cordage manu- 
facturing in Welland. In Edmonton, 
garment manufacturing showed a fair 
increase. 


Broom and brush making at St. John 
declined during the month, the same 


being true of brass, 
MISCELLANE- bronze and copper pro- 
ous MANv- ducts. Light, heat and 
FACTURING. power production in 
Montreal maintained 


about the same level. Breweries in this 
city expanded their operations slightly, 
while tobacco manufacturing experienc- 
ed a fairly substantial increase. Light, 
heat and power production at Quebec 
changed very little. Jewellery manu- 
facturing in Montreal and Sherbrooke 
registered a decline. Aluminum manu- 
facturing at Shawinigan Falls and can 
manufacturing at Maisonneuve were 
brisker. The nickel plant at Deschenes 
continued to operate at much below 


normal. Power production at Ham- 
ilton inereased slightly. Electrical 
appliance factories at Hamilton, 


Stratford and Toronto on the whole 
showed considerable losses in working 
force. Soap making at Toronto in- 
ereased in extent of operations but 
musical instrument manufacturing ex- 
perienced a decline. Nickel plants at 
Copper Cliff and Port Colborne varied 
but little; aluminum manufacturing in 
Toronto increased slightly. Copper and 
brass products in Toronto were favour- 
ably affected, while in silverware there 
was not much change. Light, heat and 
power production in Winnipeg ex- 
perienced no change. In Vancouver this 
industry slightly increased. 


Construction 


Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National Railways reported an 
increase in the volume of employment 
afforded on railway construction, in- 
eluding maintenance of way, during the 
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month of July. There was a net gain 
of about 3,400 persons reported by these 
companies at the end of this month as 
compared with the payrolls at the end 
of June. The largest increase was re- 
ported by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, amounting to approximately 2,000 
Some 1,200 workers were 
added to the staff of the Grand Trunk. 
The value of building permits in 56 
cities during June amounted to $12,- 
930,499 as compared with $18,233,543 
in May, representing a decrease of a 
little more than two per cent. The 
building construction industry on the 
whole showed only moderate increases, 
principally in the Prairie provinces. 
There was a contraction in this industry 
in the Maritime provinces, but British 
Columbia employed a larger number of 
An analysis of reports from 
large contracting firms in the more im- 
portant centres shows rather better con- 
ditions in St. John, but less activity at 
Halifax. Montreal firms varied, but the 
balance was slightly favourable. This 
industry was comparatively active at 
Sherbrooke. In Toronto there was on 
the whole a tendency to. increase staffs, 
but in Hamilton conditions were not so 
good. There was not much change at 
Windsor and Ottawa, while at London 
there was some slackness. At Kitchener, 
Kingston and Fort William this indus- 
try was at a low level. Winnipeg firms 
added somewhat to staffs, and the same 
was true in a general way of the Prairie. 
district. At Vancouver and British 
Columbia points there were upward 
movements on a smaller scale. 
Transportation | 
The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in June were $14,461,- 
642 as compared with $16,480,574 in the 
same month last year. The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
in July were $8,857,354 as compared 
with $9,003,674 in July, 1920. During 
July the number of presons employed by 
the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National Railways in operation, 
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including general offices, trainmen and 
engine crews, station employees, sleep- 
ing, parlour and dining car employees, 
showed a gain of about 2,000 persons 
over the payrolls. reported to the end 
of June. This increase was nearly all 
accounted for by additional Canadian 
National employees, there being just 
under 1,600 workers added to the pay- 
rolls of this company. A gain of about 
450 was reported by the Canadian Pacific. 
Electric railway transportation in June 
varied but little. The volume of water 
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transportation was, irregular, but on the 
whole there was less activity at Upper 
St. Lawrence and Great Lake ports, 
partially offset by moderate increases at 
Pacific and Atlantic Coast points. 


Trade 


Retail trade as reflected in the payrolls 
of large departmental stores recorded 
a small downward movement, principally 
in Ontario. Wholesale business changed 
very little, but in some districts made 
small advances. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 





PROCEEDINGS FOR THE Mont or JULY, 1921, witH Text or Boarp’s Report 


« 


Does the month of July the De- 

partment received a report from the 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries, 
Hamilton Branch, and men of various 
trades in the building industry in Ha- 
milton and district, members of the Ha- 
milton Building Trades Council. 

Eight applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards and a chair- 
man was appointed in connection with a 
Board which had _ been _ established 
during the preceding month. 


Applications Received 


During the month of July applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 

(1) From the Association of Cana- 
dian Building and Construction indus- 
tries, Hamilton Branch, concerning a 
dispute with men of various trades in 
the building industry in Hamilton and 
district, members of the Hamilton Build- 
ing Trades Council. The personnel of 
the Board and the text of the Board’s 
report appear in the present article. 


(2) From the Canadian Fish and Cold 
Storage Company, Prince Rupert, B.C., 
concerning a dispute with certain of 
their employees, being members of the 
Fish Packers’ Union. The application 
for a Board was subsequently concurred - 
in by the employees, which brought the 
dispute within the scope of the statute. 
A Board was established composed as 
follows: Major J. H. McMullan, Prince 
Rupert, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Colonel 8S. P. MeMordie and Mr. George 
Casey, Prince Rupert, nominees of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


(3) From the employees of the Corpo- 
ration of the City of Hull, being fire- 
men, members of Local 174, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. En- 
closed with the application was a resolu- 
tion passed by the Hull City Council 
concurring in the application, which 
brought the dispute within the scope of 
the statute. A Board was established 
composed as follows: Mr. Stanfield La- 
rose, Hull, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Messrs. Moise J. Laverdure 
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and Eugene Reinhardt, Hull, nominees 
of the corporation and the employees 
respectively. 


(4) From the employees of Mr. F. W. 
Nicholas, of Port MeNicoll, Ontario, em- 
ployed in the freight sheds at Port Me- 
Nicoll, members of Lodge No. 1506, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


(5) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 

Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
- Station Employees. 


(6) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian National Transfer Company, being 
teamsters and chauffeurs, members of 
Local 124, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


(7) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, being clerks, 
freight handlers, roundhouse, shop and 
station employees, parlor, sleeping and 
dining car employees, ete., members of 
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the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. 


(8) From the employees of the Mon- 
treal Tramways Company, being mem- 
bers of Division, 790, Amalgamated. As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 


The five last named applications were 
under consideration by the Minister at 
the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During July, Mr. U. E. Gillen, To- 
ronto, was appointed chairman of the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Toronto Suburban 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being linemen, operators, 
wiremen, ete., members of the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union, Toronto 
Branch. The appointment was made by 
the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. George D. Kelley, Ottawa, and 
H. E. Manning, Toronto. — 





Report of Board in Dispute between the Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries, Hamilton, and workers in various building trades 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Association of Canadian Build- 
ing and. Construction Industries and 
men of various trades in the building in- 
dustry in Hamilton and district, mem- 
bers of the Hamilton Building Trades 
Council. In this instance an application 
was received from both parties concerned 
which brought the dispute within the 
scope of the statute. The Board was 
composed as follows: His Honour Judge 
Colin G. Snider, Hamilton, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Messrs. Joseph 
M. Pigott and H. J. Halford, Hamilton, 
nominees of the employers and em- 
ployees respectively. The report was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Pigett 


and recommended certain reductions in 
wages. Mr. Halford did not concur in 
these findings and presented a minority 
report. 


Report of Board. 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between The Association of Can- 
adian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries (employer), and men of all trades 
in the building industry in Hamilton 
and district, members of Hamilton 
Building Trades Council and _ Brick- 
layers’ International Union (employees), 
the dispute being referred to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation by mu- 
tual consent under Clause 63. 


990 : 
The Honourable Senator G. D. Ro- 
bertson, Minister of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ont.— 


Sir :-— 

The Board of Conciliation appointed 
in this dispute, composed of Colin G. 
Snider, chairman, J. M. Pigott and H. 
J. Halford, met at the Court House, in 
Hamilton, on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
July, 1921, pursuant to appointment. 
Each member of the Board filed his oath 
of office, duly sworn. 


The employers notified the Board that 
W. H. Yates, J. HE. Riddell and J. W. 
Frid were to attend the meeting as their 
representatives; the employees named 
Joseph Lepley, A. Dickenson and H. A. 
Longfellow as their reprensentatives. 


At the opening of the meeting, it was 
objected, on behalf of the employees, to 
the inclusion of the bricklayers and the 

masons as parties to these proceedings, 

and, acting upon the instructions receiv- 
ed by the Chairman, this objection was 
sustained. The employers were at first 
disposed to refuse to proceed with the 
arbitration with the other trades if the 
bricklayers and masons were not in- 
cluded, but, after consultation among 
themselves, they finally decided to with- 
draw their objection and to proceed 
without the bricklayers and masons. 


Later in the proceedings, when the 
wages of the lathers was taken up, the 
representatives of the employees being 
lathers objected to having their rate of 
pay determined by this Board, on the 
ground that they were all employed and 
had no dispute with their employers as 
to wages. After consideration, the re- 
presentatives of the employers agreed 
that the lathers’ case should be with- 
drawn also. 


The Board then proceeded to take 
such evidence as was presented by the 
employers and those of the employees 
who are Carpenters, Painters, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Plasterers, Steam and 
Operating Engineers, Electrical Work- 
ers, Hod Carriers and Builders’ Labour- 
ers. It was agreed by and between the 
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representatives of the employers and the 
representatives of the employees that the 
finding of this Board, as to wages, shall 
be accepted by both parties to the dis- 
pute. ; 


The Board continued in session on the 
12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 18th, and 19th 
days of July, but was unable to secure 
an agreement between the parties on the 
question submitted to the Board, which 
was confined to the rate of wages for the 
different trades, parties to the proceed- 
ings. 

After hearing all the evidence and ar- 
gument that the parties had to submit 
and after consultation and discussion be- 
tween the members of the Board them- 
selves, In an endeavour to arrive at a 
unanimous conclusion, it was found 
that this desirable result could not be 
obtained. Colin G. Snider, Chairman, 
and J. M. Pigott, nominee of the em- 
ployers, agree in submitting the Majority 
Report, in which H. J. Halford is un- 
able to concur. 


The evidence shows that there is a 
large quantity of building in contempla- 
tion in this city that is being deferred 
owing to the high cost of construction. 
In the opinion of the majority of the 
Board, it is very necessary, under exist- 
ing conditions, that the opportunity of 
employment should now be increased as 
much as possible; therefore, the majo- 
rity of the Board, with this object in 
view, recommends for the remainder of 
this building season, as the minimum 
union rate of wages in the trades and 
eraft before the Board, the following 
union scale :— 


Camnenters nr Gola sf ae ne Pc. | 75¢@ per hour 
Sheet Metal Workers.......... 80¢e per hour 
Plasterers eos te entree 90e per hour 


Steam and Operating Engineers. 75¢ per hour 
Electrical Workers 75¢ per hour 


oere eee eee eee 


Painbersigis ui cotaatilan ietadeieu: 62¢ per hour 
Hod Carriers and Builders’ La- 
WWOUTCIO not at chins es ere ae 50c per hour 


These trades have been receiving as fol- 


lows :— 


85¢ per hour 
90c per hour 


eee ere eo eee ee eee eee ee 


Carpenters 
Sheet Metal Workers.......... 
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PTASUETOIB a2 © o's hol victeae eheebainn os $1.00 per hour 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 85¢ per hour 
Electrical Workers 85¢e per hour 


POINCOG 606 toe 5 cae ose 6714c per hour 
Hod Carriers and Builders’ La- 
OMTOES Hanis 0 5 on bs ne ce eles 6 55¢ per hour 


and the recommendation which we make 
is a reduction of 10c per hour in the 
wages of all those who have been re- 
ceiving 85¢e and up per hour. 


The scale of wages which we recom- 
mend is to take effect from the day of 
the date of this Report and continue in 
force for the balance of the year 1921, 
or such longer term as may be provided 
in any agreement or agreements entered 
into between any employer and his em- 
ployees. 


All of which we have the honour to 
respectfully submit. 


Dated at Hamilton this 19th day of 
July, 1921. 


(Sgd) Cortin G. SNIDER, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Sed) JosmpH M. Pigott, 
Appointee of the Employers. 


Minority Report. 


In the matter of the dispute between 
the Building Trades Council and_ the 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


TIVE strikes, involving 1,623 em- 

_ ployees were reported as having com- 
menced during July. There were in 
existence at some time or other during 
the month 82 strikes, involving approx- 
imately 7,662 employees. The total time 
loss on account of industrial disputes 
was estimated at 103,554 working days, 
as compared with 161,910 working days 
in June, 1921, and 137,841 in July, 
1920. The time loss occasioned by the 
five strikes which began in July was 
17,897 working days, while a loss of 
85,657 working days is charged to the 
27 strikes that commenced prior to 
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Construction Contractors of the City of 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Senator G. D. Robertson, 


Minister of Labour, 
\ Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir,— 

As one of the members of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed to deal with 
the above dispute, I beg to submit as a 
minority report the following: 

That in my opinion the evidence sub- 
mitted did not warrant the reduction 
in wages such as was recommended by 
the majority report. The evidence sub- 
mitted by the employees very plainly 
set forth that their yearly earnings were 
not more than enough to enable them to 
live within the budget as set by the De- 
partment of Labour; also that the over- 
head expenses of some of the firms of 
employers were ridiculously high, and 
that, if the cost of construction is to be 
reduced and conditions stabilized, it is 
high time that the employers should re- 
duce their overhead expenses and share 
in the reduction to the same extent as 
the employees. 


(Sed) H. J. Haurorp, 
Appointee of the Employees. 


Hamilton, Ont., July 21, 1921. 


CANADA DUBING JULY, 1921 


July. Six strikes which commenced 
prior to July were reported to have term- 
inated. Two strikes commencing during 
July terminated during the month, leav- 
ing the following 24 strikes, involving 
3,/43 workpeople on record on July 31: 
coal miners, South Minto; carpenters, 
Welland; painters, Sault Ste. Marie; 
stonecutters, Toronto; employees of 
steel and coal companies, Sydney; gauge 
men, Sydney; machinists, Orillia; sheet 
metal workers, Saskatoon; compositors, 
Montreal; compositors, ete., Vancouver; 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
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Industry or Occupation 





Minus, SMELTERS, QuARRIBS, CLAY Propucts, 
Erto.— 


Coal Miners, South Minto. N.B...........|. 


Buitpiwe anp ConstTrRucTION— 
Building trades, Hamilton, Ont 


Buildinz trades, Ottawa, Ont.....¢...6.4..< 


Carpenters, Welland, Ont 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 


Painters, 


Plasterers, Winnipeg, Man 


Plumbers, Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Stonecutters, Hamilton, Ont 


Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont 


Merats, MACHINERY AND CoNVEYANCES— 
Employees 0 steel and coal companies, Syd- 
ney, N.S. 


Gauge men, Sydney, N.S... .............- | 
eS 


Machinists, Orillia, Ont 


ee Mie Cn CLEP T or Urvar a | 


Woopworking— 
Upholsterers, Torcnto, Ont 


Purp anp Paper— 
General workers, Cap Madeleine, Qre 


+ Coesee 


Machine operators, Thorold, Ont... .. 





‘Commenced May 4. Alleged strike or lockout. 


Commen ed \ 


Particulars. 


Time loss 








Strikes commencing prior to July, 1921 


Alleged lockout April 1. 
ated. 


Against a reduction’ in wages. 


° 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by Con- 
ciliation Board appointed under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. Work resumed July 18. 


Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 
tiations; work resumed July 13. 


Alleged lockout May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated 
Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Un'erminated.. . 


Commenced June 4. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by nego- 
tiations; work resumed July 25. 


Commenced June 1. Against a reduction in wages. 
mediation o Fair Wages Officer, work resumed July 11. 


Commenced June 4. Against a reduction in wages 


received indicates conditions no longer affected. 


certain working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved 
working conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 9. In sympathy with the employees 0° the steel 
and coal companies. Unterminated. 


| 
‘Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their own! 


work and having to divide up other work. Unterminated. 


Commenced February 21. Against a reduction in wages, Inf ormation 
re2eived indicates conditions no longer affe-ted. 


Commenced June 4. Alleged violation 0 agreement by employers.! 
Unterminated. 


Commenced January 24. Aga‘nst increased hours and a reduction in 


wages. Inormation received indi ates cond tions no longer affe t- 


ed. 


Vay 11. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ar- 
bitration; work resumed July 4. 


Commenced February 8. Against a reduction in wages and for union 





recogn tion. Information re eived indicates plant was again run- 
ning at normal capac ty about as 31. 


erereon 





No. 0° 
employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 
Untermin- 122 3,050 
593 7,942 
132 1,320 
87 2,175 
15 So 
30 600 
Settled through 48 355 
Foicrmation|peseir acs ana aaa 
Dispute regarding C5 aa bas 
150 3,150) 
16 400 
21 825 
6 150 
470 940) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1921.—Continued. 
No.of {Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. — ' employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 
| \ 
PULP AND PAaPEr—Continued. ®. 
Pulp and paperworkers, Sault Ste. Marie, Fs-/Commenzed May 11. Against a reduction in wages. Men returned 2,000 4,000 
panola and Sturgeon Falls, Ont. to work on July 6, pending an award by an arbitration Board. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— : 
Compositors, Montreal, Que................|Commenced June 14. Obje-tion o° men to perform work that came) 25 625 
rom Toronto. Unterminated. 
Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... Commenced May 2. For in reased wages and 44-hour week. Un-| 70 1,759 
terminated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ | 56 1,400 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.| 12 300 
PrinterssOLtawasOnvee oases ueidoeee. t Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 411 10,275 
terminated. | 
Printers, horonto. Outi... Sea nce. cect: Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un 875 21,875 
terminated. a 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Hali ax,|Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 49 1,225 
N.S. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-|Commenced May 2. Alleged violation 0° agreement by employers. 250 6,250 
milton, Ont. Unterminated. 
Foops, Liyvors ano Topacco— - | 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C.............. Commenzed May 31. Against the introduction o” new machinery,| 48 1,200 
x upon which open shop was declared. Unterminated. 
LEATHER— | 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont............-.-.. Commenced April 26. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 20 500 
TRANSPORTATION— ~ 
Street railway employees, St. John, N.B..... Commenced June 29. In protest against reduction in wages and cer- 250 6,250 
tain working conditions. Unterminated. 
Scowmen and lumber handlers, St. John, N.B.|Commenced June 21. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated. 200 | 5,000 
Longshoremen St. John, N.B. ............. Commenced June 22. Alleged violationo agreement. Unterminated 88 | -2,200 
Strikes commencing during Ju'y, 1921 
Mines, SMELTERS, QuARRIES, Clay Propucrs- | 
Pit drivers, New Water ord, N.S............]Commenced July 7. The men objected to one hour being taken from 500 1,500 
" their time f.r having stopped work earlier than they should hav: | 
and for refus ne to take their horses to the stables. Settled by 
negotiations; work resumed July 10. | 
Pit driviers, New Waterford, N.S...........|Commenced July 19. For pra:tically the same reasons as the above 506 1,012 
strike. Settled by negotiations; work resumed July 23. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Primters;viontreale Gem =e sa leaee a Commenced July 1. For in:reased wages and 44-hour week. Un 459 | 11,250 
terminated. | 
Printers, Winnipeg Many 202. oe oe tease Commen?ed July 1. Alleged lockout when employees demanded re- 157 3,925 
newal o agreement as on June 30, 1921; companies proposed to ; 
de_rease the weekly wage. Unterminated. | 
LraTHER— 
Shoeworxers,. Galt, On ts a... ciapresterst+ ot eis Commen:ed July 7. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 10 21@ 
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gravers, Ottawa; printers, Montreal; 
printers, Ottawa; printers, Toronto; 


printers, Winnipeg; printers, bookbind- 
ers and pressmen, Halifax; typesetters, 
pressmen and bookbinders, Hamilton; 
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cigarmakers, Vancouver; shoeworkers, 
Galt; shoeworkers, Toronto; street 
railway employees, St. John; scowmen 
and lumber handlers, St. J ohn, and long- 
shoremen, St. John. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, Etc.—Two strikes, affecting 
1,006 work people and causing a time loss 
of 2,512 working days, occurred at New 
Waterford, N. 8., during July. The 
pit drivers objected to an hour being 
taken from their time because of having 
stopped work earlier than they should 
have and also, because of their refusal 
to take their horses to the stables. The 
first strike occurred on July 7, and was 
in existence for three days. A few days 
later another strike occurred for prac- 
tically the same reason. Negotiations 
were carried on and the men resumed 
work after being idle two days. 


BUILDING AND ConsTRUCTION. — Seven 
strikes in this group were carried over 
from the previous month’s record, in- 
volving 900 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 13,992 working days. 
The strikes of the building trades at. Ha- 
milton and Ottawa were terminated 
during the month. In the case of the 
Hamilton strike, settlement was brought 
about by the award of a Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The Board 
recommended a cut in wages of from five 
to ten cents an hour. The award was ac- 
cepted by the men and work was resumed 
on July 18. Plasterers at Winnipeg, 
who struck against a reduction of 714 
cents per hour in their wages, returned 
to work after accepting a cut of 5 cents 
per hour. The plumbers at Moose Jaw, 
Regina and Saskatoon also returned to 
- work at reduced wages. At the close of 
the month the following strikes in the 


building and construction group remain- 
ed unterminated: carpenters at Welland, 
painters at Sault Ste. Marie, and stone- 
cutters at Toronto. 


MeTALS, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES. — Four strikes affecting 193 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 4,825 working days were carried over 
from the previous month, and remained 
unterminated at the end of the month. 


PuLp AND Paprer. — During July ope- 
rations were resumed in the pulp and 
paper mills at Cap Magdeleine and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Espanola and Sturgeon Falls. 
As a result of negotiations between the 
international union and representatives 
of the various companies, work was re- 
sumed in most cases on terms which pre- 
vailed prior to.the strike, pending the 
final settlement of a Joint Arbitration 
Board. 


PRINTING AND’ PUBLISHING. — This 
gvroup indicated greater activity during 
the month than any other group. Ten 
strikes were in effect involving 2,355 
employees, with an estimated time loss 
of 58,875 working days. Two new strikes 
—printers at Winnipeg and Montreal 


—oecurred during the month affecting 


approximately 607 workpeople. Prin-’ 
ters at Montreal were demanding in- 
ereased wages and the 44-hour week, 
while the same trades in Winnipeg 
claimed to be locked out when they de- 
manded a renewal of their agreement. 
Both strikes remained unterminated at 
the end of July. 


LEATHER. — Two strikes, affecting 30 
employees and resulting in a time loss 
of 710 working days, were in existence 


during the month. Shoeworkers at Galt 


stopped work during the first week in 
July in protest against a reduction in 


\ 
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wages. The strike of shoeworkers in To- 
ronto was carried from the previous 
month’s record. 

TRANSPORTATION.—The strike of street 
railway employees at St. John which 
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went into effect during June remained 
unterminated. Scowmen and lumber 
handlers and longshoremen at the same 
place also remained on strike at the 
close of July. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
_ JUNE, 1921 . 


lees following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during June, 1921, based on 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the July issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 

NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in June, was 
29, as compared with 65 in the previous 
month, and 183 in June, 1920. By far 
the most important of these new disputes 
was that involving about 375,000 work- 
people in the cotton industry. In the 
28 other disputes which began in June, 
about 38,000 workpeople were involved 
either directly or indirectly (1.e., thrown 
out of work at the establishments where 
the disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). 


The dispute in the coal mining indus- 
try, which began on April 1, 1921, con- 
tinued throughout the month, and, in 
addition, about 22,000 workpeople were 
involved, either directly or indirectly, 
in 61 other disputes which began before 
June and were still in progress at the 
beginning of that month. The total 
number of new and old disputes in pro- 
gress in June was thus 91, involving 
about 1,535,000 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a loss during June of nearly 
30,000,000 working days. 


Causes.—Of the 29 new disputes, 16 
directly involving nearly 407,000 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 6, directly involving about 500 
workpeople, on other wages questions; 
3, directly involving about 4,500 work- 
people, on questions of trade union prin- 


ciple; and 4, directly involving about 
1,000 workpeople, on other questions. 

Resuuts. — Apart from the cotton 
trade dispute, which resulted in a com- 
promise, settlements were effected during 
June in the case of 11 new disputes, 
directly involving about 30,000 workpeo- 
ple, and 26 old disputes, directly involv- 
ing about 24,000 workpeople. Of these — 
disputes, 8, directly involving over 4,000 
workpeople, -were settled in favour of 
the workpeople; 13, directly involving 
nearly 18,000 workpeople, in favour of 
the employers; and 16, directly involv- 
ing about 32,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 4 disputes di- 
rectly involving about 500 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotiations, 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades: 















































ro, oo kee 
its, R= 
Number of Disputes} “S 3 a) 
> ke 
Ah EA 
——|\———| 28 | 24 
* $ iB a g 
Groups of Trades | fa 3 a 
© 55 8 
& | E Pa | 3a 
edie Oe a aae 
Bei B| | 222] $24 
#5) $|2/822| 68 
n n Ba | < 
Buildings. 4.ecctesa. 13 3 16 6,000 37,000 
Mining and Quarry: 
Ine eee 10 10 | 1,102,000 | 22,559,006 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding.| 12 13 25 35,000 130,000 
MOextilecicnccsticcnts 4 3 7 | 377,000 772,006 
Prarisportter «sets oe: 4 4 10,000 30,000: 
Other Trades....... 19 10 29 5,000 75,068 
Total, June, 1921...| 62 29 91 | 1,535,000 | 29.603.000 
Total, May, 1921...| 60 65 125 | 1,152,000 | 23,155,000 
Total, June, 1920... 95 | 183 | 278 | 128,000 | 1,222,000 
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ACTION TOWARDS ALLEVIATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 





Wits a view to securing combined 

action and co-operation in an effort 
to minimize the present unemployment 
situation, which threatens to become 
more acute as the winter season ap- 
proaches, the Minister of Labour recent- 
ly addressed a memorandum to the vari- 
ous provincial governments outlining the 
present situation and the grave outlook 
for the future, and the necessity for 
planning in advance by each province 
if the unemployed situation next winter 
is to be properly taken care of. 


The memorandum of the Minister of 
Labour to the provincial governments 
was as follows: 


The anticipated revival of trade and in- 
dustry has not been realized to the extent 
hoped for, Communications are being re- 
ceived from some Provincial authorities, from 
organizations of various sorts, as well as from 
individuals, expessing the view that the un- 
employment problem may become serious next 
winter and urging that attention be given 
to it in advance. One Province intimates 
its intention of calling a conference in which 
Provincial officials, representatives of em- 
ployers and employed, returned soldiers, muni- 
cipal officials, and others should participate. 


The Federal Department of Labour has kept 
itself closely -informed, carefully noting the 
fluctuations in the supply of and the demand 
for labour. Successful efforts have been made 
through the Federal Provincial Employment 
service in distributing unemployed labour, 
especially in aiding unemployed urban 
residents to find work in rural districts, which 
has temporarily relieved the situation in some 
centres. When seasonal employment ends 
there will probably be a substantial addition 
to the present number of unemployed work- 


men, of whom there are now many more than © 


is usual at this season. 


Conditions-vary in different provinces, even 
in different communities within the same 
province. Unemployment and measures ne- 
cessary to cope with it has, until last winter, 
always been regarded as a matter of purely 
local coneern, the municipalities affected each 
taking such action as seemed necessary. Be- 
cause of its general character and the rapidity 
with which it swept down upon the country 
in 1920, Provincial Governments aided as need 
required and the Federal Government adopted 


a general aid policy which materially and 
promptly assisted municipalities in rendering 
necessary relief. 


Generally speaking, employers and employed 
have, especially during the past three years, 
shown a spirit of co-operation instead of com- 
bativeness. During periods of deflation and 
world-wide business depression, such as now 
exists, it is obviously more difficult to main- 
tain that spirit of confidence and appreciation 
of each others’ rights.and difficulties than is 
the case during periods of industrial pros- 

-perity. Unemployment, or the fear of un- 
employment and need on the part of both 
the workman and his dependents, tends to 
make him dissatisfied. The continued de- 
flation in selling prices—rendering imperative 
a decrease in production costs—causes em- 
ployers to urge wage reductions, which the 
workman is naturally inclined to resist. The 
buying public is on strike awaiting lower 
prices, thereby substantially contributing to 
unemployment. These emergency conditions 
but emphasize the necessity for giving atten- 
tion in advance to ways and means to best 
meet a repetition of last winter’s difficulties. 

A general conference, representative of all 
interests from each province, would be both 
expensive and cumbersome. It would ne- 
cessarily be more expensive to some provinces 
than others, according to distance from meet-, 
ing place. , 

For the foregoing reasons it is respectfully 
suggested that the better plan would be to 
make a survey and investigation, by con- 
ference or otherwise, Provincially, after which 
the Federal Government would be glad to 
discuss the whole matter in conference with 
the Provincial Governments, with a view to 
determining the best possible means of fairly 
meeting any emergency which may occur. 

The views of the Government of your Pro- 
vince on the subject would be appreciated. 


The replies received from the pro- 
vineial governments indicate that in 
practically all the provinces investiga- 
tions in one form or another are being 
instituted by provincial officials in eo- 
operation with the employing interests 
and labour and returned soldiers’ or- 
“ganizations. 


On July 20, the Ontario government 
met in conference the representatives of 
employers and workers in many groups. 
of industries, after which it was an- 
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nounced that the government would ap- 
point a committee on unemployment of 
seven members on the nomination of the 
following groups: returned soldiers, 
farmers, the building industry, the 
mercantile interests, the manufacturers, 
the retailers, and labour. The committee, 
which will be an investigating and ad- 
visory body, will endeavour to map out 
a programme to meet the situation, but 
it will not have administrative powers. 
It is stated that Labour representatives 
at the conference had declared that La- 
bour was prepared to help to bring about 
a trade revival by accepting lower wages 
as the cost of living came down, provid- 
ed that the present standard of living 
was not reduced. 


A conference called by Premier 


Stewart of Alberta met at Edmonton on 


July 20. There were present some thirty 
representatives of municipal, industrial 
and returned soldier organizations, in- 
eluding Mr. F. E. Harrison, fair wage 
officer of the Federal Department of 
Labour. Premier Stewart put before the 
conference a definite plan for a System 
of winter relief employment to be ar- 
ranged between the provincial and fed- 
eral governments and the municipalities ; 
all such employment to be furnished, 
controlled, and paid for by the govern- 
ment, and to be confined strictly to rough 
labour so as not to interfere with the 
trades. The scheme provided that a 
lower rate of wages should be paid, not 
with a view to cutting wages generally, 
but for the relief of unemployment only. 
The Labour representatives present made 
no definite statement with respect to the 
proposal, but stated that Labour had 
always been willing to concede to special 
relief measures provided that any re- 
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duction in wages did not result in any 
private gain. 


The following recommendations and 
form of questionnaire, which were draft- 
ed by a committee of the conference, 
were adopted by the conference: 


1. That this committee recommend to this 
conference on unemployment that the Govern- 
ment Employment Service be requested to 
secure as much of the labour required for 
harvest in Alberta from the unemployed in 
the Province of Alberta and and that any 
further labour required be secured as far as 
possible from other Western Provinces instead 
of from Eastern. Canada. 


2. That we recommend that the Government 
be requested to furnish the necessary funds 
that will permit Government Employment 
Bureaus to advance transportation and furn- 
ish blankets when required, to workmen, so 
that they will be able to take up jobs; ar- 
rangements for repayménts to be made 
through employer. 


3. Recommend that the Provincial Govern- 
ment be requested to have Canadian : citizens 
employed as far as practicable, on the con- 
tract work on irrigation work in Southern 
Alberta, and that the Federal Government 
be requested to rigidly enforce the Alien La- 
bour Act as it applies to this country. 


4. Recommend that on relief work operated 
by either Provincial or Federal Governments 
that the standard rate of wages for that 


- particular class of work in that locality be 


paid. 


5. That this conference recommend to the 
Government that an appropriation be made 
for the organization of the Province in the 
securing of all data affecting the present la- 
bour situation, the number of men out of 
employment, the number of expected destitute 
cases within each district, and that an Ad- 
visory Committee of ten be appointed to 
receive and act upon the reports of the several 
representatives and that a full report from 
this Advisory Committee be placed before 
the incoming Government with their recom- 
mendations within one month from date. 


6. That this committee recommend to 
the Conference that the broader question 
of unemployment should be postponed untir 
after the data dealing with the immediate 
situation have been collected, after which a 
further meeting of this conference be called, 
not later than September Ist, to consider 
permanent provisions for dealing with unem- 
ployment and that the conference then in- 
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elude representation from other classes in- 
terested in the project. 


Advisory committee appointed as per Res. 
5. W. Smitten, Labour; R. Gallacher, G. W. 
Vs A3; . H.. Ad. Greenfield, .U,; I... Acs, Mra, 
Waagen, Red Cross; The Mayors of Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Red 
Deer, and Wetaskiwin. 


Suggested Questionnaire; subject to change 
to suit organization: 


1.—A. Organization. 
B., District; 
C. Address. 


2.—How many of your members are unem- 
ployed at the present time? 


3.—How many of your members will be 
unemployed during the winter months, ap- 
proximately? 


4—A. Do you anticipate any distress in 
your community during the coming winter? 


B. How many cases? 
C. Of what nature? 


5.—Have you any organization and local 
means of relieving cases of distress? 


6.—A. Is there any public or necssary work 
which can be undertaken in your district? 


B. What authority should carry out that 
programme? 


7.—Have you any public institutions in 
your district which have made any effort to 
prosecute relief work? 


The Quebee Department of Labour, 
aS a preliminary measure, has issued a 
special questionnaire to the superin- 
tendents of employment offices and to 
individuals in the province who are in 
a position to give particulars as to work- 
ing conditions, the actual situation at 
the present time, and the prospects for 
next winter. When this information has 
been received the Department hopes to 
be in a position to make concrete sugges- 
tions. 


In British Columbia the government 
has invited some fifty leading employers 
of labour, financial men, mayors and 
reeves to meet the government in con- 
ference on August 10 to develop plans 
to meet the situation. 
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CONFERENCE AT TORONTO OF THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY. 


On July 15, at Toronto, a conference 
on unemploymnet in the building indus- 
try took place under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, between members 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Toronto Building Trades 
Council, the Builders’ Exchange, and re- 
presentatives of the brick manufacturers. 
At this conference the following resolu- 
tion respecting a reduction in wages, 
moved by Mr. J. B. Carswell, for the 
employers, and seconded by Mr. T. A. 
Woods, representing labour, and con- 
curred in by the nineteen labour repre- 
sentatives present was carried unanim- 
ously : 


Moved that inasmuch as figures have been 
presented to this meeting to show that ma- 
terial costs are rapidly declining, that costs 
of living are also rapidly declining, and that 
a reduction in wage rates as suggested below . 
can be put into effect without in any way 
lowering the present standard of living: 

Therefore be it resolved that the 19 re- 
presentatives from the Building Trades Unions 
take back to their respective unions the sug- 
gestion that voluntary reduction of ten cents 
per hour be put into effect on July 25th. 

Further that another meeting be held be- 
tween these 19 representatives and the Build- 
ers Exchange on Thursday morning, the 25th 
inst., at 10.30 o’clock in the Builders’ Ex- 
change rooms to conclude the agreement. 

That the building material manufacturers 
be present at the same meeting to bring in 
all and every suggestion possible to further 
reduce material costs. 


At the meeting held on July 25, the 
labour representatives announced that 
trades unionists affiliated with the nine- 
teen branches of the building trades had 
voted against the proposed reduction of 
ten per cent in wages on the ground 
that the cost of living had not come 
down in the same proportion in Toronto 
as in the country as a whole, and further 
that rents were still going up. 
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EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED IN CANADA 


HE May issue of the LABour GAZETTE 
contained an outline of the policy 
of the Federal Government with respect 
to the distribution of emergency relief 
for the unemployed in Canada. It will 
be remembered that on December 14 
last the government announced its in- 
tention to provide one-third of the 
amount of relief payments that might 
be made by any municipality, the other 
two-thirds being paid either by the muni- 
cipality affected or by the municipality 
and the province jointly. For this pur- 
pose the government voted $500,000 
during the last fiscal year, while during 
the present fiscal year other sums of 
money amounting to $300,000 have al- 
ready been authorized. 


The following statement shows the 
total payments made by the federal gov- 
ernment for amounts expended by muni- 
cipalities from the date of the announce- 
ment of the policy to March 31, 1921, 
the end of the last fiscal year; also those 
payments that have already been made 
in the present fiscal year. 
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Payments 
from Payments 
Dec. 1920 to since 
Mar. 31, 1921. | Aprii 1,1921 

Amherst, NGS. 4 bs cases eee 831 °|$ 1,345 
Montreal. Quer sastcaecs eae: 5,216 5,329 
PLOLONtOMONtIR seine ek ere 134,128 45,163 
Peterborough, Ont................ US16e ey Mores Sasa 
Owen Sound) Ontss scse56 +. va be DPA Sana A 
HgobicokevOnte mane cen veces STA SEs eet, 
Oshawa Ont ttsase sce souks teas OU Se Ase se 
Parish Onten pecs cone ae FaREae SO. cen Soke ae ene 
BrantiordOntie. aa. 2 oe hei as 817 aye ENy bys 
St. Catbarines, Ont...... Le pexickesibe ree BSS phn erate 
Brantham Ont. see weecae ee DOee Aaa Aaes 
Walkerville: Onts4-4.scacsetoe ae 7 Nie Oa SS ee 
ScarbororOntes ccc an: sas ce REN, 266) 22 teers oe 
HamiltonsOnteeene icone: SO 938i tal eee Eyer 
Walnirn eR anee st tev tate tease sence sane 51,003 6,687 
Moldonans Mantis eens ee cele loa sites 683 
Ou aMes Manwenea rae sae tees oat 882 536 
Rosser Uvianie yb iae aia amet 358 
Reortia i Sask. scmtacac tect w erate eae TO AQ eas | Same sen acca. 
Moosedaw, Sask ats ovate TORE AIG, eee 
PaskatoOMy Oasitas hoes woe eee wears EASIER Vo hed 
Van COuver Dt Cree. ere bere 82,533 27,593 
WictoriatB: Cate eae oe ae WAZ Rares ee eae. 
New Westminster, B.C............ | 1a Aaa fain A a eh. 
West Kildonan, B.C............... | BhGe 15 “Aer eee 
Burnaby SBC uit, seen cca names LAG Fo sch Cea ae 
Nelson, BIG eek. erica ccttery ters: tons | LOG Aa eines 
Princes Rupert; B:Ci en aerate. : POS a | ene eae 
orks! BiG shite, ae oe eet ee DAAAE SC eae 
Camberland iB: Cxereens se | PA EME M ihe May SA i 
District of South Vancouver, B.C... 5,519 3,398 
MO taliceer aoe et sae $ 341,831 $ 91,092 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


i HERS conciliation work of the Depart- 

ment of Labour, accomplished 
through the instrumentality of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished under the authority of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is 
fairly generally known, due to the fact 
that the proceedings and recommenda- 
tions of these boards are recorded reg- 
ularly in the Lasour Gazette, and also 
receive considerable notice in the public 
press. The efforts of the Department in 


the interest of industrial peace are, how- 
ever, by no means limited to the proceed- 
ings of Boards under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

Statistics compiled for the annual 
report of the Department of Labour for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, 
contain references to 77 of the more im- 
portant cases in connection with which 
conciliation work, apart from the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, was 
performed during the year. These dis- 
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putes involved a great many different 


labour questions and covered a very wide 


range of industries, including coal min- 
ing in both eastern and western Cana- 
da; ship building; the iron and steel in- 
dustry; steam and street railway service 
and miscellaneous transport; building 
and construction operations; the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, cotton and 
woollen textiles, clothing, leather goods, 
etc.; bread and milk supply; meat pack- 
ing, ete. In all cases the intervention of 
the Department was undertaken on the 
request of one or both of the parties in- 
volved in the dispute, or else at the 
instance of the local. public authorities. 
In a number of instances the Minister 
of Labour was personally requested to 
intervene before a strike was declared; 
in other cases the services of officers of 
the Department stationed at Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver were utilized in this 
work. 


Special efforts were also made by the 
Department of Labour during the past 
fiscal year to assist in the maintenance 
of industrial peace in the coal 
fields of Alberta and British Co- 
himbia.'so Apart: from | the “117 “nit 
portant disputes above mentioned, 
in connection with which the good offices 
of the Department were sought, an 
official of the Department of Labour, 
stationed at Calgary, known as the Dir- 
ector of Coal Operations, dealt during 
the year with forty mdividual disputes 
in the coal fields of Alberta and western 
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British Columbia, and assisted also in 
‘the negotiation of new agreements be- 
tween the Western Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, which is a representative of 
the coal mining interests of Alberta and 
western British Columbia,.and District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of the employees. 


In the fall of 1918, a royal commission 
was appointed to investigate and deal 
with wage matters connected with the 
coal mining industry on Vancouver 
Island. The commission was composed 
of three members, the resident fair wages 
officer in Vancouver, of the Department 
of Labour, being the chairman. The ar- 
rangement made in connection with this 
matter was that wages adjustments 
should be made every three months, 
based on an inquiry into any changes 
oceurring in the cost of lving, the in- 
quiry to be conducted by the royal com- 
mission. Successive awards have since 
been made every three months by the 
commission, and the arrangement is still 
in effect. 


Work accomplished under I. D. I. Act 


The following table from the forth- 
coming annual report of the Department 
for the fiscal year ending March 31,1921, 
gives the number of applications re- 
ceived for ‘boards of conciliation and 
the number of boards granted during 
each of the fiscal years since the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act*on, March 22, 1907: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH UNDER THEI. D. I. ACT DURING THE FISCAL YEARS, 1907-1921. 














1911- 
1912 


1997- 
1998 


1998- 
1999 


1919- 
1911 





Number o ‘applications... . 34 21 27 24 18 
Number 0 boards granted. 31 19 25 19 15 
Number o disputes where 
strike not averted (or 
ended), wee aon. vena 1 1 4 4 4 
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16 16 14 36 52 95 72 63 509 
15 17 11 2) 38 69 46 38 371 





3 5 32 




















It will be observed from the above 
table that boards were not established 
in the case of 138 applications, adjust- 


ments having been effected in some of 
these instances through the agency of 
the Department without the aid of a 


— 


ee 
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board, while in-other cases the disputes 
did not clearly come within the province 
of the Act. Of the 371 cases in which 
boards were granted, only 32, or 9 per 
cent, resulted in strikes or in the conti- 
nuation of strikes that had previously 
been started. Of the 339 cases where 
settlements either by expressed or tacit 
understanding were arrived at, it~ 1s 
reasonably certain that a large propor- 
tion of these would have resulted in 

strikes involving large numbers of work- 
ers or in other serious disturbances if 
conciliation proceedings under the Act 
had not taken place. 


Conciliation Work apart from the I. D. I. 
Act 


As has already been stated, there are 
many instances in connection with in- 
dustrial disputes where, though a strike 
appeared imminent, a settlement has 


been. effected through the mediation of 


the Department without having recourse 
to a Conciliation Board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The recent case of the Cornwall Street 
Railway dispute might be cited as a 
typical example of settlement through 
direct negotiation brought about by the 
Department without recourse to Board 
procedure with the unavoidable delay 
and expense incidental thereto. On De- 
cember 11, the Cornwall Street Railway 
Employees’ Union made application to 
the Department of Labour for a board 
of conciliation to consider a dispute 
respecting increased wages and improved 
working conditions. It was stated in the 
application that conferences of the em- 
ployees’ representatives and the officials 
of the Cornwall Street Railway Company 
had failed in effecting an adjustment. 
On December 16 the company wrote the 
Department asking a delay of proceed- 
ings for a few days as there was some 
prospect of a settlement. On December 
29, no agreement having been arrived 
at in the meantime, a fair wage officer 
of the Department proceeded to Corn- 
wall and discussed the situation with 
both parties. On January 31, through 
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the action of an official of the Depart- 
ment, a meeting took place in the head 
office of the company at Montreal, be- 
tween a representative of the Union and 
an executive official of the company, ‘not- 
withstanding that up to that time the 
company had refused to recognize the 
Union. At this meeting an agreement 
was reached granting full recognition 
to the International organization and 
providing for an increase of wages from 
February 1. The application for a con- 
ciliation board was withdrawn, and a 
few days later the manager of the Corn- 
wall Street Railway Company wrote the 
Department as follows: ‘‘We wish to 


-thank you for your interest in the mat- 


ter between ourselves and the men, and 
we are in hopes that the agreement 
arrived at will settle this question for 
some time to come.”’ 


In very many similar cases the Minis- 
ter and officers of the Department have 
brought about peaceful settlements in 
matters which have become little known 
to the general public. There are cases 
where peculiar difficulties develop in 
the making of a working agreement or 
appear during the life of an agreement, 
and there are other cases where unusual 
and unforeseen industrial situations are 
brought about, the outcome largely of 
changing conditions and even changing 
thought in these matters. Such difficul- 
ties are brought to the attention of the 
Department in various ways, and the 
Department is usually able by corres- 
pondence or by personal intervention 
through an officer to heal the threatened 
breach and prevent an interruption of 
work. 


Direction of Coal Operations 


An important field of conciliation 
work which for the past four years has 
engaged the serious attention of the 
department and from which it has only 
recently been relieved, has been the dir- 
ection to a considerable extent of the 
coal operations of southeastern British 
Columbia and southwestern Alberta, 
with the object of securing so far as 
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possible the maximum production of coal 
from this region during the war. It will 
be remembered that the year 1917 opened 
with much unrest in the coal mining in- 
dustry in this region and that work had 
ceased in practically all large coal prod- 
ucing properties. The coal operators 
were as a rule members of the body 
known as the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association with headquarters at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and ‘the employees were 
mostly members of the international 
trade union known as District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
shortage of coal on the North American 
continent being acute, with widespread 
and disastrous consequences, there was 
urgent necessity for the resumption of 
work at all points, and there being little 
prospect of a working agreement being 
reached by the operators and miners, 
the Minister of Labour, acting under 
the War Measures Act, secured the ap- 
pointment in July, 1917, of Mr. W. H. 
Armstrong, of Vancouver, B. C., as Dir- 
ector of Coal Operations with power to 
make all necessary investigations and in- 
quiries respecting wages, holidays, hours 
of labour, and other labour conditions, 
and respecting other matters connected 
with the resumption of the production 
of coal and coke and the continuance 
thereof during the war and generally to 
control the operations of the collieries 
and coke ovens throughout District 18. 
The owners and the management of the 
mines and coke producing plants were 
required to comply with the orders of 
the Director, who was empowered to fix 
the selling price of coal and coke and 
to take possession of any coal mine or 
eoke-producing plant within the district. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the work of the Director was the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. As _ has 
been stated there had been much unrest 
in the district. The mine employees at 
many points in these fields had been 
striking intermittently since November, 
1916, and when on March 31, 1917, the 
agreement made a year earlier came to 
an end and no new working agreement 
was made, work 
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throughout the District. - This condition. 
continued until the appointment of Mr. 
Armstrong as Director and then received. 
immediately the Director’s jattention. 
Consideration was at once resumed ‘con- 
cerning a tentative agreement which had: 
been drafted some months previously as. 
between the miners and operators, and 
early in July, 1917, under an order 
issued by the Director, operations were 
resumed. During the course of the few 
weeks following, as a result of negotia- 
tions between the Director, the policy 
committee of the miners and the oper- 
ators in the District, adjustment was 
effected as to some 70 contentious points, 
some of them of high importance, which. 
had been allowed to stand in abeyance 
at the time the men returned to work. 
It will be realized that the District 
covers a wide area and includes nearly 
a hundred separate mines and about nine 
thousand workers, and the Director dur- 
ing the time he held office, nearly four 
years, issued 164 orders having to do 
with working conditions in the numerous. 
collieries. Only in rare cases did cessa- 
tion of work occur and such occurrences: 
were local and of short duration. The 
vood offices of the Director and his staff 
were also called into requisition in re- 
gions beyond the boundaries of the Dis- 
trict. 


The Director of Coal Operations also 
issued orders at various times giving 
effect to the findings of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Commission which had been ap- 
pointed under the tentative agreement 
before-mentioned to adjust wages at in- 
tervals of four months in accordance 
with changes in the cost of living. Mr. 
F. EK. Harrison, fair wages officer of the 
Department at Calgary, was chairman 
of the Commission. Mr. Harrison also 
acted as chief assistant to the Director 
of Coal Operations from the time the 
office was created until it lapsed in June 
last with the closing of the parliamentary 
session. 


For the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes arising in the near future, the 
provisions of the present agreement be- 
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tween the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
being put into effect. This agreement, 
which does not expire until March 31, 
1922, provides for the appointment of 
a grievance committee of six members, 
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three representing the operators and 
three the miners. In the event of such 
committee failing to agree, provision is 
made for the appointment of an impar- 
tial chairman, who shall be selected 
elther by unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee or by the Minister of Labour. 


ACTIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES UPON DECISIONS OF INTER- 
. NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCES 


Greece and Roumania ratify the Washington Conventions 


JN the Lasour Gazerrre for March on 

pages 362-369 an account was given 
of the action of various countries upon 
econventions.and recommendations of the 
First International Labour Conference, 
held at Washington, D.C. A further 
account of the measures taken by the 
different countries with regard to this 
eonference and also with regard to the 
Second International Labour Conference 
in Genoa appeared in the Daily Intell- 
gence of the International Labour Office 
for July 4. At the First Conference 
six draft Conventions were adopted. 
These had reference respectively to: (1) 
Limitation of hours of work to 8 per 
day and 48 per week; (2) provision 
against unemployment; (38) the em- 
ployment of women before and after 
ehildbirth; (4) the employment of 
women during the night; (5) the mi- 
nimum age for children employed in 
factories; and (6) the night work of 
children in industry. The text of these 
eonventions and also of the recommen- 
dations appeared in the issue of the 
Lapour GazeTtTEe for December, 1919, on 
pages 1440 to 1453. 


The two states of Greece and Rouma- 
nia have ratified all the six conventions 
and have registered their ratifications 
with the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations, the former having done 
so last October and the latter in June. 
The effect of these two ratifications is 
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that the conventions, excluding that con- 
eerning unemployment which requires 
that ratification of three members must 
be registered, come into foree in Greece 
and Roumania on the date when the 
Secretary General notifies the members 
of the organization that two members 
have ratified. A letter of notification to 
this effect has been sent. The conven- 
tions will come into force for other mem- 
ber states from the date of their respect- 
ive ratifications. 


The province of British Columbia, as 
mentioned in the June issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE on page 784, has also 
carried out the provisions of these Con- 
ventions, by legislation which will come 
into effect with the coming into opera- 
tion of similar laws in other provinces.* 


ACTION OF British GOVERNMENT. 


The policy of the British Government 
with regard to these conventions was 
set forth on July 1 in a debate in the 
House of Commons on a motion of the 
Minister of Labour, the Right Honour- 








*The action taken by the Canadian government upon 
the draft conventions and recommendations has been set 
forth in previous articles in the LABour Gazetrs. In the 
issue of November, 1920, on pages 1491 to 1493, the text 
of an order-in-council is given which contains the opinion 
of the Minister of Justice as to the jurisdiction of the 
federal and provincial governments with regard to the 
matters therein. This subject was further dealt with in a 
report of the Minister of Justice to Parliament an account 
of which was given in the issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE 
for June, 1921, on pages 776 to 781. : 
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able Dr. Macnamara, ‘‘That this House 
approve the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government respecting the several Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference at 
Washington, in November 1919.’’ — As 
regards the Recommendations, the Minis- 
ter stated that apart from the second 
Recommendation dealing with recipro- 
city of treatment. of foreign workers, 
which was still under examination in 
view of the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Emigration Commission, 
all the others had been accepted except 
two minor articles of the first Recom- 
mendation. 


With regard to the Conventions, the 
government was prepared to ratify four 
out of the six. The two that the govern- 
ment was not prepared to ratify were 
those concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth and 
the limiting of the hours of work to eight 
per day and 48 per week. As to the 
former, the Minister contended that the 
existing system dealt with the question 
on entirely different lines and the gov- 


vernment considered it would not be. 


justified in destroying the machinery 
which had been working for some time 
in order to start again on different lines. 
As to the Hours Convention the diffic- 
ulty was with regard to the railways, 
the railway men being governed by 
agreements with a guaranteed day and 
and a guaranteed week of 48 hours, with 
regular Sunday duty outside the guar- 
anteed 48-hour week. He pointed out 
that a normal working week of 48 
hours was established in Great Britain, 
and that practically all the various 
agreements provided for definite condi- 
tions with regard to overtime. He stated 
the policy of the government as follows: 
‘“We propose to send a letter to Geneva 
explaining the difficulties which here 
confront us, and intimating that we shall 
be very glad to take part in a reconsid- 
eration of the Hours Convention, prob- 
ably drawn on more elastic lines, at a 
future Congress of the International 
Labour Organization.’’ After some dis- 
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cussion, the motion of the Minister of 
Labour was carried by 164 votes to 53. 

The Women, Young Persons and 
Children (Employment) Act, 1920, of 
Great Britain, contains provisions relat- 
ing to the draft conventions on minimum 
age, night work of women, and night 
work of young persons. 


On July 5, in conformity with the 
announced policy of the British Govern- 
ment orders-in-council were passed rati- 
fying the Draft Conventions on unem-- 
ployment, concerning the employment of 
women at night, concerning the night 
work of young persons employed in in- 
dustry, and fixing the minimum age of 
admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment. 


ACTION BY VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


With regard to the other countries, 
Belgium has passed an Act establishing 
the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week, 
which dealt with the matters in the 
draft Conventions on: (1) hours; (2) 
minimum age; (3) night work of women 
and (4) night work of young persons. 
Czecho-Slovakia has passed a law ratify- 
ing the draft Conventions on hours, min- 
imum age and night work of women. 
Denmark passed a law concerning ap- 
prenticeship governing night work of 
young persons. Japan has enacted a 
law concerning Public Labour Exchan- 
ges along the line of the draft Conven- 
tion dealing with unemployment. Fin- 
land has passed a law ratifying the draft 


-Convention concerning unemployment. 


.Bills for the ratification of the six 
draft Conventions have been introduced 
in Argentine, Belgium, Italy and Spain. 
A Bill for the ratification of all the 
draft Conventions except that concern- 
ing unemployment which was dealt with 
by another law, was adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies of Finland. Bills 
concerning the hours of labour have 
been introduced in Chile, Denmark, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Sweden. 
Bills concerning unemployment and the 
establishment of public labour exchanges 
have been introduced in Chile, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Norway, Poland, 
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Roumania and Uruguay. Bills concern- 
ing the employment of women before 
and after childbirth have been intro- 
duced in Chile, Denmark, Portugal, and 
Roumania. Bills concerning the night 
work of women have been introduced in 
Denmark, Poland, Portugal, and Switz- 
erland. Bills concerning the minimum 
age of employment of children have been 
introduced in Chile, Denmark, Portugal, 
and Switzerland. Bills concerning the 
night work of young persons have been 
introduced in Chile, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Poland, Portugal and Switzer- 
land. 


The recommendations of the First In- 
sernational Labour Conference had refer- 
ence to unemployment, reciprocity’ of 
treatment of foreign workers, the pre- 
vention of anthrax, the protection of 
women and children against lead poison- 
ing, the establishment of government 
health services, and the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the man- 
ufacture of matches. With regard to 
these Roumania passed an Act carrying 
them all into effect, Denmark passed an 
Act concerning unemployment insur- 
ance, Great Britain enacted a law for 
the protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning, Japan enacted 


a law prohibiting the use of white phos- ~ 


phorus in the manufacture of matches, 
and the Netherlands passed a law con- 
cerning anthrax. 


Decrees to give effect to various re- 
commendations have also been issued, 
or are in course of preparation as fol- 
lows: Austria, concerning the employ- 
ment of women and children in danger- 
ous and unhealthy trades; Belgium, re- 
gulating state contributions to unem- 
ployment funds; Italy, prohibiting the 
use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches, and the Netherlands 
regulating the use of soluble lead com- 
pounds for protection against lead pois- 


oning. Greece has also incorporated in 


the Labour Code regulations concerning 
the use of white phosphorus, and in India 
a resolution was passed by the Legis- 
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lative Assembly for the creation of a 
government health service. 

The following Bills have also been 
introduced, or are in preparation to give 
effect to the provisions: of the Recom- 
mendations: Austria, to amend the law 
relative to labour inspection (govern- 
ment health services); Belgium, for the 


creation of a system of compulsory 
health insurance; Chili, concerning the 
employment of women and_ children 


(lead poisoning), and concerning indus- 
trial health and safety ; Denmark, to 
amend the Act concerning employment 
exchanges; France, to amend the law 
on labour exchanges; Denmark, concern- 
ing employment exchanges; India, to 
amend the Factory Act with reference 
to lead poisoning and anthrax; Luxem- 
burg, creating a system of compulsory 
unemployment insurance; Switzerland, 
concerning the protection of women and 
children from lead poisoning. 

In addition to the action taken by 
Japan, Italy and Greece as mentioned 


-above, with regard to the prohibition of 


the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches, measures have been 
adopted since the Washington confe- 
rence towards enforcing a similar pro- 
hibition in Australia, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, India and Poland. 


ACTION ON DECISIONS OF GENOA CONFE- 
RENCE. 


With regard to legislation consequent 
upon the decisions of the Second Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Genoa, 
an account of which appeared in the 
Labour Gazerte for October, 1920, on 
pages 1316 to 1330, Australia has passed 
the Commonwealth Navigation Act 1919- 
20, providing for unemployment indem- 
nity in case of loss or foundering of 
ship, and Great Britain has passed the 
Women, Young Persons and Children 
(Employment) Act, 1920, which deals 
with the minimum age for the employ- | 
ment of children. The provisions of the 
Act with regard to the minimum age of 
admission of children to employment at 
sea came into force on July 1, and on 
July 5 the draft convention dealing with 
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the subject was formally ratified by 
order-in-council. . Bills relating to the 
subjects of the draft Conventions have 
also been drawn up by the States of 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Poland and 
Sweden, while the States of Denmark, 
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Poland and South Africa have drawn 
up bills to give effect to the provisions 
of the Recommendations. National sea- 
men’s codes are stated to be in course of 
preparation in Argentine, France, Pol- 
and, South Africa and Sweden. 


THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Eighth Session of the Governing Body, held in Stockholm, July 5-7, 1921 


THE Eighth Meeting of the Governing 

Body of the International Labour 
Office was held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the..5th, ..6th,and. ith of. July.,.j.he 
Honourable G. D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour and nominee of the Government 
of Canada on the Governing Body, being 
unable on account of pressure of public 
duties to attend the meeting, Mr. F. A. 
Acland, the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was appointed by Order-in-Couneil as 
substitute for the Minister and attended 
the gathering accordingly. 


It should be explained that at the 
Seventh Meeting of the Governing Body, 
held at Geneva in April, 1921, an invita- 
tion had been received from the Govern- 
ment of Sweden to hold the Highth 
Meeting at the Swedish capital. The 
Swedish Government had at the same 
time explained that an appropriation 
had been made to meet the expenditure 
which would be involved in bringing 
from Geneva to Stockholm such portion 
of the office staff of the International 
Labour Office as might be deemed ne- 
eessary for the purpose of the work of 
the Meeting. Subsequently the Govern- 
ment of Denmark, taking advantage of 
the acceptance of the Governing Body 
of the invitation of the Government of 
Sweden and of the proximity of the 
capitals of the two countries, suggested 
that the members of the Governing Body 
might be first assembled at Copenhagen, 
the Danish capital and through which, 
in any event, many of the delegates 
would conveniently, if not necessarily, 


pass on their way to Stockholm. This 
arrangement was effected, the members 
of the Governing Body assembling on 
Saturday, July 2, at Copenhagen, and 
spending two days in the Danish capital, 
during which time they were enabled to 
meet numerous Danish governmental of- 
ficials interested in the questions dealt 
with by the International Labour Office, 
and were also the recipients of courte- 
ous hospitality from the Danish Govern- 
ment. 


The meetings of the Governing Body 
at Stockholm were held in the Rigsdag, 
or House of Parliament of Sweden, 
offices in which had been kindly placed 
by the Swedish Government at the dis- 
position of the Governing Body. It 
should be added that the members 
of the Governing Body were in Sweden 
also the recipients of many courtesies 
from the Swedish Government, as also 
from the King of Sweden, who gave a 
tea in honour of the delegates, at which 
members of the Body were enabled to 
meet numerous leading officials of the 
country. 

The consideration of the report of 
the Director constituted the principal 
feature of the business. of the 
Meeting, prominent in the Director’s 
report in turn being the considera- 
tion given by the Director to the report 
on the organization of the Secretariat 
(of the League of Nations) and of the 


‘International Labour Office, made by the 


Commission of experts appointed in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by 
the League of Nations at its meeting on 


- of Nations. 
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December 17 last. Various suggestions 
and recommendations contained in the 
report were freely discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Governing Body, but it was 
deemed proper to defer any formal 
action arising out of the report until the 
report had been laid before the League 
of Nations itself, which will presumably 
take place at the approaching meeting 
of the Assembly. 


An item of the agenda covered pro- 
posals concerning the relations of the 
International Labour Office with the 
League of Nations. This caused an ac- 
tive discussion, interest centering largely 
on the means whereby the International 
Labour Office should receive formal re- 
presentation before the League ef Na- 
tions authorities with a view to the dis- 
cussion of important questions arising 
between the two bodies and particularly 
with respect to representations which 
it might become at any time desirable 
to make with respect to the budget of 
the International Labour Office, which 
is, under the terms of the Treaty, sub- 
mitted to the Treasurer of the League 
In view of the fact that 
the assembly of the League of Nations 
will shortly be in session, it was decided 
to wait the outcome of the discussion 
which this matter is likely to receive at 
the meeting in question. f 


It will be remembered that the Gov- 
erning Body consists of twenty-four 
members who are appointed by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. Twelve 
persons represent the Governments, six 
persons represent employers and six per- 
sons represent workmen. In the words 
of Article 393 of the Treaty, ‘‘Of the 
twelve persons representing the Govern- 
ments, eight shall be nominated by the 
Members which are of the chief indus- 
trial importance, and four shall be nom- 
inated by the Members selected for the 
purpose by the Government Delegates 
to the Conference, excluding the Dele- 
gates of the eight Members mentioned 
above. Any question as to which are the 
Members of the chief industrial im- 
portance shall be decided by the Council 
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of the League of Nations.’’ Some con- 
sideration has been given to the question 
of the method of determining the eight 


States which are of chief industrial im- 
portance and as to precisely how this 
term should be interpreted. At a pre- 
vious meeting of the Governing Body, a 
Committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigating this question, the 
Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. 
A. Fontaine, becoming chairman also of 
this Committee. Mr. Fontaine explained 
that the Committee has been investigat- 
ing the subject and has received the as- 
sistance of notable statistical experts. 
Considerable information was yet to be 
received, but it was expected the Com- 
mittee would close its work shortly and 
would be able to present its report at 
the next meeting of the Governing Body. 


Some discussion occurred with respect 
to the International Emigration Commis- 
sion appointed a year ago by the Govern- 
ing Body. It will be recalled that the 
member of this Body representing the 
Government of Canada is Mr. J. Obed 
Smith, Commissioner of Emigration in 
Great Britain. The Governing Body 
had paid the British Government the 
courtesy of requesting it to name a chair- 
man and the British Government had 
named Lord Cave, formerly Home Secre- 
tary. The individual commissioners, 
with the aid of the International Labour 
Office, have been collecting information 
necessary for the purposes of the Com- 
mission, but the Commission had not, 
up to the time of the present Mecting 
of the Governing Body, met as a whole. 
It had become known and was now for- 
mally reported to the Governing Body 
that Lord Cave had found it impossible 
to continue the work pertaining to the 
chairmanship of the Commission, and, 
he having accordingly retired, the British 
Government had named as chairman Vis- 
count Ullswater, recently retired Speaker 
of the British House of Commons and 
who, it will be remembered, visited Can- 
ada during the past winter. The Emi- 
gration Commission was to meet towards 
the close of July at Geneva and it was 
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expected that its report would be issued 
shortly thereafter. 

Some consideration was given to the 
question of the agenda for the 1922 Con- 
ference. No final action on this point 
was taken, but the trend of discussion 
indicated a probability of questions per- 
taining to emigration, on which the re- 
port of the Emigration Commission 
might have an important bearing, form- 
ing the principal feature of the Con- 
ference for 1922. 
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In determining the date of the next 
Meeting of the Governing Body, the 
ninth, it was necessary to have in mind 
the point that the Third International | 
Labour Conference begins on October 
25, and since some members of the Gov- 
erning Body may also be delegates to 
the Conference, it was desirable that the 
Governing Body should meet immediate- 
ly before that date. It was decided there- 


_ fore that the Governing Body shall hold 


its next Meeting at Geneva, on Wednes- 
day, October 19. 


SOME RECENT WAGE NEGOTIATIONS AND DISPUTES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN j 


Corron INDUSTRY. 


HE British Labour Gazette issues of 
June and July, 1921, give details 
of a stoppage of work in the Cotton Tex- 
tile industry from June 4 to June 27, 
arising out of a breakdown in negotia- 
tions with regard to wage reductions. 
Details of the dispute and of the terms 
of settlement are given below. 


The great majority of the operators 
in the cotton industry are paid ona 
piece-work basis, according to the lists 
recognized for the various branches of 
the trade. At the beginning of the war, 
wages were generally 5 per cent above 
list prices. During and after the war, 
up to May, 1920, advances had been giv- 
en amounting to 140 per cent on the 
list prices, so that rates current at that 
time were 245 per cent of list prices. The 
hours of work had been reduced from 
dolf4 to 48 per week. 


In May 1920 agreements were reached 
for an advance of 70 per cent on stan- 
dard list prices, the new rates thus being 
315 per cent of the list prices. Classes 
of workpeople who were not. paid on the 
basis of a standard piece price list re- 
ceived an advance in the same propor- 
tion to their previous rates. In the case 
of tapers, dry tapers, warp dressers and 
loom overlookers: the advance was only 


55 per cent on the list prices instead of 
70 per cent. The new rates were to 
remain unchanged for twelve months 
from the date of their coming into ope- 
ration. 


Early in May 1921, the various em- 
ployers’ associations gave notice to the 
unions of a proposed reduction of 95 
per cent on the standard lists of wages 
(equivalent to 95/315, or 30 per cent, 
on the prevailing rates). As a result of 
a joint conference on May 27, a negotiat- 
ing committee was set up, and it was 
agreed that in the event of no settlement 
being reached notices should expire on 
June 4. Negotiations broke down on 
June 3, the final position being the em- 
ployers’ proposal for a reduction of 80 
per cent, and the Unions’ of 50 per cent, 
each on list prices. The employers de- 
elined to postdate notices for fourteen 
days, and also declined the proposal to 
submit the difference to independent ar- 
bitration while work should be continued 
at the old rate. 


Deputations from each side met the 
Minister of Labour at his invitation, and 
negotiations were resumed on June 10. 
On June 24, an agreement was signed 
for a reduction of 60 per cent on list 
prices to take place forthwith and 10 
per cent at the end of six months. In 
the case of those operatives who had 
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only 55 per cent advance in May 1920, 
proportionate reductions, amounting to 
only 55 per cent in the aggregate, are 
made. The agreement is to be in force 
for six months, and any alteration at the 
end of that period requires three 
months’ notice. 


The mills re-opened on June 27. Dur- 
ing the early part of July they were 
still working short time, but an improve- 
ment in trade was hoped for. 


WooLLEN INDUSTRY. 


Wages in the woollen and worsted in- 
dustry have been on a sliding scale, ad- 
justed to basic rates according to the 
movement of the cost-of-living figures. 
The general increase in basic rates be- 
tween July, 1914,and December,1920,was 
approximately 15 per cent. The general 
““eost-of-living’’ increase for time work- 
ers up to the end of 1920 was 175 per 
sent on the enhanced basic rates, so 
that for this class of workers the weekly 
rates at January, 1920, were, in all, 316 
per cent of the pre-war rates. The slid- 
ing scale for piece workers does not move 
in full proportion to the change in cost 
of living: for male piece-workers the 
advance to December,1920,was generally 
144.56 per cent on the enhanced basic 
rates, and for female piece-workers 152. 
17 per cent. All these increases were 
in addition to a general advance of over 
15 per cent on hourly and piece rates, 
granted in March, 1919, concurently 
with a reduction in weekly hours from 
oo1% to 48, in order to maintain weekly 
wages at the same level as before. 


From January to June,1921, the reduc- 
tions under the cost-of-living sliding 
scale amounted to 40 per cent on basic 
rates (1414 per cent of wages current 
at the first of January) in the case of 
time workers, the reductions for piece- 
workers, like their previous advances, 
being in somewhat smaller proportion. 


At a meeting of the National Wool 
and Allied Textile Industrial Council on 
May 12, the employers submitted prop- 
osals for a reduction of 5 per cent from 
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basic rates. It was also proposed that 
the fall in the cost of living should be 
anticipated, the index figure for the 
increase since July, 1914, being taken as 
90 instead of 185. The executive of the 
General Union of Textile Workers op- 
posed these reductions. At subsequent 
meetings the employers’ terms were mo- 
dified, the index figure finally proposed 
for an anticipation being 105, with a 
reduction, as before asked, of 5 per cent 
on the basic rates. For time workers 
this meant a reduction, in all, of about 
17 per cent on current rates, for piece 
workers somewhat less. An adult male 
time-worker receiving 78s 114d per week 
would be reduced to 65s 3d per week; 
an adult female time-worker at a wage 
of 45s 1114d per week would have, after 
the change, 88s 2d per week. The re- 
duction was to come into force on July 
9 and the new agreement to continue 
until June, 1922. No further reduction 
in the sliding scale was to be made until 
the cost of living fell to 95. 


The ballot of the unions on these 
proposals gave a majority in favour of 
acceptance, and the Industrial Council 
agreed to the terms on June 27. About 
200,000 workers were affected. 


It may be of interest to note that a 
table published in the Daily Intelligence 
of the International Labour Office on 
June 22, purported to show that, on ac- 
count of short time, weekly earnings in 
the woollen industry in May, 1921, were 
in many cases less than the pre-war earn- 
ings. 


ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING. 


In the shipbuilding industry and in 
the engineering trades generally (ma- 
chinists, rivetters, ironmoulders, pattern- 
makers, etc.), up to the beginning of 
1921, general advances over pre-war 
rates had been granted amounting to 
39s. 6d. a week for men on time rates, to- 
gether with a bonus of 1214 per cent on 
total earnings. For men on piece work 
the general increases amounted to 26s. 
6d. a week, together with an advance of 
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25 per cent on basic piece prices and a 
bonus of 714 per cent on total earn- 
ings. 


As a result of an agreement reached 
at a conference between the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades on April 19, a reduction of 6s. 
per week to time-workers in the Ship- 
building industry, and 15 per cent on 
the current list of net piece-work prices, 
was effected in two equal cuts, dating 
from the week ending May 7 and the 
week ending June 4 respectively. The 
deduction is made before the bonus on 
total earnings, mentioned above, is added: 
so that the net decrease to time workers 
is 6s. plus 121% per cent of 6s. or, in all, 
6s. 2d. per week. 


For the engineering trades outside of 
the shipbuilding industry the question 
of wages was not so easily settled. On 
April 21 a conference took place between 
representatives of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Engineering 
and National Employers’ Federation to 
discuss the employers’ proposals for a 
reduction of 6s. per week on time rates 
and 15 per cent on piece rates (as in the 
shipbuilding trades), 
condition of the abolition of the bonus 
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of 1214 per cent to time-workers and 714 
per cent to piece-workers. The employ- 
ers refused to agree to the Union prop- 
osal for arbitration, and the Union ap- 
proached the Minister of Labour with a 
request to set up a court of inquiry 
under the Industrial Courts Act. The 
minister persuaded the parties to confer 
further. The dispute dragged along, 
modified terms being offered by the 


employers and rejected, but finally, on 


June 30, a delegate conference of the 
four Trade Unions concerned endorsed 
new terms offered by the employers. 
Under these proposals the reduction of 6s 
per week to time-workers and 15 per 
cent to piece-workers would take place 
in two instalments, on July 15 and Au- 
vust 15. The employers temporarily 
withdrew their demand for the abolition 
of the bonus, but there was to be a fur- 
ther conference in September to discuss 
whether the state of trade at that time 
would warrant the continuance of these 
wages. 


Notices from employers of the termi- 
nation of the existing contracts, which 


‘were due to expire on June 30, were 


suspended for 14 days while a ballot of 
union members was taken on the above 
proposals. The ballot resulted in ae- 
ceptance of the terms. 


REPORT ON WORK OF BUILDING GUILDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


~ 


A RECENT weekly bulletin of the Bri- 
tish Ministry of Labour refers as fol- 


lows to a report on the working of the 


building guilds in Great Britain, pub- 
lished by Mr. Ernest Selley, of the Gar- 
den Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, ‘‘who has been making investiga- 
tions to ascertain whether the guilds 
were making good their claims that indus- 
trial control by guild workers has been 
established, and that houses are being 
built better and more quickly and cheap- 
ly by the guilds than by private contrac- 
tors.”’ 

Mr. Selley [says the Labour Minis- 
try’s bulletin] is not connected with the 


guild movement, and it is claimed by 


the association that he is a skilled inves- 


tigator of considerable experience. It is 
stated that he inspected guild housing 
contracts which are being carried out in 
various districts, and obtained informa- 
tion from foremen, architects, surveyors, 
borough councillors and members of 
housing committees, as well as from 
guildsmen and others not in official posi- 
tions. Mr. Selley holds the view that. 
complete democratic control by guild 
workers is made possible by the struc- 
ture of the local committees and the cen- 
tral managing body, and he states that 
experience has shown that an efficient 
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directorate can be chosen from, and 
selected by, the rank and file. 


As for the actual work carried out, 
Mr. Selley states that he found expert 
opinion unanimous in approving the 
output on guild schemes, some clerks of 
the works estimating it at 25 per cent 
above the average; and the quality of 
the work done is pronounced to be excel- 
lent. Men found to be slacking are liable 
to dismissal, but have the right of appeal 
to the works committee or the union. It 
is stated, however, that there have been 
very few cases of dismissal. Mr. Selley 
states that the present situation may be 
summed up as follows :— 


‘(1) The guilds have proved that 
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they are organized on businesslike lines, 
and are able to carry out building opera- 
tions in a workmanlike manner. (2) The 
quality of the work produced is distinct- 
ly above the average. (3) The weight 
of evidence goes to show that the output 
per man on guild contracts is as good as 
that obtained by the best private. con- 
tractors, and certainly higher than most. 
(4) It is not yet possible to make any 
definite statement as to comparative 
building costs, but, from the evidence 
obtained, there is ground for believing 
that the cost of building in guild con- 
tracts is likely to be lower than the 
average cost in the districts where the 
guilds are operating.”’ 





BRITISH LABOUR WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


THERE has recently come to hand a 

complete report of a labour women’s 
conference which was held at Manches- 
ter, England, on April 27 and 28, under 
the auspices of the Labour Party. There 
were present 523 delegates representing 
261 organizations including 164 women’s 
sections, 20 divisional branches of the 
Labour Party, 52 local branches of the 
Labour Party and Trades Councils, 19 
trade unions, and 6 national societies. 
Miss Margaret Bonfield presided. 


Among the subjects discussed at 
the conference were the following: A 
resolution was passed extending sym- 
pathy to the women of the coalfields, and 

opposing the policy of the government 
in dealing with the coal miners’ strike. 
The conference declared that the great 
need of the world was peace and the re- 
establishment of trade and industry, and 
urged the establishment of credits for 
countries which had fallen into an econ- 
omic ruin, such credits to be given to 
co-operative or non-profit making organ- 
izations, and the re-opening of the nego- 
tiations with Germany in regard to the 
payment of reparations on the principle 
that they be made in a manner that will 


not be injurious to the industrial life 
and trade of the countries concerned on 
either side. An educational campaign 
was urged concerning economic and in- 
dustrial conditions of wage workers of 
all nations in order to support and 
strengthen the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. To encourage under- 
standing between the workers of the 
different nations an exchange of appren- 
tices was advocated under the auspices 
of their respective trade unions in the 
various countries. The action of the 
British government was condemned in 
deciding not to ratify the maternity con- 
vention of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Washington. A_ resolution 
was unanimously passed expressing com- 
plete agreement with the policy of the 
Labour Party in demanding provision 
either of work or full maintenance for all 
unemployed workers, and in particular 
provision for the education and main- 
tenance of all juvenile workers during 
periods of unemployment, both in the 
interests of these boys and girls and to 
prevent their competition with adults 
in the labour market. In other resolu- 
tions that were carried unanimously the 
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conference advocated the extension of 
the franchise to all women of twenty- 
one years and over, the inclusion of 
women representing labour on the Coun- 
ty Advisory Committees for the nomina- 
tion of magistrates, the removal of all 
household or property qualifications for 
women jurors; equality of pay and op- 
portunity for men and women in the 
Civil Service; the setting up without 
delay of Trade Boards in all industries 
when the workers demand such protec- 
tion; the introduction of legislation to 
secure pensions for women with depen- 
dent children on the lines proposed by 
the Labour Party in their Mothers’ Pen- 
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sion Bill, 1920; the immediate issue by 
the government of an emergency order 
to prevent ejectments, and to fix rents 
of houses erected under the Housing 
Act at figures which approximate the 


amounts paid at that time. The for- 
bidding of the employment of any child 
under fourteen in any gainful occupa- 
tion and the revival of the educational 
centres attached to juvenile employment 
exchanges at the close of the war, making 
attendance at them compulsory upon all 
children registering at the exchanges, 
and accompanying it with a maintenance 
erant. : 





APPRENTICESHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


Report of Apprenticeship Committee of the National Association of Corporation Training 


; THE report of the Committee on Trade 

Apprenticeship of the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Training,* 
which report is incorporated in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the ninth annual 
convention of that Association, held 
recently at Niagara Falls, N. Y., con- 
tains much interesting information with 
respect to apprenticeship in the United 
States. Much of this information is 
given in summarized form below. 


PuBLIC CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The growth of public continuation 
schools, which resulted from the recent 
‘‘Smith-Hughes’’ law, a measure provid- 
ing Federal aid for vocational education, 
was found to have created a new interest 
in apprentice training generally. Twenty- 
eight states have already established 
such schools, which have as their object 
‘‘the better training of the younger 
workers in industry.’’ These public 
schools are not designed as a substitute 


*National Association of Corporation Training (Incorporated), 
Irving Place at 15th Street, New York; managing director, t 
Henderschott. The membership list includes many of the largest 
industrial corporations in the United States. 


for the training departments of indus- 
trial corporations, though to some extent 
they cover the same ground. The conti- 
nuation schools, on the contrary, have 
resulted in the further development of 
corporation apprenticeship courses. In 
apprenticeship legislation the state of 
Wisconsin is in advance of the other 
states of the union. 


._ APPRENTICESHIP IN WISCONSIN. 


The same Committee in its report for 
the previous yeart stated that Wisconsin 
was then “‘the only state having a com- 
pletely organized modern apprentice sys- 
tem covered by recent laws administered 
by a state board, under a state supervisor 
of apprentices.’’ The Wisconsin law 
provides that apprenticeship agreements 
made pursuant to the act, shall be 
approved by, and shall be made upon 
forms approved by the State Industrial 
Commission; that in apprenticeship con- 
tracts of three years or over, the proba- 
tionary period shall be three months, 
during which period the agreements may 


+See proceedings of Eighth Annual Convention. 
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be made void upon written notice to 
the Commission; that diplomas shall be 
granted upon graduation when com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission; that apprenticeship contracts 
shall be filed with the Commission within 
thirty days following commencement of 
apprenticeship term; that all trade 
agreements on apprenticeship be ap- 
proved by the Commission; and in trades 
where there are no uniform approved 
- standards the employer may execute a 
special agreement with the apprentice, 
subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sion ; no minor can be legally apprenticed 
who is not placed under a written agree- 
ment pursuant to the act. It is also 
provided that during the first two years 
of his term the apprentice shall receive 
instruction for not less than five hours 
per week, and his total number of hours 


of instruction and work per week shall - 


not exceed 55. 


In carrying out the scheme the State 
works through existing trade groups, 
particularly through trade organiza- 
tions. The length of the term varies 
according to the practice prevailing in 
the several trades. A representative 
trade committee is formed to discuss 
apprenticeship conditions. Apprentices 
are supervised in the workshops by the 
State supervisor or his deputies, who 
co-operate with the employer’s super- 
visors and receive complaints in the 
interest of either party. The supervisor 
further sees that employers are educated 
in the need for apprenticeship, and that 
boys and their parents are instructed as 
to the boys’ need to learn a trade; he 
also endeavours to create a genuine 
interest in apprenticeship among labour 
organizations and to obtain their co- 
operation with the work of the State, 
and in general ‘‘make himself respon- 
sible for the promotion of training for 
the next generation of mechaniecs.’’ 


Technical instruction is provided by 
state vocational schools. The subjects 
taught generally include English, ele- 
ments of citizenship, trade arithmetic, 
trade science, trade drawing, etec., and 
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in some cases shop practice; the general 


policy of the apprenticeship administra- 
tion, however, is to insist on academic 
work in the school hours and to see that 
the boy is taught shop practice in his 
place of employment. Trade unions are 
declared to be in favour of apprentice- 
ship ““because it means maintaining the 
dignity of their trades, and the develop- 
ment of more intelligent men from 
among whom they may recruit new mem- 
bers for their organization’’; but expe- 
rience shows, it is claimed, that journey- 


men are somewhat reluctant to-impart 


trade knowledge to learners, and _ pla- 
cards are posted in the shops urging 
them to give more thought to this 
matter. An apprentice club is_ being 
organized in Milwaukee for discussing 
grievances and making plans for the 
general welfare of the young workers. 


Pusuic TRAINING IN OTHER STATES. 


Outside Wisconsin the state systems of 
apprenticeship are stated by the Com- 
mittee to be less complete. Thus, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey, California, Utah and Massachusetts, 
have no state system, though provision 
is made for voluntary part-time conti- 
nuation schools and classes. In New York 
State a law which became partly opera- 
tive toward the end of 1920, and will be 
in full force by September 1, 1925, pro- 
vides that all children between 14 and | 
18 years of age who are not in regular 
full time schools must attend part-time 
schools, which must be established in 
every community of 5,000 inhabitants. 
In the same State, 22 unit trade schools 
exist in which the elements of many 
trades are taught, one half of the school 
day being devoted to shop work and 
one half to courses in related drawing, 
mathematics, applied science, English, 
history, civies, etc. In New Jersey there 
are reported to be ‘‘no indentured ap- 
prentices, and certainly nothing that 
could be called a system of apprentice- 
ship,’’ but compulsory continuation 
schools have existed since September 
1920. Connecticut has a system of ap- 
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prentice training in trade schools, and 
non-compulsory continuation schools. 


CORPORATION TRAINING COURSES. 


Part-time and _ continuation schools 
provided by the various states, cannot 
however, in the opinion of the Committee 
on Trade Apprenticeship, take the place 
of the existing training departments of 
industrial corporations, for the reason 
that certain knowledge can only be im- 
parted to apprentices on the job and by 
those familiar with actual practice. Be- 
sides offering the necessary experience 
of the operations involved in the several 
-trades, together with correlated class 
work, various other subjects, such as 
English, civics, industrial history, econo- 
mics and hygiene,are increasingly recog- 
nized as being an essential part of any 
complete apprenticeship training. In 


' drawing up a model syllabus the com- — 


mittee of the Association of Corporation 
Training lay some stress on the study 
of elementary economics and ‘“‘civics,’’ 
which they claim ‘‘will do much to re- 
lieve the present industrial unrest and 
radicalism.’’ But for the most part the 
courses are so designed as to enable the 
apprentice to perform his work more 
efficiently and intelligently. 


When the movement for corporation 
training was started existing apprentice- 
ship systems made little provision for 
actual teaching, boys being left to pick 
up knowledge through observation of 
others. The result of this haphazard 
method for obtaining industrial recruits 
was to permit boys without aptitude for 
the trade to enter a shop, and for the 
more efficient boys to drag out the period 
of apprenticeship to an unnecessary 
length. The corporation schools attempt 
to remedy these faults by special care 
in the selection of boys for the various 
courses, and by careful arrangement of 
suitable courses of instruction. 

Among the reasons given for the pro- 
vision of corporation training are the 
following: the acknowledged shortage of 
mechanics thoroughly skilled; no con- 
cern can use men trained by another com- 
pany to as good advantage as_ those 
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trained by itself; labour turnover is 
lessened, and economy thus promoted; 
increase in loyalty ; wholesome effect 
upon the whole staff of technical expert 
training in the plant; increased output 
due to higher skill of employees; broader 
training gives better judgment and 
higher intelligence ; industries are 
obliged to provide training since ‘‘the 
old apprenticeship system has _ been 
abandoned.’’ 


The report of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee states that after a study of the 
apprenticeship training courses of corpo- 
ration training departments, it was 
found that a large proportion of the 
eraduates in such courses remain with 
the corporations where they were trained 
and that many of them eventually ad- 
vanced into executive positions. 


Notes on some existing corporation ap- 
prenticeship courses are given below: 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
is typical of the sheet steel producing 
industry. It has five trades represented 
in its apprenticeship courses, namely, 
machinists, moulders, pattern makers, 
electricians and blacksmiths. Classroom 
work is given in each trade represented, 
the course comprising mechanical draw- — 
ing, shop sketching, design, mathematics 
(pure and applied), electricity, trade 
and shop lectures, hygiene and safety. 
All applicants for apprentice work are 
required to have the equivalent of eight 
years’ common school training before 
admission to the courses. The age limits 
vary from 18 to 35 years, or older in spe- 
cific cases. A trial period of about 
three months is required of all appli- 
eants. Apprentices work the same re- 
gular turns as journeymen. In the ma- 
chinists’ trade the apprentice is given 
his preliminary training in a training 
shop under the direct charge of an ex- 
pert instructor. After the trial period 
and first period of training the appren- 
tice is shifted alternately between the 
training and maintenance shops until 
eompletion of course. Practical as well 
as theoretically trained instructors are 
utilized for classroom work. Attendance 
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records of shop and class room are kept, 
but no grading of elass room merit is 
made. The foremen in the respective 
divisions employing apprentices are kept 
advised of the apprentices’ progress in 
class-room work, and act on the commit- 
tees which supervise the courses. The 
graduate apprentices fill in the regular 
vacancies which occur from time to time 
in the shops. On graduation they re- 
ceive a diploma signed by a high officer 
of the company. Further special courses 
may be followed on payment of a small 
fee. = : 

The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company has apprentice courses in 
electrical construction work and power 
‘and plant drafting. Instruction in elec- 
trical construction is in charge of the 
department foreman and consists in 
regular routine plant work. The appren- 
tice is then assigned to regular work 


under instruction in the belt room, at 


steam fitting, at mill wrighting, and in 
the machine shop; he also serves 
three months in the power plant. In 
addition to these technical courses the 
company provides one-hour ‘‘shop talks”’ 
on the classification, construction and 
use of machine tools and cutting tools. 
One-hour talks are also given on trade 
or health topics under the auspices of 
the local Apprentice Association. All 
apprentice work in this company is com- 
prised in a four-year course, class work 
being outlined on progressive lines. Last 
year about 60 per cent of the apprentice 
eraduates remained in the service of the 
company. 

The Solvay Process Company provides 
courses for about 50 apprentices in ma- 
ehinist work, plumbing and steamfitting, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, boiler and 

- sheet metal work. The boys are first 
placed in the repair shops under regular 
mechanics, but without a special instruc- 
tor. About one year is spent in the ma- 
chine shop, the remaining time being 
divided among the other departments. 
Classroonf work includes shop mathe- 
matics, freehand drawing, layout work 
for sheet iron and other departments, 
strength of materials, elementary mecha- 
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nics, reports, shop equipment, and na- 
ture of company’s products. Practical 
men from the shop assist the instructor 
in technical shop matters. The boys 
spend an entire week on this class-room 
work alternating with a week in the 
shops, but on Saturdays all boys work 
in the shop. They are paid for the time 
spent in class as well as for that in the 
shop, company discipline being main- 
tained in both branches. The purpose 
of the course is to train boys for general 
repair work in all branehes, but not to 
teach these trades completely.The length 
of this course is two years, and on gra- 
duation the student is given a certificate 
and is placed on the roll of regular re- 
pairmen. 


The Western Electric Company train 
tool-making apprentices from 15 to 18 
years of age. Of these 80 per cent were 
reported to remain with the company, 
and 20 per cent of those who remain fill 
supervisory positions. 


R. Hoe and Company have maintained 
an apprentice training system since 1858. 
They have now 160 apprentices, about 
60 new boys being taken on each year, 
some of whom serve four years and 
others five years. About twenty are 
eraduated each year, two-thirds of those 
who start being lost during the course. 
About 25 per cent of present employees 
and 90 per cent of the foremen were. 
former’ apprentices. This company 
maintains a technical school which ap- 
prentices are required to attend three 
nights a week, the subjects taught 
including mechanical drawing, arithme- 
tic, algebra, trigonometry, geometry, bu- 


siness English and mechanics. There 
are eight grades in the school, each of 
which requires four months to com- - 


plete. 

The General Electric Company has an 
apprentice system, most of the graduates 
remaining with the company. There is 
an alumni association of graduates, 
which holds regular social and educa- 
tional meetings. 


The American Locomotive Company 
have had apprentice training for eleven 
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years, and 53 per cent of those trained 
remained with the company. An _  ap- 
prentice club is maintained to provide 
social life for the boys. 4 


The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Com- 
pany reported that 90 per cent of 
their apprentices remained with the com- 
pany after the complétion of training. 
The courses cover five years. All appren- 
tices are segregated in one department, 
where they are supervised and instructed 
by a foreman. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Lester, Pa. have 
conducted apprentice courses for about 
thirty years, most of the graduates re- 
maining with the company. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany reported that in 12 years expe- 
rience 48 per cent of their apprentices 
remained with the company, about 10 
per cent attaining foremanships. 


The Bullard Machine Tool Company 
reported a loss of about 22 to 25 per cent 
of the apprentices trained by the com- 
pany. 

The Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway established apprentice schools 
over 13 years ago. Since that time 1539 
skilled mechanics have been graduated 
for the shops and round houses, fully 
two-thirds of this number and 90 per 
cent of last year’s graduates being still 
with the company. Some 220 have been 
promoted to positions as foremen and 
master mechanics. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany have conducted apprentice courses 
since 1902. Since then 81 apprentices 
have graduated out of 155 indentured, 
00 of the indentures being cancelled for 
various reasons. Twenty-eight gra- 
duates remain with the company, six 
holding executive positions. The course 
is always full, 24 being the largest class 
allowed. Practically, all graduates are 
assigned to tool-room work for which 
recruits are otherwise hard to obtain. 


The American Bridge Works | start 
each alternate year a new class of ten 
in the drawing course of four years, 
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almost all finishing the course, and half 
the number remaining with the company. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany graduates 50 apprentices yearly, 
65 per cent remaining in the service of 
the company, and 12 per cent occupying 
executive positions. 


The Warner and Swasey Company 
report a large number of their appren- 
tice graduates attaining responsible posi- 
tions either in their own plants or with 
other companies. These men were all 
trained as machinists. 


eu: 


APPRENTICESHIP ON U. S. Ratuways. 


Among other changes effected in the 
management of railways during 
period of Government control, some 
companies were compelled to discontinue 
their school work. Shop training was 
continued, but with the necessity for a 
reduction in working forces many gra- 


duate apprentices were laid off and the 


results of training were thus nullified. 
Since the return of the roads to their 
owners therg has been an attempt to 


‘return to normal conditions, but since 


the companies are required to recognize 
seniority in making reduction of forces, 
and since apprentices are not given 
seniority before graduation, it results 
that the first men to be laid off during 
trade depression are the recent appren- 
tice graduates. Another rule limits the 
number of apprentices to one for each 
five mechanics. When forces are 
reduced apprentices also must be laid 
off, and training which should be a 
continuous process is greatly impeded. 
Moreover the. rates paid to apprentices 
have been raised between 300 and 400 
per cent over those of 1916, so that 
every minute of an apprentice’s time 
has to be utilized for productive work. 
It is anticipated, however, that with the 
resumption of normal business condi- 
tions the demand for skilled mechanics 
and men with leadership qualities will 
increase ; the need for apprentice courses 
will become more evident as the only 
practical method for filling the depleted 
ranks of the working forces in the 
railway shops. : 


the - 
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INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ SCHOLARSHIPS IN NEW YORK STATE 





In an article printed elsewhere in this 
; issue (page 1013) reference is made 
to an Act passed in New York State in 
1920, making further provision for the 
education of children over the regular 
school age, and to the trade schools now 
In operation in the same state. In 1920 
that Legislature also passed an Indus- 
trial Teachers’ Scholarship Act provid- 
ing $50,000 annually for the training of 
industrial, trade and technical teachers. 
This measure was designed to improve 
the teaching personnel in the day and 
evening vocational schools and in the 
part-time schools. Twenty-five men are 
annually accepted for scholarships, those 
with dependents receiving $2,000 and 
those without dependents $1,500. The 
scholars pursue a one-year intensive 
course at the State Normal School at 
Buffalo. The ‘‘Vocational’’ division of 
the State Department of Education de- 
termines from year to year the kinds of 
trades from which men shall be selected 
for scholarships. Applicants are required 
to have five years’ technical experience 
in some occupation in one of these se- 
lected trades, to be between the ages of 


21 and 36 years, to be residents of the 
state and United States citizens, and 
to have a good general education. The 
committee which examines applications 
is composed of three representatives 
from each of the following organizations: 
The State Federation of Labor, the 


Associated Industries, and the State De- 


partment of Education. Scholarships 
were awarded in the initial year to men 
in the following occupations: automobile 
repairing, machine shops, electrical 
work, sheet metal work, printing, pattern 
making, baking, textile work, industrial 
chemistry, architectural drafting, elec-_ 
trical designing, structural designing. 
Each scholar devotes full time to the 
work of the course. The subjects 
taught are as follows: lst term: Trade 
analysis; English; Trade Mathematics; 
Trade Science; Mechanical Drawing or 
Shopwork; Theory, principles and pro- 
blems of Vocational Education: 2nd 
Term: Trade Analysis; Public Speak- 
ing; Teaching industrial or technical 
subjects ; practice teaching ; Hygiene and 
accident prevention; Industrial history 
and economics. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE 
BOARD 


HE third annual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of the District of 
Columbia, covering the year 1920, was 
summarized in the June issue of the 
United States Monthly Labor Review. 
The report states that approximately 
17,000 women come under the minimum- 
wage law potentially, and that 10,900 
were covered by wage orders at the end 
of the year. A complete pay-roll inspec- 
tion was made, and various reports were 
obtained from employers to ascertain 
the degree of compliance with the law. 


In 50 cases of first violation, affecting 
122 individuals, $2,962 in back pay was 
collected through the office of the board. 
Prosecution was recommended in three 
cases in which the employer refused to 
adjust back pay. Learners’ certificates 
were issued in 2,304 cases, and special 
licenses in 28. 


The wage survey of employments not 
covered at the beginning of the year 
secured pay-roll records for 2,327 
women. Of these 247 were employed 
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as car cleaners by transportation com- 
panies, only two receiving less than $18 
a week, 83 per cent being rated at $21.60. 
This group was therefore regarded as 
already earning a living wage and was 
dismissed from further consideration. Of 
the 2,080 women remaining, 549, or 
26.4 per cent, received less than $9 per 
week; and 365, or 17.6 per cent, $9 and 
under $10. The number receiving $10 
and under $11 was 261, or 12.6 per cent; 
$11 and under $12, 137, or 6.6 per cent; 
420, or 20.1 per cent, received $16 and 
over. The industries covered were 
laundry and dry cleaning, operation and 
eare of office and other buildings, and 
manufacturing, more than half (1,190) 
being employed in the first-named occu- 
pation. As a whole, practically 80 per 
cent of these women received less than 
the $16 minimum which had been tenta- 
tively adopted as the minimum cost of 
living. More than one-half of the 
women employed in the care of office 
and other buildings received less than 
$9 per week, due it is explained to the 
small number of hours worked per day, 
though the hourly wage was low, being 
less than 25e per hour. The manu- 
facturing industry is better paid, 47.5 
per cent receiving $16 and over, and 
but 25.3 per cent receiving less than $12. 
The comparatively high rate paid here 
is said to be ‘‘largely due to the volun- 
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tary adoption by a considerable number 
of employers of the $16.50 wage rate 


established in the mercantile industry.’’ 
Competition and a desire for competent 
employees were felt to be largely respon- 
sible for this. 


The effects of the law are summarized 
as having produced an immediate mate- 
rial increase in wages, followed by a 
more gradual increase; the minimum has 
not tended to become the maximum, over 
40 per cent of the women coming under 
wage orders now receiving more, than 
the minimum; there has been no tenden- 
ey on the part of the employers to 
substitute learners for experienced 
workers on account of lower rates, no 
tendency to discharge learners when 
entitled to the minimum; no tendency 
to substitute minors for adult workers, 
the percentage of minors employed 
showing a decrease; no appreciable dis- 
placement of women by men, nor any 
considerable decrease in the number of 
women employed; there has been a ten- 
dency to raise wages in other industries 
not now covered by orders ; and “‘in 
general, substandard workers have not 
been adversely affected by the minimum 
wage law.’’ On the whole, ‘‘the board 
feels justified in concluding that the 
minimum wage law is accomplishing the 
purposes for which it was enacted.’’ 


THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN GERMANY 


L ABOUR and production in the Ruhr 

Coal field of Germany from 1918 
to 1920 has been made the subject of 
inquiry by the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, and the results of the 
inquiry have recently been published. 
These mines situated in the Rhenish- 
Westphalian basin are the most im- 
portant in Germany, having produced 
in 1913 over 62 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of coal in the country. In that 
year the quantity of coal produced in 
this district was 114,832,844 tons, but 


in 1919 it fell to 71,160,280 tons. It is 
stated that such a divergence between 
the amount produced before and after 
the war threatened to have the most 
serious effects on the world’s economic 
and political life, as in 1913 Germany 
exported 35,000,000 tons of coal, but in 
1919 she had no surplus for export, and 
the question whether she was in a posi- ~ 
tion to deliver the quantities required 
by the Versailles Treaty was causing 
acute anxiety. 

A summary of the facts collected in 
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this inquiry shows that since the begin- 
ning of 1920 efforts had been made by 
the Prussian and German Governments 
and by employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations to increase the output of these 
collieries with the result that in 1920 
the production had risen to 88,306,182 
tons, reducing from 44 to 26 million tons 
the difference between the present and 
pre-war output. . 


The work of the government was 
chiefly the creation of a centralized sys- 
tem of employment exchanges for miners 
and generally organizing adequate and 
attractive housing accommodation. The 
miners agreed to an increase in the num- 
ber of hours’ work per week from 42 to 
49, and the numbers of workers. rose 
from 408,585 in 1913 to 532,798 in De- 
cember, 1920. These new workers were 
drawn from all parts of Germany and 
from the most diverse branches of indus- 
try, a considerable proportion having 
come from industries where lack of em- 
ployment prevailed. Many sailors form- 
erly in the German navy were attracted 
to the work by propagandist articles in 
the newspapers. A large proportion of 
these workers were therefore unskilled 
as miners; though both the miners’ and 
the mine-owners’ organizations have 
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spared no efforts, apparently, in train- 
ing the new hands. Other efforts of the 


employers were more particularly di- 
rected to sinking and working new 
shafts, and to investigating methods for 
the more economic use of fuel generally. 
It is expected that these efforts will 
produce a decided improvement in the 
output of coal in the Ruhr district. The 
immediate results are said to have been 
mainly due to the agreements concern- 
ing extra shifts which were adopted in 
spite of opposition from the revolution- 
ary sections, and which can only be 
maintained so long as the trade unions 
have the upper hand of the Communists. 
There does not seem to be any immediate 
danger of the Communists winning as 
the immense majority of miners are 
bent on helping the Ruhr to recover its 
former commercial prosperity. The con- 
dition of the Ruhr mining industry, 
nevertheless, is still critical owing to 
the danger of the conditions of life for 
the miner becoming worse through rising 
prices following the transition from the 
system of rationing to the free sale of 
provisions. The latest reports, however, 
show that the cost of living in the Ruhr 
district has fallen slightly since the 
beginning of the present year. 


SOME TYPICAL METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


THE present article describes briefly 

some various typical methods for 
the payment of wages for work done 
that have become either established or 
the subject of experiment by the indus- 
trial world. The methods outlined in- 
elude a brief summary of the ‘‘Payment- 
by-Results’’ system, adopted in 1917 by 
the Priestman Brothers, Limited, of 
Hull, England, and the Co-partnership 
scheme instituted in 1909 by Lever Bro- 
thers, Limited, of Port Sunlight, Eng- 
land. 


TIME-RATE MrtrHop 


The oldest and most common method 
of wage payment is the time-rate, usually 
called the day rate. The unit of time 
may vary from an hour to a week or a 
year; but in most cases labour is paid 
for at an hour rate, with extra compen- 
sation for overtime. 


Although in theory a _ time wage is 
simply a payment for an employee’s ser- 
vice within a stated period, in practice 
it will be found that the remuneration 
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is given for a fairly definite amount of 
work of customary quality and accu- 
racy. 


PIECE-RATE SYSTEM. 


Straight piece-rate is the first of the 
methods of payment by production to 
supplant the time-rate method.The work- 
man is paid for the amount of work 
performed and not the time expended. 
In actual practice, however, just as the 
time-rate implies some indefinite ‘‘piece’’ 
basis, so the piece-rate implies some inde- 
finite ‘‘time’’ basis; for example, an em- 
ployer, in fixing a piece-rate, is largely 
guided by his estimate of the operative’s 
probable earnings per hour, day, or 
week. 


Hausety Premium Puan. 


The Halsey premium, commonly called 
the Premium Bonus, is a combination 
of the time rate and the piece rate 
systems. With this method, if a 
man improve on the standard time 


Waaes: 50 Cents PER HOUR. 
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(which is commonly based upon the 
average day-work record, and not upon 
any scientific time study), he is given 
not the whole of the time saved as under 
the piece-rate system, but a definite por- 
tion of it, commonly one-third or one- 
half. Again, if he lose time, that is, if 
his time exceed the standard set for the 
job, he does not (as under the piece-rate 
method) sacrifice the hours in excess of 
the standard time; but he still receives 
a time wage for all the _ time 
worked by him; for the Hal- 
sey premium carries with it a gua- 
ranteed time wage. To take a prac- 
tical illustration: supposing the time set 
for the job is ten hours, and the work 
be completed in eight hours, the opera- 
tive would be given, in addition to his 
eight hours at time-rate, a portion 
(probably 33-1/3 per cent or 50 per 
cent) of the two hours saved. The fol- 
lowing table prepared by Bloomfield’s 
Labour Digest illustrates more complete- 
ly the workings of the Halsey plan :— 


Premium: Onrn-Haur Timp SAvep- 























Hours CoMPENSATION Lasour Cost 
No. of 1 
units | Standard; Actual Hours Time Premium} Total | Earnings No. of Labour Unit cost 
made saved wage wage per hour | units made cost 
4 4 4 0 $2.00 .00 $2.00 $ .50 4 $2.00 $.50 
4 4 3 1 1.50 AS a .08 4 Mears) 4334 
4 4 2 2 1.00 400) 1.50 ay As) 4 1.50 37% 
4 4 1 3 .50 75 P25 25 4 shar ts 31% 














THE ROWAN PREMIUM PLAN. 

The Rowan system follows the Halsey 
premium in paying a portion of the time 
saved, but, instead of giving to the work- 
er a fixed percentage of the saving, it 


adds to his actual time a _ percentage 
identical with that by which the stand- 
ard time is reduced. Thus, if the em- 
ployee performs a task in eight hours, 
the standard time having been fixed at 
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ten hours, he would get a premium of 
two-tenths or 20 per cent of 8 hours— 
1.6 hours. (It should be noted that the 
premium percentage is applied to the 
time actually worked, not to the time 
saved). -So, in the case quoted, the 
premium rate, 20 per cent, is added to 
_the hours worked, i. e. to 8 hours, (It 
would not be correct to take 20 per cent 
of the time saved, i. e. of the 2 hours, 
and call that the premium). If it be re- 
membered that— 


when one-quarter of time is saved, time 
and quarter is paid, 

when one-half of time is saved, time and 
half is paid, 

when three-quarters of time is saved, 
time and three-quarters is paid,— 


there will be avoided the liability to con- 
fuse the Rowan* method of calculation 
with that of the Halsey premium. 

If the standard time be exceeded, the 
worker gets time-wage for the whole of 
his time; in other words, the time-wage 
is guaranteed. 


The advantage of this method of pay- 
ing a premium is held to consist in the 
marked incentive it gives to the employee 
in the early stages of saving of time. 
With a standard time of ten hours, suc- 


cessive reductions of one, two, three and - 


four hours leave him with a premium 
higher than that obtained for similar 
reductions under the 50 per cent Halsey 
premium. (The worker’s gain would, 
of course, compare more favourably 
still with that under the 33 per 
Halsey premium). At five 
i. e., at a reduction of 50 per 


eent 
hours, 


*The Rowan premium, according to D. F. Schloss, 
“exceeds time-wage by the same proportions as that which 
the saving in time effected bears to the standard time.”’ 
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eent in the standard time, the 50 per 
cent Halsey and the Rowan offer an 
identical premium to the employee who, 
at this point, increases his earnings by 
50 per cent. 


The following is a typical example 
of the benefit to an employee if he re- 
duces the standard time under the 
Rowan premium :— 


STANDARD Time=10 hours. 


Time Ratn=50 Cents PER HOUR. 














Time taken 10 hours| 8 hours | 5 hours | 3 hours 
Time wage........ $5 $4 $2.50 | $1.50 
Premiunitrs,.teaqas sheers: $0.80 $1.25 $1.05 
Wagepluspremium| $5 $4.80 $3.75 $2.55 
Wage per hour in- 

Greased Dy wes hoe oes 20% 50% 70% 











Tae DIFFERENTIAL PIECE-RATE (TAYLOR) 
PLAN. 


The differential piece-rate is a method 
of remuneration which was introduced 
in the United States by the late Dr. Tay- 
lor, the founder of Scientific Manage- 
ment, with the aim of encouraging a 
maximum production. Its origin, how- 
ever, can be traced to Lancashire, Eng- 
land, where, many years ago, it was as- 
sociated with the cotton industry. The 
principle of the system hes, of course, in 


the adjustment of reward to _ per- 
formance. For a _ high output a 
high piece - rate js given ;_ but 


this high rate is_ sacrificed by 
the worker if any part of his work 
fails to attain a predetermined standard 
in respect of quality or accuracy. The 
method of payment is based on careful 
time studies as a preliminary to fixing 
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any rate of compensation. The task or 
number of units which a worker can 
produce in a given time is determined 
and taken as a standard.Two piece-rates 
are then set for the work, a high rate 


Low Rats: 40 CmnTs PER PIECE. 
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if the worker does his task in the stand- 
ard time or less, and a lower rate if he 
takes longer than the standard time. 

The working of the system in its sim- 
plest form is illustrated below: 


Hies Rats: 50 CENTS PBR PIECE 

















Hours COMPENSATION Lazsour Cost 
No. of 
units made 
Time No. of 
Standard Actual saved or |Wageearned |Rateperhour | units made| Labour cost} Unit cost 
lost 
4 4 6 —2 $1.60 $.26% 4 $1.60 $.60 
4 4 5 ali 1.60 .32 4 1.60 02% 
4 4 4 0 2.00 | .50 4 2.00 TOO) 
4 4 3 Se) 2.00 6624 4 2.00 37% 
| is 























Tur Task-witH-Bonus (GANTT) PLAN. 


Another system of remuneration as- 
sociated with the Taylor plan is the Task- 
with-bonus, which originated with Mr. 
H. L. Gantt, who was associated with 
Dr. Taylor for some years. The Task- 
with-bonus was designed to be a preli- 
minary system when conditions were not 
ready for the differential rate; it has, 
however, since established itself as a 
permanent method. 


The Task-with-bonus guarantees the 
normal time-rate and, in addition, for 
the achievement of any specific task un- 
der all its conditions, pays a bonus which 
is usually a substantial percentage of the 
day-wage. The percentage varies great- 
ly with the nature of the work and the 
demands made upon the physical and 
mental resources of the worker. For 
average conditions an addition of about 
40 per cent to the time-rate is given, but 
where severe bodily exertion is entailed, 
another 10 per cent or 20 per cent is 
paid. Where delicate and expensive ma- 
chinery is used the bonus is sometimes 
as high as 100 per cent. The system 
works as follows: Suppose the standard 


+ 


time is 10 hours and the bonus for suc- 
cess is 40 per cent; and that the employee 
succeeds in performing the task without 
deviating from his schedule in 8 hours. 
One way of rewarding him for doing 
this would be, still to pay him the 
standard time but to pay the bonus as 
40 per cent of the time actually taken :— 


For the improvement on 
task: 


For the Task: 


10 hours at 50c....= $ 5 10 hours at 50c. . =$5.00 
Bonus, 40 per cent.= 2 Bonus, 40% of 8 

hours at 50c...= 1.60 

$ 7 $6.60 


For the standard performance the em- 
ployee would thus receive 70 cents per 
hour; for the improvement on standard, 
$6.60 — 8 = 821% cents per hour; an 
increase in earnings of nearly 18 per 
cents 


It should be noted that if the worker 
fails to do the task within the standard 
time fixed he receives the basic day rate, 
which is guaranteed to him. This plan 
of wage payment, therefore, works ex- 
actly like a day rate up to the time the 
worker turns out the standard output, 
and from that time on like a piece rate. 
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Quauity Bonus Puan. 


The Quality Bonus Plan,is more usual- 
ly an adjunct of the Task-with-bonus- 
plan. It is used to some extent in tex- 
tile manufacturing trades, particularly 
in knitting mills. 

The Quality bonus is paid in addition 
to the Production bonus for quantity. 
Inspector’s reports form the basis on 
which the Quality bonus is paid. A small 
percentage for possible defects is allowed 
of say 6 per cent. Any workers with 
lower percentages of defects get a bonus 
based on a percentage of their earnings 
for the pay period. The percentages for 
the Quality bonus may vary in different 
departments of the same factory accord- 
ing to the nature of the work. The fol- 
lowing table is illustrative of a Quality 
bonus schedule in a textile factory :-— 








BONUS TO BE PAID 
Percentage of defects 
Dept. A. | Dept. B | Dept. C. 
67oxOT OVEr. 4 2:5. 584 None None None 
Bp bO Oloor on os woe 2% 3% 1% 
Sto Bi: tot 4% 6% 2% 

: SEBO Aoi Liichkostnd: 7% 9% 4% 
2, GOLa Vo Mie assace ens 10% 12% 6% 
10 Wie Tope ahs ois es 12% 15% 9% 
Less. than 1%.....24.. 15% 18% 12% 











Tur Emerson EFFICIENCY PLAN. 


The Emerson Efficiency bonus, which 
originated in the United States where it 
is said to be in successful operation, is 
perhaps more particularly associated 
with railway repair-shops and with fac- 
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tories where it is extremely difficult to 
standardize materials, processes and con- 
ditions. This plan has for its basis a 
guaranteed time-wage and sets up a 
standard of efficiency which is possible 
of attainment by a worker with good 
average ability. For the attainment of 
this standard, which is called ‘‘100 per 
cent efficiency’’, a bonus is awarded.The 
amount of the bonus is commonly 20 per 
cent of the time-wage. Thus, if the 
performance of a task in 10 hours were 
the standard of efficiency, the employee 
would receive 12 hours’ pay, if he suc- 
ceeded in attaining the standard. Now 
a feature of this system is that the 
worker is encouraged by a graduated bo- 
nus-seale to persevere in his effort, even 
though he realizes that he is not going 
to reach the 100 per cent point. ‘This 
encouragement begins so soon as the 
worker improves upon a 66-2/3 per cent 
efficiency; that is to say, when, for ex- 
ample, he begins to improve upon the 
time of 15 hours for .a 10-hour job. The 
stimulus at first is very small. Suppo- 
sing the task to be performed in 1414 
and 14 hours — efficiencies of 69 per 
eent and 71.4 per cent — the bonuses 
paid are approximately 0.1 per cent and 
0.4 per cent. If the time taken be 13 
hours — 76.9 per cent efficiency — the 
bonus is advanced to 2 per cent. After 
this point, at 1214, 12 and 1114 hours— 
efficiencies of 80 per cent, 83 per cent, 
and 87 per cent — the bonuses are 3.3 
per cent, 4.9 per cent, and 7.6 per cent 
respectively. At 11.1 hours — 90 per 
cent efficiency — the bonus is 10 per 
cent. From this point, for each addi- 
tional 1 per cent efficiency 1 per cent of 
bonus is paid, so that at 100 per cent 
efficiency the bonus is 20 per cent, at 
110 per cent efficiency 30 per cent, at 
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120 per cent efficiency 40 per cent, and 
so on. 

The unit of efficiency is determined 
for a period of time, such as a day, week 
or month — usually for a full pay-roll 
period and not for individual operations 
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by dividing the total actual times into 
the sum of the standard times. 

The following table illustrates the 
working of the Efficiency bonus, where 
the guaranteed time-wage is 50 cents per 
























































or jobs. The efficiency unit is obtained hour :— 
Hours COMPENSATION Lazpour Cost 
oss SRS Ee SES) | ———— | —— | | ee 
Bonus 
Per 
centage Time Total |Earnings| No.of | Labour Unit 
Standard | Actual _effi- wage | Per cent wage per units cost cost 
ciency time | Amount hour made 
wage 
4 6 6624%| $3.00 0% $0.00 $3.00 $ .50 4 $3.00 Sieao 
4 5 809%) 2 DO 3.3% 0.08 2.58 pe 4 2.58 65 
4 4 100% Fifa r:.00 20% 0.40 2.40 .60 4 2.40 .60 
4 3 133 % 1.50 538% 0.80 | 2.30 sveth 4 2.30 .58 
4 2 200 % 1.00 120% 1520 2.20 Leto 4 2.20 .55 
4 1 400 % .50 320% 1.60 2.10 2.10 4 2.10 452 




















PAYMENT-BY-RESULTS SYSTEM OF PRIEST- 
MAN BRotTHERsS.* 


The scheme of co-operative production, 


ce 


or ‘‘payment by result’’, adopted in 
April, 1917, in the machinery factory of 
Priestman Brothers, Limited, of Hull, 
England, was reviewed at some length 
in the Lasour GAZETTE issues of May, 
1919, and August, 1920. The leading 
features of the plan are here briefly re- 
capitulated : 


A ‘‘standard of output’’ is established, | 


being a fixed quantity of finished pro- 
duct (in this case machinery reckoned 
by weight) which a certain number of 
men are capable of turning out at ordi- 
nary day rates. Then, if this standard 
can, by means of better co-ordination 
and collective effort, be increased, with- 
out any addition being made to the num- 
ber of workers or hours of employment, 


*Interesting articles on this system appeared in 
Factory, the Mazagine of Management, issues of February 
15, and March 15, 1920. 


the day rates of wages are supplemented 


_ by a percentage equal to that by which 


the output exceeds the standard. Careful 
details of every article completed are 
recorded, the record requiring confirma- 
tion by the Works Committee, and if it 
is approved the result of the four weeks’ 
work is then posted in the shops, every 
employee receiving with each payment 
of his four subsequent weeks’ wages a 
percentage on his individual earnings, 
the percentage figure being determined 
by the extent to which the output of the 
whole plant for the month is found to 
exceed the ‘‘standard output’’. 


Minor additions to, or reductions in, 
the staff or plant do not affect the stan- 
dard of output, but if substantial addi- 
tions to the working forces are made, 
or if there is any appreciable reduction 
either in the number of workers or in the 
hours worked, then the standard weight 
is correspondingly increased or reduced, 
the new standard weight being mutually 
agreed upon. 
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When orders begin to fall off reduc- 
tions in payments to workers are of 
course inevitable as they would be under 
piece work, overtime and all other plans. 
However, under co-operative production 
the necessary reduction in wages and 
hours is distributed over the whole staff, 
and no worker under this system is sus- 
pended from employment until the point 
is reached at which the total average 
payments to workers fall below the 
average level of the day wages in the 
district. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME OF LEVER 
BrotuHers, LimMirep. 


The co-partnership scheme of Lever 


Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, Eng- - 


land, commenced to operate in 1909.The 


following information with respect to 


the scheme is obtained from a prospectus 
issued by the Company in 1919. 
‘After payment of all Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary dividends and 5 
per cent on the Ordinary shares in res- 
pect of any year, further amounts avail- 
able for distribution are subject to the 


terms of a Co-partnership Trust Deed 
made in 1909 and Supplemental Deeds 
thereto under which employees of 
the Company and its Associated Compa- 
nies participate on Co-partnership Certi- 
ficates held. The terms of the Deeds do 
not affect the rights of the Preference 
and Preferred Ordinary shareholders. ’’ 
The net. remainder of profit available 
for distribution is ‘‘divided between the 
holders of ordinary shares of the Com- 
pany and the trustees of the Co-partner- 
ship Trust in proportion to (a) the total 
amount paid-up or credited as paid-up 
for the time being on the issued ordinary 
shares of the Company and (b) the total 
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nominal amount of the ‘partnership cer- 
tificates then issued and outstanding, 
and entitled, for the time being, to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of dividends 
under the scheme.”’ 


It is noteworthy that, in addition to 
conditions of age and service, a parti- 
cipator in this scheme must undertake 
“not to waste time, labour, materials, or 
money in the discharge of his duties to 
the Company but to loyally and faith- 
fully further the interests of the Com- 
pany to the best of his skill and ability.’’ 


The amount of Partnership Certificates 
granted is based on the annual ga- 
lary, and all classes of employees from 
directors to labourers participate in the 
scheme. There is a provision by which 
certificates are cancelled in case of ne- 
glect of duty, flagrant inefficiency, dis- 
loyalty to the Company, ete. 


*In the normal way of retirement the 
Partnership Certificates are exchanged 
for Preferential,Certificates which shall be 
“either ten times the average dividends 
paid in respect of the former director 
or employee’s Partnership Certificates 
during the three preceding years, or 
the same nominal amount as that of the 
Partnership Certificate so exchanged, 
whichever shall be the lesser.’’ 


In 1918 over £200,000 was devoted to 
the payment of Co-partnership divi- 
dends. The number of participants in 
1918 is not given, but some indication of 
the figure may be obtained from the 
number of co-partners participating in 
1912, which was 1906. 

It should be stated that there are, of 
course, other co-partnership schemes in 
operation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
which vary in respect to the distribution 
of profits. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE FOUR- 
WEEK PERIOD MAY 23 TO JUNE 18, 1921 


| ees from Employment Offices 

to the Dominion headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada for the 
four-week period ended June 18, 1921, 


’ for the preceding period. 


show a decrease in the number of place- 


ments, when compared with the returns 
The offices 
reported that 26,941 references were 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE FOUR-WEEK PERIOD ENDED JUNE 18, 1921. 
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Applicants Applicants Vacancies 
unplaced at registered unfilled at 
beginning of uring beginning 
Offices of period period of period 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men /| Women 
NCCLS ge eR ae Oe 224 1 139 9 ,19 10 
Halitaxisss-nl 4 aa cke 1,131 105 215 26 26 iby 
New Glasgow........ 307 382 181 20 22 5 
Bydnoyine sea. eters 438 20 213 24 48 13 
2,100 158 748 79 115 45 
Nova Scotia...... 2,258 827 160 
Moncton hitcitoce 393 59 499 49 9 12 
New Brunswick: . 452 548 21 
Halle ee eae is oe 70 0 246 0 176 0 
Montrealiar oe. 0 1,472 40 1,784 176 60 58 
Quepeche spy. cee 259 12 250 18 0 3 
Sherbrooke.......... 66 20 151 46 8 3 
Three Rivers. ..... 30 28 80 a4; eo 6 | 2 
1,897 | 100 2,511 274 250 66 
Quebec.......... 1,997 2,785 316 
Belleville............ 59 4 79 6 1 0 
Brantiordas we ee 56 0 203 61 5 5 
Chatham eee acer 82 0 266 1 133 0 
Cobalt tes pieet Sry: 66 0 161 4 15 1 
Fort William...... 50 1 125 4 8 0 
Guielphee ies Seek: ©. 85 16 154 12 42 14 
iFamiltonessnc. eure ae mip 58 299 351 1 96 
WCINS LOM eeteceee oie fe 126 2 - 280 4 7 6 
accheneian eee 45 17 143 9 8 2 
Londomasse.teaeeen 350 44 297 137 142 120 
Niagara Falls........ 32 5 89 5 10 il 
NornthvBay so. o8 one. 32 7 247 1 1 0 
Oshawaitcs peace eee ee 62 5 87 0 3 0 
Otbawaceseecvtie eae 195 65 382 93 24 101 
Pembrokes.$)..)-142. 12 0 76 1 0 1 
Peterborough........ 188 6 114 11 148 3 
POrtPATtRub? se. cee 79 i 722 5 16 2 
St. Catharines....... 78 10 146 21 30 24, 
St Thomas ee. 15 2 149 2 11 7 
poyall SoU ae seine eR iy Sita 28 1 136 0 7 0 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 184 9 523 17 24 14 
SUGDUEV Geen ris aeoe 17 0 676 0 125 15 
(Eimminsten cn isece foe 49 0 267 1 0 2 
Toronto:— 
Men’s Industrialsec.| 2,815 |........ OT cee oe SOM ee ets 
Men’s Farm section. SOT Re: Rens OD 2H kehaeains AGS: 41| Se cactas 
Men’s unskilled ‘“‘ Se alls eae ee 27 Og ape eae 35 F | ee ees 
Women’s Domestic.|........ OSaelt nese 1662S nee es 225 
Women’s Ind. sect.|........ US PAR See a 260ale merece Sy 
Women’s clerical ‘ |........ Da0l| Sarees CHES letee reae 8 
Women’s Farm sect.|........- PAL Plies eee ad LOSS eee ae 328 
Wirtd sori. conceit aere 166 13 239 4 37 0 
7,952 1,269 8,475 2,241 1,324 1,037 
Ontario.......... 9221 11,720 2,361 
Brandon... seses ee 49 14 401 50 24 54 
Dauphine eeces 25 0 170 ‘yP 30 3 
Portage la Prairie... . 81 3 313 51 6 20 

























































































Vacancies 
notifie 
during 
period 
Men | Women 
67 8 
16 39 
83 12 
150 18 
316 vii 
393 
412 97 
509 
22 0 
223 188 
119 15 
113 39 
56 31 
“482 273 
755 
82 14 
129 74 
220 1 
150 4 
70 0 
142 54 
254 440 
183 3 
79 11 
262 138 
53 3 
189 0 
61 1 
208 219 
50 3 
105 17 
698 3 
192 28 
108 9 
128 0 
162 5 
855 0 
279 1 
LO19F eases 
353% kat ace 
DAB ES in on eee 
Le Acct? 1932 
PL ee ae, 267 
eee 155 
Saree ate 104 
178 4 
6,420 3,490 
9,910 
374 49 
139 5 
344 73 




















Applicants 
referred 
to 
vacancies 
Men | Women 
45 8 
21 10 
86 19 
196 18 
348 55 
403 
378 42 
420 
13 0 
199 126 
123 15 
141 40 
15 45 
491 226 
717 
78 9 
119 65 
208 il 
137 3 
71 2 
116 12 
278 378 
182 3 
60 7 
246 79 
41 4 
225 0 
33 0 
210 137 
54 1 
116 14 
670 4 
151 20 
102 2 
124 0 
137 6 
740 0 
242 1 
TaGilorcctisss 
ADS El See eee 
PH ae eto & 
ha SAE 1272 
atte racks 165 
Mle 180 
be Oe ae 179 
183 3 
5,884 2,547 
8,531 
290 43 
116 1 
323 47 




















Placements 
made 
during 
perio 
Men | Women 
36 8 
21 9 
77 16 
131 4 
265 37 
302 
314 31 
345 
20 0 
160 109 
110 13 
102 28 
5 14 
397 164 
561 
54 1 
104 57 
208 1 
125 3 
62 1 
67 if 
148 84 
181 3 
46 5 
206 47 
29 3 
218 0 
24 0 
210 53 
49 0 
121 16 
650 4 
55 9 
75 1 
110 0 
135 6 
739 0 
241 1 
CODE sctepr ee 
AGOHILERGS*3 5 
Ola aren oats 
Ren es 229 
iON eR 89 
ates 133 
or Rc 176 
137 yy 
5,285 931 
6,216 
265 24 
103 2 
239 15 
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Applicants Applicants Vacancies Vacancies Applicants Placements 

unplaced at registered unfilled at notified re‘erred made 

beginning of during beginning during to during 
Offices of period period of period period vacancies period 


cc | a | | ff 


Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women|] Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women 























































































































ES 
Winnipeg— 
179 Henry Ave..... OM tae DE eee te TA. Ree eas 290 ie a oe DOOM ane PANDA Beier 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. . O00 Oiler aaa 675) Uk: dees OT NAA die Cig Nee tal aes (he Sen te SOUecle neiee 
AAO MAINISG Ss etal cas ects. AU St ee SSO eters DEG oleae oak TA 83° ee oe Jip {1s (prea 271 
439 Main St....... 16 16 569 32 7 1 721 230 544 17 560 17 
Main St (couples). . Gaps ee: 234 0 OQ: Aer 144 0 174 0 94 0 
1 Imperial Bk. Bldg|........ 150-() oa 37h. ame 1905 hoc ie had ae TAS foe a) 81 
2 Imperial (juvenile) 115 97 167 184 9 80 79 132 98 146 77 75 
3,876 336 3,046 1,886 187 534 2,771 2,268 2,631 1,802 1,917 485 
Manitoba......... 4,212 4,832 721 5,039 4,433 2,40 
Higtevanl ss.) occdeiocs 3s ae 1 138 15 17 10 138 15 150 15 102 12 
Moosewawacncnosoat 133 19 596 68 41 39 520 129 580 80 488 35 
North Battleford..... 8 2 70 4 27 5 61 10 79 ii 48 4 
Prince Albert........ Sl 1 189 10 12 Is 152 22 173 10 114 5 
Regindeet toc ee 59 16 769 276 132 111 684 310 723 242 492 107 
Saskatoonin. «5.0600 120 6 1,158 174 36 35 1,050 222 1,174 174 981 123 
Swift Current. ....... 5 1 312 45 52 9 3 54 323 48 170 10 
Weyburn sae 1 0 89 12 3 5 97 14 91 13 72 1 
Vorkton tate nosis 12 1 170 11 10 2 160 11 168 9 126 if 
Kerrobert 02). <. OF st tessiats eto LP te crs i Le im oi LN ects SoM Ap Clas aati L Web ips Oe ll ane «ata aaa 
383 47 3,502 615 334 221 | 3,213 787 3469 598 2,601 304 
Saskatchewan.... 430 4,117 555 4,000 4,067 2,905 
Calvary tsa tet. ote: 717 78 1,576 379 32 67 1,255 470 1,262 398 1,084 107 
Calgary, juveniles. ... Sel had re on 15 0 1 al as hs are 20 0 20 0 16 0 
Drumheller.......... 44 6 508 28 0 1 408 19 424 20 371 16 
Hdmontonivades. oe 219 84 1,661 615 29 55 1,485 549 1,442 526 1,292 340 
Lethbridge........... 10 2 452 56 0 0 441 56 441 56 391 3 
Medicine Hat........ 28 1 368 36 5 4 362 36 362 Sh 317 23 
1,021 121 4,580 1,114 67 127 3,971 1,129 3,951 1,035 3,471 516 
Albertas.ca. 0. + 1,142 5694 194 5,100 4,986 3,987 
G@ranbrook'!.. 25.0 13 3 | 287 4 21 bien, sis 5 | 268 5| 225 1 
BOP IN Gig Acres ae ores 0 0 98 2 0 0 98 2 98 2 71 2 
Grand Forks......... 18 0 95 0 0 0 74 0 70 0 61 0: 
Kamloops aunts. 19 3 208 12 3 0 196 15 182 14 126 14 
Kelowna Seana tees ot On 0 37 1 0 1 34 ii 34 1 29 1 
Nanalmoin.csaeter ise 60 0 56 1 1 0 12h 1 13 1 ll 1 
INGISORe: aa. ee ye 4 6 ik 209 9 19 1 195 11 212 9 182 9 
New Westminster... . 128 OMe 204 U 1 2 96 6 94 7 66 5 
Prince George........ 0 0 84 0 0 0 82 0 82 0 84 0 
Prince Rupert........ 84 0 220 0 0 0 200 0 164 0 144 0 
Revelstoke........... 30 0 185 0 1 0 27 0 ree 0 37 0 
Vancouver— 
Richard St....... 1,720 89 1,462 506 4 38 194 446 285 44] 230 270 
Powell Ave...... 2,552 0 734 0 0 0 673 0 804 0 666 0 
Mernonemrscereteees ai: 3 9 167 7 9 1 125 2 119 3 112 3 
Vietoriaseeetacts ye). 610 66 641 420 0 18 275 344 | 248 228 129 170 
5,319 171 4,680 969 59 61 2,796 833 2,673 711 2,173 476 
British Columbia 5,490 5,659 120 3,629 3,384 ; 2,649 
22.941 2,261 | 23,055 8.227 2,345 2,103 | 20,381 8,954 | 19.925 7,016 16,423 2,944 
Total for Canada 
25,202 36,282 4,448 29,335 26,941 19,367 
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made to regular positions, and that 19,- 
367 placements were effected. Place- 
ments in regular employment reported 
during the preceding period totalled 
(22,074, representing a decrease during 
- this period of 3,207 placements. During 
the period under review the placements 
were reported by weeks as follows; week 
ended May, 28, 4,268; week ended June 
4, 4,633; week ended June 11, 4,881; 
week ended June 18, 5,585: In addition 
to the above the offices reported a total 
of 5,102 placements in casual work (em- 
ployment of duration of one week or less 
is termed casual) as compared with 5,867 
reported during the preceding period. 


The accompanying chart presents 
graphically the applications, vacancies 
and placements week by-week since the 
beginning of October, 1919. The chart 
indicates that there was a steadily in- 
creasing number of vacancies and place- 
ments reported throughout the period. 
Applications, however, show a slight fall- 
ing off during the last week of the period. 

The statistical table accompanying this 
report presents in some detail the work 
of the office for the four-week period 
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ended June 18. The report indicates 
that at the beginning of the period there 
were 29,202 applicants unplaced, as 
compared with 21,607 on June 18 after 
allowance had been made for cancella- 
tions and placements. The number of 
vacancies remaining unfilled on May 23 
totalled 4,448, as compared with 5,331 
vacancies unfilled on June 18. On com- 
paring the above with the corresponding 
figures for last year it may be of interest 
to note that on June 15, 1920, the num- 
ber of applicants. unplaced totalled 4,931 
and the number of unfilled vacancies was 
10,681. 


During the period under review the 
number of applicants reported at the 
offices totalled 36,282, of which 28,055 
were men and 8,227 were women. The 
number of vacancies notified by em- 
ployers to the Service during the period 
totalled 29,335, of which 20,3881 were 
for men and 8,954 were vacancies for 
women. When comparing these figures 


with those for the preceding period it 
will be noted that there was a decrease 
in registration of 6,031 applicants and 
of 4,540 vacancies notified. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM JUNE 11 TO JULY 16, - 
1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 





WEEELY reports from employers to 

the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the five weeks from June 11 to July 16, 
showed on the whole an upward trend 
in the volume of employment, although 
at July 1, the recovery was only suffi- 
cient to bring the volume of employ- 
ment up to the point registered at the 


CHART ESE fF 


beginning of the year. The weekly index 
number of employment for the five weeks 
averaged 87.9 as compared with an 
average of 108.2 for the same period 
last year. The accompanying chart 
shows the weekly percentage change in 
the number of persons on payrolls since 
the base week (January 17, 1920), as 
received each week. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER OF PERSONS ON PAY-ROLLS 
AS REPORTED WEEKLY BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
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In the first week of the period the 
‘movement of primary importance was 
an expansion in railway construction. 
Ontario and Alberta accounted for the 
bulk of this increase, Quebee and Mani- 
toba showed gains on a considerably 
smaller scale, while there was practically 
no change in this industry in the Mari- 
time district and Saskatchewan. Sub- 
stantial expansions also were recorded 
in water transportation and in lumber. 
In the former the expansion occurred 
mainly at Upper St. Lawrence ports, 


although both Pacific coast and Great 


Lakes points also showed gains; a de- 
crease was registered at Maritime ports. 
The expansion in lumber occurred in all 
provinces, the largest increases being in 
Nova Scotia, Quebee and Ontario. Mode- 
rate expansions were exhibited by a 
number of industries. Coal mining made 
gains in Nova Scotia, distributed fairly 
uniformly over all fields. Alberta re- 
ported only minor increases. Building 
construction continued the slow improve- 
ment of the previous week, principally 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
The canning industry in Ontario contin- 
ued its seasonal expansions. The leather 
industry showed gains in Ontario sup- 
plemented by minor increases in Quebec 
and British Columbia. Railway trans- 
portation exhibited small gains in nearly 
all provinces, those in Quebec being 
. slightly the largest. The most important 
decrease in employment was experienced 


by the iron and steel industry, largely | 


in automobiles, steel shipyards and 
agricultural implements. Small hard- 
ware also sustained losses, but crude, 
rolled, forged and wired products ex- 
perienced gains. These contractions 
chiefly affected the province of Ontario. 


Declines on a smaller scale occurred in 
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logging in Quebec, musical instruments, 
chemical products, and electric appara- 
railway 
transportation in Manitoba. 

In the second week of the period there 
was a contraction in the iron and steel 
group involving more than 11,000 work- 
ers, due mainly to temporary  shut- 
downs in Ontario and Quebec railway 
shops. Other branches of this industry 
which suffered a decline were crude, 
rolled and forged products, agricultural 
implements, machinery other than vehi- 
cles and steel shipbuilding and repair- 
ing. On the other hand there were 
minor increases in heating applances 
plants. The only other decline of im- 
portance in industry occurred in logging 
in the Ontario-Quebee district, due to 
further closing down of camps. Minor 
contractions occurred in lumber, princi- 
pally in Ontario mills and carriage fac- 
tories, and in retail trade, largely in On-’ 
tario and Quebee. The industries which 
showed the most marked improvement 
over the previous week were railway 
construction, pulp and paper products, 
canning and sugar refining. The first 
of these showed its gains chiefly in the 
Prairie provinces; the second recorded 
increases mainly in the Ontario-Quebee 
district, largely in fibre board; the third 
involved seasonal expansion in fruit and 
vegetable canning in Ontario and British 
Columbia and sugar refineries in Que- 
bec. The textile industry showed mode- 
rate gains chiefly in garments and per- 
sonal furnishings, hosiery and knit goods 
in Ontario factories. Moderate increases 
were recorded in water transportation, 
divided between Nova Scotia and Bri- 
tish Columbia. In coal mining, Nova 
Scotia fields registered minor losses, 
which, however, were more than offset 
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by gains in Alberta, the balance as 
between the two districts being favour- 
able. Hotel service continued to show 
seasonal increase, and telephone opera- 
tion recorded a minor expansion. Build- 
ding construction showed very little 
ehange except in the province of Que- 
bec; even in that province only nominal 


increases occurred. 


During the week ended July 2, there 
was a favourable balance of employment 
caused. almost wholly by increases in the 
iron and steel eroup, due to re-opening 
of railway shops mainly in the province 
of Quebec. The only other noticeable 
expansion occurred in railway construc- 
tion, principally in Manitoba. Supple- 
mentary increases on a small scale were 
shown’ in railway transportation, prac- 
tically confined to Quebec. The  out- 
standing contractions in employment oc- 
curred in the woodworking and sawmill 
industries, pulp and paper, logging, and 
building construction. British Columbia 
accounted for the bulk of the losses in 
sawmills; to a considerable extent this 
was due to temporary shutdown. Pulp 
and paper products declined in the On- 
tario-Quebee district. The logging in- 
dustry continued to show seasonal de- 
crease, chiefly in Ontario and British 
Columbia. The losses in building con- 
struction were shown principally by On- 
tario and Manitoba. The only other con- 
tractions of note took place in water 
transportation, on the Pacific coast and 
to a lesser extent at Maritime ports. 
Losses on a small scale were exhibited by 
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textiles, in the Ontario-Quebee district, 
principally in garments and personal 
furnishings; by wholesale trade, largely 
in Quebec; by non-metalliferous mining, 
chiefly salt and asbestos in the Ontario- 
Quebec district. 

During the fortnight ended July 16 
all the provinces without exception 
There 
was a marked upward movement in iron 


and 


showed moderate improvement. 


confined almost 
wholly to the province of Quebec, and 
due mainly to re-opening 


steel products, 


of railway 
shops. An expansion of about two per 
cent took place in pulp and paper pro- 
Alberta 
coal fields reported an expansion in em- 
ployment, and fields in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia together aggregated 


ducts in Quebee and Ontario. 


Railway 
transportation made substantial gains, 
the 
Prairie Provinces also experienced in- 


an equal amount of increase. 
chiefly in Ontario and Quebec; 
creased employment in this industry. 
Water transportation, more especially 
at Upper St. Lawrence ports, afforded 
considerably less employment. Building 
construction on the whole showed very 
little activity, although the Prairie Prov- 
inces registered small advances. Railway 
construction and maintenance reported 
the largest percentage increase of any 
industry,occurring chiefly in Ontario and 
Quebec, and in a lesser degree in the 
Prairie Provinees. Rubber and textile 
firms reported minor shrinkages about 
equal in value. Electric apparatus firms 
in Ontario reported considerably lighter 
payrolls. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT (N TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JUNE, 1921, 
. AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


jpee present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with unemployment as at 
the end of June, 1921, and is based on 
returns received from 1,511 labour or- 
ganizations with a Combined member- 
ship of 181,552 persons. For all occupa- 
tions reporting, 18.15 per cent of the 
members were out of work, as compared 
with 15.46 per cent at the end of May, 
2.14 per cent on June 30, 1920, 2.58 per 
eent on June 30, 1919, .41 per cent on 
June 30, 1918, 1.20 per cent on June 30, 
1917, and 2.13 per cent on June 30, 1916. 
» Unemployment as used here has re- 
ference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons occupied in 
work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of sickness, or as 
a direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployed is based, it 
should be understood that the percentage 
of unemployment figures have reference 
only to those unions reporting. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment by quarters for 
1916-17-18, and by months for 1919, 
1920 and to June of this year. It will 
be seen that the curve has shown a 
slightly downward tendency for the last 
three months, the percentage of idleness 
dropping from 16.48 in March to 13.15 
at the end of the month under review. 


That the percentage of unemployment 
in June showed a small decline as com- 
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pared with the preceding month, may 
be attributed to slightly increased ac- 
tivity in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, in transportation, 
and building and construction. The 
mining group, however, showed more un- 
employment. The increased slackness 
as compared with June of previous years 
was of a general character, all groups 
being affected by the prevailing dull- 
ness. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces. Slght reductions 
in the numbers out of work were re- 
ported by unions in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
comparison with the returns for May. 
On the other hand, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia registered somewhat 
less activity. As compared with June of 



































TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
SI 
a 
As 3 
38) 4 
ones 3 E 
(obey ekade er icy a (OO es ere Pee ee 
Sa mo) es Co] Ss ae 
Bait sat ethos folk a 
| 2 a ie PU ED. Is et ee este OP Pee 
Dec. 1915. 20 7| 9.54) 8.1] 3.2 | 7.0 | 4.3/14.79) 7.8 
June 1916.| .49| .88| 1.83] 1.67| 1.2 | 2.6 |3.03| 5.80| 2.13 
Dec. 1916.| .29 23) 3.70) 1.56] 1.01) 1.63)1.70| 2.43!) 1.98 
June 1917. 25 22| 2.50| .94| .68| .25| .84) 1.80]. 1.20 
Dec. 1917.| 2.64) 4.14] 3.19} 2.45) 1.07) 2.41/1.55] 3.18] 2.68 
June 1918.| 1.17 Cie AGO | A Orly Col Mal es Cole COS tmeeL 
Dec. 1918.| 2.02} .42) 2.17) 2.92) 1.31] 2.15/2.07] 4.02] 2.61 
Jan. 1919.| 1.25) .84) 3.93! 4.58] 3.62) 5.73/1.97] 5.05| 3.87 
Feb. 1919.) 5.68) 2.73) 4.92) 5.50! 2.82) 4.47/4.16| 7.79] 5.28 
Mar. 1919.| 2.18) 2.97) 3.90] 6.67| 1.20! 5.31/3.56] 8.28] 5.09 
April 1919.| 2.41] 2.46) 4.39) 4.27) 1.65] 3.95/2.26/10.07| 4.44 
May 1919.| 4.66) 3.38) 5.26) 2.61] 1.47] 2.86]1.43] 4.92! 3.68 
June 1919.| 2.69| 2.43) 4.00) 1.81) 1.19) 2.51|1.68| 3.37) 2.58 
July 1919.) 4.13) 1.48) 2.54) 1.52) .92! 2.77/1.90] 5.82] 2.48 
Aug. 1919.|; 5.44] 1.53) 2.72) 1.26) .81] 1.95/1.09] 4.06) 2.18 
Sept. 1919.; 1.53) 1.00) 2.28] 1.42] .73) 1.29] .94] 3.98] 1.79 
Oct. 1919.) 3.19) 1.37) 2.50} .81) 1.28] .59] .93] 5.68] 2.68 
Nov. 1919.| 1.21) 1.57) 2.88} 2.04] 2.07] 1.20) .52/17.68| 3.88 
Dec. 1919.| 1.47) 2.02} 3.20) 1.90} 4.97) 6.01/2.79/18.62! 4.29 
Jan. 1920.| 2.72! 3.97) 3.41] 2.66) 4.50] 4.92/4.01/11.78) 4.62 
Feb. 1920.| 5.08] 2.37) 2.31) 2.91) 4.62) 5.24|5.12/10.21| 3.96 
. Mar. 1920.| 1.88) 3.06) 3.25) 2.34) 3.18] 4.03|2.06| 7.60) 3.13 
April 1920.) .61| 1.03) 2.56 2.27) 2.71) 3.19]1.71] 6.01) 2.52 
May 1920.; .38) .53] 3.96] 1.70] 2.63] 1.32/1.49] 5.57] 2.40 
June 1920. .66! .40| 3.05) 1.60) 1.41) 2.15)1.15| 5.81) 2,14 
July 1920. 10! .20) 2.85) 1.51} 1.33} .89/1.43] 9.25) 2.36 
Aug. 1920. 26! 1.02) 4.50) 1.73) .31] .53] .67| 4.66) 2.37 
t. 1920. 25; .10) 7.59) 1.89) .49) .14] .55) 5.09) 3.28 
Oct. 1920. 34} .42) 9.54) 3.01] 3.34) .34] .83/15.65| 6.09 
Nov. 1920.| 2.21 45|14.73) 6.39] 4.32) 4.13/3.62/24.70/10.24 
Dec. 1920.) 6.9011 .00/19.57/12.29| 7.76)10.13/9.24/11.59/13.05 
Jan. 1921.| 5.85; 8.11/13.27|/14.16} 8.81/10.09/9.72/21.56!13.07 
Feb. 1921./14.35) 7.3 |10.72/14.76) 9.85/12.07/10.34/42.68/16.12 
Mar. 1921./17.88 11.68)16.88/12.98/10.54/12.07/9.77/34.59|16.48 
April 1921.|21.56 12.44/20. 70)11.91/11.07/12.83|12.67/25 .67|16.27 
May 1921 .|12.85| 6.22\26.54| 9.14|10.39| 9.38] 11.96\21.67|15.46 
June 1921./14.26 11.66|20.70) 6.74! 7.99] 6.8119 .37124.44]/13.15 
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previous years, there were large increases 
in unemployment in all provinces. 


The percentages of unemployment re- 
ported in the different occupations and 
industries are indicated in table II on 
page 1034. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as indicated 
by 357 unions with a combined member- 
ship of 42,698 persons, was somewhat 
less prevalent than in May, 19.83 per 
cent of the members being out of work 
as compared with 23.88 per cent in the 
preceding month. As compared with 
June of the previous years, however, the 
number of unemployed showed a sub- 
stantial increase, only 2.17 per cent of 
the members having been out of work 
in June, 1920, 3.16 per cent in June, 
1919, .42 per cent in June, 1918, 1.79 
per cent in June 1917 and 1.1 per cent 
in June, 1916. The slight decline in 
slackness since the preceding month may 
be attributed to somewhat greater ac- 
tivity in metals, machinery and convey- 
ances, printing, publishing and paper 
goods, woodworking and _ furniture, 
leather, boots, shoes and rubber, jewelry 
working and oil refining. On the other 
hand workers in food, tobacco and 
liquors (notably sugar refinery em- 
ployees), textiles, carpets and cordage, 
clothing and glass bottle blowing, were 
less fully employed than in May. Pulp, 
paper and fibre makers reported no un- 
employment, but a large proportion of 
their members were on strike. Sub- 
stantial increases in idleness as compared 
with June of preceding years were re- 
gistered by workers in all these groups, 
with the exception of woodworking and 
furniture, in which the percentages of . 
unemployment reported for June, 1919, 
1918, and 1916 exceeded that recorded 
for the month under review, and of 
leather, boots shoes and rubber, in which 
the number unemployed was somewhat 
smaller than in June of last year and 
Onl OU 


Considerable short time, in addition 
to the total unemployment, was reported 
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by a large number of unions included 
in the manufacturing and mechanical 
groups. 

Reports were tabulated from 652 or- 
ganizations of. transportation workers, 
with an aggregate membership of 75,759 
persons, of whom 4,783 members or 6.31 
per cent were unemployed, as compared 
with 9.48 per cent of idleness in May, 
1921. On the other hand the percentage 
for June of this year largely exceeded 
the percentages reported in the corre- 
sponding months of previous years, when 
1.81 per cent for June of 1918 was the 
most pronounced. Steam railway em- 
ployees (whose returns constituted about 
82 per cent of the entire transportation 
group reporting) were slightly more 
fully engaged than in the preceding 
month, showing an unemployment per- 
centage of 7.48, as compared with 10.86 
in May. This decline in slackness was 
of a general nature, being indicated by 
a large proportion of the unions classified 
under the group. There was, however, 
a pronounced increase in unemployment 
as compared with June of preceding 
years in this group. Street and electric 
railway employees, navigation workers 
‘and teamsters and chauffeurs reported 
more activity than in May. The first 
and last named unions, however, re- 
ported larger percentages of unemploy- 
ment than in June of previous years 
with the exception of those in 1919, 
while navigation workers were less fully 
employed than in the corresponding 
month of any year in the record. In 
addition, reports were tabulated from 12 
associations of longshoremen covering 
6,996 members, of whom 1,369 or 19.6 
per cent were out of work, as compared 
with 24.7 per cent at the end of May, 
with 9.47 per cent at the close of June, 
1920, 2.8 per cent in June, 1919, 5.96 per 
eent in June, 1918, 2.381 per cent in 
June, 1917, and 3.43 per cent in June, 
1916. These returns, on account of the 
casual nature of longshore work, are not 
included in the accompanying tabula- 
tions. A large number of the above 
unions reported a substantial amount of 
short time. — 
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In the mining, quarrying and refining 
of ores group, as reflected by 39 unions 
with a combined membership of 11,354 
persons, the percentage of unemploy- 


- ment was 16.83, as compared with 13.15 


per cent in May, 1921, and with less 
than one per cent in June of previous 
years. Most of this unemployment oc- 
curred among the mine workers in Nova 
Scotia, but there was also considerable 
inactivity in the coal mines of Alberta 
and the asbestos mines in Quebec. 
Quarry workers and mill and smelter- 
men, as registered by two unions and 
one union respectively, reported slight 
declines in idleness since the preceding 
month, with large increases over June 
of previous years. Many unions of 
miners reported the majority of their 
members working on short time. 


The percentage of unemployment 
among workers in the building and con- 
struction group stood at 13.14, as com- 
pared with 15.82 per cent in May, 1921, 
4,28 per cent in June, 1920, 4.71 per cent 
in June, 1919, 1.57 per cent in June, 
1918, 3.21 per cent in June, 1917, 8.6 
per cent in June, 1916. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, steam shovel and dredgemen and hod 
carriers and building labourers regis- 
tered slight increases in activity as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but in 
most cases members of these unions were 
less fully employed than in June of pre- 
ceding years. Painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and plumbers and steam 
fitters, showed larger percentages of 
unemployment as compared with May, 
1921, and also as compared with June 
of previous years. 


In the public employment group, as 
reported by 105 organizations with a 
combined membership of 9,397 persons, 
no unemployment was reported as com- 


pared with a percentage of 5.08 in the 


preceding month, .02 per cent in June, 
1918, and .04 per cent in June, 1917. 
In the other months used in this article 
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TABLE III—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 20th, 1921, 
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Commercial and railway. 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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for comparative purposes no unemploy- 
ment was reported. 


Logging and lumber workers as in- 
dicated by two unions with a combined 
membership of 6,562 persons, reported 
3,000 or 53.34 per cent of their mem- 
bers out of work, as compared with 42.23 


per cent in the previous month. Figures . 


for comparison with June of other years 
are not available. This large proportion 
of unemployed was the result of dullness 
in the mills and logging camps of British 
Columbia. Fishermen, whose returns 
covered 1,782 members, reported a nom- 
inal decrease in activity as compared 
with May, with pronounced declines in 
comparison with June of preceding 
years. 


Unemployment in the group of mis- 
cellaneous trades as reflected by 116 asso- 
ciations with a total membership of 7,994 
persons, showed practically no change 
when compared with May, but there was 
an increase in idleness over June of other 
years, 5.32 per cent of the members 
being unemployed for the month under 
review in comparison with 5.42 per cent 
in May, 1921; 2.48 per cent in June, 
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1920; 3.99 per cent in June, 1919; .49 
per cent in June, 1918; .99 per cent 
in June, 1917; and 3.1 per cent in June, 
1916. Retail clerks, as reported by four 
unions covering 530 members, were 
slightly less active than in any month 
used in this article for comparison, 
though the percentage of unemployment 
was only 1.51. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen were somewhat more 
fully employed than in the preceding © 
month, but in almost every case the per- 
centage of unemployment exceeded that 
recorded in June of other years. Theatre 
employees and unclassified workers re- 
gistered a small increase in unemploy- 
ment over May. The former unions also 
showed less activity than in June of 
previous years. The same is true also 
for unclassified workers with the ex- 
ception of June, 1919, when the per- 
centage of idleness slightly exceeded that 
registered in the month under review. 
considedable short time was reported by 
a large number of the unions coming 
under this heading. The tabular state- 
ment on pages 1036-37 present the re- 
turns in some detail. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN FIFTEEN CITIES, DURING . 
JUNE 1921 


EPORTS from fifteen cities showing 
the number of civic employees tem- 
porarily engaged and the wages paid 
‘these persons during the month of June 
showed increases of slightly over 1 per 
cent in the number of employees and of 
4.7 per cent in the amount of wages paid 
as compared with the preceding month. 
In June, 1921, 12,889 persons were tem- 


porarily employed and the wages 
amounted to $1,206,590.40 as compared 
with 12,745 employees and an aggregate 
payroll of $1,152,841.06 in May. 

In comparison with the returns for 
the corresponding period in 1920 there 
were increases of about 11 per cent in 
the number of employees and of nearly 
23 per cent in the wages paid, there 
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having been 11,609 employees with a 
total payroll of $1,179,704.27 in June 
of last year* 


St. John, Ottawa, London, Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, and Edmonton registered in- 
creases in the number of persons tem- 
porarily employed as compared with both 
May, 1921, and June, 1920. At Montreal, 
Hamilton, Vancouver, and Victoria there 
were declines in comparison with the 
preceding month, with gains as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year. The reverse is true for To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Calgary, where the 
number of employees for the month 
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under review exceeded that registered 
during the preceding month but showed 
decreases when compared with June, 
1920. Regina and Saskatoon reported 
reduction in both eases. 


As to amount of wages paid, St. John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Brandon, Regina, Moose Jaw and Vic- 
toria registered increases both as com- 
pared with May, 1921, and June, 1920. 
In Winnipeg and Calgary there were 
slight increases in the former with de- 
clines in the later comparison. Toronto, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver 
reeorded decreases in both cases. 


EMPLOYMENT (BOTH CONTRACT AND MUNICIPAL WORK) AFFORDED WORKPEOPLE TEMPORARILY EMPLOYED 
BY FIFTEEN CITY CORPORATIONS DURING JUNE 1921 AS COMPARED WITH MAY 1921 AND WITH JUNE 1920. 






































Number of employees temporarily Amount of wages paid employees temporarily employed 
employed during the month o': during the month o : 
City. 
May, June, June, May, June, June, 
1921 1921 1920 1921 1921 1920 
\ $ $ $ 
Cn OLN, EOE os, 572 Reece cc 394 464 331 32,082.02 87,344.01 26,972.67 
IMontreali smite hyde seneteane 3,617 3,467 3,426 290,082 .92 305,913.65 300,198.43 
Ottawarc eee es cco meee 757 1,066 668 62,266. 24 86,816.17 76,436.11 
DOTONtOM Ae ee oh teat 2,107 ese, Odi 2,455 237,095.30 227,685.47 263,152.73 
Hamiltonie ose taste entice: 1,607 1,409 757 118,663.44 118,686.23 86,847 .32 
WONGON 4 eee haes bias eee a 788 789 461 82,140.90 90,182.44 49,609.44 
WATT DOR ate cai Boas th Sees = 1,200 1,363 1,485 131,898.11 138,240.17 166,356.05 
Brandon notarial 102 111 80 7,721.54 9,831.53 7,288 .27 
Reginias yy 3. See set tk oe 256 219 223 23,527.10 23,684.87 22,797 .62 
MOQSSC Ua Ware tatarte tik) aeteas 119 126 117 14,052.45 14,969.77 12,636.54 
Saskatoon ee be ok ee 150 129 162 16,520.01 15,213.15 19,828 .37 
CalgnEy (et erie 3 5 os. ee 287 331 472 31,208 .06 37,723.34 52,638 .83 
Bidmontonetncetinsne coe ee 166 193 151 13,064.52 12,410.86 12,767.65 
Vancouver ae eae errs eras 846 755 621 53,021.00 48,319.52 56,698.05 
Mictoriacs. a sseeks 7. eRe ees 849 845 250 39,497 .45 89,569.22 25,476.19 
DObaleye gaat eee 12,745 12,883 11,609 $1,152,841 .06 $1,206,590. 40 $1,179, 704.27 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING JUNE, 1921, 





AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


MPLOYMENT in the’ Building 
Trades as indicated by the value 

of building permits issued in fifty-six 
cities showed a slight decline during 
June as compared with the preceding 
month, the total value falling from $13,- 


f 


233,543 in May to $12,930,499 in Junes 
a decrease of $303,044 or 2.3 per cent. 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta registered increases in this 
comparison, that of $269,322 or slightly 
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over 58 per cent in Saskatchewan being 
the largest. Of the decreases registered 
in the remaining provinces that of $532,- 
686 or 8.2 per cent in Ontario was the 
most marked. 


As compared with the returns for the 
corresponding month in 1920 there was 
a decrease of $454,129 or 3.4 per cent, 
the value for June of last year having 
been $13,384,628. Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia showed in- 
creases in this comparison, that in 
Ontario of $587,014 or nearly 11 per 
cent being especially large, while of the 
declines registered in the other sections 
of the country that of $627,666 or 17.3 
per cent in Quebec was the most pro- 
nounced. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal and 
Vancouver reported increases both as 
compared with May, 1921; and June, 
1920, but on the other hand at Winnipeg 
there were decreases in both compari- 
sons. At Toronto the value of building 
permits issued showed a decrease as 
compared with May, but an increase 
over June of last year; while in Ed- 
monton there was an increase over the 
preceding month but a decrease as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1920. 


Of the smaller centres Moncton, Three 
Rivers, London, Windsor, Brandon, 
Regina, Point Grey, and Victoria regis- 
tered increases as compared with the 
previous month and also in comparison 
with the corresponding month in 1920. 


The returns from thirty-five cities 
formerly used in this report (which are 
distinguished by asterisks and which 
are also tabulated separately for statis- 
tical purposes) show that the total value 
of building permits issued by these cities 
was $11,839,671 as compared with $10,- 
989,570 in May. There was, therefore, 
an increase of $850,101, or nearly 8 per 
cent, as compared with the returns for 
the preceding month. In comparison 
with the corresponding month of last 
year there was a decrease of $439,828 or 
over 3 per cent, the value for June, 1920, 
having been $12, 279,499. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS. 

















: May, June, June, 
City. 1921 1921 1920 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward pete 6,200 14,000 21,000 
Charlottetown. . ; 6,200 14,000 21,000 
Nova Scotia............. 523,929 224,688 596,785 
* Halivax.g 7. oss aaa ee 465,254 135,450 489,435 
New Glasgow............. 3,350 1,700 5,400 
MOVONCY sce dt ener oor aed 55,325 87,538 100,950 
New Brunswick.......... 73,025 272,975 408,318 
Bredenictomanntutacccdeer ae 9,500 66,000 81,408 
PMONGtOne. Reet. cee ee 41,525 196,975 163,610 

S Sten) ONE aerate ran 22,000 10,000 213,300 
Quebec........... ..e| 2,882,008} 2,993,137) 3,620,803 
*Montreal—Maisonneuve... 1,732,664] 2,499,159] 2,440,935 

. Prk KA oieen ARR Sete 919,294 250,128 332,990 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 15,500 15,700 17,000 

a Sherprooke <6 sean sao 20,000 36,000 637,803 

+ Phree) Riverseacea: adeeuiee 92,600 102,600 72,600 
SWiestmountas te sriecert ¢ 101,950 89,550 119,475 
Ontario is oo ee 6,522,245| 5,989,559) 5,402,545 
Bellevilles. 26: aa nee 9,200 4,000 4,800 
*Brantiordssseceeee ce eae 68,635 26,425 97,873 
Chathamanen one aes: 34,000 33,630 24,025 
*Hortiy ila, seen ice 36,475 49,500 244,480 
alte Beas Ree ees 186,880 30,175 56,955 
Guelph ancien ee ee 43,440 60,305 46,035 

* Hamiitonu cree ee 402,950 836,800 452,775 
*Kimostontrectiacs teehee 153,422 25,814 109,770 
*Kitchenere twee peer etoee 89,225 62,270 254,620 
*Londoneey « aeaeisc eee 392,140 523,940 174,340 
Niacaraialls: =34.ceenhe ee 78,805 89,445 23,100 
Oshawa vciaaneceeteer 51,090 20,200 111,500 

¥ Ottawa cnn ce Meee 237,950 135,910 124,600 
Owen-Sound:.ce- eos 15,000 10,000 10,675 

* Peterporoucin. cence ee 31,960 33,130 31,660 
SPOLtpArenulee . ate eee 15,467 26,618 7,044 

* Stratlondmraet, sapere eee 36,545 86,260 52,782 
*St. Catharines... see 84,591 84,545 127,224 

+ Ste Thomas: ses ae eaneameocks 15,350 8,540 38,810 
Sarniake oes eee ear 587,381 85,552 93,966 
Sault Ste. Marie...i....... 52,995 75,700 262,970 

* TOLONGO Meee toe re ee 8,241,896] 2,700,679) 2,656,193 
Wellandiy.):5. eee 34,365 495 30,775 

e Windsor en «ese Meee ee 600,384] 1,442,755 342,290 
Woodstock. san errrae 22,149 6,871 23,283 
Manitoba................. 1,156,663) 1,198,210) 1,392,845 
*Brangone sae yee eras 19,000 332,925 26, 075 
Sls Doniacein: weet er encok 132,863 38,485 130, 390 

* Winnipee:s cecccae eects 3 1,004,800 826,800 1,236,450 
Saskatchewan............. 463,360 732,682 322,825 
TNOORE AW neat eae 65,460 107,990 98,035 

A Repimakes on nee tas 319,450 464,885 158,900 

* Saskatoon io acsearle 78,450 159,807 65,890 
Albpertays..00. 5 css ees 328,830 488,415) 1,073,796 
*Caleary 62 2 See ee 114,000 114,600 494,900 
*“Hdmontones.++ 40. se ald. 158,655 848,040 544,075 
Wethibrideeresasasts crn 16,500 16,875 12,550 
Medicines Hate... che 39,675 8,900 22/271 
British Celumbia........ 1,277,283] 1,016,833 546,711 
INanaimoOarec «<<a oe 9,100 1,550 1,825 
*New Westminster......... 13,850 18,500 33,400 
POINEHGTCY, tha. cs ee 409,650 430,100 179,045 
Prince: Rupett.c:castee eee 429,400 18,800 9,655 
South Vancouver.......... 100,420 92,650 82,606 

* Vian COUVER oon ae e. 276,355 340,588 236,630 
SIVICHOLIaA A ec. 3. svat eantee & 38,508 114,645 apy 550 
Tetal—S6 Cities.......... $13,233, 543|$12,930,499 |$13,384,628 
Total—35 Cities.......... $10,989,570) $11,839,671 |$12,279,499 





+Revised figures. 


‘ 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JULY, 1921 





po July the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerre the following informa- 
tion relative to ten fair wage contracts, 
of which six were awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works, three by the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
and one by the Department of Railways 
and Canals. All the contracts contained 
the usual fair wage clause which pro- 
vides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the-Regulations for 
the Suppression of the Sweating Sys- 
tem, the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT oF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Reconstruction of office building of 
the Headquarters of Military District 
No. 11, Work Point, (Esquimalt) B.C. 
Name of contractor, Knott and Jones, 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, June 
28, 1921. Amount of contract, $19,550. 


Dredging outer entrance channel, 
Goderich, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
William Bermingham, Goderich, Onta- 
rio. Date of contract, July 138, 1921. 
-Amount of contract, unit prices: class 
““ A’? $7, class ‘‘B’’ 45 cents (per cubic 
yard scow measure). 


To clean up wholly and entirely of 
all obstacles, ete., (excepting solid rock) 
the bed of St. Mary’s river to grade 
elevation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, The Soo Dredging 
and Construction Company, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of con- 


tract, July 15, 1921. Amount of con- 
tract, $125 per day of working hours 
deducting $5 per hour for any one time 
lost. 


Construction of spur line of railway 
from Hsquimalt and Nanaimo to new 
dry dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Peter Lyall and Sons Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec. Date of contract, July 27,1921. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Pile bent and decking wharf, Loco. 
Townsite, Burrard Inlet, New Westmins- 
ter District, B.C. Name of contractor, 
R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, July 16, 1921. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 


Construction of wharf, Ladysmith, Na- 
naimo District, B. C. Name of contrac- 
tor, William Greenlees, Vancouver B.C. 
Date of contract, July 12, 1921. ahaa 
of contract, unit prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Two double dwellings, Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Name of contractor, EH. H. Shockley, 
Prince Rupert, B. C. Date of contract, 
July 6, 1920. Amount of contract, 
$28,644. 

One wooden dwelling, Point Lepreau, 
N. B. Name of contractor, W. F. Fitz- 
gerald, St. John West, N. B. Date of 
contract, April 22, 1920. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,975. 

Reinforced concrete tower, boathouse 
and slipway, Liscomb, N. S. Name of 
eontractor, G. Y. Grant and Sons, Guys- 
boro, N. S. Date of contract, August 4, 
1921, Amount of contract, $4,400. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Construction of the substructure for 
a single track railway bridge over the 
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Petitcodiae River, near Salisbury, Coun- 
ty of Westmorland, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Gorman and Peckham, Halifax, 
N. 8. Date of contract, July 12, 1921. 
Amount of contract, schedule of prices. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in July for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department subject to 
the Regulations for the Suppression of 
the Sweating System, the securing of 
fair wages and the performance of work 
under sanitary conditions. 
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Amount 
Nature o! orders of 
orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 


stamps and brass crown seals.................. $ 1,404.62 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 230.12 
Supplying mail bag fittings. ...........-...+----+.s 3,813.73 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

LCL ARs os Tee eis ASE ees. eke ce ane 31,433.11 
Repairing letter boxes, ete... octeic «snes beicys oh aedeine 35.80 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 70.90 
Repairing scalesseura te os eee oe a ete ee 113.75 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


Ah PEM effected between em- 

ployers and employees and schedules 
of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are published in sum- 
mary form in the Lazour GazerrTs each 
month. In most cases such agreements 
are signed by both parties, but verbal 
agreements are included in the record, 
this term being interpreted to include 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between certain of the 
employees and employers concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In the case 
of each agreement the rates of wages in 
the principal classes of labour are given, 
together with an outline of the more im- 
portant working conditions and other 
information of general interest. The 
following is a summary of the more im- 
portant agreements and schedules recent- 
ly received by the Department, arranged 
by industrial groups. 


Mining 


New Denver, B. C.—Czrrtain MINING 
COMPANIES OPERATING WITHIN THE 
StocaN Minine District, AND MINE 
MILL AND SMELTER WorKERS’ UNION, 
No. 98. Agreement in effect from May 


16, 1920, extended with revised wage 
scale from May 6, 1921. 


For summary of agreement see the 
Lasour GazettE for July, 1920, page 
904. After a special joint conference 
followed by a referendum vote of the 
Union, the wage scale was reduced 75 
cents per day, effective May 6, 1921. 


Fishing 


PrIncE RuPERT AND SOUTH VANCOU- 
ver, B.C.—CrrTAIN PACKING COMPANIES 
IN PRINCE RUPERT AND SOUTH VANCOU- 
VER, AND THE DEEP SEA FISHERMEN’S 
UNION oF THE PactFic. Agreement in 
effect from May 15, 1921, to December 
31, 1921, and thereafter, unless cancelled 
by thirty days’ notice. 

Only union members to be employed 
if obtainable. Companies not to be com- 
pelled to engage men who for good 
reasons are objectionable. 

Prices for marketable fish caught by 
lines and delivered during 1921: ; 

Per pound — halibut, 234 cents ; 
black cod (sable fish) 134 cents; other 
acceptable varieties, 1 cent. A bonus 
may. be paid with no bearing on this 
agreement. 
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Fishermen not to cause delay to the 
vessels; to take on board ice and bait but 
not fuel and stores; if careful, not to be 
charged for gear lost. For fish lost after 
having been iced and stored in vessels, 
fishermen to receive half rate. Fishermen 
to be represented at the scales by one 
of their members. Not less than 400 
pound drafts to be weighed; 14 per cent 
to be deducted for fish taken with heads; 
when heads are cut, 214 per cent to be 
deducted. 


When long lines are used, mate not to 
share with fishermen. When vessels are 
in port 24 hours fishermen to receive 
checks. If companies need fish for ship- 
ment, fishermen to discharge same irres- 
pective of the hour. Fishermen to rig all 
gear without charge. 


When deckhands are not obtainable, 
fishermen to do necessary deckhands’ 
work and receive deckhands’ wages. 


Printing and Publishing 


MontTREAL, QUE. — CERTAIN EmM- 
PLOYERS, AND STEREOTYPERS AND HLEo- 
TROTYPERS’ UNION No. 33. Verbal agree- 
ment in effect from August 1, 1920, to 
August 1, 1921. 


Electrotypers: Minimum wages: 
week—Moulders, $40; holidays, double 
time. Hours, 48 per week. Work out- 
side regular hours to he consideved over- 
time and paid time and ore ual‘; after 
three hours’ work, double .-:te. 


_ Difficulties or misund::standings to 

be submitted to Besvd ..) Arbitration, 
composed of one from La party and 
a third member wc suali be disinter- 
ested. 

Stereotypers: Idiniznus wages: Per 
week—$36; holidays, do..bie time. Hours 
per week, 48. Work outside of regular 
shop hours, time and one-half; after 
midnight, double time; job shops, after 
three hours, double time. 


Only good standing union members to 
be employed. 


Per 


St. HyacinTtHE, QuE.—Two Empuoy- 
ING PRINTERS AND TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
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No. 788. In the June LABOUR GAZETTE, 
page 824, it was incorrectly stated that 
wages in a printing office at St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., were reduced 20 per cent, 
hours per week being increased from 48 
to 55. Information subsequently re- 
ceived shows that in one printing estab- 
lishment an agreement was signed to be 
in force until January 15, 1922, pro- 
viding for wages of $25 for a week of 
44 hours. A verbal arrangement was 
also made with the proprietors of a news- 
paper for the same wages with a week 
of 48 hours. 


Victoria, B. C. — Empuoyina Jos 
PRINTERS, AND PRINTING TRADES UNIONS. 
Agreement in effect from May 13, 1921, 
to December 31, 1921. 


Hours, 44 per week. 


Wages: Per hour—machine operators, 
compositors, cylmder pressmen and book- 
binders, 90 cents. 


Platen pressmen and other employees 
to have same percentage of increase. 


Rates to be in effect from time the em- 
ployees go back to work. 


SypnzEY, N.S.—EMpLoYInG FIRMS AND 
SYDNEY TYPpoGRAPHICAL UNIon No. 460. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to October 31, 1921. 


Wages, book and job offices: Per week, 
handmen, operators, day shift, $30 ; 
night shift, $33. 


All employees, including foremen, to 
be union members; this rule not to apply 
to present employees who are not mem- 
bers of the union. 


Union reserves right to its members 
to refuse work from or for unfair em- 
ployers. 


Hours: eight per day for five days ; 
Saturday, four. Overtime, time and one- 
half; Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Apprentices: in an office employing 
three journeymen or less, one appren- 
tice: an additional one for every three 
additional journeymen; three appren- 
tices to be the limit. One member of the 
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union to be employed in composing room 
before office is entitled to an apprentice. 
Apprentice to be examined at end of 
six months; if found competent, term 
to continue until apprentice has served 
five years. Minimum wages: third year, 
one-quarter of journeymen’s wages ; 
fourth year, two-fifths; fifth year, two- 
thirds. 


Swirt CURRENT, SASK.—SuN PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING Co. LTD., AND 
TYPoGRAPHICAL Union No. 726. Agree- 
ment extended from November 1, 1920, 
to October 31, 1921. 


Text of agreement summarized in the 
LABour GAZETTE for October, 1920. 


New scale: Day work, 8 hours per 
day, daily except Sunday. After May 
1, 1920, hours per day for five days, 8; 
hours on Saturday, 4. 


Wages: Per week—Journeymen, day 
work, $40; night work, 714 hours per 
night, $43; foremen, day, $438; night, 
$46. Machine operators to receive pay 
of journeymen plus 50 cents extra per 
shift. 

Employees with one year’s office 
standing to receive one week’s holiday 
with pay. 


Mooss Jaw, SAskK.—EMPLOYING Firms 
AND T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 627. 
Agreement in effect from November 1, 


1919, with amended wage scale from No- 


vember 1, 1920, to October 31, 1921. 


Text of original agreement summar- 
ized in the Lasour GazetTre for Decem- 
ber, 1919, page 1484. 


New scale: Minimum wage: per week, 
from November 1, 1920, to October 31, 
1921, newspaper workers, day work, 48 
hours per week, $47; night work, 45 
hours per week, $50. Book and _ job 
printers, November 1, 1920, to April 30, 
1921, day work, 48 hours per week, $47; 
night work, 45 hours per week, $50. 
From May 1, 1921, to October 31, 1921, 
day work, 44 hours per week, $47; night 
work, 45 hours per week, $50. Provided 
that in the event of Regina and Saska- 
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toon Unions securing the 44-hour week, 
or reduced hours on the newspapers same 
shall go into effect in Moose Jaw for 


newspaper workers with no change in 
wage scale. 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 
BRANTFORD, ONT. — MASTER BAKERS 


AND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORK- 
ERS’ Union No. 187. Verbal agreement 
in effect from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 
1922. 


Hours per day, nine; six days per 
week. Two hours extra on Friday if 
54 hours have not already been worked. 
Working hours, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. except- 
ing Fridays and. days when bread is 
baked for holidays. 


Minimum wages: Per week—journey- 
men, $28.50; oven men, $31.50; dough 
men, $31.50; foremen, $35, 


One union helper and one apprentice — 


to five bakers. Less than five, one helper 
or one apprentice. One additional ap- 
prentice to every three bakers over five. 
No union men to bake bread on Satur- 
day. 


Overtime, time and one-half. 

Minimum wages, cake bakers : Per 
week—foremen, $35; journeymen, $29.- 
50%). 


All bakers, apprentices and helpers to 
become union members. 


CaLGAaRY, ALTA.—Mastrer BAKERS AND 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
Union No. 197. Agreement in effect from 
May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922. 


Minimum wages: Per week—foremen, 
$37; doughmen and ovenmen, $34; 
bakers and confectioners, $31. Overtime, 
time and one-half. No overtime in a 
week containing a holiday unless 514 
hours’ overtime have been worked. Job- 
bers to be paid same rate as journey- 
men. No man to be paid in any week 
less than his full weekly wage. (This is 
not meant to refer to time loss by sick- 
ness). Saturday work for bread bakers 
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and Sunday work for cake bakers to be 
double time. Hours per day, eight. 


One helper or apprentice to five or 
less men; one additional helper or ap- 
prentice for every additional five jour- 
neymen employed. Helpers not to do 
work of a baker. Apprentices to be 
between 16 and 20 when beginning ap- 
prenticeship. | 


No bakery wagon driver to do work of 
a journeymen baker or confectioner. 


Only union members to be employed, 
or non-union men who will join after a 
week. 


Disputes to be settled by workmen of 
the shop with union officials, or, failing 
this, by an arbitration committee of two 
from each party, none of whom to be 
actual parties to the dispute or members 
or employees of the firm involved. Com- 
mittee to appoint an independent chair- 
man, not a member of the eles decision 
to be binding. 


CaLGgARY, AuTA.—SILVER SPRAY BREw- 
ING COMPANY, AND Brewery, FLovur, 
CEREAL AND Sort DrinK WORKERS OF 
America. Agreement in effect from 
June 1, 1921, to June 1, 1922. 


Any good standing competent member 
may be employed as engineer, fireman, 
general purpose man, or cooper, if he 
passes required examination. All em- 
ployees to become Union members. two 
weeks from date of employment. 


No member to be discharged on dis- 
criminated aganist for upholding union 
principles. 


_ Hours: March first to November first, 
nine hours per day for five days; five 
hours the sixth day. November first to 
March first, eight hours for five days, 
four hours the sixth day. 


Engineers, two weeks’ holiday with 
pay each year after twelve months’ ser- 
vice. 


No overtime for oiling and_ greasing 
trucks. If Union is unable to furnish 
competent truck drivers, they may be 
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hired by employer but must join the 
Union. 


During working hours, employees to 
be allowed free temperance beer. 


Sickness to be no excuse for discharge. 
Man on recovery to receive former posi- 
tion. Men engaged during busy season 
not to be counted as permanent men, nor 


to be taken into union if working less 


than three months. Company may hire 
extra help from April 1 to September 
30, returned soldiers to have preference, 
provided no union men are out of 
work. 


Employees to have right to purchase 
Company’s goods at wholesale price. 


If reduction of staff is necessary to 
reduce number of steadily employed men 
in one department, men not to be laid 
off for longer than one week at a time, 
lay-off to be in rotation in a fair and 
impartial manner, men kept on to be 
those competent to do work. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 


Foremen, night watchmen and shipper 
wishing to be exempt from joining union, 
not to perform feu work of a w ork- 
ing man. 


Employers must first approach secre- 


tary when wishing to hire new men. If 


no competent union men are available, 
any man may be hired, preference being 
given to returned soldiers. 


Differences to be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration of two members of each 
party, failing to agree, these to select a 
fifth, and decision of majority to be 
binding. 


Company may employ a boy for every 
ten men, boys not to perform work of a 
man. 


Preference for advancement to be 
given to seniority, provided men ad- 
vanced are competent. 


Wages: Per month — first engineer, 
$162.50; 2nd engineer, $148.75; night- 
man, £128, 30; firemen, $125. Per hour— 
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eoopers (slack), bottlers, town teamsters, 
truck drivers and assistants, brew house 
helper, wash house man, 6114 cents ; 
cellars and brew house, 6314 cents; ma- 
chine men, packers, yard teamsters, 5814 
cents; boys, 2814 cents. 


Building and Construction 


Toronto, ONT. — SHEET Mutat SEc- 
TION OF THE BuILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
SHEET Metrat Workers’ UNIon No. 30. 
Agreement in effect from January 1, 
1921, to December 31, 1922. 


Only union men to be employed if 
available. If supply is lacking, non- 
union men may be employed, and _ re- 
tained until union men are available. 


Union men to work only for firms who 
have signed the agreement, except when 
through lack of trade these firms are 
not employing all the members of the 
union, then the business agent may offer 
union members’ services to other firms 
provided the said members may work 
under conditions of contract. 


Union to create a board of arbitrators 
of one or more to settle disputes; em- 
ployers to create a board of equal num- 
ber, board of both partics to elect or 
appoint one or more addicional persons; 
if dispute is not settled by these, either 
party may by paying cests appeal to the 
official arbitrator whose decision shall be 
final. 


Minimum wages: Per hour — 90 cents. 
Hours: 8 per day; 44 per week. Over- 
time (after 44 hours), until midnight, 
time and one-half; thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 


On outside jobs, fare and travelling 
expenses to be paid. 


Any journeyman spoiling work or 
material to forfeit his time and net cost 
of material spoiled. 


One apprentice or improver for every 
two journeymen. Employer to teach 
him or have him taught the trade within 
four years, if he is capable of becoming 
a mechanie. 
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Class of work helpers shall be em- 
ployed on to be left to decision of Board 
of Arbitrators. 


Improvers to be paid it a rate agreed 
upon. ; 

Avprentices to be adn: izd to 
union at expiration of ap, renticesh’:: 
period. 

Union men 10 notity business agent 
when discharged or out of work, so he 
ean tell them wh+«re to obtain work. 

Appreniizes: Buy commencing, to be 
under tweniv years of age. Apprentices 
to get an app. :ticesh:p eard from union 
each year. 

Apprentice commitice of equal num- 
bers of employers and employees to deal 
with matters concerning apprentices. 
Term to be four years. Apprentice not 
to. work at one branch of the trade for 
more than a year. Wages per weck to 
be increased every six month: starting 
at $13 for 1st 6 months, anc reaching 
$28 for 8th 6 months. 


Epmonton, Auta. —- Master SHELT 
Merrau ASSOCIATION AND SHEET Mubrit. 
UNION No. 871. Agreement in cffect 
“rom July 12, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


Minimum wage: Per hour-—journey- 
men, 95 cents; improvers, 75 cents. 


Apprentices before being admitted to 
union to be examined as to qualification 
by.shop steward, foreman and employer ; 
if not satisfied, apprentices may have. 
ease brought before a committee of three 
members of union not affiliated with said 
shop, and three masters, or the joint 
council of industry, if such exists; majo- 
rity vote of board to be final. One im- 
prover to each shop with less than two 
journeymen ; improver after three years 
to become a journeyman. One appren- 
tice to each shop, and one to every three 
journeymen. 


Hours per week, 44. Shorter hours 
may prevail from April to November, 
depending on state of trade. 


Overtime, time and one-half, until 


midnight; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


the . 
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No union member to contract or sub- 
contract with any employer. 

Union and employers to report any 
violation of the spirit of harmony and 
to protect interests of the craft. 


Recina, Sask. — ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF REGINA, AND 
BRICKLAYERS’ AND Masons’ Union No. 
1. Agreement in effect from May 16, 
1921, to Mareh 31, 1922, and from year 
to year thereafter except on three 
months’ notice of change. 

Joint arbitration committee to be 
formed of three from each party, to 
arrange conditions of the trade and to 
settle differences. 

Union members not to work where 
non-union men are employed at this 
trade, nor for employers who do _ not 
carry out terms of this agreement. 

Hours of labour, 8 per day, Saturdays, 
4 hours. Beyond five miles from city, 
working Saturday afternoon to be op- 
tional. Overtime only in cases of emer- 
gency. To 7 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter, and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Wages: Per hour—journeymen, $1.15; 
foreman, 10 cents additional per hour. 

Where three or more men are em- 
ployed, one to be a foreman. A contrac- 
tor after being in business two years 
may employ an apprentice; no employer 
to have more than one apprentice at one 
time. 

Union members to go on sympathetic 
strike only if ordered by International 
headquarters. 


EpMonton, ALTA. — GENERAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF EDMONTON, 
AND BRICKLAYERS AND Masons No. 1 oF 
ALBERTA. Agreement in effect from June, 
1921, to May, 1922. 

Hours of labour, 8 per day, 4 hours 
on Saturdays. 

Minimum wages: Per hour — $1.15. 
Foreman, not less than 10 cents addi- 
tional. | 
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Overtime, time and one-half to 9 p.m., 
and until noon Saturdays: thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Only union men to be employed if such 
can be supplied within forty-eight hours. 
Non-union men working temporarily to 
be replaced as soon as possible by union 
men. 


Orrawa, OntT.—ASSOCIATION OF Ca- 
NADIAN BUILDING AND CoNnstTRUCTIOF IN- 
DUSTRIES, AND Orrawa District Coun- 
CIL OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. Agree- 
ment in effect from June 21, 1921, to 
April 30, 1922. 


Hours of labour, 8 per day; Saturdays, 
4 hours. Overtime till five p.m.,. time 
and one-half. Thereafter, and Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wages: Per hour—75 cents. 

Industrial Council to be established, 
having five members from each party 
and an independent chairman: same to 
adjust disputes, decision to be binding. 

No work on Labour Day except to 
save life or property. 

Both parties agree to adopt and en- 
foree the National apprentice system as 
adopted at the Joint Conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries at 
Ottawa, May, 1921, to be revised by both 
parties to this agreement. 

Union men to be given preference of 
employment, all things being equal. 


Orrawa, OnT.—ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
ToRS’ ASSOCIATION, AND HLECTRICAL 
Workers No. 724. INSIDE WIREMEN. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1922, and from year to year 
except on four months’ notice of change. 

Hours of labour, 8 par day; Satur- 
days, 4 hours. 

Overtime, Saturday afternoons and 
until midnight, time and one-half; there- 
after and holidays, double time. 

Conciliation board agreed to of two 
members from each party; disputes to 
be laid before board before a strike is 
resorted to. 
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| 
Wages: Per hour — journeymen, 80 
cents; improvers, 55 cents; helpers to be 
paid as skilled labour. 


No apprentice to be allowed to work 
on a job unless under direct supervision 
of a licensed man.’ Journeymen and im- 
provers while in employment of an elec- 
trical contractor not to do private work 
of any kind. Members employed as 
maintenance men not to engage help 
through an electrical contractor who has 
not signed the agreement. No members 
to leave work to take part in sympathetic 
strike. 


Hamitton, Ont. — EMPLOYERS AND 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
Finisuers No. 298. Agreement in effect 
from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922. 


Hours per day, 8; Saturdays, 4 hours. 
Wages: Per hour—$1.00. 


Overtime until 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter and holidays, double 
time. 


Foremen to be good standing union 
members, and to receive not less than 50 
cents per day additional. 


Any firm in business one year to be 
allowed one apprentice, to be indentured 
for four years; and if employing an 
average of eight men, to be allowed a 

second apprentice. Union to enforce 
* earrying out of indenture, and to re- 
gister apprentice. 

No plasterer to be allowed to work on 
a job except by permission of the original 
contractor. 

Arbitration Board to consist of three 
members from each party, with an um- 
pire selected by the Board if necessary. 
Board to settle cases of violation of 
agreement. 


REGINA, SASK.—ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS’ ASSOCIATION Noi393.)- 


Agreement in effect from May 23, 1921,. 


to March 31, 1922. 


Wages: Per hour—$1.15. Hours: eit 
per day, four on Saturdays; ten in the 
country. Overtime until 9 p.m., time 
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and one-half; thereafter, and Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. Work on Sun- 
day only through necessity and in ac- 
eordance with the law of the land; same 
to be paid double time. 


Foreman to be a union man; to receive 
a minimum of ten cents per hour over 
current rate; to be employed where 
there are three or more plasterers. 


Any outside contractor doing work in 
Regina jurisdiction to employ on _ his 
contract fifty per cent local members. 

Disputes to be referred to a committee 
of six, three from each party, who will 
attempt to settle dispute before action 
is taken with International Association. 

Members if going on sympathetic 
strike will be outlawed by International 
headquarters. 

CALGARY, AuTA.—MAsTER PLASTERERS, 
AND PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS UNION. — 
Agreement in effect from June 1, 1921, 
to, June, 1, 1922. 


Minimum wage: 6334 cents per hour, 
$5 per 8-hour day. 

For work out of Calgary, train fares 
to be furnished and travelling time up 
to 8 hours per day to be paid. When 
board is furnished, wage to be 75 cents 
per hour; board over $10 per mee being 
paid by employer. 

Hours: 44 per week. , 

Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half; Sundays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day. 

One labourer to tend one Roop on 
browning. 

Labourers to supply etal hoe, 
shovel. 


and 


Orrawa, ONT.---MASTER PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND PLUMB- 
ERS AND STEAMFITTERS’ UNIoN No. 71. 
Agreement in effect from July 22, 1921, 
to April 30, 1922, and from year to year 
unless notice of change is given by Jan- 
uary 2. 

Hours: 
hours. 


8 per day; Saturdays, 4 
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Minimum wage, per hour, 80 cents. 

Overtime until midnight, time and 
one-half. Thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Employers to use efforts that all 
plumbers and steamfitters in their em- 
ploy be union members. This not to 
apply if union men be not available. Km- 
ployees to work only for the members of 
the Association if the latter can give 
them work. 

Apprenticeship to be served conti- 
nuously in one shop unless otherwise 
agreed; to serve two years as helpers; 
after this an examination to be passed 
before a Joint Examining Board. If 
suceessful, apprentice to be permitted 
to work with tools for two years, at not 
less than 40 cents per hour for first year, 
and 50 cents per hour for second year. 
After this, apprentice to try final exami- 
nation, and if successful, to become a 
journeyman. If not successful, to con- 
tinue as improver for 6 months, and then 
try examination again. 

No more than one apprentice to every 
three journeymen in a shop to apply for 
final examination during one year. 

One apprentice only to be employed 
for éach steamfitter and plumber em- 
ployed. 

Grievances to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board of three from each 
party, with full power to settle orlev- 
ances and appoint an arbiter if neces- 
sary. Matter, if it cannot be settled 
thus, to be referred to United Associa- 
tion, no strike or lockout to take place 
until a decision has been rendered. 


PrreRBoRoUGH, ONT.—MastTeR PLUMB- 
ERS, AND PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS’ 
Unton, No. 730. Agreement in effect 
from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922, and 
from year to year unless one month’s 
notice be given. 

Hours: 8 per day ; Saturdays, 4 
hours. Minimum wages: Per hour—75 
cents. Overtime to 10 p.m., time and 
one-half: thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. In special cases, 
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overtime work up to one hour to be paid 
straight time. 


One apprentice to each steamfitter ; 
additional help to be labourers. 

Grievances to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board of three from each 
party, board to meet within 48 hours, 
and have full power to settle grievances 
and appoint an arbiter if necessary. In 
event of a dispute which cannot be 
settled satisfactorily by board, or of any 
violations of clauses of this agreement 
by union, before action is taken, matter 
to be referred to general office of the 
Association, no strike or lockout to take 
place until matter has been investigated 
by an officer of said association. 


Moose Jaw, SaskK.—MastTeR PLUMB- 
ERS, AND PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS’ 
Union No. 548. Agreement in effect 
from July 11, 1921, to Mareh 31, 1923, 
or with thirty days’ notice of change. 

Hours of labour, 8 per day; Satur- 
days, 4 hours. Overtime, till midnight, 
time and one-half; thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages: Per hour—journeymen, 90 
cents. 

No steamfitter to be allowed more than 
two helpers. 

Union men to be employed if local can 


furnish same. 


REGINA, SASK.— EmpnLoyine PLUMB- 
ERS AND PLUMBERS’ Union No. 179.— 
Agreement in effect from July 7,1921, to 


May 1, 1923, or with three months’ no- 


tice of change. 


Hours of labour: eight per day; Sa- 
turdays, 4. . 
Overtime rate, until midnight, time 


and one-half; thereafter and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Minimum rate, per hour, 90 cents. 

No employees to work for any one but 
registered employing plumbers. Only 
union members to be employed. 

All employees to be covered’ by 
insurance as per provincial act. , 
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Only one apprentice to be employed 
for every three journeymen; no fitter to 
have more than one helper. 


Grievances to be referred to com- 
mittee of six, three from each party. 
committee to meet within 48 hours and 
have power to settle grievance. 


Transportation—Water 


Victoria Harsour, ON'T.—EHMPLOYERS 
AND LONGSHOREMEN’s AssocIATION No. 
1048. Verbal agreement in effect from 
April, 1921, to April, 1922. 

Wages, per hour—big shovelmen and 
hold foremen, 60 cents; scoopers, 595 
cents. 

Overtime from 6 p.m. to 7 a.m., and 
Sundays and holidays, time and one- 
half. 


No employee to be dismissed without 
giving the local 24 hours’ notice. 


Time to be kept by hold foreman. 


British CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN STEAM- 
suip ComMpPaANtes oF British COLUMBIA, 
AND Marine FIREMEN AND OILERS’ 
Union. Verbal agreement in effect 
from May 1, 1920, with 60 days’ notice 
of change. 

Wages: Per month — coal firemen, 
storekeeper and oilers, $100; oil burning 


firemen, $90; coal trimmers, $85 ; 
wipers, $60. Overtime, 65 cents per 
hour. 


No men under 21 years of age to go 
on the fires. 


When standing watches in port men 
to do any work required in stokehold or 
engine room. On Sundays and legal 
holidays men standing watch and watch 
erew not to be asked to do sealing, paint- 
ing, cleaning paint work, polishing, over- 
hauling, cleaning tubes or bilges. When 
furnishing steam for cargo purposes in 
ports of Vancouver or Victoria one man 
to be donkeyman and paid overtime for 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

Moving vessels in harbour when not 
in regular watches, between 5 p.m. and 
8 a.m. and Sundays and holidays, over- 
time. 
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On ships sailing wtihout full crew, 
wages to be divided equally between 
men who do the work. Crew working 
by vessel laid up for repairs, not receiv- 
ing board and room and_ sea wages, 
wages per day, $5.60, 8 hours. 


Leave to be granted on Sundays and 
holidays when in home ports. 


Three watches at sea, and all work 
over 8 hours to be overtime, except in 
ease of breakdown at sea. 


No discrimination against members of 
any union. 


VICTORIA AND Esquimaut, B.C.—Crr- 
TAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND LoNG- 
SHOREMENS’ AssociaTION, Locau 38-46. 
Agreement in effect from July 29, 1920, 
with 80 days’ notice of change. 


Off-shore work— 


_ General cargo: working deep sea ships, 
per hour, 90 cents; overtime, $1.35. 
Loading lumber, per hour, 95 cents ; 
overtime, $1.40. Siderunners, etc., 10 
cents more per hour. Creosoted lumber, 
lumber in rafts, cribs, booms and sub- 
merged on scows, $1.00 per hour; over- 
time, $1.45. Siderunners, etc., 10 cents 
more per hour. Explosives, fertilizer 
and bone-dust, $1.00 per hour; overtime, 
$1.50. Certain commodities, other than 
in barrels or cases, exceeding 50 tons 
per ship’s manifest, $1.00 per hour ; 
overtime, $1.25. This to apply to sul- 
phur in any quantity. 


Coal, $1.00 per hour; overtime, $1.45. 
Damaged cargo in an offensive con- 
dition, $1.00 per hour; overtime, $1.50. 


Any dispute arising over classification 
of cargo to be submitted to a repre- 
sentative from each party and a third 
person agreeable to them. 


Coast Rates. — 


General cargo,90 censt per hour; over- 
time, $1.20. Creosoted lumber, ete., coal 
explosives, fertilizer, bone-dust: same as 
off shore rates. Commodities, 10 cents 
per hour over general cargo rates when 
amounts exceed 50 tons; otherwise, 
oeneral cargo rates. 
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Double winchdrivers, $1 per hour; 
overtime, $1.45. 


Working Conditions.— 


Hours per day, 8; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with hour at noon. Thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, overtime. 


Men required to stand by not to have 
time deducted. 


Transportation—Electric Railways 


Toronto, Ont. — Toronto RAmLway 
COMPANY AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELEectTRIc RAILWAY 
Empuovers, No. 113. Agreement in 
effect from June 16, 1920, to August 31, 
1921. 


Company agrees to treat through 
officers with officers of association in 
matters of grievance and disputes in 
which association members are involved. 


Wages: Per hour—motormen and con- 
ductors, 55 cents to 60 cents; motor and 
truck repair men, 55 cents to 60 cents. 
Shedmen: foremen, 60 cents; operating 
shedmen, 56 cents; ordinary shedmen, 
55 cents; car cleaners, 54 cents; com- 
pressor room men, 60 cents; fender room 
men, 58 cents; trackmen, from June 27, 
1920, 55 cents to 60 cents. 


For conductors, motormen, motor and 
truck repairmen, compressor room and 
fender room men: eight-hour day with 
leeway of one half-hour to complete 
schedule for %4 of crews; remainder 
to work ends and spares. Overtime after 
814 hours, time and one-half. 


Sundays, time and one-quarter. Holi- 
days, time and one-half. 


After one year’s service, company to 
pay half cost of uniforms; after two 
years, uniforms to be provided free. 

Off days to be chosen in order of posi- 
tion on the board. 

Shopmen to have Saturday half-holi- 
day when not required for work. 

Employees against whom complaints 
have been received. to have right of 
appeal to superintendent. 
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Moost Jaw, Sask. — Eurctric Rat 
Way Company LimiTrmep, AND AMAL- 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
Eueotric Rarpway EMPLOYEES or AME- 
rica, No. 614. Agreement in effect from 
November 15, 1920, to November 15, 
1921, with 30 days’ notice of change. 


Employees to make no claim against 
company for time spent receiving ins- 
tructions; to remain students until duly 
qualified to become operators. 


Wages: Per hour—operators, first 6 
months, 50 cents; thereafter, 55 cents. 


Hours per day, nine; nine and _one- 
quarter hours pay. After nine and one- 
quarter hours, overtime rate, time and 
one-half. 

Company may appoint employees for 
ordinary work day and Sunday opera- 
tion, such employees to work only six 
days in seven. 


Operators after three months to pay 
half cost of new uniform and whole cost 
if leaving within 9 months of receiving 
uniform. After one year company to 
furnish a uniform annually. After two 
years, company to furnish overcoat 
every two years. 


Operators must be at least 21 years 
of age and able to read and write En- 
glish. 

Complaints and accidents to be invest- 
igated by the company, after which em- 
ployee may report result to his grievance 
committee of three who can take case up 
with superintendent. 

Company may promote men without 
considering seniority. 

No discrimination against union 
men. Company agrees to meet officers 
and committees of association on ques- 
tions of grievances. 

Operators to receive courtesy from 
inspectors. 

Men born in countries that were at 
war against the Allies or of German and 
Austrian birth not to be employed as 
operators. 

Employees to be suspended by man- 
ager only and may have case investigated 
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by grievance committee, committee to 
have right to appeal under Dominion 
Trades and Dispute Act, decision to be 
binding. 


Public Utilities 


MontreaL, QueE— Montreau .LicHt, 
Heat AND POWER CONSOLIDATED, AND 
ELEcTRICAL WorKERS No. 492. Agree- 
ment in effect from June 1, 1921, to June 
i Non LS bea 

Hours of labour: 44 per week; Satur- 
days, four. 

Overtime, time and one-half, Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages: Per hour — electricians and 
armature winders, 70 cents; specialists, 
6114 cents; apprentices and. helpers, 1st 
year, 27 3|8 cents; 3rd year, 4354 cents; 
charge hands, 834 cents per hour above 
rate paid men under them. 

Grievances to be presented to proper 
officer of company who will if desired 
meet a committee representing aggrieved 
parties and attempt to adjust matter. 


City Stations.— 

Hours per day, eight; per week, fifty- 
S1X. 

Wages: Per hour —operators, Cen- 
tral Station, 62 3|8 cents; other stations, 
567% cents; floormen, Central Station, 
491/, cents; other stations, 46 cents. 

Seven day workers having six months’ 
‘service, one week’s holiday with pay. 


Construction and Maintenance.— 


Hours of labour, 8 per day; 48 per 
week. Overtime, time and one-half; Sun- 
days and holidays, double time; this 
not to apply to seven-day workers. 

Wages: Per hour — Construction and 
maintenance men, Ist class, 655g cents; 
2nd class, 5434 cents; labourers, 35 cents. 


Tine Department.— 


Hours of labour, eight per day, forty- 
eight per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 
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Wages: Per month — foremen (qual- 
ified truck drivers), $142.25; ordinary 
foremen, $131.25. Per hour—lnemen, 
Ist class, 543g cents; 2nd class, 4944 
cents; groundmen, truck drivers, 46 
cents; labourers, 35 cents; cable depart- 
ment: combination cable splicer and 
lineman, 61 cents; cable splicer, 56% 
cents; cable splicer’s helper, 4914 cents; 
truck driver, 46 cents; labourer, 35 
cents. : 


One week’s holidays with pay to 
monthly employees of six months’ service 
in lieu of overtime. 


Fire Patrol— 


Hours of labour: 56 per week. Over- 
time: first two hours, straight time ; 
thereafter, time and one-half. 


One week’s holiday with pay to 
monthly men after six months’ service 
in lieu of overtime. 


Wages: Per month — head patrolman, 
$136.75; assistant patrolman, $125.75; 
are lamp patrolman, $106.75; are lamp 
changer, $98.50; assistant are lamp 
changer and cleaner, $95.75; are lamp 
trimmer, $93; are lamp trimmer, (for 
wharf), $104, for inverted lamps,$98.50 ; 
power inspector, $106.75; assistant 
power inspector, $101.75; incandescent 
inspector, $93; assistant incandescent 
inspector, $82.05; line inspector, $98.50. 


General.— 


In the event of a reduction of staff, 
seniority and efficiency to govern. 

These agreements to apply only to 
men engaged on permanent operations. 


Domestic and Personal! Services 


Vancouver, B. C.—MastTEerR BARBERS 
AND JOURNEYMEN BarseErs’ UNION, No. 
120. Verbal agreement in effect from 
July 1, 1921. 

Hours, 8 a.m. to 6.30. Saturday and 
nights preceding holidays, to 8 p.m. 

Holidays to be allowed except when 
falling on Saturday, when shop shall 
close at noon, men being paid for a 
full day for all holidays. 
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Wages: Per week, minimum $25; 60 
per cent on receipts over $38. For frac- 
tion of week a guarantee of $4.10 for 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day; $2.10 for Wednesday till 1 p. m., 
and 60 per cent of receipts exceeding a 
daily average of $6.45. Wednesday to 
count a half holiday ; $6.50 for Saturday 
and 60 per cent of takings over $9. 

Swing shift man not to work more 
than six hours per day except Saturday 
when he shall work all day, and receive 
a guarantee of $17 and 60 per cent com- 
mission on receipts over $25. Not more 
than one swing shift man to a shop. 


SARNIA, OnT.—JOURNEYMEN BARBERS, 
AND BarBers’ Union, No. 467. <Agree- 
ment in effect from May 1, 1921, with 60 
days’ notice of change. 


Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
8am.to6p.m. Tuesday and Thursday, 
8am.to8 p.m. Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Shops to close on holidays, men 


working until 9 p.m. on the night before, — 


and on Christmas Eve until 10 p.m. 


Minimum wages: Per week, $20; one- 
half over $30 taken in. 


Saturday man, not less than $5, and 
one-half over $8 taken. 

No non-union men to work in a 
union shop. aN 

If an apprentice is employed with a 
journeyman, journeyman to be allowed 
full eredit for work done jointly. 


Civic Employees 


Moose Jaw, Sask.—Criry or Moose 
Jaw EuectricAL DEPARTMENT, AND 
STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS No. 
2. Civic Schedule of wages and working 
conditions in effect from March 1, 1921, 
to March 31, 1922, and*thereafter for 
one year unless with two months’ notice 
of change. 


Hours: eight per day. Overtime: for 
first eight hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and certain holli- 
days, double time. 


Employees working regularly 56 or 
more hours per week, after twelve 
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months, fourteen days’ holidays with 
full pay. Other employees, seven days. 
Employees after one year’s service, if 
incapacitated through illness, full pay 
for time lost up to three weeks, on pre- 
sentation of medical certificate. 


In filling any vacancy, seniority to 
govern, other qualifications being equal. 

Minimum wages: Per month — chief 
engineer, $230; per hour, shift engineers, 
75 cents; stoker operators, 58 cents; 
repair men, 60 cents, and not less than 
48 hours per week. Wages of oilers and 
wipers and _ assistant engineers: Per 
month — first six months (no previous 
experience), $55; second six months,$66 ; 
second year, without certificate, $77; 
second year, with third class engineer’s 
certificate, $95; third year with third 
class certificate, $110; after the third 
year, with second class certificate, or, at 
option of superintendent, with third 
class certificate, $132. 


EpmMonton, ALTA.— CORPORATION OF 
THE City oF EDMONTON, AND Civic Eu- 
PLOYEES’ H'eEpERAL UNION, No. 30. Agree- 
ment for the year 1921, and from year 
to year until a new agreement is nego- 
tiated. 


Minimum wage, per hour, able bodied 
common labourers and teamsters, 60 
cents. Wages of men not able bodied to 
be determined by the Commissioners. 
Experienced labourers, 65 cents; opera- 
tors of gasoline and steam boilers, hy- 
drant and valve repairers, 70 cents. 
Sewer inspectors, $6 per day straight. 
Meter installers, pipe layers and fitters 
and meter mechanics, 75 cents. Water- 
works construction foremen, 85 cents. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, till 10 p.m., time and one- 
half. Thereafter and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Hourly employees after one year’s 
work, one week’s vacation per year on 
full pay. 

Preference to be given to citizens of 
Edmonton who are British subjects. 

In case of any reduction of employees, 
last man employed to be first laid off; 
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last man laid off to be first one rein- 
stated. 


Employees who are laid off to have 
right to have case investigated by a com- 
mittee of employees from the organiza- 
tion, committee to have right of appeal 
to superintendent. 


City not to discriminate against any 
employee because of his being or not 
being a member of any organization. 


Wages herein specified to apply to all 
members of the Department. 


Epmonton, ALTA. — CORPORATION OF 
THe City or EpMOoNTON, AND CivICc 
Service Union No. 52. Agreement in 
effect from April 27, 1921, to December 
31, 1921, and from year to year and until 
a new agreement is negotiated. 


Minimum wages: Per month—Juniors, 
first year, $70; second year, $80; third 
year, $95. Telephone operators, exper- 
ienced, $80 to $95; inexperienced, $65 to 
$75. Stenographers, $105; meter readers, 
$112; license inspectors and collectors, 
$112; general clerk, $115; temporary 
help (junior), $75 per month; other tem- 
porary help, $100 per month. 
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Monthly employees who have worked 
continuously for one year, two weeks’ 
vaeation with pay per year. 

Hourly employees, one week. 

Any employee enlisting or called up 
under Military Service Act to be granted 
leave without pay until six months after 
discharge. 


Work on an afternoon which is a reg- 
ular half-holiday to be rewarded by equal 
time off, if possible, or by double pay. 
Holiday and Sunday rate, double time. 
Other overtime, time and one-half, 


No more than five night shifts to be 
worked consecutively. Every employee 
to have one day off in seven. 


Provisions are made for increases in 
salary, promotion and seniority. 


No discrimination against any em- 
ployee for being or not being a member 
of any organization... Wages and condi- 
tions of agreement to apply. to all. 

Grievances or complaints may be in- 
vestigated by a committee of employees 
or the union, with right of appeal to the 
Commissioners, or further right of ap- 
peal to the City Council, and, if still 
not satisfactory, to a Board of Concilia- 
tion. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1921 


Tee movement of prices, both whole- 

sale and retail, continued downward 
though not marked by any very violent 
fluctuations. The decrease in the food 
budget, while embracing nearly all the 
commodities, was on the whole the 
smallest since last October. 


In retail prices of foods, the average 
cost of a weekly family budget in sixty 
cities at the first of July was $10.98 as 
compared with $11.16 for June; $16.84 
for July, 1920; $13.77 for July, 1919; 


$13.00 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for 


July, 1914. An average increase of 4.5¢ 
per dozen in eggs and smaller increases 


in evaporated apples and prunes were 


more than offset by small declines in 


most of the other items, the principal 
of which were in roast beef, lard, cheese 
and sugar. The list of 29 staple foods 
in the budget showed a net decline of 
18¢ as compared with $1.09 the month 
preceding. 


In wholesale prices, the index number 
stood at 238.6 for July as compared 
with 242.6 for June; 346.8 for July, 
1920; 294.0 for July, 1919; 284.0 for 
July, 1918, and 134.6 for July, 1914. 
The chief decreases appeared in cattle 
and beef, fresh fish, sugar and molasses, 
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and in metals. Marked _ recoveries 
occurred, however, in hay, hogs and hog 
products, cheese, butter and eggs, and 
in raw furs. A few of the groups 
showed decreases in some lines, partly 
offset by increases in others, while many 
commodities remained unchanged. In 
grains, wheat and oats were down while 
corn, barley and flaxseed advanced 
slightly. In miscellaneous foods, beans, 
oranges, canned tomatoes, breadstufts, 
sugar and molasses were lower, but the 
rest of the group remained steady. In 
textiles, cottons were slightly higher 
while silks showed a small decline. As 
compared with a year ago all the groups 
averaged lower and all except fuel and 
lighting, building materials, and house 
furnishings averaged lower than two 


years ago. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
July of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood Jand coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of milk, bread and for 
fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the LABouR 
‘GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
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resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a _ considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 


‘include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, these being: the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. As market conditions affect- 
ing these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various foods there- 
fore tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
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ated, and this phould be “taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 


In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite eoal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the differences in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to.show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. ) 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
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and for the corresponding months back | 
to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


In meats, with the exception of lamb, 
fresh pork, and boiled ham, the move- 
ment on the average was downward. 
Beef was up about 4c¢ per pound in 
Prince Edward Island, but was lower 


in all the other provinces with a net 


decline of about 44c per pound. Veal 
was higher in Prince Edward Island 
and Manitoba but was down in all the 
other provinces. Mutton was higher in 
the Eastern provinces and in British 
Columbia but was down slightly on the 
average. Bacon was considerably higher 
in some localities, but averaged lower. 
Lard was about 3c lower in Nova Sco- 
tia, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia with smaller declines in other proy- 
inces. Eggs were 414¢ per dozen higher 
on the average, the incredse ranging 
from 3c to 7¢ in the different provinces. 
Milk averaged about Yoc per quart 
lower, there being declines in all prov- 
inces. Butter was lower on the average but 
showed a slight recovery in Ontario and 
Quebee. Cheese was lower throughout 
the country showing a decline of about 
4c per pound in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia. Bread remained 
steady in all provinces except Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
where it was lower. Flour and rolled 
oats were practically unchanged. Can- 
ned vegetables were lower. Potatoes 
were higher in Quebee and Alberta but 
were lower in the other provinces. Evap- 
orated apples and prunes averaged 
slightly higher but were down in some 
localities. Jam and canned fruits were 
lower in nearly all provinces. Sugar — 
was down 1c to 8e per pound in all prov- » 
inces. Tea and ground coffee tended 
to be slightly lower. In laundry starch 
there was a slight decrease. Anthracite 
coal was lower in Halifax, Quebee City, 
Guelph and Cobalt, but was higher at 
Sorel, St. John’s, P.Q., and Windsor. 
Bituminous coal was lower in Quebec 
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Oem PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
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Commodities. tity |1900*|1905"| 1910} 1911] 1912| 1918 | July, | July, | July,| July, |{July,’) July, |f July,| June, July, 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 |; 1918 | 1919 |} 1920 | 1921 | 1921 

ee ie ST ie | ee | ee Ce NO | | 
C. c. Cc. Cc. c. &. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak...... 2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4) 37.6) 39.8] 41.6) 44.4] 49.4] 49.2 | 52.6| 63.6| 79.6, 79.8| 84.0] 70.2 70.2 
Bee‘, shoulder, roast....| 2“ | 19.6) 24.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0) 29.6] 33.6| 33.4] 35.2 | 43.5] 57.8) 55.2| 54.41 47.6 40.6 
Veal, roast forequarters..| 1‘ | 10.0] 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4) 15.7] 17.4| 17.3 | 19.2} 22.8] 28.3! 28.3] 28.1] 22.5. 22.0 
Mutton, roast, hindq’c..| 1 “* | 11.8] 12.2} 16.8} 18.0} 17.8] 1.1] 20.9 | 21.3 | 23.9] 28.9] 36.8) 36.3 | 37.3 | 30.7) 30.3 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1 ‘‘ | 12.2 13.1] 18.0] 17.8] 17.5] 19.8} 20.2 | 19.5 | 22.4! 30.0] 37.7 | 42.1 | 40.7| 32.7) 32.9 
Pork ,salt, mess. ....... 2 “* | 21.8] 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 33.2) 35.2] 37.4] 34.4 | 38.8) 54.1 | 70.4 | 75.21 74.01 58.8 | 57.8 
Bacon, breakfast....... 1“ | 15.4) 17.8) 24.5] 23.8) 22.5) 24.7) 25.5 | 26.6] 28.7} 39.8] 51.0} 56.3] 57.0] 48.2 | 48.0 
Lard, pure leaf......... 2“ | 96.2) 28.2| 40.6] 36.0] 35.6} 38.4] 36.8] 35.8) 40.4| 62.3 | 73.8) 83.8] 75.8] 45.8 | 43.2 
Eggs, fresh............ 1doz.| 25.7| 30.0) 83 3] 32.6] 34.3} 39.7| 26.9] 25.3 | 31.0| 38.9] 49.3 | 52.7 | 59.21 33.5 | 38.2 
Eggs, storage.......... 1“ | 20.2} 28.4) 28.4] 27.9] 31.2} 23.1] 24.9] 24.9 | 28.0] 35.9] 43.1 | 48.1 | 52.6/ 30.8 | 35.1 
Mille, BBN 32 6 qts.| 36.6| 39.6] 48.0] 49.2] 49.8} 51.6] 51.0] 52.2 | 45.0] 59.3 | 70.8 | 78.6} 88.2] 81.0| 78.6 
. Butter, dairy, solid. .... 2 Ibs | 44.2| 49.4| 55.2] 53.0] 58.4} 58.0] 49.8 | 56.2 | 60.4] 75.5 | 91.4 | 106.2/118.8| 65.0 | 63.0 
Butter, cream’y, prints..| 1“ | 25.5) 27.7| 31.9] 31.5] 31.7} 38.9] 30.0] 32.6 | 34.5 | 42.5] 51.7| 60.4 | 66.3 | 38.0] 37.2 
Cheese, old............ 1“ | 16.1] 17.6] 18.5] 19.2) 20.1] 20.5) 21.1 | 24.6 | 25.6} 33.4] 33.4] 40.3] 40.6| 36.8! 34.8 
Ghecse now x. tie. 1“ | 14.6] 15.7] 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 19.4 | 22.6] 23.6] 30.3 | 30.6 | 38.8] 38.4/ 30.6 | 28.2 
Bread, plain, white..... 15 “ | 55.5) 53.5] 66.0) 64.5] 60.0) 61.5] 63.0 | 73.5] 70.5 )110.4 |117.0 |120.0 |144.0 123.0 |121.5 
Flour, family........... 0 “ | 25.0] 28.0) 33.0] 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 33.0] 41.0] 37.0 | 69.9 | 68.0 | 67.0] 84.0 | 64.0 | 63.0 
Rolled oats...........- 5“ | 18.0; 19.5; 21.0) 21.0; 22.0] 22.0] 21.5 | 26.0] 24.0; 31.4 | 40.5; 37.0] 44.0} 30.0| 36.0 
Rice, good, medium,....| 2 | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 11.6] 11.8 | 13.4] 16.8] 23.2 | 24.6 | 34.2 | 21.0| 19.8 
Beans, handpicked...... 2“ | 8.6] 9.7] 10.8] 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 11.8 | 14.8] 19.4 | 31.5 | 34.2] 22.6 | 29.2 | 17.4] 17.0 
Apples, evaporated... 1“ | 9.9] 7.7]. 11.5] 13.8] 13.5} 12.0] 18.1] 11.9 | 13.4 | 15.8 | 22.9] 24.6 | 29.1 | 21.1 | 21.3 
Prunes, medium size....| 1‘ | 11.5] 9.6] 9.9] 12.2} 12.9] 11.9] 12.4 | 13.1 | 13.1] 15.5 | 18.0] 22.0 | 27.2 | 18.3 20.0 
Sugar, granulated...... 4 | 91.6] 22.0) 24.0] 24.0] 26.0) 28.6] 22.0] 31.9 | 38.4 | 39.5 | 43.6 | 47.2 | 93.6] 50.0 | 44.4 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2“ | 10.0] 9.8] 1073; 11.0] 12.0; 11.0] 10.2 | 14.6} 17.6 | 18.3; 20.4 | 22.2 | 43.4 | 24.0 | 21.0 


Tea, black, medium...../34“ | 8.2} 8.3] 8.7] 8.9] 8.8] 8.9] 9.1] 95] 9.9 | 11.6] 14.6] 15.4 | 16.4| 13.8) 13.7 













































































2 
Tea, green, medium.....|34 | 8.7} 8.7| 9.1{ 9.4] 9.5] 9.3] 9.3] 9.8] 10.3 | 11.8] 14.1] 15.6] 16.8 | 14.9 | 14.9 
Coffee, medium........ ye" | 8.6] 8.8) 8.9] 9.2} 9.3] 9.4, 9.4] 9.8] 10.0 | 10.1 | 11.2 | 13.4 | 15.4 | 13.7] 13.7 
POtALOER. cc), 0)0 do 24 ..| 2pks| 24.1] 28 0] 30.3} 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 50.3 | 29.3 | 58.6 118.2 | 66.0 | 62.7 |197.4 | 36.6 | 35.9 
Vinegar, white wine.....|14 pt atl Bates ie AR Se ae Poet eS Bae LS eG ek Atv Oplia sQuit Ala 
All Foods.. ......... $5. 48|$5.96/$6.95/$7.14/$7.34| $7.34] $7.47] $7.74/$8.46 |$11.62/$13.00/$13.77|$16.84/$11.16 $10.97 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. C. Cc. Cs C. 
Starch, laundry........ SE b 2-0] 1 BO) veel ly StlW ck 2 S27 Su Ba 3.8 fee Ol al eee | 5.0 y den, doe 
Coal, anthracite. ....... vs ton| 39.5| 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0] 53.2 | 52.1 | 54.7 | 63.2 | 73.8 | 71.9 [105.0 | 109.9)110.9 
Coal, bituminous....... «« | 34.1] 32.3! 35.0] 35.0] 37.5] 38.7] 38.0 | 35.8 | 38.0} 53.8 | 58.7 | 61.8] 76.6 | 77.6 | 75.6 
Wood, hard............ od. | 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3) 42.5) 42.5 | 31.7] 41.9 | 52.0] 69.2 | 74.7 | 82.2 | 87.9 | 87.4 
Wood, softs t...)602. 5. « «| 99 6| 25.5] 29.4] 30.0] 30.0) 30.6] 31.8 | 30.6 | 30.2 | 39.7 | 50.8 | 57.8 | 63.3 | 64.6 | 62.5 
Coalioil’s 6 ci; 2a .) 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5] 24.4) 23.1] 21.0) 28.7] 23.5 | 23.4 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 27.8 | 28.9 | 37.2 | 36.3 | 33.7 
eee epee bee 8 ere a ee a ee ae ; 
Fuel and lighting.. ....|...... $1 .60/$1.68/$1. 76/$1.78/$1.82) $1 91/$1.90 | $1.84 | $1.88 | $2.34 |$2.80 |$2.95 |1$3.64 |$3.76 | $3.70 
Rlendh 4 thd OR 2: V4 mo.|$2.37|$2.89|$4 .05/$4 .05/$4.60| $4.75/$4.83 |$4.10 |$4.04 | $4.37 [$4.81 |$5.82 |$6.38 $6.77 | $6.83 
Grand -Totals....... $9.37/10.50|12.79|12 08/13 78|$14 021$14. 16|$13.71|$14.41/$18.37/$20.66|$22.02|$26.92| $21.74 $21.55 

















AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 























Nova Scotia........... e.e.5 [$5 GIISELCEISO S2ISE TESTI 1G. ct [87.25 187.65 ($8247, ($11.58 $13.14/}$14.04,$17.09/$11.43 $11.12 
Prince Edward Islard...... . 4.89) 5.20) 5.87) 5 &€| ©.37| 6.24) 6.84 | 6.60 | 7.87 9.69 | 11.38} 12.23) 14.52 10.28) 10.34 
New Brunswick. . os... - oh ees 5.28) 5.82] 6.55! 6.84] 7.22] 7 Of] 7.05 | 7.45 | 8.41 | 11.07 | 12.80] 13.26) 16.63] 11.46) 11.18 
Guek eG tents. |e otto sen «skeet 5.1f| 5.64) 5.22] 6 46) 6.97] 6.87) 6.92 | 7.19 | 8.22 | 11.26 | 12.91 13.10) 16.03} 10.41) 10.42 
(Oba eL oe nek ies SAIN alii cicnste 6.07] 5.€(1 6.80] 6 C7] 7.26) 7.20) 7.29 | 7.80 | 8.55 | 11.90 | 13.05] 13.67; 17.05 10.85, 10.74 
Magitopatctes. oc sfecaae « 4 ithe ae 5.35] 6.19] 7.4) 7.43] 7 &&) 7 80) 7.7 8.15 | 8.85 | 10.62 | 12.75] 13.59} 16.54} 11.30) 10.89 
SABKATCHEWAD: sis, alochere sisi e sft s 6.6€| 6 Fe] 7.£e| &. C41 8 Be] &.2F| 8.16 | 7.90 | 8.67 | 10.85 | 12.90} 13.61) 16.25} 11.53) 10.91 
ANB er tab ian cee a. 6s Rey. its Be 6.06] 6.F01 8 OF] 8 (4) & JF] &.e8] 7.78 | 7.99 8.22-| 11.73 | 13.01] 14.06) 16.70} 11.16 10.92 
British Golumbias. os. cc.cre || 6 <OC) 7234) £ SEIS TOG CAlsO oe | e289.) 8.69 9 on 12.29 | 13.86] 14.69! 18.23] 12 68 12 19 














*December only. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Loca.Lity 


Dominion Average....... 


1-Gydney fic) eek 


eorteveeoceeece 


S-Ambersts 2. 554 ao slo dle cleiees 


6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown.... 


New Brunswick (Average). . 
é=Moncton 3. 5... ese eae. 


Quebec (Average) .......... 
Al—Quebec. occ faith cele cee 
12-Three Rivers.............. 
13-Sherbrooke............... 


15-St. Hyacinthe............. 
16-Sty John's) re 


ee eeeeeceseecereceeecers 


Ontario (Average).......... 
SO-OtAWA ects: Sei vicia ee ee aeielete 


ZA-KINGHUON cis scieoe csic en ee le 
23-Belleville.........cccesees 
24~Peterborough............. 
25-Orilligcn chee acte aeacecante 


27-Niagara Falls............. 
28-St. Catharines............. 


SeaUelph. cscs cueis coccees 
$3-Kitchener. .j./s20 soe se sel 


$5-Strat‘ord......<c0s00 Saas 
36-London.......... Site oWieie 


38-Chatham.......... Seema 
39-Windsor............006 Baie 
40-Owen Sound......... Fear 
Al=Cobales icine clvwrsieb aleaiw eo 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 


Manitoba (Average)........ 
45-Winnipeg........ccecccese 
4G6-BrandOMm 22st. ccicceicc att 


Saskatchewan (Average)... 
47—-Regina.|.ccsiscosceneens ccs 
48-Prince Albert............. 


Alberta (Average). .......... 
51-Medicine Hat. .... ata allocate 
52-Edmonton.........cececee 
BS-Calgary.tt sssle ccemebiceleine 


British Columbia (A terage) 
GE-BeENIO.. seh dae onacee cette 


59-Vancouver........... sciniats 
60-Victoria........... eels ame 
6i-Nanaimo............ nob 

2-Prince Rupert............. 


ag 





































































































one |Stewing, per lb. 


etn 











12.6 
12.1 
13 





per lb. 


ne Veal, shoulder, roast, 











22.9 
20.8 
25 





oS 
o> 
ot 
o @ 
) 
c- >] 
a 











Ib. 


Lamb, leg, roast, per 
lb. 


Mutton, leg, roast, per 


8 
os 
+ 
ca 


28.2 | 34.8 | 27.8 


28.5 
26.6 | 32.1 
30 | 38.7 


31.8 | 35.5 
30.3 | 35.9 
33.3 | 35 
31.1 | 34.5 
35 | 36.5 
26.6 | 30 


30 35 
32.6 | 36.6 


35.6 | 24.3 


25.4 


= |e jum. | ——_ |__| SS NT 


$2.2 
37.5 
27.6 


29 
34.5 





Brrr 

he ha o D 

2 2 g 5 

o ee ey 

ad os oa 2 

$ 8 a E 

a NM ae} ty 
a= Wr be foes Penn pes 
22 | 68 |-28,/ 188 

eal om] fe} 0) 
cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. 
35.1 30.5 27.0 20.3 
35.5 32.5 25.9 23.4 
36 31 28.8 24.2 
35 33.3 24 19.3 
30 29 17.5 17 
40 34.4 30.6 26.4 
36.5 35 28.5 30 
29.5 29.5 28 22 
36.2 $2.2 28.1 22.2 
36.3 82 26.6 24.3 
43.3 36.6 33.3 24 
35 30 29.3 p48) 
30 30 23 19.3 
32.6 31.7 29.6 21.1 
30.2 30.9 26.7 PHOS} 
35.0 33.2 33.1 20.9 
41.2 36.2 38.7 20.5 
30 30.6 29.3 20 
24 25.4 21 14.8 
30 30 30 20 
35 35 30 25 
Coa 82.6 30.7 18.8 
o21 31 Dae 20.5 
36.8 31.6 27.8 21.0 
35.4 Bone 29 22 
37.5 33 31.1 20.8 
34.1 28.3 27 18.5 
36 28.3 29.3 20.3 
37.5 Bont 26.5 20.6 
306 30 26.2 20.5 
Serf 30 Plea | 17.6 
43 38 31.6 22.3 
34.4 30.8 27.5 20.7 
36.8 30.3 26.7 19.9 
37.5 32.5 27.6 21.6 
40 32.5 S200 22.5 
36.2 30 28 D2 
33.1 30.4 23.9 22.2 
36.1 30.8 26 21.8 
35 29.1 27 22.6 
38.2 33.5 28.2 22.3 
30.38 31.5 25.5 18.6 
36.2 33.1 24.5 17 
37 33 28.5 20.5 
32 28 25.6 22.0 
38.3 31.5 31.5 24.3 
40.6 36.5 28.7 22.8 
40 33.3 28.3 28.1 
37.5 29.3 27.5 18.5 
31.9 25.0 24.4 16.5 
32.2 24.1 25.4 14.3 
31.6 25.8 23.3 18.6 
33.6 26.0 23.3 16.6 
37.5 PAE 26.2 18.5 
30 23.3 19.3 14.3 

32.5 25- 22.5 15 
34.5 28 25.2 18.6 
30.9 24.3 21.9 14.8 
30 25 25 17 
30.1 22.5 22.5 14.4 
31 23 19.2 13.1 
32.5 26.5 21 14.5 
36.1 30.3 26.5 19.3 
33.5 29 26.2 18.4 
38 30 25 20 
35 30 Pap yee 3 18.6 
35 30 20:25 19.2 
36.7 29.9 26.6 16.7 
Bond 28.7 24.2 ifs! 
SY ati) O22 30 22H5 
39 32.5 30 21.5 











see eee 


35.4 | 39.5 
34.2 | 383 
















































































Pork Bacon 
Ss = 
-_ a om 2 
gd. | @2/ Sg | 3 
oa 5 he a & = 
2, | 88|.34| 3s 
g x “© wn 
gq =" «3 as 4 
s |#8| $a | $2 
iS ww —Q -Q 
cents. | cents. | cents. { cents. 
35. 28 48.0 52.0 
33.7 30.1 42.6 51.6 
32 29.1 46.3 51.4 
35 30 33.0 48.5 
26.5 PHL SE NL COLG 45 
3120 32.5 48 00.0 
37.0 WIE | en: 60 
25 43.3 43.6 
33.1 27.8 46.9 50.9 
31.6 30 48.3 48.7 
36.6 25.6 42.5 50 
Sm ourD 47.5 51.6 
30 25.2 | 49.3 0a.0 
28.9 24.6 48.1 50.4 
24.3 26.5 42 47.5 
Pale) 24.6 55 60 
31 25 45 46.7 
27.6 25 60 65 
20.2 20.6 0 Siilcrece ee ee 
VALE 24 S15 55 
38 23.3 35 35 
33.7 | 25.4 | 46.4 48.9 
30.5 27.4 44.5 44.8 
36.4) 28.5 43.4 47.3 
33.6 28 45.2) 50.4 
30.8 28 45 50 
31.5 26.2 44.1 46.6 
28 24 47.3 53 
35.2 28.5 54 58.3 
35 27 47.5 52.7 
39.2 33.3 44.2 49.3 
40 32 39.1 41.2 
39.2 25 39.6 40.2 
39.8 82.5 40.3 44.1 
40.2 | 38.7 42.7 46.5 
39-e ares 42.2 44.6 
35.6 25 34.6 37.6 
33.5 | 34.5 35.8 40.1 
38.8 25 38.1 41.1 
36.5 25 OSed a 1e2 
40 31.6 42.9 48 
38 30 40.8 45.8 
36.2 27.5 44.1 46.8 
37.3 30 39 43.5 
31.6 25 45 46.2 
oom 27 42.1 45.5 
37 27 45.8 50.8 
g UAB Jed Peace 57.5 63.3 
38.7 30 50.4 56.4 
37.0 27.0 52.8 | 58.4 
38.9 30 54.5 | .58.4 
35 24 61.1 58.3 
36.3 29.2 55.2 59.0 
40 30 ODN Mere kas 
35 27.5 53.3 53.3 
35 ys) 50 55 
35 31.8 62.5 68.7 
35.4 29.3 56.1 60.6 
35 30 58.3 58.3 
36.6 29 5376 61.4 
35 30 Doan 59 
35 28 59.6 63.7 
41.2 35.1 57.2 61.6 
42 32.5 57 60 
45 40, 65 79 
40 32.5 53.3 60 
35 33.7 49.5 55 
41.5 | 34.2 55.2 62.8 
38.2 30 53.5 54.5 
40 40 58.8 60.8 
47.5} 37.5 65 70 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1921 
Fiss 
g io a6 fe nal cee» foe a a a : E ‘ 
a [ea }ge | $3) 88 fea | go ; : a ag Beh a! Rules 
eee SP ee kee eee | Seige es me foe | ee | Be dee less 
ee Se ES i a ee ra Ue Es | 4 E as | a5 | oe By 
2.0 Sm Mo = 2 Fa am ee ES ee 56 as > ta D = 
Pee oe oh ee Sel ee eee eat te ete i eee slimercusikmee ||, Sase | ae eee 
gh) ees| 9s) G2] bss|e5s| 22s) =8| Sh | 22 | BE | 28 | BE | Se | 23 
at _— | oO —s f _ ~~ _ = — — Lond 
Be We. Meat Te ecb te E 5 5 # os s 5 3 3 
cents. | cents ceuts cents cents cents cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents. cents cents. 
68.3 16. 13.8 28. 15.1 1S. 25.1 13.1 62.4 rey he) 20.9 62.4 $5.5 25. 21.6 
61.5 12.4 11.5 C8oTe hae: 2OLON i ets Sas pee Ue 52.3 19.5 16.3 43.2 35.2 25.2 20.9 
58 LO. Cees SOR ORRE Mie INWE oiN a TERE Od ML ESR Ae wand 19.4 15 48.3 35 28 71 OR. 1 
61.6 13 13 Oe Hes ee Br | ots EAR cal eam eee 53.3 20.5 20 39.6 Sao PWG) 20.8 2 
58.7 12 12 QOt~ | oan, ee DAO dare teh cht he eee 54 PADRE: A pete te ba 45 36.5 25 19.5 3 
WAG 12 0) 2220 Tae Seth We ce 5 45 18.7 15 40 35 20.5 yea | 4 
57.5 15 Lia Som ste eee ee EL Ulncs Ae teh 56.6 19.1 asia, winllincenoennee 32 25 22 5. 
68.3 heed 8.5 SO Mics sas see as Sie tote IW 60 TO Die Wisma eA ona, 40 35 24.4 6 
67.9 13.8 14.0 SOUS cen eNO ets CHIT lhe ouageeeca 61.3 20.9 LTRS eee ees 9.4 27.8 21.2 
65 12 12 Ot Mee Oe discs We Bape cl ee wo. 10 70 20 dikes otal NN ali a 40 30 20.5 7 
70 15 15 Soleo Be coca (en eee ADE OG eaerone : 60 19.6 1S Bel een a. 35 30 2173 8 
68.7 18 1 30 LOR Hee. eaten ZO LINES Ate. 70 22.7 16 55 SON Ofertas 22 9 
eae es TOO Sac seal heres iS cA cg Ne ae, | ae i, oN Al a 45 21.2 18 See eters iis 40 23.3 21 10 
68.2 15.4 12.3 26 r4te ye: 1SsSpiae so 9.8 58.2 18.6 20.4 50.2 32.9 26.3 22.6 
67.8 10 10 US al At hea 1 Th dl yot cell oteripioe 46.6 20 15 48.2 27.8 22.1 22) Owe Le 
67.9 15 DSM lacy Men Pen ere All et ee | Re PO 62.5 12 30 50.8 35 28.5 26 12 
75 20 18 ANCE cat on cener tulle cy Oe GML War oat sON IE 9 Dyk ND Oh ie stare 55 31.8 28.7 DAL ome 
(i Sls 4 aaa] be re SOME |e gee DOME hates doles to Moke acoe aetna oe amt Ob I Me PEA MI 8 PPARS) 22.5 |14 
CC ASIEN | oie ERe fo CBOE ROL ue sl eR ae 1G eo URE Ae SEIS eal Dh eee ab emer lined FSO) | SRT ODS 60 35 30 220415 
OW ks Wes 10 uF) 0 ne 125 Pls Steep te 10 OOPS | ees Aeris eee EZR OW [eek ete 32.5 19.6 |16 
65 15 15 SD hs Riwe coe SO eee ie OU it Veet clare TOL Rene BO leis ese aes 25 25 17 
69.7 17.5 8.8 SLPS PA TTS hee FAG isa ce RN ok 61.9 22.2 16.7 49.3 31.6 23 20.3 |18 
66.6 15 11 DEES So versa 15 PS ee 60 22.5 20 50.4 86 24.1 20.9 |19 
68.1 18.7 15.3 30.5 17.3 19.9 21.6 11.5 69.7 23.0 20.6 54.2 38.1 26.1 18.7 
66.4 15 ll Pos oh ap ese A A ae ei PAT He ee ad i oe SS PRIS GM | ER 2 Abas 53 37 26.6 20.1 |20 
65 OE RB ae OO sen aks 15 AO Oil feck ean | wee ee ara 20 18 54 35 23.7 19.5 {21 
65.7 1285 11.3 31 11.3 DD Grn. cae aaa aes 60 20.5 17 48.2 30 25 19.1 |22 
Gor |baaete 20 QGRt le eae 15 Lea a 58S | Baie Aree Deer eer ce 53.3 35 23.3 19.3 |23 
67 15 15 30 12 ZOE Wes eee Oe 60 25 20 53.38 35 30 21.8 |24 
GSA Alene ne olla sera ea ke ae RN 15 PAG IUGTS SA dee alll gh Ane Dorey |. oe yee 56.2 On 28.7 20.1 125 
69.2 20 13 DOME oa: 16 20R. Oe. 70 20 20.4 54.5 35.9 25.7 18.3 |26 
GSie Nee tees ace ee SO a listen the 17 Zoeae a TAs | Panes ee estat: Wee 56.8 39 23.6 lyf pas HPS 
» 68.1 22 15 4s WE Sane Die Owerr ae A USy Pall veces aca eas 25 22:5 57.4 42 32.2 16.1 {28 
68 20 15 35 16.5 ZOU Mee eo 15 75 20 25.8 50.7 37.1 23.5 Arie |VAL: 
67.8 22.0 20 35 IY) 653 DDI ey eee aac a Silas ees 22.5 2225 54.5 36.2 23.8 17.9 |30 
65 18 18 33 15 17 DAS EVRA IIOe lee ACTA \ Mam etene et 27.5 54.5 40 20.8 17.6. |31 
OOF ON apices stele ores re BOs Pio! 20 US lev Sno ste el [its Reap oe seat eae ose ea | ae ee 53.5 oono Pay 0 16.4 |32 
GSE Soe tts stul octets |’ eaecktre 20a es yan SOC Beer: ewes ea 20 20 54.3 39.2 27.1 15.2 (33 
GGAS lace a ais le ara leteleR Micra ata 15 a Da MN ROR SN hee SS A 21 23 51.8 38.7 26.6 16.2 |34 
67.1 20 Fille etes so 385 12555 30) Biee nr LE Dall ae eee PAL ea) 20 53.5 38.7 30 18.2 |35 
GORI |r line te 20 15 TORMIRE ace eek 67.5 21.8 15 52.9 42.5 22.9 19 36 
67.7 22.5 15 30 15 ESA aes ke 10 50 25 18 BS) th 36.6 27.5 aly ate BYE 
70 18 145) 35 20 OD el ae: 8 HTS, tates 22 2125 Dad 35 eo 19.4 |38 
UAE AD | eit. ia alg a, eee 25 30 LOa Uae cate rete Ss eae linn ene dS g 55.4 36 30.4 20.5 |39 
OTe |Seaetehe rats es altoe sata lta nace ok 20 DE Ba tes oe NLS coco eeh MI Pee 20 52.1 37.5 23.6 18.6 |40 
GUE lated tae eset - 22.0 30 15 Ae os 5 70 24.3 20 5827 45 26.2 24.2 |41 
OO Sain aeeectties lrecrc eects alle sense alia doe 20 20) Tea eee bo | Nes eee sce Yar Mee || ee EAL 0 55.9 42.5 Plats 18.6 
SOD Jost as |e snc. QO Neo eeee 125 LAS 10 1.00 20 20 55 42.5 25 19 | 
Lite val leeseycan ea meee QBOR Nes aaras 16 LO wel teats 32 75 25 19 53.3 40 25 19.6 
Cd OT eral ee ea SO0?0) iso 2e= AZ Ob eae years 4c ee eeee eke eee eek en Ie 52.6 Sie 19.6 21.6 
AGED: Ante tran later terior BO Pee cr ee DO Rete clas «(ee meee VY G) 18.8 53.2 31.7 18.4 19.5 
Le Wrote roe arcdiacace, hears S10) ocil Bae wee 15 teeters feeee ede live esccelacesensttocsacecs 52 31.6 20.8 PBA 
72.2 16°38. | ccs 47 alae UTA UHI se aes | Se ea MU ( 22.3 23.5 53.5 33.8 21.4 25.2 
Gd 20) « \axeeeees 28 10 DSO se Be eee | Sk. Ae el ets teres ae 25 PA Tf 55 25 19.5 25.6 |47 
G5 eit st acetone 2Z0i Flas ace JO REWER cs Se ROR uty Sea 22 ote 52.5 40 21.2 25 48 
LO) Verarersds 0:12. « ovoro te lie eRe Pe stene oys fl Aho areata e eae re ailavee ny «Pi a heen oN 4 25 56.6 35 20 27.5 |49 
76.2 He Diner see D2 AORN eae 1% ae Beek 15 75 20 20 50 30 25 22.5 {50 
GOF2,|5:20:5)'| 5.22 27.3 16.3 15..GP ie 2 1b 38 Desks ee 25.8 21.9 53.2 33.2 21.2 23.2 
Ge6 Dian | erase alate, 30 20 DOE Wadena sk WAST HbA te Nene ae Zon piled 54 35 25 25 51 
66 SNS |\revate otets 24 13.8 1205 27-5 iy li teesaccicee © 25.2 22.3 Ogee 84.6 20.9 22.5. |52 
67.3 Z0i) levee ZO. eee Lae A hanes IVARS DA See e oe 27.8 20 53.5 40 20 22.6 153 
72 Thee Uae sore 30 15 Le Nog erase 20) cee. nen 25 23.5 53 23°38 18.7 22:5 |54 
74.4 1G:2. | ccc 25.5 12.3 27.5 26.6 1 el book rae 23.9 24.2 52.3 29.9 23.1 24.5 
73 ZO) ho caren 25 18 20 35 Tbg so seee a. PAP bs 24.2 55m — letersi 25 30 55 
a 22 22 30 15 SO) Bites ss Sis teers hee 25 30 BY (A) 30 20 26 56 
70 ZOMails: . eertes 30 Dori tees ser 34 [Stes |eercene 25 25 50 =~ 38 27 28.3 |57 
done SO cto 25 LOS ane ee 725. eecehis Shane ca: 18.7 25 53.3 25 25 22.5 |58 
74.4 SY TO eects one 20 Pe (RNG 25 Sane Goeth cae PE 21.9 50.8 33.6 18.5 23.3 |59 
75 THURS Wit cc eee 24 Si esc ta 23 BOs Din eta arclel ska 20 20 50 30 19.3 22.2 |60 
1D LE | els, ee a 72 ol eee eal |b Ao eee 7D A ote eee Kao ee 25 25 50 27.5 Zhao 20 61 
76.6 SO Es oe Dok Werateces Weiltccos rola Ne stress & LO Re fo settesesete 20 22.0 51.6 25 22.5 24 62 
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Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 
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1060 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Eeas Bourrer 8 CHEESE 
ray j 1 roy rm o 
8 | OE Ta ean? ee 
ag | £58 2 2 nd = a S 
Locauity a& | gs . = Re : 3 2 a 
Re eee Sy El aad pee Hes ae eee ie 
aD 8 ‘Zo ® - it ‘i he ha -~ 
gas} e29| 8 | -24\| Ba (gh) B28) w]e 
oy ‘S) eS Q Q Oo Oo ‘s) Zi 
cents cents cents. cents. cents cents. | cents cents. cents 
Dominion Average.......| 38.2 35. 13.1 31.5 31.8 37.2 29.5 34.8 2 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 38.2 38.9 13.2 33.3 32.6 38.2 30.9 30.5 28.5 
TS y dey she Nate ona aisles epere a's 44 40 17 41.2 36.5 39.8 BOLO Gi) Slee 
2-New-Glaswow............. 33.9 35 13 30 32 38.3 25 3122 PHL 9 
S—Armhetgt. is secs o cetee ste ouster s SOM Cee Re al0 27 S16 3700 28.5 27 25 
ASLAM IAK eesti ects aerators id 43.4 41.6 4. Aare dl Peg oll: 30 387 32 S285 30.5 
FULD We bys auelere sate 3.4 tater By ean as || iets Bay 12 30) 33 38.3 Bons 30 28.7 
6-P.E.1.—Chariottetown ... 30 29.4 11 30 Seo Odie wn Meee aes ae SS 29.2 
New Brunswick (Avterage).| 36.5 34.4 12.8 31.0 33.4 39.6 31.8 35.0 27.6 
MON CLONNe scrote rere chore piers ors 36 AES) 14 35 35 AQ as || Sees ae B1E5 30.7 
SaOt FONT aso crac salvos Siaate ote 43.3 37.5 13 32.3 35.7 38.2 33 2.5 26.2 
9—Fredericton........2...--. 36.6 Soa 14 30 35 39.3 BAAS, 35 28.3 
10-Bathurst..... ........-.. Fi Up agl (aie nae 10 26.5 28 41 30 35 25 
Quebec (A verage)........+.. 38.5 35.6 11.4 31.5 33.1 35.3 26.8 32.5 26.7 
AT=Qarebecs ls cae ils eles syeleveiers 39.6 39.1 13 30 31.6 36.4 26.6 34.6 28.5 
12-Three Rivers.............. 39.3 35.2 12 SDL lt. cae 36.2 28 32.4 29 
13—Sherbrooke. ...........+.. SO%6u eee see a12.5 Re Alton Re ae s/h 2h 31 40 30 
fA Sorede raf diac cere an te Gas atare ss Hear 35 12) WH ae ee de dia, Se 31.4 25 25 25 
Pen ns aor apereitts O40) |Betaehynes Hee Plyler mia, lam brite Le Sd 32 eres oe 31.6 2325 
36.6 30 11 bea Pane cea Beet | Winey cs 32 28 
SLUR a at eB 10 25: 35 one DARA PRE ec 25 
43.4 Bias 13 32.1 BRN Yl PB) 38.7 26.9 
39.9 36.7 11 30.3 32 35.8 25 26 24.7 
38.2 35.1 12.8 31.6 31.7 35.8 27.5 36.5 27.3 
39.9 35 11 SPs) Uae ee oe 36.2 25.6 38.8 Dis 
Pe al Sa gee 9 S120 eae ae 38 2G. Digs) eee 2526 
SHAN eal NG ees 10 33 B20) 36.3 PH AS 38.3 25.4 
él 25 GOs TM ce ke pass Meade Gs Bitten ate 34 BY) 
SOTO.) lee aerate: 11 30 31 Boal PAT 36.6 Pays 
SA ie [tensye ato al13.3 30 30.5 34.4 26.7 36.6 Bah 
Zt Ta A et Be al13.3 29 32 Sat Vine 40.3 28.8 
44.5 £43 LA tet Ail S: eomeynee| cote eae 37.5 BY URC ee eM 28 26.8 
98-St. Catharines........ Rhye 1 XE ae | a re LE Sg ae ee 33.0 34.7 28.2 31nd 24.4 
M—Hamilton! 60/5 ives cle seis siate.0 42.7 41.5 Ai 1a li cers ae 34.2 36.3 PAD a! 38 27.6 
30-Brantford.......-ecseceees 40.5 Soak LIe cape. ena 32.5 34.1 34.2 24.5 3D.1 27.4 
Bi Vale oe Mea cloteteists eas ellis’ of Ol she lie ate tee al12.5 31 ONG 34.7 28.7 38.2 26.6 
S2-Guelon. oo .icie ere ols siaiaisiatess SRE Nil eeee eras a12.5 30 29 34.7 a2, BY) 29.3 
33—Kitchener.......-sseecees Boal. be ate al2.5 28 28.5 Blak 27.4 37.8 26.8 
34-Woodstock.:....ecesccees = ea | Ae Ste TOSS ta) Aca 30.1 32.8 28.7 43.3 26.2 
SR SLERLIOTO Poisciet nalts sisteictelsi al OAc. Ubi cite ie a11.8 30 30 5B). 0 30 36 27.6 
SG UONGON (Ne ais «creie's siete stele’ 34.8 33 12 35 31 35.2 25.3 38.8 27a 
37-St. Thomas. .........eees. BROAN So et al1l1.5 35 35 35.6 Dies 40.6 26.4 
S8-Chatham.. .\.000 0010 + cies oc 30.3 25 16 31 34.4 35.8 27.6 Sond, 28.3 
Oe WINUBOP: 4. sc.cceis'sce'e atecaers 36.8 32 18 sieve MIRA EOI 38.6 32.6 36.5 31 
40-Owen Sound.............. BB20i Itee Gere ee 12 27 31.4 32.2 23 38 25 
41-Cobalt....... Behe Ve se P 48.8 42.5 17 S2ED EN Weis |) aan 30.3 oo 30 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 44 37 14 29.3 30.6 35.8 TO al ee 28 
43—Port Arthur.............-. 43.8 35 14.3 BY) 32.0 39 28.3 25 25 
44-Fort William.............. ysis fa Reap A aac 143 ae) Seema yee 39.4 Py) 28.2 29.1 
Manitoba (Averuge)........ 35.9 33.4 13.0 29.0 28.1 37.1 30.6 37.4 27.1 
45-Winnipeg. .......-.2see00. 37.5 Bia 13 29.5 27 3728 32.8 SMe 29.2 
AG-BranGODs vesciecas so vers sieve 34.3 3175 13 28.5 2902 36.4 28.3 Oded 25 
Saskatchewan(Average)....| 33.4 28.8 14.5 30.0 27.9 36.6 38.3 32.5 29.5 
AlvaReginass a. grec csite ese. 35 25 15 30 26.2 35 40 30 26.6 
48-Prince Albert............. 30 25 a12.5 30 30 38.8 45 37.5 30 
49-Saskatoon. ........--eee0. 8307 SOF Gh oats home Ast Rice ene 2 2b STIS ae lary a Mey ae Slee 
50-Moose Jaw.......---.0ee- 35 35 4 16 SOM alee 5 er 8 84.5 30 30 30 
Alberta (Avterage)........-.- 35.3 31.5 13.3 25.0 28.3 38.4 32.0 33.2 30.3 
51-Medicine Hat............. 31.9 25 15 25 26.6 40 Bs 31.6 36 
52—HAMONGON: « a)cieusss's| ole obs sielele Bees) 33.0 Cop CG Bee 27.8 34.8 30 28.3 Phe 55 
Doe OBIGATY « tovscicinre'<'s pore cielo 35.8 30 TS Rs cee oe 28.4 38.8 30.5 39.6 30.1 
54-Lethbridge................ 40 37.9 14 25 30.5 40.1 35 Gal's. Je. eieS- 27.6 
British Columbia(Avemge)| 44.5 41.0 15.8 34.9 36.0 42.3 31.8 36.6 30.9 
55-Fernie........ tte tinea 48 40 PA) ON! yeas 8 30 41.9 Sone 35 385 
DOT NGIBOD cle deiccceie cies «leleteas 45 45 alg 40 385 AD a UES: ite oe 40 30 
Biv ral) Moshe cccevlelee careleee 6 50.8 40 15 30 85 40 30 35 30° 
58-New Westminster......... 38.7 Sind Ly ale Ay | ea ee 40 43.2 30 35 31.2 
HO-VANCOUVERs.sms\c taye boemrared.s 44.7 43.6 all DL Nike selacbacne 38 33 34.4 31.6 
GU=VACLOLIO bce oe sres e eaine < Ae Mee eae ee al12.5 SE IB Vi gees ed) 46.4 28.8 42 29.3 
61-Nanaimo.............. HPN le el eo ae PR [el een 40 45.4 30.5 35 30 
6§2-Prince Rupert.. 50 40 20 SEMIS cee 38.3 307 dot Aaa. 30 

















a Price per apie a a) higher, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1921—(Continued) 





































































































































































FLouR ; e Rice | CANNED VEGETABLES 
: 2 ee : ; : 
a2 | Bo e 3 B ve ; 5 
a8 | BS B Be ieee ee s S ; Ban) i Ea e 
$a | 43 ¢ | & ig | Wea 2 7 s q 3 3s = 
ag 2. 3 =i © a o @ pe a a Bn 5 
ES Bae ) 8 me 8.0 oa ex ® ab 2 2 2 
WS ~ > om : = Pa ie) me) me nN 
ae | fos] 3 zl 3 Sb ts 2 F aonivece : 2 E 
is oot Pe ® =" ee 2 a A SAN & 
LES IC aE MP A es: i a = A 
cents.| cents cents. { cents.}| cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents cents cents. cents. 
6.8 | 6.0 6.8 10.1 $.9 11.7 11.2 12.9 18. 18.4 17.6 
7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 8.7 11.5 13.3 11.5 10.7 15.9 19.9 19.8 18.7 
7.3 7 5.8 9.5 2 12.2 14.5 12 17.1 A 22.6 20.2 | 1 
17 6.5 6.4 6.3 ie 11.3 Te ee es ES 8 14 20.9 20.3 20 2 
Mo ae a 5.7 6.5 8 VO pee S83 MB 1B ak Shae Ste 16.5 19.1 18.6 IT Sees 
6.9 6.6 7 7.5 9.5 10 15 12 10 yah 18.4 18.2 17.3 | 4 
7.2 6.9 6 5.5 8.6 12 15 10 12.6 14.7 20.1 19.1 18.3 | 5 
6.7 6 5.9 6 Ah AR OME POG tre sh, 10 15.2 19.3 18.5 18.3 | 6 
6.9 6.8 6.5 7.5 11.5 10.5 12.2 12.3 12.7 17.8 20.1 19.4 19.0 
kE 6.9 6.7 ff 8.5 BS ie aa Le ea ees 12 16.2 20 20 2 4 
ay ei 6.9 6.5 Cod 15 11 IP ch ere aa 20 20.6 20 18.3 | 8 
7 6.7 6.6 7.3 12.5 12.5 10 15 13.3 15 19.6 19.6 19 9 
tl le Bl REA 6 7 8 1 12.5 LCC aad  aea 20 20 18 18.6 |10 
6.8 6.4 6.5 8.1 9.8 9.1 11.4 10.2 9.0 15.0 15.8 | 18.6 16.2 
6.8 6 5.5 8.7 9.2 12.4 10.2 10.2 14.9 15.8 Lad, 16.8 j11 
6.8 6.3 6.3 9.7 10 10 TES, aa es ges 10.2 15.8 17 21.9 17.6 {12 
Ma Taste 6.4 + 8 DUD bea ealek 13.5 11.2 9 15 16.5 19 16.5 {18 
veg 6.5 7.3 10 11 10 12 8 8 16.7 15 19.6 15 14 
6.7 6.7 7 Sis) eae et 8 11.3 7.5 12 15 14.7 19.2 15.5 | 15 
6.5 6.5 7.5 7.5 10 10 11.5 15 5 16 15.3 17.6 16 = {16 
6.8 6.3 6 eh al: Paki og Aan RO ad HE al; SA Ae 9 15 17.3 20.3 PS tute 
6.8 6.5 6.4 8.1 9.5 8.6 11.4 11.3 9.7 13.1 15.5 17.4 15.9 {18 
6.8 6.5 6 6.7 10 8 11.3 8 7.6 13.5 14.8 14.5 14.4 |19 
6.8 6.2 §.7 6.1 10.4 9.9 11.2 12.1 10.8 12.0 16.7 16.5 16.0 
7.2 6.7 6.5 7.8 10.2 ou G22 ye 12.6 8.3 10.7 15.7 15.5 15.5 {20 
6.3 5.8 5 5 10 9 Eh apes 8:5: alps Ihe. wiolortve 11 16.5 14.3 14.3 |21 
6.5 6.3 5.4 5.1 11.6 9.6 ON ae a ee 10 11.4 15.1 14.9 14.5 | 22 
tea a4 5 5 9.5 8.5 UR See 18 11.5 15 16.8 16 23 
6.6 6.5 4.9 4.8 10.1 13 8 By Sate Wate. orc aes 13.3 16.3 15.7 15.5 |24 
Le ed aged 16 Aiea 5 5 12.4 9.3 12.5 15 8.1 11.1 Lie 17.5 17.5 .|25 
6.8 Gee) Howe 6 6.5 10.4 7.9 9.7 10.3 7.6 10.9 16.8 16.7 15.8 |26 
7.2 5.8 5.2 5.6 10.8 10 11.8 10 8.3 13.5 18.4 18 17.5 |27 
7.4 6.7 6.1 6.6 10 14 16.2 14.5 10 14.5 18.1 Lit 16.1 [28 
7 6.5 5.6 6.5 9.4 9 9.6 11.6 7.9 11.1 17.3 16.4 16° |29 
6.9 5.6 5.4 6.5 9.7 9 12.3 11.2 12.5 11.9 16.7 16.7 15.9 |30 
Be Noe ae 6.3 6 6.3 9 9.3 9.2 10.7 8 11.6 17.6 17.3 15.2 {31 
6.5 5.6 5.7 6.7 Q.3 12.5 12.7 13.3 6.1 10 15 15 14.5 {32 
oe gun: 6.7 5.7 6.5 10.7 13 10.2 12.5 8 11.8 16.5 + 2 15.3 |33 
Saat: 5.8 5 5 10.1 8.3 11.2 10.2 8.3 11.6 13.8 3.5 13.4 |34 
7.3 5.8 6.1 6.8 8.6 SO pha ater. 13.3 0 12.6 16.3 17.1 17.1 135 
6.8 6 5.4 5.9 10.2 10 10 10.7 12.5 10.1 15.5 15.6 15.4 |36 
6.7 5.6 4.7 5.2 10.6 POP6. became och 12.5 15 11.2 17.5 16.6 16.3 [37 
6.8 6.3 5.6 6 9.6 1 11.5 11 11.8 11 py 16.5 15.8 (38 
6.5 6.3 6 8.5 BO ha gatee ss 1920.) (sues led, 10 14.3 18.2 16 16.1 |39 
6.3 5.6 52 5.6 8.1 6 8.3 14 18 11 15 15.2 15 |40 
OE ih chctoe aes 8.3 8.3 TOE ices wes 15 12.5 10 16.3 19 19.4 19.3 | 41 
Danes tec. ae ta 6.8 5.7 10 9 10 11.2 8.3 10.6 17.6 18.1 15.3 |42 
6.7 6.7 5.9 6.6 10.6 10 12.2 12.5 8.6 14:1 17.6 19.3 19.1 |48 
6.7 6.6 5.5 5.8 10.8 10.3 11.8 12.5 11.5 12 17.5 17.4 16.5 | 44 
ond ES Se §.7 6.9 9.8 9 ASF re haw hat ayn 8.7 12.5 20.7 19.5 18.9 
FE Ve Ghedeitacse 5.8 6.4 10.2 8 11.2 10.7 8.3 10.9 19.6 18.2 17.8 |45 
ad yc 5.5 7.4 9.3 10 | ASIA BAAN SPL 9 14 21.7 20.7 20 46 
6.5 6.0 5.9 rt 10.9 9.5 11.0 11.0 9.7 12.8 21.1 20.4 20.1 
6.5 6.3 4.4 9.2 9.8 BOS Ws ses ee os 10.5 9.6 9.8 19.8 18.6 18.4 |47 
6.3 5.8 5 5 ial Sot tes he oo | cts Gea 9.6 12.5 22.9 22.1 21.2 48 
as > Oe ee pe 8.1 TD B eae Nae. 15 12.5 9.6 14 21.6 20.8 20.8 |49 
6.7 5.8 6 7 12.5 9 vepeeeens 10 10 15 20 20 20 =+|50 
C.F Ieee: 5.0 6.4 10.3 10.6 11.1 10.1 8.1 11.2 20.5 20.2 19.6 
6.8 ee 5 7.6 14.4 11.2 11.2 10.6 9.5 13.2 0 21.3 19.3 {51 
ici eg nea 4.8 5.1 8.4 10 10 9.5 6.6 9.8 20.7 20.1. ena 52 
AY ak Pte 4.8 6.7 ES ede A |e ee ae 9.9 8.3 10.6 21.6 20.2 19.8 1538 
She: I Pee ca! 2 5.2 6.3 UR? alata APR Sen 12 10.5 8.1 11 19.6 19.2 19.6 (54 
6.7 6.5 6.4 7.5 9.6 OB le ie teas 9.7 6.9 9.6 19.8 20.4 20.3 
6.7 6.7 5.5 8 6 Si ea elas Vee Se ae oa 10 20 20 20 55 
7.5 Gt 8.2 1 RRS it ae 12.5 MDB 4 jase wag 12.5 20 22.5 22.5 (56 
SO Ee «sacsrete 5 6.5 Lt ede orca te, A | ae Sa B.S | So 2 eke 2 10 20 20 20. =—(|57 
GbE aa. stot: 5 7 ee Oe Cae ah | Ca 8 6 8.6 20 20 19.4 {58 
DE Go Wa ak cae 6.6 7.3 DU EEE ltrs + @tatie cen 8.6 8 9.4 19.9 Yo 19.9 - 159 
Groeten: ny sat 6.2 6.7 10.6 | See ad 8.8 6, 6 7.8 19.6 20.5 20. ~=|60 
6.5 6.3 7.5 8.6 TQS chy eA ES SAR ais, ee «che a eS 9.2 20 20.5 20.7- 161 
vi Naw g 8 10 aC: suse cutarehatyrs« Oe Biek shin ig. ost. > 9.3 1 Cg 9 ea 200162 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
g 2 PoraTors APPLES e-> 
q a = = ‘Ss 
® : . o : 5 2 
Saba (Met ol oe Shea ee ae cote peeme oe 
aS S ) LS) Sy be -& ae v4 5 
LocaLity Pa, 3 So co 3 a oe. o Bs z 
SO . SS a2 ot S « — - = oY m2 ive) 
3 72 sh 3 x = pes ares | harem r= 
ao Zz my oS oO eo = od NStp. 3S 
Se ig Se fase Wl de eS ih ge Oe eee eee ede 
Q oO a4 AY cor S ical AY fom] oO 
cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents cents. | cents cents 
Dominion Average........... 8.5 Tint 1.077:| 23.8 50.9 35.4 21.3 20.0 1.6 26.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 8.4 9.6 997 20.9 60:0 Tae es 19.3 18.0 32.6 27.4 
TENOR Ve ote tn Minato a 9.6 Tle 25 OSE Oulton cee 33 20.9 ie? CORD 30 
2 NeWAGIASCOW tes steais Sei ee 8.3 9.7 875 ORB! AR Ry eect eee EEE or 18.6 18.2 300 27.5 
OT AIMNETSE MR IH velcro eee Tha 9.4 755 Lae ASS sel Rate, oe 19.5 18 33 26 
CEASE SIED Ch 5 AAR in moet ieee wt 9.4 8.7 1.19 29.1 60: ee ee. 20.4 7 S210 28.3 
el cia Srey Ole we Many Oe CCEA AE 7.4 9 916 | 18.2 BD ites 9 the ay 19.6 31.7 25 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.......... 8 10.6 50s [4h Rea all eR ee 18.6 18 28.1 25 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.2 9.3 120308) @22.7 Ve ee Oe ee 20.0 21.9 30.5 29.5 
CF NLON GON Sas, Ae eRe 6 9.3 10 1.12 22.5 40 35 22.5 17.6 33 30 
Sb OOM ES reccutecpesr elt oa 10.6 Ue 1.10 19:6) Fito. se eee es iW} 20 27 25 
O-LTederichone hacen 9.3 9.5 1.00 Dit 2D) ee ees a eee 20 20 34 35 
LO-Baghurstentspeea.cune ee 7.6 10 90 QED: {te Paes eile ee 20 30 28 28 
Quebec (Average)..............00% 8.5 7.5 $37 | 20.6 50.2 45.0 20.1 20.3 29.3 28.2 
DI Ouchecasar abe eGekn kG eels 9.2 Bott 841 16.6 OO: SS ae 18.3 20 Sid 27.8 
12—Mhireew Riverseewe och iano 8.7 9.1 7, QD 60 35 21 20.6 PANS 30 
te-oherbrookeyinal, ....kesbsetaincks 8.6 9.5 91 ZONA eisai data tnetes eats 6 20 122.5 32.2 30 
TS SOLeL MPA. WLM AME nee aR ie hus 8.5 8.7 85 1 UY PEs ame ON pei a Te 217. 25 30 30 
15-St. Hyacinthe 7.8 5 675 Mm Dee APN ese Se OE Oe 19 19.5 26.7 28 
1G-StaJohniesev A. Pel be Rees 617 5 75 pA Samin Pee 2) sieaperat hs 28.3 22.5 26.7 25 
iv Thetford Mines), Lee 8 Hoe 1.25 25 60 50 19 18.7 30 28 
1S-Montrealae beth. ik ie eee 9.9 HAE 934 20.5 51 50 20 18.3 31.4 28.3 
TOE es eRe ee ls 8.9 7.6 1.05 22.3 SOU Mane ee 18.3 15.4 27.9 20 
Ontario (Average)................ 8.4 8.2 93.4 23.8 43.3 28.0 21.1 17.6 31.3 24.3 
20-Ottawareeteth: h hoe oaleteaee-, 8.7 9.1 992 25.5 47.5 20 20.5 16.5 30.1 26.1 
2l-Brockyillower Mewes eee ee ee 8 7 866 16X6 Ses sete e 3a 17.5 13.8 29.5 204 
PorManestoneey. Ww. Pes, se esto alecs hy 8 WG 681 1885 ae aoe. alas aeees 14.8 17.5 32 22.6 
SO ONSVILLO NE Bae he aeahed ta 9. Sel Basen 808 TYEE ee ee Ob ctliterniweeare 175 34 25 
24—Peterboroughma):.. whatebisess. 8.2 8 67 TAY tls Ea 20 19 19.5 30.1 20.8 
co OVRIGTN Rs th yoo hostel Rocce 8 8.6 516 TE Ee ae IS cei ee ee Pee 18.2 31.3 23 
8.4 8.1 779 20 BOR Wee ee: 17.6 17.8 30.7 26.7 
10.9 9.6 oi CHU eres 1 ers IPs 6 ch eae boy ects 17.5 S128 Lie wae 
9.2 9.5 876 ZOr Nahe lle Aaa aes 1 sa (ee ee ae 31 26 
8.7 8 865 21.3 40) We Ae Bis 19 18.2 30.6 22:5 
7 7.8 755 ESQ" WR Be cd 17.5 20 16.2 31.7 2292 
8 6.6 678 18.7 OP MRAP ONIE Aare scam 28 Mies 32.6 22.8 
8.1 8.3 672 OD) ese ee ae 30 20 80 20 
6.9 8.7 785 1828. Rae. 15 12.5 IAs Sou DRE 
6 6.3 se | Pa hiae eme e eweratis ati eee 1725 15 32.5 25 
8.4 5 912 1 CSIR al Va ae aes eee RE Aye 20 20 30 25 
10 8.9 893 19.7 25 15s Weert ul 7 30 DORN 
7.8 9 1.00 20 OE? lll he Mery oes ers Sahar 16.2 ae) 25 | 
Ga 6.2 1.00 25 BD Ds i tieettls Me ¢ 30 17.6 30.1 25 4 
8.2 8.3 | a2.40 a50 35 35 Maile) 19.3 30 27.5- ] 
8 10 59 1 5iS)o eee cee ilistets ee Se eh ae 17 27.6 20 
ANC alte ay: rie tan tde oe a eo 8.7 il 962 22.5 0 27.5 22 19 Baal 27.5 
42-SaultSte.Marie.............¢.6- 9 9.6 1.05 Bi 53.3 50 22.5 16.2 34 28.3 
A5-ROntPAT OUP eee itil, Se eMivun t 9.2 8 1.14 Oe), Neves Sehorese 40 22.5 21.2 30.8 29.1 
44—HortewWilliam. see.) sen tke ks 9.2 6.4 1.24 25 45 42.5 25.8 16.8 1 24 3 
Manitoba (A verage).............. 9.5 7.5 | 1.545 2046) |e. alee aeae 22.1 19.2 31.3 26.4 | 
45-Winnipeg Mae ii Rh 8.7 7.9 1.67 DONO! ee es ah sean 20.5 17.0 32.5 25.2 
46-Brandoniic. sudisos sass sales bove 10.2 71 ited 42 BG Nae et ee ae ae yy (i) 30 27.5 
Saskatchewan (Average)......... 9.1 7.8 1.210 26.9 es. Bo oe ee 22.9 16.6 34.3 32.0 | 
47 —Reginawyee: te aan eee. 9.5 6.7 1.64 37.5 8d po eee 21.6 13.5 32.8 28 
48-Prince Albert..........+0...2... 8.4 5.1 65 rai es a ee 20 19.3 30 35 
49-Saskatoonshys sete ane ue otek 10.6 8.3 1.05 OT astro acs | etre Sete 25 1S eee ee 35 i 
BGs Moog Jaw Snes... cused’ aaecs 8 1152 1.50 7 a Veer: seam es Be 25 0 40 30 4 
Alberta (Average)...........0200-- 8.5 7.0 | 1.535 29.1 62:6)"; Peres... 23.4 17.2 33.9 28.5 
o1l-Medicine Hata eee \e nee ne 9.4 8.6 1.70 86.3 65 65 26.2 17.6 atee) 304 
52-Hdmontony pee, ec ee Wa 6.6 1.07 OP NAME oR, aA ep P- oan 21.4 16 32.5 28.5 
OsaCalgary Hw 209.01) cent 9.2 5 1.82 34.1 60 es lars ah. 2200 WY 34.7 28.6 
54—Lethbridge.................0..+- 7.8 7:0 PEGE ee OAMeL eee ee ee 93.5 | 17.3 35 27,03 
British Columbia (Average)..... 129 4.7 | 1.386 28:6 || Fee ean | ecient 23.3 18.5 33.1 27.6 
DHAV Oritletcs ys, Ste ste too hee eae 10 3.5 1.80: |........ 7 70 20 25 0 30 
BG= Nielson se Sa ky Be eee 9.5 5 1.07 OAM Wace eters (RL & hee ee 30 20 Soa 30 
Biel railed vist vate meena 8.1 5.0 1.35 OD nr abeaners tee Cees ee 25 18.5 31 25 
58-New Westminster.............-- 7 3.9 O50 ie Mecsas |S ee ester etovete ctine 20 15.8 Baeo 26.2 
BO-Vancouvers 22 Givi ee. 6 4.4 1.19 OO El aectctateecetellts era ere 16.8 V/ 30.2 26.6 
GO<Victoria sis OR cea. fae 7.3 5.3 1.23 B38 Male rde Birrell eters ls 25 We 32.6 29.4 
BLS NanAiMnon: Poe ee onctacullel daniel Unt 4.7 1,57 DATTA bes Se al, ie ee 28.3 20s 32.5 28.2 
62=PrinceRupertien. eo ee 7.3 Rizk DSS D icarelewseierall tera ite cre! tetas eee ciel wokeo U3 74 32.5 25 
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CANNED Fruits 











SS ee ee ee 








Jam 
5 q 2 a 
sae iar Beg 
1 Se=) raps] 
is 5 
Fs | B85 
gm a PR 
ae 
$ 
1.084 | 1.066: 
1.110 | 1.096 
1.22, P1419 
1.15 | 1.15 
1.00] 1.00 
1.08 | 1.06 
1.10] 1.08 
1256) 1:31 
1.211 | 1.181 
1.35 | 1.25 
945] 925 
1.30 | 1.30 
1.25] 1.25 
1.107 | 1.072 
1.14] 1.09 
1.14] 1.16 
1:92) 1.17 
10%) 122 
90]  .90 
1.00} 1.00 
1.13 | 1.08 
1384) 1012 
931 | 90.6 
1.048 | 1.034 
.979 | .963 
1.070 | 1.070 
1.02 | 1.02 
D27a) y 1295 
1.13 | 1.09 
1.00 | 1.00 
S91) .912 
1.08 | 1.05 
1.08 | 1.06 
967 | 9.62 
.836.| .86 
94 | .94 
1.00 | 1.00 
9%). \97 
1.00 | 1.00 
Hes) 1212 
1.01 | 1.01 
4,124) 1,12 
Lit} ° 1.11 
1.40 | 1.15 
1.02 | 1.06 
ON aL 
1.05 | 1.01 
1.01 | 1.01 
1.00} .991 
1.015 | 1.008 
1.01 | .996 
1.029) (1,02 
1.058 | 1.063 
952 | 94.2 
1.13] 1.16 
Patou 1515 
1.00 | 1.00 
1.038 | 1.028 
1.07 | 1.06 
1.04] 1.05 
1.03 | 1.01 
1.01 |  .99 
1.114 | 1.085 
1.10} 1.00 
dele!’ 1.17 
1.25 | 1.25 
1.02 | 1.00 
1.04 | 1.02 
1.111 1.05 
1.144 801 
1.08 | 1.08 























a 
rf ke Ss 
sie on % 
ae = 
N a 5 
- n a 
Oo, : * 
aa fa | 
gs gs E | 
Ay A aw 
cents. cents. | cents 
37.5 36.9 28.7 
35.8 37.4 29.0 
39.2 38.3 30 
34.7 Bond 32 
38.3 BY h eS 27.5 

31 37 29 
36 38.3 26.6 
38.7 40 25 
35.8 39.8 30.5 
35 36.6 32.0 
35 35 30 
88.3 ea tie NAIA 3 
35 40 29 
37.9 36.8 27.5 
39.4 39 33.8 
38 37.5 23n 0 
41 43.3 30 
37.5 35 25 
Sy fae 3725 25 
30 25 25 
48.3 42.5 32.5 
34.6 36 26.5 
35 35 26 
36.2 34.9 27.5 
38.6 36.8 20nd 
3800 BAM 27.5 
35 33 26.1 
3220) PHS 27.5 
43.7 31.6 25 
35 35 20 
32 28 21.5 
38 38.7 28.7 
37.5 40 Sond 
30.1 29.3 21.8 
34.2 30 26.4 
34.5 33.2 2286 
35 35 25 
43.7 40 30 
33.3 31.6 27.59 
33.7 36.6 35 
34 35 28.7 
33.0 30 26.6 
38.7 32.5 31.6 
37.6 55 43.7 
30 25 25 
36.6 35 74 
38 37 28 
40 41.6 25.6 
40 36.5 27 
36.8 33.1 HET / 
36.5 33.7 27.3 
37 32.5 28 
38.8 34.2 29.1 
33.6 32.6 26.4 
36.6 21D 25 
40 41.6 30 
45 35 35 
40.9 42.7 30.4 
40.8 38.3 31.2 
39.8 42.2 30.5 
40 41 29 
43 49.2 30.7 
40.9 40.6 33.0 
40 40 40 
37.90 37.5 35 
30 35 30 
48.3 46.2 37.5 
50.4 41 30 
42.5 43 26.6 
45 45.8 82.5 
38.3 36.6 BOA 























ef |,” | | 





a 
S 5 
a tag 
Ea | 3 
se | 
32 e 
ax a: 
Es fa 
Co of 
= oO 
$ cents 
1.015 61.5 
1.130 61.3 
1.30 50 
1.08 70 
£25 60 
1.02 
1.00 65 
1.00 15 
1.082 59.4 
1.20 65 
875 65 
1.17 52)/5 
Fleet eee ey 55 
1.083 | 57.7 
1.17 52.9 
1.18 57.1 
Lis 60 
1.17 61.2 
Buen. Sear, 57.9 
1.00 65 
Be eas 58.3 
94 56.2 
1.06 Sl 55 
1.003 | 57.5 
.957 SG 
95 5d 
.96 Ose 
1.070 57 
1.04 56.2 
.975 55 
894 52.4 
1.02 58.3 
S933 A OSes 
.953 | 53.6 
.812 55.4 
96.2 52.8 
.983 55 
1.05 57.8 
1.00 55 
1.08 62 
1.03 54.5 
1.00 49.5 
1.10 60.5 
ih es" 90 
937 49 
1.05 68.3 
1.03 Shad 
.987 | 57.5 
962 | 56.1 
.913 | 58.8 
.916 | 59.6 
91 58 
.997 { 70.0 
. 982 61 
.975 | 70.6 
1.03 3& 
1.00 75 
.983 | 66.1 
1.03 66.2 
.92 64.2 
1.03 68 
.95 66 
.939 | 71.8 
1.10 85 
.95 .80 
.90 70 
.90 66.7 
919 65.3 
.882 70 
. 928 71.6 
.933 67.5 
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3 SuGAR Tua 
fe 
Sat) ak Uae fe a Sehr ee 
ja | | S| gi |B” | ge | S6 
aa 52 2 = 8 a i Spee 
ge 33 af al) oe sa | Se 
ois 84 Ee a RS pam ke 
Bel) ge ebm | wel vege bee 
aS | ges| 38 | 2B | SS) BE | 388 
se (by ca ea) ~ Oo Oo 
$ cents. cents. cents. cents cents. cents. 
1.617) 11.1. 10.5 53.9 55.9 60.5 58.7 
AE ee As 11.1 10.5 45.9 54.7 G44) ease 
a ree Lites, iva §3.5 55.0 55 Sirah at 
RSP eee 11 4 10.8 45 55 AE Me 55 2 
Beha. a 10.7 10.5 40 50 SRS SEN | «|e rane ETO 
10.8 10.1 47 55 dont) eee 4 
SBME 10.8 10.2 43.8 DOV OUR er oitale steal eee eee LO 
1.50 10.1 9.7 45.7 DOES, pilleysectas 50 6 
Soren e 11.0 10.4 52.5 55.8 66.3 65.0 
MEE Ciecchoss 10.6 10.1 55 55 ed rate. «| RT AG 
kG eee a 11 10.3 50 55 60 55 8 
| ee Nate 2 11 10.3 55 58.3 a2.0 75 9 
Saeed te ae 11.3 10.8 50 55 ihn Wise Rae ee TANG) 
1.483 10.8 10.1 55.6 §5.1 60.4 56.7 
1.87 10.4 9.5 53.6 56.6 57.9 56.1 j11 
1.05 11.3 10.7 56.9 55.3 62.1 55.2 |12 
2.25 PRT 10.3 61.7 55.5 61.7 50.) jo 
Be Bre ee 11 10.1 50 60 50 70 14 
1.25 Lite 10.7 65 53.4 TA ig, OL 40 15 
1.25 11.1 10.6 55 55 61.7 50 16 
1.50 10.3 9.9 55 50 65 61.2. h0 
1.38 10.1 9.8 54.5 55.4 61.3 55.7 |18 
1.31 10.4 9.7 49 55 52.5 55.6 {19 
1.486 10.8 10.5 53.8 54.9 57.1 55.6 
1.48 10.2 9.7 Fadl 55.8 60.8 57.6 |20 
1.37 1 va 46.2 Sale Doel 512) 21 
1.38 10.2 10.3 44.6 54.5 54 SOL lee 
1.45 10.7 10 52 Oa 56 BYfea)) \P83 
1.50 11 10.5 56.3 55.3 55 55.6 |24 
1.53 10.6 10.6 55.8 5p 58.7 55 25 
1.47 10.2 9.9 52.4 Sowa 57.1 57.9 |26 
1.62 10.7 10.1 58 ODnS 61.2 Ra and 7) 
elles 10.8 10.7 68.3 58.7 67.5 58.7 |28 
1.31 10 9.5 55 55 Gyr 58 29 
1.07 10.5 10 52.8 54.4 62.5 Hoel oO 
1325 10.8 10.5 54 54.5 58.3 amen yl|eal 
1.50 10.1 10 50 591.3 47.5 55 32 
1425 10.8 10.8 62 55.4 58.5 55.4 |33 
125 10.3 1075 48.3 ona 40 53.38 134 
2.00 10.5 10.1 54 57 59 Di.) oo 
1.43 10.8 10.2 55 54.8 53.7 54.6 |36 
1.25 11 10.6 51.8 RAL 58.7 Syaeel wl eyi 
1.53 11.3 11 52.5 53.9 55 53.9 |38 
1.62 10.9 10.4 54.1 51.8 56.2 51.8 {39 
1.14 10.6 10.2 52.5 52 56.6 55. {40 
1.87 12.2 12.1 60 56 62.5 58 41 
1.56 11.7 11.4 50 55 60 55 42 
1.75 11.6 11 56.8 GY (a) 61.2 60 43 
1.82 10.6 10.6 50.6 52.5 56.8 53.1 |44 
1.845 11.9 11.5 52.8 56.7 60.0 64.0 
1.82 11.8 11.3 50.5 BY fea) 55 63 45 
1.87 11.9 EUG 55 58 65 65 46 
1.723 12.2 11.2 64.2 58.2 68.1 65.2 
1.92 11.2 10.4 60 54.6 71.2 65 47 
1.15 12.5 11.5 67.5 ESSN onl heres 8 ee 67.5 |48 
ae ris YA 12:5 SSH) ease 3 nays 60 Se MSE Cel OOcome 140 
2.10 12.5 11.1 65 60 65 60 50 
2.005 12.1 11.5 55.6 57.6 68.8 68.7 
2.00 12.3 11.4 53 55 67.5 74 51 
1.94 11.9 11.2 53.4 Gees 70 66.2 {52 
2.07 11.8 11.3 59.1 Oh (ame eaten tee oe 66 53 
2.01 12.4 11.9 57 bye ih al ba Sema (ep tes 54 
1.924 11.3 10.4 54.7 58.0 66.5 64.5 
1.65 12 10 50 COPE omnarte loc rote 55 
2.20 120 13.5 67.5 GB r ER ie ae es Saeee 56 
1.87 11.6 10.6 60 55 70 Sino On 
1.85 10.5 10.1 55 60 65208 YR ere 58 
2.25 10.3 9.9 50.8 50.0 70.7 62.5 |59 
2.10 10.4 9.8 44 55.5 70 70 60 
Se etas 11 10.3 60 55 70 T2.0) A162 
oD 11 10.1 50 58.3 50 60 62 
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2. vas 5 
Corres 8 4 bd he a = ts 
g & ae te a B3 a A, $ 
2 Be fe 5a ast oe a= F ae 3 
3 ms &. oe ‘& 2 so x a) a 
Locattty g Bet =e ae a=] 3 5 = 
i Slee 2 Oo. 5 Bud Pat 3 3 
air) bone Tha rs a8 as é z 3 
ts ao $3 be be 5 q rs) sh 
Be beee lace UGS oR RPGs le, a e | as 
O ea) oF S a a o a D 
cents cents. cents cents cents cents cents cents cents. 
Dominion Average...... 54.6 52.5 31 15.2 4.0 50.7 89 1 8.6 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 56.7 58.1 33.0 12.8 4.5 49.3 59.6 13.7 + 
L=SVANCY).clfle cc cete ses ese 55.7 65 35.6 16 4 56 60 15.3 9.8 
2—-New-Glasgow...........+.- 57 55 34 12.3 4.8 49 55 Sad 9.1 
S—Amberst........000sceese. BS oii asec seer 32.0 10 6 45 51.5 13).2 8.6 
A—Haliiax sy ttsae the vein eens ESI 52.6 31.2 14.6 5 51.4 12.5 13 9 
BS PTUTOs meter acis cca eer 58.7 60 321 11-2 200 45 59.2 13.1 9 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown....| 58.4 60 ¢ 26.1 17 3.5 bout 59.6 14.8 8.7 
New Brunswick (Aserage).| 61.8 63.3 30.6 12:1 4.6 47 2 54.8 14.1 8.8 
VoMONCLOM oad As cmislesie ee 62.5 60 33.3 11.7 3.6 56.6 56.6 15 9.5 
8-Bt. JOHN... 2... ee csecess 61.6 70 29 11 7 52 47.5 15 9 
Q-Fredericton. ......eeceee0- 61.6 60 30 11.8 aioif 40 55 13.6 8.7 
1O-[Bathursteer ec ccwiscieis ac GL Gi 2 eee eo 30 13:7 4.2 40 60 12.6 8 
Quebec (Average)........... 55.1 53.0 30.5 14.1 4.3 50.5 86.6 12.8 8.6 
PI-Quebee. 1. oes cok eomes 53.9 53.9 31.5 19.8 4 44.4 90 upton 9 
12-Three Rivers............+- Dont 55 33 14.7 4.8 49.4 1.00 13.6 8.8 
13-Sherbrooke............... 60 55 30 16.5 4.7 51.2 80 125-7 8.7 
14 Sorel yen tee es oon ie Dl 56.7 30 12.5 Onl 53.3 65 12.5 9 
15-St. Hyacinthe Pi dae) See RTH 53.3 36.7 34 11.6 4.8 50 .917 14.5 7 
16-St. John’s A a arr toe tege 53.3 60 25 12 4 53.8 85 15 9.5 
17-Thet‘ord Mines........... 61.7 65 31.7 13.3 4 67.3 85 11.8 8.8 
18-Montreah ese po ie eee 54 51.5 30.6 15pL 3.4 50.9 88.6 12.2 8.3 
AOE Mos rue aer aratreraciers 54 43.3 30 11.6 3.7 45 94.2 11.5 8.2 
Ontario (Average) ......... 54.9 53.1 30.7 13.0 3.2 47.6 91.6 12.3 8.9 
ZO-OttaWacc|. sles cleccesdevwes SpA 7 51 31.2 11.6 3.1 48.5 83 12.1 8.2 
21-Brockville. ........25..00. BSAC Sayan ee 30 Ii3 4 50 75 12.2 8.7 
22-Kingston, ........0.00ss008 46 49 30.4 13.8 3:1 45.8 79 12.4 8.8 
23-Belleville..........se0se00% 52 53 30 1236 3.6 43.3 78.6 11.3 8.1 
24-Peterborough............. 59 51.6 30 12.8 2.6 49.2 91 13.5 8.6 
D5 COrm Nay ie elo cnsale cisraie sie. oue 59.1 61.6 30.8 1315 3.1 44.1 74 12.2 8.6 
QG-TOPONbO Lo). 6. sion osreb erases 53.9 53.9 30.5 GAWD, 3 44.6 83 11,2 8.2 
27-Niagara Falls...........++ 60 55 32 14.4 4.5 54 1.05 12 9 
28-St. Catharines............. 58.7 55 33 12.8 3.5 51.2 1.05 13.5 10 
OQ Hamilton sci scsa acess de 6% 55.5 53.6 30 11.8 2.3 44.2 83.3 11.8 8.6 
SO-BrantOrd:at. casneco te eate 55.2 54.4 29.8 12.8 2.9 49 95 11.5 9.6 
Bi=Galbeteccctsos e slags Usctelers paar 52.5 29.7 12.8 3.5 48.8 89 12). 7 8.5 
B2ARUEIDH i. 6:05 Scie s a osois or 61.6 47.5 26.6 13.7 4.5 43.3 1.00 13 8.6 
SS-WIGCHENER. Seis, oe os die/epeince 41.6 50 31.6 12.3 2.5 50.7 1.04 13 8.9 
84-Woodstock..........0000% 46.6 50 26.6 12. oak 44 78.3 12.5 8.3 
35-Strat‘ord..... Ra ARS ENE 55 §2.5 29.5 12.6 4 45 76.2 138 8.9 
SO-LOndON. o0, 42 eee siead a cle es 59.3 54.1 29.7 13.8 3.4 47.2 80 11.9 8.6 
$7-St. Thomas. 7............. 57.5 55 33.7 12.6 8 47.5 9.12 11.3 9.2 
38-Chatham, ...:.......0606 Die 44.2 30 12.5 3.1 43.3 74 12.2 8.6 
OO WATIGBORS. .) fe wanes 5:4 Biase anes 57.5 ORG 30.0 11.5 2.9 57.6 1.20 13 8.8 
40-Owen Sound............-- 7 55 29.6 1215 2.6 36.2 6 11.4 9.6 
AT=Cobaltay jcdeot ice cele & orscateye 60.6 56.2 32.5 15 3.1 60 1.12 15 10.2 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 50 50 30 15 3.1 44 95 13.5 9 
43-Port Arthur.............++ 56.6 59.3 31.2 16.2 3.1 63.3 1.37 11.2 9.5 
44-Fort William.............. AOA Nels derdeenclote 32 12 3.4 46 1.05 Aa, 2 9.6 
Manitoba (Aterage)........ 51.9 48.8 33.2 13.0 3.5 45.2 97.8 14.0 8.1 
45-Winnipeg............000% 51.8 52.5 33.3 1253 3.4 45.4 1.02 138 7.9 
46-Brandone, tec .cicei, seis oso 52 45 33 13.7 335 45 933 15 8.2 
Saskatchewan (A serage). . 55.9 49.7 35.2 21.5 5.4 61.9 1.205 14.3 8.6 
A 7oReg nade seca a ocis see teres 51 49 34 18.3 4.2 By) 966 13 (fell 
48-Prince Albert............. 52.5 45 35 22.5 4.6 60 1.25 15 7.8 
49-Saskatoon...........-60.- GOD EAL Ree 36.6 m 25 Bee 7) Ae” 7, Oe eee ee IE SES altar at 9 
50-Moose Jaw.............-- 60 55 35 20 G5 60 1.40 15 10 
Alberta (Average).......... 50.6 46.5 33.8 19.3 5.0 55.3 1.042 15.8 8.8 
51—-Medicine Hat............- 48.7 48.7 33.7 22.6 4.7 60 1.16 Ika 10 
HI SLOMONLON. ie cicieiels.c se eieeeiae 51.4 43.4 33.3 16.8 sai 49 867 13.8 8.6 
BS—Oalearys aii vineaisjereioere ots rats Rg! 53.5 33 16.6 6.9 53.3 1.13 -° 19.3 8.8 
54-Lethbridge..............+- 47 40.5 35 21 4.7 59 1.01 14.3 7.8 
British Columbia (Average); 50.2 47.5 32.8 21.1 4.5 56.4 1.428 12.8 7.5 
(7755 Oe ge We a ete Seton 55 55 25 15 4.5 60 1/25 12.5 5 
56-Nelson...........--00200- 47.5 55 38.7 m 25 4.3 65 100) “pl 2B Shere 9 
Ba Urata rsoaie perepotaois lesen cies 44 39 30 m27.5 Sed 50 1.20 Te 1225 
58-New Westminster......... 50 48.7 35 18.7 4.7 53.3 1.18 133 6 
B9=Vancouvers)..s/cpcs «ly ole. <islo ors 53.3 50.5 31.5 19 4.3 54 95 13 22 6.8 
60-Victoria........ pasrefoxeler ters 49 44 32.6 m 25 4.3 Dies 937 13 6.3 
61-Nanaimo.............+0-- 55 50 36 m 23.9 3.8 0575 4. 8726 12.9 8.5 
6 2-Prince Rupert............. AZAD py aie Sainbile! 15 6 4 00 1.00 10 6 
a Calculated price per cord rom price quoted. 6 Natura! gas used extensively. c Lignite. dHard coal. e Including delivery 


f Jackpine poplar, ete. 


g InBritish Columbia coal oilissold extensive 


ly in tins, costing 5c to 


10c. per gallon more than in bulk. 
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Coan Woop 3 S RENT 
[ro] 
be bee So Sa { 
rs Pe © 3 3 = & @ Seog 
4 5 Et gs " aD ee rein Ua ee Sega aoe Wie Wa a 
m a = 2 7) 53 3 3 Bas Boss 
© ES bo pK > — 2 a, &.| gvese | BS-c8 
3 2 8 ee aS 83 ae = | g8| o"8e | gee88 
Bos Ba ite & tod ~s Sap 5 ap ° ae | Serr | Sasa 
6s 55 Bs mes 5 23s =.8s = 328 | E=86 fe ges 
= 4 £3 ao mae 3S Sa 6 =3 5 8 ca 4 eS a Ou a= We 
< a sa] a) Rn =| o) = ia al 
S$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Fcents.|; cents $ $ 
} , 17.741 12.098 13.977 16.928 10.002 12.126 10.419 | 33.7) 14.5 27.323 19.283 
BA Rrcrct hale 9.950 11.167 12.500 7. 500 8.000 10.715 | 34.0) 13.8 23.60 16.600 
eich, tidy ear 8.00 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 Reese See Oly LO 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00| 1 
Tey tae e825 a «aaa eee,» a12.00 a8.00 a8.00 a11.43 31-32; 14 5.00 18.00 2 
iis Fa aA at hy 8.00 Seesherscetttac GCS ASIOILSES GRIST VIET Curtin steel CP Ol Re ic oa Ue Un AA 0 5 10 12.00-20.00} 7.00-12.00) 3 
17.00 |12.00-13.00 17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 30 15 40.00 25.00-35.00) 4 
SEO SRS 3.00 10.00 12.00 5.00 6.00 Lae ee oe oO 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-15.00/ £5 
17.50 |12.50-13.50 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 a9.00 30 15 16. 00-20.00} 12.00-14.00|56 
18.167 12.938 14.500 16.500 8.500 10.250 6.940 | 34.1 15.0 25.000 18.000 
He, acer eh 11.50-14.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 9.00 ee eee Boe 15 | 25.00-45.00} 18.00-24.00| 7 
16.50 12.00-16.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 a8 .42 30-35} 15 20.00 18.00 | 8 
18.00 12.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 a6.40 80-32} 15 25.00 18.00 9 
20.00 13.00 14.00 16.00 8.00 10.00 a6.00 35 15 20.00 15.00 10 
16.500 11.500 14.524 16.854 10.013 11.726 11.417 | 30.3, 14.6 21.333 14.313 
17.50 10.00 a16.00 a16.00 413.33 a13 .33 a12.00-14.00) 30 WH LP 22600-27. OO| eee ae ies. il 
15.75 11.50 12.00 18.00 9.00 412.00 a8 .00 30-40} 15 j 20.00-25.00} 12.00-15.00) 12 
17.50 12.00 13.00 LOROO Ne ue tere cust Iie sree eee ete tn icy ed miebee 3 30 15 25.00 22.00 18 
16.00 12.00 a14.67 a16.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 35 15 14.00 7.00 14 
LG NOO sp a|gsos Saas GL B38iyvila staan tl: CONDE) Ut | We Sra SA ard 25-30)...... 18.00 10.00 15 
15.50 10.00 15.00 18.00 10.00 a11.00 14.00 22-28} 12 18.00-25.00} 12.00-18.00) 16 
ER En ees eRe TIN REE PHAR R OE Chr SRS wear Ne cpallleles Sh cwarcle Slee as ege Pete 30 15 15.00-18.00} 12.00-15. 00) 17 
17.00 11. 00-16 .00) 15. 00-19 . 00/17. 00-20.00/10.50-12.00} 12.50-13.00} a 15.00 | 30-40) 15 20.00-35.00} 14.00-20.00)18 
16. GORA eR ae Sata Baie 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 23-25; 15 | 20.00-25.00} 15.00-18.00)19 
16.820 12.829 14.618 16.650 11.357 13.712 11.555 | 28.5 | 14.6 28.680 20.20 
ING) IE Arid 5 Oe EAS 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 30-35} 15 | 27.00-35.00) 20.00-26.00|20 
UCN DAMN a, 0 Bec aac We ae SL O22 Lowe nists eats a18.52 a16.00 28-30) 13-15 20.00 14.00 {21 
T6E5O0 PSS eo Aihse 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 ed sede 23-25} 14 | 20.00-30.00} 18.00-23.00) 22 
16.50 15.50 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 00 28-35} 15 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00/23 
16.5 11.00 12.00 13.50 7.50 9.00 6.00 24-30; 15 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25. 00) 24 
16.50 11.00 14. 00-15. 00 15.00 APU Ul cae tac. ee cage tele Bie Se ee 25 15 15.00-20.00} 13.00-15.00|25 
15.50 14.00 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 28-35} 15 40.00 25.00 26 
15.50 10.00 b b b b b 30 15 20.00-28.00} 18.00-23 .00|27 
AF O01 HOG Nee ote tt ste te b b b b b 33 15 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00)28 
15.75 11.50 15.00 15.00 13.00 TSROOR SER oe: Ie Ciaas 28-32; 12 | 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/29 
16.00 12.00 b 19.00 b b14.00 ba10.00 | 26-28) 15 | 35.00-40.00) 20.00 30 
16.00 T2400 veiw taxceti eke TBEOOK ta oa eit abla: 12.00 a12.00 26 |12.5-13 20.00 16.00 (31 
16.00 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 a14.50 27 15 | 24.00-30.00} 16.00-20.00/32 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 GS OO TIM ama ss cates 28-30} 15 40.00 25.00 33 
TOX00) “SiR RRR ba 12.00 15.00 10.00 12,00 a13 .33 30 15 20.00 15.00 (34 
LOROOL ET Ree eee ert: U7 OO apie eee wae : MOAOOT: | Wenevtdars ascetics tetas SO St ae 28.00-30.00} 15.00-18.00/35 
16.50 15.00 16.00 D750.) wlth. oe rae set 16.00 13.25 27 14 25.00-40.00) 16.00-25.00/36 
17.00 16.50 12.00-13 .00 L7AOORN SITE AAT AR 14.00 216.00 35 15 | 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00/37 
18.00 16.00 b ba20.00 b ba20.00 |ab9.00-15.00 | 25 15 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/38 
18.00 SE OORER I ie ror etic |iarscotity silicic tapers eversice Weneve cPoia erate alba meet ON ce etree 25-28} 15 | 35.00-50.00} 25.00-35.00/39 
16.50 11.00 15.00 TOSOQIN piistsearctars le ate: | ee eaten are 6.00-10.00)} 23-25, 15 15.00-18.00} 12.00-15.00/40 
18.00 TSZOOWM hee seb ee 15.00 a0) ASS oe 13750 wife cee 30 15 22.00 14.00 (41 
18.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 6.75 30-35} 15 35.00 20.00-25 . 00/42 
19.50 9.50-14.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 Se SORES Ace eta; 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00/43 
19.50 10.50 11.50 12.50 9.50 JOLSOR Te eetete ens 25 15 | 25.00-40.00} 15.00-30.00)44 
23.750 14.800 13.500 14.750 10.250 11.500 11.500 | 37.5; 15.0 35.080 24.500 
23.50 15.60 13.00 14.50 9.50 11.00 10.00 40 15 | 35.00-50.00] 25.00-35.00 45 
24.00 14.00 » 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 35 15 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20. 00) 46 
25.000 13.250 11.250 12.500 §.833 11.333 11.070 | 38.1 { 14.4 35.600 21.875 
25.00 12.50 413.50 {15.00 11.50 12.00 12.00 35 15 | 35.00-50.00 00 47 
25.00 13.00 F9.00 f10.00 6.00 7.00 a8 .21 35 15 25.00-30.00, 15.00-20.00)48 
25.00 TS OOSV 700) cs ea, aiesee aes eee AY MENe es ox ASS ob Nite fe 15.00 13.00 40 15 30.00-40.00) 00 =|49 
SO Rite oc 12.50 PRN TAR IE hs cilia a cee cighs nas 12.00 a s%o 0 ME SLAs ote 40=40), 1235 35.00 20.00 {50 
Abie aris Ms SPOSSH) eter atts cel vata neva agalltesteroucte este es 12.500 9.750 | 40.6 | 15.0 33.750 22.000 
SARS eee he eae b b b b b 40-45) 15 30.00 15.00 51 
Bo siale: ace 7.75 are Cutene eR near Cenc ea 8.50 a9 .00 6.50 35 15 35.00 25.00 52 
ee Ante BES aM EST OROL DONA IE 3 3a ra wl herein \clena< cet cee @LOZ00 a13.00 45 15 40.00 30.00 53 
sjejnae Salar 8.50 SAS telows clea PR AOA ABO CE OCIA ry Shine ier igo Al [iat eae ean ee 15 30.00 18.00 54 
17.715 TI 689 eaves wepge segs Iya 5 Regal 9.750 12.084 7.512 47.2 | 14.0 25.50 20.714 
anes SR as TRO OTR OM PERN tose! tncreletencransr erate |idyers aes aie 12.00 Par are later ot OU BAI Paka 6 20.00 18.00 55 
d16 .00 DUROOSI4 OO eee scares |b ctocrsotcta 11.50 14.25 a12.05 h60 15 20.00-30.00, 18.00-25.00)56 
Se St Ae OL D0RIS C20 | crn eect envoys ters weiss 11.00 13.50 Pree eect HOO 15 30.00 20.00 57 
sad venes f 12.50 Jug ARE ANEUE Ape ARENAS RR BE ort. [> ois ere Baas a7.5 g40 15 18.00-20.00) 12.00-14.00)58 
d18 .35 Le OO ea |legat ater eat ares ltetokeyehovehavaveren. 8.00 10.00 6.00-7.00 |g40-45|} 10 29.00 25.00 159 
fgets bas 13230-14700 |e tate ee. walee te SAR TEES 8.50 a10.67 a6 .18 SOT tb seas Lo. 00-228 OO Aaa atc hOO 
eA S Gee e8. 85 Fao eh aes at ese P ae pede rai taied |e viata tas onelay att Nac Saye esa hay Se a5 .33 g40 |......| 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00) 61 
SRE ee NOC 14.50 ASE Atos SV INTIB OS CELINE CRO EH I RUDE OS CN RRS cs eo lon 0 15 30.00-40.00) 25.00-30. 00/62 


h In tins 


m In bottles. 
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City, Sorel, Peterborough, Brantford, 
Galt, Regina, Vancouver and Victoria. 
Rent was up at Three Rivers, Kingston, 
Brantford, Galt and Guelph. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FopprEr.—Wheat, Mani- 
toba No. 1 Northern, at Winnipeg fell 
from $1.89 per bushel at the end of June 
to $1.75 in the second week in July. 
Later it recovered to $1.84 but by the 
end of the month had again declined to 
$1.81. Ontario winter wheat at Toronto 
fell from $1.57 per bushel to $1.40. Bar- 
ley at Winnipeg, which had fallen from 
78e per bushel at the end of June to 
75¢e early in July, rose to 82¢ by the 
end of the month. Oats at Winnipeg 
rose from 45c per bushel to 538¢e. Flax- 
seed advanced during the month from 
$1.79 per bushel to $1.98. Hay at Mon- 
treal advanced from $21 per ton to $25. 
Straw at Toronto declined $1 per ton 
to $11. Bran and_ shorts remained 
steady. 


ANIMALS AND Mzats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg which at the end of June stood at 
$8 per hundred pounds declined _ to 
$6.50 by the end of July. Beef, dressed 
hindquarters, fell from $18-$24 per 
hundred pounds to $16-$22. Forequarters 
declined $1 per hundred pounds to $6- 
$8 by the end of the month. Hogs at 
Toronto were up from $11 per hundred 
pounds to $12.25. Dressed hogs advanced 
2e per pound to 18e. Breakfast bacon 
eased off slightly to 32e per pound. 
Hams, however, advanced from 35c¢ per 
pound to 42¢c at Montreal. Lard rose 
2e per pound to 16ce. Sheep fell from 
$6 per hundred pounds to $5.50. Mut- 
ton, however, remained steady. 


Dairy Propucts. — Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal rose from 34¢ per 
pound to 41le about the middle of the 
month but later fell off to 88ce. Creamery 
butter at Toronto also showed an ad- 
vanee, rising 8¢ per pound to 40c. Dairy 
butter at Toronto rose from 25¢ per 
pound to 33e. Cheese at Montreal which 
was quoted at 16ce at the end of June 
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advanced to 21¢e during July. Eggs rose 
4ce per dozen at Montreal to 44¢. 


FisH.—Fresh salmon trout declined 
2¢ per lb. to 16¢c and whitefish fell steeply 
from 20e. per Ib. to 11e. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Raspberries. 
at Toronto declined from 30¢ per box 
o 20c. Oranges were down from $7.00: 
per box to $6.50 at Toronto. Potatoes. 
declined to 45c. and 50c. per bag at 
Montreal for old stock. New potatoes. 
came on at Toronto at $3.00 per bag. 
Tomatoes appeared on the market at. 
$2-$3 per 11-quart basket but later fell 
to $75c.-$1.25. Canned vegetables re- 
mained practically unchanged. 


MiscELLANEOUS Foops. — Bread was: 
lower at Toronto and Victoria. Flour 
was unchanged from last month. Gran- 
ulated sugar at Toronto was down from 
$10.39 per hundred pounds to $8.64. 
Yellow sugar also declined during the 
month from $9.89 per hundred pounds 
to $8.24. Molasses was down 10¢ per 
gallon at Montreal to 64c. ; 


TrexTILEs.—Little change oceurred i in 
woollens and cottons except in raw cot- 
ton which was up about $1 per hundred 
pounds to $12.75. Raw silk declined 
slightly. Jute, flax products, and. oil- 
cloths were unchanged. 


Uiwers, LeatHer, Boors anp SHOES.— 
No changes were reported in this 
eroup. 

Merrats AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
was down $3 per ton to $31.80. Iron 
and steel bar were slightly lower. Black- 
sheets and iron tinplates and zine sheets 
were down. Aluminum,. copper, lead, 
quicksilver, spelter, and solder bar also 
registered slight declines. Silver bar 
and tin were up. 

Fur, anp LiguHtinc.—Coal remained 
unchanged but Connellsville coke was 
down to $2.75-$3 per ton at the ovens. 
Gasoline was down from 35e. per gallon 


to 88e. Coal oil was also lower at 18c. 
per gallon. 
BuimnDING MATERIALS. — The lumber 


market continued weak. Spruce deals 


aot 


(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
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InpEx Numsers or WHOLESALE Prices By Groups oF CommopiT1Es FoR J ULY, 
1921, JuNE, 1921, Juty, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 anp 1913 


(Average price 1890-1899= 109) 





No. of 


oes 
modities 


| 


1.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 


T1.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattletand?’Bealk Wet hoes tees 
rogsiand hogeprodncta?.. 2... 2.0. cess. cas 
Sheeprand MuttOnwewss se coee cee esc cee 
POWeIY Wartee ta tenes alesis c,c'o saeetes 


TIE DAIRY PRODUCTS oo i300. 58 5ioe fs ek ties 


IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish........... at Shale ra Aes’ 
Fresh oP ECG ARCS CROSS Bie SBE a oe 


ey 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 


a Fresh ruitesnativersy.: cctscaet: clei as seems 
Hresh irultaytoreign sents. ss oe dosiele oeeiee 
Driediraite pees cosa ck ae sec 
@ Fresh vegetables........6.0. ccc cet eccceece 
Canned. oestables ISCHIA Her ee STEP TB ES Mi tee 

4b) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
Breadstuffs.............-. CaS e! saa ws 


BU GAR) ObCr.. tad. Wintine ois oeibelaahtdy ota.e Sales 


ec 


Blaxiproducta.. 40). Seas Rs del RUAS 
meer Re aS Rent esate s emesis 
VII._HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides and\tallowspeten so 225 Sie ee ele. 


ec 


AWIUIL—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Ipon-and steels. dosh otek, ooo, oe oe 
Other metals, 543. tee ee eee... bee ee 
ee fede see Aree eG) antic ter sh sy ararate 


Ce ed 


ed 


ee or 


XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
JOU TSC Ona iniiains ay eiaeea cma Aes Scone 
Crockery and glassware....:..........--<.! 
ablercutlerven mene seni aoe ere eteee 
nce MIENI SHINES FAteeaN, ae eae cto es 


ee 


Rass ‘are: Bho tit a Coe ae Oh res ae 





Alicomimodities: .20y 50 stoke Toe ae oes Gee 
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Crore o> 


— 
eo) ATO WD 
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CrSta = © Co 09 Or ROD 


bo bo 


RPwOR RE SNPprwho 
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INDEX NUMBERS. 






























































(*) Preliminary figures. 


{Revised. (a) The number of commodities varies ‘rom month to month. 








F -( 

*July, |*June, |*July.|*July, |*July, | July, | Jul; | July, | July, | July, 
1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 19106 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
186.2} 196.4) 486.3) 339.8] 390.5! 375.7] 194.8} 209.7] 147.8] 1386.7 
205.8| 204.3) 416.7} 390.0] 341.4) 304.1) 173.3] 183.7) 136.3] 125.2 
213.3) 200.8) 346.0) 270.3} 200.8) 194.7] 164.6) 185.8] 164.7] 137.5 
200.5] 200.0) 401.1} 330.0} 314.2] 296.3] 179.0] 191.2) 150.4) 1383.9 
219.3) 247.5) 392.4) 363.3] 383.1} 295.3] 231.0] 215.1] 228.9] 188.9 
253.8] 234.9} 380.8) 480.3) 359.5] 315.0) 216.3) 171.9] 165.6) 187.5 
216.7| 226.0) 283.4) 286.0] 335.0} 243.5] 212.6) 185.3} 175.7] 151.1 
439.1] 439.1} 476.6) 502.9] 409.9) 297.7} 308.5] 218.6] 216.8] 186.5 
256.9] 261.8! 378.9] o...7| 369.4) 293.4] 231.7] 195.0) 195.7| 181.4 
204.9) 191.2; 299.6 286.4! 251.0} 210.3) 160.5] 141.2) 131.3) 138.4 
184.4] 184.4) 225.8] 219.9| 241.6) 197.7) 168.7] 143.6] 149.5) 149.8 
177.2| 227.0] 228.3] 288.3} 239.3! 209.0} 1388.8} 129.4] 147.8] 174.6 
182 0) 198.6) 244.4] 223.3] 240.9) 201.5} 155.9} 137.9) 148.9} 159.7 
161.3} 298.9) 235.8) 247.0} 231.9, 158.8] 113.4; 99.7) 109.4] 135.2 
248.3] 250.0) 238.8) 192.8) 176.1) 110.3} 115.9! 101.0) 87.2) 102.2 
187.6) 187.6} 259.7| 274.4] 271.1) 214.3) 153.4} 125.5) 121.7) 108.4 
175.9] 156.0] 648.1) 251.5] 470.8] 639.8] 359.8] 154.8) 243.5] 150.0 
176.1: 171.7| 216.3) 216.7) 254.0) 227.9] 115.8] 78.5] 97.7) 110.5 
188.2] 202.3} 352.9] 239.7) 280.2} 308.2) 170.5] 103.5] 131.2] 120.4 
219.0) 226.0) 836.8) 255.5) 262.1) 263.9) 157.3) 153.5) 125.1) 125.0 
182.7| 182.7) 222.7) 214.1) 179.9] 151.2} 126.5) 121.5) 105.2) 115.4 
201.8] 227.8 $455.6) 288.9) 257.4] 208.6] 169.5) 140.0) 102.8) 114.7 
177.0! 180.4) 231.1) 227.0] 248.0} 180.4) 148.6) 121.7] 104.6} 99.6 
200.7) 210.3) 325.9) 251.2) 246.0) 215.9) 153.6) 188.8) 112.5) 115.5 
205.2| 207.9) 337.2) 377.5] 428.3) 339.2) 231.9) 187.8) 144.0} 135.8 
222.9) 219.4) 408.0} 349.2) 342.4] 233.6] 160.4} 127.9) 145.0] 146.1 
155.1} 157.4) 200.9) 179.9} 149.9] 123.7) 108.5) 85.9) 93.5) 89.0 
291.4) 291.4) 524.4) 549.8) 609.5} 458.1) 293.4) 245.8, 212.1) 204.1 
320.9! 323.7) 595.9) 459.6] 447.1] 289.7] 218.9} 163.5) 111.6} 114.1 
217.6; 217.6) 306.7| 261.9) 220.2) 155.8) 132.5] 107.0) 102.3] 104.7 
234.2) 235.1) 398.3] 364.3] 370.4) 268.5] 192.7) 153.4} 1382.8) 130.2 
121.1} 121.1) 257.2; 540.9} 339.2) 323.1] 306.4| 188.8) 208.1) 185.9 
180.9} 183.4] 312.0} 301.7) 265.0} 265.1) 205.2) 175.3) 151.4] 151.4 
232.0] 232.0) 312.6) 289.3) 233.7} 232.9] 198.6) 162.4} 155.7) 155.7 
173.1) 174.3] 299.6) 385.3] 283.5) 277.4] 240.2) 176.3] 173.6) 165.1 
204.2) 212.5) 275.1} 199.9! 277.5) 272.8, 149.3] 107.6' 101.8} 103.0 
148.4! 156.1) 224.6 195.6] 290.0} 275.9) 230.8} 206.2/ 115.4) 130.1 
249.3} 249.6) 255.4: 238.4] 223.8) 194.5) 136.7] 113.2}; 106.6) 105.6 
197.6} 203.2! 250.8 210.0} 265.6} 250.2) 175.1) 157.3) 108.4) 114.1 
247.1) 255.7} 405.6 221.9) 248.2} 308.9} 151.4] 117.0} 121.1] 130.1 
241.4) 244.0) 261.5 241.7; 233.6) 110.9} 86.8} 90.0) 90.9) 92.2 
244.8] 251.0) 348.0 229.8] 242.4] 229.7) 125.6] 106.2; 109.0} 114.9 
393.6] 395.8) 512.0 304.6] 273.0] 222.3) 182.2) 174.1] 183.2; 182.6 
236.5) 242.4) 267.7 218.5} 227.7) 215.3) 153.5] 120.3) 110.8 iia 
302.8} 304.8) 467.4 404.9] 312.6) 261.7) 197.4] 162.1] 140.6) 1438.7 
301.7} 305.3! 397.2 298.0] 265.6} 230.9 174.7] 148.2] 140.6, 142.2 
351.9! 351.9, 451.3 381.4! 228.0) 195.8 144.4] 145.9) 146.6) 146.6 
515.0) 515.0) 504.9 394.2) 307.7; 280.0) 195.5] 170.3] 133.9) 130.9 
164.1} 164.1) 164.1 159.5) 155.1) 150.7) 132.2) 80.3 72.4) 72.4 
285.9, 285.9) 292.2 253.8] 276.1] 202.3) 132.4) 125.5) 125.3) 117.8 
352.7) 352.7) 389.2 325.0} 250.9) 212.8 152.6 138.7} 128.8] 126.2 
198.4) 198.1} 247.1 221.2) 293.1} 263.1; 249.0] 174.2) 111.6) 113.4 
493.9, 465.4! 915.9 945.6] 583.1] 396.7) 292.3] 144.0) 235.0] 302.0 
269.0] 269.0] 315.1 274.1] 222.9] 164.1) 136.7] 134.7) 128.3 134.4 
185.2).188.7| 215.8 214.2) 218.9} 194.5, 142.1} 116.3) 106.2} 112.8 
287.4] 282.1) 415.6 407.4] 306.0) 231.3) 175.6) 129.3) 144.3) 165.0 
228.6! 242.6 346.8 294.0} 284.0| 248.7 180.9! 159.2’ 134.6 135.1 





(¢) Seven commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 


One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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were down $3 per M to $25 at St. 
John. Plaster of Paris declined from 
$5.35 per barrel at Montreal to $5.00. 
Soil pipe fell from 54.4¢ per foot to 
47.6c. Nails, iron wire and copper wire 


were slightly cheaper. Raw and boiled 
linseed oil each advanced 1c per gallon. 
Turpentine was down from $1.07 per 
gallon to $1.00. Benzine was 2c lower 
at 33c per gallon. 
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House Furnisuines. — No chan- 
ges were reported in this group. 

Drugs AND CHEMICALS.—No important 
changes were reported. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs musk- 
rat skins advanced from 90c each to 
$1.10. Mink, racoon, and skunk skins 
were unchanged. No change was report- 
ed in newsprint. Manilla rope fell 21e 
per pound to 28c. Crude rubber at New 
York was down to 1614¢ per pound. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables and the fol- 

lowing notes show the movements in 

prices in-other countries as compared 
with the movement in Canada. 


United Kingdom 


According to the Board of Trade’s 
new Index Number, wholesale prices in 
June were 25 per cent lower than in De- 
eember last. The reduction since March 
has been some 6 per cent only. Taking 
1913 as 100, the index number for June 
was 201.6 and showed a fall of nearly 
40 per cent from the maximum of May, 
1920. The closest approach to pre-war 
prices is found in ‘‘ Other Textiles’’ com- 
prising wool, silk, flax, hemp and jute, 
and the ‘‘Iron and Steel’’ group was 
the highest over the pre-war position. 

The Economist index number of whole- 
sale prices for June shows a fall of 42 
per cent from the highest point, the 
Statist number has fallen 41 per 
cent: 

The Times index number has been re- 
calculated, the base being changed from 
December 31, 1913, to the average for 
1918, and the number of commodities 
being increased from 40 to 60. The ad- 
ditional commodities consist mainly of 


manufactured and semi-manufactured 
articles. The figures shown in the table 
are from the re-calculation. 


The index number of the British Lab- 
our Gazette for the retail prices of foods 
was 220 for July, while that for cost of 
living, including food, rent, clothing, fuel 
and light is 219. In each case the base 
is the level of July, 1914. At the begin- 
ning of August the index number of 
foods had risen to 226. 


Australia 


The peak in wholesale prices was 
reached in Australia in August, 1920. 
Of the eight groups which make up the 
total, ‘‘ Jute, Leather, etc.’’, was the first 
to begin a decline, after reaching the 
peak in February, 1920, while the last 
were ‘‘Metals and Coal’’ and ‘‘Grocer- 
ies,’’ the former not reaching the highest 
point until November, and the latter not 
until December. For March, 1921, all 
eroups showed a decline of about 25 per 
cent. At that. time, ‘‘ Jute, Leather, ete.’’ 
were nearest to pre-war prices, with 
‘Agricultural Produce, ete.’? next. 
Building materials, which had fallen 
waveringly and only to a slight extent, 


AUGUST 1921 


were then the highest compared with 
pre-war prices, the index number being 
0,018, while the averages for 1913 and 
1914 were 1,128 and 1,081 respectively. 
The decrease shown in the retail prices 
of food and groceries was slight up to 
the month of March. 


Germany 


Retail prices and the cost of living in 
Germany have not fluctuated as widely 
during the last twelve months as have 
wholesale prices, but the net change has 
been an important one. 


Austria 
The Keonomic Review, London, Eng- 
land, prints in its issue of July 22, an 
index number of cost of living at Vienna, 
taken from the Oesterreichische Volks- 
wirt. This number, which for the first 


half year of 1914 was 161.15, reached 


for July, 1921, the very high level of 
14,363.05, indicating that prices in terms 
of the money in circulation were nearly 
90 times as high as before the war. 


Japan 

An article in the Daily Intelligence 
of the International Labour Office for 
July 12, comments on the fact that while 
the fall in wholesale prices in Japan had 
been considerable, there had not been 
a proportionate.fall in the retail prices 
of daily necessaries. It states that this 
was variously attributed to the number 
of middlemen, the consumers’ lack of or- 
ganization and to the fact that in some 
districts too great a number of stores 
were selling these articles. 

In an address on April 11, the presi- 
dent of the Bank of Japan called atten- 
tion to the fact that wholesale prices of 
goods for export had fallen more than 
those of goods for home consumption, 
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and took this to prove that the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer had not yet 
diminished. He predicted, however, 
that this would come about through the 
unemployment and decreases in wages 
which were bound to follow the slacken- 
ing of the export trade. 


United States 


Dun’s index of wholesale prices for 
August 1 showed a slight advance for 
the first time since May, 1920. The 
downward re-adjustment in metals con- 
tinued without interruption, but was 
offset by the higher prices for com- 
modities largely consumed. The rise is 
mainly in foodstuffs, while after many 
months of yielding the clothing group 
shows a slight recovery. 


It will be noted from the table that 
Bradstreet’s, Gibson’s, and the Annalist 
index numbers showed this advance in 
July. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United States shows the 
same figure (148) for July as for June. 
Farm products and foodstuffs were 
slightly higher than in June, while in 
all other groups decreases took place. 


The Bureau’s index number of retail 
prices of foods rose from 144 in June to 
148 in July, an increase of 2.7 per cent, 
the first rise since the general decrease 
in July, 1920. Potatoes rose 26 per cent; 
strictly fresh eggs, 20 per cent; butter, 
16 per cent; ham, 4 per cent; lard, 3 
per cent; oranges, 3 per cent. Other in- 
creases were slight. Sugar showed a de- 
cline of 9 per cent; cabbage, 8 per cent; 
plate beef, 6 per cent; Onions, 5 per 
eent; chuck. roast, 4 per cent; oleomar- — 
garine, 3 per cent while a number of ar- 
ticles fell in price about 1 or 2 per cent. 
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Country CANADA UNITED FeANCE Iraty |Switzrr- SPAIN Be.ieium | Hot- DEN- 
Kinepom LAND LAND MARK 
29 foods 21 foods 13 articles 21 Cost 12 12 29 Foods 
60 cities articles | of living} articles} articles articles 
Cost | Percent* |600towns| Chief | Paris | Towns Capitals} Towns 6 towns 
cities \ 
1900522. fen eee $ 5.48 74 SS Bane Tee eee Ae cil See eae eter areetcnel ester cies Eateuer Maa Tete ra erate 98) Tee enates 
90S RSs 5.95 80 Oy Wt ee eerie eRe ca Ra Om (noe Tee |r cn eee Pas All tete oyei nite OOrN (RI PeeIe sso 
ADIOS ete. 6.95 94 ieetaeh sl OUI et ionducdéabee 98.0e | 98.le |......... LIS 7 pho ete 
1913. 7.33 99 LOUGau yee. cit eee: LOOP GEER 102.0e ; 101.0e |......... 114 7as ee es 
1914—January 7.73 DOE a AIA cel Sateen Sta || uae supe ccs eit ete aval | ace oe ete | okek apat ane token ty oa ees mers L1G i eee 
JULY. ete 7.42 100 100 1004 | 1075 |........ 100c 106.9e | 106.0e | 100 |......... 100 
1915—January 7.97 107 118 11055) 1295" |e on. ce 107c 1075701) 11080 jes 128s easier 
July...... 7.80 105 132.5 | 1235d | 1288 |........ 119¢ 113.8e | 117.le | 166 148 128 
1916—January 8.28 112 145 1136) | 1439 |........ | 126c 11726ds)) 1IS84ddleen. see 153 el oes: 
Julyos. 8.46 114 161 1420bn | 138i eee ae ee 140c 120.3e | 123.4e | 363 170 146 
1917—Jaauary 10.27; = 138 187 1547b | 1401 |........ 148c 123760 4 0 20),.G0n eee TSG ce toss 
VUVens eae 11.62 157 204 18456) W971) oes ep _ 179¢ | 136.1e | 189.8e | 818 212 166 
1918—January 12.42 167 206 2120b)))''2056 Wl can. oe P1970: HeLa ade 149. 8d tl coe ee allots sete ee teltts aeerencte 
Duly sees 13.00 175 210 24466 | 2210 346.1 | 230¢ 161.8e | 172.8e | 1467 _|......... 187 
1919—January 13.78 186 230 2794b) 152665! |... 0..-- Ober Gd 1a h 78. Oe Il Gade a ance cee 186 
July. ce 13.27 186 209 Q897ON P28 TI wens sen 261c | 180.0e | 190.9e | 354 |......... 212 
1920—January...| 15.30 206 236 3204b | 3119 383.8 | 245¢ | 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251 
March....| 15.98 215 9335 oneness 3646 401.3 473 261 (TUR eee 
April 15.99 215 235 3802b | 3852 : 265 e Fi eecee cme 
May...... 16.65 224 D246 ern teen as 4069 : Vii tn ee iso 
ANA arinse 16. 84 227 258 3898b | 4006 : 275 253 
August. 16.42 221 PAYS To nla ire ee 4014 A DTA HUN we 3 
September.| 15.95 215 OBC Teak. see 4373 . JOO MEM tomacnees 
October 15.83 213 270 4519b | 4517 : | 270 la eaeye 
November.| 15.32 206 4) Tie eel 4577 BGO 1 Renee tic tat| Mame rer tes [lteter feral [Va Oe aang QBS cy leomscmnte 
December .| 14.84 200 7D aE nee ee 4657 BAB 2) ol See 2 al Ohne Caen Me Mie COMI a ti emcee Dh Sae clteatcettae: 
4921—January...| 14.48 195 STS peat ue 4404 541.6 eee Cee Oe eee 236 276 
ebruary 14.08 190 263 4303 4109 BAO Oe 2 les Reel [in Sie aedlis 4a ae ee lol Re cote D144 ele chachaererad 
March... 13.23 178 BO a ee ir 3854 BOAO) Verio eral Nene ceee lt cseree yall ccotiane Saere QO ean coer eee 
April. ...°. 12.68 171 238 Met ae 3522 Hi a So SMET IE Praca Ree MARE EIU cutis teh ay Sic Aces Ate 202) Perel ees ores 
Mayanenne 12.25 165 232 BB4D oe SEE De ORPRe WaT aR 2 Se ae tied | Nee A ee en 196440 eee: 
June...... 11.16 150 21S28 ee eee Pop IW dW ocsct tee ou ai] REO cic reveal ove catat ls cenell carob tale ee cer oy alas eee yell mee eee een 
Sulyee rate 10.98 148 Qe ones sobre. S292 AE eke atelte eo eteie 5. cl SHARD Bene he Lee, Bella te ERE Senet sl atte ee ned preteens 
Country Norway | SwEpEN | FIntanp |GreRmMany| Sovura New | Avsrra-| Inpta Unitep States | Mexico 
| Arica | ZEALAND| LIA 
Foods | 2larticles} Cost of | Costo’ | 18 foods | 59 foods | 49 foods 51 cities | Cost of 
living living groceries Living | Federal 
—|— ——' |__| ——_—__|_| Maszs- | District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods | » sfie® 
setts 


November. 
December... 
1921—January. ... 














303 1085.0 
294 1103.2 
283 1065 4 
262 1012.7 
253 1027 1 
248 1007.5 
saende Che 1012.4 
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* Per entage o” pri einJuly,1914 a Calculated ‘rom annual index number. 
e Average or April -Sentember. 


modities varies ‘rom time to time. 


d Average for October-March. 
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191.3 221.38 

215.56 
179.6 215.38 
175.6 193.77 
166.4 195.23 
164 Oy w\ ice occas 
16124), ee anc 





Ce ee OC ee 





b Quarter beginning in specified month. c Previous month 
g Average for year. 


hNumber of com- 
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4 
Country CANADA Unitep KINGpom FRANCE Iraty | Hotuanp| SwEpEN hens, 
FRICA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Boardof | Econ- | Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi | Central _ |Censue & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau of | Statistical] Statistics 
Générale Statistics! Office Office 
No. of commodities 271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period ...... 1890-1899, 1900-1909 1900 (1901-1905) 1867-1877 1913 {1901-19101 1901-1905| 1901-1910 1913 1914 
1890... 382.558 (22 BLOsSIF 2, ae 103.3 102.2 RTE Rl sexs ARE Beate eee feat Res cel kd CAEYEES cred Ae Iara ea Be Je paee See Fc 
A805 re acct: O52 Gian sent akc 90.7 87.6 Go Wl iccrtets emit ines te Berd nits sho etilletete wbierelore heae cies Cals Mey aa eae 
1900 See ee LOST 2 lec oer. 100.0 110.5 COWIE lee eieteve, ete lctetroce eats Ie eh terete ot ee Ceo cit as soar U nate ea aartee 
1005. Sere. LISES ee ea 97.6 103.3 Cb ie POR Po es pA Ties bad tee UIE 1 be, Bi a PN DD 
ISOS ASG sce. S280 it OA 108.8 113.3 Ce en Se ea 1 (UE) Fe ae reas he fete og | een tem inc Fs 
1913. 26 5tests: REGS Millerhis Bee 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 LOO A RAEN ee 
1914— January 136.5 L205 OR ee 119.0 83). Oa ltieerctcms. 115.4 128); Carlee sere vltcereaistcccts 1000 
ULV! eek os 134.6 120.0 117.24 116.6 S24 a eee aeclicc eee nice. 115.6 121.a TG.@5 Soe er 
1915—January 138 Ora soe ele eR eee 3 136.5 06.4 FT clesctees'ss 143.9 bE D147 (Ca esses Boil ee eee 1109 
ULV 2 Sk oaes 15052 es eee 143.9a ; 149.1 LOGSEn coc. 163.7 164.4 170a M46 G5 eve totes 
1916—January HUQ ity tate hes Bike ee 174.5 123.6 See aM We 232 Saal cade Be es Pa 1229 
Ul ysoi yee TSO: Ome reer as 186.5 191.1 VE LU Sie Ae eis cre 210.6 242.8 266a BS564 iliseng cuss 
1917—January POL h LA wey Sa eel Fe cl ira 225.1 1693 oes eau 249.2 ZOOEOMM AS asec lis a tecuoais 1470 
uly JZ NEY (Oe Rete 243.0 254.4 L7G. Oe oe ee 309.8 383.3 340a VT a bee Eee 
1918—January 258.1 PPAR AT (lal a pee 262.9 18652 gece seo. 361.6 ASU Gy Wetse stice esters tees 1663 
Ulysse aoe. 284.0 248.3 269.40 | 278.5 NOS Digg (Peco cs 389.9 540.6 454a $39Q) (ul sceicees 
1919—January 286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 W908 Tia fiteee tous 401.8 29 all Seer aaee 369 1799 
Uly ae ee 294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 206.4 / 9) 2082.83 8: 456.6 456.6 349a 320 1831 
1920—January. 338.4 280.8 356.6 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 634.7 334 319 2360 
Apnil.n:. 35. 353.1 295.2 374.4 374.2 266.1 352.9 679.2 855.7 338 354 2500 
Mayes. 5 356.6 298.3 371.8 372.7 260.0 347.8 635.9 830.3 339 SEL) oe oes. ‘ 
July oss. 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 772.4 343 363 2608 
September 326.6 264.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 318.2 607.7 832.2 328 SOQ Geert oe 
October 317.6 242.1 377.5 326.0 239.9 305.5 581.5 834.3 323 346 2563 
November..| 304.2 233.1 364.4 299.7 223.8 269.5 532.0 829.1 297 Sola mee ene 
December..| 290.5 221.6 352.2 269.3 207.2 251.2 502.6 800.6 266 IY A bowed teeta aa 
1921—January....| 281.3 PAV IN SP Ris BMA Ar: 255.3 197.2 228.9 A700 loose eae 243 267 2064 
ebruary 270.1 197, Sie lie wack oss 235.8 183.0 211.1 436.34 lineout oe 229 250 Peancraaiene eis 
March..... 263.1 19050 ine kostetvcte 231.7 177.2 203.4 SIG Gin eres enews Deby (men WER eS clears 
Apriie 253.7 18654 aeons 224.0 169.8 198.2 Ao ieee tac crale ee atieiees PA all ses aB by ai 
May 22... 247.3 TG) SUN acute a ae 223.2 162.2 193.3 SLOSO MA neon ss ncuanete a JAS: Ao NS Wee ects 
June....... 42.6 AG ORS oe leectecets ce 218.6 155.8 186.7 SUR OR ls ormecoraterg a! |ecale clr s een MRR st cuore need teens au ename 
ANFUN A, ates 6 VB) | CAPAC ACLS PEIN Seen heb ROTC DO een cE ernie ee oh oe OAT SAL! Le Seat So RaLe ali eee TG RON aay setae De WA ae 
Country Eaypr New | Ausrra-| Inpia JAPAN Unitep States 
ZEALAND LIA . 
Authority Govern- |Common-; Dept.of | Bank | Bureah | Federal Adin } 
Dept. ment wealth of of of Labour| Reserve | Annalist Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statis- | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics) Japan | Statistics) Board street 
tics iclan clan 
No. of commodities 7 ON te ee ae 92 75 56 328 90 25 | 96 200 22 
1911 |July, 1914'Oct., 1900 1913 AGUS (ESOO— VSO Oho ciclusye fa haat ersesevers epee cto ee 
TOSS raise ee ae SSUDo vein a: S LOOT 22 ees a 90.876 43.4 
COO aD sees sis cbicos UE Ue aa ee ee 94.604 6.4346 81.251 42.0 
SO re ies se el La ae chet Sls Tepito es eee. 99.388 7.8839 93.355 44.2 
OL Omir et eereeceretersil clan ten creie acs HEY (Ge ae etns 110.652 8.0987 99.315 47.3 
LOOS eer caee coe cee STV ie Satta aM a ah 137.172 8.9981 | 121.301 59.3 
TOSS!) yaa, Sere 13252 100 100 139.980 9.2076 | 118.576 | 58.1 
LOSOD IM RR re Reo tae LOO Wena 142.452 8.8857 | 124.528 58.2 
July 1185) 100 126.3a LOO Wiatlbee. rack 144.879 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
1915—January....!.....:... 1323b POSTON eee a eeallistne ars cits 99) Bale tteta ge 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
July 22 2.).\) 1020 1403b LB 22D wt a ne eel 127.84 LO Le ie oes ae 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 64.4 
1916—January....)......... 14506 S02 UE eee ito ee. Osler cae 153.68 10.9163 | .37.666 65.6 
WY epee vee 124a 1593b LSODD leer ee 154.9a VAR its RL, ela ea oa 170.11 11.5294 | 175.142 71.9 
1917—January....]......... 1684b ASP det ol Sy a A A A tay LSE Hate 208.88 13.7277 | 169.562 87.4 
AVI NES oy cholo 168a 18946 ji Male ARES asd 196.4a eV pal” PA ee eval § ~ 265.61 16.0680 | 211.950 116.4 
1918—January. -..|...)..... 1677 USS TOs Wes. see Alor os aks TBS Ge Bier art 278.696 | 17.9366 | 222.175 138.9: 
MUNY Sta erst 2074 1808 1954). | AU... ee 259.0 TOS Ute eS hon 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 123.3 
1919—January.y.cciescoe snes 1888 OSD cilia gee oe 283.2 203 195 299.142 | 18.5848 ) 230.146 119.7 
RUA Vetavercictas 225a 1788 QOOSae Mee see cs 326.8 219 211 313.647 | 18.8964 | 227.973 127.9 
1920—January 318 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
Drilee. a 308 2153 2478 200 397.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
Mayeaee ee 293 2167 2567 210 359.7 272 264 321.898 | 20.7341 | 263.332 155.4 
Julyaeeeee 283 2262 2671 209 316.6 262 250 307.680 | 19.3528 | 260.414 141.9 
September 299 2267 2618 208 305.0 242 226 267.657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 118.5 
October 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 106.9 
November 287 2247 2371 194 292.7 207 190 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 95.7 
¢ December..|} 238 2249 2245 180 271.9 189 173 204.769 | 13.6263 | 211.628 86.0 
1921—January....|......... 2233 2233 178 265.8 178 163 195.647 | 12.6631 | 198.600 81.9 
Bebraarys 4] sctac compas fee eee 2190 174 258.0 167 154 186.939 | 12.3689 | 185.822 78.8 
Marcher © | ice ce soll eee ie. 2008 175 252.5 162 150 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181.921 80.8 
ADT sik. iil é\a os Serene ae Rae es tak 183 Qo leat 154 143 191.511 | 11.3749 | 174.404 75.1 
Oe SOR renege Seiad seg ha ate ciel Pay a Roan a Met os oa Saleh 252.4 151 142 171.755 | 10.8208 | 166.658 73.0 
JUNG. cbs a ote: shat atl Rete te ine aiall US fatale euch srs. o5 fod she, Gre; aver shar] aE et tosteinlay S 148 139 163.821 | 10.6169 | 165.995 69.6 
JIC se I ate ebioe dlL eleonsh abd ial Me hai et Nk ae a ile Se aa TAO Fe eee eiee ae 167.719 | 10.7284 ) 159.833 71.6 





a Average for year. 6 Quarter beginning in specified month. ¢. 230 commodities, 1890-1900: 272, 1910-1914: 371, 1915-1921. . 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1921 


THE Department has received reports 

of 216 fatal industrial accidents that 
occurred during the second quarter of 
1921. (Information has also been re- 
ceived of 8 additional fatalities that. oc- 
curred during the previous quarter 
making a total of 204 fatal industrial 
accidents during the first quarter of 
1921). Of the fatalities during the 
second quarter 70 occurred in April, 
85 in May and 61 in June, while in the 
corresponding quarter of 1920 there were 


80 reported for April, 79 for May and 
99 for June. The distribution of ac- 
cidents according to industries showed 
40 in the lumbering industry, 37 in 
building and construction industries, 30 
in the steam railway service, and 29 in 
the mines, smelters and quarries. 

The following statement does not ne- 
cessarily include all the fatal industrial 
accidents that may have occurred, but 
it has been prepared from information 
received from all sources available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921. 























Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of Fatality. 
Ud 
MetTats, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCE8S— 
Employee at car shop...........-- Bridgeburs Ontempaere Apr. 6] 63 |Car backed while adjusting air brakes. 
Helper atte iin riysiucuccuel emer teiheeees Delona; Ontascicm sevens 23) +51 = jElectrocuted. 
Conductor at steel plant........... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....|May 1} 35 |Explosion—burns. 
Boilermakers ic ycc.cnn. emanate Yarmouth, N.S...... ‘...] “S 14) 18 |Kerosene explosion. 
Bolt: citeter wae tee ei nestle Homfray Channel, B.C..| ‘' 30) 38 |Struck by falling tree. 
iBallerigperator.ss ce eee eles New Westminster, B.C..|June 28} 17 |Caught in machinery. 
Foops, ToBacco anp Liquors— 
Pleetricianvatid airyc &.i <<. atosetorek Qoronto@nte.. woe e ee. May 4] 50 |Electrocuted. 
ioader atiace plantiywies «os meme ee North Bay, Ont..29) sen “ 28} 48 |Struck by falling block of ice. 
CLOTHING AND LAUNDERING— 
Labourer with glove factory........ Pembroke, Ont......... June) 28) eee Run over by auto. 
f 
TEXTILES, CORDAGE AND CarRPETS— 
Wiorkmilannd. opments rane ceeds Owen Sound, Ont....... Mayes Lila. utie Electrocuted. 
Hlaxiscutebertmcwen.c eects eee a St. Marys, (Ont me eee June 17; 47 |Caught in machine. 
\ 
Pup, PAPER AND FIBRE— ' 
Employee at paper plant.......... Three Rivers, Que...... April 6] 35 {Struck by falling log. 
Millwright at paper plant......... \Fort William, Ont.......| “‘ 25} 38 |Electrocuted. 
Electrician at paper plant......... \Ottawa, Ont... 02.0600 May 1| 36 {Electric burns. 
WooDWORKING AND FURNITURE— une 
Employee at bedding factory....... Edmonton, Alta........ Agoril Ge terntane Caught in belting. 
Employee at box factory.......... Calgary, Alta....... “14; 17 |Hand caught in knives of machine— 
shock. 
Slate framer at billiard factory...... Toronto, Ont......06045 May 6) 52 (Struck by board. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. Age. Cause of fatality. 





Cuay, GuAss AND STONE— 

















Employee at stone plant.........../Montreal, Que..........|April 30) 34 |Electrocuted; picked up broken end of 
live wire. 
Employee at cement works........ Montreal, Quey cad oe. May 4} 28 |Struck by falling motor; pulley hook 
gave way. 
Brakeman at cement works ....... Belleville; Ont... esas oi 5; 18 |Crushed while coupling. 
StONG: CEUSHOIIAE c slaeles ee es te North Sydney, NS.. Fie tte (0) OR We Struck by fly wheel of stone crusher. 
Paints, O1Ls, CHEMICALS AND E;xPLo- 
SIVES— 
Employee at cartridge plant....... Brownsburg, Que......./April 18) 35 |Explosion of fulminate of mercury. 
| 
Stram Rartway SERVICE— 
Heal ourer td. ce Syste PER ART atthe Fort William, Ont...... AD TIAD a erate. Caught in shafting. 
SeCtlONGOLEM ANS. fae ce et wuts abe Geodwood, Onti. c. osu ~o liters alee Fell on bar which pierced body. 
Sectionmans). kin Hee EN Gilmore Onitisccn ane ee SURE Wien Struck by engine. 
AR WU ab cakeN Oy) Se AEN BY lr iis he eee AUST ALA CharlotéewN. Baie. ye os 6} 52 |Jammed between car and shed. 
Steward sets cA dee Rey care St. Thomas, Ont. oo.) “12; 29 |Crushed between stop block and car. 
Ingpector’....ledsdo eee tale, Fort Erie, Ont..........} ‘ 13} 60 |Run over by train.. 
IMS HECTOR <5 «hs es a en Ge EE: WhindsoryOntite. tin “ 25) = ....|Sumped off moving cars. 
Eimgineer ol os. isnt noe aoe era Near Chinook, Alta.....| “ Cilia tase Collision. 
HN GINCEE? 1: thas So: ee te ee Palmerston, Ont......../ ‘ 18} 43 |Crushed between wheel centre and side 
rod of engine. 
RIOTING E cis cvs eins is a St. Hyacinthe, Que...... “28! 55. |Fall from footboard of engine. 
Brakem ane. sna ee Oe eae LEEW SUL OS oh rik paren Ae G aD Sold eee Ree Yh Fall from train. 
Assistant Roadmaster...../.....°. Cotenade Sub., Alta, : 0h a26neunn - Derailment of gasoline speeder. 
Section foreman... 244 2 one ee Sidarisidine ws-Crus ware May Bile ate Fall from gasoline speeder. 
SEC HOMPOFEMIANG a. soe eee eee Caronasask tia eons, eeu a 2) 47 |Struck by engine. 
SCULLOMMONFCIMATICNE) Cunha aon St. Jerome, Que.........| ‘ 31] 33 |Run-over by crane car. 
IRONS TIN. 4.3 seth esa chine, ora ee Oe HotandsOntes, . chase hae Py PAM EN RL Struck by train. 
IBPAKENNVATI GS, & » shrine ce eee ee PombeAnne: Ontis, 64. ss 5; 19 |Crushed between cars. 
BS Ta OC TIATT Oe. hoe Satay Athos atleee eee ee Reginay casket. eos ous “ 16} 32 |Fall—run over. 
Brakennam.| atuaces tentattcnis carer eee Mitehell Ont.) ihc. AT. 83) ..\Struck by ear. 
Brakement(2)iepie te, oh teers faa ‘Lasalle, Que.........:..]. ‘* . 29/29—32)Derailment. 
Patrolman 94. Pre osaictas ate Mee Near Seddell, B.C.......| ‘ 21] 30 |Engine struck speeder. 
PAIN TIVAM Als sides sy bolero, A Pe tees Kitchener and Waterloo 
SidimowtOnt oan. ce RO ee tere Fall from train. 
Him ployee variant atthe as Montreal, Que..........| ‘‘ 30) 40 {Struck by trian in attempt to save boy 
Wm ployee na css Ane See iPontebiope: Ont. cme ooo Une ee ellie eee Derailment. 
UIP OIA IA Meese 4 shee euh one atirerace. SE Sherkston, Ont......... - 4| 40 |Derailment. 
UP OTIRATIS Chath soa e Mth ateh eos La ee Bridgcourg, Ontatsaccn: 3 4; 40 |Derailment. 
PAY SIVA) yop ps cc AOL ee eS oe Muncoty Ouelny aan one ERK 1 Ogee shih Struck by train. 
Leste ceva ha Nae apne MWR en ee ocr tonne bee vacd Si Henrl Que ia. .ci ee Uebel Struck bytrain: 
Bngineen,..\../ etree ee ee Kylemore, Sask.........] ‘‘ 14| 31 |Engine overturned. 


EvLecrric Raibways— 
Brakeman with power commission. ./Stamford, Ont........../April 7/...... Fell under cars. 
POlCTMATIN 5.5 ee oe Ca oe oe EN Preston mor tenis Ween May 30] 31 —/Fell from freight train. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRANSPORT— 





Orlematiclevaton pare aes Meroe PoxtpArthury Ontaa eer April 4! 23 /Clothing caught in machinery. 

Elevator employee................ Castor: fAlitay iss teases SAC 2O WoT: Smothered—caught in hopper. 

Teamster at gas works............ SherkstonyOntidy soe 2 5| 37 |Struck by whiffletree. 

Driveror cosliwacony...:.. ace Montreal, Que........../May 10) 18 {Fall from shaft of wagon. 

Stationary engineer....40) Aus sen MOucvecn@ucwn. dance 19} 30 |Fall from coal conveyor. 

Teamster with brick company...... orontomOnt:. .04 sass June 17| 30 |Fall from wagon. 
NAviGATION— . 

Deckhang ......4.,4fcrereeeee Woe eee Sarnia, Ont eerioas..1 INE ait 3 eran ete Fell from gang plank. 

IDeckhand. 25, siecle oh, bs ee ae FRorontomOnte\.. tte foes 7| 28 |Drowned. 

Ship sticools:. ili) a ee Ae, eee WODOUTE HONEA) eno 18} 36 |Drowned. 

Shipsisteward.s srt izasetd ware teres Miontrealw@ ues scnoskdiae|s os senheo le aewae Drowned—fell when boarding ship. 





Diver with towing company........ Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....{jJume ..]...... (No particulars). 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Date 
Mines, SMELTERS AND QUARRIES— 4 
COPIPDE DOME. she seleen Nes ive ile Rag Lethbridge, Alta........ April 
EVO GT kN See a eae Me te lS a Sprme halls Nis ee serine 
VERT OTE he 2, Cabehae nl Fe ali Oe ata Chienecto, NiS#e..... a 
VEY TA eaNye 6 cyte a Sie eee: BAe Saeeaa StellartonwiNiS? 4 a. Nees 
Lu buavehem gle weenie RP Die eer ke Prey gente or Con New Glascow, NiS..0.. 3). 
Chamrunmencae jaar on ee kad Stellartom, NGS: ae eee een os 
VIN eT Sea) she Sea tal ae lnc ane ea Dominion No. 10, N.S...| “ 
VETTOC DER Gh RS es he ieee Plairmores Alsat ae. ei: i 
VERS) fOYS Cech aR GB AS MLR e ay lesa ey IS. 3 AB aachemnGalsP OL otneyiat wa ee be * 
WY CHET KOue NAIA MING eh tls el Oty Regie site he JoltettEMm@ Wee AR bs can ag 
NY inaySio MAR Ne ee ee MIR a ES i CobaltOnta,. ehene .c * 
IDET VET LD GLA A! rt eam la, ao Hea eee ene Comoxps Caen. tee “4 
oremamiat dative, task ae eee Edwardsburg, Ont...... * 
Wiorkiman at mincanlra as ae eee Copalt. ROniowee ei. ee May 
HORE CTA Rite aie en eee eg es Bellevue pAltaee.® oe aol e 
SuULacemantwieuic pape aebebh Pateeeaiee Sydney Mines, N.S..... iz 
INCOM Hee Rictatie a PRAM ENC mar iy Sys TEEN Cass Givais Cu ae nase ir 
WC OAGEM AS car vet etaciaih wera ede ecm cnee tone onence: BINS toed caneaell meng 
ING aes eine pecs ee AAs DRS es Re UP R Rat IAM NS? Ty Champions Alte jeasaae i 

St INS BW YES te RE Rly oN an Teed VON Seka Ute Thetford Mines, Que....|June 
SVIGGI, Ais ee 2 Re Nie es ae ae een Ae Blairmore, Alta........ i 
Helperiat mined 4. tigre sae ties Northpimes; Ontsee. cue a 
MachimeUminen po. peiibekoeeaeeee Sclaumiuaeiie ny Ontie erg alae 
DY GB aera eet tage 9th WN IIRL! DAP Ee SB Caledonia Mines, N.S...| ‘ 
DVT O Ty hiss Rees lilacs pete cote co-opt ese Rn New Waterford. N.S....| “ 
IN Tiga G10) \ hen, sae ae he ae Eldon iWitiage. Wight el lob 
INTE Tey aay LAP aL AOL See Raga OA Nae cya al INOROdMianesiB'© foo a yo) ae 

BuILDING AND ConsTRUCTION— 

DASE s Nel pers tras eli melee Wate Ie Stamitorda Ont). aoe, sae Acor il 
EDTA sow clertasks Meeeames Seu aT EL ae Stamiiond HOntie se he 
MEA OOUTODT IA ee Lehre ,..3 Reema YEE Stamtond. (Ont... a senveee % 
SC ANCIY 2. Punch ae ee eae Ee StamfondmOnt - a. see 2 
AMMO cinetsy SUN Ec: Rp sea Meet ea ne Niagara Falls, Ont...... ‘ 
Wlacksnnithy cise & oy Auden eae Newman Brook, N.B...| “ 
Tha OURGT: tc cuca chal yh cd cckeasee Mae Kapuskasing, Ont...... i) 
OM WORKER: jeep dsG ek die Ribs eee ImperoyalaiNie.7. 4.25. * 
NIG ONY Pep 2c r.3) hoy Ras tale pee HamuiltonpOnts <4: bea: 
Wronkimanien se bee Mie Be he hone Three Rivers, Que...... 9 
Wo rkanaram Ons ie tiny Ma ies ara eet gen a Matheson? Ont... ¥... da. te 
IDlesester one med eer abate, atiyrecuuc ili cna RorontoeyOntaeat. nee i 
Bricklayer mmn etn. di suas yal | a CornivallO niiedee se i 
PP aTGeN eit een ear le ike ee A. om Montreal, Que..........|May 
(Pairiter taser er AU wah eens tee! Sty Jonna yams cei: a 
LER FOOL OME RAS, Oe & Fe OR ee eet we Bee Bathurstqen Beet. ques rs 
Elechmeian ancien ce ay aren eee: North Vancouver, B.C...| ““‘ 
WA OUTEr Reus Re rant nee eens ors Regina, Sask. fo0)....< i 
al ounre revs eas occas he ee ee, Galt: Ont Seeo kak 7 
LL abOureieuaie touts ata eee Connaught Tunnel, B.C.| ‘* 
Fim ployeeus nett veg dtapici co cree eae SiamrordwO nt eee. i 
Contractor... ae ee Hortelirie nOnts: ae paces) wel 
Pailevdriviethy. avenecie cy sei be epannooee Sumas PrairniesBi Ch... .. 
Signalmeranshal Guernica eee eee eee MontrealyQuel. ick eassal? 
La DDULerine ee aaa ton Ha Ade Stamford lOntyael nis | hcve ig 
Dockutorema tae ee Aes eee StwkhomassOnt ces. alae 
DAD OUTST NS pier cus Gite Gia ees a Oe North Sydney, N.S...... ed 
Railway labourers ee. ee IMontiont uct Querscs. a aan 
OLN (2) Sees aOR ESEE ETE 2, a Beene SVEN yh Stamfordy Onesie bys... June 
MS CAlOT Riss tis csc ter aa teks et ie eg pe Ses mMLOLde Onis: tary vevseul a me: 
Pama DO rak ik cicslbo rca feta cele hana Miontreali@ wenn wel ete 
Carpenters faced aviation tasicien Ibeasicde Ome. Mystetaccns 0s ‘ 
Carpenter a2... 35 on. pebaleee ae Stamiord, Ontemer.. sas 





Cause. of fatality. 


Run over by coal cars. 

Fall of coal. 

Shot explosion. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of coal. 

Suffocated by gas, 
coal. 


following fall of 


40—46] Fall of stone. 


Over 


ROE Cl ho wa 








Fall of coal. 

Crushed under muck. 
Hlectrocuted. 

Struck by runaway car. 


Struck by descending trip. 
Blast explosion. 
Fell down shaft. 


Crushed between cars. 
Struck by descending hoist. 
Crushed by fall of roof. 
Crushed by fall of coal. 


Struck by car. (Died June 24.) 
Fall of rock and timber in tunnel. 


Full of coal. 
Crushed under rock. 
Explosion. 

Fell on pick. 

Fall of coal. 


Drowned. 
Fall of rock. 


Fell from top of steam shovel. 

Fall of rock. 

Fell from ear. ‘ 

Struck by jack handle. 

Rail sprung forcing wrench into lung. 
Dynamite explosion. 

Drowned. 

Explosion of acid tank. 

Struck by falling pipe. 

Electrocuted. \ 
Struck by falling plank. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Fall of scaffold. 

Fell from ladder. 

Rope used as support broke, causing fall 
Electrocuted. 

Struck by falling plank, 
Hlectrocuted-shock due to faulty wire. 
Fell from bridge. 

Struck by rock from roof. 

Derailment of speeder. 


. |Electrocuted. 


Drowned. 

Struck by descending hoist. 
Crushed under bucket. 
Ruptured when lifting load. 
Caught in belt. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by stone. 

Fall of rock. 

Asphyxiated by gas while in cellar. 
Burned while lighting fire. 
Fell into canal. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921—Continued. 
Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. Age Cause of Fatality. 
Over 
Pan Ger a ictico, Sew eh eM re Te Flespeler, Oty, 20 ony.) 2 “ 21) 21 |Hand cut by broken glass from window. 
Carpenterih 4. a: eee ee is Amherstburg, Ont....... alas 2-39 cama oi Fell from scaffold. 
Labourers dr eee ee SEs ptamiord + Ontemewe. oak | “22! .27 |Caught in machine. 
‘Teamster, oe ene © sea Mee eS, Johnstown, Onto .) 80) eTU Be ruck by train. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION—Con. ni 
¥ | 
LUMBERING— Over 
Saywilnil tawion kena snses ae se ine ae Evansburg, Alta........;April 9! 21 (|Struck head on saw. 
Horemant: 4 4.: sa id Oe ee Hawkesbury, Ont.......; ‘ 12] ° 3 Rammed by cart shaft. 
Elin ante AAR Ros eee ane i Seigas)N®B. deh. oh — “ 15} 69 |Clothing caught on machinery. 
NBYORARET yale <a Se BO Cae on Ok eae a Knox Bay) BiG vin 2, SE uO) (OCW Leal ot. by falling tree. 
LOS SER Wake aL ARN eos = NE Campbell River, B:C....). “ 28] 35. |Struck by falling tree. 
Oe ree reas. hte ei GOP, ett ee ee Ruban River, Que..... “ ~~ 30) 35  |Drowned. 
Babourerort, NG se tee ate & pelt 2 Massey Bay, Ont...... “ 20/ 19 |Drowned. 
River CELViermete Ae SMe setae yy Chippewa River, Ont....| ‘ 23) 37 Explosion—struck by flying timber. 
Risvomdrivver :) 9 AOSy el - Jocko River, Ont...... te Reel o Bae Drowned. 
IRINEIPOHARVIED 6 aig & ce Ce ee Garden River, Ont..... “ 30] 20 |Drowned. 
Awa lowOEKere dee as vga Gee hie Crows (Nesta One May 4| 40 /Clothing caught in saw. 
JEW ora cba idence) § NU ease ms eo ge ee a Tomiko River, Ont..... He Gla ans Drowned. 
JEGKAEDA CUP Ome, ae MOE nee Se TE T+ Wicksteed Lake, Ont....|  “ 6} 45 |Drowned. 
Over 
Miu lingaie bin. 0e aka, BEAR Ue Sea, BUR wer 7 B.Cy tele. 5 ice SREP TA oe Crushed—carriage started inadver- 
tently. 
NGOS RET SA fave he cat ares ee Sechett Inlet, B.C..... ‘ 10} 40. |Crushed by tree. 
Logger. i) eae ee 2 eee Ree). Burrard Inlet, B.C......} ‘ 17] 43  |Drowned while working on boom. 
Hea Dour Crank 2 sare. <r ae ee ee poe Midland: Ont: yy er: “ 12) 69 |Fall—head struck against bin. 
Booming yy a Aue ae ee er oe HT, Missions. 2 hue ss “f 12} 18 |Fell from trestle into scow. 
LiOadeT eae NEL ts Dior et  T hy hu i) isslowmlarels-G. pea ean op at 13; 44 |Struck by rolling log. 
Woodsman 4. '5 5s reeete lek uate Waictoria Wor, Nib se 0: ita 16} 29 /|Boat caught in whirlpool—drowned. 
Riveridriversi(2) ens ae eee Sos ake White River, Ont....... i vigare PA eee Drowned. 
River drivers (Ot WOM he oth Ae eles Wicklow! River, Ont...) s ireole) a8 Drowned. 
RiversGrivers 22 is. ae ae ees ‘Brule, Lake, Ontis: <0" a M28 45" Drowned: 
River driver, 1 OL0 i Ta An ee 1h Bull River, B.C... A>. {eae ae 187" Drowned: 
WOR CET eee ren ict Se TR: Bitsstield Ne Be aac | “ 28) 37 |Struck by falling tree. 
TMD erIM An AS IRGy eee en Ny Hnderbyy BiCHWIn = 2. | “ 21) 28 |Drowned—fell from log. 
WWKOOCLS TIM TI ye th ents, aaa ces tre Ae North Co; NBi gs...) “291. 28° Struck by falling tree. 
CRLDOUURI Yc cucu sors» seen ede SOR Marmora, Ont........../June 2} 39 |Caught in shafting. 
OE CCT Hs Gaeta. tek. Ae RN Oe eee iINimkishvlalke BiCay =. lin of 8; 27 |Struck by falling branch. 
: Over 
MONO ETA AC KOR mean eisai ea ents ce Bellevue, Alta...... . “ 8| 21 |Prop caught—crushed by moving cars. 
SiOMaIMAmirs,./ oie ket a eee NY Headquarters, B.C..... Pies’ 13, 19 /|Struck by falling tree. 
LOP CST ia ce REE: 9, BORE Midway, BC... 6 ose 2 BV ORIN Crashed by logs. 
PGRUOIGVEC SO An tht Pe eS OttawanOntsre cae. keee | LOOM NIG Drowned; slipped from boom. 
DNCATISTCIS REAM 25 aS <0, (eo P eS cy ances Alderorove, BiCayune “10! 27 {Struck by piling from load. 
IBUcCkeemtrr ter ete eer toe ene nook Bays ds. © ssn eee BY US | aaeane Struck by falling limb. 
Hetlereyyey s Ge Sei ys od hts Gata, Campi, Comox b.©.. 50° LBs eaten Struck by falling limb. 
Ja bouneta tine wa eas eee Wasach Ont se “ 18} 24 |Drowned. 
DAWMMLL WORKET > ics chs a ten ae Pogamising, Ont....... dg PA ne Drowned. 
Sawmoilliwvoriertes, tates eloese aed. New Dundee, Ont....... “ 28} +20 +|Pinned under logs. 
Pusuic UtTinitins— 
TUPI ORY cok Re ope ee OU mean ae Montreal, Que... 5.3... April 6] 28 | |Electrocuted. 
eta ma 2 BY tet a og eo Millsonbure; Ont. o...: “* 28) «+21 ~~+|Hlectric burns. 
Rabouren yor: eho. ake Laie: Weston, iOntarmaetore ae May 18} 19 |Crushed finger—infection. 
Machine helperi’. ites ol Vics huss Stanitord,.Ontss oh... os ““ 22) +34 |Crushed under truck. 
Power house operator............. Hointe di: Bois, Quess.. 0): 5. 26ln4 «ss Burned by arc; pulled wrong switch. 
EL el per epee eit oteewse el ee es Stratiord, ntyes see. “ 27) +20 |Electrocuted. 
LER EN ek, Cee On ae tu Niue tine vod: «| Sectobye 27 hemo Fall from pole. 
iM emi an \ SV, cee Pee iekder: ita ingersollOnt. woe aso: June 1] 20 /|Electrocuted. 
inemans .~ «tease eee i ee Monprealt Quesaen om seals: 4) 50 |Electrocuted. 
a UshaYerect hoe RE Boe oe nes eT ee St. Catharines, Ont.....!| “ 24] 30 |Electrocuted. 
Panerai st... . tea eee ao Windsor, Ont...........| ‘“ 28! 30 |Electrocuted. 
UMP els 5): Be ohne ne ae eee Stratiords Ont.aceek. 2. “f 9} 32 |Fall of rock. 
mi shen.t.§ has, ..cee Cae eee Fort William, Ont....... “ 13} 45  |Electrocuted. 
MAD OUR Dart. suc oe eee Stamtords yOnt:.......-. “ 17} 30 |Electrocuted. 
Plectrician, (, ..idijdies Sees bene Montrose, Ont...... eas) Neen) CLC O eels lectrocuveds 
VATE OITA ate AP Ae st oid scarce «eee Mitchell Onto vee. . + a DLS .|EHlectrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry. 


en ne 


Pusuic AND Municipan EmMpPuLoy- 
MENT— 

Civic employee 

Highway foreman 

Municipal foreman 

Prison guard 

Stone blaster 


aie tote) hia uel fet ee riL el iofinhisl af to) wks 


atte) witlatth: ote y-p' rehie( out, 'eeice) ao Ge! cof eee) eine 





Dieiiere Wee) 01 6 0. 9) (0rKe) Aww se) (el Le: 


AGRICULTURE— 
Farmer 
Farmer 


ti eia ve: ce oi ey eel i Oye Gaile be Wee) ake pede as er Moe 


ie dae Ket we vepte) kay 3 eee ly Pe) oie) Hate! ter tw in) e198 Te ld is 


FisHING AND HuUNTING— 
Fisherman 
Fishermen, (2) 
Fisherman 


Seal She Oe we Vokes} isis Ue. whet rena)» areas 


MisceLuANEeous TRADES— 
Well digger 
Well digger 
Labourer 
Watchman 
Labourer 


MAD OURCE Ri deisaiae So ene eign asters 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Ship painter 
Superintendent 
Millman 
Mill employee 


Mlectrichhelpencas sae. iat olin tele ns 
Hlectrician 
House superintendent 
Workman at power house of hotel... 
Labourer 


UR bisleeie ‘aia tei lols! (0b -feterp. wVememny ey pew ge 





seer ‘wv, (8, 10)\e..d. 0 10! ie Mbnoue pel = te uegMeee Renal ie 





Locality. Date. 
Woodstock, Ont........ April 2 
ArdtreavOnts i ces ue ae May , 25 
Kingston mOntaens. oe oe June 4 
Burwash’ Harm, Ont...o.|) 8 LS 
Dixon'siCorners; Ontl.. see eo 
Brockville; Ont.. kaocu: April 1 
Sellcimlomioe sll tenis ease June 18 
French River, P.E.I...../April 22 
Rusticos2 Halind. 1 tee Maye 2 
Ogden Channel, B.C.....|June 24 
Grayson, Sask:......... April 18 
Wolesley, Sask......... ae ees 
Miontredin Qucheseinc etsy cic Pray ved 
Werduniy Ques «a2 s ee QS 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, 

Ques mek ate ee eal May 3 
Dominion Park, Lachine, 

Quer: Meas cse kee ea ail 
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N. E. River, Halifax, N. 
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Cause of fatality. | 


Sewer caved in. 

Struck by automobile. 

Struck by wagon tongue. 

Struck by pulley. 

Premature explosion of dynamite. 


Fell from wagon. 


.|Horses ran away. 


15 


Knocked overboard by boom. 


62—28| Drowned, caught in squall. 


35 


Te TN 4 eo 





ooh ele ue: (5 he 


Explosion of gas boat. 


Asphyxiated. 

Dynamite explosion. 

Struck by falling pipe. 

Electrocuted; picked up a telephone 
wire. 

Clothing caught on shaft. 


Caught between drum and pull roll. 

Head crushed by engine of tractor. 

Caught in elevator. 

Fell from scaffold—drowned. 

Crushed by falling pan. 

Caught in shaft. 

Struck by board which caught in car- 
riage. 

Struck by falling plank. 


Electrocuted. 
Caught in shaft. 
Boiler explosion. 


Drowned. 
Struck by wire; infection. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1921. 





Trade or Industry. 


Mechanic at chemical works 
Woodsman 
Engineer 
Fireman 
Railroad labourer 
Railroad labourer 
Logger 
Municipal labourer....... 
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Locality. Date. 
Mongtord) Ong e yi seit Jan. 28 
Madawaska Co., N.B....|Feb. 9 
Stamrord, Ont... eae eyey22 
Wucerne, ei Cann. susan Souk 24. 
Rainy River, Ont....... Marae 
Bridgeburg, Ont..:..... SAG 
Burrard Inlet, B.C...... SD aL Ey 

.|Woodstock, Ont........ fr 24 


see eee 








Cause of fatality. 


Thrown against iron. 
Fall; struck by log. 
Derailment. 
Snowslide. 

Fell off runway. 
Strain. 

Fall from a boom. 
Crushed under earth. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


O* the three legal decisions summarized 


below, one relates to the criminal 
law of manslaughter through negligence, 


one to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of Quebec, and one to an action 
for damages for negligence in Quebec. 


A driver of a vehicle is criminally responsible if he fails to take reasonable care to avoid 
endangering lives of others 


A man driving an automobile on a 
street of Regina ran it over an obstacle 
composed of a wooden form and a tar- 
paulin, and struck a workman, who was 
working in a manhole in the street, kill- 
ing him. The driver was indicted for 
manslaughter and was found guilty by 
a jury. After the conviction the trial 
judge submitted to the Court of Appeal 
of Saskatchewan, in a reserved case, the 
following questions: 


. (1) Did I properly instruct the jury 
-as to the negligence which, under the 
circumstances of the case, would render 
the aceused guilty of manslaughter ? 


(2) In view of the fact that there was 


no evidence that the accused saw the de- 
eeased nor knew that the deceased was 
under the tarpaulin referred to in the 
evidence, could the accused be found 
euilty of manslaughter ? 


The Court of Appeal answered these 
questions in the affirmative and sustained 
the conviction. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. It was 
eontended by the accused that there must 
be gross negligence to incur liability and 
that the degree of negligence must be 


Employer not liable in Quebec if workman 


A workman employed in a furniture 
factory was injured when using a circu 
lar saw. He brought action against hi: 
employers for damages under th‘ 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Que 
bee. According to the judgment of the 
Superior Court the plaintiff was engaged 
to make furniture by hand, and he hac 
been forbidden to use the circular saw, 


higher in criminal eases than in civil 
eases. Against this contention the 
Court quoted section 247 of the Criminal 
Code which reads: 


‘‘Hvery one who has in his charge or 
under his control anything whatever. 
whether animate or inanimate, which, in 
the absence of precaution or care, may 
endanger human life, is under a legal 
duty to take reasonable precautions 
acainst. and use reasonable care to 
avoid, such danger, and is criminally 
responsible for the consequences of 
omitting, without lawful excuse, to per- 
form such duty.’’ 


It was decided by the Court that 
this section left no room for the refined 
distinction between negligence and gross 
negligence, and that the absence of 
reasonable care in driving an automobile 
might create a criminal liability. It was 
the duty of the accused to take reason- 
able precautions to avoid endangering 
human life as the jury was told by the 
trial judge. The Court found that the 
trial judge’s charge was correct and 
the appeal was dismissed. ( Canada—Rex 
vs. McCarthy.) 


is injured when not following instructions 


which had been introduced after he had 
been working there. Before using the 
saw, which he did without the know- 
ledge of his superiors, he removed the 
apparatus which served to guard against 
such accidents as he had met with. It 
was held by the Court that the accident 
to the plaintiff did not arise out of his 
smployment and that the guarantee for 
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safety which an employer owes to his 
workmen by virtue of the law of Work- 
men’s Compensation does not apply 
when the workman does work which has 
been strictly forbidden him or simply 
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which he has not been instructed to do. 
The action of the plaintiff was dis- 


missed with costs. (Quebec—Ouimet Vs. 
Belec.) 


Owner of object causing injury is liable unless he submits absolute proof of innocence 


A workman who was employed in the 
construction of a building was injured 
in the foot through a radiator falling on 
him. He brought action for $3,500 dam- 
ages in the Superior Court of Quebec 
against the firm which was installing the 
heating system. The defendants denied 
all negligence, claiming that the radiator 
had been deposited in the best possible 
way, and that if it had fallen it must 
have been disturbed by others than their 
employees. 


In the judgment of the Court it was 
held that the defendants were respon- 
sible for the injury caused to the 
plaintiff by the fall of the radiator unless 
it was shown that the accident took 
place in consequence of a circumstance 
to which they were complete strangers. 


The general proof offered by the de- 
fendants that the radiator was leaning 


against the wall in such a way that it 
could not fall was not sufficient to ac- 
quit them, but it was necessary to es- 
tablish in a precise way the degree of 
inclination of the radiator against the 
wall and in consequence the absolute 
physical impossibility of its falling un- 
less someone displaced it. The Court 
found that on account of the accident 
the plaintiff was incapable of working 
for ten weeks, but it did not appear that 
the accident had permanently diminished 
his capacity for work. The Court there- 
fore condemned the defendants to pay: 
the plaintiff the sum of $670 with costs. 
(Quebec—Howard vs. Latourelle & Fils, 
lamited.) 


ay.” J ? 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE con- 
tains a synopsis of the 
proceedings at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, also a summary of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the recent session at 
Geneva of the International Emigration 
Commission. It also contains the com- 
plete text of an address on The Work 
of the Employment and Insurance De- 
partment of the British Ministry of La- 
bour, delivered by Mr. T. W. Phillips, 
C.B.E., Head of that Department, before 
the recent annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services. , 

At the beginning of August unem- 
ployment among trade unions was 9.10 
per cent of the total membership as 
compared with 13.15 per cent at the 
beginning of July and 2.35 per cent at 
the beginning of August, 1920. Many of 
the unions continued to report a large 
proportion of their members as working 
on short time. According to returns re- 
ceived from some 5,000 firms, employ- 
ment conditions during August showed 
a slight improvement, but the situation 
for the month was decidedly less favour- 
able than during the same period in 
1920. 

The cost of the weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods rose to $11.41 
at the beginning of August as compared 


The month 
in brief 


with $10.96 at the beginning of July; 
$16.42 in August, 1920; and $7.68 in 
August, 1914. The index number of 
wholesale prices for August showed 
little change, standing at 236.4 as com- 
pared with 238.6 for July; 330.2 for 
August, 1920; and 136.3 for August, 
1914, 

The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during August was less than dur- 
ing July but greater than during Aug- 
ust, 1920. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month 24 strikes involving about 
3,221 workpeople and resulting in an 
estimated time loss of 83,105 working 
days. At the end of the month there 
were on record 19 strikes involving about 
2,904 workpeople. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the August the Department 
Industrial received reports from 
Disputes six Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation 
Act established to deal with 


disputes between (1) 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway and certain of its employees, 
being members of Local Division No. 
846, Amalgamated Association of Street _ 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America; (2) Canada Steamship Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, being 
firemen, oilers, wheelsmen, watchmen, 
deckhands, cooks, stewards, etc., mem- 
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bers of the Sailors, Firemen and Cooks’ 
Union of Canada; (38) Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction In- 
dustries and men of various trades in 
the building industry in Hamilton and 
district, members of Hamilton Building 
Trades Council; (4) Canadian Fish and 
Cold Storage Company, Limited, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Fish 
Packers’ Union of that city; (5) Cor- 
poration of the City of Hull, Quebec, 
and its firemen, being members of local 
174, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, and (6) F. W. Nicholas, of Port 
MeNicholl, Ontario, and certain of his 
employees in the freight sheds at Port 
MeNicholl, members of Local 1506, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 


Six applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation and a Board was 
established in connection with an appli- 
cation which had been received during 
the previous month. 

An application was also received from 
the employees of the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island, National Trans- 
continental, Grand Trunk Pacific, and 
Canadian Northern Railways, for a Com- 
mittee of Conciliation, Mediation and In- 
vestigation under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act. : 


Statistics of 
Canadian Co- 


The August issue of 


operative tor contains statistics of 
Societies for Canadian Co-operative 
1920. Societies for 1920. In 


addition to the United 
Grain Growers, Limited, which is a 
marketing and_ distributing society, 
figures are given for twenty societies as 
compared with sixteeen reporting last 
year. Excluding the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Limited, the remaining societies had 
a membership of 7,427, an increase of 
1,121 over last year, a share. capital 
of $256,449, and a loan capital of $138,- 
021. The value of the stock in trade 
was $368,089, while other assets amount- 
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ed to $206,624, with reserve funds of 
$40,419. The year’s sales were to the 
value of $2,465,253, an increase of $332,- 
527 over the previous year. ‘The rate 
of interest paid on capital ranged from 
5 to 8 per cent, and the dividends on 
purchases from 38 to 12 per cent. The 
net trading surplus, commonly called 
‘profit’? increased by $9,034 from $156,- 
870 to $165,904, and the amount of pur- 
chase dividends declared increased by 
$19,207 from $138,216 to $157,423. The 
number of employees of the retail so- 
cieties increased by 27 from 187 to 214, 
and the salaries and wages paid were 
$173,596. 


The United Grain Growers, Limited, 
of Winnipeg, has been established for 
14 years. It has a membership of 39,- 


929 scattered over the Western provinces, 


with a share eapital of $2,608,547. Its 
stock in trade amounted to $1,773,467, 
and its other assets to $6,495,238, with 
a reserve fund of $1,937,084. Its 969 
employees received in salaries and wages 
$1213,0382. The sales for the year 
amounted to $6,908,896, an increase of 
$728,537 over the previous year. The 
rate of interest on capital was 8 per cent 
and the net profit $436,675. The United 
Grain Growers, Limited, also handled 
5,654 cars of live stock, an increase of 
397 cars, and 24,503,237 bushels of grain, 
an increase of 377,016 bushels. 


Standard farm Efforts have been made 


wages in this year to standardize 
Western the wages of farm labour 
Canada. in the western provinces. 


Last spring the man- 
agers of the ten public employment 
service offices of Saskatchewan met in 
conference representatives of the or- 
ganized farmers, and it was agreed that 
$60 a month should be the standard 
wage for the summer season. According 
to the Public Service Monthly, an official 
publication of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment, ‘‘The idea though new, has worked 
out with fair success and was sufficiently 
well adopted by the farmers generally 
to prove that such a standardization of 
wages was possible.’’ A further con- 
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ference was held in Winnipeg in connec- 

tion with harvesting and threshing 
wages. Officers of the public employ- 
ment services of the four Western pro- 
vinces were present as well as leading 
officers of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, the United Farm- 
ers of Alberta and the United Farmers 
of Manitoba. After a discussion it was 
finally agreed that $4 a day should be 
the standard rate for experienced men 
for this work in the three prairie pro- 
vinces. 


The Honorable E. C. 
Drury, Premier of Onta- 
rio, speaking at Toronto 
recently, suggested as a 
partial remedy for unemployment a re- 
vival of the village industry idea, as 
far as it can be practised. ‘‘Out in the 
country next winter,’’ he is reported as 
Saying, ‘‘there will be no lack of food 
and shelter and there will be plenty of 
fuel. There is no unemployment on the 
farms; in fact, my neighbours tell me 
they have not been able to get enough 
help this summer.’’ A suggestion on 
similar lines is contained in a report on 
the future of disabled soldiers in Great 
Britain which was issued recently by a 
joint committee of representatives of the 
Ministries of Pensions, Agriculture, 
Trade, Health, Labour and Education. 
The committee recommends that selected 


Promotion of 
rural indus- 
tries 


-home industries should be organized in. 


rural districts to supplement agriculture. 
It is claimed that by increasing the pros- 
perity of rural life and judiciously com- 
bining and supplementing agricultural 
work with selected home industries, it 
will be possible to achieve the following 
objects:—(a) To check further rural 
depopulation and emigration; (b) to re- 
distribute men and their families on the 
soil; (¢) to foster agricultural activities, 
and particularly to render small hold- 
ings economic; (d) to increase the 
economic stability of all classes of rural 
workers in times of depression; (e) to 
balance industrial forees by distributing 
instead of concentrating workers; (f) 
to restore the national standard of 
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health. Ordinary factory methods are 
recognized as unsuitable for the proposed 
rural industries; which (for the purpose 
of the committee) should be limited to 
the capacities of men debarred from or- 
dinary industrial competition. Recent 
developments in motor transportation, 
it is suggested, make the scheme easy to 
put into practice. An advisory commit- 
tee of doctors concurred in the conclu- 
sions of the Departmental Committee. 


Wage reduc- In the August issue of 
tions endorsed the LABOUR GAZETTE re- 
by Works ference was made to the 
Councils acceptance of a wage 


reduction by employee 
representatives on the Works Council 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s plant at Hamilton. Similar 
action was reported to have been recently 
taken by employee representatives on 
the Industrial Council of the Verity 
Plow Company at Brantford. While 
this company’s plant was temporarily 
closed down owing to lack of demand for 
its product, a large export order was 
received contingent upon a price reduc- 
tion. The situation was laid before the 
Industrial Council and the employees’ 
representatives thereupon suggested a 
wage reduction of 25 per cent, in order 
to enable the company to fill the order. 
Work was then resumed at the factory. 


The French Govern- 
to item in ment has lodged a formal 
agenda, Inter- objection to the inclusion 
national Labour of item (2) in the 
Conference. agenda of the next Ses- 
sion of the International 
Labour Conference which will meet in 
October. This item reads as follows: 
“Adaptation to agricultural labour of 
the Washington decisions concerning the 
regulation of the hours of work.’’ The 
grounds for the objection are that it 
would seem ‘‘to be hazardous to seek to 
obtain a concerted system of regulation 
in the various countries concerned, in 
view of their diversity in climate, class 
of agriculture, system of cultivation, and 
of the countless uncertainties and vicis- 


France objects 
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situdes inherent in agriculture.’’ The 
working day not only varies season by 
season, but it is subject to inclemency 
of weather, the necessity of saving the 
harvest by urgent work, ete. Regulation 
adapted to these conditions would merely 
establish averages with wide margins 
impossible to supervise, or if such re- 
gulation was strict it would impose on 
agricultural production an intolerable 
burden. 


It is provided in Article 402 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, that items to which 
objection has finally been made by any 
of the Governments of the members of 
the International Labour Organization 
shall not be excluded from the agenda 
if at the conference a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present is in favour of considering them. 


The British govern- 
ment has introduced in 
the Corn Production 
Acts (repeal) Bill an 
amendment creating ma- 

‘ chinery to take the place 
of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
reference to the views of landowners and 
workers on the abolition of the wages 
board was made in the July issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, on page 859). The 
new plan provides for the formation of 
Conciliation Committees without any in- 
dependent members. Representatives of 
employers. and workers would vote 
separately and the decision of the ma- 
jority would represent the vote of that 
side. The committees would have power 
to appoint an independent chairman, 
who would sit as a conciliator, and if 
the members of a committee chose they 
could give him a vote. The committees 
would deal with hours, wages and condi- 
tions of employment and their decisions 
would be sent to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, who would make an order enforcing 
them. The committees would have the 
fullest powers to grant exemptions. This 
plan provides more elasticity than trade 
boards and the Committees differ from 
joint industrial councils in that their 


Proposed 
British Con- 
ciliation Com- 
mittee in 
Agriculture. 
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awards will be enforceable and their 
functions will be more limited. 


A national conference 
of Building Guild Com- 
mittees in Great Britain, 
whose activities have 
been noted in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerrs, was held 
in Manchester on July 23 for the pur- 
pose of forming a national organization. 
As a result of the conference the Na- 
tional Building Guild, Limited, was 
formed, composed of a union of 115 
guild committees. The constitution of © 
the new body is as follows: A National 
Board is constituted as the Supreme 
Governing body, formed of representa- 
tives elected one from each regional 
council: the latter councils are composed 
of representatives from not less than 
ten local committees. Guild Committees 
are formed from not more than two re- 
presentatives of each trade union con- 
nected with the building industry, to- 
gether with one representative from the 
administrative, and one from the tech- 
nical department. Local committees have 
power to enter into contracts up to £500; 
Regional Councils up to £2,000 ; contracts 
beyond the latter amount must be under- 
taken by the National Board. In order 
to guarantee customers against loss 
where estimates are exceeded, the Na- 
tional Guild has devised a form of con- 
tract known as the ‘‘maximum sum con- 
tract,’’ under which the Guild estimates 
the cost of the work, (including labour 
and materials), adds 10 per cent for 
service charges, and fixes the total of 
these amounts as the maximum cost to 
the customer. Any outlay beyond this 
maximum is borne by the Guild as a 
loss, but if the cost falls short of the 
maximum the Guild claims 5 per cent 
of the amount saved, to be added to its 
contingency and local funds, and the 
remainder of the saving goes, to the 
customer. It is claimed in the Labour 
News, an official organ of the British 
Labour Party, that the Guild is now 
working below its estimates in almost all 


National Build- 
ing Guild, 
Limited, Great 
Britain. 
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contracts; for example on a contract 
for twenty-one houses for the Wigan 
Council savings were effected on each 
type of house. It was stated at the con- 
ference that the work actually com- 
pleted by the guilds was of the value of 
£300,000, but during the last five months 
lack of sufficient credit had prevented 
them from doing new business, in spite 
of the help of the Co-operative Societies 
Wholesale bank. Preliminary steps were 
taken by the Conference in a campaign 
for the raising of a National Building 
- Guild loan of £150,000. 


The Central Housing 
Commission attached to 
the Italian Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce has issued a 
report on the work done in Italy to en- 
courage the building of working class 
houses. 
for the working classes has long been 
apparent to many. Acts were passed 
in 1907 and 1908 authorizing grants of 
eredit to certain public and private in- 
stitutions with the object of encouraging 
the formation of co-operative building 
societies and other bodies created for 
similar purposes. The State contributed 
one-sixth of the interest on these loans 
and allowed the required real estate an 
exemption from taxation for ten years. 
Municipal authorities were asked to en- 
courage building either by granting sites 
or granting special bonuses to organiza- 
tions instituted in conformity with these 
acts. As a result of this legislation there 
had been formed by December 31, 1914, 
643 organizations comprising 528 co- 
operative societies, 51 autonomous bodies, 
40 municipal undertakings and 22 
mutual benefit societies. With a total 
capital of 195,552,149 lire houses had 
been built containing 111,158 rooms, pro- 
viding accommodation for 222,316 per- 
sons. These results, however, were not 
sufficient, and in 1914 and 1917 decrees 
were issued providing further financial 
facilities and a longer exemption from 
taxation. After the war the housing 
shortage was so great, especially in the 
large towns, that further aid from the 


Housing plan 
in Italy. 
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State was required to meet the situation. 
Decrees were issued by which an inde- 
pendent credit department was created 
in the National Credit Institute for Co- 
operation, and the Loans and Deposit 
Bank was authorized to lend larger sums 
for the building of working class houses. 
The period of exemption from taxation 
was prolonged from 15 to 20 years and 
the State undertook to pay a portion of 
the interest, provided the houses were 
built before June 30, 1924. An addi- 
tional state grant is to be paid on build- 
ing loans if the houses are finished be- 
fore January 1, 1922. The housing plans 
are submitted for approval to the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
which proposes changes to secure the 
best sanitary conditions. According to 
the report of the Commission for working 
class houses, these decrees have helped 
largely to relieve the housing crisis. 
Within six months after the decree of 
November 30, 1919, the State grants 
towards building eredits amounted to 
230,000,000 lire while grants made by 
Communes, independent organizations. 
sand co-operative societies amounted to 
100,000,000 lire. 


The Canadian factory 
of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, 
Limited, at Toronto, 
Ont., recently organized 
a body of fifty of its 
most expert workers to be known as 
‘‘the flying squadron’’ for the purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of the plant, 
reducing accidents, checking bad prac- 
tices, helping to handle new problems of 
production, and furnishing material for 
the executive. They are chosen from 
among the best workmen in the various 
departments and are fully trained in all 
the principal operations in the factory. 
Whenever any department is in need 
of men to balance up the production, as 
many of the flying squadron as are 
needed are brought up. ‘They are 
changed from one operation to an- 
other, making piece-work prices on 


“Flying Squad- 
ron’’ at Good- 
year Tire and 
Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited. 
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the operation on which they work, 
with a minimum  day-work rate 
guaranteed. When they have become 
proficient in all operations in the factory 
they receive a certificate as ‘‘master rub- 
ber workers,’’ and are in line for higher 
positions. The flying squadron is al- 
ready credited with a reduction of ac- 
cidents, of which 75 per cent were found 
to have occurred with inexperienced 
help. The Canadian Manufacturer 
quotes an article by Mr. P. W. Letch- 
field, originator of this squadron plan at 
the same company’s plant at Akron, 
Ohio, in which the plan is described. 
‘‘Hivery squadron’’, he says, ‘‘holds a 
meeting once a week on company time, 
at which, among other things, the mem- 
bers bring up any condition or practice 
they have seen in the course of their 
work that did not strike them as in the 
interest of the business. Of the men 
who have finished the squadron courses 
98 per cent have been promoted usually 
to executive positions. The man in 
charge of the labour department and the 
squadrons in the Canadian factory was 
a former squadron man in Akron.’’ 


United States At the United States 
Child Labour | Federal Court at Green- 
law unconstitu- boro’, North Carolina, 
tional. on August 22, Judge 

James HK. Boyd declared 
unconstitutional the law which has been 
in force since April 25, 1919, imposing 
a Federal tax of 10 per cent on the net 
profits derived from the operations of 
firms employing child labour. The pro- 
visions of this Act were outlined inthe 
Lasour GaAazeTre for May, 1919 (page 

583). It was designated to take the place 

of an earlier law, passed in September, 

1916, which had also been declared by 

the same judge to. conflict with State 

sovereign rights, this opinion being con- 
firmed later by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In his latest decision 
the judge has declared that regulation 
of labour is one of the powers retained 
by the several States, and not delegated 
to the Federal Government. State child 
labour laws, he held, may provide a 
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penalty, though not a tax, such as was 
imposed under the Federal act. <A 
strong protest against this judgement 
was issued next day by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labour, with a demand that the decision 
be at once appealed, and if it should be 
sustained that Congress devise some 
other method of preventing child la- 
bour. Members of the Executive Coun- 
cil claimed that this law had virtually. 
abolished child labour in mills in the 
Southern States. The 10 per cent tax 
was imposed on the profits of (a) any 
mine or quarry in the United States in 
which children under 16 have been em- 
ployed during the taxable year; or (b) 


_ any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 


manufacturing establishment in which 
children under 14 years of age have 
been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 
years have worked more than 8 hours 
a day, or after the hour of 7 p.m., or be- 
fore 6 a.m. The Vivian Spinning Mills, of 
Cherrydale, N.C., asked for an order of 
court restraining the collector of inland 
revenue from enforcing the act at their 
plant, with the result outlined above. 


The effect on the rate 
of production of redue- 
tions in working hours 
is discussed in a report 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops of Great Britain. The con- 
elusion is reached that shorter hours 
have had a beneficial effect upon the 
workers, ‘‘perhaps more so than any 
other recent improvement in industrial 
conditions.’’ The result in regard to 
production, however, varies according to 
the nature of the processes involved. 
When the process is almost entirely 
mechanical, output is reduced nearly in 
direct proportion to the reduction in 
hours; but when the attention of the 
workers is involved a decline seldom fol- 
lows, and an increase is often noted. 
This general conclusion agrees with that 
reached by investigators in an inquiry 
into the effect of shorter hours en pro- 
duction in the United States (see La- 


Shorter hours 
and industrial 
fatigue 
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BOUR GAZETTE, June, 1920, p. 696). The 
_ present report notes that since the war 
hours of work have been generally re- 
duced in the United Kingdom and ‘‘now 
rarely exceeded an aggregate of 48 a 
week.’’ The reduction has been made 
in almost all industries without legisla- 
tion, mostly by consent of the parties 
concerned. In order further to diminish 
fatigue many firms arrange for a short 
break in the work in the forenoon and 
another in the afternoon, while others 
have lengthened the mid-day interval, 
these measures resulting in increased 
production. An American manufacturer, 
Mr. Henry H. Collins, writing on this 
subject in a recent issue of The Survey, 
(New York) also advises the provision 
of rest periods, with refreshments, as an 
effective means of lessening industrial 
fatigue, which, according to another 
writer (B. J. Newman in Modern 
Medicine, February, 1921), is the cause 
of economic loss estimated at 20 cents 
per worker per day. 


The Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of 
America will meet in convention at To- 
ronto, on October 8. The Canadian 
Federation of Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers will meet at Drummondville, 
Quebec, in November. 


Jottings 


Section 3 of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act for Ontario, passed in 
1919, became effective on September 1 
of this year.. This section requires all 
adolescents from 14 to 16 years of age 
to attend school except those who are 
incapacitated or who have passed a 
university matriculation examination or 
its equivalent, or are employed on au- 
thority, of a home permit or an employ- 
ment certificate. 


The provincial government of Ontario 
has been requested by the president of 
the Dominion Trades and Labour Con 
gress to appoint on behalf of organized 
labour in Ontario a labour man to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and to 
add to the provincial hydro commission 
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a representative of labour and a repre- 
sentative of the municipalities interested. 


The Montreal Labour College, which 
was started in November, 1920, and which 
conducted classes in Economies, History 
of the Labour Movement, Industrial 
History, Public Speaking, French and 


-English, expects to commence classes 


again this fall. The college is situated 
at 70 Mance Street, Montreal. 


At a meeting of the Carmen’s Union 
at London, Ont., on August 16, the em- 
ployees of the G. T. R. ear shops voted 
almost unanimously to work only three 
weeks each month in place of a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the staff, the choice 
of which alternatives had been offered 
to them. A similar choice was offered 
to the G. T. R. shop employees at Strat- 
ford. f 


At the Ontario convention of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union 
which took place at Toronto on August 
1 last, it was decided to ask the pro- 
vincial government to pass a law licens- 
ing barbers and insisting upon the 
observance of a proper standard of clean- 
liness in barber shops. Mr. H. J. Hal- 
ford, Hamilton, Ont., was elected pre- 


- sident, and Mr. A. Calder, St. Cathar- 


ines, Ont., secretary-treasurer of the 
Union. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Windsor, Ont. 


A Fire Prevention Board has recently 
been organized in New Brunswick in 
accordance with an act passed at the last 
session of the legislature. 


The New Brunswick council of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
the province are co-operating in a first- 
aid and safety campaign in the various 
industries. In St. John six first-aid 
classes have been arranged by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and an in- 
structor has been appointed by the As- 
sociation for these classes. It is also 
announced that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Alberta have ar- 
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ranged to hold first-aid classes in Cal- 
gary about October 1. 


Figures from the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board to the end of June show that 
26,445 returned soldiers have been settled 
en the land, of whom 5,980 were on free 
lands without loans and 20,465 on pur- 
ehased and free lands with loans. There 
were 4,854,792 acres occupied by soldier 
settlers, approximately one-half being 
free land. It was estimated that 600,000 
acres of new land had been broken. A 
total of $83,884,210 has been granted for 
loans to purchase land, to remove en- 
cumbrances, for stock and implements, 
and for permanent improvements. By 
June 30, 390 men had paid their loans 
in full. 


The report of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada on the operation of its 
Pension and Benefit Fund for the six 
months ended June 30 last, shows a total 
expenditure of $118,517 as compared 
with $129,409 in the first half of 1920. 
There were decreases of $15,786 in sick 
benefits and of $629 in accident disability 
expenses, while payments for pensions 
increased from $3,839 to $5,467, accident 
disability benefits from $9,068 to $11,179, 
and death benefits from $9,861 to $12,- 
005. It was announced that the Board 
of Directors of the Company had. ap- 
proved an increase in the minimum 
pension rate from $20 to $80 per month 
dating from January 1, 1921. 


The British government has recently 
appointed a special committee to consider 
the problem of unemployment. The 
committee comprises Sir Robert Horne, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Dr. T. J. 
Macnamara, Minister of Labour; Sir 
Alfred Mond, Minister of Health, and 
Mr. Robert Munro, Secretary for Scot- 
land. 


It is estimated by the British Depart- 
ment of Labour that about 2,750,000 
workers in Great Britain are covered 
by industrial agreements which provide 
for the regular and automatic adjust- 
ment of wage rates in accordance with 
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variations in the cost of living. In all 
cases but three, so far as known, the 
index number published in the British 
Labour Gazette is used to measure the 
cost of living. 


The British Maning Industry Act, 
1920, provided for the creation of a 
Miners’ Welfare Fund to be applied to 
purposes connected with the social well- 
being, recreation, and living conditions 
of colliery workers and with mining 
education and research. Every colliery 
owner must pay into the fund each year 
a sum equal to one penny a ton on the 
annual output. The money is to be 
allocated by a committee of five ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, one being 
named by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain and another by the Min- 
ers’ Federation. It was announced in 
the House of Commons that the com- 
mittee had been appointed in February 
and on July 18, the sum of over £362,000 — 
stood to the credit of the fund. No al- 
locations had yet been made owing to 
the recent stoppage of the coal mines. 


The International Union of Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers of North America has 
recently been organized by the American 
Federation of Labour with headquarters. 
at Fresno, California. The organization 
is formed of both permanently located 
and migratory workers, its territorial 
jurisdiction comprising English-speaking 
fruit and vegetable workers (including 
employees of canneries) in the United 
States and Canada. This union started 
with a membership of over 2,000 and 
locals have been established in 40 of the 
principal fruit and vegetable districts 
along the Pacific coast. 


As a means of securing the 44-hour 
week, employed members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union have, by a 
referendum vote, assessed themselves 10 
per cent of their weekly earnings, thus 
bringing a revenue of $200,000 a week 
or nearly $1,000,000 a month. Married 
members receive weekly strike benefits. 
of $17, and single men or women $12 a 
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week, and apprentices are paid such 
sums as may be agreed by officers of 
the local union. : 


A conference has been called by the 
President of the United States to meet 
at Washington in September for the 
purpose of inquiring into the volume 
of needed employment, the distribution 
of unemployment, means of lessening the 
number of unemployed, and measures 


to effect the recovery of business and 


commerce. The unemployed in the 
United States are estimated by the De- 
partment of Labour to number 5,735,000. 


A National Industrial Committee has 
recently been organized by the United 
States National Civic Federation to 
‘bring together representatives of the 
non-revolutionary labour movement, em- 
ployers who believe in conferring with 
labour and representatives of the general 
public.”’ It is announced that Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labour, has ac- 
cepted membership on the committee, 
and that both President Harding and 
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the Secretary of Labour have expressed 
approval of it. 


An official report states that at the 
end of 1920 there were 1,686,000 women 
members of the unions comprised in 
general trade organization of Germany, 


-or nearly one-third of the total mem- 


bership. Before the war the number of 
organized working women was only 221,- 
000, or one-tenth of the membership. 


It is reported that trade union mem- 
bership has greatly increased in Austria 
since the war. In pre-war days Austria, 
with more than thirty million in- 
habitants, never had more than half a 
million workers organized in trade 
unions, while the present republic of’ 
Austria, with only six million in- 
habitants, has over 900,000 trade union- 
ists. ‘‘This means’’ states Reconstruc- 
tion, a Vienna publication, ‘‘that almost 
the whole of the wage-earning popula- 
tion and a large part of the salaried 
classes are now organized trade unionists, 
A good deal of the increase is due to wo- 
men workers and agricultural workers.’’ 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION © 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


DURING the month of August there 

was a continuation of the upward 
tendency displayed dur- 
ing July by the curve 
of employment based on 
reports from employers, 
though the improvement was still 
on a& very moderate scale. Com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of last year, however, the volume 
of industrial employment through- 
aut the country was decidedly less. 
Trade union reports indicated greater 
activity, while vacancies notified 
by employers to the offices of 
the Employment Service in July 
showed a gain. There was also an in- 
crease in the number of placements 


The Labour 
Market 


effected. The latter two indices partly 
reflected harvest demands and _ the 
movement was expected to expand 
largely in August. : 


Weekly reports from employers to the 
Dominion headguarters of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada 
for the period July 16 
to August 13, showed a 
more favourable move- 
ment in employment. The index figure 
for the period, averaged 89 as compared 
with an average of 108.1 for the same 
weeks of last year. During the first half 
of the period, (the last two weeks in July) 
reduced employment was_ reported, 
partly on account of slackness in the 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 
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iron and steel group in Ontario. For 
the second half period (July 31-Aug. 13) 
however, net increases more than com- 
pensating for those losses were recorded. 
-Tn the Maritime Provinces more act- 
ivity was evidenced during the first two 
weeks of the period under review than 
in the latter half; Ontario and Quebec 
showed a reverse situation. The Prairie 
Provinces manifested a steady increase 
in the volume of employment; the gains 
being particularly marked during the 
first two weeks of the period. In British 
Columbia conditions were not as favour- 
able, reduced employment being re- 
ported for both bi-weekly periods. As 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, employment in British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces was 
better maintained than in the other 
sections of the country, the Quebec and 
Ontario district showing larger declines 
from the 1920 level. In the Maritime 
Provinces, conditions were better than 
in Ontario and Quebec, though not as 
favourable as in the Western districts. 


The industries which showed the 
largest net increases over the previous 
period were edible plant products (chiefly 
in the canning, sugar, biscuit and flour 
manufacturing divisions), textiles (mainly 
in thread, yarn and cloth factories), 
coal mining, railway and water trans- 
portation, building and railway con- 
struction. These increases, with the 
exception of those in coal mining, water 
transportation and railway construction, 
were reported mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. In mining the gains occurred 
largely in Alberta, but also in Nova 
Scotia. Activity at Upper St. Lawrence 
and British Columbia ports accounted 
for the expansion in water transport- 
ation, while the additions in railway 
construction were distributed over the 
country. Smaller’ net increases were 
registered in leather goods, wholesale 
trade, telegraph communication and 
hotels and restaurants. Ontario and 
Quebec absorbed the bulk of these gains 
though railway transportation showed 
considerably increased activity in the 
Prairie Provinces. Sawmills registered 
the most pronounced losses recorded 
during the period under review, 2,068 
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persons having been released during the 
four weeks. This was, of course, a 
seasonal movement, reflecting the com- 
pletion of the summer’s operations. In 
iron and steel there were important losses 
during the earlier part of the month with 
some recovery towards the latter part. 
Weakness was shown in ship building, 
railway car manufacturing, general ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements. 
Tools and rolling mills on the other - 
hand registered gains. Pulp and paper 
and rubber goods also reported pro- 
nounced losses, largely due to shut-downs 
in Quebec. Electrical apparatus manu- 
facturing manifested a considerably 
smaller volume of employment during 
the first part of the period, while tobacco 
made gains during the latter part. Con- 
tractions, though on a smaller scale, 
were also reported in glass and cement 
making, asbestos and gypsum quarrying, 
retail trade, local transportation, logging 
and telephone operation. During the 
first part of the period important de- 
clines were registered in logging, mainly 
in Quebec and Ontario; partly offset, 
however, by gains in the second half. 
The losses in asbestos occurred in Que- 
bec, while those in gypsum were re- 
ported from the Maritime Provinces. 
Some inactivity on electric lines in the 
Prairie Provinces accounted for the re- 
ductions in local transportation. In 
retail trade the shrinkages were reported 
chiefly in Ontario and Quebec in the 
first halt of the period, reflecting to some 
extent holidays and reductions due to 
summer dullness. Partial recovery was 
registered in this group in the second 
fortnight. 


Compared with the corresponding 
period of last year the majority of indus- 
tries afforded substantially less employ- 
ment, exceptions being building and high- 
way construction and local transporta- 
tion. In the communication, general 
transportation and coal mining groups 
the 1920 level of activity was fairly well 
maintained. The manufacturing group 
as a whole afforded considerably less 
employment, particularly in iron and 
steel, miscellaneous industries, rubber, 
lumber and its products and clay, glass 
and stone products. The index number 


lower 
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in logging averaged about 10 points 
than during the midsummer 
period of last year. 


Trade unions at the beginning of 
August reported a smaller percentage of 
unemployment than at 


TRADE the first of the preceding 
UNION month, the  improve- 
REPORTS. ment having now conti- 


nued for four months. 
The returns, however, indicated a much 
- less favourable situation than in the 
corresponding period of 1920 and 1919. 
Unemployment as used here has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons occupied in 
work other than their own trades, or 


who are idle because of sickness, or as a 


direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting. Greater activity in 
the clothing trades, in iron and steel 
and transportation caused the improve- 
ment over July, while there was general 
dullness as compared with preceding 
years. All provinces, with the exception 
of Ontario, shared in the upward move- 
ment. In that district increased slack- 
ness in the building trades made the 
percentage of unemployment slightly 
larger. 


Returns were tabulated from over 
1,500 unions with a combined member- 
ship of 182,624 persons, of whom 16,610 
were unemployed. 
percentage of 9.1, while at the beginning 
of July 13.2 per cent of the members 
were unemployed. In August of the 
previous year, however, the percentage 
of unemployment stood at about 2.4. 
Unions in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries reported substan- 
tially more activity. In addition to the 
improvement already noted in clothing, 
and metals, there was also more employ- 
ment for workers in sugar refineries, 
tobacco factories and in glass bottle 
blowing. On the other hand, trades- 
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men in the printing and publishing 
group, in wood working and furniture 
and boots and shoes were not as fully 
employed as in July. In the transport- 
ation group, steam railway employees 
registered about three per cent less idle- 
ness, the improvement being of a general 
nature. On the other hand, street and 
electric railway employees, navigation 
workers and teamsters and chauffeurs 
reported more slackness. Building and 
construction was the only group to 
record a considerable increase in unem- 
ployment as compared with July, the 
percentage standing at 18.7 as compared 
with 13.4 in the latter month. Ontario 
and Quebec reported the bulk of this 
contraction, but slackness in this group 
was general throughout the country. 
Of all the trades coming under this 
heading, plumbers alone showed consi- 
derable increase in activity, while car- 
penters, electrical workers and building 
labourers reported especially large per- 
centages of unemployed members. In 
no case was improvement shown as com- 
pared with the returns for the beginning 
of August of the previous year. Fisher- 
men and lumber workers and loggers 
reported smaller percentages of un- 
employed members than in July, though 
a large number of their members were 
still out of work. Stationary engineers, 
hotel and restaurant employees, barbers 
and theatre employees, however, were 
not as fully employed, while retail clerks 
registered some improvement. 


A marked increase was recorded in 
the volume of business transacted by 
the Employment Ser- 


EMPLOYMENT vice during the four- 
OFFICE week period ended July 
REPORTS. 16, 1921, as compared 


with the previous four 
weeks. Although the figures fluctuated 
slightly from week to week the general 
tendency was upward. With the cus- 
tomary demand for farm help from the 
West becoming more pronounced toward 
the end of the period it is expected that 
the upward trend will continue for some 
weeks. Vacancies notified by employers, 
applications registered, applicants re- 
ferred to positions, and placements 
effected all showed gains over the pre- 
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vious period. When the totals for the 
four weeks under review are compared 
with those for the four weeks ended 
July 17, 1920, decreases in the number 
of vacancies notified, in the number 
of persons referred to positions and 
in the number of placements, are appa- 
rent, while the number of applicants 
registered during the same term this 
year exceeds the total for the last year 
by over 3,500. 


During the four weeks under review, 
the offices reported 28,475 persons re- 
ferred to positions, of whom 7,680 were 
women and 20,795 men, and 20,667 
regular placements, of which 3,422 were 
of women and 17,245 of men. The totals 
for the previous four weeks were 26,941 
and 19,367 respectively. For the cor- 
responding period of 1920 the figures 
stood at 29,883 and 26,995. From June 
20, 1921 to July 16, 1921, the number of 
applications registered was 37,881, as 
against 36,282 for the previous four 
weeks and 34,198 for the same period 
last year. Vacancies notified by-em- 
 ployers totalled 31,590 as compared with 
29,335 during the previous period and 
34,817 in the same period of 1920. 


In addition to the regular placements 
mentioned above 5,774 placements were 
made in casual jobs, that is, in work of 
a duration of one week or less. 


The volume of employment in the 
building trades, as indicated by the 
value of the building 
permits issued during 
July, showed a decline 
é | as compared with June. 
In July the permits issued in 56 cities 
amounted to $10,137,547 as compared 
with $12,930,499 in the preceding month, 
a decrease of about 22 per cent. There 
was also less activity indicated than in 
the corresponding month of last year, 
the: building permits for July, 1920, 
having totalled $13,604,902. This repre- 
sents a decline of slightly over 25 per 
cent. All provinces with the exception 
of Nova Scotia registered declines in the 
value of the permits issued as compared 
with June, Ontario showing the most 
pronounced losses. As compared with 
July, 1920, only Quebec reported in- 


BUILDING 
‘PERMITS. 
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creased activity, while the reductions — 


in Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
particularly marked in this comparison. 
Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, registered lower figures 
than in the preceding month. The latter 
two centres also reported a _ smaller 
volume of building than in July, 1920, 
while in Montreal there were some 
gains. On the other hand, at Winnipeg 
the value of the permits issued during 


_ July exceeded that for June, but was 


less than in the corresponding month of 
last year. As to the smaller centres, large 
increases in the value of building permits 
were recorded in Westmount, Niagara 
Falls, Peterboro, Welland and New 
Westminster as compared with both 
June, 1921 and July of last year. 


The loss of time on account of indus- 


trial disputes during August was less. 


than during July, 1921, 
but greater than during 
August, 1920. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 24 strikes, involving 
about 3,221 workpeople and resulting 
in an estimated time loss of 83,105 
working days, as compared with 32 
strikes, 7,662 workpeople and 103,554 
working days in July 1921; and 30 
strikes, 4,840 workpeople and 74,366 
working days in August, 1920. On 
August 1, there were on record 22 
strikes affecting 3,097 workpeople. Two 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during August, as compared 
with 5 during July, 1921. Three of the 
strikes commencing prior to August 
and the two strikes commencing during 
August were reported terminated, leav- 
ing 19 strikes, involving about 2,904 
workpeople on record at the end of the 
month. 


Strikes 


In wholesale prices the movement con- 
tinued downward but less steeply than 
in recent months, while 
in retail prices food 
showed a slight rise and 
fuel contiued to fall slightly. The De- 
partmental index number of wholesale 
prices showed little change at 236.4 for 
August as compared with 238.6 for July; 
330.2 for August, 1920; 301.1 for Aug- 


Prices 


\ 


- at Nestorville, 
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ust, 1919; 284.3 for August, 1918; and 
136.3 for August, 1914. The principal 
increases were in fodder, hogs, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, and some textiles. The 
chief decreases were in cattle, beef, hide, 
leather, and boots, gasoline and coal oil, 
lumber and other building materials, and 
wooden furniture. In retail prices the 
average cost of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family in 
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some sixty cities rose to $11.41 at the 
beginning of August as compared with 
$10.96 at the beginning of July; $16.42 
in August, 1920; $14.43 in August, 
1919; $13.41 in August, 1918; $11.68 in 
August, 1917; $8.63 in August, 1916; 
and $7.68 in August, 1914. The chief 
increases in foods were in potatoes, but- 
ter and eggs. Fresh meats were lower. 


I1.—Industries and Trades during August, 1921 


Logging 


URING August logging in Quebec 
showed varied conditions in re- 
gard to employment. Firms at Louis- 
ville, Three Rivers, St. Jovite Station 
and River Desert reported operations 
partially or entirely concluded. At Hull 
it was reported that, with the com- 
mencement of seasonal activity, a large 
number of men had been sent to the 
bush. Ontario showed much the same 
local fluctuations. Lessened operations 
as compared with July, were reported 
Midland, Haileybury 
and Fort Frances. On the other hand, 
considerable activity was displayed at 
Braeside, Ottawa and Pembroke. In 
British Columbia the situation was prac- 


_ tically the same, the tendency being, 


however, to reduce staffs. Timber of all 
species scaled in the province in the 
month of July totalled 176,233,128 feet as 
compared with 173,946,005 feet in June, 
Douglas fir again predominating. 
Mining 

In coal mining, employment continued 
to improve somewhat, the most pro- 
nounced gains again being reported in 
Alberta. In British Columbia very,slight 


fluctuations were noted: Metalliferous 
mining registered practically no change, 


while in the quarrying group also em- 
ployment manifested small fluctuations. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Sugar refineries at Dartmouth and 
St. John registered slightly less activity 
during the month, partly 
due to duilness follow- 
ing demands for sugar 
for canning. Chocolate 
manufacturing at Halifax was not as 
brisk, but at St. Stephens a slightly more 
favourable trend was shown. In British 
Columbia, sugar refining maintained 
the same level, while at Montreal there 
was more activity. Flour and cereal mills 
at Winnipeg and Moose Jaw registered 
practically no changes. Biscuit making 
at Brantford was somewhat more active. 
One large firm in London recorded minor 
losses, while another showed small 


Foop 
PrRopvucts. 


gains. At Toronto this trade exhibited 


some improvement, on the whole, though 
here also fluctuations were experienced. 
Flour mills in Port Colborne and Kee- 
watin showed little change, the tendency, 
however, being upward. Important 
gains in sugar refining at Wallaceburg 
were noted. Preserving factories also 
registered increased activity of a sea- 
sonal nature, especially at Leamington. 
Starch factories at Fort William dis- 
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played slightly lessened activity. Meat 
packing plants at Montreal indicated a 
very slight increase on the whole, though 
two large firms recorded minor reduc- 
tions in staff. The same is true of 
abattoirs and meat packing establish- 
ments in Toronto. Dairying was not 
quite as active in Ontario, partly as a 
result of the dry weather. At Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Edmonton abattoirs indic- 
ated practically stationary staffs. 


At New Glasgow one large iron and 
- steel mill reported a very pronounced 
: increase. A minor addi- 


IRON AND tion was registered by 
STEEL another plant, while a 
PRODUCTS. third remained closed 


down. At Sydney con- 
ditions in iron and steel mills showed 
considerable improvement. Steel ship- 
yards at Halifax recorded practically no 
change, while in Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Sorel, some improvement was 
noted. Car manufacturing in Montreal 
manifested an important increase in 
activity, and rolling mills also registered 
improvement. Sheet metal working, 
however, was not quite as brisk. Agri- 
cultural implement manufacturing at 
Terrebonne displayed no change when 
compared with July. Tool making at 
Rock Island experienced a decline; at 
Sherbrooke general machine factories 
were not as active and there were de- 
clines also in sewing machine production 
at St. John’s. The agricultural imple- 
ment industry at Brantford was not as 
brisk, though one firm recorded increases. 
At Toronto reduced activity was re- 
ported in the manufacture of engines 
and boilers, while at Galt and Brantford 
this industry showed no changes. Auto- 
mobile manufacturing at Ford and 
Walkerville registered substantially less 
activity. At Kingston and Midland the 
shipbuilding plants continued to employ 
only a small part of their normal stafis; 
on the other hand improvement was 
noted in shipbuilding at Port Arthur. 
Rolling mills at Sault Ste. Marie made 
a slight gain, but at Swansea and Ha- 
milton small losses were reported. 
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Wire manufacturing in Hamilton was 
less active. 


Shoe manufacturing in Montreal on 
the whole showed a decline, though 
minor gains were re- 
LEATHER ported by some firms. 
AND Ruspser At Quebec slightly more 
PRODUCTS. activity was displayed. 
In Toronto, London and 
Kitchener leather and shoe factories 
maintained about the same level of em- 
ployment as during the preceding month. 
Important losses were reported in rubber 
manufacturing at Granby and Montreal, 
due to temporary shut-downs. Other 
rubber firms in Montreal reported minor _ 
changes, their general tendency, however, 
being upward. At St. Jéréme conditions 
also were slightly more favourable. One 
large rubber firm in Toronto released a 
large portion of its staff, while minor 
gains were reported in another factory. 
At Guelph and Kitchener conditions 
remained very much the same as in July, 
though a slight upward tendency was 
evidenced. 


At Plaster Rock, N.B., the lumber 
industry showed another nominal gain. 
In Quebec the changes 


LUMBER on the whole were very 
PRODUCTS. sight; saw mis at 
Breakeyville, Cowan- 


ville and Quebec city reported minor 
increases, which, however, were offset 
by similar declines at Beauharnois, 
Hull, St. Pacébme and Montreal. At 
Arnprior, important losses were record- 
ed. Rockland also reported consider- 
ably less activity. The Stratford furni- 
ture factories recorded substantial addi- 
tions to their staff. At Brantford, New - 
market, Orillia and Toronto saw-mills 
and wood working factories registered 
slight declines. On the whole, employ- 
ment in Ontario showed a down- 
ward tendency, partly seasonal in char- 
acter, reflecting completion of summer 
cuts in saw mills. At The Pas, saw mills 
reported increases. In British Columbia, 
there were minor changes, but at Fraser 
Mills considerable gains were noted, 
while a decline was registered,at Golden. 
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Important increases in activity were 
reported in St. John pulp and paper 


mills. At Bathurst also 
PULP AND there was an increase in 
PAPER employment, though on 
PRODUCTS. a smaller scale. Liver- 

pool and Murray, N.S., 
Paper companies were less busy. At 
Hull, Shawinigan Falls, Donnacona, 
Chicoutimi, East Angus, Bagotville, 


Kenogami and La Tuque conditions 
were not so favourable. On the other 
hand mills at Three Rivers were con- 
siderably busier; Windsor Mills also 
manifested more activity. Pulp and 
paper in Ontario, showed slight fluctua- 
tions only, the general trend of em- 
ployment, however, being downward. 


At Marysville, N.B., some employees 
were released from the cotton mills. 
On the other hand, firms 


coe in Milltown added 
PRODUCTS. slightly to their staffs. 
Ate Yarmouth, NS! 


there were minor increases in activity 
in cotton mills. A knitting mill at Truro 
was closed temporarily for repairs. At 
Montreal one large men’s furnishings 
factory was also shut down, and less 
activity was displayed in the manufac- 
ture of thread, yarn and cloth. In Sher- 
brooke one of the cotton mills showed a 
fair sized increase, but at Magog, 
Valleyfield and Lachute, mills were less 
busy. Knitted goods at St. Hyacinthe 
exhibited more activity than in July. 
In a large number of firms in various 
other Quebec points the July level of 
employment was well maintained. At 
Toronto carpet manufacturing, garments, 
knitting and cloth factories were busier 
than in the preceding month. In Ha- 
milton, there was very little change, but 
if anything the trend of employment 
was upward. The same is true for 
Brantford in the cordage plants. The 
manufacture of knitted goods at Paris 
and Hespeler also was more active. 
~ Garment.,manufacturing in Edmonton 
remained, practically stationary. 
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Broom and brush making at St. John 
recovered somewhat from the losses 
experienced in the pre- 
MIscCELLA- ceding month. Light, 
NEOus Manv- heat and power compa- 


FACTURING. nies in Montreal dis- 
played decreased act- 
ivity. Electrical apparatus manufac- 


turing moreover was less brisk. Ex- 
plosives in the same city registered 
slight declines. Employment in brew- 
erles was well maintained, slightly better 
conditions if anything prevailing than 
in July. With few exceptions, tobacco 
factories also’ were busy. - Electrical 
apparatus manufacturing at Hamilton 
and Stratford as in Montreal, was less 
brisk. Employment in tobacco was 
well maintained at Hamilton. “At To- 
ronto a large firm manufacturing in- 
candescent lamps re-opened during 
August after a month’s shut down, but 
another firm making the same _ product 
reported reduced activity. Musical 
instruments remained practically sta- 
tionary at Toronto. Slight changes only 
were recorded at Toronto in the manu- 
facture of soap and photographic appli- 
ances, and by electric power companies. 
The manufacture of drugs, medical sup- 
plies and liquors at Walkerville, showed 
conditions similar to those in July. 
Power companies in Winnipeg and Van- 
couver manifested practically no change. 
Jewelry working at Montreal stayed 
at about the same level, slight increases 
in some firms offsetting similar declines 
in others. There were minor fluctuations 
in plants manufacturing brass, bronze 
and copper products, but employment 
on the whole was well maintained. In 
Shawinigan Falls aluminum plants re- 
ported more activity, while in Maison- 
neuve the canning companies were busy, 
largely on account of seasonal demand. 
The Copper Cliff nickel refineries were 
not quite so brisk. The same is true also 
of brass, bronze and copper products 
factories at Hamilton. At Toronto and 
Sarnia employment in this group re- 
mained at about the July. level. In 
Toronto there were decreases in alumi- 
num manufacturing. Nickel refining at 
Port Colborne was slightly more act- 
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ive. At Anyox, B.C. smelting and refin - 
ing registered slight declines. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
and Canadian National railways re- 
ported a small net increase in the volume 
of employment afforded on railway 
construction, including maintenance of 
way, during the month of August, there 
being about 400 more persons on their 
staffs at the end of the month than at 
the end of July. In the middle of the 
month, their total payrolls were about 
1,000 higher than at the end of July, 
but decreases towards the end of the 
month reduced the net increase to 400 
persons. The shrinkages were confined 
to Alberta and Saskatchewan and may 
be attributed to construction workers 
going on farms for the harvest. Grand 
Trunk staffs remained practically sta- 
tionary throughout the month, while 
gains of about 900 persons were reported 
by the’ Canadian National Railways. 
On the other hand, the Canadian 
‘Pacific Railway showed reductions of 
about 500 men. During July, the value 
of building permits issued in 56 cities 
amounted to $10,137,547 as compared 
with $12,930,499 in June, a decrease 
of about twenty-two per cent. The 
building industry as indicated by build- 
ing permits showed an increase only in 
Nova Scotia, while decreases were regis- 
tered in all other sections of the country. 
Reports from large contracting firms 
indicate varying conditions. At Halifax, 
there were slight gains; in Courtenay 
Bay, however, there were some losses, 
while at St. John no changes were re- 
ported. Montreal on the whole’ mani- 
fested increases in activity, though some 
firms showed minor fluctuations. At 
Sherbrooke there were gains in employ- 
ment. ‘Toronto firms on the whole re- 
ported a steady situation, although here 
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also there wereZindividual fluctuations. 
The volume of employment afforded in 
the building trades in Hamilton, London, 
Walkerville and Kingston was some- 
what less. New Liskeard reported greater 
activity. In Winnipeg the tendency was 
slightly downward. In British Columbia 
and Alberta the situation remained the 


same. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in July were $15,772,927 
as compared with $17,375,760 in July, 
1920. The gross earn:ngs of the Cana- 
dian National Railways during August 
were $8,881,530 as compared with $8, 
857,354 in the preceding month. During 
the month the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National Railways 
in operation, including general offices, 
trainmen, engine crews, station em- 
ployees, sleeping, parlour and dining 
car employees, showed an increase of 
about 1,500 persons. This gain was 
spread evenly over the whole month 
and was due to additions of about 800 
persons to the Canadian National: Rail- 
ways, 600 to the Canadian Pacific and 
100 to the Grand Trunk. The most 
pronounced increases were reported in 
Manitoba. Electric railway trans- 
portation during August showed a 
slight decline. Hmployment in water 
transportation was, as usual, irregular, 
but on the whole there was increased 
activity at the Upper St. Lawrence and © 
British Columbia ports. : 


Trade 


Retail trade as reflected in the payrolls 
of large departmental stores reported a 
slight recovery from the minor losses 
recorded in July. Wholesale business 
changed but little, though in some dis- 
tricts small advances were again made. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


PROCEEDINGS FoR THE Montu or Avaust, 1921, wit Texts or Boarps’ REPORTS 


DUBIN G the month of August the 
Department received reports from 
six Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Niagara, St. Catharines 
“1a Toronto Railway and certain of its 
mployees, being members of Local 
Division No. 846, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Hlectric Rail- 
way Employees of America; (2) Canada 
Steamship Company and certain of 
its employees, being firemen, oilers, 
wheelmen, watchmen, deckhands, cooks, 
stewards, etc., members of the Sailors, 
Firemen and Cooks’ Union of Can- 
ada; (3) Association of Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries and 
men of various trades in the building 
industry in Hamilton and district, mem- 
bers of Hamilton Building Trades Coun- 
ceil; (4) Canadian Fish and Cold Stor- 
age Company, Limited, Prince Rupert, 
B.C., and certain of its employees, being 
members of the Fish Packers’ Union of 
that city; (5) Corporation of the City 
of Hull, Quebec, and its firemen, being 
members of Local 174, International 
Association of Fire Fighters; and (6) 
F. W. Nicholas, of Port MeNicholl, On- 
tario, and certain of his employees in the 
freight sheds at Port McNicholl, members 
of Local 1506, International Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship , Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Six applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation and a Board was estab- 
lished in connection with an application 
which had been received during the pre- 
vious month. 


An application was also received from 
the employees of the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island, National Trans- 
continental, Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern Railways, for a Com- 


mittee of Conciliation, Mediation and 
Investigation under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act. 


Applications Received 


During the month of August applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 


(1) From the employees of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, being clerks, 
freight handlers, roundhouse and shop 
labourers, station employees, etc., mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. | A Board was 
established composed as follows: Mr. J. 
M. Godfrey, K.C., Toronto, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Messrs. H. H. 
Vaughan and Peter Bercovitch, K.C., 
M.P.P., Montreal, nominees of the com- 


‘pany and employees respectively. 


(2) From the employees of the West- 
ern Stevedore Company, Fort William, 
Ont., being members of Twin City 
Lodge No. 605, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. . A Board was_ established 
composed as_ follows: Mr. Fred 
Babe, Fort William, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, His Honour Judge Hugh 
O’Leary, Port Arthur, and Mr. T. J. 
Murray, Winnipeg, nominees of the com- 
pany and employees respectively. 


(3) From the employees of various 
railways, (namely the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Grand Trunk Railway and the To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway) 
members of the Railway Association of 
Canada, being engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, yardmen and _tele- 
graphers, members of the several trade 
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unions of these classes of workers. A 
Board was established, Mr. David -S. 
Campbell, Regina, being appointed a 
member on the recommendation of the 
employees. At the close of the month 
the Board had not been completed. 


(4) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian Merchant Marine, being members 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and 
the Marine Firemen and Oilers’ Union 
of British Columbia respectively. Be- 
fore application for a Board was made 
a strike occurred, but the employees 
returned to work pending the establish- 
ment of a Board. Action was held pend- 
ing the outcome of renewed negotiations 
which were in progress. 


(5) From the employees in the Me- 
chanical Stores of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways at Fort Rouge, Win- 
nipeg, Man., being members of Victoria 
Lodge No. 1326, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Pending further direct negotia- 
tions between the disputants, the estab- 
lishment of a Board was held in abey- 
ance. 


(6) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian National Steamship Company, 
Prince Rupert, B. C., being longshore- 
men, members of Local No. 3841, Inter- 
national lLongshoremen’s Association. 
Pending further direct negotiations be- 
tween the disputants the establishment 
of a Board was held in abeyance. 
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Other Proceedings under the I.D.I. Act 


During the month of August a Board 
was established to deal with the dispute 
between the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 790, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 
The Board was composed as follows: 
Mr. Adolphe Bazin, Montreal, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the other two 
members, Mr. A. P. Frizon, Montreal, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the company, 
and Mr. Arthur Brossard, K.C., Mont- 
real, nominee of the employees. 


Proceedings under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act 


During the month of August an ap- 
plication was received from the -em- 
ployees of the Interecolonial and Prince 
Edward Island, National Transcontinen- 
tal, Grand Trunk Pecifie and Canadian 
Northern Railways, for the establish- 
ment of a Committee of Conciliation, 
Mediation and Investigation, under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. A Com- 
mittee was established composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Messrs. 


Geo. D. Kelley, and Harold Fisher, Ot- 


tawa, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 





Report of Board in Dispute between the Niagara, 


St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 


way Company and its street railway employees 


A REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Niagara, St. Cath- 
arines and Toronto Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of Local Division No. 846, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 
The Board was composed as follows: 


Mr. D. Dick, Jr., chairman, Messrs. G. 
D. Kelley and Jos. Gibbons. The report 
was signed by the chairman and Mr. 
Gibbons and contained recommendations 
as to settlement, which the employees 
expressed their willingness to accept. 
Mr. Kelley did not concur in these find- 
ings and presented a minority report. 


SuPreMBER, 1921 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes ' 


Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway 
Company, employer, and certain of 
its employees, members of Local Di- 
vision No. 846, Amalgamated Asso- 
eiation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, em- 
ployees. 


Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 


Sir,— 


The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you met in the City Hall, Welland, 
on Tuesday, May 17th, and the Welland 
Hotel, St. Catharines, on May 18th. The 
Company was represented by Mr. Oliver 
and other officials, and the employees by 
Clarence Conroy and Edward Sparrow. 


The application was for the reinstate- 
ment of three discharged employees, pay 
for lost time from suspension of Con- 
ductor Bowman and Motorman Wilson, 
back time for Conductor Hannah, and 
for seniority affecting Conductor Vor- 
leys. 


Item 1. Dismissal of Conductor Bauer 
and Motorman Lampman. — Conductor 
Bauer was not present, owing, it was 
stated, to his having met with an acci- 
dent the day previous; but from the 
evidence submitted, we feel that Con- 
ductor Bauer was responsible for the 
accident and that the company was 
justified in his dismissal. Motorman 


Lampman. — We feel that he cannot be - 


held responsible for the accident, ias- 
much as he received his orders from 
Conductor Bauer, whose duty it was to 
see that all sections of the train they 
were to pass were at the station before 
telling Motorman Lampman to proceed. 
From the evidence submitted it was 
shown that it was impossible for Motor- 
man Lampman to see for himself while 
-at his post in the vestibule whether or 
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not the second car was carrying a red 
or white flag. The only alternative Mo- 
torman Lampman had was to get a 
signal from the passing cars notifying 
him that all the sections were in the 
siding. The giving of signals by one 
passing car to another is not a rule of 
the company but a custom of the motor- 
men; and as a matter of fact this is the 
only way that a motorman can assure 
himself that the sections had passed; and 
since this accident the company has 
realized the importance of one car 
signalling the other and has made it a 
part of their rules. The rules of the 
company do not permit a motorman to 
leave his post in a car to walk around 
the train to ascertain whether or not the 
passing cars are carrying signals; and 
the only alternative is that the conductor 
advise the motorman whether or not all 
cars are passed. In this case the con- 
ductor went over to the station and in 
doing so passed between first and second 
sections, and returning to ¢ar passed 
between them again and then gave order 
to motorman to proceed. The motorman 
in our estimation had the right to assume 
that the conductor had seen signals and 
that all sections were in. Owing to the 
circumstances above-mentioned, we rec- 
ommend that Motorman Lampman be 
immediately reinstated, and inasmuch 
as he has lost considerable time before 
securing another position that he be paid 
one month’s salary for loss of time, prov- 
ided, however, that he accepts reinstate- 
ment. 


Item 2. Dismissal of Conductor Phil- 
lips. — In our opinion evidence was 
submitted to justify the company’s ac- 
tion. 


Item 3. Suspension of Conductor 
Bowman. — Five days’ suspension for 
what the company call violation of reg- 
The evidence submitted went 
to show that Conductor Bowman was 
acting motorman and had written orders 
from Niagara to St. Catharines and 
return. There is a notice on the time 
table that all conductors must call up 
the despatcher from Thorold. When the 
crew reached Thorold Conductor Bow- 


, 
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man went to the phone and ealled up 
the despatcher, but got no answer, and 
alleges that the phone was out of order. 
He then went to the waiting room to call 
up the Bell telephone, but the waiting 
room was locked. He then proceeded. 
Rule 48 reads: ‘‘Orders must be plain 
and explicit, and if not fully understood 
by the party addressed an explanation 
should be required before taking the 
order. After the reception of the order 
it must be obeyed to the letter.’ It was 
proven that Bowman had a written 
order to cross the other car at Merriton 
and according to the rules should have 
obeyed it. Rule 59 says: ‘‘ When trains 
moving in opposite directions are to be 
moved towards. each 
orders, the train whose rights are to be 
restricted must first receive the order 
and be completed before the order is 
given to the train to move towards it or 
against it.’”’ Bowman having written 
orders and the despatcher not having 
heard from him, should not have moved 
the other train towards him, and Bow- 
man had every reason to expect that 
the other train would be held at Merri- 
ton until he arrived or the despatcher 
had restricted his running orders. 


Under these circumstances we feel 
that Bowman should be paid for lost 
time. 


Item 4. Conductor Vorley’s position 
on seniority.—Evidence in this case was 
to the effect that Conductor Vorley was 
told he would be required to work over- 
time on Sunday. This he said he would 
not do; he would rather quit the job. 
When he had completed his regular 
schedule on Sunday he was told he 
would have to continue, and he went 
into the office and handed in his tools, 
eap and badge. The men’s represent- 
ative claims that he drew all his time, 
but the company say only part of his 
time. Whefi the employee of a street 
railway turns in his badge the general 
rule is that he has left the service and 
if he returns loses his seniority. There- 
fore Conductor Vorley when he re- 
turned should have been started at the 
foot of the list. 
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Item 5. Suspension of Conductor Wil- 


-son.—The company put in a letter from 


Mr. Wilson stating he wished his case 
withdrawn. The representative of the 
men accordingly removed the ease. 


Item 6. Case of Conductor Hannah.— 
The committee also withdrew this case. 


Acting upon your communication of 
June 6, the Board not having submitted 
its report, representatives of the com- 
pany were notified that the Board would 
reconvene on July 27. Mr. Oliver, re- 
presenting the company, stated by letter 
dated July 8, also over the phone on July 
26, that if the Board intended to take up 
the cases of Motorman Sparrow and Con- 
ductor Terryberry they refused to be 
present or allow their representative on 
the Board to be present. This would 
seem to us to be a peculiar attitude 
for the company to assume as section 1 
of the agreement, dated the Ist of Nov- 
ember, 1920, provides as follows: ‘‘The 
party of the first part agrees to meet 
and treat with the properly accredited 
officers and committees of the party of 
the second part on all grievances and 
disputes that may arise between the com- 
pany and the employees; and failing to 
reach an agreement these shall be settled 
by arbitration under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act.’’ 


This crew was discharged the day fol- 
lowing the sitting of the Board at Wel- 
land. Acting upon the company’s 
refusal to be present the chairman and 
representative of the men met in the City 
Hall, St. Catharines, on July 27, and 
heard all the evidence in connection with 
the case of Sparow and Terryberry. This 
crew was dismissed for the signing of 
blank orders in advance, a custom which 
has apparently been practised by almost 
every conductor and motorman on the 
line; and we submit for your observa- 
tion a signed petition from a few of the 
motormen who state that they had been 
in the habit of following the same prac- 
tice as Sparrow and Terryberry were dis- 
charged for; as we believe that had it 
not been for a report which. has been 
said to have been circulated by the 
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officials of the company, that any em- 
ployee signing this petition would be im- 
mediately discharged, there would in all 


probability have been a great many more. 


employees who would have signed the 
petition. It was stated by one witness 


that he had informed Mr. Oliver that . 


he, together with other motormen, had 
been signing orders in advance, and that 
no comment was made by Mr. Oliver, nor 
was any other employee disciplined. 


It has not been shown that any acci- 
dent has ever occurred from the signing 
of these orders in advance; but it was 
stated that the men have been in the 
habit of doing it feeling that it was 
facilitating the operation of the service. 
Motorman Sparrow has been eleven 
years in the service of the company and 
onductor Terryberry nine years; and 
’ this is their first offence. 
If this practice was contrary to any 
order issued by the company we feel 
that at the most a suspension of thirty 
days would have been sufficient punish- 
ment. We therefore recommend that 
Motorman Sparrow and Conductor Ter- 
ryberry be immediately reinstated and 
paid for all lost time exceeding thirty 
days. 
_ There were two other cases to come 

before the Board as made by the em- 
ployees; but inasmuch as the company’s 
representative was not present we could 
not take any cases other than the ones 
above stated. 


The balance of the cases to come be- 
fore the Board were subsequently with- 
drawn by the employees’ representative, 
with the exception of one case, Noah E. 
Smith’s seniority; and we submit to you 
our recommendation, as based on letters 
received from the company and from 
the employee, Noah HE. Smith, that the 
said Smith be reinstated to full seniority 
rights. 

All of which is 
mitted. 

Obediently yours, - 
(Sed.) D. Dicx,-Jr., 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JosmPpH GIBBONS, 
Employees’ Representative. 


respectfully sub- 
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St. Catharines, Ont., 
July 28th, 1921. 


As I have not been feeling very well the 
doctor advised me to make a change for three 
or four months so about November 7th, 1920, 
I was granted four months leave of absence 
by the Assistant Superintendent Mr. Tom 
Clarke. During that time I worked for the D. 
W. Harmer Co., for a short time, and while 
I was working there-the N. 8. & T. issued new 
badges numbering them according to seniority. 
I went to the office and got my badge still 
holding my seniority, and in January when the 
time table changed they called me up over the 
phone asking what run I wanted to sign up on. 
So about March 12th, 1921, I started back to 
work and nothing was said to me. I worked 
about two and a half months on my same run 
and got the same money I had been getting 
when I got leave of absence. So on May 29th, 
1921, Mr. Cumming called me to his office 
stating that as I had been off those four months 
I would lose my seniority and would have to 
start on first year money again. He said he 
would not ask me for a refund on the money 
he had paid me for the two months I had been 
working. 

(Sgd.) Noan EH. SMiru. 

I have been employed by the N. 8. & T. since 

1914. 


We the undersigned trainmen are guilty of 
the same offense of signing train orders ahead 
of time as Messrs. Sparrow and Terryberry, but 
not with the intention of breaking rules of, or 
causing offense to the company or its off- 
cials. 

(Sgd.) F. RicHARDSON, 
(Sgd,) 8. Pratt, 
(Sgd.) N. Mazz, 
(Sgd.) FF. MrroHB1, 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and the dis- 
pute between the Niagara, St. Ca- 
tharines and Toronto Railway, (em- 
ployer), and certain of its em- 
ployees, members of Local Division 
Number 846, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, (employees). 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir,— 
The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you met at Welland, Ont., on Tues- 
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day, May 17, and St. Catharines on May 
18. Subsequently I attended on the 


Chairman of the Board at Ottawa in- 


August and on the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway Company at 
Toronto in the same month. On May 17 
and May 18 the following items were 
dealt with by your Board: 


Item 1.—DIsMISssAL OF CONDUCTOR BAUER 
AND MoTrorRMAN LAMPMAN. 


This complaint arose out of the dis- 
missal of these employees, following a 
very serious accident in which some 
eighteen people were injured. Conduc-. 
tor Bauer did not appear to give evid- 
ence and it was conceded that his dis- 
missal was justified. Motorman Lamp- 
man did appear. He admitted that he 
knew that the lla.m. car out of St.Catha- 
rines for Niagara Falls was running in 
sections and that he saw the first and 
second sections. He claimed that he 
did not see what signal the second 
section displayed, though it was carrying 
the signals that would have warned him 
that another section was to follow. Con- 
ductor Bauer, having left their car, re- 
turned, making a casual remark to 
Lampman to the effect that there were 
no orders. Lampman neglected to en- 
quire as to whether all of the sections 
had passed. He, himself, made no 
effort whatever to ascertain whether the 
sections had all passed and he admitted 
this. Under the rules of the Company, 
he was equally responsible with Conduc- 
tor Bauer for train orders. Rule 70 
reads as follows: 


The Driver will be held responsible for the 
speed of the train and is equally respons- 
ible for train orders issued to Conductors. 


He was not bound to remain in the 
ear as the majority report sets out. Rule 
9 of the Company governs this, it being 
as follows: 


No Driver or Conductor must leave his car 
when on duty for any cause except to turn 
a switch or to perform some other specified 
duty. 
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In view of the notice that is given to 
a trainman by the exhibition or warning 
signals, Lampman was under an obliga- 
tion to make certain that all sections. 
had passed, and in default of enquiring 
from his conductor, he should, himself, 
have made certain on this point. 


. One of the first principles of railway 
operation is that rules and orders must 
be obeyed. Motorman Lampman sub- 
mitted, as majority report sets out, that. 
he “‘had the right to assume that the 
Conductor had seen signals and that all 
sections were in.’’ He had absolutely 
no right whatever to ‘‘assume’’ any- 
thing. It is because negligent employees 
‘“assume’’ that places the lives of them- 
selves and those of their fellow employees. 
and the general public in danger. The 
gross negligence of Motorman Lampman 
amply justifies his dismissal. 


Item 2. — DismissAL or CoNnpuUCTOR 


PHILLIPS, 


The evidence submitted by Conductor 
Phillips was sufficient to justify the 
Company’s action. It was difficult to 
see how a request could be made to re- 
instate a man guilty of using such lan- 
guage to a passenger as this man ad- 
mitted he had used. 


Item 3. — SusPENSION OF CoNDUCTOR 
BowMAN. 


This case is a particularly flagrant 
example of a violation of the Company’s 
rules and a disregard for public safety. 
Motorman Bowman had the following 
Order : | 


Run to St. Catharines, avoiding regulars. 

Meet Number 48 at Merritton, Conductor 
Jamieson. 

No. 4 Conductor Kulp at St. Catharines. 


At the time of receiving this order, he 
was also governed by the following gen- 
eral Time Table Clause printed across 
the face of all working time-tables: 


All Conductors must call wp Despatcher for 
orders before leaving Thorold. 
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Bowman’s run would of necessity 
cause him to reach Thorold. He ad- 
mitted that he knew that he must not 
leave Thorold before calling up the Des- 
_ patcher and he knew that it was on the 
earrying out of the instructions to so 
call that the Despateching system of this 
road had relied for years past in ad- 
vancing trains that would otherwise be 
delayed, thereby restoring and maintain- 
ing cars on schedule. He knew the Des- 
patcher in discharge of his duty, not 
having heard from him, Bowman, would 
advance No. 48. Bowman’s excuse is a 
most peculiar one. He claims that he 
attempted to call up the Despatcher but 
that the phone was not in working order. 
This is denied by the Company’s officials 
and it was shown that the phone was in 
good order just before the time Bowman 
claims to have called and almost imme- 
diately after. The majority report is in 
error in stating that the waiting room 
was locked. The Company’s office in 
the waiting room was locked and Bow- 
man could not reach the phone in it, but 
Bowman stated that the waiting room 
was open and that he could have used 
the Bell Telephone. On being pressed 
as to why he did not do so he stated that 
he saw no occasion to spend the necessary 
5 cents to make a call and that he con- 
sidered he was safe in proceeding, as he 
intended to proceed carefully. If Bow- 
man did not choose to use the Bell Tele- 
phone and rely on the Company repay- 
ing him, he could have gone back a 
short distance in the Company’s yards 
to another Company telephone, or he 
could have made use of a private tele- 
phone in the vicinity. He, however, took 
a chance at proceeding and, while fort- 
unately an accident was averted, the 
two passenger cars almost collided and 
one had to back up to the next siding. 
The Despatcher at Merritton, having a 
positive stop on Bowman’s train by rule 
in time-table, advanced No. 48 as he 
should have done, knowing that Con- 
ductor Bowman, if properly performing 
his duty, would not pass Thorold with- 


out obtaining orders from him to do so. 


Because an actual collision did not oc- 
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eur, such cannot be urged in the de- 
fence of the party at fault. In view of | 
Bowman’s record, instead of his dis- 
missal he was suspended for five days, 
which suspension is justified. 


Item 4.—ConpbucTOR WORLEY’S POSITION 
OF SENIORITY. 


The contract of engagement between 
Conductor Worley and the Company 
was never terminated. Conductor Wor- 
ley drew part of his pay only. It is pos- 
sible that he may have felt aggrieved at 
what he considered unfair treatment, 
but this in itself would not be sufficient 
to bring his employment with the Com- 
pany to an end. The complaint is part- 
icularly unfortunate inasmuch as Wor- 
ley had resigned from the Local Union, 
who now make the complaint against 


him, and had refused to again become a 


member thereof. In my opinion he is 
entitled to retain his seniority. 


Item 5. — SuspENSION OF CONDUCTOR 
WILSON. 


Conductor Wilson attempted to make 
out a case of his own but on being con- 
fronted with a letter addressed to the 
Company, signed by himself, stated 
that he wished his case withdrawn. 


Item 6.—Cass or Conpuctor HANNAH. 


An attempt was made to proceed with 
this case but the Company objected to 
going on with it in view of the fact that 
Hannah was dismissed for dishonest 
practices. In view of what was dis- 
closed as to Conductor Hannah’s ac- 
tions, I wish it to be clear that I am not 
a party to advising the Company to 
withhold proceedings. 


Following the sittings of the Board’ 
on May 18, dealing with the above cases, 
it was agreed that the Chairman should 
draft a report and submit it either to 
Mr. Gibbons or to myself so as to en- 
deavour to obtain the signature of either 
one of us at least, if not of both. I heard 
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nothing from the Chairman of the Board 
and, on the officials of your Department 
communicating with me, I advised them 
to this effect as the Company was desir- 
ous of ascertaining what report was to 
be submitted herein. I wrote the Chair- 
man of the Board on June 30, advising 
him that the officials of your Depart- 
ment were requesting information as to 
when the report would be filed. I received 
- no reply to this letter. I left Ottawa on 
a two-weeks’ holiday on July 16, about 
two months after the last sitting of the 
Board, spending my time at a point 
where I could not ‘be reached by tele- 
phone and where mail delivery was un- 
certain. On my return to the City on 
August 2, I learned that on Monday 
July 18, the following was received at 
my office: 

‘‘Dick advises will hold Conciliation 
Board for balance of cases Wednesday 
either Niagara or St. Catharines. Is this 
date satisfactory to you? Oliver away 
but have wired him. J. R. Empring- 
ham.” 

This was replied to as follows: ‘‘ Your 
wire Mr. Kelley away holidaying in the 
wilds. Cannot be reached by wire. Will 
not return till end of month. Ewart, 
Scott, Kelley & Kelley.’ 


Mr. Empringham, (an official of the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway Co.), states he advised the 
Chairman of the Board accordingly. I 
am advised by members of my firm that 
on the afternoon of July 26 a _ wire 
reached my office from the Chairman of 
the Board calling a meeting for July 27. 
The following reply was sent to this: 
“Your wire to our Mr. Kelley. He is 
absent on holidays and cannot be 
reached. Will be back Monday next.’’ 


Nothing further reached my office and 
on August 2nd, on my return to the City, 
I advised the Chairman of the Board as 
follows: ‘‘I returned to my office today 
after an absence of a couple of weeks and 
I found your telegram of July 26th. It 
was, of course, impossible for me tobe 
present at any meeting proposed to be 
held on the 27th. I expect to be in To- 
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ronto for a few days either the end of 
this week or the beginning of next and 
could then meet with you and Mr. Gib- 
bons, either at Toronto, Welland or St. 
Catharines. Naturally, I am anxious to 
have the matters in dispute disposed 
OL 


It seems most peculiar that after 
months of delay a meeting of the Board - 
should have been so suddenly ealled. 


It was known to the other members 
of the Board that I had no knowledge 
of the proposed meeting and that I could 
not possibly attend on the notice given. 
The Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway Company never requested me 
not to attend nor did they attempt to 
interfere with my actions in any way. I 
did not receive any communication from 
the Chairman of the Board or from the 
officials of your Department as to what 
additional matters were to be dealt with 
by the Board in addition to the six 
items hereinbefore referred to. The first 
intimation that I had of the other mem- 
bers of the Board having arrived at a 
decision was when the Chairman was in 
the City and submitted to me a finding 
of himself and the representative of the 
men. He communicated to me material 
that had been furnished to him and on 
which he based the finding. I advised 
him that if on an investigation I found 
that true and eorrect information had 
been laid before him that I would feel 
inclined to join in his report and I re- 
quested that he hold the filing 
of his report until I eould 
communicate with the Company, 
which the Chairman agreed to do. 
The report was not so held by him, 
however, but was instead filed. On laying 
before the Company information on 
which the Chairman of the Board stated 
he had acted I found that he had been 
misinformed on many important points. 


I feel satisfied that, if the Board had 
before it the information that it could 
have obtained, the dismissal of Messrs. 
Sparrow and Terryberry would have 
been sustained. 


SxrrTeMBER, 1921 


Bulletin No. 11 of the Company, of 
which both Sparrow and Terriberry had 
knowledge, reads as follows: 


Effective February 16th, old form of 
train order will be superseded by new form 
number 92 ‘‘Train Order Book’’. Train 
Order Books will be issued to Passenger 
conductors, at St. Catharines Ticket Office, 
and to Freight Conductors at freight 
Train Master’s Office. Conductors are 
required to always have two books in their 

— possession. ; 

Despatcher will give the train order num- 
bers. Orders will be numbered consecut- 
ively each day, commencing at No. 1 at 
4.00 am. ~~ 


To obtain orders at telephone stations 
the Conductor will call the Despatcher, who 
will give such orders as are necessary. The 
Conductor, when taking the Order, will 
write the same plainly in his Train Order 
Book, and when he has finished writing 
the Order he will repeat it to the Despat- 
cher, who will complete the order, if cor- 
‘rect, by giving the initials of the Super- 
intendent and the time of completion, 
which initials and time shall be promptly 
written on the order. When the order has 
been properly completed the Conductor 
taking the order shall then sign his name 
to the order, after which it is in full force 
and effect. The Motorman will then read 
the order aloud to the Conductor who has 
taken the order, sign his name to the order, 
and take one copy for his use. 

The use of abbreviations, indicated by 
numerals in Paragraph 143, ‘‘General 
Rules and Instructions Book,’’ is discon- 
tinued henceforth. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, Spar- 
row and Terryberry admitted the prac- 
tice of signing blank orders. The major- 
ity of the members of the Board decided 
to excuse this gross infraction of the 
Bulletin 11 on the ground that some 
other employees of the Company had 
committed a similar offence, and they 
submit the names of four employees out 
of some one hundred employees in sup- 
port of this contention. Such a line of 
argument carries with it its own refuta- 
tion. Two wrongs do not now and never 
have made a right. 


A person in any way versed in rail- 
way operation would appreciate that the 
signing of orders in advance constitutes 
one of the gravest offences of which an 
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employee can be guilty. To suggest 
that the officials of the Company had any 
knowledge that such a practice was being 
followed by their employees and count- 
enanced the same is too absurd to be 
the subject of serious argument. 


The officials of this particular road 
absolutely deny having had any such 
knowledge, and I am quite prepared to 
accept their statements, as it can be 
easily appreciated that their years of 
railway experience would prevent their 
acting in such a manner. In view of 
such serious allegations being made I 
respectfully submit that the Chairman . 
of the Board, if the officials of the Com- 
pany would not otherwise attend, should 
have issued subpoenas directed to them. 
A duty was owing to such officials that 
they should have an opportunity of ap- 
pearing, and a duty was owing to the 
public that if they would not appear 
they should be compelled to do so. 


It is extremely fortunate that no acci- 
dent appears to have followed the prac- 
tices of Messrs. Sparrow and Terryberry 
in signing such blank orders, but this 
certainly does not excuse their offence 
nor does it entitle them to submit as a 
defence that they broke the rule, ‘‘Feel- 
ing that it was facilitating the operation 
of the service.’’ One can easily imagine 
how such an explanation would be re- 
ceived in a criminal prosecution or a 
civil action following an accident. 


It is unfortunate that the Chairman 
was misled as to this being the first of- 
fence of Motorman Sparrow and Con- 
ductor Terryberry, and also with regard 
to their length of service. <A reference 
to the files of the Company shows that 
both of these employees have been guilty 
of offences on previous occasions. In 
the case of Motorman Sparrow, the 
record shows he had overrun his train 
orders on previous occasions. It was 
stated that ‘‘Sparrow has been in the 
service of the Company eleven years and 
Conductor Terryberry nine years and 
this is their first offence.’’ The record 
shows that Sparrow entered the train 
service in 1915, having been previously 
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employed at different times on section 
and line forces, while he had also been 
in the same departments on the Grand 
Trunk Railway and Hydro. 


The suggestion was made that Sparrow 
was punished owing to his prominent po- 
sition in the Local Union affairs. The 


best answer to this is the leniency shown | 


him on previous occasions. In addition, 
the leniency shown to Hannah, another 
officer of the Local Union, would show 
that the Company’s officials had no 
animus against any one occupying a po- 
sition in the Union. 


In view of the foregoing, while I was 
deprived of an opportunity of hearing 
the evidence of Messrs. Sparrow and 
Terriberry, yet considering what is set 
up on their behalf in the majority report, 
' I have no hesitation whatever in recom- 
mending that the dismissal of each of 
these employees by the Company be sus- 
tained. 


The safety of the public must be care- 
fully considered and employees must be 
impressed that rules are made for their 
guidance and that they must observe 
the same. If employees are to act be- 
cause they ‘‘assume’’ or they ‘‘feel’ 
that a certain line of conduct should be 
followed and rules disregarded, then a 
strange condition of affairs has come to 
pass in the railway world. 


I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
Noah HE. Smith case to deal with it: 

In filing this report, I desire to state 
that in my opinion the Company will 
have every justification for refusing to 
act on the recommendations of the maj- 
ority report, because neither facts nor 
good railway practice support. the deci- 
sions reached, and, on account of the 
procedure followed in the preparation 
of the majority findings. I, as a mem- 
ber of the Board, did not receive notice 
of the meeting in ample time to admit 
of my attendance at the final sittings of 
the Board as prescribed in the Act,— 
such final sittings being hastily called 


after two months’ delay for which I was. 


in-no way responsible. 
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In my opinion the taking of evidence 
on this occasion should have been post- 
poned until I was able to be present. I 
would also like to express my opinion 
that in view of the disregard of the pro- 
visions of Seetion 48 of the Act, the 
majority findings are not legal findings 
of a Conciliation Board, but are merely 
the opinions of two private individuals. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) Gro. D. KEuuny, 
Company’s Representative. 


September 2, 1921. 


Memorandum by the Minister of Labour 


THE above statement, dated September 

2nd, over the signature of Mr. Geo. 
D. Kelley, the member appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in this matter, was received 
in the office of the Minister of Labour 
on the evening of the 6th instant,  to- 
gether with the following covering note 
addressed to the Minister under date of 
the 6th :— 


Re Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Ry. 

I am handing to you herewith report in con- 
nection with the above Board of Conciliation, 
which report was omitted from my previous 
letter. Absence from the City has prevented 
this going over to you before this. 


The Minister observes that the report 
of the Board dated from Welland Aug- 
ust 6th and bearing the signatures of the 
Chairman, Mr. D. Dick, Jr., and the 
employee Board member, Mr. Joseph 
Gibbons, was received in the Department 
on August 8, with a covering note from 
the Chairman in which the latter re- 
marked that a copy ‘‘has been submitted 
to Mr. Geo. Kelley, who practically 
agreed to sign, and, inasmuch ss Mr. 
Kelley is in Ottawa, I thought that. 
your Department might call-him on the 
telephone and say that the report is. 
there for his signature. I am also writ- 
ing Mr. Kelley today.’’ The Depart- 
ment, on receipt of the Chairman’s com- 
munication, telephoned to Mr. Kelley to 
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learn if he proposed to sign the report 
or to present a minority report, but Mr. 
Kelley was unable to speak positively as 
to his intentions. 


It is the practice of the Department, 
on receipt of a report from a Board of 
Conciliation, to have certified copies of 
the same made immediately and for- 
warded to the parties to the dispute. In 
the great majority of cases certified 
copies of a report are mailed on the same 
day as that on which the report is re- 
ceived. If a minority report is received 
at the same time, the report and minority 
report are forwarded simultaneously to 
the disputants. This practice is more- 
over in accordance with what are be- 
lieved to be the requirements of the 
statute. A report signed by two mem- 
bers of the Board is the report of the 
Board, whether or not a minority report 
is submitted. 


On August 16th, no written commu- 
nication having been received. from Mr. 
Kelley and Mr. Kelley’s verbal state- 
ments having been inconclusive, the re- 
presentative of the employees having 
moreover telegraphed as to the cause of 
delay, Mr. Kelley was informed in the 
forenoon that it was impossible longer 
to withhold publication of the report and 
was requested to indicate definitely 
whether or not his signature would be 
attached. No reply having been received 
from Mr. Kelley, certified copies of the 
report were, on August 16th, mailed to 
the disputants. Some days later, the 
employing company having intimated 
that a minority report was still expected, 
inquiry was again made of Mr. Kelley, 
who stated it was his intention to submit 
such areport. On September Ist, a note 
was received by the Minister from Mr. 
Kelley as follows :— 


Re Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way Board of Conciliation. 
I have the honour to submit to you herewith 


the minority report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed on the above matter. | 
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No report was, however, enclosed, and 
Mr. Kelley was immediately notified of 
the omission. Mr. Kelley’s report was 
finally received late yesterday afternoon, 
and certified copies are being made and 
despatched to the representatives of the 
disputing parties. 


It will be noted that Mr. Kelley, apart 
from his discussion of the matters coming 
before the Board, expresses the view 
that ‘‘the majority findings are not legal 
findings of a Conciliation Board, but 
are merely the opinions of two private 
individuals.’’ On this point the Min- 
ister observes that, the Board’s report 
having been in Mr. Kelley’s hands for 
many days prior to its issue by the 
Registrar, and having been held by the 
Registrar expressly for the consideration 
of Mr. Kelley, and Mr. Kelley being 
aware of this fact, it would seem to have 
been the duty of Mr. Kelley as a mem- 
ber of the Board to have drawn atten- 
tion to any feature which in his view 
made the findings of the Board illegal 
and to have indicated in detail his 
grounds for this view, so that the Min- 
ister might have had the opportunity of 
determining if in the circumstances it 
might have been desirable to reconvene 
the Board. Mr. Kelley having failed to 
take this course, and- the statement of 
his views on the matter of the dispute 
generally having been delayed.so long 
beyond the date on which the Board’s 
report was submitted to him for signa- 
ture, it is doubtful if the statement in 
question can be deemed to be in any 
formal or legal sense a minority report, 
though the term ‘‘minority report’’ 1s, 
for convenience, used in forwarding Mr. 
Kelley’s statement to the respective dis- 
putants, accompanied by the present me- 
morandum noting the Minister’s observ- 
ations, which will be appended also to 
the statements printed on the subject im 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canada Steamship Company and certain of 
its employees 


A REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Canada Steamship 
Company, operating on the Great Lakes 
of Canada, and certain of its employees 
being firemen, oilers, wheelsmen, watch- 
men, deckhands, cooks, stewards, ete., 
members of the Sailors, Firemen and 
Cooks’ Union of Canada. The Board was 
composed ‘as follows: Mr. T. Trueman 
Black, chairman, Lt. Col. Geo. E. Burns 
and Mr. D. L. Kennedy. The report 
of the Board was unanimous and con- 
tained recommendations concerning set- 
tlement of the dispute. Appended to the 
report was a supplementary report con- 
cerning. conditions on a certain vessel 
which it was alleged was operated by 
the Canada Steamship Company. The 
findings of the Board were accepted by 
the employees only. . 


Report of Board 


Montreal, Canada, 
July 28th, 1921. 
To the Honourable 
G. D. Robertson, 


Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The undersigned members of the Con- 
ciliation Board authorized under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907 in the matter of a dispute between 
the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Employer, and certain of the employees, 
being firemen, oilers, wheelmen, watch- 
men, deckhands, cooks, stewards, etc., 
members of the Sailors, Firemen and 
Cooks’ Union of Canada, under date of 
the second day of May, A. D., 1921, have 
the honour to submit the following :— 

_ 1. After the first preliminary session 
of the Board, it was found that a great 
many difficulties faced it, principally 
‘ among which was the difficulty of secur- 
ing witnesses. The seamen at this season 
of the year are scattered over the Great 


Lakes and canals and it simply meant 
a slow process of digging up material 
evidence and bringing the same before 
the Board, having regard for the con- 
venience of the witnesses and the non- 
interruption of the movement of traffic. 
Unfortunately no set presentation of the 
case for the men as regards witnesses 
had been arranged by the Secretary of 
the Union, Mr. Gray, and the Board had 
to act in conjunction with him by advice 
and many consultations to bring before 
the Board material and necessary evid- 
ence. 


2. In addition to securing evidence 
under oath, the Board considered it ad- 
visable to make a personal inspection of 
different vessels, a list of which is hereto 
attached, for the purpose of confirming 
to their own satisfaction the state of 
affairs existing on said vessels. This 
was done on the occasion of two trips to 
Port Colborne where advantage was 
taken of the fact that it was a meeting 


- place of the Upper Lake boats and those 


engaged in the canal traffic to Montreal. 
At this point also, through the energetic 
efforts of the local Business Agent, Mr. 
C. Crombie, many witnesses were secured 
and their evidence taken on the occasion 
of each visit. Further investigations 
were made by the Board by numerous 
interviews with gentlemen who are fam- 
iliar with the different phases of sailor 
life on the Great Lakes, and valuable in- 
formation was thus secured by informal 
discussions. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EVIDENCE. 


3. The Board satisfied itself by exam- 
ination of the Secretary of the Union, 
Mr. Gray, that conditions absolutely ex- 
isted justifying the appointment of a 
Board, i.e., that on or about the eleventh 
day of April, 1921, after the new sche- 
dule of wages had been announced by 
the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
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there was great dissatisfaction, and the 
seamen employed by them at Midland, 
Ontario, being members of the Union, 
had threatened to go on strike, but at a 
meeting held on the above date, at which 
there was a fair attendance of at least 
seventy-five representatives of the men, 
it was decided to wait until a Board of 
Conciliation had been secured in accord- 
ance with the Act;-and, in the meantime, 
that all hands should be instructed to 
resume work. At this time at Midland 
there were nine (9) boats of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, lying up 
ready to go into commission at the 
opening of navigation carrying a total 
erew of approximately 190 men, and in 
the event of their striking, eighty (80) 
odd license men would be directly af- 
fected. At Port Colborne there was also 
a number of boats laid up awaiting dev- 
elopments at Midland. On hearing of 
the decision of the Midland meeting, that 
- was accepted by the Union at Port Col- 
borne. In the event of a strike by these 
men, other Unions affected would be 
the Longshoremen’s, Elevator Handlers’ 
and other employees engaged in the 
handling of traffic at the Upper Lake 
ports. 


The decision of this meeting was com- 
municated to all points and apparently 
the understanding was that they were 
to join up at the Company’s rates of 
wages and carry on until an award was 
made by the Board which was being ap- 
plied for under the Act. The negotia- 
tions which were entered into between 
the officials of the Union and the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
were carefully gone into and copies of 
_all correspondence are hereto attached. 
This has already been submitted to the 
Department prior to the appointment 
of the Board. The question of the mem- 
bership of the Union was also gone into 
and it was discovered that there were 
some twenty-one hundred (2,100) mem- 
bers on the list, in-good standing. The 
membership cards were produced and 


checked over roughly, also the matter ° 


of the authorization of the Secretary, 
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Mr. Gray, to act for the Union, 
verified. 


was 


In the course of the examination of 
various witnesses as regards the taking 
off of coal passers, which was one of the 
complaints made to the Department, 
other complaints and grievances were 
disclosed, among which were the fol- 
lowing :— 


Lack of First Aid. 

Lack of ventilation: in sleeping quarters 
below deck. 

Paying off of crew by time check. 

Careless treatment of sick and injured 
sailors. 

Sanitary conveniences. 

The undermanning of ships. 

Prevalence of venereal diseases. 

Lack of recreation. 

(i) No certificate of discharge. 

(j) Discrimination against union men on the 

part of certain skippers. 

(k) Lax compliance of the Shipping Act in 
reference to the signing of the Arti- 
cles. 

(1) Desirability of the appointment of Ship- 

ping Masters at the Inland Ports. 

(m) Notices of discharge, etc. . 

(n) Men paid at a monthly rate for single 

trips of less than twenty-four hours. 


(a) 
(b) 


4. The above subjects were gone into 
very exhaustively and every effort was 
made to get at the actual facts. After 
consideration the Board has concluded 
to make the following findings in respect 
to each subject :— 


(a) Lack of First Ard. 


This complaint was discovered to be 
absolutely true. While some time back, 
somebody had authorized and provided. 
medical chests and boxes containing es- 
sentials for First Aid and medical com- 
forts, through lack of proper supervision, 
nobody apparently considering it his duty 
to look after this branch, the whole ar- 
rangement gradually fell down until the 
present time when scarcely any ship-has 
a vestige of the system left, or material 
to use in case of accident. This point 
was brought to the attention of the local 
Superintendent, Mr. Grant, of Toronto, 
who, it appears, must have communic- 
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ated the matter to the General Manager 
in Montreal, because when the latter was 
examined he said that he had recently 
ordered complete boxes containing First 
Aid appliances and medical comforts 
with strict instructions that the same 
were to be looked after by the Certific- 
ated Officers. The General Manager ad- 
mitted the subject had been neglected. 
The Board is of the opinion that the in- 
structions do not go far enough, but that 
orders should be. issued that certain 
officers of each ship should take a course 
in First Aid which, it is imagined, could 
easily be done during the winter when 
the ships are Jaid up. The complaints 
leading up to this investigation were var- 
ious, men having cited instances of hard- 
ship and danger to their lives by their 
inability to get First Aid attention until 


they reached a hospital at the first 
port. 
(b) Lack of ventilation in sleeping 


quarters below deck. 


The Board finds that the complaint as 
to lack of ventilation in sleeping quart- 
ers below deck is justified on many 
ships, and recommends that steps be 
taken — especially in the old vessels in 
commission — to have this grievance 
remedied without delay. It would ap- 
pear that the idea seems to prevail on 
many ships that all the ventilation ne- 
cessary 1s a port hole, no intelligent 
study being made as to the circulation 
of the air. © 


(c) Paying of of crew by time check. 


This practice should be abolished. 
While it may work in many cases with- 
out any hardship, at the same time the 
Board sees no reason why any member 
of the crew being paid off should not 
receive his cash. If the Captain’s allow- 


ance of cash is not sufficient, which we. 


understand is now $200, 
should be increased. 


(d) 


the amount 


Careless treatment of sick and 
injured sailors. 


Sick sailors are at once sent to a hos- 
pital, but unless the sickness has oc- 
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curred through the fault of the ship, the 
sailor is obliged to pay his own hospital 
fee and medical attendance. There is 
no Sick Mariners’ Dues on the Inland 
Lakes the same as at sea-ports. Although 
this matter has been under discussion 
for some time, no decision has been ar- 
rived at. The Board is of the opinion 
that there is no unsurmountable reason 
why the same system could not be put 
into effect as at the seaboard. 


In the case of injured sailors, the 
masters have instructions to give an im- 
mediate report of all accidents — even 
minor ones — to the Head Office. A form 
is then filled out, directed to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Toronto, 
who take charge of the case. A thorough 
investigation is made and a claim duly 
presented to the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, in due course. Cases 
under the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act are somewhat different, the. 
responsibility of the Company being 
determined by the Courts instead of by 
a Board. All these accident claims are 
insured against by the Company. The 
Board is of the opinion that some in- 
structions should be issued to the seamen 
defining exactly what their rights are 
in respect to sickness and accident, and 
the procedure to be taken, as the Board 
has met several cases where the seaman 
has met with mishap and apparently 
through ignorance or neglect of seme- 
one has received no redress. 


(e) Sanitary conveniences. 


This subject does not appear to have 
had the supervision that it should. On 
the passenger steamers a sharp inspee- 
tion is made daily so far as the passen- 
gers’ conveniences are concerned, but 
those of the crew would appear to be 
sadly neglected. This is a matter of dis- 


eipline, which could easily be _ en- 
forced. 
(f) The undermanning of ships. 

Under the present law, a ship can 


clear an inland port with a crew ‘palp- 
ably too small to operate without dan- 
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ger. The Board recommends that some 
steps be taken to gointothis question so 
that no vessel would be permitted to 
clear without an adequate complement 
of men. 
question and the Board would prefer to 
shift the responsibility as to measures 
inaugurated to those technically conver- 
sant with the sailing of ships. 


(2) Prevalence of venereal diseases. 


Some steps should be taken to see 
that men thus afflicted are not allowed 
on board. Medical inspection seems to 
be very lax and very little is done on 
the discovery of the infection to isolate 
the diseased man. 


(h) Lack of recreation. 


Considerable complaint has been made 
that the men had nothing to do in their 
spare moments. While the working hours 
are long and a great deal of time is 
taken in sleeping, at the same time there 
seems to be a general demand for books 
and periodicals. No provision is made 
to supply these and, generally speaking, 
there is no place where men can enjoy 
small games such as ecards, draughts, 
ete. 


(i) Certificate of discharge. 


The complaints as to the absence of 
this certificate have been justified. It is 
considered that in the interest of both 
the ships and the men, these certificates 
should be given. It would assist the 
employer in having a record of the em- 
ployee and to some extent do away with 
the employment of men who are put on 
and subsequently turn out to be no good 
for want of experience. The way things 
are at present men drift around in an 
aimless sort of way, no record behind 
them, and very little to look forward 
to. The good record marks on eertific- 
ates of discharge have been exhibited to 
the Board as a source of pride by the 
possessors of them. 
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(j) Discrimination against union men 
on the part of certain skippers. 


This complaint was justified, and the 
General Manager, Mr. Enderby, has ad- 
mitted in his evidence that at least one 
officer had been reprimanded for this 
practice, he having collected and insisted 
upon the surrender of union books by 
those union men who were being em- 
ployed. 


(k) Lax compliance with the Shipping 
Act in reference to the signing of 
the Articles. 


It has been discovered that these Ar- 
ticles, instead of being signed in the 
presence of the Custom House Officer at 
the port of embarkation, are frequently, 
and in fact in most cases, signed on 
board the ship, often many days after 
the employee has come aboard. A rigid 
inspection should be made to see that 
the terms of the Shipping Act are 
carried out, because it is in the interest 
both of the employer and the employee. 


(1) Destrability of the appointment of 
shipping masters at the wmland 
ports. 


_ This subject came up frequently dur- 
ing the investigation and the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that a shipping 
master, duly qualified, appointed by the 
Government, would be an advantage. In 
lieu of a shipping master, of course some 
officials of the Customs would do as well. 
This gives a seaman an opportunity of 
vetting any wrong redressed and enables 
him to get a just decision in any case 
where he imagines he has a grievance. 
The practice at present is that after the 
complainant has made a complaint in 
the usual channel, through his superiors, 
and no action is taken, the subject is 
washed out. There seems to be no ques- 
tion as to the advisability of shipping 
masters at ocean ports, and _ similar 
officers would be of almost equal benefit 
at inland ports. 


(m) Notices of discharge, etc. 


Complaint was made as to notices of 
discharge, the general practice being 
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theoretically to give seven (7) days on 
an employee being discharged, or his 
léaving the service. In practice this does 
not work. The employee leaves when- 
ever he sees fit at a port of call, and the 
officers of the ship seem to be able to 
dispense with his services without no- 
tice. The Company has just issued 
printed notices touching this matter, a 
copy of which is enclosed herewith. The 
interpretation of the ship’s contract 
should not be unilateral but should work 
both ways as regards notice required. 


(n) Men paid at a monthly rate for sin- 
gle trips of less than twenty- 
four hours. 


Complaints came before the Board of 
men being paid at monthly rates for 
single trips of less than twenty-four (24) 
hours. It is recommended that these 
men be paid at shore rates for similar 
work. 


(0) Lack of protection around the gears 
of deck winches. 


This is not generally done. A number 
of vessels were examined and it was 
found that the machinery was danger- 
ously exposed and lent itself to accidents 
in bad weather especially. A rigid in- 
spection of all machinery should be made 
forthwith and steps taken to have all 
exposed parts such as gears of deck 
winches, ete., protected. 


WITHDRAWAL OF COAL PASSERS. 


do. Lastly, as regards the complaint of 
the withdrawal of coal passers, the 
Board finds that this action entailed ad- 
ditional work and hardship in some 
eases. The utilizing of the forward crew 
to assist the firemen has unfortunately 
in many cases engendered considerable 
friction and has not tended to facilitate 
the smooth working of the engine-room, 
which is so desirable.- The Company 
recognize in some cases the necessity of 
passers, as in the case of the Colling- 
wood, the District Superintendent hav- 
ing recommended that passers be rein- 
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stated on this boat. A thorough study 
of some of the other boats—which are 
known among the seamen as ‘‘hard’’ 
boats—should be made as the placing of 
passers would eliminate much of the 
trouble which now exists between the 
forward and after crews. 


The Board in its investigations has 
discovered that on many ships there 
were continual changes in the personnel 
of the crew, in some cases the crews hav- 
ing changed completely three times up 
to date, and can only come to the con- 
clusion that the conditions, especially in 
the fire hole, are such that the men have 
thrown up their jobs even at the risk in 
these days of unemployment of failing. 
to secure work on shore. <As_ before 
pointed out, the conditions of the sleep- 
ing quarters, sanitation, ventilation, and 
the hard work, have in the opinion of 
the Board, been the cause of so much 
transient employment. 


WAGES. 


6. The question of wages paid on 
these ships is a difficult one to tackle, 
and the Board has gone into the subject 
with great pains and submits the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


Generally speaking, the wages paid 
sailors of both the forward and after © 
crews were found to be below the remu- 
nerations of similar occupations, both 
skilled and unskilled labour, on shore. 


Take the wages of a wheelman, for 
example, in 1915, during the eight (8) 
months of service on the Great Lakes, 
which is the maximum period of employ- 
ment in the year at the scale as sub- 
mitted to the Board, he would earn $336 
and his board for the period. If he 
were a married man, and a large pro- 
portion of these crews are married, he 
would of necessity have to support a 
family on this sum. If he were fortun- 
ate enough to get two (2) months inter- 
mittent employment, as we believe is the 
average case, he would make, say $100, 
giving him a total of $436 for his year’s 
work. The Labour Gazette for 1915 
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' gives a fair cost of ordinary living for 
a small family as $719.16. This means 
that he would have at that time to de- 
prive his family of what is usually con- 
sidered as essentials. He has nothing to 
go on with for a supply of clothing for 
himself and family as it certainly ap- 
pears that he was in very bad financial 
straits and was quite evidently under- 
paid. 

In 1920 the wheelman’s wages had 
been raised up to $880 for the season. 
At the higher rate of wages paid on 
shore, if he got employment, he may 
have earned $220, making his whole 
year’s earnings $1,100. The Labour 
Gazette for that year shows that the 
cost of living for a small family was 
$1,212.12. It will then be seen that 
although his condition was improved 
over 1915, he still is not in a satisfactory 
financial shape to meet the requirements 
of his family. Examination of witnesses 
pursuing a similar occupation on shore, 
say motormen, hoisting engineers, and 
so forth, shows that the shore standards 
are much higher and that the shore job 
is a much better one, 


Of course the position of a single man 
is much better than that of a married 
man inasmuch as he has his board free 
and on the other hand he has not as a 
rule to keep up a household, but the 
evidence taken would show that a very 
large proportion are married men and 
that many single men have contributions 
to make for the support of their imme- 
diate families and relations. In ‘fact 
there were only a few who did not have 
claims upon their wages of some sort in 
this respect. 


In the case of the lower ratings, condi- 
tions are proportionately worse. On 
shore jobs where by reason of the Can- 
adian climate certain trades remain in- 
active through the winter, higher wages 
have always been allowed to the trade 
so affected, for instance, this applies to 
the case of stonemason and bricklayer, 
who have always had a higher rate than 
carpenters whose work was not se- 
riously affected by climatic conditions. 
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In the case of the crews of Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, boats, (and 
we believe on other lines) this aspect of 
employment has never been considered. 
The heavy reduction of wages at the 
beginning of this season put the seamen 
into a pecuniary condition as bad as 
1915, which was bad enough. Many wit- 
nesses were examined who formerly led 
a seafaring life and had been employed 
on the Lakes. Without exception they 
all stated that they would not under any 
circumstances return to sailing, the 
reasons being given, surroundings were 
much better, hours were more satisfact- 
ory, more opportunity for enjoyment, 
better pay, and better environments, 
generally. The evidence in this respect 
was most emphatic. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
reduction was much too sweeping and 
after careful consideration believe that 
a ten per cent (10%) reduction would 
be more reasonable, especially in view of 
the fact of the light percentage in the 
decrease of the cost of living as given 
by the Labour Gazette. This amended 
schedule of wages should be retroactive 
from the beginning of the season of 1921. 
The reduction made this year in the 
pay of the masters and engineers was 
It is difficult 
to understand why only a ten per cent 
reduction was made in their cases and 
nearly thirty per cent (80%) in the 
cases of the rest of the crew, unless it be 
that it was anticipated that there would 
be considerable difficulty in replacing 
the certificated staff, whereas in the latter 
case, 1t was expected to take full ad- 
vantage of the widespread unemploy- 
It might be 
noted, on reference to the exhibits, that 
the American schedule is much higher 
than the Canadian at the present time. 


An analysis of the payrolls of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, indic- 
ates that large sums of money have been 
saved by the reductions made im their 
rates of wages. At the same time it is 
brought out in evidence that no reduc- 
tion has been made in passenger rates 
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and a small reduction in freight rates, 
which are well maintained, and in addi- 
tion, the evidence of the General Man- 
ager would go to show that the boats 
are operated at much less cost, more 
especially in respect to coal, so far as 
other expenses outside of labour are 
concerned. 


In investigation as to the causes of 
the raise in rates during the period 1914- 
1920, it appears that it is due almost en- 
tirely to the scarcity of men and to the 
high rates paid ashore. Mr. Enderby 
testified that when his schedules 
being made the Company had solely in 
view what they could afford to pay, but 
did not consider, in any case, the condi- 
tions of living imposed upon their men. 
It would appear to be evident that the 
reduction this year was made with the 
object in view of taking advantage of 
the abundance of men and labour condi- 
tions generally throughout the territory 
served by the Company from which their 
men are recruited. | 


CoNCILIATION. 


The Board has made several efforts 
towards conciliation. On the 11th ins- 
tant a meeting between Mr. Norcross, the 
President, and Mr. Enderby, and the. 
Board took place at the Company’s Head 
Office, when it was emphatically stated 
that the union would not be recognized, 
that there was nothing to conciliate, and 
further, that it was the intention of the 
Company to make a further reduction. 
This was confirmed under oath by Mr. 
Enderby at the sitting of the Board on 
the 12th instant, when he stated that he 
had positive instructions -from his Man- 
agement to take the action above men- 
tioned, and while he, as General Man- 
ager, was always willing to lsten to 
complaints from men individually, no 
negotiations would be held with officials 
of the union. A further effort was made 
personally by Colonel Burns as repres- 
enting the Canada Steamship Lines, Lim- 
ited, on the Board, with Mr. Enderby on 
the 20th instant, without effect. Every 
assistance was given by Mr. Enderby—it 
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may be noted—in furnishing the Board 
with statistics and such information as 
was asked of him. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Sed.) T. TruEMAN BLACK, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. E. Burns, | 
Member. 
(Sed.) D. L. Kennepy, 
Member. 


SuPPLEMENTARY. 


1. Since the foregoing award was 
completed and typewritten, additional 
information came before the Board 
through Mr. G. Ladouceur, the Business 
Agent of the local Seamen’s, Firemen’s 
and Cooks’ Union of Canada, and his 
statement has been taken under oath and 
is attached hereto as am exhibit. In order 
to verify some of the assertions made by - 
Mr. Ladouceur, the Board took the op- 
portunity of visiting the Corunna while 
in port, a boat at present operated in 
the grain trade on the canals by the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited. The 
personal inspection of the forecastle re- 
vealed a disgraceful state of affairs. The 
sleeping quarters were visited and found 
to be filthy almost beyond belief. Vermin 
of all sorts. was in evidence, the mat- 
tresses were filthy, the bunks were of 
hard board, the walls and floors appar- 
ently had not been cleaned for a long 
time, ventilation was very bad, and 
many of the crew were sleeping on the 
hatches. The remains of dinner 
were lying around on two small 
wooden tables and no _ attempt 
had been made to clear away, 
although the crew had finished, There 
was no mess room. The articles of food 
we saw were badly cooked, and served 


in tin dishes none too clean. Flies were 


in abundance and there was a lot of 
waste food about, some of which was in 
the bunks. Everything was in disorder 
and no evidence whatever of cleanliness 
or an attempt at orderliness. The men 
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complained of the bed bugs. The food 
is carried from the after end forward by 
the men themselves. They stated that 
an attempt had been made to get the 
local Health Officers aboard but had 
failed. On visiting the after quarters 
conditions were somewhat better, but 
the cook complained of a superabund- 
ance of cockroaches. There are no baths 
or showers on this ship. The men com- 
plained of not getting enough sleep en 
route, being for the most part fourteen 
(14) to eighteen (18) hours out of the 
twenty-four (24) on duty and_ sleep 
being interrupted. There were constant 
changes in the crew, most men throwing 
up the job after a trip owing to bad 
conditions. Some respectable men out 
of employment in Montreal had been 
taken on board to engage, but had ref- 
used absolutely when shown the sur- 
roundings. The Board has_ evidence 
that there are other ships in this Service 
almost, if not quite, as bad as this one, 
and would recommend a rigid inspection 
forthwith. There seems to be no ques- 
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tion that the men are dissatisfied, espe- 
cially the union men who are expecting 
the union officials to have something 
done at an early date. 


Board has had reported 


2... The 

to it the ease of - an © assistant 
cook whose body was _ recently 
found in the river, on whose per- 


son was found a letter stating that 
he had committed suicide because he 
found it impossible to keep. his family 


going on the small wages he was in re- 


eeipt of. The Coroner’s Court has not 
yet completed enquiries and the Board 
was unable to get complete verification, 
but it 1s recommended that further in- 
vestigation be made with the object of 
getting at the absolute facts. 


(Sgd.) T. TrupMAaNn Buack, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) G. HE. Burns, 
Member. 
(Sed.) D. L. Kennepy, 
Member. 


Supplementary Report of Board in Dispute between the Association of Building and 
Construction Industries and men of various trades in the building industry in 
Hamilton and district 


HE Board established to deal with 

the dispute between the Association of 
Building and Construction. Industries and 
men of various trades in the building 
industry in Hamilton and District, mem- 
bers of the Hamilton Building Trades 
Council, was reconvened in order to 
render more definite information with 
respect to certain points in the original 
report. The Board was composed as fol- 
lows: His) Honour Judge Colin G. 
Snider, chairman, Messrs. 
Piggott and H. J. Halford. The supple- 
mentary report was signed by the chair- 
man and Mr. Piggott. The original 


Joseph M.. 


award had been accepted by both parties 
to the dispute. 


Supplementary Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and in the 
matter of a dispute between The 
Association of Canadian Building 
and Construction Industries (em- 
ployer), and men of all trades in 
the building industry in Hamilton 
and district, members of Hamilton 
Building Trades Couacil and Brick- 
layers’ International Union (em- 
ployees). 
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The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Chairman of the Board of Conci- 
liation on receiving your instructions 
called a meeting of the Board for Tues- 
day the sixteenth day of August, 1921, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon at the 
Court House, in the City of Hamilton, 
for the purpose of expressing the Board’s 
opinion upon the meaning and intention 
of the recommendation of the Board in 
the majority report as to the wages of 
unskilled labour, and reporting thereon. 


Pursuant to this notice calling such 
meeting, the Board met at the time and 
place appointed. The Chairman and J. 
M. Pigott attended, but J. H. Halford, 
the third member, did not attend. He 
was notified of the appointment. 


The Chairman and J. M. Pigott, hav- 
ing taken into consideration the matter 
stated in your telegram of instructions 
dated the 10th day of August, 1921, have 
the honour to report that the item in 
their majority report dated the 19th day 
of July, 1921, which reads: 
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‘‘Hod earriers and _ builders’ 
ourers 50c. per hour’’ 
was not intended to include common or 
unskilled labourers in connection with 
building construction, but was to include 
labourers who by experience in such 
work have acquired a certain amount 
of skill in some line of construction such 
as helping bricklayers or plasterers. 


lab- 





The majority of the Board, consisting 
of the Chairman and J. M. Pigott, in- 
ferring from the terms of your telegram 
above referred to that a recommenda- 
tion is required from this Board as to 
the wages of such common labour in con- 
nection with building construction, now 
further recommend that forty cents 
(40c) per hour be set as a minimum 
rate of wages for this class for the ba- 
lance of the year 1921. 

All of which we have the honour to 
respectfully submit. 

Dated at Hamilton this 16th aay of 
August, 1921. 

(Sed.) Conn G. SNIDER, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Tunes M. Pigort, 
Employers’ Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between The Canadian Fish and Cold Storage Company, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and certain of its employees 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian Fish and 
Cold Storage Company, Prince Rupert, 
B.C., and certain of its employees, being 
members of the Fish Packers’ Union of 
that city. The Board was established 
with the joint consent of the disputants 
and was composed as follows: Messrs. 
J. H. MeMullin, chairman, 8. P. Mce- 
Mordie and Geo. Casey, Prince Rupert. 
The report of the Board was unanimous 
and contained recommendations as to 
settlement of the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Canadian Fish 
and Cold Storage Company, Lim- 
ited, of Prince Rupert, B. C., and 
certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of the Fish Packers’ Union of 
that city, the dispute being referred 
to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation by mutual consent under 
Clause 63. 
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To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The undersigned, members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in the above matter, beg re- 
spectfully to report as follows :— 

The wages paid by the company when 
the present dispute arose were as fol- 
lows: 

6714 cents per hour for an eight hour 
day. ; : 

80 cents per hour for overtime. 

85 cents per hour for Sundays and 
holidays. 

The company notified their employees 
on June 10th, 1921, that a revision of 

wages was deemed necessary and offered 
the following: eee 

60 cents per hour for an eight- hour 
day. 

70 cents per hour for ordinary over- 
time. 

75 cents per hour for Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Union replied with a request for 
a new rate as follows: 

6714 cents per hour for an eight hour 
day. 

10114 cents per hour for overtime. 

135-cents per hour for Sundays and 
holidays. 

After a full consideration of the evid- 
ence and after hearing what was said by 
the representatives of both sides, the 
-unanimous recommendations of the 
Board are as follows: 

1. That the rate of wages to be paid 
by the Company should be: 

621, cents per hour for an eight hour 
day. - 


— 
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7214 cents per hour for ordinary over- 
time. ; 

771, cents per hour for Sundays and 
holidays. 


2. That such change in wages should 
take effect from the first day of August, 
1921. 


3. That a bonus at the rate of $1 per 
week, which was agreed to by the Com- 
pany, be paid to all employees working 
in the sharp freezers and cold storage 
rooms. 

4. That both parties agree in writing 
to be bound by the recommendations of 
the Board for the period of twelve 
months from July 10th, 1921, with a 
proviso for a semi-annual adjustment of 
wages, based on-the family budget of the 
Canadian Labour Gazette, assuming 
that the proposed wage of 621% cents is 


fair, computed on the June issue of the 


above-mentioned Gazette; the first 
semi-annual revision to be made on Jan- 
uary 10th, 1922, based on the figures 
published in the January Gazette for 
the month of December, 1921; also prov- 
iding for an automatic revision of the 
Company’s Boarding House Rates acec- 


- cording to rise or fall in wages, thereby 


removing the suspicion on both sides that 
either party in the dispute would take 
advantage of an opportune moment to 
enforce unfair conditions on the other. 

All of which is sub- 
mitted. 


respectfully 


(Sed.) J. H. McMutuiy, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Guo. B. ‘Casey, 
(Sed.) S. P. McMorprz. 


Dated at Prince Rupert, B. C. 
August 9, 1921. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of Hull, Que., and its 
firemen 


REPORT was received from the 
"Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Corporation of the 
City of Hull, Que., and its firemen, being 
members of Local 174, International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters. The Board 
was established with the joint consent 
of the disputants and was composed as 
follows: 
man, Moise Laverdure and Eugéne Rein- 
‘hardt, Hull. The report was signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Laverdure and 
contained recommendations’ concerning 
settlement of the dispute. Mr. Reinhardt 
presented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Corporation of 
the City of Hull and its Firemen, 
being members of Local 174, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fight- 
ers. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— 


We have the honour to submit to you 
our report as members of the Board of 
Conciliation duly formed and author- 
ized by you, according to letters dated 
July 15 and 28 and August 3, appointing 
Mr. Eugéne Reinhardt, of Hull, at the 
request of Local 174, ‘‘International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters,’’ reeommend- 
ing the same, Mr. Moise J. Laverdure, 
merchant, Hull, upon recommendation 
of the City Council of Hull, pursuant 
to a resolution to that effect, a copy of 
which has been forwarded to you; and 
finally Mr. Stanfield Larose, of the City 
of Hull, duly appointed by the first two 
members, and to act, according to said 
Act, as Chairman of said Board of Con- 
ciliation. 


Messrs. Stanfield Larose, Chair- - 


I.—PRocEEDINGS. 


On August 4th, the members of said 
Board of Conciliation conferred together 
on the manner and date of the be- 
ginning of the investigation in connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned dispute, 
the 5th day of the month being the day 
fixed for the first hearing of persons 
summoned to appear at said investiga- 
tion. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE INVESTIGATION. 


The first meeting of the Board took 
place at 3 °0’clock of the afternoon on 
the 6th day of the month of August; the 
following persons summoned appeared 
and testified at the hearing, to wit: 


1. ALPHONSE TESSIER, Chief of the Fire -De- 
partment ; 

2. WILFRID ALBERT, Chauffeur in said Depart- 
ment ; 

3. JOSEPH RAYMOND, City Treasurer of Hull. 


(See pages 1 to 6 of evidence). 


Meeting of August 8, adjourned from 
the preceding one: 


1. ARTHUR THIBAULT, Fireman; 

2. ZEPHIR LEBLANC, Captain, Fire Department; 

3. EMILE Bonp, Deputy Chief, Fire Department; 

4, CLEOPHAS BoucHErR, Sergeant in said De- 
partment. 


Meeting of August 9, adjourned from © 


the preceding one: 


. ARTHUR THIBAULT, Fireman (2nd time) ; 
. EMERY PAQUETTE, Fireman; 

. ADELARD AUDETTE, Captain, Fire Dept.; 
OvitA RAYMOND, Fireman; 

. GAUDIAS TREMBLAY, Fireman; 

. NAPOLEON BOUCHER, -Fireman. 


awr why 


Meeting of August 10, adjourned from 
the preceding one: 


1. ErrenNE TAxBot, Butcher, Alderman of Hull; 
2. FELIX CHARRON, Alderman of Hull. 


Meeting of August 13, SES from 
the preceding one: 
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1. J. W. Sre-Mariz, Legal Adviser, 
Hull; 

2. JOSEPH Marcoux, Butcher, Hull; 

3. WILLIE RossieNoL, Lieutenant, Fire Depart- 
ment ; 

4, OviLA Latuuippr, Agent of the Provincial 
Government. 


City of 


Meeting of August 15, adjourned from 
the preceding one: 


1, JosEPH RayMmonp, City Treasurer of Hull 
(2nd time) ; 

2. His Honour Mayor Louis CousINEAU; 

3. FeLrx Legauutt, Alderman of the City of 
Hull. 


The Board thought and considered in- 
dispensable, under the circumstances, to 
retain the services of Mr. Honoré Bou- 
lay, 96 Hotel-de-Ville Street, to act as 
clerk and stenographer and take the 
statements of the above-mentioned sum- 
moned witnesses. 


FINDINGS. 


‘While entirely sympathizing with the 
force of firemen of the City of Hull, we 
are of the opinion that they would be 
or might be entitled to an increase in 
wages, provided, however, the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Hull is able to secure 
funds for that purpose, according to the 
provisions of the charter of the City of 
Hull contained in the Act of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 56 Vict. Chap. 52 and 
the amendments thereof. In the present 
ease, not only is it necessary to consider 
the request for an increase for each man 
individually, but we must also take into 
account what has already been done, and 
more particularly Article 392 of said 


Act, which reads as follows: 
392A. No resolution of the council authorizing 
the expenditure of any moneys shall be 
adopted, or have any effect until a cer- 
tificate of the city treasurer is produced, 
establishing that there are funds avail- 
able and at the disposal of the city for 
the service and purposes for which such 
expenditure is proposed, in accordance 
with the provisions of this charter. 

No contract or agreement whatever 
shall be binding upon the city, unless it 
has been approved by the council. 

The city shall not be liable for the 
price or value of work done, materials 
- supplied, goods or effects furnished of 
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any kind whatever, nor for any fees for 
professional services, salary, wages or 
‘other remuneration, without the special 
authorization of the city council, nor 
unless, in every case, a certificate of the 
city treasurer is produced establishing 
that there are funds available appropriated © 
for the particular object for which pay- 
ment is sought; and no right of action 
shall exist against the city, unless the 
foregoing formalities are strictly ob- 
served, notwithstanding that the city may 
have benefited by any such contract, 
agreement, work, materials supplied or 
other services rendered. 


That considering the financial condi- 
tion of the city and the circumstances ac- 
companying it, the latter would find it 
absolutely impossible to grant a request 
for an increase in wages this year, but 
the next council may, if the financial 
situation permits it, grant a fair and 
reasonable increase in each individual 


case. 


That after finding it is not in evidence 
that the cost of living is higher to-day 
than it was last year, that the financial 
situation has not improved, and after 
an earnest consideration of all the facts 
mentioned at the investigation, we come 
to the conclusion that there is no reason 
to recommend an increase in wages at 
the present time. 


Witness our hands, in the City of Hull, 
this twentieth day of the month of Aug- 
ust, A. D., one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one. . 


(Sgd.) W. S. Laross, 
Chairman. 


(Se¢d.) Morsz J. LAvERDURE, 
Member of the Board. 


Notr.—This report having been pres- 
ented to Mr. Eugéne Reinhardt on the 
20th inst., at a meeting of the Board of 
Conciliation, he refused to sign it, not 
wishing to accept it as worded, adding 
that he would submit his minority rep- 
ort. 

(Sgd.) W. S. Laross, 
Chairman. 


( Sed.) Moise J. LAVERDURE, 
Member of the Board. 
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Minority Report 


Hull, August 25, 1921. 
Mr. Acland, 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Foyt ea 


J have the honour to submit to you 
the minority report in the dispute be- 
-tween the Municipality of the City of 
Hull and its Fire Fighters, members of 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, Local No. 174. 


In answer to the first objection on the 
part of the majority, paragraph 3, page 
2, of the report as submitted : 


‘‘We are of the opinion that they 
would be or might be entitled to an 
increase in wages.”’ 


Why this uncertainty? The evidence 
of His Honour the Mayor and of Alder- 
men Talbot, Charron and Legault, who 
form the Committee on Fire and Light- 
ing as well as the majority of the 
Council leaves not a doubt as to the 


justice of their claim when they all ex- 


press the same opinion. 


They certainly deserve an increase, 
and the Mayor goes further when he 
says: ‘‘I do not know why we could not 
pay our fire fighters as well as any other 
city in the Dominion; their work is ex- 
cellent and gives full satisfaction.’’ He 
also adds: ‘‘If I accepted arbitration, it 
was in order to reach a solution.”’ 


According to the above-mentioned 
statements, the word ‘solution’ in my 
opinion means to grant them an in- 
crease, the evidence irrefutably estab- 
lishing that they are entitled to what 
they ask. 


As to the question of the ae of living, 
you will find enclosed herewith a memo- 
randum prepared under the authority 
of the Department of Labour, establish- 
ing the weekly budget of a family for 
1914-1918 and 1921. I could not get the 
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July budget; it may possibly show an 
appreciable decrease. 


According to that report the decrease 
is not pronounced enough to be made 
the main argument in this case. 


As to the financial position of the 
city, I will not discuss it. I still have 
in mind the spirited answer of our first 
magistrate to a certain high personage 
who, according to him, had dared show 
Hull in a bad light here and abroad. 


Concerning the reduction of wages, I 
declare it is not justified. 


Conclusion: The only and predomin- 
ating question in this ease is this: ‘‘ Were. 
thay entitled to an increase?’’ 

As the evidence shows, the employer 
itself, through its representatives, estab- 
lishes it, and I expected a verdict in 
that direction. 

This is why, Mr. Deputy Minister, it 
was impossible for me to be one of the 
parties signing a document so little con- 
sistent with the evidence. 


Your most humble servant, 


((Sgd.) 


Z MEMORANDUM 


EUGENE REINHARDT. 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF FOOD, 
FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT, 
AT HULL, P. Q. 











1914 1918 1921 

June June June 
Mio: Bes se Ae fi $6.91 $12.16 $10.06 
Fuel and lighting...... 1.55 2.80 3.79 
Raenitey- Wea athe ease 4.25 4.38 5.63 
etal tac: ose de> 12.73 19.37 19.50 


*Laundry starch also included. 


An estimate of clothing and sundry expend- 
itures cannot he given for the particular months 
mentioned above. Below is an estimate of 
these expenditures for other months in the 
same year: 


1914 1918 1921 

Dee Dec. Mar. 
Qlothing shh aiedawed $3.29 $5.94 $5.85 
_ Bundriesi241.:.s2au. Me 4.00 6.40 7.50 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, Port McNicholl, Ont., and 
certain of his employees in the freight sheds 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between Mr. F. W. Nicholas, of 
Port MeNicholl, Ont., and certain of his 
employees, in the freight sheds at Port 
MeNicholls, members of Local 1506, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. The Board 
was composed as follows: 
Godfrey, K.C., Toronto, Chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the other two 
members, Mr. Allan Purvis, Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the employer, 
and Mr. J. G. O’Donoghue, Toronto, 
nominee of the employees. The report 
was unanimous and contained recom- 
mendations as to settlement. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between Mr. F'. W. Nicholas, 
of Port MeNicoll, Ontario, (em- 
ployer), and certain of his em- 


ployees in the freight sheds at 


Port MeNicoll, members of Lodge 
No. 1506, International Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (employees). 


Toronto, August 26th, 1921. 7 


The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 

- Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir,— — 

The undersigned members of _ the 
Board herein held its first meeting in 
Toronto on the 10th of August, 1921, 
and appointed August 15th as the first 
meeting of the parties to the dispute. 


Mr. J. M. 


On August 15th the Board met and 
was attended by the following: 


A, C. Hay, Vice Grand President of 
the Brotherhood ; 


Frank H. Hall, member of the Board 
of Directors; 


Messrs. Fenton, Scott and Smith; the 
local committee. 


Mr. Nicholas was unable to be present 
at the first meeting. After the employ- 
ees had presented their case, the Board 
adjourned until the 16th in order to 
hear Mr. Nicholas. On the 16th the 
Board again met and Mr. Nicholas made 
his statement. 


The Board again met at Port MeNicoll 
on the 18th and 19th of August and con- 
sidered the complaints made by the men, 
that a number of permanent residents 
of Port McNicoll had been refused em- 
ployment and _ discriminated against 
because they were members of the Union. 
At this session of the Board the evidence 
of seventeen employees was heard. 


The Board is of the opinion that these 
men were not discriminated against by 
Mr. Nicholas owing to their membership 
in the union. Mr. Nicholas, however, 
agreed, with the exception of one man, 
to give employment to these men as soon 
as possible. 


With regard to the other matters in 
dispute, the Board reports as follows: 


The Brotherhood is one of the large 
transportation unions. In the fall of 
1920 the C. P. R. promised to negotiate 
a schedule in 1921 for the employees gov- 
verned by the Brotherhood membership. 
Had the C. P. R. continued to employ 
the kind of labour involved herein a 
schedule would, no doubt, have been ar- 
ranged, and the employees would have 
come under the decision of the Canadian 
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Railway Association, reducing the wages 
of certain transportation employees six 
eents an hour, a reduction put into ef- 
fect, and accepted by those affected, 
under protest pending the hearing of 
the matter by a Board of Conciliation. 


When the C. P. R. contracted the 
work to Mr. Nicholas, the latter em- 
ployed labour at current market rates, 
with the result that instead of a decrease 
in wages of six cents an hour, the reduc- 
tion ran into much larger figures. Mr. 
Nicholas further refused to negotiate a 
schedule covering conditions of labour. 


The Board is of the opinion that, 
whether so intended or not by the C.P.R., 
the contracting out above referred to is 
an evasion of the situation by the com- 
pany. The Brotherhood is entitled to 
recognition with the other railway 
unions, so that the reduction in the rates 
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of wages should be only six cents an 
hour, pending the final determination of 
the whole matter by the Board of Con- 
ciliation applied for by the transporta- 
That reduction should ap- 
ply herein as of the same date as in the 
case of the other unions. 

So far as the arranging of a schedule 
is concerned, Mr. Nicholas agreed to dis- 
cus with a committee of his employees 
any proposition that they choose to bring 
forward. | 

The Board was very much assisted by 
the good-will and utmost frankness dis- 
played by all parties to the dispute. 


(Sgd.) Jno. M. Goprrry, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) J. G. O’DonoGHusE, 
(Sgd.) ALLAN PouRVIs, 


Members. 
ud 


ta 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1921 


Two strikes, involving 124 employees 

were reported as having commenced 
during August. There were in existence 
at some time or other during the month 
24 strikes, involving approximately 3,221 
‘employees and a total time loss estim- 
sated at 83,105 working days, as compared 
‘with 32 strikes, 7,662 workpeople and 
103,554 working days in July, 1921; and 
30 strikes, 4,840 workpeople and 74,366 
working days in August, 1920. The 
time loss occasioned by the two strikes 
which began in August was 791 working 
days, while a loss of 82,314 working days 
is charged to the 22 strikes that com- 
menced prior to August. Three strikes 
which commenced prior to August were 
reported to have terminated. The two 


strikes commencing during August term- 
inated during the month, leaving the 
following 19 strikes; involving 2,904 
workpeople, on record on August 31: 
employees of steel and coal companies, 
Sydney ; gauge men, Sydney; machinists, 
Orillia; sheet metal workers, Saskatoon; 
compositors, Montreal; compositors, etc., 
Vancouver; photo engravers, Montreal; 
photo engravers, Ottawa; printers, 
Montreal; printers, Ottawa; printers, 
Toronto; printers, Winnipeg; printers, 
bookbinders, pressmen, ete., Halifax; 
typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, 
Hamilton; tailors, Winnipeg; cigar- 
makers, Vancouver; shoeworkers, Galt; 
street railway employees, St. John; and 
scowmen and lumber handlers, St. John. 


Disputes by Industries 7 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


MINES, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, Ere. — This group was prac- 
tically inactive as regards strikes. The 
strike of coal miners at Wayne, Alta., 
terminated on August 11. It commenced 
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STRIKES AND LockouTs puRING Avuaust, 1921 
No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation Particulars. employees | in work- 
a affected. | ing days. 
Mines, Smerrers, Quarries, Chay Propucts,| Strikes commencing prior to August, 1921 
Ere.— ; 
Coal miners, South Minto, N.B.............| Alleged lockout April1. Against areduction in wages. Information|..........|.......... 
received indicates this dispute terminated during July. Work was 
resumed at reduced wages. 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta.................- Commenced March 2. In protest against the stoppage of extra pay 37 333 
to certain employees. Settled through mediation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Work resumed August 11. 
Bumvine anp Construction— 
‘Carpenters, Welland, Ont.................. Alleged lockout May 2. Against reduction in wages. Information|..........].......... 
received indicates conditions no longer affected. | 
Painters, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. Commenced May 2. Against a reduction in wages. Information|.......... | RPS eek 8 
5 received indicates conditions ceased to be affected. 
Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont................. Commenced May 4. Alleged lockout. Dispute regarding certain 85 2,295 
working conditions. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
_ August 31. 
Metats, Macainery anp Convryancus— 
~Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-| Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved 150 4,050 
ney, N.S. working conditions. Unterminated. 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S.................. Commenced June 9. In sympathy with the employees of the steel and 16 439 
coal companies. Unterminated. 
Machinists, Orillia, Ont.................... Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their 21 567 
own work and having to divide up other work. Unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, Saskatoon, Sask....... Commenced June 4. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 6 162 
Unterminated. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
‘Compositors, Montreal, Que................ Commenced June 14. Objection of men to per’orm work that came 25 675 
from shop where stike existed. Unterminated. 
Compositors, Vancouver,B.C.............. Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 44 1 188 
. terminated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 56 1,512 
Photo engravers, OttawanGantss oof ai sce. Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 12 324 
' terminated. 
Printers, Montreal, Que................... Commenced July 1. For increa~ed wages and 44-hour week. Un- 450 12,150 
terminated. 
Printers; OttawarvOntsc. cota... ee ees Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 160 4,320 
terminated. 
Printers: “Foronto; Onts< e220. eee. © elke Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 864 23,328 
terminated. 





\ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1921—Continued. 





- No. of | Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. ; employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 


PRINTING AND PuBLISHING—Continued. 


Printers, Winnipeg, Man................... Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout when employees were refused a 135 3,645 
renewal of agreement. Unterminated. 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen ,etc., Halifax,] Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 44 1,188 
N.S. 
Typesetters, pressmen and bookbinders, Ha-| Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 250 6,750 
milton, Ont. Unterminated. 
CLoTHING— 
Tailors, Winnipeg, Man................... Commenced July 15. Against a reduction in wages; employees 175 4,725 
allege a violation of agreement, followed by a lockout. Unter- 
minated. 


Foops, Liquors AnD ToBAcco.— 


Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C.............. Commenced May 31. Against the introduction of new machinery. 32 864 
Unterminated. 
LEATHER— - 
Shoeworkers, Galt, Ont.............0020005 Commenced July 7. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. . 14 378 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont.............. ...| Commenced April 26. Against a reduction in wages. Information|..........|.......... 


‘received indicates conditions no longer affected. 





TRANSPORTATION— — 

Street railway employees, St. John, N.B..... Commenced June 29. In protest against reduction in wages and 250 6,750 
certain working conditions. Unterminated. 

Firemen and oilers, Vancouver, B.C......... Commenced July 20. Against a reduction in wages. Strike declared 71 1,278 
off and work resumed August 22. 

Longshoremen, St. John, N.B.............. Commenced June 22. Alleged violation of agreement. Information|..........).......... 

Bs received indicates conditions no longer affected. 
Scowmen and lumber handlers, St. John, N.B.| Commenced June 22. Against reduction in wages. Unterminated.. . 200 5,400 


- 


Strikes commencing during August, 1921 
Minus, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAy Propucts, 


Etco.— ee 
Quarrymen, millmen, warehousemen and| Commenced August 15. Against a reduction in wages and also to 30 180 
general labourer., Iona, N.S. secure wage" over due. Settled by negotiations; work resumed 
August 22. 
CLoraine— 
Tailors, pressers and seamers, Hamilton, Ont.| Commenced August 11. Against reduction in wagesand shop condi- 94 611 


tions. Settled by negotiations; work resumed August 19. 
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on March 2, when the employees claimed 
that, according to their interpretation of 
the agreement, an extra wage remunera- 
tion (which the company had ceased 
paying) to certain miners should con- 
tinue during the life of the agreement. 
The company claimed that the extra 
wage was paid only for extra work and 
for the period during which the extra 
work was required. An official of the 
Department arbitrated successfully in 
the final settlement and work was re- 
sumed on August 11. 


A strike of quarrymen, millmen and 
labourers at Iona, N.S., commenced on 
August 15 in protest against a proposed 
wage reduction of 25 per cent. The em- 
ployees were willing to accept a 1214 
per cent reduction for three months, but 
the firm refused. The matter of wages, 
alleged to be in arrears, was also a con- 
‘tributory cause of the strike. After being 
out a week, work was resumed on a 
reduced scale of 25 per cent, but the 
company agreed to pay any arrears of 
wages and to institute a weekly payday. 


BUILDING AND ConstRuCTION. — The 
month of July closed with three strikes 
in existence —carpenters at Welland, 
painters at Sault Ste. Marie, and stone- 
cutters at Toronto. 
ust, in the case of the first two condi- 
tions had ceased to be affected, and the 
third terminated by negotiations on 
August 31. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


THE following details with regard to 

strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during July, 1921, based on 
returns from employers and workpeople, 
are taken from the August issue of the 
British Labour Gazette. 


Numeer, MaGnitupE anp DvuRa- 
TION.—The number of trade disputes 
involving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in July, 


il 
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Metaus, MAcHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES. — There was no apparent change 
in this group since the record of July. 
At the end of August there were 4 
strikes, involving 198 workpeople and 
resulting in an estimated time loss of 
4,825 working days. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. — Several 
of the strikes in this group commencing 
during the past three months with the 
object of securing the general applica- 
tion of the 44-hour week were untermin- 
ated, there being in existence at the 
end of the month 10 strikes, involving 
2,040 workpeople with an estimated time 
loss of 55,080 working days. 


CurotHine. — About 175 clothing 
workers in Winnipeg were out on what 
is alleged to be a lockout. The employees 
claim that an agreement (which renewed 
itself each year unless 15 days’ notice 
was given prior to the expiration of the 
eontract) was violated by the employers 
who sought a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages. This dispute was unterminated. 
Ninety garment workers in Hamilton 
struck on August 11, in protest against 
a wage reduction and certain shop con- 


ditions. The strike was terminated on 
August 19. 
TRANSPORTATION. — The strike of 


street railway workers and the strike of 
scowmen and lumber handlers at St. 
John remained unterminated. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
JULY, 1921 


was 40, as compared with 29 in the 
previous month, and 147 in July, 1920. 
In these new disputes about 41,000 work- 
people were directly involved, and 4,000 


indirectly involved (7. e., thrown out of 


work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not themselves 
parties to the disputes). 

The national dispute in the coal 
mining industry, which began on April 
1, remained unsettled until July 1, and, 
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in addition, about 15,000 workpeople 
were involved, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in 53 other disputes, which began 
before July, and were still in progress 
at the beginning of that month. The 
total number of new and old disputes in 
progress in July was thus 94, involving 
about 1,127,000* workpeople, and result- 
ing in a loss during July of over 6,300,- 
000+ working days. 


CausgEs.—Of the 40 new disputes, 20, 
directly involving nearly 20,000 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 11, directly involving nearly 
6,000 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes 
or persons; and 9, directly involving 
about 15,000 workpeople, on other 
questions. 


Resutt:.—Apart from the settle- 
ment of the national coal mining dis- 
pute, which resulted in a compromise, 
settlements were effected during July 
in the case of 25 new disputes, directly 
involving about 23,000 workpeople, and 
27 old disputes, directly involving about 
9,000 workpeople. Of these disputes 14, 
directly involving nearly 9,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople; 17, directly involving over 
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15,000 workpeople, in favour of the 
employers; and 21, directly involving 
about 8,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 7 disputes, 
directly involving nearly 16,000 work- 
people, work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups and trades: 


















































ye! a 
at ial 
‘ 28 £3 
Number of Disputes. as 
q 
aS 2B 
a ALS q.2 
> | 28s 
Groups of Trades] 2 = Eas gee 
S re) is} Bu, =| 
ee | ‘s.ac 3.6 
mo) A a tees 
at ee BS & see 
eb Ss = 2 > 0 0 @ oo 
Ban 6 if dee bet poe 
ee Mare gee Se Si ap <5 
Bulcingi eee 7 a 14 2,000 29,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
INN ante Stee i 8 9 17 | 1,101,000 | 6,081.000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding. . 17 10 INE 12,000 150,000 
Other trades........ 22 14 36 12,000 67,000 
Total, July, 1921.... 54 40 94 | 1,127,000*] +6,327,000 
Total, June, 1921.... 62 29 91 1,535,000) 29,603,000 
Total, July, 1920... | 118 147 265 90,000 954,000 





—_——~/ 





* Workpeopleinvolved in more than one dispute during the month 
(e. g. some coal miners) are counted once only in the total. 


+ Inclusive of days lost at collieries, subsequent to the date of 
settlement o: the national dispute, in consequence of delays in re- 
starting. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES 





Record of Bureau of Labour Statistics for 5-year period, 1916-1920 


ee United States Bureau of Labour 

Statistics recently issued a report 
on strikes and lockouts in that country 
during the five-year period 1916 to 1920. 
(See Monthly Labour Review, June, 1921 


pp. 162-181). In the report it is pointed 
out that as the bureau has no authority 
to require reports relative to strikes and 
lockouts from any one, the information 


obtained should not be regarded as ex- 
haustive. In the case of a number of 
the strikes and lockouts that came to. the 


- attention of the Department, informa- 


tion respecting the numbers of workers 
involved and the time loss was unobtain- 
able. The following table with respect 
to strikes and lockouts during the period 
under review is, therefore, admittedly 
incomplete :-— 
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1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Peet ROOES OE, eee OL 6 ten MINE olen dren es em 3,681 4,324 3,248 3,444 3,109 
Lockouts =, PMR arin oP LUMEN A nets CUA ty 22 8) Rap, nk mae 108 126 105 125 58 
*Workers involved in strikes.............ceceee: 1,546,735 1,208,121 1,196,928 3,992,324 1,398,918 
*Workers involved in lockouts............eec0- 53,182 19,133 43,061 162,096 17,663 
=Duration of strikess caver Secs tecs Cokes 46,305 25.077 28,779 60,715 47,504 
*Duration ol, lockouts;/days)s .. Ss04ensies one 8,375 1,904 1,116 2 ONS) 1,376 


* These figures do not cover all the strikes and lockouts 


The reduction in the number of strikes 
which occurred in 1920 is attributed to 
the slowing-down of the mills during 
summer, followed by shut-downs in the 
fall. In that year, apart from the so- 
called ‘‘outlaw’’ strikes of railroad 











listed. 


about 500,000 men, fewer large strikes 
occurred than in 1919, when over a 
million men were involved in three 
strikes alone. 

The principal causes of strikes 
lockouts are shown 


and 
in the following 







































































switchmen and yardmen which involved table:— 
Strikes. " Lockouts 
Matter of dispute a a 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
INCHES S CxO fe WARES al. etre d sete font sie 5, areas ous 1,290 | 1,554 | 1,383 | 1,050 | 1,316 i} 17 14 24 10 
WDECTCASEIOL WALLER fifties aie ore © ols tone eles + saree 33 34 34 80 122 2 2 2 3 11 
Nonpayment, OM WAZess sis ae cei wisre oe sient sae 13 17 31 ital A) aS obs ae DD ifion £7.33 fh She kl nae 
NCREASCIOL MOUS As suet cok Getewbatevenm te lalecsraie « 3 18 6 25 7 7 ees ARM Mee REY Meiers ea oe. Bs 
IDECTOASCLOSEHOULS Fh. e tatiec eile wae sie eres Mout s 111 127 79 109 62 2 SURE. sl ei eae 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours...... 479 374 254 568 263 2 4 2 9 3 
Recognition (Ol thetIMiOn<0) sereistes eae dae ow eels 327 253 144 319 113 22 39 35 | 31 5 
RV ECOeNItION ANG EWALES..4 vewrane ste cin Cod aensna +s 91 127 77 73 82 2 5 2 5 4 
ReCognitiom ANG: WOULS csi se os tisaes ale 58 oa & 19 26 16 15 5 il 1 onan | i 1 
Eecognition, wages, and hours.............. 51 48 49 69 41 El each oe |e ace 7 oe 
Generaltconditionswe.. 4 ss tae st ae ae es 59 100 59 70 (Aa oes 4 Dir1) Mees el agate 
Conditions and Wages. 06%as os ke a8 8 os 56 70 52 61 53 2 i 2 | 1 3 
Conditions and: bOuUrS? acai hens cee eek 3 uiyé 2 5 Di ete PY BUA Os eee nam Sa el Sar itt ge 
Conditions, wages, and hours..........é...+. 25 26 8 37 SE toe paper ol RIMS Mer ovcgow Io ene Meer eee 
Conditions ANG ECCOSMIGION. < c asipfoinae oie other 4 13 vf 14 S| Cees IT Oe PRU Cees ny Maio ee SN CUES 
Discharge of foreman demanded............ Ue 37 54 19 SO os 17 bere aw ERR Stipe ee) 
Discharge OfvemMployecsia nsession ae he eee 122 205 138 144 139 5 SPR ye oe a ea Wn oe 
Employment of non-union men............. 69 78 60 12 37 4 EPL AS SLR ee hitman et 
Objectionable persons hired...............4- HL 8 | 2 Tutt Dale. 5 AN Sees oe Wye Shee LOCI eaters 
DiseriammiratLoniie mines wT neko nentione eliaits eae oie ore 9 12 32 52 DDE Ra ecins 5 cccemeahea haere ees ok eek te D 
OMETORClOseO SOD vhs cattails cs eee eine 13 22 45 42 TO Saa Wes ss 5 oe oie oe sete eee a ck i eran 2 
Closed shop and other causes. ...........00. 42 19 ly 128 AOE eeGacan \leeccoaiees econ ea Wits wees 2 
MTA PROCUBUBE hoe Wels ce ie ee Oe leer ne eek 7 9 if 5 ed | Ket Po Nan ran Aarne led <r Raceel RRR TrScl its A 
infresardtoyagreementeni th + duc site atk 38 81 45 46 at 2 3 1 4 3) 
New .aoreemcritomeg. iva’ dkisvs.: ploy Sethe se hea 37 22, 4, 36 11 3 Di Neg ste Sal ee a 
Siar GFE ages seein soe De Eee RI ee Oh ee 32 70 34 106 63 1 al ID See 
SRIBISALCHION See ett sete nk, «che ke Go eeiaetolols deta s.etehs 19 Pal! 16 ies BOP IPRS TER bie oS R IN ‘ab ranes ae 
Wnisapistaclonyeloodiecm 4-.a. huancambeyacioran A sustal > 4 ilal dl, 8 PANNA cite Maer SORE Ca mee Dar eos eS A 
INTISCCMAMEOUS. ae ar Moucieereesecle eye sya tis aoe Weal cone 109 163 172 83 72 v4 dD 9 BSE Sl eben tee 
INDameDOrtedy foe Maas soc eehomielee oo woe Abed. 598 782 426 231 224 33 30 35 16 9 
i No} EH Niger yn hee oR a RR Sele Re oer 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3,444 | 3,109 108 126 105 125 58 
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The industrial groups most affectad 
by strikes and lockouts are shown as 
follows :— 














No. of 
Strikes 
Industry. and 

Lockouts. 
Buildingstrades)s sake 2 re peer eee 506 
Clothingandustryc= sci Gi ce beat eae eee ee 285 
BUTNILUNEIMUUS ty a ae ois emcee ouichoes at eiue eat ae 25 
Tron-and:steel workets.... .:. fo0cc it. nhs Wade. oe 25 
Leathes workers 0h atten ek oven eooag erate 32 
dear beraworkersteieaace eae Saks Peake eh eet ae 37 
Moatal trades (isch. nas totes ot acl ae Ne cs Sane 407 
VISIR ye ee Ek as a a ee te rae se 180 
Panerimanutachurime ct mer we ateates Sot cites 39 
Prince andc VU OlIShine paces sisi Re eee oe 78 
DHIPHUL Giese te Mee nie) Poe ame 8 44 
Slughtering and meat cutting...........10....000-- 42 
RO WORK his PAG, neler tiad ote cite oboe rit 29 
PORES GUSITY 24 te Se Lao ok ote aos Dake 216 
EOD ACO Dm eten hin AeA et Meme Pont: Mocha, oie Sot 33 
ATANSVOLLAHON : eee eee LWA Oe AeA it bcs f 238 








The occupations most involved in 
strikes and lockouts in each year were 


as follows :— 
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Strikes and lockouts. 
Occupation. | | | —— 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 

Bakers... .. a See PEE 8i 106 
Boilermakets. ¢ f..-. s.ac<50en 23 44 
Boot and shoe workers....... 45 38 
Brewery workers............ 21 22 
Brick and tile workers....... 25 9 
Building labourers and hod 

CAITICES .2 bet. Dee arson 54 74 
Carpenters 9s se eee te 101 
Chauffeurs and teamsters....| 108 164 
Freight handlers............ 4] 61 
Glass workers.............. 4] 23 
Hat, cap.and fur workers. ... 26 52 
Inside wiremen: .....:.....- 82 oe 
Longshoremen.............-. 117 133 
Machinists 2 ..1sseeee ee 257 | 204 
Metal polishers............. 43 25 
Miners; coal jatsca een see 873 3DO! 
Mouldersin. tos: adh peas 145 165 
Painters and paperhangers... . 46 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.... 53 53 
Rubber workers...:........ 38 19 
Sheet meta! workers. ........ 23 3 
Street railway employees..... 5 118 
Structural iron workers...... 23 16 
Tarlors.ectnd cp ee 38 59 











— 





The result of strikes and lockouts rep- 
orted to have ended in each of the five 
years is shown as follows :— 











Strikes and lockouts ending in 




















Result. —— 

1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
In favour o° employers....... 748 395 465 | 680 | 644 
in favour 0° employees...... 759 631 627 | 581 3 7 

Compromisedi0...4% 2/505" 777 720 91 796 

Employees returned pending 

Arprirationies waa e e 73 137 |. 204 48 61 
INGHTEDORHCd nian eee 101 191 211 57 99 
Total............../ 3.448 [9.074 ]9 198 | 2.162 | 1.705 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 


HE 387th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada was held in Winnipeg from 
August 22 to 27, inclusive, the sessions 
being held in the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel. (The Congress previously met 
in Winnipeg in 1907.) The pre- 


liminary proceedings of the 1921 con- 


vention were presided over by Mr. Geo. 
Wright, president of the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council, who wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the 
international organized labour movement 
of the city. Mayor Edward Parnell 
extended the welcome of the munici- 
pality, and the Premier, Hon. T. C. 
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Norris, spoke on behalf of the province 
of Manitoba. The Hon. G. D. Robert- 
son, Minister of Labour, addressed the 
assembled delegates on behalf of the 
Dominion Government, referring parti- 
cularly to the fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
expressed the regrets of the Prime 
Minister, Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
in being unable to attend owing to other 
important business. Continuing the 
Minister of Labour said: 


Thirteen years ago—next month, in the city 
of Quebec, I attended your annual convention 
for the first time as a delegate and have 
watched with pleasure and pride the steady 
but continual progress made by organized 
labour in Canada. It has encountered and 
overcome many obstacles. It has, generally 
speaking, conducted its business with dignity 
and diseretion. Its mistakes have been largely 
due to inexperience and a desire to effect 
rapid progress on the part of newly organized 
bodies of workmen, but certainly it has grown 
in public esteem, and to-day to a substantial 
degree enjoys the confidence and respect of 
the people and of governments. That con- 
fidence has been impaired only as efforts to 
substitute a dictatorship policy for a square 
deal policy have occurred from time to time, 
either by an individual organization or a 
group acting in concert. Each recurring in- 
cident of this nature has but strengthened 
the real stable and abiding labour movement 
in Canada as represented by this congress. 


Your affiliated unions and trades councils 
have, during the past year, been confronted 
with new problems. The world-wide con- 
traction in trade and industry, debased cur- 
rency. of many countries, deflation of values 
and the fall in prices, have all contributed 
to make steady employment difficult to obtain, 
and until normal levels are reached, unsettled 
conditions, with consequent industrial unrest, 
will doubtless continue to be with us. In a 
recent publication issued by the United States 
Government, Canada was referred to as the 
most happily situated country in the world, 
it having suffered less as regards unemploy- 
ment, and generally was passing through this 
trying period of deflation and readjustment 
better than other nations. Latest reports in- 
dicate approximately six million unemployed 
in the United States, which must represent 
about twenty per cent of the total workers. 
England’s figures to date are 2,171,000 out 
of a total of twelve million workers,.or 17.81 
per cent, while Canada’s unemployed re- 
presents only 11 per cent of the wage earning 
population. While this result is gratifying 
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by way of comparison, it is not by any means 
all that could be desired. 

Hoping that it may be useful and helpful 
to you in your deliberations may I briefly refer 
to some of the subjects which have and are 
receiving attention by the Government of 
Canada, particularly the Department of La- 
bour. * 

To meet the requests of the Trades Con- 
gress, in 1919 a nation-wide employment ser- 
vice was set up by the Dominion Government 
under the provisions of the Employment Of- 
fices Co-Ordination Act in co-operation with 
the Provincial Governments, the cost being 
borne jointly and equally. It was inaugur- 
ated March 1, 1918, and gives free service 
to workmen seeking employment and to em- 
ployers who need workmen. Through a 
clearing house system, maintained solely at - 
the expense of the federal government, dis- 
tribution interprovincially is made. During 
the 29 months the service has been in opera- 
tion, 1,132,000 applications for employment 
were received; employers reported 1,043,000 
vacancies and 920,324 persons were provided 
with employment through the agency of the 
employment service, an average of 31,735 per 
month for the whole period. Special rates on 
railways were obtained for distances of over 
116 miles on presentation of certificate from 
a government employment office, and 90,407 
have been transported to distant employment 
located through our clearing house system at 
reduced cost. Undoubtedly this service has 
been useful and beneficial to all parties 
affected and has contributed toward mini- 
mizing unemployment. Special attention is 
being given to select carefully and place ap- 
plicants in employment to which they are 
best adapted. Many expressions of satis- 
faction have been received from both em- 
ployers and workers and labour turnover has 
been materially reduced. The employment 
service system very well met all requirements 
until toward the end of 1920, when a rapid 
contraction in industry and trade occurred. 
In December of that year it was apparent. 
that some form of unemployment relief would 
have to be undertaken. Federal, Provincial 
and Municipal Governments all contributed 
substantially as need required and ability 
permitted to create and provide employment. 
Through employers’ associations appeals were 
made with good results. Many adopted a 
policy of part-time employment which ma- 
terially helped, with the result that the num- 
ber of men actually employed increased in 
January, 1921, and held fairly well until 
March, since which time further declines 
have occurred. The Federal Government an- 
nounced on December 14, 1920, a general 
policy to aid municipalities to meet the need 
where employment could not be found. It 
was, briefly, that wherever local authorities 
deemed relief merited and necessary and pro- 
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vision was made for such relief, the Federal 
Government through the Department of, La- 
bour would bear one-third of the cost, sug- 
gesting that Provincial Governments should 
contribute an equal share. This suggestion 
was adopted by some provinces, though not 
by all. The Federal Government’s expendi- 
ture for this purpose since January 1 last has 
been $484,000, representing one-third of a 
total cost of about $1,200,000 disbursed for 
this purpose. In addition the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed full responsibility for aiding 
disabled or handicapped returned soldiers and 
their dependents. Twelve thousand one 
hundred and sixty-five such men, together 
with their dependents, received aid in ad- 
dition to their pensions to the amount of 
$1,192,200 between January 1 and August 1 
this year. The net result is that for unem- 
ployment relief since January 1 a total of 
$2,392,000 has been disbursed, of which 
amount the Federal Government provided 
$1,626,000, or more than double the con- 
tribution of provinces and municipalities com- 
bined. Inasmuch as no previous government 
recognized any responsibility or contributed 
toward the relief of unemployed workers, it 
will, I think, be conceded that a very fair 
contribution to meet this emergency has been 
made. The expedients adopted last winter 
were not wholly satisfactory, but certainly 
materially aided many thousands of people, 
who in most part, through no fault of their 
own, were unable to find employment. ‘To 
improve matters as far as is possible, a sug- 
gestion was made to all provincial govern- 
ments over a month ago, that in co-operation 
with municipal governments, employers, 
workers, returned soldiers and other organiza- 
tions, an early survey be made provincially 
as the problem varied in different provinces, 
and that the Federal Government would then 
be glad to confer with the provinces as to 
Ways and means best calculated to meet any 
need that may arise during the coming winter. 
Most provinces have evidenced a lively in- 
terest and good results are hoped for. 


Immigration policy also has an important 
bearing on the unemployment problem. The 
Government has been criticized in the public 
press and by political opponents for adopting 
a restricted immigration policy. Since Octo- 
ber, 1920, only bona fide farmers and domestic 
help have been encouraged to come to Can- 
ada. Central European immigration has been 
stopped, except of those well provided with 
means to maintain themselves here, $250 for 
each man, $150 for his wife and $50 for each 
child being the minimum _ requirements. 
Steamship companies have been advised that 
immigrants transported without approval of 
immigration authorities are liable to be re- 
turned at expense of the transportation com- 
pany. The same money restrictions apply 
against the United States of America, except 
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as to farm settlers, and have enabled the im- 
migration officers to prevent a large influx of 
unemployed from that country. The Govern- 
ment sees’ no advantage in admitting im- 
migrants to Canada who are without means of 
self support and who come to seek employ- 
ment in competition with our own unem- 
ployed citizens. 


Our seasonal employment in the agricul- 
tural industry and the dismissing of farm 
labour in the fall until following spring ma- 
terially adds to our difficulties; adds unde- 
served burdens to our urban municipalities, 
and keener competition for the limited amount 
of employment available during the winter 
season. 

A workman who has acquired technical 
training and skill has an advantage in 
obtaining employment, his usefulness and 
earning power is greater; therefore technical 
education and vocational training is a sub- 
ject of interest alike to the employer, the 
worker and the state. Education, broadly 
defined, falls within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. The Federal Government has for 
a number of years substantially contributed 
towards. aiding in instruction in agriculture. 
No good reason appeared for the Federal 
Government aiding in the development of 
good animals and refraining from aiding in 
the development and education of skilled men. 
The inauguration of the employment service 
in 1918 was followed the next year by the 
enactment of legislation providing for’ tech- 
nical education. For this purpose an ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars, over a | 
period of ten years, was made, the payments 
to be distributed among the provinces ac- 
cording to population and under restrictions 
requiring each province to contribute an 
equal amount to be entitled to the grant. 
Federal Government disbursements in 1919 
were $274,000; in 1920, $664,000. We have 
in Canada a total of 139 technical day and 
evening schools, conducted by 1,810 teachers, 
and attended by 60,546 pupils. All provinces 
and many cities are actively and creditably 
promoting this excellent work. A directing 
officer with an assistant attached to the De- 
partment of Labour supervises the administra- 
tion of the federal grant and also carries on 
research work, which is useful to, and is 
placed at the disposal of, the provinces. 


In 1920 the Department of Labour gave 
special attention to the subject of industrial 
relations for the purpose of promoting peace 
and harmony between employers and em- 
ployees by the establishment of industrial 
councils. If the scheme justifies itself it 
will be continued, if not, it will be discon- 
tinued. 

In 1921 we are actively investigating exist- 
ing forms of old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance prevailing in other countries. 
A volume of information accumulated on the 
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subject has been submitted to the Trades 
Congress executive and to the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with the suggestion 
that both peruse it carefully and be prepared 
to discuss the subject with the Government 
when its investigation has been completed. 
The Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour is 
now in Europe on this very matter, and I 
expect all available information will be in 
our possession by the end of the present year. 


Reports to hand do not indicate that satis-_ 


factory results have been obtained in coun- 
tries that have legislated on these subjects; 
hence the necessity of exercising the utmost 
care before any definite line of policy is re- 
commended to the Government of Canada for 
consideration. 


Thus during the past four years the Depart- 
ment has endeavoured to take a progressive 
step. During that period it has developed 
and extended its sphere of usefulness more 
than during all the preceding years of its 
existence. War and_ post-war conditions 
brought the opportunity and enhanced neces- 
sity for it. 

May I refer briefly to one other subject, 
namely, wages versus cost of living. In four 
years, 1917 to 1920, inclusive, wages and 
cost of living both advanced at a rate and 
to heights formerly undreamed of. The rise 
in cost of living was properly and constantly 
advanced as justifying repeated wage in- 
creases.. In July, 1920, prices and cost of 
living commenced to decline. In retail prices 
of household needs, including rents, the De- 
partment’s calculations show that it cost 
exactly $2.00 in July, 1920, to purchase the 
goods $1.00 would buy in July, 1914, and that 
in July, 1921, $1.62 was required to make 
the same purchase. These facts should be 
borne in mind in dealing with the re-adjust- 
ment of wages. This may not be popular at 
this time, but the logie of it would be better 
understood a year or two hence. 


The Government of Canada has through 
the Department of Labour and otherwise 
kept closely in touch with your executive. 
Their unfailing courtesy, ;accompanied by 
admirable frankness on the part of both, 
has I think resulted in each understanding 
better the other’s problems and limitations. 
Time will not admit my discussing all of the 
matters that might profitably be referred to. 
I trust that your deliberations will be char- 
acterized by the careful and good judgment 
that I know you to be capable of exercising 
and that your decisions will be in the in- 
terest of the nation as a whole. 


Hon. Thos. Johnson, K.C., attorney- 
general, also took part in the opening 
proceedings, and in his address 
stated that the success of labour 
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legislation in Manitoba was brought 
about by co-operation. He was a believer 
in the co-operation which co-operates and 
operates, and asked for the advice of 
organized labour in solving the labour 
problems. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses, Mr. Tom Moore, the president, © 
assumed charge of the proceedings, 
thanking the various speakers for the 
welcome extended. 


The first order of business was receiv- 
ing the report of the Credential Com- 
mittee, which had met one day earlier 
to examine the credentials forwarded. 
The report as finally adopted, showed 
eredentials received for 642 delegates, 
forty of which represented a similar 
number of international organizations 
which have the whole of their Canadian 
membership in affiliation with the con- 
cress; two represented national organ- 
izations; 89 represented 21 trades and 
labour councils, one represented the Al- 
berta Federation of Labour, and 558 
local unions. The eredentials received 
also included. those of the two fraternal 
delegates representing, respectively, the 
British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labour. 


Mr. J. A. P. Haydon, of Ottawa, was 
chosen as associate secretary and Mr. 
Gus. Franeq, of Montreal, translator, the 
various reports and resolutions being 
read in French as well as in English. 
The customary committees and a special 
committee to report on unemployment 
and immigration having been appointed, 
the printed reports of the executive coun- 
ceil, provincial executives, federations of 
labour and fraternal delegates were 
presented. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The executive council, which is com- 
posed of the president, three vice-pre- 
sidents and the _ secretary-treasurer, 
presented a review of the most important 
matters dealt with since the close of the 
previous convention, making certain re- 
commendations and suggesting changes 
in the constitution. In opening, the 
executive council stated as follows: 
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In Canada, as in practically all other coun- 
tries, the trades union movement has suffered 
from those who—‘‘boring from within’’— 
aim to bring about the disryption and de- 
struction of the trades union movement, and 
throughout the Dominion these tactics are 
being carried on insidiously and persistently. 
There has been no let up in the campaign 
(dictated by the Third Internationale of 
Moscow), of ‘‘belittling,’’ ‘‘slandering,’’ and 
in every possible way undermining confidence 
and respect for all who hold office in -our 
movement, whether local, national or inter- 
national. This has brought about in many 
places a temporary weakening. of the morale 
and self-discipline or our members, with the 
result that the efforts of greedy employers 
and entrenched interests to bring about a 
reduction in the standards of the wage earners 
and to destroy the growing power and in- 
fluence of the trades union movement, have 
been far more successful at otherwise would 
have been the ease. 

In spite of this Poors condition, it 
is more than pleasing to report that, though 
some affiliated organizations have suffered 
slight losses in their Canadian membership, 
yet this has been more than offset by the 
new affiliations secured during the year, which 
leaves our aggregate membership no less in 
number, and the Congress in as strong a 
position as a year ago. 


The following is a synopsis of the re- 
port, the various sections being numbered 
as in the original: 


(1) Legislative Programme, 1921.— 
This portion contained an outline of the 
legislative requests presented to the Do- 
minion Government on February 19, 
1921, and also the matters which had 
been referred to several of the Govern- 
ment departments for consideration. The 
report also contained the reply of the 
Prime Minister to the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the congress in connection 
with the legislative programme. (2) 
Legislation.—tIn this section was given 
a list of the acts passed and legislation 
discussed, to which the executive council 
gave special attention, and among which 
were references to the amendments to the 
Dominion Election Act and the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and Re- 
commendations. Concerning the latter 
subject the executive council referred to 
the request made on the Dominion Goy- 
ernment for a meeting of provincial 
government representatives in order to 
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facilitate action by the provinees. in re- 
gard to the draft conventions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conferences held in 
Washington in 1919 and in Genoa in 
1920. Reference was also made to the 
debates on. the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, the statement being 
made that it was evident that the policy 
of Government ownership in competition 
with private ownership did not meet with 
the approval of a considerable number 
of members of Parliament. Attention 
was called to the attacks which had been 
made in the Commons and the Senate 
on international trade unions and also 
on the Minister of Labour. Regarding 
proportional representation, reference 
was made to the report of the special 
parliamentary committee into the system 
of voting, and the report which had 
been presented. (3) Provincial Execu- 
twes and Federations of Labour.—The 
executive reported on the re-establish- 
ment of a provincial executive committee 
for British Columbia; also called atten- 
tion to the non-activity of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, and recom- 
mended the cancellation of the charter. 
Correspondence had taken place with 
the various federations and provincial 
executive committees with the object of 
securing uniform action in regard to 
legislative requests. (4) Matters sub- 
mitted to Government Departments.— 
The executive council had co-operated 


with the representatives of the affiliated 


organizations in bringing to the attention 
of the Government departments matters 
on which adjustments were desired. 
These included among others: (a) con- 
ditions of employment on the Welland 
Ship Canal, (b) the order of President 
Hanna prohibiting employees of the 
Canadian National Railways from be- 
coming parliamentary candidates, and 
(c) the sending of mounted police to 
localities were strikes had occurred. (5) 
Labour Representatwes on Advisory 
Councils—The executive council reported 
that the congress was officially repre- 
sented on the Fire Prevention Associa-- 
tion, Advisory Council for Scientific and 
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Industrial Research, Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada, Dominion Coun- 
cil of Health, National Council of Educ- 
ation, Canadian Council on Immigration 
of Women, and the Canadian National 
Council of Child Welfare, brief reports 
of the representatives being presented. 
(6) Industrial Councils—On the ques- 
tion of the formation of these bodies it 
was stated that the Dominion Govern- 
ment had taken definite action in the 
encouragement of their establishment, 
and a letter of the president of the Con- 
gress was submitted outlining the at- 
titude of organized labour in reference 
to such councils. (7) Compensation and 
Industrial Rehabilitation.—The success- 
ful work of the vocational training 
branch of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment was commended. 
This branch having been abolished, the 
executive council suggested that efforts 
be made to have the different provinces 
enact legislation providing for the ex- 
tension of workmen’s compensation acts 
in order to give instruction for the oc- 
eupational re-training of injured work- 
men. (8) Immigration.—tin reference 
to protests entered against private em- 
ployers bringing immigrants from Great 
_ Britain, the executive council stated that 
the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour had rendered 
valuable assistance in checking indis- 
criminate importation of industrial 
workers into Canada. In reference to 
the Orientals at present in Canada, and 
the number still arriving, the attention 
of the proper authorities had been called 
to the matter, but the protests so far 
had not been successful. Replying to 
a letter from the president of the Con- 
gress, the report contained a communica- 
tion from the Minister. of Immigration 
stating that the department had can- 


celled its advertising for immigrants, the. 


policy being to so regulate immigration 
as not to depress industrial conditions 
in Canada. Correspondence was also 
submitted showing that complaints had 
been registered against the activities of 
Ontario Government representatives in 
regard to immigration to Canada. The 
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executive council suggested that the 
labour organizations in Canada should 
communicate with similar bodies in 
Great Britain furnishing them with-full 
information as to the conditions of em- 
ployment in this country. (9) Unem- 
ployment. — Under this heading the 
executive council said: 


No subject is exercising the public mind 
more at the present time than unemployment, ~ 
and there is nothing calculated to cause 
revolt in the minds of the workers more than 
being condemned to involuntary idleness and 
consequent poverty. This subject has been 
one of growing intensity during the entire 
year. The system of unemployment doles is 
not a satisfactory one to the workers, yet 
there are times where no alternative lies be- 
fore them but to accept temporary relief of 
this character, if actual starvation is to be 
avoided. 


While recognizing the entirely unsatisfac- 
tory nature of such temporary relief, your 
executive have co-operated to the fullest ex- 
tent in having the Dominion, provincial and 
civic authorities relieve actual want in the 
manner above referred to, but at the same 
time have never relinquished their efforts 
towards securing measures which would not 
only relieve the present acute results of un- 
employment but would lead to its future elim- 
ination. 


A solution of this problem is a task to 
which the organized workers must set them- 
selves, and in order that the best results may 
be achieved from the collective thought and 
consideration of this convention, your execu- 
tive have prepared a special memorandum, 
in which they have attempted to deal con- 
cisely. with the steps taken in Canada and 
other countries towards reaching a solution 
of the unemployment problem. It is our de- 
sire that this memorandum along with any 
resolutions that may be submitted dealing 
with this question should be considered by 
a special committee of this convention and 
declarations be forthcoming clearly enunciat- 
ing the policies that the organized workers 
desire to be adopted. 


(10). International Relationships.— 
Reference was made to the international 
character of labour organization on the 
North American continent, many of the 
labour bodies having this year held their 
conventions in Canada. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour had main- 
tained four organizers in the Dominion 
and that several other international or- — 
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ganizations had had organizers operating 
in the same territory. In addition many 
of the international unions have opened 
accounts with Canadian banks through 
which their financial transactions for 
Canada are conducted. Referring to 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, a brief report of the meeting 
held in November, 1920, was submitted 
by the representatives of the Congress. 
The executive council pointed out that 
while the delegate of the Congress was 
unable to support most of the resolu- 
tions presented, and although the execu- 
tive council had found it impossible to 
concur in some of the declarations of 
the Federation, it was suggested that 
there should be a continuance of affilia- 
tion with the International Federation. 
It was mentioned that the Federation 
had rendered valuable assistance in ex- 
posing the policies of the Third Inter- 
nationale of Moscow and in pointing out 
the danger to trade unions of accepting 
the policies of the Moscow body. Re- 
ference was also made to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, established under 
the Peace Treaty, and to the forthecom- 
ing conference to be held in Geneva. 
Confidence was expressed in the director 
and staff of the International Labour 
Office in their efforts to make the or- 
ganization of real benefit to the wage- 
earners of all countries. (11). Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employ- 
ees.—Under this heading the executive 
council recited the circumstances leading 
up to the revocation of the charter of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees; and how the action of the 
executive council had been upset by the 
decision of the courts, to which the 
brotherhood had appealed. The judg- 
ment of the court was complied with 
by the executive council and per capita 
tax accepted from the brotherhood, thus 
restoring the organization to member- 
ship in the Congress. The matter of 
continued affiliation of the brotherhood 
with the Congress was referred to the 
convention for consideration. (12). 
Platform of Principles and Amendments 
to Constitution.—The executive council 
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recommended that the Platform of Prin- 
ciples should be amended in accordance 
with the later decisions of the Congress, — 
the work to be performed by the newly- 
elected executive council. There was 
also submitted a draft constitution with 
the object of more correctly defining its 
intent. (18). Printing of Proceedings. 
—The executive council also made a re- 
commendation regarding the distribution 
of copies of the report of the convention — 
proceedings, limiting the number to be 
supplied gratis, and suggesting a small 
fee for additional copies, a directory of 
chartered trades and labour councils in 
Canada to be printed in the reports. 
(14). Report was made of the remodel- 
ling of the headquarters building in 
Ottawa, and the property transferred to 
a board of trustees in accordance with 
the constitution. (15). Winnipeg Trials. 
—The executive council reported on the 
efforts put forth to secure the release 
of the men convicted for sedition and 
seditious conspiracy in the Winnipeg 
strike, correspondence béing submitted 
in connection therewith. (16). Dis- 
armament.—Appreciation was expressed 
of the movement towards a reduction 
of military and naval armaments, and 
should the Dominion Government decide 
to have special representatives of any 
section of the community form part of 
the delegation to the proposed disarma- 
ment conference, it was urged that or- 
ganized labour should be given repre- 
sentation. (17). Publicity While the 
executive council had no complaints re- 
garding the general accuracy of press 
reports of addresses and statements made 
on behalf of organized labour, it was 
pointed out that with the persistent pro- 
paganda against trade union policies, 
it was necessary that the Trades Con- 
gress should have an official journal. 
It was therefore recommended that the 


‘executive be empowered to make the 


necessary arrangements for such public- 
ation. (18). Sujects Referred to the 
Executive by the Windsor Convention. 
—The action taken in regard to these 
matters was reported. Attention was 
also called to the National Catholic 
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Unions in Quebec, and the activity dis- 
played by these bodies. 


Report or BumLpING TRUSTEES.—The 
executive council, as trustees of the 
Congress building in Ottawa, submitted 
a statement dealing with the receipts 
and disbursements, showing that the 
property was free from debt and that 
the revenue from rentals was sufficient 
to cover maintenance charges. 


Reports from Provincial Executive Com- 
mittees 


- Five of the provinces in which pro- 
yincial executive committees have been 
operating during the past year presented 
reports of their activities, the following 
being a summary: 


- Ontario: The committee on Decem- 
ber 17, 1920, met the Provincial Cabinet 


and presented the legislative demands. | 


A statement was also submitted by Mr. 
Jas. Ralph, the chairman, who had been 
appointed legislative representative for 
the session of the Legislature, in which 
he outlined the new legislation and 
amendments to existing laws affecting 
labour which had been passed by the 
Legislature. 


-QurBec: The committee, in reporting 
on the number of strikes in the pro- 
vinees, stated that the National Catholic 
Unions, which had carried on an active 
campaign, in spite of their small mem- 
bership, were responsible for the larger 
number of strikes. It was also stated 
that the O.B.U. movement had disap- 
peared from the province. In January, 
1921, an interview had been held with 
the Provincial Cabinet and legislation 
requested. Of the demands presented, 
only two had been adopted. Mr. Gus. 
Francq, the chairman, who had been 
delegated as parliamentary representa- 
tive for the session of the Legislature, 
presented a report of his activities and 
the legislation enacted, special reference 
being made to the passage of the Muni- 
cipal Strike and Lockout Act and the 
law respecting the inspection of scaffold- 
ing. 
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- Manrrosa: The committee referred to 
the disruption in labour organization 
in 1919 and the slow progress in 1920 
in rebuilding the movement. Much pro- 
egress, however; was made in the province 
during 1921. In regard to the legisla- 
tion which had been sought, not much 
had been secured, the reason assigned 
being the mixed complexion of the Legis- 
lature. Reference was made to the Joint 
Council of Industry and what it had 
accomplished. 


SASKATCHEWAN: The committee had 
met the Government and presented the 
programme of legislation desired, and 
reported on what demands had been 
granted. : 


BritisH CoLuMBIA: The committee 
had appeared before the Cabinet and sub- 
mitted requests for legislation. ‘The re- 
port stated that of the 87 bills presented 
in the Legislature only ten dealt with 
labour problems, and only three or four 
of these were of major importance. 


Reports from Federations of Labour 
Reports were submitted from two pro- 
vineial federations of labour outlining 
the work which had engaged their atten- 

tion, the following being a summary: 


ALBERTA: The annual convention was 
held on January 10-12,.1921, at which 
resolutions dealing with desired legisla- 
tion had been adopted and subsequently 
submitted to the Provincial Cabinet for 
consideration. .The report also contained 
a statement showing what number of the 
requests had been adopted. The report 
closed by stating that there was a lack 
of employment and that a number of 
organizations had found difficulty in re- 
taining their former wage rates, a num- 
ber having accepted reductions varying 
from 5 to 12 per cent. 


New Brunswick: The eighth annual 
convention was held on January 11-13, 
1921, and a number of resolutions on 
various matters had been adopted. Those 
seeking legislation were, on February 9, 
1921, laid before the Provincial Govern- 
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ment. The amendments made to exist- 
ing laws. were reported. Mention was 
made of the organization of several new 
unions in the province and also of the 
unemployment prevailing. 


Reports from Fraternal Delegates | 


Included in the reports were state- 
ments from Mr. W. F. Bush, of Toronto, 
fraternal delegate to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labour held 
in Denver, Col., June, 1921, and from 
Mr. E. W. A. O’Dell, of Hamilton, 
fraternal delegate to the meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress held in 
Portsmouth in September, 1920. Each 
statement contained references to the 
more important matters which had been 
dealt with by the respective bodies. 


These reports, together with certain 
resolutions bearing on the subject matter 
contained therein, were referred to the 
respective committees which had been 
appointed to consider their contents. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The first section of the/report of the 
executive council on which the Commit- 
tee on Officers’ Reports presented a re- 
port was No. 11 dealing with the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. J. 
W. Wilkinson, explained at length the 
circumstances leading up to the present 
position of the controversy between the 
congress and the brotherhood, and moved 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, the executive council of the year 
1917 of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada did charter and admit to membership 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, conditionally, and, with the distinct 
understanding that the chartering of the said 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
organization was in no way to interfere with 
the jurisdiction or membership of the bona 
fide international organizations chartered by 
the American Federation of Labour and re- 
cognized by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; and, whereas, the then Executive 
Council of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada believed that it would be a means 
of having the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees consolidate with the Inter- 
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national Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; and, whereas, delegates 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees were seated at the Quebee Convention 
(1918) subject to instructions, by resolution, 
to the Executive Council to open up negotia- 
tions with the International Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees for the purpose of bringing about a 
consolidation of the membership of these two 
organizations, and at the Hamilton conven- 
tion (1919) protests were again entered 
against the continued affiliation of the said 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
and instructions again given to the executive 
council to bring about a consolidation as 
above referred to, and at the Windsor con- 
vention (1920) resolution to revoke the char- 
ter of the said Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees was withdrawn on the 
distinct understanding that these prolonged 
negotiations would be brought to an imme- 
diate conclusion; and, whereas, the instruc- 
tions above referred to were complied with 
by President Moore and Secretary-Treasurer 
Draper and the other members of the execu- 


tive council of the Trades and: Labour Con-~ 


gress of Canada by holding of conferences at 
Washington, Windsor and Chicago and at- 
tending the Cincinnati Convention (1919) of 
the International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and placing the entire 


case in a comprehensive manner at each con- 


ference; and, whereas, it became abundantly 
clear that a consolidation could not be effected, 
the executive council of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, by letter on De- 


_cember 17th, 1920, did notify the grand pre- 
sident of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail-. 


road Employees that the charter of the said 
organization (the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees) would be cancelled as 
dating from September Ist, 1920, and whereas, 
the grand president_and the executive Board 
of the said Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees did apply to the Onfario 
Supreme Court and was successful in securing 
an injunction restraining the executive coun- 
cil of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada from cancelling the charter of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, 
on the ground that the executive council 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada had no power, under its constitution, 
as at present constituted; therefore, be it 
resolved that the 37th convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in con- 
vention assembled, in the city of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, do hereby revoke the charter of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees on the grounds that there is a bona 


ae 
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fide international organization affiliated to 
this Congress and covering this class of work- 
ers; and on the further ground that a con- 
tinuance of the affiliation of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada would 
be a recognition of a dual organization, which 
policy the Congress emphatically declared 


against at its annual convention in the city | 


of Berlin, Ontario, in 1902, and which is 
embodied in Article 1, Section 2. of the 
present constitution of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada; and, further, be 
it resolved that the revocation of the charter 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees and, the cancellation of all rights 
and privileges previously held by the said 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
in this Congress shall and does hereby be- 
come effective forthwith. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the 
brotherhood, presented the case for his 
organization, urging that the resolution 
presented was unfair and unjust. Mr. 
P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer of the 
Congress, spoke on behalf of the execu- 
tive council, after which a prolonged de- 
bate ensued, many delegates taking part. 
Before the vote was taken Mr. Mosher re- 
plied to the remarks of those who favour- 
ed the revocation of the charter of the 
brotherhood. 


On a roll call vote the resolution asking 
for the revocation of the charter was 
-earried by 394 to 151, a majority of 243. 
While the roll was being called Mr. M. 
M. McLean, secretary of the Canadian 
Brotherhood, was associated with the 
poll clerk. Immediately upon the adop- 
tion of the above resolution, the following 
motion: was submitted and approved by 
the convention: 


Whereas, owing to the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition existing as between the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees and 
the International Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, and the imme- 
diate necessity of some action being taken 
in the best interests of our movement; there- 
fore be it resolved, that this convention in- 
struct its incoming executive council to im- 
mediately take this matter into consideration 
and endeavour to reopen negotiations be- 
tween the organizations involved with the 
object of bringing about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment as far as their efforts may avail and 
give opportunity for them to do so, subject 
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to the matter being left in the hands of the 
trade union movement and not placed under 
decision of the courts. 


The expulsion of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of the delegates 
from that organization who numbered 
124, one representing the headquarters 
and 123 representing 103 local lodges 
located in various parts of the Do- 
minion. 

The Committee on Officers’ Reports ap- 
proved of the method adopted by the 
executive council in regard to the an- 
nual interview with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and recommended that the re- 
ference to the civil service be noted. 
Similar action was recommended in re- 
card to the amendments to the Dominion 
Election Act and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Penitentiary Act. In re- 
eard to the conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, the executive 
council was instructed to press for a con- 
ference of provincial premiers with a 
view of giving effect to the labour pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, more espe- 
cially in regard to the eight-hour day. 
The committee recommended reaffirma- 
tion of Government control of the rail- 
way system of Canada and also favoured 
the scheme of the Government merchant. 
marine. Commendation of the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Labour was 
expressed for their defence of the or- 
ganized labour movement as represented 
by the Trades and Labour Congress. In 
recommending that the executive council 
press for the adoption of Proportional 
Representation in parliamentary elec- 
tions, the committee called attention to 


the lack of labour representatives in the 


House of Commons. Reporting on sec- 
tion No. 3, it was recommended that the 
charter of the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour be cancelled, and the executive 
council was commended for its efforts in 
securing uniformity in the work of pro- 
vincial federations and provincial execu- 
tive committees. In reporting on the 
reference in the executive council report 
as to the conditions of employment on 
the Welland Ship Canal, the chairman 
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of the committee read a letter from the 
Minister of Labour to the president of 
the Congress in regard to certain state- 
ments concerning the conditions on the 
Welland Canal made at Monday after- 
noon’s session in a discussion which took 
place on a resolution asking for the in- 


sertion of fair wage clauses in all Fed-. 


eral and Provincial Government con- 
tracts. The letter from the Minister of 
Labour was as follows: 


Winnipeg, Man., 
August 23rd, 1921. 
Mr. Tom Moore, 
President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Convention Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 


Yesterday afternoon I was much surprised 
to receive an enquiry from a representative 
of the press, asking for a statement in reply 
to charges made against the Federal Govern- 
ment on the floor of the Congress yesterday, 
respecting unfair treatment of workmen em- 
ployed on the Welland Ship Canal construec- 
tion. 


My information is that it is stated the 
Government are ealling for tenders and letting 
the work by contract without including in 
the contract any fair wage clause; that a 
ten-hour day is being enforced and without 
payment for overtime. In addition to this, 
that. drastic cuts are being made in wage 
rates. 

If any delegates at the Congress were in 
receipt of any such information, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why they found it ad- 
visable or necessary to ventilate their griev- 
ance without at least enquiring of me, while 
in this city, as to whether or not there was 
any truth in the report. 


Yesterday afternoon I sent word by mes- 
senger to the convention hall, stating that 
if the delegates there who have made this 
complaint would come to see me, I would be 


glad to inform them fully as to what was’ 


being done, and correct the entirely erroneous 
impression which their remarks must have 
given to the’delegates of the Congress. Up 
to 9 o’clock this morning no one has appeared 
in response to that invitation. I therefore 
beg to submit to you, for the information 
of the delegates to the 37th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress a 
statement of the facts, as I do not believe 
that either the executive or delegates present 
at this convention desire to act on any ques- 
tion without being fully informed of the 
facts. é 
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Work on the Welland Canal was of necessity 
entirely suspended during the war, and should 
have remained closed down for at least a 
period of two years after the Armistice, 
having regard to the financial obligations of 
the country at a time when material and 
wages were abnormally high. The Federal 
Government desired to do everything possible 
to employ and absorb as many of the men 
demobilized from military and other war ser- 
vice as possible, and it was decided to open 
up work on the Welland Canal, even though 
it temporarily entailed greater expense. A 
substantial number of men have ever since 
found employment on this work. 


In 1919, strong representations were made 
in support of a request for the application 
of an eight-hour day, which request was re- 
spected and granted, but was followed by a 
strike of a substantial portion of the men 
employed as a protest against the action taken 
in establishing an eight-hour day on the 
work. This difficulty was overcome by per- 
mitting the unskilled labourers who desired 
to work ten hours per day to do so, and 
certain of the skilled trades, who unanimously 
wished to work only the eight-hour day, to 
to continue to work on that basis. 


I am quite aware that controversies have 
arisen from time to time as to prevailing 
rates, and were difficult to at all times satis- 
factorily adjust because of the great variation 
of rates in the same trades that were to be 
found in that district. The rates generally 
prevailing, however, have been the rates paid 
on the hydro power canal projects, which 
were, I think, recognized to be the highest 
rates anywhere in that territory. Recently 
the hydro people ‘reduced the rates of all 
their skilled workers ten cents per hour and 
the rate for their unskilled labour being 35ce. 
which is the general prevailing rate in that 
territory for unskilled labour. The Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals have decided 
this year to now complete the Welland Canal 
by contract, and tenders on sections 1 and 
2 have been called for, while tenders on see- 
tion 3 will be called for in the not distant 
future. Meanwhile the Department feels that 
there is no justification to continue to pay 
rates substantially in excess of those pre- 
vailing throughout that whole district, and 
have decided, with the approval of the De- 
partment of Labour, to put into effect a re- 
duction to the general prevailing level, except 
as to unskilled labour. The Department econ- 
tends that there is no justification for im- 
posing a larger cut in the rate of unskilled 
labourers than is imposed on other men em- 
ployed, and insisted on a minimum rate of 
40c. per hour for unskilled labour employed 
on the Welland Ship Canal, notwithstanding 
the fact that a 35c. per hour rate generally 
prevails throughout that district and has re- 
cently been made applicable on the hydro 
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work. It has been furthermore definitely 
decided that there shall be no changes in the 
hours of labour or rates of pay for overtime, 
and that all working conditions now existing 
shall continue in effect. When the contracts 
are let the usual general fair wage clause will 
be incorporated in them. é 

Notwithstanding any information that the 
convention, or any of its delegates, may have 
received to the contrary, the above is a true 
statement of the facts surrounding the Wel- 
land Ship Canal matter, and I hope that 
whenever any labour organization feels it 
has any complaints against the Department 
of Labour that before ventilating that com- 
plaint, and taking up the time of your Con- 
gress, it will have the courtesy to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Department 
of Labour. 


(Sgd.) G.D. ROBERTSON, 


Minister of Labour. 


Discussion on the subject was con- 
tinued, many delegates taking part. 
Delegate Bruce, of Toronto, introduced 
a telegram which had been received by 
Delegate J. A. McClelland from Mr. R. 
Riley, business agent of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, regard- 
ing wage rates being paid on the canal 
works. The telegram was as follows :— 


Aug. 25.—All employees cut 20 per cent on 
Sec. 3. Machinists’ rate now 65 cents; car- 
penters forced to work last Sunday straight 
time. Labourers receive 30 cents; on Sec. 1, 
subcontract See 5, working 12 hours, labourers 
25 cents, brakemen, 30 cents, engineers, 50 
cents. 


Norse.—It should be pointed out that the” 


reduction mentioned in the forepart of the 
above message on Sec. 3, work on which is 
being done by the Department of Railway 
and Canals, is that mentioned in the letter 
of the Minister of Labour and as affecting 
the skilled tradesmen. It might be further 
explained that the carpenters who worked 
on Sunday did so at their own will rather 
than remain idle on the following Monday 
when the engineer in charge proposed to 
make some necessary repairs which would 
not permit of all the men being employed 
on that day. As regards the wages on 
Sec. 1, sub-contract 5, this work is not being 
done by the Department of Railways and 
~ Canals. 


The report of the committee on of- 
ficers’ reports on this subject recom- 
mended that the executive council be 
instructed to request the Dominion Gov- 
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ernment to establish permanently the 
supreme right of the Department of 
Labour in investigating and determining 
the rates of wages and general working 
conditions to be observed in all govern- 
ment contracts, sub-contracts and under- 
takings financially assisted by the Gov- 
ernment, whether of the character of 
public works or the furnishing of sup- 
plies for the various Government depart- 
ments. It was further recommended that 
the executive council prevail upon the 
Government to forthwith establish the 
eight-hour day, not interfering with a 
shorter work day upon one day of the 
first six days of the week where such 
already exists upon the Welland Canal, 
notwithstanding the action of any sec- 
tion of workmen engaged thereon, and 
in conformity with the Government’s 
commitment in the labour clauses of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. The committee 
approved of representatives of the Con- 
eregs on public bodies, and recommended 
that more money be granted by the 
Government for the Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The committee also recommended the 
continuance of the National Council of 
Health and the National Council of 
Education, and approved of the Cana- 
dian National Council of Child Wel- 
fare. In reference to Section 6 
__ Tndustrial Councils — the com- 
mittee commended the letter of Pre- 
sident Moore outlining the attitude of 
organized labour on this subject 
and urged that industrial councils be 
opposed where they would interfere with 
the work of, or be used as a substitute 
for, trade unions. Dealing with section 
10, the committee recommended con- 
tinued affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Full co- 
operation with the Tnternational Labour 
Office was also recommended and ap- 
proval expressed at the growth and the 
financial arrangements of international 
unions in Canada. The balance of the 
report of the executive council, together 
with the various recommendations were 
concurred in by the committee. The re- 
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ports of the Provincial federations of 
labour and the provincial executive com- 
mittees, along with the reports from the 
fraternal delegates, were approved by 
the committee, and the convention adopt- 
ed their report as a whole. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary- 
treasurer, in submitting his report for 
the year, stated that the paid up mem- 
bership of the congress was- 173,778, a 
slight increase over last year. Owing 
to the prevailing unemployment many 
members of affiliated organizations 
were behind in their dues, which cor- 
respondingly decreased the membership 
of the Congress, which, if all. members 
of its affiliates were included, would be 


approximately 225,000. He also report- 


ed re the accommodation of the head- 
quarters building. Six trades and labour 
councils and two federal unions had 
been chartered. International organiza- 
tions which had affiliated their Canadian 
membership during the year were the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen and Oilers, International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters, and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, and the Interna- 
tional Union of Laundry Workers had 
recently applied for affiliation. The 
total receipts for the year, including 
the balance from last year, the sale of 
Victory Bonds and the transfer of $10,- 
000 from reserve to the general account, 
amount to $49,446.88; expenditures, 
which included cost of remodelling office 
building, totalled $47,881.64, leaving a 
balance of $1,565.24. The report, which 
was referred to the Audit Committee was 
adopted without any discussion, the sec- 
retary being complimented on the work 
of his office. 


Report of Committee on Constitution and 
Law 


To the Committee on Constitution and 
Law were referred certain sections of 
the report of the executive council, in- 
eluding a re-draft of the constitution, 
as well as six resolutions seeking to have 
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changes made in the laws. On Section 
12 of the executive council’s report 
on redrafting of platform of prin- 
ciples, the committee concurred, 
and recommended that the executive 
council be instructed to make the 
necessary changes. The various ar- 
ticles of the re-drafted constitu- 
tion were considered seriatim, and 
in the main were adopted with little or 
no change. The new constitution sets 
forth clearly the objects of the congress; 
what organizations are eligible for af- 
filiation, and clarifies the position of the 
executive council in regard to its powers 
in suspending from membership any af- 
filiated or chartered body. 


The remuneration of members of the 
eredential and resolutions committees 
was set at $7 per day and hotel expenses 
for the days worked prior to the opening 
of the convention. 

All resolutions are hereafter to be 
printed in French as well as English 
and must be forwarded at least twenty 
days previous to the opening of the con- 
vention. ~ | 

The date of holding the annual conven- 
tion is left in the hands of the executive 
council. 

Per capita tax of provincial federa- 
tions and trades and labour councils is, 
as formerly, to be paid in two annual 
instalments, but the periods of payment 
are now December 30 and June 30, and 
the tax from international and national 
organizations is to be paid monthly. 


The constitution as reported by the 
committee having been adopted, no ac- 
tion was taken on the six resolutions 
mentioned ‘above. 


Report of Union Label Committee 


One of the regular committees of the 
Congress is that on union labels, to which 
all resolutions on this subject are re- 
ferred. The committee recommended 
concurrence in a resolution seeking to 
have the Government and building trades 
unions use union-labelled shovels on all 
work where such implements are re- 
quired. 


~ 
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The committee also reported favour- 
ably on the following resolution : 


That the executive of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada be requested to 
communicate with all Trades and Labour 
Councils also building trades councils in 
Canada urging upon them the necessity of 
forming union label leagues for the purpose 
of promoting the use of the union label on 
articles manufactured, and that all label 
leagues and committees keep the executive 
council informed of manufacturers using 
various labels, and also to encourage women’s 
label leagues. 


Support to the striking cigarmakers in 
Hamilton, London, Montreal, Vancouver 
and Stettler was urged, the committee 
recommanding reaffirmation of the re- 
solutions adopted by the Congress in 
1920, which urged the members of or- 
ganized labour to purchase only those 
cigars which have the cigarmakers’ blue 
union label on the box. 


The committee reported on the examin- 
ation of the credentials of the delegates, 
which showed that the articles of union 
made clothing worn by those present 
were as follows: Hats, 228; caps, 957; 
underwear, 163; socks, 98; suspenders, 
105; belts, 23; neckties, 105; suits, 149; 
overcoats, 63; collars, 85; shoes, 298; 
gloves, 53; cuff links, 16; arm bands, 21; 
garters, 45, and 131 did not specify 
wearing any union labelled articles of 
clothing. In this connection the com- 
mittee stated that the procedure adopted 
at the Hamilton and Windsor conven- 
tions re marking of labels on credentials 
is not a true reflex of the use of the 
label as there are many delegates who 
purchase articles bearing union labels 


whenever possible, but their cred- 
entials are not marked indicating 
the union. articles they wear. The 


committee was therefore of the op- 
jnion that this form should be discon- 
tinued and the following in large type 
on the front of the official credential 
substituted: ‘‘Delegates and members 
are requested to demand and purchase 
at all times union label goods and do all 
in their power to promote the use of the 
union label wherever possible.’’ 
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The committee recommended that the 
executive council should continue its 
efforts to sceure legislation legalizing and: 
assuring protection to registered trade 
union labels. 


_ Attention was drawn to union-labelled 
paper, and it was requested that the 
delegates have their local unions use this 
paper for their printed matter, also 
that the executive council. endeavor to 
have union labelled paper made in 
Canada. 


It was also reported that all articles 


‘sold by the co-operative stores in Great 


Britain bear the union label or are union- 
made. The committee therefore urged 
the membership of the Congress to do 
all in their power to promote the co- 
operative movement in Canada along 
similar lines. 


Referring to the open shop campaign 
the committee stated that the union-label 
trades such as the printers, cigarmakers, 
boot and shoe workers, and the hotel and 
restaurant employees were suffering most 
from this agitation, and urged that the 
members use their purchasing power in 
the interests of these bodies. 


The committee recommended that 
more loyal support be given to the au- 
thorized labour press, having regard for 
the fact that the necessity of more accu- 
rate information regarding the activities 
in the trade union movement is one of 
the most urgent needs at the present 
time to combat the publicity campaigns 
being carried on in some of the privately- 
owned newspapers by the enemies of 
organized labour. It was further recom- 
mended that all trades unionists be urged 
to subseribe for the authorized labour 
papers in their respective localities and 
give their sympathetic support in secur- 
ing legitimate advertising to meet the 
financial requirements of labour papers. 


A very interesting discussion took 
place on this report, it being vigourously 
urged that a more insistent demand 
should be made for union-labelled goods 
and a greater propaganda carried on. 
The report was adopted. 
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Appropriations 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
recommended the following appropria- 
tions, which were approved: Allowance 
to the fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress, $1,000; to the 
fraternal delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, $600; to the mes- 
Senger, sergeant-at-arms and caretaker, 
$50 each; associate secretary, $100: 
translator, $80; also payment of hotel 
expenses of the two fraternal delegates. 


Unemployment and Immigration 


The executive council submitted a 
special 16-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘Me- 
morandum on Unemployment, ete.’’ This 
publication, together with a section of 
the regular report of the executive coun- 
cil dealing with unemployment and six 
resolutions on unemployment and three 
on immigration, was referred to a 
special committee on Unemployment and 
Immigration. The report and recom- 
mendations of the committee in connec- 
tion with unemployment as finally 
. adopted were as follows :— 


1. UNEMPLOYMENT. 


While presenting its suggestion for immediate 
aid to the unemployed organized labour feels that 
it should offer some large scale plan that, when 
carried out, will do much to lessen the number 
of unemployed, even though its adoption will 
not be a complete solution of the problem itself. 

Under the present system of production for 
profit, instead of for service, it is recognized 
that there will always be unemployment. But 
much can be done to make the problem less 
acute, the problem is world wide and has been 
the subject of investigations and many con- 
ferences, but yet remains unsolved, though 
considerable amelioration has been achieved by 
legislation creating unemployment insurance 
in most European countries. 

Unemployed labour is both a loss and a danger 
to the community. 
(1). Suffering. (2). Lowering of the standard: 
of living. (3). Impaired vitality and efficiency. 
(4). A tendency to become unemployable, de- 
pendent, degraded. (5) Waste to society. 


2. Its Extent. 

In the Dominion of Canada periods of unem- 
ployment are becoming, at more frequently 
recurring periods a more serious problem, and 
during the past year unemployment has existed 
to an acute degree with no relief yet in sight. 
Authentic statistics as to its actual volume are 
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not available for this country, the most reliable, 
undoubtedly, being those compiled by the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, based upon three 
sources of information, namely, returns from 
employers, returns from trade unions and 
statistics compiled of those registering in the 
public employment bureaus throughout the 
Dominion. 

It was estimated, in July 1920, that one 
million people were employed in industrial 
pursuits in the Dominion of Canada, and in 
July 1921, this number had already shrunk by 
twenty per cent, or roughly two hundred 
thousand employees. Some of these may be 
now engaged in agricultural work, whilst on the 
other hand the natural growth of population 
and the additions of numbers of immigrants who 
have entered the country during the period must 
be taken into account, and a conservative. 
estimate would place the number of unemployed 
at this time at approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand people. With the curtail- 
ment of many activities, owing to the climatic 
conditions and its resultant additions to the 
ranks of the unemployed, the magnitude of the 
problem may be gauged. . 


3. Tot UNEMPLOYED. 


The unemployed consist of: 


(a) Those who have latterly been in definite 
situations of presumed permanency such as civil 
servants, factory and clerical workers. 

(b) Those who, normally, in their own trades 
shift from job to job and from one employer 
to another, such as workers in seasonal occup- 
ations. 

(c) Those who normally earn a bare subsist- 
ence by casual jobs such as dock workers and 
lumber jacks. 


4. Some Causes oF UNEMELOYMENT. 


Many opinions have been expressed as to the 
cause of the present deplorable situation. With 
the very close inter-relationship of trade between 
civilized countries, worldwide conditions un- 
doubtedly play an important part, and unem- 
ployment, with its resultant loss of purchasing 
power of the masses in any country, quickly 
reflects itself on the employment situation in 
another country. In Canada, the Labour 
Department has published the statement that 
the wages of the workers have already been — 
reduced on an average of over ten per cent during 
the past few months, whilst the retail prices of 
commodities have not shown the same propor- 
tionate decrease. This of itself means a decreased 
purchasing power in the home market and has 
caused further unemployment. The control of 
capital by a comparatively small number of 
people and the restriction of credits, except at 
high rates of interest, has hindered the develop- 
ment and continuation of industry. The increased 
purchasing power of the fixed monetary interest 
on war loans and their consequent enhancement 
of value has created a diversion of investment 
to this kind of security in preference to invest- 
ments in building and industrial enterprises. 
Profiteering in the necessaries of life, also specul- 
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ation in the natural resources, not only of this 
Dominion of Canada but of every country in 
the world. Many other causes have contributed 
their share towards the present situation, but 
these, in our estimation, are of paramount im- 
portance. 


Therefore, after a prolonged and searching 
survey of this most important question, your 
special Committee on Unemployment and Immi- 
gration respectfully submit the following reso- 
lution for your consideration and action: 


“Whereas, the problem of unemployment 
throughout the Dominion of Canada is acute, 
and with the approach of winter threatens to 
become still more serious, and whereas the pre- 
sence in our midst of great numbers of men forced 
out of employment and into involuntary poverty 
constitutes a grave menace to our national well 
being; and, whereas, the methods hitherto used 
to meet these conditions having been hasty, 
temporary, localized and totally inadequate to 
effect any permanent improvement, therefore, 
be it resolved that this Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, in convention assembled, 
lays down the principle that the first charge 
upon industry is of right and ought to be the 
adequate maintenance’ of the workers engaged 
in it; and whereas the Federal Government was 
a signatory to the principle of unemployment 
insurance at the Washington conference, we 
therefore call upon the Federal Government to 
fulfil the promise made to the Congress executive 
that the conference would be called to deal with 
this question, and that they immediately cail 
a conference of representatives of the Provincial 
Governments, Municipal Councils, of Organized 
Labour, as represented in the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and employers in 
the larger industries, to prepare a plan of 
unemployment insurance. : 


Be it further resolved, that in the interim 
period between now and the time that permanent 
- machinery is set up by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments to cope with the unemployment 
situation this congress request that the Federal 
Government: 


1. Restrict and guard against unwarranted 
immigration. 

_2. Enact an eight-hour day, at least, for their 
own employees. 

3. Construct necessary public works such as 
Custom houses, post offices and other public 
buildings which are badly needed in many cities 
and towns throughout the Dominion. 

4, Renew and repair all public buildings. 

5. Continue money grants for 
needs. 

6. Make housing loans to the extent of $50, 
000,000 to aid the various cities and towns to 
construct working class houses. 

7. Overhaul all rolling stock, etc., on the 
Government railroads, also all other equipment 
belonging to the various spending Departments 
of the Federal Government. 

Be it further resolved, that this Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada through its Provin- 
cial Executives request the several Provincial 
Governments to: 


~ ~ 
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1. Engage in road building on a large scale. 


2. Repair and renew old public buildings 
and construct necessary new ones. 


3. Afforestation. 
4, Develop agricultural lands. 
5. Make a money grant for immediate needs. 


Be it further resolved, that this Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada request the Central 
Labour Councils throughout Canada to help in 
relieving the present unemployment situation 
by getting their Municipal Councils to undertake 
at the earliest moment the construction of 
sewers, water mains, roads, schools, fire halls and 
other necessary public buildings, and also to 
make a money grant for immediate relief. 


Your Committee further recommend that all 
of these resolutions should emphasize the fact 
that all of these works and undertakings should 
recognize the prevailing rates of wages and 
should not be classed as a charity. 


Your Committee further recommend that 
in the event of any of the Provincial Govern- 
ments or Municipalities refusing to co-operate 
in the measures set forth in the resolution, or 
refusing to assume their fair share of the res- 
ponsibility in relieving these conditions, then 
the Federal Government shall itself use all its 
constitutional powers to obtain their co-oper- 
ation, and failing in that, should itself institute 
measures of relief adequate to meet this local 
situation. 


Your Committee further suggest that in view 
of the fact that in some instances large indus- 
tries have been closed down, thereby extending 
unemployment, we are of the opinion that the 
Congress Executive should use every effort to 
secure legislation exercising control over these 
conditions. 


We further recommend that the Trades and 
Labour Congress again place itself on record 
as in favour of the abolition of all employment 
bureaus other than those under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
and strongly urge the organized workers of 
Canada to use to the fullest extent the Provin- 
cial Employment Bureaus. 


We further suggest that the various Govern- 
ments reserve all construction and public works, 
as far as practicable, for periods of unemploy- 
ment and for districts most affected by it. 


We further recommend that the Congress 
Executive do all in their power to obtain legis- 
lation which will debar private employers from 
recruiting workers outside of Canada. 

In conclusion your special committee on un- 
employment desires to commend the various 
Provincial Governments who have set up 
Advisory Councils on Unemployment 1n their 
respective Provinces and sincerely hope that all 
other Provincial Governments will do likewise to 
meet this serious crisis. 

Your Committee further recommend that 
the Executive of the Congress, Provincial Exe- 
cutives and Federations of Labour should con- 
tinue to fully co-operate with the Employment 
Service Council of Canada. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


On this subject the special committee 
made the following report and recom- 
mendations, all of which were ap- 
proved :— 


For the past twelve months throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, there has existed a serious 
unemployment situation, a solution for which 
is not in sight in the immediate future. Efforts 
are now being made in various quarters to 
induce immigrants to come to Canada from 
European and other countries, whose advent 
will mean additional hardship to citizens of 
Canada by reason of proportionate extension of 
unemployment. Some of the immediate results 
of the present immigration policy can readily 
be seen by the large numbers of newly arrived 
immigrants who are continually applying for 
charity, through no fault of their own, and in 
many cases due to direct misrepresentation 
in reference to the employment situation and 
the rates of pay prevailing in Canada, evidence 
of which submitted to your Committee fully 
sustains the foregoing. Therefore be it resolved, 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in convention assembled, that realizing the 
serious unemployment prevalent in Canada at 
this time, we hereby recommend to this 37th 
Annual Convention that we call upon the Federal 
Government to institute a new policy of immi- 
gration including the following provisions. 


(a) Absolute prohibition of all immigration 
from European countries for a period of two 
years at least, with the exception only of ex- 
* empted classes. 


(b) Total permanent exclusion of all Orientals, 
and that the Executive be instructed to press 
for the necessary notice of cancellation of that 
clause covering Japanese immigration in the 
Dominion of Canada, in the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty expiring in 1923. 

(c) Federal statutory legislation making it 
beyond the right of private individuals or cor- 
porations to distribute literature, or information 
of any kind by way of lecturers, agents, etc., 
calculated to induce non-agricultural workers 
to emigrate to Canada. 


(d) Federal statutory legislation making it . 


legal for the Government of Canada to deport 


any individual who has entered Canada under: 


the exempt classes regulations, and who within 
a period of twelve months from the date of entry 
into Canada, is found working at some other 
occupation than that designated as their avoc- 
ation when applying for entry into Canada. 


(e) Federal statutory legislation which will 
legalize the appointment of a Commission to 
thoroughly investigate the question of Oriental 
immigration into Canada. 


Your Committee desires to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the action of the Canadian 
Senate with reference to the deportation of 
British subjects without trial, in spite of the fact 
that the said legislation received the unanimous 
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approval of the House of Commons, and we 
recommend that the incoming executive of the 
Congress press for the removal of this most 
pernicious legislation. 


Your Committee notes with satisfaction the 
efforts of the executive council in obtaining legis- 
lation which now places accredited represent- 
atives of the international trade unions in the 
non-immigrant class and they are now allowed 
free entry into the Dominion. To appreciate 
the value of this legislation it is only necessary 
to draw your attention to the case of Organizer 
Hickman, in connection with the strike at the 
Beaver Board Plant, Thorold, Ontario. 


Your special committee further recommend 
that the Congress continue its representation on 
all boards dealing with immigration and urge 
that they do not relax their vigilance. 

We further recommend that the various inter- 
national unions communicate with their sister 
unions in the British Isles, and advise them from 
time to time of the trade conditions prevailing 
in their respective crafts in Canada. 

Your committee further recommends that the 
executive of the Congress continue to press for 
the setting up of a Central Immigration Empire 
Board with labour representation on same, 
nominated by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

Your committee is pleased to note that the 
officers of the Congress have communicated 
with C. W. Bowerman, Secretary of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the British Trades 
Union Congress, relative to the misrepresent- 
ations indulged in by Canadian employers of 
labour when inducing workers to leave the 
British Isles. This was further supplemented 
by the work of Fraternal Delegate O’Dell, who 
took up the subject matter with the officials of 
the British Trade Union Congress and the 
Government immigration officials. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Besides the resolutions which were re- 
ferred to other committees, approximat- 
ely 65 dealing with a variety of subjects 
were submitted to the Committee on Res- 
olutions for consideration and report. 
The first resolution on which the com- 
mittee reported at the afternoon session 
of the first day was No. 54, pres- 
ented by Sydney Lodge No. 1 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and Glace Bay 
Lodge No. 4520 of the United Mine 
Workers. The full text of the resolution 
was as follows :-— 


~ Whereas, J. C. Watters was elected by the 
Ottawa and Quebec conventions of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada as first choice 
to attend the Labour Peace Conference; and 
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whereas a credential was refused him by Pres- 
ident Moore as a delegate to such conference; 
and, whereas, in order to give effect to the 
mandate of the Congress as the supreme power 
in the case as against the usurpation of power 
by President Moore, he sailed without creden- 
tials to the conference, but took with him the 
reports of the proceedings of the Ottawa and 
Quebec conventions of the Congress, together 
with all correspondence dealing with the matter, 
and wired Vice-Presidents Baxter and Rees to 
sign credentials and send same on to conference 
to establish his right to sit as a delegate; and, 
whereas he was delayed a week in sailing by 
_ waiting for credentials only to find on arrival in 
London that the delay of a week had caused him 
to be five days too late to attend the conference, 
which had opened a week earlier than his inform- 
tion led him to expect; and, whereas his report 
and his expense account were placed in the hands 
of the secretary for submission to the Hamilton 
convention of the Congress, but same were never 
presented, hence the convention had no oppor- 
tunity to take action on either his report or 
expense account; therefore be it resolved by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, in 
regular convention assembled, that the expense 
account, amounting to $1,217.45, together with 
interest at 3 per cent, of J. C. Watters, in an 
effort to carry out the mandate of the Congress 
by attending the Labour Peace Conference, 
be paid forthwith. 


The committee recommended non-con- 
currence in the resolution. Before the 
question was put a delegate moved the 
previous question (the adoption of which 
would have precluded any debate). It 
was decided, however, to recommit the 
resolution to the committee with instruc- 
tions to report and produce all possible 
correspondence on the subject of the res- 
olution, the question to be a special order 
of business for the session of the follow- 
ing morning. At this session the com- 
mittee again recommended non-coneur- 
rence. Mr. J. C. Watters, who is an 
ex-president of the Congress, was given 
all the time he desired to present his 
case to the convention. In his statement 
he read the correspondence which had 
passed between himself and President 
Moore in reference to attending the Lab- 
our Peace Conference, and accused the 
president of thwarting the will of the 
Congress in not giving him the necessary 
eredentials as a delegate; and also made 
accusations against the executive council 
for not presenting his expense account 
and report of his work overseas to the 
Hamilton convention in 1919. Mr. 
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Moore, the president, in reply to Mr. 
Watters’ charges went fully into the 
question, and pointed out that this 
matter was brought before the 1919 con- 
vention in the report of the executive 
council wherein it was stated that Mr. 
P.M. Draper, who was then in England, 
and who was the second choice as the 
Congress representative, had been named 
to attend the Labour Peace Conference. 
This was done on account of Mr. Wat- 
ters, who was notified of the date of the 
conference, signifiying his inability to 
leave on such short notice. The 1919 
convention confirmed the action of the 
executive council, thus refusing to re- 
ceive Mr. Watters’ report or allow any 
sum for expenses incurred. At the Wind- 
sor convention in 1920 the delegates 
refused to hear Mr. Watters in regard 
to his complaint against President Moore 
in connection with the same matter, the 
vote being 101 in favour of allowing Mr. 
Watters to speak and 235 against. After 
a discussion in which several delegates 
took part, Mr. Watters was given ten 
minutes in which to conclude the debate. 
The report of the committee disapprov- 
ing of the resolution was adopted by a 
large majority. 


Favour AN Eigut-Hour Day. 


There were four resolutions presented 
asking for legislation to establish the 
eight-hour day. The Committee on Res- 
olutions recommended approval of the 
following, which covered the remaining 
three :— 


Whereas as unemployment is ever increasing 
there is a tendency to increase the hours of 


- labour which make unemployment worse; be it 


resolved, that this convention go on record calling 
upon the Government to establish an eight-hour 
day and forty-four hour week. 


The report was adopted without dis- 
cussion. 

A resolution was adopted pledging 
support to the printers in their strike 
for the 44-hour week and urging the del- 
egates in their various localities to div- 
ert all printing possible to the fair 
shops. 
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Farin WAGE REGULATIONS. 


Four resolutions asking that fair wage 
clauses be inserted in all Government 
contracts were presented. The com- 
mittee offered the following as a sub- 
stitute, which was adopted :— 


Resolved that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, in convention assembled at 
Winnipeg, be requested to do all in its power to 
ensure the insertion of the fair wage clause 
recognized by the labour unions in the various 
localities in all contracts and sub-contracts for 
work given out by the Federal or Provincial 
Governments; whether they be direct, by 
subsidies, or financially assisted in any way 
whatsoever. 


A resolution having reference to the 
conditions of employment on the Chip- 
pawa Power Canal was submitted, the 
preamble to the resolution reciting a 
list of grievances said to exist. The de- 
mands included the appointment of a 
representative of labour on the Ontario 
Hydro Commission and the adoption of 
a fair wage clause for all Provincial 
Government work. The committee rec- 
ommended adoption of the resolution 
minus the preamble. Strong objection 
being made to this proposal, the resolu- 
tion and preamble were on motion 
adopted as presented. 


-OpposEp TO MEMBERS OF PERMANENT 
Forces COMPETING WITH CIVILIANS. 


By the adoption of the following res- 
olution the Congress went on record as 
being opposed to members of the per- 
manent forces accepting engagements in 
competition with civilians :— 


Resolved, that hereafter no enlisted man in 
the active service of the Canadian army, navy 
and marine corps, respectively, whether a non- 
commissioned officer, musician, or private, shall 
be permitted, detailed or ordered to leave his 
post to engage in any pursuit, business or per- 
formance in civil life, for emolument, hire or 
otherwise, when the same shall interfere with the 
customary employment and regular engagement 
of local civilians in the respective arts, trades or 
professions. Insuring compliance with the spirit 
of this prohibition in so far as it applies to army 
bands, neither the mere assertion that it is not 
intended to employ other musicians, nor the fact 
that the army bands are to furnish music without 
emolument, should be accepted. 
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Another resolution asking for legisla- 
tion prohibiting bands of the regular 
army, navy or marine corps from com- 
peting with civilian bands was also sub- 
mitted, but no action was taken, the 
subject being covered by the adoption of 
the above resolution. 


Favour OnE VoTE ONtLy ON MONEY 


BY-LAWS. 


The following resolution seeking to 
abolish plural voting in money by-laws 
submitted in Ontario municipalities was 
adopted without discussion. 


Whereas, under the Municipal Act of the 
Province of Ontario a ratepayer voting on money 
by-laws is entitled to one vote in every ward of 
the municipality in which he is assessed as 
the owner of property; and, whereas, this system 
of plural voting is unfair, in that it gives to the 
man who owns property in several wards an 
advantage over the man whose property is all 
in one ward, though it may be greater in value 
than that of the first; therefore be it resolved 
that this Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
respectfully ask the Legislature of Ontario to 
amend the provision of the Municipal Act so 
as to place the voting power of ratepayers on 
money by-laws on the same basis as that of 
electors at municipal and Parliamentary elec- 
tions—that is, one man, one vote. 


Want Evrection Act AMENDED. 


While approving of the following res- 
olution, the Committee on Resolutions 
recommended that the Congress re-affirm 
the previous demand that election day 
be declared a general holiday. 


Resolved, that the Trades and Labour Council 
of Toronto respectfully urge the executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to do- 
all in their power to have the Dominion Elec- 
tions Act amended so that Section 15:of the Act 
will make it compulsory on all employers of 
labour to post in a conspicuous place or places 
through their plant or works at least fourteen 
days prior to every general election, by-election 
or referendum, copies of section 15 of said Act 
which stipulates that every employer shall on 
polling day allow to every elector in his employ 
at least two additional hours other than the 
noon hour, for voting, and no employer shall 
make a deduction from the pay of any such 
elector, nor impose upon or exact from him a 
penalty by reason of his absence durizg such 
hours; and be it further resolved that this Act 
be amended exempting this clause from the 
modifying powers of the chief electoral officer, 
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as outlined in section 101 (1) of the Dominion 
Elections Act. 


REQUESTS FOR Pusiicrry DEPARTMENT. 


Three resolutions requesting the estab- 
lishment of a publicity department and 
two asking for the organization of a 
bureau of research and statistics by the 
Congress were on recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions referred 
to the executive council with power to 
carry out the demands of the resolutions 
in such manner as the members deem 
advisable. While the.matter was under 
consideration several delegates pointed 
out the urgency of the executive council 
doing all possible to establish the de- 
partments named, the opinion being ex- 
pressed that the docal unions would 
supply sufficient funds to meet the ne- 
cessary expenses. 


APPROVE OF HEALTH INSURANCE. 


The Congress by the adoption of the 


following resolution endorsed the estab-: 


lishment of health insurance by the 


Government :— 


Whereas, the worker’s wages are based on the 
bare necessities of life, making no allowances for 
medical attention and loss ot time through sick- 
ness, often leaving the worker and his family 
in a destitute condition and prolonging his 
incapacity, often causing death or unnecessary 
suffering to him and his family; be it therefore 
resolved, that this convention go on record call- 
ing upon the Government to establish health 
insurance. 


A resolution presented recited that a 
system of physical examination of work- 
ers had been instituted by a Hamilton 
company, whereby men were graded into 
classes, similar to those in the army; 
that several members of the Inter- 
national Assoeiation of Machinists had 
been refused employment on account of 
trivial physical defects, and that these 
same men had worked long hours during 
the four years of war, making no com- 
plaint, in order that the supply of mu- 
nitions should be expedited. Fearing 
that other firms might adopt similar ex- 
aminations, the convention instructed 
the executive council to take up this 
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question with the Federal and Provincial 
Governments with a view of affording 
protection to all workers, whether phy- 
sically perfect or not, by unemployment 
or disability insurance. 


Outp Agr PENSIONS. 


Four resolutions asking for the estab- 
lishment of old age pensions by the Gov- 
ernment were received and referred to 
The res- 
olution which was recommended and 
adopted was as follows :— 


Whereas there is no margin between the wages 
of the workers and the cost of living, making 
it impossible to provide for old age and infirmity ; 
and, whereas from time to time the old and des- 
titute are being sent to our jails for shelter; be 
it therefore resolved, that this convention go on 
record calling upon the Government to pass an 
Old Age Pension Act such as is in force in other 
parts of the Empire. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The convention adopted a resolution 
requesting that the Manitoba Compen- 
sation Act be amended to cover all 
classes of workers, industrial or other- 
wise. 

The executive council and the prov- 
incial executive committee were by res- 
olution instructed to approach the Proy- 
incial Governments with a view of havy- 
ing uniform compensation laws enacted 
in all the provinces of Canada. 


Civiu SERVICE AFFAIRS. 


Favourable action was taken on a 
demand for establishment by the Dom- 
inion Government of a national in- 
dustrial council in the civil service to- 
eether with departmental councils for 
the various departments, similar to the 
Whitley Councils as adopted in the _ Gov- 
ernment service of the United Kingdom. 
Another proposal adopted was to the 
effect that immediate steps be taken 
properly to grade the service and _ to 
define the duties of each position or class 
of positions and to raise salary scales 
to an adequate standard, (2) that this 
work be done with a view to the abolition 
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of the bonus system upon its completion, 
and (3) that the new clasification be 
earried out by a national council as 
mentioned above. 


The convention also approved of the 
following resolution in regard to re-or- 
ganization of the Dominion civil service: 


Whereas, organization of the civil service of 
Canada is both desirable and necessary; and, 
whereas this undertaking could best be carried 
out co-operatively by the Government and its 
employees, in consultation with duly qualified 
advisers; be it resolved, that the arrangements 
entered into between the Government of 
Canada and the former members of the firm of 
Griffenhagen and associates, or any other foreign 
self-styled experts, by which they are to reor- 
ganize the Federal civil service be terminated 
forthwith, and that for the purposes of reorgan- 
ization of the civil service there be established 
in each Department boards composed equally 
of representatives of the Government, including 
the Civil Service Commission, and the em- 
ployees, assisted in an advisory capacity for 
each class of employment by representatives 
of the same profession or calling in private em- 
ploy, and not by so-called efficiency experts. 


By resolution it was decided that, it 
being essential that all government em- 
ployees should be organized, the Con- 
gress should assist in forming a national 
organization of such employees. A res- 
olution was also adopted endorsing the 
policies and efforts of Federal Union 
No. 66 in its attempt to better civil ser- 
vice conditions, and instructing the exec- 
utive council to ask for recognition of 
this union by the Government. It was 
further decided to ask that in examina- 
tions for positions in the civil service of 
a mechanical nature applicants should 
only be examined in the subjects neces- 
sary for the said positions. 


Onct Morr Oppose INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM. 


The Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mended non-conecurrence in the following 
resolution which sought to commit the 
Congress to the industrial form of organ- 
ization :— | 


That in order to fully and efficiently protect 
our economic status, and to more easily conform 
to modern conditions in industry, this Trades 

and Labour Congress of Canada, in convention 
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“assembled, go on record as being in favour of 


organization by industry; and further, that this 
Congress use its influence to have this matter - 
considered at all the international union con- 
ventions and the American Federation of 
Labour with a view to having the expression of 
the rank and file by referendum. 


The promoters of the resolution, who 
hailed from Sault Ste. Marie, spoke 
strongly in favour of its adoption, but 
the delegates voted it down by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Ossect To Minirary TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS. 


The resolution following, submitted | 
by the Edmonton Branch No. 120 of 
the United Garment Workers was 
adopted without discussion :— 


Resolved, that we the United Garment 
Workers of Edmonton do hereby protest in the 
voice oi unionism through the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada against any and all prepar- 
ations for war, or any military training whatso- 
ever for our boys in schools, boys’ societies or 
otherwise, under the age of eighteen years; and, 
further be it resolved, that we ask the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to take steps to 
protect the mothers and boys of Canada by all 
means in their power from another war that can 
bring nothing but misery and suffering to human- 
ity, especially the working class; and, be it 
further resolved, that the delegates of the atore- 
said Congress be asked to give as much publicity 
to this resolution as possible as well as lend their 
united support to this motion. 


Aqaain Favour Licut BEER. 


At each convention of the Congress 
since 1918 the delegates have gone on 
record as in favour of a beverage con- 
taining not more than 214 per cent al- 
cohol by weight. The Congress re- 
affirmed its former decisions by adopting 
the following resolution :— 


Whereas, the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has, from year to year, gone on record 
in favour of a better beer for the working man 
and have asked the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments to enact legislation declaring that 
beverages containing not more than 214 per cent 
aleohol, by weight, being non-intoxicating, 
could be sold anywhere by anyone without a 
license; and, whereas, in the recent referendum 
in Ontario the vote in the workingmen’s centres 
was strongly registered against prohibition, and 
whereas under the existing Ontario Temperance 
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Act native wines containing from 25 per cent to . 


35 per cent proof spirits are being legally manu- 
factured and sold in large quantities in Ontario, 
with few restrictions , whilst the sale of beers of 
one-tenth their strength is prohibited; therefore, 
be it resolved, that the Dominion and Provincia] 
Governments be again petitioned to enact legis- 
lation whereby it may be legal to manufacture 
and sell, anywhere in Canada, any beverage not 
exceeding 214 per cent of alcohol by weight, and 
that in addition, in the cities and towns of 
Ontario light beer and wine licenses be issued 
so that the working man may be able to secure 
a healthful, refreshing and harmless beverage. 


DESIRE TO KNOW Losses CAUSED 
THROUGH IDLENESS. 


The following resolution, which was 
adopted, seeks to have the Department 
of Labour furnish figures showing the 
time and monetary losses occasioned 
through the closing down of industry :— 


Whereas, a detailed report of the losses en- 
tailed to the country and production through 
strikes and lockouts is contained monthly in the 
Labour Gazette; be it therefore resolved, that 
this Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
convention assembled, do hereby request the 
Department of Labour to also include in the 
Labour Gazette a report of the losses entailed 
to the worker in money and unemployment, not 
of his own creation, but brought about through 
over production and a wish to lower the wages 
of the producers. ) 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolutions bearing on subjects men- 
tioned below were reported upon fav- 
ourably by the Resolutions Committee 
and adopted, no account’ being taken of 
those which were non-coneurred in by 
the convention. 

Asking for an audit of the cost of 
ships recently completed in the yards 
of the Dominion Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. 

In favour of the double-platoon sys- 
tem for paid fire fighters, twelve hours 
per day and the week’s work not to ex- 
ceed 72 hours. 

Objection to employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways being debarred 
as candidates for Provincial and Federal 
Parliaments. 

Opposition to the use of spraying ma- 
chines in applying paint, their use being 
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detrimental to the health of the work- 
ers. 
In favour of all kitehen help and 
those employed in the preparation of 
food being periodically medically exam- 
ined. 


In favour of legislation for compul- 
sory inspection of meat and the complete 
destruction of all animals affected with 
any disease. 

In favour of the employees of the Na- 
tional Railways having representation 
on the board of directors. 

In favour of the executive council 
asking the various railway companies of 
Canada to give reduced rates for all 
delegates to any convention. 

Requesting the executive council to 
inquire if the Government at Ottawa in- 
tends to allow the departments to con- 
tinue to use the multigraph printing 
machines; and if so, to request that a 
multigraph department be established at 
the printing bureau. 

In favour of asking the Railway Com- 
mission to require that not less than four 
men and foreman be continuously em- 
ployed on section work. 

In favour of prohibiting the employ- 
ment of white girls and Asiatics in the 
same establishment; and also prohibiting 
the employment of white girls by Orient- 
als. 

In favour of permitting municipalities 
by a vote of the electors, to issue deb- 
entures for insurance purposes. 

Opposition to any conscription law 
being enforced in Canada without refer- 
endum vote. 

In favour of it being indicated on 
cigar boxes whether the contents were 
hand, mould or machine made. 

In favour of the manufacturers’ cost 
being stamped on all commodities. 

In favour of the establishment of a 
commission to inquire into and give the 
actual capitalization of the different m- 
dustries of the country. 

In favour of proper proteetion for 
carmen when working during inclement 
weather. 


¥ 
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In favour of having track sections for 
maintenance-of-way employees — short- 
ened, the sections not to exceed four 
miles. 


In favour of making it illegal for any 
person or persons to publish or distribute 
any printed, mimeographed or written 
matter not bearing a sign manual indic- 
ating the source where such matter orig- 
inated. 


The question of the seniority rights of 
employees of railways coming under 
control of the Government roads was 
referred to the executive council to take 
up with the Federal Government. 


FRATERNAL MESSAGES. 


At Thursday morning’s session (Aug- 
ust 25), the addresses of the fraternal 
delegates were delivered. Mr. John 
O’Hara, of Danbury, Conn., fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation 
of Labour, spoke of the cordial relations 
existing between the organized workers 
in the United States and Canada, and 
stated that no effort had ever been made 
by the officers of the international organ- 
izations in the United States to interfere 
with the internal affairs of Canadian 
unions. Commenting on the ‘open shop’ 
fight in the United States, Mr. O’Hara 
said the public press of that country was 
hostile towards organized Jabour, and 
that the press, together with the cham- 
bers of commerce and the manufac- 
turers’ associations were endeavoring to 
break the ranks of organized labour. 


Mr. Neil MacLean, M. P., of Govan, 
Scotland, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, in pres- 
enting fraternal greefings said that he 
found Canada had the unemployment 
problem the same as in Great Britain. 
He was amazed when he beheld the dim- 
ensions of the Dominion and the small 
population that it had, to find closed up 
in the cities more than one-third of the 
people of the country. In the Old 
Country the people were told that the 
reason for not going on the land was be- 
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cause they could not make a living off 
it. In the central and southern portions 
of Canada there should be sufficient land 
and opportunity for every man and 
woman who was eligible for admittance 
to Canada to make a living. Mr. Mac- 
Lean further stated that he found the 
same conditions existing in Canada as in 
the old country. The land was held in 
the control of big interests, and combines 
control the necessary machinery of pro- 
duction. The claim in Great Britain was 
that wages must be reduced in order to 
bring down the cost of living. The re- 
sult has been strikes and disputes. The 
speaker informed the delegates that fig- 
ures collected showed in the case of 334 
companies of all kinds in Great Britain 
the profits had been 30,000,000 pounds 
more in 1919 than during the profiteer- 
ing periods of the war. Referring to the 
miners’ strike, Mr. MacLean declared it 
was an unfortunate one, the result of 
which had so depleted the treasuries of 
all the other unions by the payment of 
unemployed benefits that they had been 
forced to accept reductions in wages. 
Referring to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
he stated that the workers on this side 
were more affected than those in Eng- 
land. To any renewal of this alliance 
the Labour Party of Great Britain was 
opposed unless the consent of the British 
dominions was secured, and for this 
reason he was desirous of securing the 
point of view of the Canadian workers 
as to a continuance of the treaty. Among 
other matters referred to was.the co- 
operative movement in Great Britain, 
and Mr. MacLean urged the establish- - 
ment of co-operative trading companies 
in Canada as being.a strong factor in 
the development of the labour move- 
ment, 


A telegram was received from the 
executive couneil of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, signed by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel Gompers, conveying 
the fraternal greetings of that body. 

Mr. Timothy Healey, president of the 
International Union of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers, addressed the conven- 
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tion on Friday morning, making an ap- 
peal for assistance in organizing his 
eraft In Canada, more especially in the 
railway shops. 

Towards the close of the convention 
presentations were made to the fraternal 
delegates and local entertainment com- 
mittee. Mr. Neil MacLean was given a 
vold watch and Mr. John O’Hara a 
diamond stick pin. To Mrs. O’Hara, 
wife of the fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labour, was 
presented a diamond ring. Mrs. W. 
McCormick, of the local ladies’ enter- 
tainment committee, received a_ gold 
brooch, and each of the six members of 
the general entertainment committee 
was given a pair of gold cuff links. 


On behalf of Tom Mooney 


At the session of Thursday afternoon 
Mr. John B. Mooney addressed the con- 
vention on behalf of his brother, Tom 
Mooney, who was convicted of participa- 
tion in the bomb outrage which occurred 
at the time of the preparedness parade 
in San Francisco on July 22, 1916, and 
who is now serving a life sentence. The 
speaker told of the efforts being made 
to secure the relief of Tom Mooney, who 
it is alleged was convicted on perjured 
evidence. He related the latest develop- 
ments in the case and_ solicited the 
delegates to subscribe for Tom Mooney’s 
paper with the object of raising funds 
to assist in the publicity campaign now 
being earried on in an endeavour’ to 
secure the release of his brother. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONGRESS. 


The election resulted in the return to 

office of the members of the executive 
eouncil by acclamation. The full list of 
officers and fraternal delegates for 1921- 
22 is as follows :— 

President — Tom Moore, member, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Vice-Presidents -—-. Arthur Martel, 
member of Executive Board, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Montreal, Que.; H. J. Halford, 4th vice- 
president, Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union, Hamilton, Ont.; Alex- 
ander McAndrew, member of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance - of - Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Secretary-Treasurer — P. M. Draper, 
member, International Typographical 
Union, Ottawa, Ont. 


Provincial Executives — Quebee 
chairman, Gus. Franeq, Montreal; com- 
mittee, A. Beaulieu, Montreal; Omer 
Fleury, Quebec; and A. Hebert, Hull; 
Ontario: chairman, Joseph Gibbons, To- 
ronto; committee, R. Hessell, London ; 
A. Donald Dear, Ottawa; A. E. Whytall, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Manitoba: chairman, 
Chas. Dickie, Winnipeg; committee, D. 
S. Logan, Winnipeg; J. H. Palmer, M. 
L. A., Dauphin; A. J. Williams, Bran- 
don. Saskatchewan: chairman, James 
Somerville, Moose Jaw; committee, H. 
Perry and G. H. Merlin, Regina; Gerald 
Dealtry, Saskatoon. British Columbia: 
chairman, KF. W. Welsh, Vancouver; 
committee, M. Davidson, New West- 
minster; Wm. Trotter, Penticton; J. 
Wright, Smithers. 


The provinces of New Brunswick and 
Alberta having organized provincial fed- 
erations of labour which are-chartered 
by the Congress, no executive committees 
are elected for these provinces. 


Fraternal delegate ‘to the American 
Federation of Labour :—John W. Bruee, 
Toronto, Ont. 





Fraternal delegate to. the British 
Trades Union Congress :—Ernest A. Ro- 
binson, Winnipeg, Man. 


Montreal was chosen as the convention 
eity for 1922. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


HE first annual convention of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation was 
held at Toronto on August 6-9. The Fed- 
- eration was organized in Calgary in 
1920, with the primary object of secur- 
ing adequate recognition of the high 
status of the profession, with suitable 
remuneration for teachers. Delegates 
were present from every Province in 
Canada, each province being entitled to 
three representatives. Mr. H. Charles- 
worth, of British Columbia, presided. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by 
Mr. John McClelland, chairman of the 
Toronto Board of Education, and Mrs. 
W. E. Groves, chairwoman of the man- 
agement committee of the same Board. 
Mr. McClelland congratulated the teach- 
ers on the formation of a national organ- 
ization. Teachers, he said, should have 
more than a living wage, and their re- 
muneration for directing education 
should be similar to that of other suc- 
cessful directors of business organiza- 
tions. 

The following resolution submitted by 
the Alberta Teachers’ Federation, was 
approved by the convention: 

“*Resolved that the executive of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation be re- 
quested to take such steps as may be ne- 
cessary to secure greater equality of 
teachers’ qualifications throughout the 
jurisdiction of all the affiliated organiza- 
tions comprising the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation.’’ 

Dean Sinclair Laird, of Quebec, 
stated that a pension scheme for teachers, 
with a maximum pension of $1,800 had 
been established in that province. Miss 
Helen S. Arbuthnot, of Ontario, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Federation, stated 
that salaries of teachers in Ontario were 
as follows: Public school male teachers, 
$1,348; lady teachers, $817; high school 
teachers, $1,820. These figures, she said, 
fell short of the standard set by the 
Federation, which for high school teach- 
ers was a minimum of at least $2,000. 


Reports were presented on conditions 
in Alberta, where the teachers recently 
went on strike, one of their demands 
being for representation on the local 
school boards. A British Columbia del- 
egate claimed that all the disputes that 
had arisen in that province between the 
teachers and the educational authorities 
had resulted in victories for the 
teachers. The convention resolved to 
create a reserve fund for contingencies 
by assessing each member of affiliated 
organizations at one dollar. It was 
further decided to reimburse the teachers 
of the western provinces who had suf- 


fered financial loss during the recent 
strikes. 
The convention passed _ resolutions 


calling for the restriction of “‘undesir- 
able immigration,’’ and asking the Fed- 
eral Government to extend grants to the 
provineial authorities for the education 
of foreign immigrants. 


Mr. T. U. Wells, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, a visitor to the convention, 
described the school system of the sister 
Dominion, in which education is nation- 
ally organized, and the teachers are not 
‘Cat the merey of the municipal boards.’’ 


Mr. Harry Charlesworth was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year; Mr. H. 
W. Huntley, of Manitoba, vice-president ; 
and Miss R. H. Anderson, of Vancouver, 
secretary --treasurer, in succession to 
Miss Arbuthnot. 


The Constitution of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation is printed in full 
below. 


Constitution 


Article 1. Name.—The name of this organiz- 
ation shall be The Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. 


Article 2. Objects—The objects of the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation shall be:—(a) To 
obtain co-operation and co-ordination of all 
Provincial Teachers’ Organizations upon poli- 
cies and activities of common interest; 
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(6) To provide machinery by which the 
various provincial organizations could be kept 
in touch with one another and through which 
mutual assistance could be quickly and readily 
given; 

(c) The Dominion organization shall in no 
way interfere with the full liberties of the 
Provincial organizations in dealing with matters 
concerning their own province. 


Article 3. Membership.—Membership | shall 
consist of the following Provincial Organizations 
of teachers, namely, The British Culumbia 
Teachers’ Federation, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, The Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance, 
The Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, The Feder- 
ation of Women Teachers’ Associations ot 
Ontario, The Ontario Public School Men 
Teachers’ Federation, The Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation; and such other 
provincial organizations of teachers as may be 
from time to time admitted. 

An organization shall become, or be affiliated 
with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation only 
so long as its active membership is restricted 
to those actively engaged in teaching; always 
provided, however. that every provincial organiz- 
ation shall have the right’ to admit associate or 
honorary members. 


Article 4. Method of A ffiliation.— Any provin- 
cial organization of teachers desiring affiliation 
with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall 
apply in wiiting to the Executive of the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation and shall accompany 
such application with a copy of its constitution. 


Article 5. Referendum.—The Executive of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation may submit 
questions to the several affiliated organizations 
and when the unanimous ratification of such 
recommendation is obtained, such recommend- 
ation shall be considered as a resolution of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

Article 6. Origin of  Legislation—(a) The 
Executive of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
shall have power to deal with all matters affecting 
the interests of the provinces in common. 

(b) Such matters must first be forwarded by a 
resolution from one or more provincial organiz- 
ations to the Executive of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, which shall in turn submit said 
resolution to each and every affiliated provincial 
federation or alliance. 

(c) Every affiliated organization, or all, shall 
upon receipt of same, instruct their delegates 
how to deal with such resolution at the next 
meeting of the Executive of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. 

(d) In order that action may be taken by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, there must 
be a unanimous vote of the Executive of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


Article 7. Vote-——(a) In all matters of policy 
and legislation, the method of voting shall be 
as in Article 6, section ‘“d’’, 

(b) In all other matters, the majority vote 
shall prevail. 

(c) In case of doubt as to which method of 
voting shall be adopted, the decision shall be 
made by a unanimous vote of the Executive. 
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Article 8. Representation—The Executive of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall consist 
of not more than three delegates from each 
Province, but the delegates from each province 
shall cast one vote only. 


Article 9. Officers—The officers of the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation shall be, President, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer. 


A chartered accountant shall be appointed by 
the annual convention to act as auditor of the 
Treasurer’s books. 


Article 10. Election of Officers —The officers 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall be 
elected by ballot at the Annual Conference, 
nominations being made in open meeting. 


Article 11. Duties of Officers—(a) The Pres- 
ident shall be the Presiding Officer of the Feder- 
ation, and shall , ex officio, be the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and shall also be a 
member , ex officio, of all committees appointed 
by the Executive. He shall have general super- 
vision of all matters and affairs of the Federation. 


In the absence or disability of the President , 
his duties shall be performed by the Vice- 
President. 


(6) The Secretary-Treasurer shall have charge 
of the seal and of all the archives of the Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation, shall prepare and 
preserve a record of all meetings, general or 
otherwise, of the Federation and its Executive, 


“and shall sign and execute all instruments in the 


name of the Federation when authorized to do 
so by the Executive, affixing thereto the seal of 
the Federation in the presence of the President 
or Vice President. He shall be the legal custodian 
of all the property of the Federation. He shall 
submit to the Executive Committee at least 
fifteen days before the Annual General Meeting, 
a written report of the bus‘ness of the Feder- 
at'on for the preceding year. 

He shall havétie care and custody of all the 
moneys of the'ederation, whether as member- 
ship fees or otherwise; shall deposit same in such 
bank as shall be designated by the Executive 
and shall disburse and dispose of same at the 
order of Executive. 

H2 shall keep a proper set of books of account 
of the Federation, and shall exhibit the same to 
the Executive Committee when required. He 
shall submit a special report of the accounts and 
financial condition of the Federation and of alt 
moneys received and expended by him at each 
Annual Meet'ng of the Federation. He shall be 
required by the Executive Committee to execute 
a bond for the faithful discharge of his duties in 
the sum as the Executive may require, the pre- 
miums of such bonds to be paid from the funds 
of the Federation. 


(c) The Executive shall exercise all the powers 
of the Federation, the direction and supervision 
of its business, and the conduct of the affairs of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. It may 
appoint committees to carry gn the activities of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, but the 
powers and duties of the such commitee or 
committees shall be defined or approved by the 
Executive. 
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(d) In case of vacancies on the Executive, such 
¥acancy shall be filled by the Executive until 
the next Annual Meeting. 


Article 12. Quorum.—The _ representatives 
from a majority of the provincial organizations 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Ariicle 13. Meetings.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation shall be 
held during the summer vacation of each 
year as the Executive may order, and due notice 
Shall be given each organization on or before 
May 15th. . 

Article 14. Business—The business of the 
Annual Meeting shall be:— 

1. Receipt of Reports. 
2. Receipt cf Financial Statements. 
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2. Nomination and election of officers. 
4, Appointment of Auditor. 
5. General Business. \ 


Article 16. Rules.—Bourinot’s Rules of Par- 
limentary Procedure shall govern all meetings. 

Article 16. Amendments——The Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation shall only be altered, amended, or added 
to by a unanimous resolution of the Federation 
submitted to the Annual Meeting. Notice of 
such amendment or amendments shall be given 
on or before May Ist, to the various provincial 
secretaries. 

Article 1. Fees.—The annual fee to be paid 
to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation by the 
Provincial Organizations shall be fixed by the 
Annual Convention. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 


IXTY-EIGHT delegates, repre- 

senting a membership of 6,109, 
attended the twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ 
America held at Toronto, Ontario, on 
July 18-23. Seven of the 11 local unions 
in Canada were represented. 

President Freel, in his report to the 
convention, presented a list which 
showed that 65 per cent of the elec- 
trotype members have obtained the 
44-hour week. He stated that the action 
of a number of printing trade employers 
who repudiated the agreement made in 
April, 1919, to establish internationally 
in the printing industry the 44-hour 
week on May 1, 1921, had since April 4, 
last, been responsible for strikes and 
lockouts which had occurred in a number 
of localities. 

Secretary-treasurer, Mr. Charles A. 
Sumner, 3110 Olive Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., reported that during the 
year ended April 30, 1921, there had 
been a slight increase in membership. 
There were 65 deaths during the year 
and the total funeral benefits paid 
amounted to $6,400. The total receipts 
for the year credited to the general fund 
was $43,056;, the total expenditure 
amounted to $50,638 of which $7,297 
was for strike and lockout benefits; the 
balance in the general fund was $13,697, 


Union of North- 


as against $21,279 in 1920, a loss of 
$7,582. There was $43,726 in the pen- 
sion fund at the close of the fiscal year, 
which amount, the secretary-treasurer 
stated, had since been transferred to the 
general fund to pay strike benefits, some- 
thing over $2,000 per week being used 
since April 4, for that purpose. “Even 
without strikes and lockouts”’, he said, 
“our revenues have not been sufficient 
to safeguard the interests of the organ- 
ization. The strikes and lockouts forced 
upon us and which we are unable to 
avoid cannot be financed after the pen- 
sion fund is spent.” 

A number of resolutions’on various 
matters were submitted to the conven- 
tion. A resolution to provide a fund to 
take care of tubercular members was 
withdrawn indefinitely as it was thought 
inadvisable to take action on the matter 
at the:present time. Two resolutions with 
regard to death benefits were deferred 
until the next convention. A resolution 
to amend the constitution in such a 
way as to provide for a Second Vice- 
President, who shall be a member of a 
Canadian local, was approved by the 
Committee on Laws, but was defeated 
by the convention by a vote of 20-24. 
A resolution to place the age for jour- 
neymen within the jurisdiction of 
the Union at twenty-one years was 
also defeated. A resolution to amend 
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the constitution by striking out the 
entire article entitled ‘Pensions’ 
under the head of ‘Defence Fund, 
Strikes and lLockouts’” was  adop- 
ted by the convention, as was also a reso- 
lution to amend Article XII, Section 8 
of the constitution with regard to mem- 
bers enlisted or called to the government 
military or naval service. With respect 
to a resolution regarding the 44-hour 
week, the convention decided to refer 
this to a referendum vote. This resolu- 
tion called for an assessment of 2 per 
cent to be levied on the weekly earnings 
of | members beginning September 5, 
1921, to be used to support and finance 
the lockout of members involved in the 
44-hour week campaign, this assess- 
ment to be continued until such time as 
the expenditure for defensive purposes 
shall be less than $200 a week and the 


FURTHER ACTION TOWARDS THE 


T HE present article relating to action 

taken by federal and provincial au- 
thorities toward the alleviation of un- 
employment is a continuation of an ar- 
ticle on the same subject which appeared 
in the August issue of the LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE. 


With a view to securing more definite 
information as to the situation with 
regard to unemployment, the Minister 
of Labour on August 31, addressed the 
following letter to the mayors of about 
70 municipalities in the Dominion: 


You are doubtless deeply concerned in the 
unemployment situation with which we will 
probably be confronted this coming winter. I 
assume you are fully aware of the Federal 
Government’s policy, put into effect last De- 
ecember, to aid the municipalities in bearing 
the cost of necessary relief disbursed for this 
purpose. While that policy has materially aided 
municipalities and contributed substantially to 
relieving suffering among the unemployed, it is 
by no means regarded as an entirely satis- 
factory method of meeting the situation. 


A conference between the Federal and Prov- 
incial Governments may be held in the near 
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amount in the general fund shall be 
$10,000 after the payment of al! indebt- 
edness. 


It was recommended by the Union 
Label Committee appointed to deal with 
the complaint from Canadian local unions 
relative to the character of the Jabel 
desig, that the maple leaf should be 
incorporated with the present desiga of 
the eagle and that the new design should 
be submitted to a referendum. They also 
recommeaded that the local unions 
affiliate themselves to Union Label 
Leagues or councils in cities where such 
bodies exist and make every effort to 
organize such bodies where they do not 
exist. 


It was decided to hold the 1922 con- 
vention at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 
1923 convention at Omaha, Nebraska. 


ALLEVIATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


future, in which case I am anxious to obtain 
all the suggestions and information possible 
from the Chief Magistrates of our industrial 
centres, to the end that the whole Canadian 
situation may be summarized and that we may 
be able to judge, as accurately as possible, the 
probable requirements. 


Will you be good enough to write me fully 
your views — so far as your municipality is 
concerned — as to the present situation, what 
you anticipate will be the conditions during the 
coming winter, in what particular industries 
unemployment exists, the approximate number 
of men and women you think will find them- 
selves unemployed, and whether there is likely 
to be an increase or decrease as compared with 
the present situation. I would particularly like 
to have any suggestions you have in mind as 
to’ what action might be taken that would best 
tend to relieve the situation in your City, in 
which the Federal Government could consist- 
ently participate. 


The question of unemployment was 
brought before the New Brunswick 
Union of Municipalities which met in 
convention at St. John on August 24. 
The subject was introduced in an ad- 
dress by the Honourable W. E. Foster, 
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premier of the province, who is quoted 
in part as follows :-— 


Fortunately in this province the same un- 
employment difficulties that prevail in larger 
cities and manufacturing centres in Canada 
are not met with, but in certain localities it is 
feared that the unemployment situation may 
become acute and render it necessary for steps 
to be taken to meet the conditions. With this 
end in view and with the object of ascertaining 
if such conditions are likely to exist I have had 


drafted and sent to the warden and the secret- | 


ary of each county a letter asking that a gen- 
eral survey be taken of the conditions prevail- 
ing, or likely to prevail during the coming 
winter, and asking for such other information 
as would in the event of aid or assistance 
being required, make it possible for it to be 
taken in a practical way in ample time. This 
is a matter which I think should be discussed 
by this body and with the suggestion of the 


best means that might be taken to meet any _ 


emergency that might arise, I would suggest 
the appointment of a committee from your body 
to confer with the Government. 


The following day a general discus- 
sion took place on this subject from 
which it appeared that in some parts of 
the province there was little or no un- 
employment, while in others conditions 
were severe owing to the depression in 
the lumbering industry. The premier 
suggested that local municipal councils 
appoint unemployment committees and 
that a provincial committee might be 
formed composed of members of the 
legislature, representatives of the Trades 
and Labour Council, the G.W.V.A., the 
Union of New Brunswick Municipalities, 
and others. 


An advisory committee of unemploy- 
ment was appointed by the Ontario gov- 
ernment, the members being nominated 
by the principal industrial and com- 
mercial organizations and others. The 
personnel of the committee and interests 


represented are as follows: Agriculture, | 


W. GC. Good, Paris; finance, D. A. Cam- 
eron, president of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; returned soldiers, Col. Dougal 
Carmichael ; labour, John Doggett, 
business agent of the Building Trades 
Council; mercantile, Charles E. Mar- 
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riott, Toronto Board of Trade; Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange, George Gander; 
Retail Merchants’ Association, R. F. 
Fitzpatrick, president Retail Clothiers’ 
Association; manufacturers, J. E.Walsh, 
general manager, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The chief functions 
of the committee are to gather informa- 
tion from the various interests repres- 
ented and to make recommendations to 
the government. The first conference 
with the Ontario cabinet took place on 
August 17, when organization was ef- 
fected and a general programme of work 
was outlined. 


A preliminary conference on unem- 
ployment was held in the office of the 
Attorney General of Manitoba on Aug- 
ust 8. There were present the prov- 
incial ministers of agriculture and public 
works, the deputy minister of agri- 
culture and representatives of ‘the 
Dominion and provincial employment 
services. It was decided to call a gen- 
eral conference for September 15, to. 
which would be invited representatives 
from each city in the province and the 
municipalities around Winnipeg, from 
organizations of employers and em- 
ployees, from the United Farmers of 
Manitoba and from the Union of Muni- 
cipalities. 


Steps were taken by the Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour to secure information 
from employers regarding prospects in 
each line of industry for the coming 
winter. <A record was also being kept 
of men who refused to work at fair wages 
during the summer. 


In accordance with a recommendation 
adopted at the unemployment conference 
which was held at Edmonton, Alberta, 
on July 20, a further meeting of the 
conference took place on August 28. At 
this meeting the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


1. That the provincial government, federal 
government and municipalities jointly under- 
take to provide as much work as possible. 
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2. That the mayors of the six cities of the 
province investigate the housing scheme of the 
federal government with a view to making 
suggestions as to how it can be better applied 
in the cities. 


3. That the provincial government investigate 
the practicability of advancing loans to farmers 


on a similar basis to that of the cow bill, for, 


the purpose of clearing land. 


4, That no married woman be employed atten. 
the husband already has a position sufficient to 
support the family. 


5. That an industrial survey be made in the 
province with a view to encouraging the dev- 
elopment of industry. 


6. That the U. F. A. circularize its locals, 
suggesting that farmers employ as much help 
as possible during the coming winter. 


7. That either the Dominion government or 
the provincial government call a conference of 
employers of labour, with a view to discussing 
their responsibility regarding unemployment. 


8. That the Dominion government be 
asked to postpone the date of payment on 
soldiers’ farms from October 1 to December 
31, in order to give them a chance to market 
their crops before payments become due. 


9. That we ask the Dominion government to 
call a national conference to discuss the ques- 
tion of unemployment at as early a date as 
possible. 


10. That we recommend to this national con- 


ference that preference be given to those who 


have registered for employment. 
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Arrangements were also made for an organ- 
ization for distribution of relief, as follows: 
(1) That civic relief committees be formed in 
cities to consist of representatives from Board 
of Public Welfare, Red Cross, Great War Vet- 
erans’ Association, Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, and Patriotic Fund. (2) 
That local representative committees be formed. 
(3) That a central distributing and registra- 
tion agency be established in order to prevent 
overlapping in the distribution of relief. 


A conference on unemployment called 
by the Attorney-General and Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia took place 
at Vancouver on August 10. The per- 
sons invited included fifty large em- 
ployers of labour, financial men, and 
mayors and reeves of the chief municip- 
alities on the southern part of the coast. 
In addressing the conference the minister 
stated that between eleven and twelve 
thousand were unemployed in British 
Columbia during July, and _ surveys 
made by the provincial Department of 
Labour indicated that the number might 
increase to 20,000 in the winter. On Aug- 
ust 16, another conference was held 
composed of representatives of labour, 
returned soldiers and municipalities. 


INTERNATIONAL EMIGRATION COMMISSION 


Resolutions adopted at first session held at Geneva, August 2-11, 1921 


{HE International Emigration Com- 
mission, which it will be recalled 
was appointed in 1920 by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
in accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the International Labour Conference 
at Washington, held its first session at 
Geneva during August 2-11 last. Fifteen 
nations were represented on the ee 
sion. 


A number of resolutions were adopted, 
the most important of which recom- 
mended the institution of a thorough 
examination of emigrants at the port of 
embarkation. Among other resolutions 
adopted were (1) supervision over all 
kinds of agents interested in promoting 
emigration and the abolition of all emig- 
ration propaganda based on false in- 
formation; (2) supervision and control, 
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by competent authorities, of the recruit- 
ing of workmen in foreign countries, 
confining such recruiting to agencies au- 
thorized by the State; (8) safeguarding 
the state of the labour market of coun- 
tries of emigration and immigration; (4) 
contracts containing clauses for the de- 
duction of travelling expenses from the 
wages of the immigrant, shall be de- 
elared null and void by competent au- 
thorities of countries of emigration, 
where such clauses are not in accord 
with existing legislation. 


The Commission (acting on a resolu- 
tion adopted at the International Con- 
ference on Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, which conference was held at 
Geneva from June 30 to July 5, 1921) 


decided to propose the insertion of the 


question of protection of emigrant wo- 
men and children in the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference of 1922. 
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It also declared itself in favour of study- 
ing the question of supervision of hy- 
giene on board ship. 

The members present were: Viscount 
Ullswater “(Great Britain) Chairman ; 
Mr. Giuseppe de Michelis (Italy), Vice- 
Chairman; Government Representatwes : 
Mr. Raoul Regis de Oliveira (Brazil), 
Colonel Obed Smith (Canada), Mr. Li 
Tehuin (China), ©’ Mr." wa Onahd 
(France), Sir Ernest Low (India), Mr. 
N. Nagai (Japan). Employers’ Repres- 
entatives : Mr. W. Gemmill (South 
Africa), Count de Montornes (Spain), 
Mr. Clisthines Philaretos (Greece), Dr. 
Vaclay Verunae (Czecho-Slovakia), Mr. 
De J. Gaganut (Switzerland). Workers’ 
Representatives: Mr. A. Knoll (Ger- 
many), Mr. Lino Burlini (Italy), Mr. 
Karl Viktor Holmstrom (Sweden). The 
Workers’ representative for Poland was 


absent. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


HE first Order of the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Board governing laun- 
dries, dye-works and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments in the city of Toronto which 
is given in the accompanying table as 
(1) (a), and which was reviewed 
in the April issue. of the Lasour 
Gazette has been’ followed  re- 
cently by four more. Orders Nos. 
2 and 3 which went into force on 
August 1, 1921, also apply to the city of 
Toronto only, the former dealing with 
certain classes of factories and the latter 
with retail stores. Orders Nos. 4 and 
5 which for convenience are given in 
the table as (1) (b) and (1) (c) became 
effective on September 1, 1921, and 
govern the same class of establishments 


as Order No. 1 in territory not formerly 
covered. 

All the orders direct each establish- 
ment to keep a copy of the regulations 
contained therein posted in a conspicu- 
ous place and request employees who 
are being paid less than minimum wage 
to report to the Minimum Wage Board. 
Violations of the orders are punishable 
by fine or imprisonment as provided by 
Section 22 of the Minimum Wage Act, 
which authorizes a fine of not more 
than $500 and not less. than $50, and, 
in default of payment, a term of im- 


‘prisonment ranging from 2 to 6 months. 


The following table summarizes all 
the Orders issued for the Province up to 
date: | 
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TABLE OF MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO. 








Maximum 
Industry. ————_—_—— number of 
learners 
Skilled allowed. 
Adults | Adult Learners. Minors. 
pa A a LT IT es | Og SS yp oN Ng 1 fd De a ee a Ae 
First | Second | First | Second | Third | Fourth | Adults. | Minors. 
Period. | Period. | Period. | Period. | Period. | Period. 
(1)*#Laundries, dye-works and 
dry-cleaning establishments ‘ F 
(a) City,of Toronto....... $12 $10 $11 $9 $10 aig || eeoeewe 25% 25% 
First | Second | First | Second | Third 
3 mos. | 3 mos.» | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. 
{b) Cities of -overZ50,000} $12 $10 $11 $7 $8.50 SOS eee 25% 25% 
t population, except. To- First | Second | First | Second | Third 
ronto. 3 mos. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. 
{c) Province of Ontario,} $11 $9 $10 $7 $8.50 $10* 5% 25% 
except in cities of over First | Second | First | Second | Third 
50,000 population. 3 mos. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos 
(2) Con‘ectionery, biscuits,|$12.50 $10 $11 $8 $9 CVU ae ae tle oe 1-3 1-3 
chocolate, jam, gum, gro- First | Second | First | Second | Third 
cery, specialties, crushed 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos Where more than 
fruit, syrup, pickles and all four female work- 
allied industries; paper box, ersareemployed, 
corrugated paper box, paper the total number 
bag, manufacturing station- of learners may 
ery, envelope, tag and che- not exceed one- 
que book and allied indus- half o° the total. 
triesin the City of Toronto. Temporary em- 
ployees working 
for 1 month or 
less need not be 
included. 
; 4 (Girl co] mmenci jng at 16] years) 
(3) Retail stores in thefCity| $12.50 | $10 $11 $8 $9 $10 $11 | 25% | 25% 
of Toronto. First | Second | First | Second | Third | Fourth 
6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. 
(This order governstheselling (Girl com|mencing| a t 1634 | years.) 
force and includes cashiers, $8.50 | $9.50 |$10.50 | Where total fe- 
parcellers, messengers and First | Second | Third male working for- 
other employees, working 6 mos. | 6 mos. | 6 mos. ce exceeds four. 


with the saleswomen and| ° 
not; on the office or operat- 
ive staffs). 
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Minimum Weekly Wage. 




















(Girl com|mencing | at17 yea} rs) 
9 $10 $11 


First | Second | Third 

6 mos. | 6 mos. |} 6 mos. 

(Girl com|mencing | at 173 y|ears) 
$9.50 | $10.00 


1st 6 mos 2nd6mos 
A girl 14 or 15 years of age at the 
time o* commencing in the indus- 
try is to receive $7 per week until 
she reaches the age of 16 years 
when she is considered as com- 

mencing work. 


Remarks. 


Maximum charged for 

lodging $2.00 per 
week, for board $5 
per week, and for sin- 
gle meals 25c. per 
meal. 


Maximum charged for 

lodging, $2.00 per 
week, for board $5 
per week, and ‘or sin- 
gle meals 25c. per 
meal. 


Part-time less than 40 
hours per week to be 
paid on an hourly 
basis at rates not less 
than 1-48 o’ theestab- 
lished wage rate. 

Maximum charged for 
lodging $1.50 per 
week, for board $4.50 
per week and for sin- 

gle meals, 25c. per 
meal. 


Piece-work to be paid 
at the same rate. 
Part-time less than 36 
hours per week to be 
paid in proportion 
reckoned on an hour- 
aly basis. Deductions 
for absence below mi- 
nimum wage line not 
to exceed value of 
time lost reckoned on 
normal working hours 


Part-time less than 36 
hours per w ek to be 
paid at same rate 
reckoned on an hour- 
ly basis. 

An employee reaching 
the age of 18 years 
without experience in 
selling goods may be 
paid $11 per week, 
during her first 6 
months as a sales- 
woman. 





*A girl who hasbeen employed in the industry for a year or more before reaching the age of 18 yearsis considered an experienced 


adult employee upon reaching that age. 


t Agirl who hasbeen working less than a year in the industry upon reashing the age o° 18 years becomes an experienced adult 
employee upon completing a year of workin theindustry . In no ase may any employee of 18 years or over be paid less than the rate 


fixed for inexperienced adults. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES STATISTICS OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA 





Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) the clothing industry (women’s 
wear); (b) the furniture and upholstery industry; (c) repair work 


ONTINUING the series of statistical 
reports on various manufacturing 
industries in Canada, of which previous 
issues have been outlined in various 
issues of the Lasour Gazette, the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics recently pub- 
lished reports on the industries men- 
tioned above. 


Clothing Industry (women’s wear) in 1919 


As in the report on the men’s clothing 
section of the industry,* this report is 
presented under two heads, first, whole- 
sale or factory-made clothing, and sec- 
ond, custom-made clothing, which in- 
eludes millinery and dress and mantle- 
making. The principal statistics of the 
industry by provinces are shown in the 
following table :— 


The number of persons employed in 














FACTORY-MADE CLOTHING. 












































Employees 
Province. Plants. | Capital. — 
Salaries 
No. and 
Wages. 
Alberta and British Co- 

WM rae see 10 | $189,596 162 $139,684 
Manitoba..... 5 129,383 94 76,432 
New Brunswick.... 4 128,213 Uy 41,840 
Ontario. cle ieeine 106 |15,337,903 7,872 7,925,504 
Quebeciekencecorees 106 | 7,558.07 4,145 3,694,335: 

Totalsiey sce niet 231 123,343,671 | 12,345 | 11,877,795 

CUSTOM-MADE CLOTHING 

‘Atbertacce sc cedctoee 57 | $188,236 98 $65,830 
British Columbia...... 74 229,612 202 152,733 
Manitoba, ti... 90.8 62 209,674 202 156,80f 
New Brunswick........ 56 535,763 536 376,039 
Nova Scotia........... 77 366.423 220 123,673 
OntariOncente 7 ete ace 659 | 2,474,858 2,048 | £1,498,563 
Prince Edward Island. . 3 1,200 4 1,300 
Quebec riniectde ec 507 | 2,311,910 1,769 1,127,834 
Saskatchewan......... 50 98,069 79 42,394 

Totalseen ie ces ee 1,545 | 6,415,745 5,149 | 3,544,967 











each section of the industry is given by 











classes of employment and sex, with wages, etc., as follows :— 
Factory-made clothing. Custom-made clothing. 
Classes of Employment. =e, —' _ 
No. o* employees. No. o* employees. 
Salaries. Salaries. 
acl - and ———— ——______ and 
wages. wages. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 7 

Officers, superintendents, Managers. 9.6 <-eaels ees 397 67 $1,419,000 144 126 $492,087 
Clerks; stenographers;.e6¢..). 2.222: os.0e ee «cite es 519 471 1,301,346) 92 202 239,638 
Wage earners, average number...........0..000005 2,207 8,444 9,062,555 547 3,967 2,791,223 
Outsidepiece: workers hihi sc sce v Soe irate et 4 236 94,894 10 61 22,019 
SP OGAIS Hoc pen tieesiofasenc lacie oorad eet ciee eons 3,127 9,218 11,877,795 793 4,356 3,544,967 


*zee Labour Gazette, May, 1921, page 684 
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Classified according to specified wage groups, by age and sex, the numbers of 


employees are shown as follows :— 








Factory-made Clothing. 


Specified wage group. | 
Over 16 years. 








Male. Female. 

Under $5aper weekycc tewearswestnt see 10 168 
$ 5 to under $10 per week..... ........ 88 1,458 
$10 to under $15 per week............... 180 3,008 
$15 to under $20 per week .............. 240 1,841 
$20 to under $24 per week............... 194 518 
$24 to under $28 per week.............-- 244 309 
$28 to under $30 per week..............- 140 74 
$30 per week and over...............+.. 1,084 158 
HM ObAIS®. Goats areemeros oom rs 2,180 7,534 


In factory-made clothing the cost of 
materials used during the year was 
$24,358,795, and the value of the pro- 
ducts was $44,381,417; in custom cloth- 
ing materials cost $7,206,605, and the 
products were valued at $15,279,448. 


Furniture and Upholstering Industry in 1919 


This report covers the operations of 
270 individual plants of which 180 were 
situated in Ontario, 49 in Quebec, 13 in 
British Columbia, 11 in Nova Scotia, 7 
in Manitoba, 4 in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and 3 each 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
total amount of capital invested 
in these plants was $24,400,099, of 
which amount $21,030,165 was in- 
vested in plants in Ontario, and 
$2,808,919 was invested in Quebec. 
The persons engaged in the industry are 
classified in the following table by em- 
ployment and sex, with the amount of 
salaries or wages paid in each class :— 





Under 16 years. 


Male. 


PC teed 
see ee ee wee 


Custom-made Clothing. 


Over 16 years. 


Under 16 years. 









































Female. Male. Female Male. Female. 
11 10 181 ave 47 

45 47| 1,403 20 73 

9 72| 1,372 8 25 

6 88 166 late if 

3 88 210 2 1 
1 57 116 | ad ea A fy 
Se Tae 16 OT eRe acecec ci Mesee ee rte 
Se REALE 203 GD) Lac aeaene eninge wee 

75 581 4,322 68 153 

No. of Salaries 

employees. 
and 
Class 0° employment. 
Male. | Female. wages. 
Officers, superintendents and man- 

ACCT SW er ean AD Srelage marae sl: 329 10 $824,111 
Clerks, stenographers, etc.......... 344 259 623,183 
Wage earners, average number..... 7,620 490 |} 6,418,753 
Outside piece workers............. 19 9 “obit 

otal Scams ett eo 8,312 768 | 7,873,158: 





Classified according to weekly wage 
payments within specified groups the 
numbers employed were as follows :— 


pI i a ad ei arta ATR 





Specified groups o° weekly 





wages. 


‘Under $5 per week 
$ 5 and under $10 per week. 





$10 and under $15 per week. 
$15 and under $20 per week. 
$20 and under $24 per week. 
$24 and under $28 per week. 
$28 and under $30 per week. 
$30 per week and over.....- 








Over 16 years. 























Under 16 years. 











Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
7 

1 fas tasers 24 5 Of Weise castle 
405 166 212 25 

1,422 245 35 4 
2,797 by ile EE ie i 
1,688 7a oe Sire gt AUPE HS 

1,149 Delle doin oi ee ree 

SIRM | Hee eee ae ee ee eee 

549 NW rere SA, |r 
ees 8,362 469 274 29 
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The cost value of materials used dur- 
ing the year at the factory was $9,666,- 
073; fuel cost $381,440, and miscel- 
laneous expenses amounted to $2,823,- 
171. The selling value at the factory 
of products during the year was $25,- 
166,305. | 


Repair Work 


The report on repair work in Canada, 


in 1919 covers plants engaged only on 


repairs, and excludes those which also. 


produce new goods. Such shops, it is 
stated, are an important factor in the 
productive industry of the country, 
“‘the repairing process being essentially 
indistinguishable from production in 
that it permits the extended use of arti- 
eles which would otherwise pass out of 
economic service.’’ The principal repair 
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shops referred to are those for automo- 
biles, bicycles, boots and shoes, elevators 
and jewelry. The number of wage 


earners (not including salaried workers) 


in these plants, with amounts of wages 
paid, by classes of work, is shown in the 
following table :— 











Wage 
Number earners Amount 
o° repair | Average O° 
shops. number. wages. 
Automobiles Has ccieeicoc ners 1,239 3,629 | 3,728,414 
Bicyales.< 49) Mia een nian 136 #1205 174,181 
Boots and shoes....5 So.0ctes 1,125 1,470 | 1,249,397 
Wlevators: ee eeeee ease, cee ae 14* 252 306,420 
JEWELED se oP eae es te och ace ee 3,463 | 3,319,761 


* Most repair work is done in the elevators themselves. 





ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK OF THE DOMINION COAL COMPANY 


T BE safety organization of the Dom- 
inion Coal Company at Cape. Bre- 
ton, N.S., is described by Mr. W. L. 
Fraser, field officer of the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association, in a 
recent issue of the Canadian Mimng 
Journal. Twelve safety committees are 
in charge of the work of accident pre- 
vention. Of these committees eight 
belong to the Company’s various mines; 
two take care of the two shipping piers, 
one of the mechanical, electrical and 
railway departments, while the twelfth 
is the general executive committee. All 
committees meet regularly once in every 
two weeks. The general executive com- 
mittee is composed of 21 of the com- 
pany’s officials, the assistant general 
manager being chairman, and the super- 
intendent of industrial relations being 
secretary. At its fortnightly meetings 
all recommendations from other com- 
mittees are dealt with as well as other 
matters relating to safety and first aid. 
A safety engineer and safety inspector 
act in conjunction with all committees. 


The duties of the eleven district and 
department committees are: (1) to 
make a general inspection of the whole 
plant at least twice a month, and to re- 
port on safety and sanitary conditions 
on forms furnished for that purpose; 
(2) to make a record of all safety prob- 
lems arising in their respective depart- 


, ments from day to day and to submit 


reports for discussion at the regular 
meeting of the committee; (3) to 
investigate all accidents and consider 
methods of preventing a repetition, the 
result of the investigation to be made 
in writing to the Safety Department; 
(4) to warn workmen against unsafe 
practices, and to report to the foreman 
any cases where a workman does not 
heed the warning given; (5) to help 
to enforce all safety rules and regula- 
tions. 


Although the safety organization has 
functioned for only a few months 
considerable good, it is _ claimed,, 
has already resulted from its ef- 
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forts. In four months, $26,000.00 
has been expended in the purchase 
of safety and first-aid equipment; guards 


have been placed over dangerous ma- | 


chinery parts, safety railings built 
where required, safety switches installed 
on high voltage currents, dangerous 
practices on the Company’s railway 
stopped, and many other measures taken 
for safer conditions. 


The ‘‘Safety First’’ campaign began 
with a general clean-up of scrap material 
and rubbish around the collieries, and 
the bankheads, yards and machine 
shops now present a neat appearance, 
and offer fewer hazards than formerly. 


At every bankhead there is a First 
Aid station in charge of one of the 
recent First Aid graduates. These 
stations are equipped with approved ap- 
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plianees, beds and medicines, and are 
always kept clean and neat; stations 
far removed from a regular hospital are 
also provided with standard hospital 
operating tables. Numerous stretchers 
are kept at convenient places on the sur- 
face and underground, the latter being 
protected by galvanized containers from 
damp and dirt. 


Diplomas from the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association were recently awarded 
to 217 employees of the Company who 
had passed examinations on ‘‘First Aid 
to the Injured.’’ Sixteen classes were 
earried on during last winter, the total 
number enrolled being 450. ‘‘This,”’ 
says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘is a most commend- 
able performance worthy of being emul- 
ated by the other large industrial con- 
cerns of the Province.’’ 





THE ECONOMIC LABOUR COUNCIL IN FRANCE 


THE present article having reference 
to the formation of a council for 
the study of economic questions in 
France is based on an article by Mr. 
Léon Jouhaux which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the International Labour 
Review published by the International 
Labour Office, League of Nations. 


After an unsuccessful attempt to in- 
duce the French Government to cons- 
titute a National Economic Council com- 
posed of representatives of employers 
and workers’ organizations, technical ad- 
visers, government delegates, and per- 
sons versed in law and economics, the 
National Congress of the General Con- 
federation of Labour which met at Lyons 
in September, 1919, took steps to form 
an Economie Labour Council. This body, 
which held its inaugural meeting in Paris 
on January 8, 1920, under the presidency 
of Professor Gide, is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour ; the Trade Union of 
Technical Workers in Industry, Com- 
merce and Agriculture; the National 
Federation of Civil Servants; and the 


Federation of Co-operative Societies. 
The business of the Council is to en- 
gage in the study of industrial and: 
economie problems, and at the time of 
its constitution it was stated that it was 
to apply itself without delay both to the 
immediate and to the general problems 
of production and exchange. 


In order to carry on this work, the 
members of the council are divided into 
nine sections to each of which one of 
the following subjects has been as- 
signed : 


National equipment, power, transport 
and communication. 

Economie organization (control and 
management of national and interna- 
tional economy). 

Industrial production and raw mat- 
erial. 

Agricultural production and agrarian 
organization. 

Finance and banking. 

Social life, health, town- planning, re- 
creation, education, ‘social insurance. 
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General and technical education. 


Commerce and the distribution of 
wealth. 


Devastated regions. 


Each section is composed of at least 
three delegates of each of the constituent 
organizations, and each one has two se- 
eretaries. The secretaries together 
constitute the Committee for the Dis- 
tribution of Work and they act as a 
haison between the Sections and the 
Managing Committee which is at the 
head of the organization. The Managing 
Committee is composed of three repres- 
entatives of the four bodies which cons- 
titute the Economie Labour Council; the 
secretary of the Committee is the secret- 
ary of the General Confederation of 
Labour. The Managing Committee de- 
cides that an inquiry shall be made into 
a certain question, and general instruc- 
tions regarding it are sent to the sec- 
tions through the Committee for the 
Distribution of Work, each section 
studying an aspect of the problem within 
the limits laid down for it. Finally the 
Committee collects and co-ordinates the 
work of the sections. Up to the present 
the Economic Labour Council has made 
an inquiry into the re-organization of 
the French railways and has recom- 
mended the nationalization of the rail- 
ways along the lines laid down by the 
labour congress at Lyons. It was stated 
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by the congress: ‘‘We do not wish to 
increase the functions of the Govern- 
ment — and above all we do not wish 
to have recourse to any system which 
would submit essential industries to bu- 
reaucracy with its irresponsibility and 
its constitutional faults,and would reduce 
the forces of democracy to a kind of 
fiscal monopoly. — By nationalization 
we understand the entrusting of national 
property to the persons concerned, as- 
sociated producers and consumers.’’ The 
Council advocates the return to the com- 
munity of the great industries or serv- 
ices (in the first place the railways, 
mines, power-stations, ete.), the main 
sources of energy and the main means 
of transport, and the independent work- 
ing of these industries or services by 
bodies representing three parties in 
equal numbers—producers (manual and 
technical) consumers and users, and 
the community. The various sections 
of the Council are also studying ques- 
tions relating to their special lines such 
as the agrarian problem, the banking 
system, housing, education, ete. As a 
result of these inquiries, the Council at 
its second session-recommended the set- 
ting up of a general directorate of na- 
tional economy in order to overcome the 
dissipation of the initiative, the prev- 
alence of competition and speculation 
and the waste of effort and materials 
under the present economic system. 





THE 60-DAY SETTLEMENT PLAN OF WAGE PAYMENT 


IN STEEL 


INDUSTRY 


Adjustment of Wages to Selling Price of Product 


NIN CE the publication of an article on 

typical methods of wage payment 
in the last issue of the LaBour GAzErte, 
information has come to hand of a me- 
thod of wage payment which, it is re- 
ported, has been in operation to some ex- 
tent in the steel industry of the United 
States. The principle of the method, 
which has become known as the ‘‘ 60-day 


P) 


settlement plan,’’ is the adjustment of 
wages to the selling price of the output. 
The plan was approved by the Amalg- 
amated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America at their 
annual convention which took place re- 
cently at Hamilton, Ont.; where it 
was stated that the plan received the en- 
dorsation also of the Secretary of Labour 
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in the United States cabinet, the Hon. 
James J. Davis, who is himself a mem- 
ber of the Association. 


The plan provides for a basic wage, 
and above this minimum or base fixes 
a scale graduated according to the selling 
price of the product. For example, in 
the steel industry the wages are adjusted 
every sixty days on the basis of the prices 
received during the previous two months. 
Thus, the base rate for puddlers is $5.50 
per ton; when steel prices go up, the 
puddlers’ wages go up, and vice versa. 
Last year, it was stated, the wage rate 
went up to $18.76, or $13.26 above the 
base rate, or 241 per cent above the pre- 
war rate, this advance resulting from 
the high price of steel. As prices drop 
wages are lowered, but they cannot fall 
below the base rate agreed upon. As an 
example of the working of this plan, the 
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report of the Committee of the Associa- 
tion on the 60-Day Settlement Plan, giv- 
ing the result of their bi-monthly exam- 
ination of the sale sheets of the Western 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the 60-day period ending 
April 30, 1921, stated that the average 
invoiced selling price of 26, 27 and 28 
eauge plain sheet steel, f.o.b. mill, was 
$3.95, which gave to the sheet mill work- 
ers for the months of May and June a 
36-point rise over the base price of $2.15. 
This is 54 per cent above base of $2.15 
on prices contained in scale book of 
1920-21. The same committee reported 
that for the same period the average 
invoiced selling price of a box of 100- 
pound coke tin plate prime sheets, f.o.b. 
mill, was $6.50, or a 60-point rise above 
the base of $3.50. This is 67.5 per cent 
above base prices contained in scale book 
of 1920-21, 


COMPANY STORES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Methods of reducing cost of living for employees 


NEW types of ‘‘company stores,”’ 
designed to provide food at mini- 
mum prices to employees, are described 
by Mr. John T. Barlett in Industrial 
Management (New York, August 1, 
1921). Hitherto these stores, the writer 
points out, have often developed into 
institutions which bred ill-will rather 
than confidence. ‘‘Enjoying a virtual 
monopoly they could charge what they 
pleased, and often did. They gave 
eredit, and collected out of the em- 
ployee’s pay. Certainly they were any- 
thing but a morale-builder.’’ The new 
type of store, on the other hand, is co- 
operative in management, and directly 
aims at cutting the cost of living for em- 
ployees. Perhaps the best example is 
the co-operative store of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates at Ludlow, 
Mass. This store was organized by the 
management in June, 1920, in response 
to a request from the employees at a 
joint conference held in the previous 


month. It is run by the employees, sub- 
ject to some oversight by a management 
committee. Commodities are sold at 
cost price, the company paying for help, 
lighting, and upkeep, and aiming to get 
back only the capital invested, without 
interest. The company furnishes the 
money as a bill of goods is purchased, 
and receives the money back when they 
are sold. The store caters to employees 
and their dependents only. It is oper- 
ated on the ‘‘cash and ecarry’’ prin- 
ciple. The store is conducted by means 
of a system of committees. The general 
committee is elected by the workers 
every three months, and serves without 
remuneration. This committee consists 
of 19 representatives, the outside depart- 
ments, machine shop and oftice, having 
one representative each, and each of the 
four groups of mills having four rep- 
resentatives. It is divided into sub- 
committees of eight members each, 
namely, a purchasing committee, an aud- 
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iting committee and a store committee. 
The company is represented by a stand- 
ing advisory committee of five members, 
who are responsible to the company for 
the successful management of the store, 
passing on policy proposals and expend- 
itures involving company funds. The 
store has served as many as 1000 cus- 
tomers in a day. Sugar sales average 
2,000 lbs. a week; egg sales, 1000 dozen 
a week, and the record of sales in one 
day is over $1,200. So-called ‘‘co-oper- 
ative stores’’ are also run by the Amer- 
ican Woollen Company at Lawrence, 
N. H., and elsewhere. 


Another plan under which employers 
lend the power of their organization to- 
wards reducing the cost of living for 
their workers is a development of the 
farmers’ market. Many attempts on the 
part of farmers to sell their produce 
directly to the consumers have failed, 
owing partly to irregular demand on the 
side of the consumers, and partly to 
irregular supply on the part of the farm- 
mers. These two defects are remedied, 
it is claimed, in such enterprises as the 
Endicott-Johnson Company’s city mar- 
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ket for the benefit of their employees. 
This market is in charge of a market 
master employed by the company. To 
protect the consumers and ensure their 
custom, this official sets the maximum 
prices each market day; while to steady 
the supply of produce he pays a cash 
bonus daily to every farmer who comes 
on the market and sells a load of pro- 
duce. The result of these two devices has. 
been to stimulate the farmers to prodyce 
for the local market, and to attract buy- 
ers by the plentiful supply of local 
produce. Commenting on the success of 
this plan Mr. Bartlett says it is bound 
to succeed provided the market master 
is competent. ‘‘It involves a cash outlay 
of regular and substantial amount, but 
brings returns in better contentment, 
goodwill, and a high level of morale, that. 
justify it many times over.’’ 


Another form of ‘‘company food en- 
terprise’’ is the purchase of produce in 
ear lots directly from the producers, 
orders being taken in advance by an em- 
ployee committee, and the order being 
given by an agent of the company. Large: 
savings in the cost of certain articles are 
said to be effected by this plan. 





JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE IN PRINTING TRADES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


SYSTEM of joint control of ap- 
prentices, dating from January 1 

of the present year, is described by Mr. 
W. Warren, general secretary of the 
National Society of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers of Great Britain, in an 
article written in connection. with the 
conference of the International Union 
of these trades which was held in To- 
ronto in July. In all trades covered by 
the Trade Employers’ Federation every 
apprentice is now bound by his indenture 
not only to his particular firm, but also 
to a Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
composed of three representatives of the 
Employers’ Federation and three union 
representatives. Every indenture must 


be signed by the representatives of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations,. 
as well as by the firm, the apprentice: 
and his guardian. The duty of the Joint. 
Apprenticeship Committee is to see that 


each boy receives an adequate training 
in all details of the trade; and further, 
that during the first two to four years. 
of his term of apprenticeship he attends. 
at least two sessions every week at the 
Technical Training Institute, such at- 
tendance being compulsory and not op- 
tional, part of the time of such attend- 
ance being in the employer’s time and’ 
paid for, and part in his own time at an 
evening session. The Joint Committee: 
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has also power to summon before them 
any apprentice who does not conform to 
the terms of his indenture, and to cancel 
the indenture of a candidate proving un- 
worthy of the craft. Mr. Warren anti- 
cipates that the plan will benefit the 
trade in general, and will also result in 
higher wages being paid to the ap- 
prentices. These wages vary according 
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to the apprentice’s age on commencing 
his seven-year term and form a percent- 
age of the journeyman’s wage. The 
period of attendance at the technica: 
school also varies according to the age 
of starting. An effort is being made to 
extend the plan to all the trades covered 
by the various employers’ associations 
in the printing industry. 





APPRENTICE TRAINING BY MEANS OF SHOP PRACTICE 


Development of Apprentice System in a United States Plant 


A PLEA for the revival of apprentice- 

ship on the old lines of shop train- 
ing was made in an address before a re- 
eent convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association by Mr. J. E. Goss, 
supervisor of apprentices in the plant 
of the Brown and Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, (Systems in practice by other 


corporations in the United States were , 


described in the last issue of the LABouR 
Gazerre). Mr. Goss strongly dissented 
from the common opinion that ‘‘appren- 
ticeship is dead,’’ and claimed that the 
old apprenticeship system, provided it 
is modernized like other departments of 
industry, offers a more thorough train- 
ing for young learners than modern 
substitutes such as trade schools and 
‘<sntensive training,’’ which are con- 
cerned only or mainly with ‘‘instruc- 
tion technique.”’ 


The four following reasons are sug- 
gested by Mr. Goss to explain the de- 
cline of belief in apprenticeship which 
has been evident during the past ten or 
fifteen years: 


(1) The failure of the trade itself to 
keep pace with the progress of general 
education which makes boys more inde- 
pendent in their choice of a trade. If 
shop owners are to attract and retain 
apprentices they must provide special 
facilities for training. Proper appren- 
tice training often appears to employers 


to be too remote from profits, and em- 
ployers are tempted to rely on technical 
schools, vestibule training and upgrad- 
ing, rather than take a direct interest 
in the progress of their younger em- 
ployees. ‘‘Such technique as public 
educators are able to supply, are of 
minor importance to the things which 
the shop itself must do.”’ 


(2) The erroneous notion that learn- 
ing can be accomplished intensively, or 
by quick and easy ways. Mr. Goss dis- 
agrees with an instructor in a well-known 
technical school who claimed that a 
mechanic could be turned out at that 
institution, out of raw material, in 150 
shop hours. He maintains, on the 
contrary, that experience is the largest 
part of a sound and thorough crafts- 
manship. Vestibule schools and upgrad- 
ing, though necessary for some purposes, 
must not be misconstrued as substitutes 
for apprenticeship. 


(3) The belief on the part of educat- 
ors, parents and prospective mechanics © 
that vocational training in the public 
schools is sufficient to confer craftsman- 
ship. Considerable effort, he thinks, is 
being dissipated on various advanced 
shop practices which should be concent- 
rated on a better understanding of fund- 
amentals. ! 

(4) The tendency of the modern boy 
to avoid the manual work, resulting from 
the spread of secondary education. It 
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is wrongly supposed that such education 
carries a prestige sufficient to start a 
boy upon the path of leadership with 
the help only of part-time study, . and 
without actual shop training. Such 


studies should only supplement actual - 


experience. 


Tio remove the mistaken idea that 
‘“apprenticeship is dead’’ Mr. Goss re- 
commends systematic advertising by 
owners of the advantages offered in their 
plants for industrial training. Thus the 
Brown and Sharpe Company publish 
books and folders which are distributed 
in high schools, trade schools, and among 
persons interested in the future of boys; 
illustrated ‘‘talks’’ are given at schools 
and before organizations concerned with 
vocational education, and other measures 
are taken to prove the direct and active 
interest taken at the Company’s plant 
in the advancement of learners. The ap- 
prentice department selects districts in 
which the best class of boys is believed 
to exist and sets itself to attract them 
to begin a career as apprentices. Among 
the advantages offered, a good dormitory 
is provided to attract boys accustomed 
to good homes; new boys are taken 
through the factory and are shown the 
various lines by which they may advance 
to responsible positions; they see with 
what care records are kept, and are 
given to understand that their advance- 
ment will follow consistently upon their 
own efforts and does not depend upon 
the whim of an individual instructor. 
Every boy comes on a three months’ 
trial, after careful selection, trial tests 
being made by foremen experienced in 
judging beginners. About one-fourth 
of the boys thus selected are rejected at 
the end of the trial term, a careful report 
on a printed form being made by the 
foreman, shop instructor,. class instruc- 
tor, timekeeper, works superintendent 
and supervisor of apprentices. Good 
reason is thus proved and very few boys 
have been found to disagree as to their 
unfitness to continue the course. 

Mr. Goss has little faith in the plan 
of segregating the apprentices, and all 
the learners’ time with this firm is spent 
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in the production departments under 
instructors who are not only competent 
in their trade but are men of proven 
tact, patience and ability in handling of 
men as well as boys. A regular schedule 
of operations is followed by every boy. 
‘‘From the lather to the drilling ma- 
chines and the milling machines, 
and so on throughout the course 
each machinist’s apprentice is routed by 
the Apprentice Department. From help- 
ing to floor work, to bench work and so 
on throughout his course each mould- 
er’s apprentice is likewise routed. With 
the boy there goes to the foreman a job 
analysis card, to be checked off as the 
steps of the work are taught, and to be 
returned to the Apprentice Department. - 
when the boy leaves, for comparison with 
a duplicate card checked by a shop 
instructor. With this is returned a 
printed form bearing the foreman’s 
estimate of the boy’s industry, deport- 
ment, workmanship and mechanical 
judgment, marks which are transferred 
to the boy’s history card for a perma- 


-nent record.’’ 


The first and most important step in 
organizing apprenticeship work, in Mr. 
Goss’s opinion, is the complete central- 
izing of authority and responsibility for 
results. The Brown and Sharpe plant,. 
for example, is one of the few places in 
which the foreman is subordinated to 
the Apprentice Department in the 
matter of apprentice training. This rule 
is made because a foreman is primaily 
commissioned with the work of produc- 
tion, and he is therefore tempted to: 
regard boys under his charge as aids in 
production, or else consider special. 
instruction as apart from his main 
duties. In practice some difficulty may 
be found in curtailing the foreman’s: 
authority, but a similar curtailment has 
already been effected in taking out of 
the foreman’s hands the power of em- 
ploying new workers, and the new change- 
he believes, can also be effected by care-. 
ful management. 

Shop schools which many man-. 
agements look upon as fulfilling their 
entire obligation to apprentices  fail,. 
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aceording to Mr. Goss, to produce good 
results because they are generally div- 
orced from actual shop practice. In the 
Brown and Sharpe plant only 
shop mathematics and drawing are 
included in the regular program, 
but every provision is made _ to 
enable boys to study subjects aris- 
ing out of their actual jobs from 
day to day. Moreover a general library 
is maintained to encourage apprentices 
in the habit of reading. The Education 
Committee of the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion on a recent visit to this plant found 
a very low percentage of the apprentices 
breaking their agreements. This fact 
is attributed to the scope offered to the 
boys for the exercise of their intelligence 
in acquiring a grasp of the industry. At 


intervals during his term the apprentice - 


is ealled to interview the executive, 
the interviewers making a typewritten 
report on each case to the Apprentice 
Department. ; 


On the conclusion of the term and 
before the apprentice is placed as a 
journeyman, the history card, contain- 
ing records as to industry, deportment, 
workmanship, mechanical judgment, at- 
tendance, class-work, piece-work, use of 
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books and outside study, is analyzed. It 
is then passed over to the foreman of the 
department in which the new journey- 
man is to be placed. If a senior ap- 
prentice shows a preference for certain 


work he is given a three months’ trial. 
A shop should not, it is suggested, take 
more boys than it can properly absorb 
upon graduation, adding of course a 
certain percentage which will go else- 
where. ; 7 


The system of shop training described 
above may need to be adjusted in some 
particulars before it can be applied suc- 
cessfully to smaller shops. For these it 
would be better, in Mr. Goss’s judgment, 
to give up apprentice training entirely 
than to conduct it in such a manner as 
to bring little result to the shop itself 
or lessen the confidence of the boys and 
their advisers in the system of training 
offered. On the other hand the smaller 
shop may have special advantages in 
regard to training, particularly in the 
matter of personal contact. As a general 
rule it will be found that ‘‘the basic 
principles of the old-fashioned system 
are still sound and worthy of modern- 
izing, ’’ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, September 7-9, 1921. The Con- 
ference was attended by delegates from 
the United States and Canada, and also 
by a representative of the British Min- 
istry of Labour... Mir... (Ws Phillips, 
C. B. E., head of the Employment and 
Tnsurance Department of the Ministry. 
The presence of Mr. Phillips was one of 
the outstanding features of the confer- 
ence and his address on the work of his 
Department which was delivered at the 
dinner session on September 7 is printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 7 


The following morning there was a 
round table discussion on the employ- 
ment exchange system and the scheme of 
unemployment insurance in Great Brit- 
ain at which the delegates were given an 
opportunity of discussing with Mr. Phil- 
lips the many details of the work which 
it was impossible for him to touch upon 
in his more formal address. 


The rest of the meetings were devoted 
to the consideration of Employment 
Service problems and procedure and 
means for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment in United States and Canada, A 
number of interesting addresses on these 
topics were given and in each case the 
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ensuing discussion brought out many 
valuable points and helpful suggestions. 
At the business meeting which was held 
on the last day of the conference resolu- 
tions were adopted supporting a system 
of public employment offices on a na- 
tional basis and recommending a policy 
of reserving pubhe work as far as prac- 
ticable for’ periods of unemployment in 
order to offset the slackening in private 
industry. 


The election of officers resulted in the 
following persons being chosen for the 
coming year :— 


President: Bryce M. Stewart, (re- 
elected) Director, Employment Service 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


Past President: John B. Densmore, 
formerly Director General, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 


Ist Vice-President : 
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dale, Superintendent, Public Employ- 
ment Office, Boston, Mass. 

2nd Vice-President: J. M. Sullivan, 
Field representative, U. S. Employment. 
Service, St. Paul, Minn. 

3rd Vice-President: Marion C. Find- 
lay, Women’s Clerical and Industrial De- 
partment, Toronto Employment Office, 
Employment Service of Canada. ~ 


Secretary-Treasurer: R. A. Flinn, 
formerly Supt. New York State Employ- 
ment Office, New York City. 


Executive members at large: R. J. 
Peters, Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, Department of Labour and In- 
dustry, Harrisburg, Pa.; Thomas M. 
Moloy, Commissioner of Labour and In- 
dustries, Regina, Sask.; C. J. Boyd, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Illinois Free Em- 
ployment Offices, Chicago, Il]. 


The next annual conference will be 


Harry Dunder-held at Washington, D.C. 





WORK OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


By T. W. Phillips, C.B.E. 


[The British Ministry of Labour was invited to 
send a representative to the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services to speak on the work of their Em- 
ployment Department. This invitation was accepted 
and Mr. T. W. Phillips, C. B. E., Principal Assistant 
Secretary in charge of the Employment and Insurance 
Department attended the meeting of the Association 
which took place in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 7-9. Mr. Phillips was the principal 
speaker at the dinner session on September We 
Bae report of his address is here printed in 
full 


HE subject on which I have to speak 
is the Employment and Insurance 
Department of the British Ministry of 
Labour. I propose to describe briefly 
our organization of the Department and 
give some account of its work on the 
employment agency side, including what 
has been done for ex-service men, and 
also the unemployment insurance side, 
and I think I also ought to mention the 
work that has been done, not entirely 
er even mainly by the Minister of Lab- 


our, in connection with the provisions 
for meeting unemployment. With the 
short experience which I have had over 
here I gather that many of the terms 
used by the employment offices are dif- 
ferent from those we use in the United 
Kingdom. But probably it will be better 
for me to keep to the terms with which 
I am familiar and you will be able to 
translate them yourselves; otherwise it 
may easily happen that I will make 
grave mistakes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES. 


The employment exchanges were es- 
tablished by the Labour Exchange Act 
of 1909. The person who more than any 
other individual was responsible for 
their establishment was Sir William 
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Beveridge, who is now Director of the 
London School of Economics. A great 
deal of the effort was of course due to 
the departmental chiefs of the Board of 
Trade at that time, but generally the 
institution of the exchanges was due to 
the big heart, experience and brain 
power of Sir William Beveridge. The 
effect of the Act was briefly to authorize 
the Board of Trade, whose powers in 
that respect have now been taken over 
by the Ministry of Labour, to maintain 
offices for bringing together employers 
and work people seeking engagement or 
employment. It has been alleged in 
some quarters that a year or two later 
unemployment insurance was started in 
order to provide something for the ex- 
changes to do, but we thought it un- 
necesary to refute that in detail. The 
fact is that at the time when the ex- 
changes were established the scheme for 
Unemployment Insurance, introduced in 
1911, had already been sketched out. 
The exchanges were recognized to be an 
essential part of insurance and were 
therefore being established before the 
institution of insurance itself in order 
to provide a basis for it, and that fact 
was, as you will see by reference to 
Parliamentary debates, announced at the 
time, in 1909. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT Ex- 
CHANGE SYSTEM. 


The Exchanges, as no doubt you know, 
conduct their operations entirely with- 
out charge either to the employers or 
to the work people using them. ‘The 
first exchanges were opened on the Ist 
of February, 1910, on which date 61 
offices were opened, 19 of which were 
taken over from the Central Unem- 
ployed Body for London, the body estab- 
lished under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. By. the end of 1910, 148 
offices were opened; by the end of 1911, 
261 were opened; by the end of 1912, 
414 were opened, the considerable in- 
crease in that year being due to the in- 
troduction of unemployment insurance. 
The number has since remained. about 
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this figure; at the present time, 406. In 
addition to the exchanges proper we 
have a considerable number of offices 
which we now call branch employment 
offices. These offices run on a part-time 
basis, the total at present being about 
1,000, and in addition there are 84 offices 
which in normal times would be branch 
employment offices, but owing to the 
pressure of work are now running full 
time. This number, 1,000, is larger than 
the number which we should probably 
require in ordinary times and we hope 
very shortly to reduce it considerably. 
The whole country is divided into areas, 
Employment Exchange Areas, and each 


exchange has the oversight of those 
braneh employment offices within its 
area. The immediate control of the 


exchanges is in the hands of Divisional 
Controllers, each in charge of a Division. 
There are nine divisions in Great Brit- 
ain, Scotland being one, Wales another, 
the remaining seven in England. Ireland 
is at present in charge of the Irish Dep- 
artment of the Ministry and _ strictly 
speaking is not a Division. In charge 
of the whole administrative work of the 
Department is the Central Office in 
London. 


Other branches of the work are to 
some extent controlled by the other de- 
partments of the Ministry. For instance, 
finance, which is extremely difficult,— 
finance is controlled by the Finance De- 
partment under the auditor general. 
Statistics are under the supervision of 
the Statistical Department of the Min- 
istry, but that department works in 
very close co-operation with the Employ- 
ment Department. For the general day- 
to-day working of the exchanges, we 
look mainly to the Divisional Controller 
who is assisted by a certain staff, includ- 
ing a certain number of inspectors. At 
headquarters we have the Chief Inspec- 
tor whose duty it is to exercise a general 
watch over the working — particularly 
with a view to seeing that all operations 
are conducted as economically and effi- 
ciently as possible. The Chief Inspector 
has a small force of inspectors under 
him who travel through the country as 
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occasion requires. In order to complete 
this sketch of the organization I ought 
to mention the various committees, some 
of which I will describe in some detail 
later. 


First—The Local Employment Com- 
mittee consisting in the main of repres- 
entatives of employers and work people 
in the district; the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committee dealing with juveniles, 
and finally the Port Labour Committee 
established at the principal ports to look 
after the work people. As regards the 
general layout of the exchanges, one of 
our fundamental principles is — as no 
doubt it is in other places — to have 
separate waiting rooms, entrances, ete., 
for men, women and juveniles. In some 
places in the larger exchanges there is 
a further distinction between skilled 
men and unskilled men, or between var- 
ious classes of women, but the possibility 
of arranging such sub-divisions depends 
on the nature of the premises avail- 
able. 


We also try in most cases to have in 
the exchanges rooms available for use by 
trade unions or by employers’ associa- 
tions for holding their meetings. We 
make a small charge to cover the cost 
of lighting and cleaning, and the permis- 
sion to make use of these accommoda- 
tions is granted through local employ- 
ment committees. One of the points 
which we have to be careful about in 
that connection is that the rooms should 
not be used by bodies of a political char- 
acter, or for other organizations which 
would infringe the neutrality of the 
exchanges, as between one political party 
and another. 


Speaking of premises generally, it is 
an unfortunate but well established fact 
that the premises of the exchanges are 
in general quite unsuitable. One of the 
main reasons for that is that since the 
exchanges were instituted their work has 
expanded very largely, and it has not 
been possible for that reason to keep 
the exchanges in line with the expansion 
of the work. We have had to do the 
best we could with such premises as we 
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have been able to get, and we have to 
realize that for the time being, whether 
due to shortage of building labour, fin- 
ancial stress or other reasons, we cannot 
do better. The interviews and all deal- 
ings with women at the exchanges are 
conducted entirely by the women staff. 
Juveniles — that is boys and girls to 
the age of 18 — are dealt with in most 
eases under the supervision of the Juy- 
enile Employment Committee and in 
close co-operation with the educational 
authorities. The Juvenile Committee 
can be appointed by the Minister of 
Labour with representatives nominated 
by the local educational authority, or 
it may be the committee is appointed 
direct by the local educational authority. 
Certain of the local educational author- 
ities take the view very strongly that 
the work of finding employment for juv- 
eniles is strictly an educational one and 
that it is one which ought to be under- 
taken solely and exclusively by the educ- 
ational authorities. There has been in 
the past few years a rather unfortunate 
division of opinion on that point, but 
recently it has been the subject of spe- 
cial investigation, and we are not with- 
out hope that before long a satisfactory 
solution will be found. 


With regard to applicants of profes- 
sional standing, if I may so describe 
them, the position is that they are not 
excluded from the exchange. I think 
it was one of the earliest enterprises of 
the exchange to find an opening for an 
unemployed curate. In practice, how- 
ever, applicants of professional standing 
are dealt with by the Appointments Dep- 
artment of the Ministry, a department 
set up with the principal object of deal- 
ing with the employment and training 


- of ex-officers and men of similar educ- 


ational standing. 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE PROCEDURE. 


The ordinary procedure at the ex- 
change is no doubt very similar to that 
adopted by your own employment 
agencies and one which must be adopted 
in any ease. The applicant is registered, 
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his qualifications are taken down as 
fully as possible, and the requirements 
of the employers are registered on cards. 
When a workman is directed to a position 
he is given a card of introduction, the 
green card, which he takes to the em- 
ployer, and the employer is asked to 
sion engaged or not engaged. When 
dealing with unemployment insurance 
that becomes very important because the 
return of the card is evidence that the 
workman has really gone in an endeavor 
to obtain that employment. Where the 
job is at a distance the usual practice 18 
to send by post to the prospective em- 
ployer through the vacancy exchange, 
-particulars of the applicant, and the ap- 
plicant is not sent forward until word 
is received that he has been accepted. In 
eases of urgency, of course, the work 
may be done by telegram, and in certain 
eases, a labouring job particularly,where 
‘it is possible to send men in groups with- 
out previously securing word that they 
have been individually accepted by the 
employer, that is done. Since the be- 
cinning of the war we have developed 
a pretty elaborate system for clearing 
the vacancies in the various areas, seeing 
that men are not unemployed in one 
area while required in another area. We 
have tried a good many experiments 
since the scheme was started, and altered 
the system in various ways. At present 
it is, roughly, as follows: if there is not 
a man available for a vacancy at a 
particular exchange the first step is for 
the Divisional Office to clear the division ; 
that is, to see that there is no man or 
woman suitable on the registers in the 
Division. If that is not successful the 
vacaney is sent up to London where it 
is printed in the National Clearing House 
Gazette, which is sent to all exchanges 
in the country. The Gazette is rather a 
formidable document consisting of a 
large number of pages with I don’t 
know how many thousand vacancies, ar- 
ranged according to occupations and dis- 
tricts, with various abbreviations and 
technical terms in order to make it con- 
cise: and brief. The Gazette is printed 
in full once a week and every day 
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amending slips are sent out —whether 
new vacancies or cancellations of exist- 
ing vacancies. I may say that the sys- 
tem of printing in the form of a Gazette 
was deliberately adopted after a trial of 
a system which I think is used in some 
eases here — that of sending out the 
vacancies on separate slips. Originally 
each vacancy was sent out on a separate 
slip but cancellations came in, and we 
found during the war that sys- 
tem simply broke down by its own 
weight. There were so many slips 
that it would have taken an ex- 
change several hours’ work. each day 
to keep the slips in order. The natural 
result was that they were not kept in 
order and consequently the system was 
comparatively valueless. 


As regards the railway fares for 
work people sent out, there is no actual 
reduction in the fare charged by the 
railways, but the exchange may under 
proper conditions advance the fare to 
the workman; they require as a rule 
some sort of a guarantee from the pros- 
pective employer, either that he will re- 
fund the fare himself or that he will 
deduct it from the workman’s wages. In 
eases coming under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which now of course in- 
elude a very large proportion of those 
on the registers, a portion of the fare 
may be paid out of the unemployment 
funds. The exact rule at the present time 
is that one-half of so much of the fare 
as exceeds 4 shillings is paid out of the 
unemployment fund. For instance, if 
the fare is 12 shillings, 4 shillings is 
paid out of the unemployment fund and 
the remaining 8s. is charged either to 
the workman or his employer. In order 
to illustrate the extent to which these 
advances are made I have a few figures 
here. The highest point was reached 
during the year following the Armistice 
when 126,427 advances were made. Since 
that time for various reasons the num- 
ber has fallen. The depression in trade 
has had most to.do with it but in ad- 
dition owing to the very great shortage 
of housing accommodation we have, it 
has been almost impossible for workmen 
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to move from one part of the country to 
another, particularly men with families, 
To illustrate, during the year ending 
March 31, 1921, the number of advances 
made was only 15,230. 


The exchanges occasionally receive no- 
tification of vacancies in the Dominions 
or in foreign countries; the rule with 
regard to them is that no action may be 
taken by the exchange until express 
authority has been received in each in- 
dividual case from Headquarters and we 
have during recent months been elabor- 
ating a system of co-operation with the 
Dominions, particularly Canada, with a 
view to dealing appropriately with these 
vacancies. In doing so we naturally 
work in very close co-operation with the 
representatives of the Dominions or 
other appropriate authorities in London, 
and it remains to be seen whether in 
practice it will be possible for the ex- 
change satisfactorily to fill an individual 
vacancy at such a distance as even 
Canada is from England, because natur- 
ally after all the operations have been 
gone through with, a considerable num- 
ber of weeks must elapse, but I am told 
by the officer in charge of this particular 
branch of the work that he is very well 
satisfied wtih what he has sueceeded in 
doing up to the present time in that 
direction. 

We occasionally see stories, particul- 
arly in the newspapers — possibly you 
have seem them over here—of ludicrous 
mistakes supposed to have been made 
by the exchanges in submitting ap- 
plicants for a vacaney. Most of the al- 
leged mistakes, I am firmly convinced, 
are mere products of the imagination of 
the person who mentions them. At any 
rate, we have never yet come across a 
Single case that can be given*® and this 
problem of picking the right man for 
the job is really the key to the whole of 
the success of the work on the Employ- 
ment Exchange side; I should say that 
in theory under the Labour Exchanges 
Act the exchange does not take any 
responsibility for the suitability of the 
appleants. In theory all it does is to 
bring together a workman or work- 
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woman, who states that his or her qual- 
ifications are so and so, and an employer 
who notifies us that he has a vacancy of 
that particular kind. It is the business 
of the employer to satisfy himself 
whether or not that workman has the 
appropriate qualifications, and on the 
other hand for the workman to satisfy 
himself that the job is suitable. But in 
practice we have to do more than that— 
we have to endeavor to do the best we 
can to secure the most suitable applicant 
for the time being on the register put 
forward for the job available, and for 
that reason we lay great stress on the ~ 
importance of having a properly qual- 
ified staff to interview the applicants. 
and to submit them to the vacaney. In- 
cidentally that raises a point of very 
considerable difficulty and one which we 
have not yet solved, and that is whether 
or not it is essential that the officer should 
himself be a person with industrial ex- 
perience in the occupation with which 
he is dealing. There are certain obvious 
reasons why that might be desirable. On 
the other hand, in a large service such as 
an employment exchange service deal- 
ing with practically every occupation, it 
is impossible clearly to have an expert 
for every occupation, and another dif- 
ficulty arises, as for instance when a 
man who is to be promoted, has to be 
transferred to some other part where 
probably the occupations are not those 
with which he is familiar. Those are 
some of the arguments on both sides, and 
we as I say have not yet made up our 
minds as to which is the best system. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS. 


if the Conference will allow me I will. 
give a few figures to illustrate the vol- 
ume of the work which the exchanges 
have done. Taking first of all the year 
1910, which was the opening year: the 
number of registrations was 1,400,000. 
Two years later that became 2,415,000. 
In 1916, the middle of the war, it be- 
came 8,659,000. In 1919, the year fol- 
lowing demobilization, when very large 
numbers of munition workers and sold- 
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iers were returning usually to their pre- 
war jobs, the figure became 6,198,000. 
In 1920, it was 3,185,000. The vacancies 
notified ‘during those years were in 1910, 
459,000; in 1912, 1,063,000; in 1916, 2,- 

049 000; in 1919, 1 ‘951 000 and in 1920, 
1 312 000. The vacancies filled, and 
these figures exclude the easnal vac- 
ancies, were, in 1910, 374,000; in 1912, 
828 000: Wie to, 1,557 000; in? bos 
1,290 000 and in 1920, 942 ‘000. Those 
last figures, particularly for 1920, illus- 
trate the effect of the great depression 
which began in 1920. 


DECASUALIZATION OF Dock LABOUR. 


One other point I should like to men- 
tion in connection with the placing side 
is the various efforts that have been made 
toward the decasualization of dock lab- 
our. Before the war a good many at- 
tempts were made but without much 
outward appearance of success except 
in two places, Liverpool and South 
Wales, and even there, the schemes put 
in operation were not directly toward 
decasualization. During. the . war 
schemes of registration of dock labour- 
ers were set up as most important and 
a good many, in fact most of _ these 
schemes, have remained in operation 
since the end of the war. Usually these 
schemes take the form of an arrangement 
under which every recognized dock lab- 
ourer is given a tally, the selection of 
the men for this purpose being usually 
done under the supervision of the trade 
union, and men ‘who do _ not possess 
tallies are not allowed to work on the 
docks at all. In some ports they have 
cone a step further and have arranged 
that the dockers shall only be taken on 
at one spot, thereby getting rid of the 
oreat difficulty and waste which takes 
place owing to more men attending at 
one place than required. But that has 
not so far been possible in any except 
some of the small ports because in the 
larger ports, and most of all London, it 
would be quite impossible to have one 
or even a few taking on places. It would 
require a large number. Owing to the 
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nature of the employment the effect of 
these schemes so far has not been that 
men holding tallies receive a full week’s 
work. In all cases I think a great many 
more men have received tallies than 
there is work for at the present time, but 


~T think the schemes have all had the ef- 


fect of preventing what otherwise would 
be a great influx of unemployed men to 
the docks. In former times a man who 
had not a job went down to the docks 
to pick up one; now he can’t do that 
unless he has a tally. 


Tur Kina’s NATIONAL ROLL. 


With regard to ex-Service men I 
should like to say a few words. The 
ex-Service man who is not disabled re- 
ceives certain privileges and advantages. 
First of all, he received out of work 
donation for a considerable period, and 
now under unemployment insurance, he 
has a rather more favourable position than 
the man who is not an ex-Service man. 
It is also the rule at the exchanges that 
in all cases, other things being equal, 
preference should be given to the ex- 
Service men. In the ease of disabled 
men we have at most employment ex- 
changes a member of the staff who is 
usually himself a disabled man, whose 
special job is to look after disabled 
applicants. A special part of the 
exchange is set aside for that pur- 
pose. One other thing is the Na- 
tional Scheme for the employment of 
disabled men. That is the scheme under 
which all employers are invited to put 
their names down on the King’s Na- 
tional Roll, thereby undertaking to keep 
in their employment a certain minimum 
percentage of disabled men. The or- 
dinary percentage is 5 per cent, but in 
particular cases where good cause is 
shown they may be allowed to go on 
the roll for less than 5 per cent. For 
instance in the cotton industry which em- 
ploys a larger proportion of women than 
other industries, an arrangement has 
been made under which, I think, 38 per 
cent is accepted. Under this scheme 
there are at present 27,500 firms on the 
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roll employing a total of 4,625,000 work 
people, who include 293,000 disabled 
men. That is in itself a fairly large 
total,but of course there are a good many 
more firms who have not yet come on 
and whom we hope to get. During the 
great amount of unemployment since 
last August one of the striking facts 
has been the comparatively very small 
increase in unemployment among dis- 
abled men. We have, for instance, at 
the exchanges a special registry of dis- 
abled men, men who, owing to their 
disablement, are definitely handicapped 
in their search for employment. At the 
end of September there were 15,000 men 
on this register; at the end of last July 
that number had only increased to 17,- 
000 and that in spite of the fact that 
during the intervening period a very 
considerable number of disabled men 
had been discharged from the hospitals. 
That is a fact which is to be attributed 
to the King’s Roll, but in general em- 
ployers in the United Kingdom are doing 
their utmost to keep on their disabled 
men even when they have to discharge 
others. The training of disabled men is 
not a matter for the Employment De- 
partment; it is administered by the 
Training Department of the Ministry, 
although working in close co-operation 
with the Employment Department. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


To come now to Unemployment In- 
surance. The first legislative enactment 
was Part II of the National Insurance 
Act of 1911. That Act also dealt with 
Health Insurance. As a matter of con- 
venience, the two were put together in the 
same statute, but otherwise the two are 
quite distinct. They are administered 
by separate departments and subsequent 
legislation which has been frequent on 
both sides has been in two separate sets 
of acts. The Act of 1911 selected for 
insurance certain trades which had more 
than the average amount of unemploy- 
ment and which in other ways were re- 
garded as suitable for what was at the 
time a very considerable experiment. 
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Those trades were building, engineering 
and shipbuilding. The weekly rate of 
contribution from employer and em- 
ployee was 5 pence; that is to say a 5. 
penny stamp had to be affixed to the 
unemployment book by the employer 
each week, and when the employer had 
put the stamp on he was entitled to 
deduct half of it from the workman’s 
wages. The State added _ one-third 
making a total of 624 pence a week. I 
should say at the time no distinction was 
drawn between men and women because 
in the trades covered there were prac- 
tically no women employed at that time. 
The rate of benefit weekly was 7 shil- 
lings payable at so much a day, 1s. 14d. 
a day, and no benefit was payable for 
the first six days of unemployment. The 
benefit might be drawn either from the 
employment exchange or from the trade 
union in cases where the trade unions 
had made an arrangement for this pur- 
pose with the Department, and one of 
the conditions of such an arrangement 
was that the union should add to the 7s. 
out of their own funds at least one-third 
—that is at least 2s. 4d. The cost of 
administration was borne in the first 
instance by the State, by the Treasury, 
but in addition to that cost a sum equal 
to one-tenth of the annual income of the 
fund was paid to the Treasurer, that is 
to say nine-tenths of the contribution was 
in any event applied to the payment of 
benefit. 


One of the big problems that we had 
in connection with that act was that of 
demarcation. Certain trades were select- 
ed for insurance and we very soon found 
that the boundaries between one trade 
and another were very vague and inde- 
finite. I don’t propose to weary you 
with many examples of that. I will say 
that the umpire whose unfortunte job 
it was to give decisions on the point— 
fortunately they were final and con- 
clusive—gave many thousands of deci- 
sions. To illustrate the sort of thing 
we had to decide: Those were the early 
days of aeroplanes and one of the type 
of trades insured under the act was the 
construction of aeroplanes, but a manu- 
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facturer said ‘‘I have been trying to 
build aeroplanes for a long time but none 
of them have ever flown.’’ Another 
point the Umpire had to decide was this 
—The construction of a building was 
insured and one man was very anxious 
to know whether or not hen coops were 
buildings. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR. 


When the insurance had been in opera- 
tion for a comparatively short time the 
war broke out and resulted as you may 
imagine in a very great increase and 
change in thé work of the exchanges. 
The exchanges were used very largely 
for diverting the man power of the 
country from peace work to war work. 
Then various employment schemes ,were 
invented for bringing men out, for en- 
rolling women particularly in the War 
Service Corps and recruiting women for 
the munitions work. One of the rules laid 
down was that women for munitions work 
must in all cases be recruited through 
the exchanges. Another item added dur- 
ing the war was an amending act in 1916 
bringing under insurance certain 
trades which were very largely em- 
ployed in war work, principally 
the metal trades, rubber, chemical 
and one or two others. That 
brought in about a million and a half 
additional work people, many of them 
being women, making the total increase 
accordingly. When the Armistice was 
signed in November, 1918, further very 
heavy burdens were thrown on the ex- 
changes. On the one hand an elaborate 
demobilization scheme was worked out, 
based on the principle that the men were 
to be demobilized strictly in accordance 
with industrial needs. In practice that 
was not carried out to anything like its 
full extent, but even so the exchanges 
had a very great volume of work thrown 
upon them and had to deal with a good 
many million forms, ete. in earring that 
out. The second item was the out-of- 
work donations. As I have explained, 
the insurance scheme covered only 334 
million work people. It had all along been 
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intended that the ex-Service men should 
receive something in the nature of dona- 
tions when demobilization took place. 
Owing to the increase of registrants the 
decision ultimately taken was to pay 
out-of-work donation which was free to 
all civilian workers and to all ex-Service 
men, and it was paid at a comparatively 
high rate. At the outset it was 39 
shillings a week for men with allowance 
for children, and 24 shillings for women. 
The rate was reduced in certain cases 
to 24 shillings with allowance, or 20 shil- 
lings without allowance. That scheme for 
civilians continued for a year to the 
end of November, 1919, when it was 
stopped; for ex-Service men it went on 
with various modifications until the end 
of last March, after which it practically 
came to anend. During that period the 
amount of pay to ex-Service men up to 
March 31, 1921, was £39,500,000. To 
civilians up to the year 1919 was paid 
£11,750,000 making a total of rather 
more than £51,000,000. The number 
drawing donations increased until May, 
1919, when it reached its highest point. 
Owing to this large inerease and the 
general state of public feeling in the 
matter, an inquiry was made in 1919 by 
a Committee presided over by Lord 
Abercrombie, and that committee made a 
report in June, 1919, and another in 
July, 1919, and the general effect of the 
report was that there was no substantial 
reduction under the scheme. 


LocaL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES. 


At this point I ought to mention again 
the Local Employment Committees 
which form a very important and in- 
deed essential part of our existing or- 
ganization. In the early days of the 
exchanges a certain number of advisory 
committees consisting of employers and 
work people were set up. Their terms of 
reference were strictly limited. They 
were only allowed to consider matters 
put before them by the Department. 
For this reason and others, they were 
not in touch with the situation on the . 
one hand and not in touch with any 
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particular locality on the other and could 
not initiate a subject of their own ac- 
cord. In 1917, as preparation for de- 
mobilization, it was decided to set up a 
different kind of committee in every area 
and these committees are now ealled 
Local Employment Committees. They 
consist in the main of numbers of em- 
ployers and employed nominated by the 
more important associations on both sides 
in particular areas.- The number of mem- 
bers varies according to the size and im- 
portance of the town. In addition to these 
members we generally have a few others 
who are not specifically employers or em- 
ployed,—for instance, a representative 
of the ex-Service men’s organization, of 
the Territorial force or of the local 
educational authority, and one or two 
people of that kind, although we keep 
the number down to quite low limits. 
The chairman is not nominated by the 
committee but appointed as an impartial 
person by the Ministry. We select same 
local gentleman who earries weight in 
the locality, and I am glad to say that 
in all cases so far we have been able to 
secure the services free of charge of 
very influential men in every locality. 
At the present time there are about 250 of 
these committees altogether with perhaps 
9,000 or 6,000 members, not including a 
very large number of others who act on 
the various sub-committees which are ap- 
pointed. During the donation scheme 
one of the items of work performed by 
these committees was to determine 
whether or not a particular individual 
was to receive donations. They had to 
be satisfied in each ease that the ap- 
plicant was genuinely seeking employ- 
ment and unable to obtain it. That was 
the form of it. The general procedure 
was that applicants whose cases were 
not absolutely straightforward would 
come up and be granted an interview. 
‘Then after a time they would be re- 
viewed again and so on. This system of 
using the committees to review the claims 
to donations has since been applied to 
unemployment benefits as I shall de- 
seribe presently. 
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EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE IN 1920. 


During the closing years of the war 
there was a great deal of discussion with 
regard to the possibility of extending 
unemployment insurance to all indus- 
tries, but for various reasons it was not 
possible to bring it to any measure of 
fruition, and for that reason, as I have 
mentioned, out of work donation was 
adopted. The discussion was continued 
after the Armistice and finanlly re- 
sulted in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act passed in November, 1920, which ex- 
tended unemployment insurance to prac- 
tically the whole working population 
with the exception of agriculture and 
private domestic service. There are cer- 
tain other exceptions, and in particular 
certain groups of permanent employment 
such as permanent railway service or 
the permanent employees of the local 
authority. They are excepted under 
certificate of the Ministry of Labour. 


The questions of demarcation to which 
I referred a short time ago have largely 
disappeared owing to the wide exten- 
sions of the act, but to some extent they 
still remain with us and are now de- 
termined by the Minister himself, acting 
of course through the Legal Depart- 
ment. Pertaining to private domestic 
service, a question arises, whether 
the servants employed in clubs are 
insurable or not. The rule laid 
down by the Act is that a domestic 
servant employed for purposes of gain 
is insurable, for instance a servant em- 
ployed in a lodging house is insurable 
but not in a private residence, and the 
question arises, of course, whether those 
in clubs are insurable or not. As regards 
the persons included, except for those 
I have mentioned, all men who are 
manual workers are brought in and also 
non-manual workers whose annual pay 
does not exceed. £250 per annum. 

In order to be entitled to benefit, the 


‘ordinary rule as laid down by the Act 


is that first of all at least 10 contribu- 
tions should have been paid; that the 
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applicant -is available for work and 
capable of work and unable to obtain 
employment; that he does not refuse 
suitable work when offered to him. 
Then, again, that he has not lost his last 
job under circumstances which dis- 
qualify him. 
been discharged for misconduct, or if 
he left his last employment voluntarily 
without just cause; or again, if he lost 
his last employment owing to a trade 
dispute at the works at which he was 
employed, that is to say not merely that 
he himself was in a trade dispute—if 
there was a dispute at the works he was 
employed, no matter between whom, and 
for that reason he lost employment then 
he also is disqualified. That has been sub- 
ject to a good deal of criticism recently 
by trade unions, and may become sub- 
ject to alteration, provided that some 
sort of agreement can be made between 
employers and work people. This rule 
of course applies to women too. Then, 
again, one of the ordinary rules is that 
not more than 26 weeks’ benefit may be 
drawn in any one year, and that not 
more than one week’s benefit may be 
drawn: for every 6 contributions paid. 
For instance, when a workman has paid 
60 contributions for 60 weeks then he 
or she becomes entitled to 10 weeks’ be- 
nefit, no more. 


If any question is raised as to eligibi- 
lity—if the employer says, ‘‘This man 
left voluntarily’’ and the man says, 
*“No, I was discharged,’’ the first person 
to determine the point is the Insurance 
officer of the Ministry of Labour. If he 
decides against the workman then the 
workman or his trade union if he belongs 
to one, has the right to appeal to the 
Court of Referees sitting jn the District. 
The Court of Referees consists of two 
industrial members—one taken from a 
panel of employers’ representatives and 
another taken from a panel of work 
people’s representatives—and an inde- 
pendent member nominated by the 
Ministry of Labour. That you will ob- 
serve is a Court which is not under the 
control of the Ministry of Labour. Then 
finally there is an appeal from the Court 
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of Referees to the Umpire who is a judi- 
cial person appointed, not by the Min- 
istry of Labour, but direct by the Crown. 
Still less is he under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour. The Umpire’s de- 
cisions are final and conclusive. There 
is no appeal to any other Court. Appeal 
may be made to the Umpire either by 
the Ministry or by the trade union, or 
with the leave of the Court by the in- 
dividual applicant — that is to say an 
individual applicant cannot appeal un- 
less he gets special leave of the Court. 


The system I have mentioned has been 
continued under the new Act. The one 
alteration made was this, that previously 
no payment was made to the unions for 
administration, but now payment is made 
not exceeding one shilling for every 
week’s benefit théy pay out. The num- 
ber of trade unions and other associa- 
tions participating is at present 193 
(other associations, I should say, included 
associations of work people other than 
unions). The number of members in 
these 193 associations is 2,110,000. Out 
of these, 22 are Friendly Societies or 
bodies of a similar nature and it is esti- 
mated that perhaps one-seventh of the 
benefits paid weekly is paid through trade 
unions. The contributions under the 
act of 1920 were 8d. a week for men — 
614d. for women, and to this the State 
added one-quarter. The benefit was 15 
shillings a week for men or 12 shil- 
lings a week for women. The cost of ad- 
ministration was borne in the first place 
by the State, but 10 per cent of the re- 
venue was applied to this item. Owing 
to the fact that of the twelve millions 
now under the act eight millions 
came under it in November at a 
time when unemployment was _ pretty 
severe already, it was obviously ne- 
cessary at the outset to modify the 
strict rules with regard to eligibility; 
that is, new entrants could not begin 
to benefit under the Act for one year 
owing to the rule pertaining to paying 
ten contributions, ete. In the first Act 
it was arranged that any person who 
had paid four contributions should dur- 
ing the first year of the Act be entitled 
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to eight weeks of benefit. This was 
in November. Then it was pointed out 
that owing to the large amount of un- 
employment a great many people nor- 
mally employed could not pay contribu- 
tions because they could only pay while 
employed. Accordingly, an amending act 
was passed in December, 1920, to the 
effect that those who could show they 
were employed for a certain period in an 
insured trade could get eight weeks’ be- 
nefit even though they paid no contribu- 
tions at all. That was the state of affairs 
until March of 1921. 


EFrrect oF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION ON 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 


By this time unemployment instead of 
getting better was continually getting 
worse and the eight weeks’ benefit al- 
lowed in November had practically 
become exhausted in a great many 
‘ cases and therefore something else 


had to be done. The arrangement 
made was this — the period from 
the) beginning!) of" Mareh,)))'1921,1, to 
the ‘beginning of July, 1922, a 


period of about 15 or 16 months, was 
divided into two roughly equal parts, 
and it was arranged that any person who 
could show that he had been em- 
ployed in any insured trade for at least 
20 weeks since the beginning of 1920 
should get in each of these periods 16 
weeks benefit. Moreover, at that time the 
rate of, benefit was increased _ to 
20 shillmgs for men and 16° shil- 
lings for women. The contributions 
were not altered at that time _ be- 
cause it was not the end of an 
insured year. It was arranged that they 
should be increased as from July of this 
year. These changes were financed in 
this way; owing to the small amount 
of unemployment during the war and 
to the relief given to the wunem- 
ployment fund by the _ out-of-work 
donation scheme, a very large ba- 
lance had accumulated in the Un- 
employment Fund amounting to more 
than 20 million pounds. In _ the 
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original Act this 20 million pounds had 
been treated as capital and the income 
on it—roughly one million pounds a 
year—was regarded as so much annual 
revenue for the Fund. In March, 1921, 
that 20 million was no longer treated as 
capital, but was made available to be 
spent in the period up to July, 1921. 
That practically meant that during that 
period 20 million was added to what 
otherwise would have been the revenue. 
That meant also that the annual income 
which would otherwise accrue would be 
reduced by one million pounds, and to 
make up for that the contributions were 
increased by something like a penny a 
week. That was the financial scheme in 
March, 1921. It was hoped that under 
that system we should be able to carry 
through, and might probably spend the 
20 million by July of next year, but we 
felt fairly happy about that because con- 
tributions were on draft to cover it. But 
unfortunately employment instead of 
getting better was getting worse. The 
coal strike took place at the end of 
March with the result that 100,000 or 
150,000 people were added to the mem- 
bers drawing benefits every week. By 
the end of June we were paying at the 
rate of two million pounds a week in be- 
nefits, and our income was in the neigh- 
borhood of £330,000. Obviously there- 
fore we had practically exhausted the 
fund, there being only a few million 
pounds in the- till at the end of June. 
The arrangement that exists under the 
Act passed in July was this—on the one 
hand the benefit was reduced to 15 shil- 
lings for men and 12 shillings for wo- 
men; on the other hand the contribu- 
tions as from the beginning of July were 
very suddenly increased, increased 
beyond what they would otherwise have 
been at that date under the provi- 
sions of the amending Act of March. 

The contributions are now 15d. for 
men— 8d. from the employer and 
7d. from the employee, and 138d. for 
women, 7d. from employers and 6d. from 
employees. This reduction in benefit and 
increase of contributions was, however, 
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deliberately and definitely made tem- 


porary, that is to say, it was to continue 
only until the unemployment fund again 
became solvent. It was realized that 
owing to the very large number unem- 
ployed, even with the cessation of the 
coal dispute at the end of June, we 
should be running into debt. Under the 
Act of 1920 as amended in March 1921, 
we had power to borrow from the 
Treasury £10,000,000, but that was not 
enough and under the new act we took 
power to borrow £20,000,000, and the 
estimate made was that upon a reason- 
able assumption we shall be by July of 
next year about 16 million pounds in 
debt and the following year we shall 
just about pay that back. That is to say 
by July, 1922, on the assumption that 
unemployment is better we shall get 
straight. One other thing that was done 
in that Act was to add another 
six weeks to the amount of benefit 
allowed. As I mentioned, 16 weeks could 
be drawn between the _ beginning of 
March and beginning of November. 
Owing to the continuous amount of un- 
employment a large number of persons 
had drawn their 16 weeks and had 
nothing to look forward to. 


SPecIAL SCHEMES FOR PARTICULAR IN- 
DUSTRIES. 


One of the important provisions in 
the Act of 1920 was that providing for 
special schemes for industries. When 
proposals for the Act were being °dis- 
cussed the position of certain industries 
which claimed that they were not liable 
to unemployment was discussed and 
they were not in general compelled to 
come in on the general scheme to pay 
the same contributions and get the same 
benefits as everybody else. In order to 
meet them a clause was put in the Act 
that if any industry was prepared to set 
up a scheme giving benefits at least as 
good as under the Act then it could set 
up such a scheme subject to the approval 
of the Ministry. Once such a scheme 
was approved it became in effect a little 
Act of Parliament for its own industry. 
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It was compulsory on all individuals in 
that industry. It applied to everybody 
in that industry. It was not considered 
practical to allow an association to be 
formed of persons who wished to hold 
thei? own risk. Something of that sort 
can be done under Health Insurance 
but that was not practical under Unem- 
ployment Insurance. That was the pro- 
vision of the Act, and the possibility of 
setting up special schemes has _ been 
very much discussed, particularly by the 
joint industrial council. For various 
reasons up to the present very little has 
been effected, largely due to the unem- 
ployment and great depression which 
has hit a good many of the trades which 
in ordinary times regard themselves as 
very little subject to unemployment, 
particularly the textile industry.Another 
reason was, when they came to look into 
the matter thoroughly, they found it ex- 
tremely difficult to say where an in- 
dustry began and where it ended — all 
sorts of complications arose both as 
regards the actual processes and among 
organizations concerned, It is a very 
difficult problem to define a large in- 
dustry and say ‘‘This is the industry— 
everything inside comes under and 
everything outside does not come in.”’ 
When the new Act was passed in July, 
1921, it was necessary to provide that 
until the fund was solvent again no 
special schemes should be set up because 
all industries had had their share of 
benefit and it was right that they should 
stay to make it good again when em- 
ployment became better. There was one 
exception to that. In order to keep faith 
with the industries which had gone a 
considerable way in setting up schemes, 
it was provided that those which had 
submitted a completed scheme to the 
Ministry before a certain date in July 
should be allowed to go on with it. One 
of the industries in that position is the 
Insurance industry itself — that is the 
staffs of the insurance companies—and 
also the assistants and trade union staffs 
engaged in Health Insurance. They «. 
have had their scheme actually approved 
and it is now in operation. One other 
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industry has a scheme under considera- 
tion and that is the Banking industry. 
Neither of these is large and both con- 
sist of people who in any event would 
be among the most permanent. 


PROVISION OF WoRK FOR THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


With regard to the provisions for work 
for the unemployed, I might say the only 
statutory provision is the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905, which provides 
for the setting up of committees which 
may under certain conditions provide 
work. The operation of this Act was 
not found satisfactory and it has not 
been applied since the end of the war. 
What has been done falls under various 
heads. The largest undertaking perhaps 
is that for the making of arterial roads 
under a scheme which had been drawn 
up before the war. Under that head 
the Government had available a sum of 
£10,400,000 to cover the cost of the 
scheme. One half of this sum was avail- 
able as a grant to the local authorities; 
the other half could be issued as a loan 
repayable over a certain number of 
of years. There were certain 
grants made by the Government in con- 
nection with roads which were not ar- 
terial roads, but which were important 
for public reasons. 


In connection with the housing 
schemes of the Ministry there was a good 
deal of work in connection with clearing 
sites, making roads, draining, ete., which 
it was possible to accelerate in advance 
of the actual building of the houses, a 
very short process, and the sites could 
be prepared and in a number of cases 
with certain assistance it was possible 
to accelerate that. Then again, in order 
to assist the municipalities in developing 
various kinds of work, the Unemployment 
Grants Committee was set up having 
available funds of £3,000,000. They were 
prepared to make a grant out of this 
fund to any local authority starting 
work, to the extent of 60 per cent of 
the wage cost, which amounted to per- 
haps 30 or 40 or 50 per cent of the total 
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cost. Then again the various Govern- 
ment establishments introduced a system 
under which short time was deliberately 
worked. For instance all the employees 
in a particular department were laid off 
one week in six thereby enabling one- 
sixth of the total number to be added to 
the staff. That sort of arrangement was 
made in a good many places. And a great 
deal of miscellaneous work has_ been 
started by the municipalities in part- 
icular. The Ministry of Labour as such 
has.no funds whatever for this purpose. 
Their function is limited to determining 
which areas should receive assistance. 
Hither on application or possibly on their 
own initiative they forward a certificate 
to the appropriation department to the 
effect that a certain amount of unem- 
ployment exists in so and so area and 
therefore that area is eligible for a 
srant. One piece of legislation which 
developed that principle was the Unem- 
ployment Relief Work Act which prov- 
ided that if land was necessary, was re- 
quired urgently for road work in relief 
of unemployment and if the Ministry of 
Labour certified that serious unemploy- 
ment existed, then entry could be had 
on that land within seven days, irrespec- 
tive of any other legal difficulties that 
might come up. 


VALUE OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 


This is a sketch of the main items of 
work that we do in the Employment 
Department. But, you will probably 
ask, what does it all amount to? What 
is the value of the work to the commu- 
nity?. In assessing the work of the ex- 
changes it ought, I think, to be recog- 
nized that almost since the date when 
they were instituted they have suffered 
from what I may describe as a continual 
series of earthquakes. First of all there 
was the war which began two years after 
the date when Unemployment Insurance 
was started, and which changed in very 
many ways the nature of ‘their work, 
reduced their staff and altered their out- 
look in many directions. Then demobil- 
ization came along and threw on the 
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shoulders of the exchanges, with their 
depleted staff a great deal of work—de- 
mobilization itself and then the adminis- 
tration of the out-of-work contributions. 
We hardly got clear of that when the 
Unemployment Insurance Act coupled 
with an unprecedented depression in em- 
ployment came upon us. To illustrate 
this let me mention that the number in- 
sured jumped from 334 million to 12 
million. On the other hand the number 
on the local registers of the exchanges at 
the end of last June or last August was 
300,000, and at the end of June this year 
it was 2,000,000. In addition there were 
1,000,000 on short time and drawing un- 
employment benefit on that account. 
The exchanges, apart from the earth- 
quakes as I describe them, have met 
with a good many obstacles in the 
course of their career. Perhaps the main 
one has been the refusal on the part, 
particularly, of employers, to assist the 
exchanges. They have not been ac- 
customed to use public employment 
agencies and therefore they do not use 
them. That can only be overcome by 
time and effort. Then again, there was 
the fear of trade unions that the ex- 
changes were going to supply a non- 
union shop with men or to supply strike 
breakers. On the other side, the em- 
ployers thought that the exchanges were 
places run by and in the interests of 
trade unions. In that connection, there 
have been two points on which we have 
had to lay down a line of policy which 
so far has been effective. First, trade 
disputes. What is to happen if a strike 
takes place at a factory and the em- 
ployer says to the exchange: “‘I want 
some men to take the place of men on 
strike.’’ The rule we have laid down is 
that the exchange accepts notification of 
the vacancies but at the same time it 
accepts from any authorized person 
whether from one side or the other, a 
~ gtatement that there is a trade dispute 
and that the reasons of the dispute are 
so and so, and in notifying any such 
vacancy to an applicant the exchange 
at the same time notifies the applicant 
that a dispute exists and also furnishes 
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a statement, without accepting respons- 
ibility for it, as to the cause and nature 
That is the system on which we 
work. I do not pretend it is entirely sa- 
tisfactory, but as far as we have been 
able to see it is less unsatisfactory than 
any other system. We are in a very dif- 
ficult position. The second point is as 
to the payment of standard rates of 
wages. It has often been complained 
that the exchanges should not deal with 
vacancies unless either the trade union 
rate of wages or a recognized wage is 
offered. We have held hitherto that it 
would be a breach of neutrality as be- 
tween employer and workman to do any- 
thing of that kind. In certain cases 
wages are determined by law, where 
trade boards exist or in certain other 
eases. To pay less than the minimum is 
illegal and in those cases the, exchanges: 
will not receive notification contrary to 
law. But apart from that the exchanges 
do not take cognizance of the fact that 
the wages are less than standard. One 
point in that connection I should men- 
tion is that where wages are definitely 
less than the standard the exchanges do 
not attempt to advance fares. In that 
connection I may say to impress the 
reverse of the situation that not very 
long ago in connection with the housing 
scheme we were urged very strongly by 
employers not to accept vacancies in the 
building trade which would pay more, 
because on. the state housing schemes 
they were not allowed to pay more than 
the established rate. 


The exchanges have also suffered a 
svood deal from time to time by state- 
ments in the press and elsewhere, largely 
eonducted on the lines of a campaign 
against Government service generally. 
These statements when investigated are 
in a great majority of cases misinformed, 
if not entirely malicious. To illustrate, 
a very short time ago there was a state- 
ment in the press commenting in a lead- 
ing article that the Ministry of Labour 
Employment Department had fixed £50 
a year as the minimum wage for a 
general servant. The only element of 
truth in that was that we were not pre- 
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pared to circulate to other parts of the 
country vacancies for general servants 
offering less than £35, £50 for cooks. It 
was simply and solely that as a matter 
of business it was not worth while to do 
that unless they offered that minimum; 
but that was distorted and no doubt it 
was generally believed that we regarded 
£50 as a minimum wage for general ser- 
vants. In getting the support of public 
opinion and particularly the support of 
employers and workmen in an area we 
have found the existence of a local em- 
ployment committee of the greatest im- 
portance. It is one of their functions to 
see that the exchange is conducted on 
principles of neutrality and on lines 
which commend themselves to the em- 
ployer and work people in the area, and 
that is certainly a factor which gives one 
a good deal of hope for the future. With 
the assistance of these committees we 
shall be able to make more progress than 
we have in the past. 


In the period since the Armistice, and 
particularly since last autumn, the posi- 
tion has been that in almost all cases 
there have been no jobs whatever to 
offer. For instance quite recently I was 
in a large exchange where they had some 
7,000 men on the register and the total 
number of jobs they had unfilled was 8. 
For these jobs specialists of some kind 
or another were required, none of whom 
could be found among the 7,000. We are 
hopeful that things will be better in the 
early future and we intend to develop 
the placing side, a thing we have not 
‘been able to do in the absence of any 
placing to do. 

GENERAL OPINION ReGarDING UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


As regards unemployment insurance, 
this, as you may know, is very fre- 
quently called the unemployment insur- 
ance dole. As one of the members of 
Parliament ‘put it in a recent debate, he 
didn’t know why it was called the un- 
employment dole unless it was the con- 
viction it was something given gratuit- 
ously. But I think I am right in saying 
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that the general feeling. of employers in 
Great Britain is that it is worth their 
while as employers to do something to 
remove from the minds of the work 
people the fear.of unemployment. That 
of course in itself does not tie them down 
to any particular method of giving real 
assistance, but at any rate I think that 
is a pretty general frame of mind. Em- 
ployers have approached the subject 
sympathetically and offer their assist- 
ance, and while they very probably real- . 
ize that a good deal can be done to 
reduce unnecessary unemployment still 
unemployment cannot be prevented 
under the existing industrial organiza- 
tion, or probably under any organiza- 
tion. There will be some times when 
less production is required than at 
others. Therefore, jobs necessary’ or 
possible before are not to be had, and al- 
ways we come in the end to the position 
that in one way or another something 
ought to be set aside in good times to 
provide for bad. 


The actual provision of work during 
periods of depression has not in the past 
ever been a success and I see no reason 
to suppose In general it can be a success 
in the future. Something on a limited 
scale is possible, in the items I have 
mentioned. We very much regret that 
anything done in the previous years has 
not been very successful.There is nothing 
for women, nor anything in which the 
skilled craftsman may be employed. The 
scope of anything of that kind is ne- 
cessarily very limited and on the other 
hand the expense is very great and 
particularly at the present time when 
costs are very high. So speaking gen- 
erally that is not regarded as practical. 

The criticism that exists is directed to 
detail, and on this one is apt to be misled 
by statements in the press and elsewhere, 
which of course are selections made for 
that purpose. There are 3,000,000 per- 
sons drawing unemployment benefit, and 
you would naturally expect out of 3,- 
000,000 persons there would be a few 
who misrepresent the facts. To illus- 
trate, there was a press article some time 
ago about a woman who went to a magi- 
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strate in London and said that she had 
lost her job and her husband deserted 
her and she wanted an order of mainten- 
ance. The magistrate said ‘‘Can’t you 
work?’’ and she said ‘‘No, I am totally 
incapable of work—too old,’’ and then 
he discovered she was drawing unem- 
ployment benefit and naturally pro- 
ceeded to make pungent comment on the 
payment of benefit to this woman. Such 
cases are reported to the exchange, and 
we interviewed the woman and found 
she had been 20 years in her last job 
and had just left it due to the depres- 
sion. We said ‘‘Why did you tell the 
magistrate that?’’ and she said, ‘‘Oh, I 


"had to tell him something or I couldn’t 


have got my maintenance.’’ The special 
point to which criticism has been directed 
is the payment of unemployment benefit 
to women in the face of the great shor- 
age of domestic servants, private domes- 
tic servants, and that of course raises a 
very difficult point. 
private domestic servants are not insur- 
able and therefore a woman cannot draw 
benefit. In order to draw benefit she 
must be something else, a worker or 
servant in a hotel. The question always 
arises, have you the experience neces- 
sary, are you a skilled worker in some 
other trade, have you domestic ties 
which prevent you, ete. This thing has 
been gone into very thoroughly, but still 
as far as we can judge there are few if 
any women drawing benefit who really 
are domestic servants in any proper 
sense; women who would in the ordinary 
way either do domestic service or would 
be acceptable by mistresses. The reasons 
for the shortage of domestic servants are 
quite definite. When out of work dona- 
tion was being paid to civilians, the same 
thing was said — ‘‘You are paying out 
of work donations to all these women 
and that is why we can’t get domestic 
servants.’’ The donation was stopped 
in November, 1918, but the domestic 
servant problem is still as acute. 


Some of these criticisms and possibly 
to some extent the amount of payments 
of unemployment benefit are occasioned 
by the fact that as the unemployment 
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scheme was only started in November 
we have not been able to apply the or- 
dinary rules. The most effective of 
these rules is the one which provides 
that only one week’s benefit is to be paid 
for every 6 contributions made. The 
object of that rule is to get rid of what 
is regarded as the uninsurable risk, that 
is to say the man who is rarely at work 
at the best of times and therefore if 
will be always 
drawing it. Under that one rule he 
may occasionally get a little benefit but 
so little that it won’t make any dif- 
ference. Under the present state of af- 
fairs he is able to show that he has been 
employed for a certain period and, gen- 
erally speaking, can say that if he could 
get work he would take it; and there is 
no limit except the maximum, unless the 
local Employment Committee sets a 
special maximum, as they do some- 
times. So that from that point of view 
it is probable that to a certain extent 
men who under the 1-in-6 rule would 
be entitled to a small amount of benefit 
are getting a larger amount at the pres- 
ent time. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE or INQUIRY. 


I should like to call the attention of 
the members to the report of the Com- 
mittee, of which the chairman was Mr. 
G. N. Barnes, set up to inquire into the 
Kmployment Exchanges. That com- 
mittee in its composition was certainly 
by no means in favour of the exchanges. 
In fact it set out to see whether or not 
some other system might-not consistently 
be adopted, and after a very careful in- 
vestigation and taking of evidence they 
came to the conclusion that the  ex- 
changes were necessary and ought to be 
approved. There was one dissentient but 
even he, when you look carefully at his 
report, agreed that the exchanges must 
be continued,and the only point in which 
he differed was that he did not agree 
they ought to be approved. 


One other thing which might be con- 
sulted by those who wish to test the 
state of public opinion on this matter is . 
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the debates in the House of Commons, 
which broadly speaking are a pretty 
good reflection of public opinion on al- 
most any important subject. There were 
a number of debates on unemployment 
and on the work of the Ministry of Lab- 
our, and I should add that these reports 
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should be studied in the original and 
not in the press abbreviations. I think 
I am right in saying that the general 
tenor of all these debates was to regard 
the exchanges and unemployment insur- 
ance aS a permanent part of industrial 
organization. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 
“4 more important industrial agreements 
and schedules of wages and working 
conditions that have recently been: 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gaznurrn. /In_ the 
majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and em- 
ployees, but’ verbal agreements are also 
included in the records, the latter being 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties 
eoncerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In the case of each agreement 
the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Printing and Publishing 


REGINA, Sask.—EMPLOYING FIrRMs, 
AND STEREOTYPERS AND HLECTROTYP- 
‘ERS’ Union No. 116. Agreement in 
effect from May 21, 1921 to May 21, 
1922. 

Hours: per day, eight, per night, 
seven. No pooling of hours to be 
allowed. 

Employer and foreman to be sole 
judges as to number of men to be em- 
ployed. 

Hach office to have one apprentice, 
and one additional where four journey- 
men are employed. 

Apprentice Scale: per week—day 
work, $18; night work, $20; $1.50 per 
week, increase every six months. 

Foreman to receive not less than $5 
over journeyman per week of six days or’ 


six nights. Journeyman’s scale: Per 
week—days, $46; nights, $49; overtime, 
for four hours, time and _ one-half; 
thereafter, double time. Rate for Domi- 
nion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day, double time, other holidays, time 
and one-half; on morning newspapers 
in lieu of overtime, a night’s work to 
consist of five hours. Sundays, double 
time. 


Only union members to operate ma- 
chines connected with stereotyping. 
Union members not to furnish or receive 
work for or from unfair shops. 


No strikes, walkouts or boycotts to 
take place. Differences to be submitted 
to an arbitration committee of one from 
each party and a third agreed upon by 
them. Pending settlement, work to be 
continued. 


é 


Food, Drink, Tobacco 


Vancouver, B.C.—LocaL BAKERY 
FIRMS, AND BAKERY SAaLESMEN, No. 
371. Agreement in effect from May 1, 
1921 to May 1, 1922. 


All salesmen to be union members. 


Wages: per week—bakery salesmen, 
$28.50; stablemen, seven days, $28.50. 
Men without previous experience, $5 
less than scale for first four weeks. 


Six days to constitute a week for 
salesmen; day of rest to be Sunday. 
Salesman required to do repairs to 
machine or wagon on Sunday to receive 
time and one-half. Salesmen not to be 
required to deliver goods on Sunday. 
Holidays to be granted with pay and 
paid double if work is done. 
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No salesman to be discharged for 
upholding principles of organized labour. 


One week’s notice of discharging or 
quitting to be given. 

Hours per week, fifty hours; week 
preceding holiday, fifty-five hours; week 
following holidays, forty-five hours. 
Overtime, time and one-half. Wednes- 
day to be a half-holiday unless preceding 
or following a public holiday. 

Disputes: drivers assisted by union 
offiials to endeavour to effect settle- 
ment with firm, failing settlement dis- 
pute to be referred to arbitration com- 
mittee of two from each party with an 
independent chairman ; decision to be 
binding. 1) 

Salesmen’s wages to be adjusted 
quarterly by figures from the Labour 
Gazette. 


New employees to apply for member- 
ship in union after 30 days. 


Months of March, April and May to 
be taken as basis for first quarterly 
adjustment of wages. Adjustment to be 
made payable August 1, and once every 
three months thereafter, and in no case 
to fall below minimum wage specified. 
in this agreement. 


Building and Construction 


Epmonton, ALTA.—City oF EpmMon- 
TON, AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. Agreement 
in effect from April 1, 1921, to Deeember 
31, 1921, and from year to year or until 
a new agreement is negotiated. 

Wages: Per hour — Carpenters at 
street Railway Car Barns, 82 cents. 
Foremen, per hour additional, 5 cents. 

Holidays: seven days’ vacation per 
year with pay, after one year’s service. 
Sundays and holidays, time and one- 
half. 

Hours of labour: eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. Overtime, time and one- 
half. On double shift, single time pay; 
no man to work above eight hours in 
twenty-four at straight time rate. 

Employees producing medical certi- 
ficate to have two weeks’ sick pay in any 
one year. 
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In reduction of staff, superintendent 
to lay off men having regard to efficiency, 
laying off first the last man employed 
and so on. In case of re- -employment, 
last man laid off to be given preference. 
Men having been advanced to be re- ’ 
duced to former position in preference 
to being laid off. 


Grievances to be investigated by a 
committee of employees having right of 
appeal to Superintendent, and, if deci- 
sion be not satisfactory, to City Com- 
missioners, or City Council, and further 
to a Board of Conciliation. 


Sr. CATHARINES, OnT.—HLECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BrRoTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORK- 
ERS No. 303. Agreement in effect from. 
May 1, 1921 to May 1, 1922. 

Hours per day, eight; Saturday, four.. 

Wages: Per hour—journeymen wire- 
men, 85 cents; four-year helpers, 70: 
cents, three-year helpers, 55 cents, two- 
year helpers, 45 cents, one-year helpers, 
30 cents, shopmen, 55 cents. 

Overtime: until 10 p.m., time and 
one-half; thereafter also Sundays and. 
legal holidays, double time. 


Railroad fares and time to get to job 
to be allowed men working out of town, 
also board when staying overnight. 

A firm may hire one helper to a jour- 
neyman and one improver to three jour- 
neymen. Helpers after four years to be 
classed as journeymen. 


Union to supply competent help when 
required; otherwise non-union men 
may be hired. 


Any violation of agreement to be taken 
up immediately by representatives of 
both parties. 


CaLGaRyY, ALTA.—MAastTER PLASTER- 
ERS, AND PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS’ 
UNION. Agreement in effect from 
June 1, 1921 to June 1, 1922. 

This agreement appeared in the 
August issue of the LaBour Gazerre, 
on page 1048, but the minimum wage 
was erroneously stated to be 6334 cents 
per hour, $5 per §8-hour day. This 
should read 6834 cents per hour, $5.50 
per 8-hour day. 
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SASKATOON, SASK.—SANITARY AND 
HEATING ENGINEERS, AND PLUMBERS’ 
AND STEAMFITTERS’ Union No. 264. 
Agreement in effect from July 13, 1921 
to May 1, 1922, with one month’s 
notice of change, or from year to year 
thereafter. 

Hours of labour: eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. Saturday afternoon to be 
single time for freeze-ups only. 

Minimum wage: per hour—journey- 
men, 90 cents. 

Overtime: until midnight and Satur- 
day afternoons,’ time and _ one-half; 
after midnight and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. Expenses to be paid 
for on out of town work. 

Union men to work only for registered 
employing plumbers. Only union men 
and those eligible to join to be employed. 
All employees to be covered by Govern- 
ment Insurance. 

Only one apprentice to either trade 
to be employed for each three journey- 
men in such trade. 

Grievances to be referred to a com- 
mittee of three from each party; no man 
to be dismissed before a decision shall 
have been rendered, decision being final. 


EpMonton, ALTA. — ELECTRICAL 
CoNTRACTORS AND HLECTRICAL WoRK- 
ERS’ Union No. 544. Agreement in 
effect from' July 1, 1921 to December 
ui tae RE Wp 

Only union members to be employed 
if available. Members to work only for 
contractors who have signed the agree- 
ment. 

Hours of labour, eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. 

Overtime, time and one-half; after 
midnight, (after 10 p.m, Saturdays), 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Transportation and extra expenses if 
on out of town work to be paid by em- 
ployer. 

Apprentices to work only as assistants 
to journeymen for first three years; not 
more than one fourth year apprentice 
to be employed for two journeymen. 

A journeyman whose work fails to 
satisfy inspection department to m ke 
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good any defects at own time and 
expense. 

Minimum wages: per hour—journey- 
man, 95 cents; apprentices, first 6 
months, open wage; second 6 months, 
35 cents; second year, 50 cents; third 
year, 55 cents; fourth year, 65 cents. 


Transportation—Electric Railways 


Epmonton, AuTa.—City or EpMON- 
TON, AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, No. 569. Agree- 
ment in effect from April 1, 1921, to 
December 31, 1921, and from year to 
year until a new agreement is nego- 
tiated. 

Motormen and Conductors.—Wages: 
Per hour—on two-men cars, first six 
months, 5214 cents; second six months, 
5716 cents; beginning second year and 
thereafter, 621% cents; one-man cars, 
first six moaths, 60 cents; second six 
moaths, 6214 cents; third six months, 
6714 cents; fourth six months, 68 cents. 

Motormeno and Conductors to be 
allowed seven (nine-hour days) holidays 
per year with pay, after one year’s 
service. Legal and civic holidays, time 
and one-half. 

Hours of labour, aine per day. Over- 
time after nine and one-quarter hours, 
time and one-half. | 

Uniform to be turnished after six 
months’ service, employee paying half 
cost. City to furnish subsequent uni- 
forms yearly or as required, and all caps, 
badges and buttons. City to furnish 
overcoats at least every two years. 


Employees not to be paid for training 
period. Employees must be twenty-one 
years of age. 

In reduction of staff, last man em- 
ployed to be first laid off; in employing 
men, last man laid off to be given pre- 
ference. A man who has been promoted 
to be reduced rather than laid off. 


Grievances to be investigated by a 
committee of employees having right of 
appeal to the Superintendent. If deci- 
sion then rendered is not satisfactory, 
appeal may be made to City Commis: 
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sioners or to City Council, or further to 
a Board of Conciliation. 


City not to discriminate against any 
employee for being or not being a union 
member. 


Barn Men.—Wages: Per hour—car 
cleaners (able-bodied) 60 cents; car 
repairers, first year, 62 cents; second 
year, 65 cents; third year, 721% cents. 


Trade Mechanics.—Wages: Per hour 
—painters, 75. cents; blacksmiths’ 
helpers, 65 cents; labourers, 60 cents; 
sand mea, 65 cents; painters’ helpers, 
65 cents; equipment of car man per 
month, $130. 


Barn men to receive seven (eight-hour 
days) holidays in each year with pay 
after one year’s service. Sundays and 
legal holidays, time and one-half. 

Hours per day, eight, Saturdays, four. 
Overtime, time and one-half. Hours 
per night, eight, six nights per week. 
Overtime to be paid to night men for 
seventh consecutive night and for work 
on holidays. As large a portion of em- 
ployees as possible to have nights off at 
week ends. Overtime work to be taken 
by employees in rotation as far as may 
be convenient. Barn men to be provided 
with rubber boots, sheepskin coats and 
slickers for emergency work. 


In reduction of staff, last man em- 
ployed to be first laid off; in increasing 
- staff, last man laid off to be given pre- 
ference. HKEmployees having been pro- 
moted to be reduced in preference to 
being laid off. 


Trackmen, track greasers and flagmen. 
—Wages: Per hour—labourers, 60 
cents; trackmen, 6214 cents; foremen, 
70 cents; track greasers, 60 cents; per 
month, flagmen, $105. Hours of labour, 
eight per day; overtime, time and one- 
half. All mea under this head to have one 
day off in seven. 


Any man in any branch of the Street 
‘Railway department becoming incap- 
able through old age or accident of 
holding his position to have preference in 
case of a vacancy in the position of flag- 
man. 

Monthly employees after one year, 
two weeks’ annual vacation with pay; 
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hourly employees after one year, 
week, 
half. 


Power house-—Wages: Per month, 
second class engineer, $185; third class 
engineer, $150; water tender, $145; . 
water tender without certificate, $137.50. 
Per hour—firemen, 65 cents; head ash 
hands, 6214 cents; all other ash hand- 
lers, 60 cents; crane engineers, to Octo- 
ber 1, 85 cents, thereafter, 90 cents; 
elevator attendants, 65 cents; all other 
coal handlers and general help, 60 
cents; boiler cleaners, 6714 cents; tube 
blower, 621% cents. 


Pumping Station.—Wages: Per month 
—second class engineer, $170; relief 
engineer, second class, $170; third class, 
$145; assistant engineers, $145; filter 
operators, $135. Per hour—general 
help; on filters, 60 cents; in engine room, 
6214 cents. 

Six days to constitute a week’s work, 
time and one-half to be paid for seventh 
day. Holiday rate, time and one-half. 


Monthly employees, after one year’s 
service, two weeks’ vacation with pay 
per year; hourly employees, one week. 
Lay-off and grievance regulations as 
in other departments. 


one 
Legal holidays, time and one- 


Public Utilities 


EpMontTon, AtTa.—City or EpMoN- 
TON AND HLECTRICAL WORKERS’ UNION 
No. 544, TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES, Ligut 
AND PowrR EMPLOYYES AND STREET 
Raitbway HLEctrRicaAL EMPpuLoyesns. 
Agreement in effect from April 1, 1921, 
to December 31, 1921, and from year to 
year thereafter or until a new agree- 
ment is negotiated. 


General Condiitons.—Hours of labour: 
eight per day; four on Saturdays. Over- 
time until 10 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half; thereafter and 
Suadays and holidays, double time. 
Monthly employees, after one year, two 
weeks’ vacation per year with pay, 
hourly employees, one week per year. 

Returned soldiers who are employees 
of the Department and had not resigned 
previously to enlistment, to have, on re- 
turning, full seniority, anprentices ex- 
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cepted. City not to discriminate against 
any employee for being or not being a 
member of any organization. In reduc- 
tion of staff, those last employed to be 
first discharged. If more employees are 
required, the last man laid off to be 
given preference of re-employment. 


Grievances to be investigated by a 
committee of employees or of union, 
committee to have right to appeal to 
superintendent on behalf of employees; 
if decision is not satisfactory, committee 
may appeal to City Commissioners and 
Council and further to a Board of Con- 
ciliation. 

Telephone Employees.—Credit to be 
given for previous experience. Night 
service men to have four nights off per 
month; apprentices at south exchange 
on night duty, two nights off per month. 
A monthly employee working Sunday 
to be allowed equal time off. No em- 
ployee to work more than one Sunday 
in two on this basis. Monthly employees 
working additional Sundays or holidays, 
double time in addition to monthly pay. 


Wages: Per month—switchman— 
apprentice, first year, $85; second year, 
$95; third year, $110; journeyman, 
first year, $140; second year, $160; 
third year, $180. 


Employees on switch and_ service 
work under 18 years of age, $60 per 
month for three months; thereafter, 
$70 per month until aged 18 years. 
Employees over 18 years of age, on 
switch work, to serve six months at $70 
before commencing apprenticeship. Ser- 
vicemen and rackmen, over 20 years of 
age, per month, $110 to $165; on service 
work if 18 years of age, $85; if 19 years, 
$95. Inspectors, $140 to $165; on P. 
B. X. work 1st six months, $165; there- 
after, $175. Night service man, main 
exchange, $115. to $135. Shop mechan- 
ics senior,$175, others, per hour, 50 to 70 
cents. Installers and linemen, appren- 
tices, 45 and 55 cents per hour; journey- 
men, 65 to-85 cents. Cable splicer, per 
hour, apprentice, 70 to 90 cents; jour- 
neymen, $1.00; helper, 60 cents; fore- 
man, $1.10. Foremen, per month: 
branch office sub-foreman, first six 
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months,''}$185; thereafter, $200. Public 
Branch Exchange and Exchange Con- 
struction Sub-foreman, $200; wire chief, 
$220. 


Inght, power and street railway elec- 
trical employees—A foreman to have 
worked at least four years at the trade; 
an apprentice to have worked at least 
six months. One apprentice to three 
journeymen. 


Wages: Per hour—linemen, foreman, 
96 cents; journeyman, 88 cents; appren- 
tices 60 to 80 cents. Metermen, per 
month, foreman, $180; per hour, meter 
installer, inspector and repairmen, 88 
cents. Arcmen, per month, arc trimmers, 
$115 to $135; are journeyman, repair- 
man and patrolman, $170; wiring in- 
spector, $180. Electricians, per hour— 
journeymen, 88 cents. Power house 
operators, per month, central station, 
$165; sub-station, $160 ; relief operator, 
$170. 

Epmonton, AttTa.—Citry or EpMON- 
TON: AND Frru-Ficutrers’ Union No. 
209. Agreement in effect from April 1, 
1921, to December 31, 1921, and from 
year to year or until a new agreement is 
negotiated. 

Minimum wages: per month—dis- 
trict chiefs, $165; captains, $160; leu- 
tenants, $155; mechanic, $170; engin- 
eer, $145; driver, $140;, firemen, $120 
to $140; operators, $117.50 to $120. 

Work to be under two-platoon system 
of one day and one night shift. Oper- 
ators to work 8-hour shifts. City, to 
supply refreshment.to men on duty, at 
fires over three hours. 


Employees to be on at least two 
months’ probation before being placed 
on staff as qualified members. HKm- 
ployee to be given equipment at end of 
probation period. No person under 
twenty-one years to be employed. 

Provisions made for sickness and 
accident pay, and supplying clothing. 

Fourteen days vacation with pay to be 
granted to each employee after one 
year’s service. 

In reduction of staff, last man em- 
ployed to be first laid off, and last man 
laid off to be given preference of re-em- 
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ployment. A man who has been ad- 
vanced to be reduced in rank in pre- 
ference to being laid off. 


Grievances to be referred to a com- 
mittee of union which may appeal to 
chief. If decision is not. satisfactory 
committee may appeal to City Com- 
missioners and Council and further to a 
Board_of Conciliation. 


City not to discriminate against any 
employee for being or not being member 
of any organization. 


EpMonton, ALTA.—CitTy or EpMon- 
TON AND POLICEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
No. 74. Agreement in effect from April 
1, 1921, to December 31, 1921, and 
from year to year or until a new agree- 
ment is negotiated. 

Wages: Per month—Inspector, $175; 
sub-inspector, $165; captain, $165; ser- 
geant (detective) $170; sergeant, $158; 
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constables, $125 to $145; detective, $160 
accountant, $165; electrician, $60; 
matron, $100; janitor, $105. 

Members to have fourteen days an- 
nual vacation with pay after one year’s 
service. 

Hours of work, eight per day; one 
day off in seven. Overtime, time, and 
one-half. 


Uniforms to be furnished yearly to 
Inspectors, Captains, Sergeants and 
Constables. Detectives after three 
months’ service to be allowed $90 per 
annum for clothing. 


No employee to be under twenty-one 
years of age. 


Reduction of staff and settlement of 
grievances as in the case of fire-fighters. 


Members of the Police Department 
not to participate in any sympathetic 
strike. 


/ 


RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


HE following is a statement by in- 
“dustrial groups of the more im- 
portant changes in wages and hours 
reported to the Department of Labour 
during the months of July and August: 


IRON AND STEEL Propucts.—Amherst, 
N.S: Moulderg (17) had their weekly 
wages reduced from $36 to $34.20 in 
June and July, working 48 hours. Stove 
moulders (3) working 54 hours, were 
reduced from $26.40 to. $23.76 per 
week; polishers’, platers’ and labourers’ 
wages were also reduced. Guelph, Ont. 
Moulders and iron workers on July 1, 
had their wages reduced 10-13 per cent. 


RUBBER PRopucts. — Kitchener, Ont. 
Wages of about 300 employees were cut 
in July 5-17 per cent, according to the 
occupation. 


TrextTiLE Propucts. — Amherst, N. 8. 
Weekly earnings of woollen mill operat- 
ives, piece workers, (weavers, spinners, 
finishers, dyers, carders, packers) were 


reduced from $18-$20 to $12-$15; hours 
worked, 50 per week. Guelph, Ont.Wages 
of carpet weavers were reduced 1214 
per cent in July. Edmonton, Alta. 
Wages of garment workers (168) were 
reduced on June 15, piece workers, 20 
per cent, and time workers 15 per cent. 


These reductions were removed on July 
29. 


oop, Drink, Tosacco. — Winnipeg, 
Man. Weekly wages of packers were re- 
duced on June 1, all working 60 hours: 
butchers (26) from $45 to $40; shippers 
(14) from $28 to $25; packers (14) 
from $27 to $24 ; department  fore- 
men (20) from $45 to $40; boners (9) 
from $30 to $27; teamsters (4) from $28 
to $26; chauffeurs (12) from $27 to 
$22; labourers (100) from $27 to $24. 


PuLe AND PaprerR.—The award of the 
Board of Arbitration appointed in July 
last on the wage dispute between union 
paper mill workers and eleven newsprint 
manufacturing companies in Canada and 
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the United States decided upon wage re- 
ductions of from 10 per cent for skilled 
workers to 25 per cent for common lab- 
our, reductions effective August 22. 
Bathurst, N. B. Wages of pulp mill lab- 
ourers (31) were reduced on July 25, 
from 28 cents to 20 cents per hour. 


BuILDING AND ConstRuCcTION. — The 
Federal Department of Railways and 
Canals has drawn up a new scale of 
wages in all classes on the Welland Canal 
Work. The scale, which is, however, at 
the time of writing, subject to readjust- 
ment, provides generally for a 20 per 
cent decrease from rates in force prior 
to August 8. The Hydro Electric Com- 
mission put into effect on August 1, for 
employees on Chippawa_ development 
work decreases of 10-15 cents per hour. 
Hamilton, Ont. The Board of Conceilia- 
tion on the wages in the building trades 
in Hamilton recommended the following 
changes in wages per hour to be effective 
from July 19: Carpenters, steam and 
operating engineers and electrical work- 
ers reduced from 85 cents to 75 cents; 
plasterers reduced from $1 to 90 cents; 
sheet metal workers reduced from 90 to 
80 cents; painters reduced from 6714 to 
62 cents; hod carriers and builders’ lab- 
ourers from 55 to 50 cents, all working 
44 hours. Galt, Ont. In July one firm 
reduced the wages per hour of plasterers 
©) per cent and of labourers 10 per cent. 
Lethbridge, Alta. On July 31, one firm 
reduced wages per hour of carpenters 
from $1 to 90 cents. Vancouver, B.C. In 
the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
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among the reports of wage-changes in 
building’ and construction, it was stated 
that the wages of bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers at Vancouver had been 
reduced from $9.00 per 8-hour day to 
$8.00 at the beginning of April, 1921. 
Later information shows that in the ease 
of bricklayers and masons the general 
reduction was from $9.00 per day to 
$8.50, effective from May 20, 1921. In 
the case of plasterers it appears that the 
change had not been general, that while 
some employers have been paying $8.00 
since April 1, others have continued 
to pay $9.00. 


TRANSPORTATION, Ramnways.—Reduc- 
tions of about 12 per cent in rates of 
wages for employees on Canadian Rail- 
ways were put into effect tentatively as 
from July 16. Reductions are similar 
to those put into’ effect by the United 
States Railroad Labour Board, the deci- 
sion of which was printed in the LaBour 
Gazerre for July. 


TRANSPORTATION, TEAMSTERS. — d- 
monton, Alta. Wages of teamsters, etc., 
(100) which were $4-$5 per day prev- 
ious to July 16 were reduced on that 
date 10 per cent. 


Common Lasour. — Charlottetown, 
P, HE. I, Wages of labourers (125) on 
the permanent road works were reduced 
on May 1 from $2.70 to $2.25 per 9-hour 
day. A similar reduction to 75 labour- 
ers was put into effect on June 1 by the © 
Charlottetown City Council. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, AUGUST, 1921 


prense August the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerre the following informa- 
tion relative to eight fair wage contracts, 
of which five were awarded by the Dep- 
artment of Public Works, and three by 
the Department of Railways and Canals. 
All the contracts contained the usual 
fair wage clause which provides for the 


prompt payment of such wages. as are 
current in the district in which the. work 
is to be performed, and for observance 
on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. | 
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A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office Dep- 


artment, subject to the regulations for 


the suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Fixing up and grading grounds at 
Westminster Psychopathic Hospital, 
London, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Webster Construction Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $8,000 and unit 
prices for additions and deductions 
which could be made in contract: Excav- 
ation, $1.50 per cubic yd.; loam, $2.00 
per cubic yd.; sodding, 50 cents per sq. 
yd.; concrete laid, $15 per cubic_yd.; 
iron pipes laid, $3 per lin. ft.; land 
plowed, harrowed and rolled, $20 per 
acre. 


Alterations and additions to Post 
Office fittings, Lindsay, Ont. Name of 
contractor, The J. T. Schell Co., Alex- 
andria, Ont. Date of contract, August 
22,1921. Amount of contract, $3,404. 

New hot water heating furnace in 
Public Building, St. Stephen, N.B. Name 
of contractor, James H. McPartland & 
Sons, St. John, N. B. Date of contract, 
August 20, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$1,375, 


Fittings and alterations to Postal Sta- 
tion ‘‘D’’, Vancouver, B. C. Name of 
contractor, J. W. Bye, Vancouver, B. C. 
Date of contract, August 29, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $2,525. 

Floating wharf, Boswell, B. C. Name 
of contractor, F. P. Armstrong and Thos, 
F, Lean, Nelson and Nakusp, B. C. Date 
of contract, August 28, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $7,950. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


Fabrication, erection and completion 
of a steel water tank of 150,000 gallons 
capacity in Moncton, N. B., Canadian 
National Railways. Name of contractor, 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, La- 
chine, Que. Date of contract, August 
12,1921. Amount of contract, $11,900. 

Construction and completion of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Welland Ship Canal. 
Name of contractor, Johnston P. Porter, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 
18, 1921. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates. 


Work incident to construction of sub- 
structure of Hamlet Bridge (Sec. 3, 
Severn Div.) with certain contingent 
dredging, Trent Canal. Name of con- 
tractor, The Randolph McDonald Co., 


Ltd. Date of contract, September 3, 
1921. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in August for supplies ord- 
ered by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions. 








Nature of order. of 


Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 


stamps and brass crown seals..............-..- $ 739.31 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc... .. 251.83 
Supplying mail bag fittings...............--- Nae Be: 7,530.42 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

SCRE AI RE RS Rae r is SUNN 1 Reh Re wee hes 13,039.09 
Repairing letter boxes, etc... ..........s200.----- 237.00 


Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 55.59 
Repairing scalesanlai) ite crt ihn iiie a Suk bie 


217.50 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ satchels....... 1,876.16 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1921 


THE feature of the movement during 

August in prices was the slowing up 
in the continued downward movement 
which began in May, 1920, and conti- 
nued with steep decreases each month 
until April, after which the decreases 
were less but still substantial. By the 
end of 1920 there had been a return to 
approximately pre-war levels in some 
farm products and raw materials such 
as grains, wool, hides, and some metals. 
While manufactured goods were falling 
in line with such decreases, the naturally 
slower decline in these was hastened as 
in the case of raw products by the lack 
of effective demand increasingly felt 
since the early part of 1920. Since the 
middle of 1920, in other lines, particu- 
larly some textiles, iron and building 
materials, the prices have declined less, 
but have continued to fall though some- 
what gradually. In some goods price 
changes are now marked by the normal 
slight upward and downward movements 
from time to time instead of the general 
upward and, later, downward move- 
ments which were experienced during 
and since the war. This may indicate 
that in such cases the bottom has been 
reached at least for the time being. In 


the United Kingdom and in the United - 


States the general decline since the 
spring of 1920 appears to have been 
arrested at least temporarily, the various 
index numbers showing increases in 
either July or August. In France an 
increase appeared for July. There is, 
therefore, a disposition to consider that 
the liquidation in prices has been, to a 
great extent, accomplished, and that 


with good crops, improved transport- 


ation facilities, and better financial 
conditions there may be better demand 
in markets which have been weak for 
over a year. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family in sixty cities rose to 
$11.44 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $10.96 at the beginning 
of July, $16.42 in August, 1920, $14.43 


in August, 1919, $13.41 in August, 1918, 
$11.68 in August, 1917, $8.63 in August, 
1916, and $7.68 in August, 1914. 
The increase in August of 48c. over 
July was due to a rise in the average 
cost of potatoes of 23c. for 2 pecks, in 
the cost of butter of 22c. for three 
pounds, with sight increases in milk, 
eggs, and cheese, all these changes being 
seasonal but more pronounced on ac- 
count of the dry and hot summer. In 
beef, veal, and mutton there were 
decreases, but pork, bacon, and lard 
showed slight increases. Flour and oat- 
meal were fractionaly higher. There 
were slight decreases in evaporated 
apples, prunes, and sugar. In retail 


prices of coal there were slight decreases. 


in both anthracite and bituminous as 
well as in wood and coal oil. In rent 
there were slight increases in the aver- 
ages for Quebec and Ontario. The total 
budget for food, fuel and rent, therefore 
at $21.98 totalled more than in July at 
$21.53, but less than in August, 1920, 
at $26.60, or in August, 1919, at $22.86, 
more than in August, 1918, at $21.20, 
and 52 per cent higher than in 1914 at 
$14.46. The decreases in the cost of 
foods since June, 1920, to levels lower 
than have been experienced for foods 
since 1916, have, therefore, been practic- 
ally offset. by increases in fuel and rent. 
Incomplete returns as to retail prices of 
clothing, etc., indicate that the cost of 
all items for an average family in the 
cities in July and August was still approx- 
imately 60 per cent above 1913 levels. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number for August showed little 
change at 236.4 as compared with 238.6 
for July, 330.2 for August, 1920, 301.1 
for August, 1919, 284.3 for August, 1918, 
and 136.3 for August, 1914. Among the 
principal changes for the month was a 
substantial increase in prices of fodder, 
but there were fluctuations’ in grain 
according to varieties and markets. 
Cattle and beef were substantially lower 
but hogs and hog products continued to 
advance from the lower levels reached in 
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May and June. Sheep, mutton, and lamb 


were down but fowl and turkeys were 
up. Butter and eggs also showed sub- 
stantial increases. Dry and salt fish were 
considerably lower, but fresh whitefish 
advanced. In Fruits and Vegetables, 
prices for fresh native fruits were some- 
what higher than in August last year. 
Imported fruits were about the same as 
a year ago, but dried fruits and canned 
vegetables were lower. The steep rise 
in potatoes brought the average for fresh 
vegetables slightly above the level of a 
year ago when prices were beginning to 
fall steeply. In textiles, cotton, jute, and 
flax recovered slightly for the month, but 
all lines were about 40 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Hides, leather, and 
boots continued to decline. In metals, 
iron goods showed little change but there 
were slight decreases among the other 
metals. In fuel and lighting, gasoline 
and coal oil were down. In building 
materials, lumber continued to decline 
and there were also further declines in 
paints and miscellaneous materials. 
Some lines of wooden furniture were 
down steeply. In drugs and chemicals 
decreases in glycerine and copperas were 
offset by increases in bleaching powder 
and caustic soda. In raw furs, mink 
skins again advanced. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
August of over one hundred staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada 
having a population of 10,000 or over. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city. 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
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for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerablé business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lapour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
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when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
cilations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient. to do so would 
buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the chahges by groups 


‘little change. 
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and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


Fresh meats averaged lower from lc. 
to 1/4c. per pound, the decreases being 
fairly uniform throughout the Domi- 
nion. Fresh pork was higher in Ontario 
and British Columbia but lower in the 
other provinces. Salt pork was higher in 
all the provinces except Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. Breakfast bacon was 
upward except in the province of Que- 
bec. Boiled ham was little changed. 
In fish fresh halibut was higher in Nova 
Scotia and Quebec but was practically 
unchanged in the other provinces. Lard 
averaged considerably higher in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, and there were lesser 
increases in the other provinces. Eggs 
averaged higher in all the provinces. 
Milk was higher in Amherst, St. John, 
St. Hyacinthe, and Belleville, but de- 
clined at Sherbrooke, London and Na- 
naimo. There was a general advance in 
butter of from 3c. to 4c. per pound 
throughout the Dominion. Cheese was 
shghtly higher. Bread was lower at 
Sherbrooke, Belleville, Toronto, Van- 
couver, and Victoria. Soda _ biscuits 
averaged slightly lower. Flour showed 
Rice and tapioca again 
were slightly lower. Potatoes were high- 
er in price owing to the unusually hot and 
dry weather. In some cities old potatoes 
were still on the market at low levels. 
Dried fruits averaged slightly lower. 
Jams and canned fruits showed some 
tendency downward. Corn syrup and 
honey were lower. Sugar also declined. 
Cream of tartar was lower in several of 
the cities. — 


Anthracite coal was higher at St. 
John’s and Hull, Quebec, andin Ottawa, 
Brantford and Stratford, Ontario, but 
was lower in Port Arthur, Ontario, and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Bituminous coal 
was down at Three Rivers, P.Q., Port 
Arthur, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Prince 
Albert, 
Fernie and Trail, B.C., but was higher 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. and Calgary, 


Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and ° 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF , 
THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
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Commodities. tity |1900*/1905*) 1910] 1911] 1912] 1913 | Aug., | Aug., | Aug.,| Aug.,| Aug., | Aug., | Aug., | July, | Aug _ 
1914 |1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1921 
SOE ih | eee re (ee eNO | 
c. Cc. Cc. C. c. c. ¢. c. C. Cc. C. c. @, C. c 

Beef, sirloin, steak...... 2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4) 37.6] 39.8] 41.6) 44.4] 49.8 | 48.8 | 52.6 | 62.6 | 78.6 | 78.4 | 83.0 | 70.2 | 67.4 
Beef, shoulder, roast....| 2 | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0) 29.6] 34.4 | 33.4 | 34.2 | 43.4 | 57.2 | 53.2 | 53.4 | 40.6 | 37.8 
Veal, roast forequarters..| 1“ | 10.0| 11.3] 12.8] 14.0) 14.4) 15.7| 17.6 | 17.6 | 19.1 | 23.0 | 28.3 | 26.6 | 28.2 | 22.0 | 21.0 
Mutton, roast, hinda’r..| 1“ | 11.8] 12.2) 16.8} 18.0] 17.8} 19.1] 21.3 | 21.2 | 23.8 | 28.3 | 37.4 37.0 | 86.9 | 30.3 | 28.9 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1 ‘‘ | 12.2} 13.1) 18.0) 17.8] 17.5) 19.5) 20.9 | 19.4 | 22.7 | 30 37.9 | 42.2 | 41.6 | 32.9 | 33.2 
Pork,salt, mess........ 2‘* | 21.8} 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 33.2) 35.2) 37.2 | 35.6 | 38.8 | 5a 70.2. | 76.2 |. 74.2.1 57.84 604 
Bacon, breakfast....... bi 15.4] 17.8} 24.5] 23.8) 22.5) 24.7) 25.7 | 25.6 | 29.2 | 40 51.2 | 58.1 | 57.9 | 48.0 | 48.3 
Lard, pure leaf......... 2 | 26.2! 28.2) 40.6) 36.0) 35.6] 38.4) 37.6 | 36.0 | 40.4 | 62 73.6 | 85.8 | 76.0 | 43.2 | 45.2 


Eggs, fresh............ 1doz.| 25.7] 30.0} 33.3) 32.6] 34.3] 83.7) 29.5 | 26.5 | 33.3 °53.6 | 57.6.| 64.5 | 38.2 | 42 
Eggs, storage.......... 1“ | 20.2} 23.4} 28.4) 27.9) 31.2) 28.1) 24.3 | 25.7 | 29.7 51.0 | 538.5 | 56.3 | 35.1 | 3 
BAYS. eas ee ad sea ects 6 qts.| 36.6} 39.6) 48.0} 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 52.2 | 50.4 | 51.0 72.0 | 79.8 | 88.2 | 78.6 | 79 


Butter, dairy, solid..... 
Butter, cream’y, prints. . 
Cheese, old............ 


2 Ibs | 44.2) 49.4| 52.0) 53.0] 58.4) 58.0} 53.0 | 58.0 | 62.6 
1“ | 25.5] 27.7) 31 9} 31.5) 31.7) 33.9) 31.9 | 32.2 | 35.6 
1“ | 16.1} 17.6) 18.5) 19.2) 20.1) 20.5] 21.4 | 24.5 | 25.5 


108.4 {121.8 
52.3 | 62.1 | 66.8 
33.4 | 39.7 | 40.8 
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Cheese, new........... 1“ | 14.6] 15.7) 17.5] 17.8) 19.5] 19.1] 19.7] 21.6 | 23.5 20:8 1/87. 3: 1138.9 sh OBO eam 
Bread, plain, white. .... 15“ | 55.5| 58.5| 66.0] 64.5| 60.0] 61.5| 64.5 | 73.5 | 73.5 110.0 |117.0 |118.5 (145.5 |121.5 |121 
Flour, family........... 10 “ | 25.0] 28.0] 38.0] 32.0! 34.0] 32.0] 37.0 | 40.0 | 40.3 | 69.0 | 67.0 | 67.0 | 84.0 | 63.0 | 64 
Rolled oats............ 5“ | 18.0! 19.5! 21.0] 21.0, 22.0} 22.0] 24.0} 25.5 | 24.0, 31.5 | 40.0 | 38.5 | 44.5 | 30.0 | 30.5 
Rice, good, medium.....| 2 | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 12.0 | 12.0 | 13.4 | 17.2 | 28.8 | 27.4 | 34.0 | 19.8 | 19.2 
Beans, handpicked...... 2“ | 8.6] 9.4] 10.8] 10.4] 11.6) 12.4] 12.2 | 14.6 | 19.4 | 32.6 | 33.6 | 22.6 | 24.4 | 17.0 | 17.0 
Apples, evaporated. .... 1“ | 9.9] 7.7| 11.5} 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 13.5 | 12.0 | 13.1 | 16.0 | 23.3 | 24.5 | 29.5 | 21.3 | 20.7 
Prunes, medium size....| 1‘ | 11.5} 9.6] 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 12.9 | 13.1 | 13.1 | 19.1 | 18.1 | 23.1 | 27.9 | 18.4 | 17.9 
Sugar, granulated...... 4 | 91.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0) 23.6] 24.4 | 31.6 | 38.0 | 40.4 | 44.8 | 48.4 |100.0 | 44.4 | 40.0 
Sugar, yellow........-. 2“ 110.0) 9.8] 10.3: 11.0] 12.0; 11.0] 11.6 | 14.4} 17.4 | 18.6 ; 20.6 | 22.6 | 46.8 ; 21.0 | 19.0 
Tea, black, medium.....|4g“ | 8.2} 8.3} 8.7/ 8.9] 8.8) 8.9] 9.3] 9.6] 9.8 | 12.0] 15.2 | 15.6 | 16.5 | 13.7 | 13.7 
Tea, green, medium.....| 14“ 8.7|- 8.7) 9.1) 9.4] 9.5] 9.3].9.4] 9.4 | 10.3 | 11.6 | 14.5) 14.F) 17.0) 14.9 | 15.4 
Coffee, medium........ ye | 8.6} 8.8] 8.9] 9.2} 9.3) 9.4, 9.5} 9.9] 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.3 | 18.6 | 15.6 | 13.7 | 13.7 
Potatoes: cds deat. 2 pke| 24.1| 28.0] 30.3] 44.6] 46.3) 36.0] 50.3 | 35.3 | 57.7 | 97.3 | 89.7 |110.3 [126.9 | 35.9 | 59.3 
tn ied Prats gi ey ae Ish iy:s BG 8 M PEO BBO Hae 


Vinegar, white wine... 


mm | | | a | ef | | | 








—_—_—$—$—$—— | ——_—$_—_—_. ee eee 


$5 .48/$5.96/$6.95/$7.14/$7.34| $7.84] $7.68] $7.78) $8.63/$11.68)$13.41/$14.43)$16. 42,310.96 $11.44 


— | —— | 


All Foods.. ......... 
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c C. C. C. CG. ce c es @ Cr c} te & cs 3 
Starch, laundry........ Dolby |. 2.9) BOF “Sele YS Af) Be 2) BUA SIs Seo) SFOs DE EAT Se GO oh eae ae 
Coal, anthracite. ....... zg ton| 39.5} 45.2} 48.1) 48.8] 51.9] 55.0) 53.4 | 52.3 | 55.0 | 67.7 | 74.9 | 81.3 /110.0 {110.9 [109.1 
Coal, bituminous....... “« | 31.4] 32.3] 35.0] 35.0] 37.5| 38.7| 37.6 | 36.6 | 38.5 | 54.2 | 59.6 | 61.9 | 81.3 | 75.6 | 75.3 
Wood, hard............ * od. | 32.5] 35.3) 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 42.5 | 41.6 | 42.6 | 53.2 | 70.7 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 87.4 | 85.0 
Wood, .coft..07, vsph sc. «2 « « | 99 6] 25.5] 29.4] 30.0] 30.0] 30.6] 31.3 | 30.6 | 30.5 | 39.1 | 51.9 | 57.8 | 64.1 | 62.5 | 61.4 
Coalioilizc.t tua. 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5] 24.4] 23.1] 21.0) 28.7} 23.8 | 28.1 | 23.0 | 25.8 | 28.0 | 29.2 | 88.3 | 38.7 | 32.7 
Fuel and lizhting.. ....)...... $1. 60/$1 .68/$1.76/$1.78/$1.82| $1.91/$1.89 [$1.84 |$1.90 |$2.40 |$2.85 [$3.06 |$3.76 |$3.70 |$3.64 
FROME: obi sates.» staiala artes Y{mo. $2.37|$2.89|$4.05/$4.05/$4.60| $4.75/$4.81 |$4.09 |$4.08 $4.36 |$4.89 |$5.31 |$6.37 |$6.83 | $6.86 
Grand Totals....... $9 .37|10.50]12.79|13.08/13.79|$44 .02|$14.40/$13.74/$14.63/$18. 48)$21.20)$22 86/$25. 60) $21. 53/521. 98 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
Nova Scotian .6. Ms. cea re $5.61|$5.83/$6.82|$6.73/$7.17/$7.29| $7.51/$7.91 |$8.51 |$11.90)/$13.75|$14.73|$16.97| $11. 12)$11.50 
Prince Edward Island......... 4.81} 5.26] 5.81| 5.80] 6.11| 6.34] 6.83 | 6.60 | 7.39 | 10.27) 12.08} 12.83) 15.38) 10.34) 10.37 
New Brunswick.............. 5.38] 5.83| 6.55] 6.84| 7.13] 7.04] 7.59 | 7.69 | 8.58 | 11.51] 13.32] 13.56) 16.25] 11.13) 11.35 
Quenecs.s jaime se sisecd octets 5.15| 5.64] 6.33] 6.46] 6.97/ 6.87] 7.19 | 7.23 | 8.30 } 11.13] 12.50] 13.39) 15.54} 10.42) 11.16 
QMEATIO is co's vstainy so Mores 5.01] 5.60] 6.50] 6.67] 7.25] 7.20] 7.54 | 7.71 | 8.69 | 11.75) 13.50} 14.64) 16.44) 10.74) 11.40 
Manitoba. tics oar. okt sere dae 5.85| 6.19| 7.46] 7.41] 7.88] 7.87| 7.76 | 7.82 | 8.43 | 11.22) 13.02] 18.71) 17.24) 10.89) 11.37 
Saskatchewan... ..........005 6.86] 6.92] 7.86] 8.09} 8 ¥e| 8.25| 8.00 | 8.10 | 8.71 } 11.28] 12.63) 14.61) 16.75) 10.99) 11.29 
ADerta ecru lslac. sic atte'svets 3c 6.02| 6.501 8 00] 8 08| 8.15] 8.33} 7.83 | 7.79 | 8.72 }| 12.01) 13.84) 14.69) 16.31} 10.91) 11.21 
British Columbia. ............ 6.90) 7.74) 8 32| 8.79} 9.03] 9 18] 9.14 | 8.72 | 9.20 ) 12.19) 14.17] 15.07] 17.09) 12.19) 12.33 





*December only. 
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Ontario (Average) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 













































































































































































































































































Burr @ S S Por« Bacon 
is 8 S i = Te ep : - ; 
STC UCase ew Mee ne rue ia tae Malet uname 
ag ad | Ba Q ee as) mR 3 ed ras etise Ho 
3 3 / 3S oO bo | oo E °o 25 ae oO m 
s 2 sity m a ne dee eb aN Bice tal cetig. 4 tae can gs 
nm = a4 a Oo 
n oP) SO & A) =] a Ob. Se ee g 8 as ae 
q ao) 2 3 a 6 3 ee oe So iow avi sete 
seats et hy a epe ) rk as 2, ot [=* ae 4.2 ad ty 
ae |} ee | 2a) 84) 8 | eh) 5S | 8S) 88/38 28) se) 8s 
B ea ee a ap > s a es os B ea a 
cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. { cents. | cents. { cents. | cents. | cents.| cents. | cents. cent 3. 
33.7 29.5 26.1 18.9 14.5 21.0 28.9 3.7 | 33.2 | 35.3 $9.2 48.3 53.2 
34.8 31.5 27.1 22.3 17.5 16.8 26.2 $2.8) 31.8 | 32.5 27.4 45.4 | 51.4 
35.2 80.2 28 23:3 19.8 21.2 33 36.6) 32.4 34 31.3 49 |e 53 
32.1 3l PDT 19 14.5 11.7 24 Bed 20 8 hi2eo 26.5 43.6 47.1 
30 2778 20.6 as: 14 15 21.5 27 30 28 26.2 42.5 48.3 
40 34 33 26.7 19.8 IS 27.67) 35:7) 18564" | 38 25.8 46.4 | 48.7 
36.5 35 31 25 19.5 19 25 82.5 SY) 35 QS Se leanne ies 60 
30.2 30.2 29.7 19.7 16.5 15 21 29.5! 30 25 25 42.1 44.2 
34.8 30.3 25.8 20.8 16.5 18.0 26.2 | 29.8 | 31.7 | 32.7 28.2 43.6 52.3 
SOND Hl odse 26.6 22.6 ANGIE a Spe | A ess 30 S120) 1846010 30 30 47 50 
42.1 32.4 30 22.1 18 16.3 27.1 31 31.6 34 27.8 48.3 51 
31.6 27.38 26 19.3 15 18 25 31.6 | 30.6 | 31.6 23.8 48.2 | 53.1 
30 30 20.5 19 16.5 16.5 22.5 25 30 30 31.2 55 55.5 
29.9 30.0 28.8 18.3 14.0 15.3 24.6 | 30.0) 26.1 | 27.0 24.5 44 4 48.6 
27.7 28.9 24.1 19.3 1272 16.1 259 129.65) 2391 124.3 26.1 40.5 43.6 
33.1 32.4 31.8 21.3 13.8 19 27.2} 29.3 | 24.6 | 27.9 24.6 47.5 56 
BoL0| OU Sa) 20.0 14.7 17.5 AST N20 00! 28.0 eee 25 43.3} 46.6 
30.8 31.2 30 19 15.9 nL? PT Cols gOAS as eli Page: 27 25 25/2, 44.3 50 
20.6 23.8 2112 A GT pele 11.8 20 25 19.3 19 19 co eee 
29.3 31.8 81 18.3 1%.5 13i.5 21.8} 82.5 | 25.8 | 25.8 24.3 50 50 
30 30 380 15 13 LO Sa A Ake ais Bec 30 30 22.5 Boia eee 
34.4 31.9 oi 2 16.9 122 11.8 30 39.2 | 1831, | 34.4 27.1 48.4 51.3 
29.8 29.4 26.3 19.5 1247 20/5 28.6 30 23829) 2800 26.9 40.6 43 
$5.7 30.9 26.4 19.6 14.6 23.7 29.5 | 34.7 | 35.2 | 37.5 31.9 45.0 | 49.4 
34.8 32.3 28.5 22.8 14.9 21 iid aon On to een oka DG 3 47 52.8 
85 33.5 | 28.1 20.8 14.5 19.3 27.09 | 88.0 |01.5 | 31.5 29.5 47.6 51.6 
Bp aes} 26.4 24.8 18.4 11.6 13.3 22.4 | 27.4 | 28.8 | 32.5 QT e 42.5 45.8 
30 25 28 1a) eo, 12 28.0 25 30 29 27.8 23 46.4 47 
By fee | 33.9 24.2 18.3 11.4 22.3 28.7 36 34 34.6 28 46 51.6 
34.3 28.5 23 175 12.4 23.6 25 29 80 82.4) 28.6 45.6 50 
36.5 29.7 27.2 16.5 14.5 Pal bay | 29.2 | 86.7 | 38.3 43 36.5 47.2 52.9 
41.5 35.8 33.1 23.7 14.3 29.2 86.2 41 40 42 40 41.1 46.4 
34.8 30.8 25.7 20 Liss 24.5 3/7.5'| 88.2 | 38.3 | 39.8 ol 39.1 43.7 
30.3 30.8 26.2 19.4 15 2 23.6 28.1 | 35°9 |.37.4 | 41.1 37.5 42 46.4 
37.4 32.1 26.9 | 20.1 14.4 22.2 81.8 38 40.7 | 48 40 43.4 47.5 
38 32.6 28.6 20.2 ope 26 29.6 | 36.6 38 4] 40 37.6 40.¢ 
36.2 39 26.4 20 Lidia O20) 8 30 37.5 | 33.8 37 25 41.8 |, 44 
33 29.8 PENS) 20.4 16.6 25.9 3.6 | 36.6, |°32.8 | 35.2 30 40.2 43.4 
36.3 |. 30.8 25.6 20.5 16.2 25 25 32.5 | 89.3 | 41.5 42 43.5 48.4 
33.9 | 29.3 24.2 LO, 14.1 22.5 | 28.1 | 36.6 | 30.8 | 36.1 23.7 41.5 49.7 
38.3 33.9 28.3 21 Hby74 25 30 41.2 | 39.2 | 42.2 26.2 47 49. 
34.5 31.9 24.7 1713 14 22 24.2 | 35.2 | 38.6 41 29 45 49.9 
33.9 | 30:.61|,..22.9 14.9 14.1 24.9 27 31.4 | 37.6 | 38.1 26 45.4 49.7 
34.6 31.1 Pah | 20.3 13.9 | 29.3 30 37.2 | 34.4 | 39.6 28.7 47.4 50 
32 28 WZ600)| 12288 L3 25.5 25 38.5 | 31.6 | 31.6 26 45.5 55 
37, 04f toe 27.2 21.7 16.3 ZOMO Al seniors S10] 8OL0 [F805 29.5 44.7 ays 
D002 | oA L2 25.5 18.5 12.5 26.3 31 36.6 85 | 36.6 30 50.8 53. 
37 31.2 Ba hive 21/1 16.5 24.1 40 43.7 40 | 43.7 41.2 56 64.9 
36.5 28.5 26.7 19.7 15.9 27.4 36.2 40 Dont IPoto. 84.5 49.7 55.4 
30.7 24.0 23.7 18.1 11.7 18.9 29.9 | 33.3 | 30.4 | 35.8 | 33.3 55.0 58.4 
82 23.8 24 13.5 11 18.6 | 28:8 | 38.2) |° 33.1 1739.7 37.3 51.6 56.7 
29.4 24.1 23.4 22.6 12.4 19.1 30.7 | 88.3 | 27.6 | 31.9 29.3 58.3 60 
30.7 24.0! 21.8 15.2 12.3 21.3 31.7 | 35.7 { 31.7 | 34.9 30.5 58.2 63.44 
33.1 24.1 | 99.6 14.7 11.8 23 33.1 | 34:8 ,|.35.1 |. 39.3 37 56 56 
25 20 | 20 15 10 15 80 | 35 | 27.5 | 30 30 | 63.7] 66.7 
382 24.5 22 14.7 9.3 18.8 30 33.6 29 85.4 | ~ 25 53 .6 61.5 
32.5 27.5 22.4 16.5 18 28.4 33.5 | 39.3 35 35 30 59.5 68.5 
30.0 23.6 20.4 13.6 10.5 17.4 29.1 | 33.4 | 31.7 | 36.5 29.0%) 55.3 59.6% 
30 25 20 15 10 18 30 35 30 35 30 60 60. | 
30.6 21.9 23.1 13:2 10.5 18.6 SOM aon) (ones ull ode 30.7 55.6 58.9 
29.1 21.4 19RD. 4 9.1 15.8 27356 120270 '82.5.) 38.3 30 51.5 57.5 ; 
30.3 26 19.3 13.8 125 Tipe 29.3 35 28.7 35 28 54.2 62.5 | 
35.2 29.5 26.6 | 19.2 15.6 25.6 33.5 | 36.6 39.1) 41.8 33.9 54.6 62.5 
34 29.3 28 20 14.2 23.3 SO BD, 45 45 30 50 60 
33:7 26.2 26.2 ied: 12 28 By iy 40 38.7 | 38.2 35 55 65 
35 30 22 18 15 20 30 32 35 - 40 28.3 60 65 
35 30 25 22 16.5 25 30 30 40 40 34.7 50.8 63.4 
35.2 28.3 25,2 14.9 14.4 24.6 32.7 | 37.9 | 40.6 | 45.2 33.5 56 60.6 
32.6 23.7 23.8 15.2 Chin 24°76 31 35.1} 34.1 | 38.8 31.2 50.7 53. 
SOAK nol iT 29 Pei | 19.2 31,7 34.2 40 36.7 | 43.3 30 59.1 62.7 
39 35 33.5 25 20.7 27.9 40 42.5 | 42.5 44 43.3 55 67.5 
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ae Hd | 8&4 ae | 2 a Ba a 20 a} g a gd g-5 ae ate 
So em eroe sie a ee | ae | ee cam iS 3 Soe ec Vee thee 
Seti | Sa we a. | oo Pane) ao nae res ae ay as ao oO =i) 
S2 | $8.) 32 en Gord) Meee | tases a8 go soho a 3D 37 og B, 
gu/@ea\ S2s| 22) ese Ses Sec| ee| =k | 287 82 | £2 | 28) 62 | 33 
~ era B2| SH | pat| Sa8i sak) #a)|] Sa =, ae a O'S, uo 
a-|3*"|38 ee ete tS a°| 3 eu Sais Ki 
cents. { cents. ; cents. ( cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents cents. | cents. cents. cents cents. cents cents 
72.5 6.3 4.4 29.5 14.7 18.8 24.2 13.0 58.1 22.7 22. 51. 34.7 24. 22.6 
Goo eel CLS AM LAO MOO Ook asl cases] (Gos lege ones 16.4 43.1 33.9 23.4 23.5 
ROE WI AGW Be EN URS AiO ey el OS ea MRT hs Ni 20 40 32.9 2548 24 
G2 Rae LS earn Laan OU ODN ecce cron a.| Mewrs.gss |, LO Malet amreeete 12 45 36 22.5 Z22e3 
A BR SY | Gi Lh STO Se eRe Oe ie FOI (ne CS Sikh eres sic 20 47.5 32 27.5 24.1 
FAO) oe ay SBA UR) SY ol anne tia a ae DIB UAC “SiC 5 40 35 19.8 2p 
Gee teh sam Ac ea Ee utcarer a Nac cailex irate Lge lees avian ai|ca i la tan mene Mh eman pletiahocs 15 eh la Diag le 34 21.6 25 
CPN Beats as) en ah SAME MERRIE EN) cones eseaes fier Gy Socew ach ateiter Se layed] Meee neMarores (Mee Qe me Hehe Not Eel oyatec Ney eifay ei is: ayeyisegis 9h SOA eee 23 .4 
GieSaliei Lonswine be sO Oo s Oo cl ce 5) eet. Ve AMPS a hele arcane 17.8 53.1 37.3 26.5 21.6 
Gos ele LONE ae ry hs bMe ee nate Ih or ads co ehotoudteste ls 18 ObG. ale ae ea 27.5 18.5 
Abate NREL Ole wate ed) \ Ne ieee lh. alk se off 1) Ate Sf one cate! « 14.6 55.3 35 28.5 21.4 
GORGE REL RLOOHe OU Wane AC ee oily PAO al Sele ats 20.5 52.5 Sif 26 22.6 
SS MMLI LR ISDE Bam lie step eS pict dept tes polio eaptecasai Liat are te ease ar Mid cotter Men ease AMG) pd baatgy at eed 40 23.8 24 
MASA Lo ate. RRO SO eileen 2... 20.5 48.8 31.3 26.2 221. 
OMA ae LOLUR YY OR LOR Wt its cat O eeke a crey~ WWM ROME INS drebeee Pally oyeenay 10 48 28.5 25 23.5 
OOM Hee LOIS ciao. Scilla DO milittene ewes e, |SVH eRe care lle regeterete Vy Lali Ie yavahsyoy ey oVLiels feta) ohotatie 30 49.2 32.5 25 25 
FF MAA Esse aes VE Seto AONE: eo Olnti Bee saxceps lees rei Melb cesteWe ner cher eam me aeaacal abs veNsyonsivowell tie! iat oete voila eb etel terete 51.4 35 26.6 26 
EGS ipa yok apenas mei Ar capt ea|iiaacindr var fe MRO ins (iene NE wetaaiayss «lal ay-tayayaieilin a cyaveteuers’ |r enatenreh sy ale 45 25 235 24 
PFA Leel eats Me iets a NORA: Ihe cbebecereil Memeevars 01] meme SDA liter eee erst Weta an eutvoren|Pataitsialals cone clajcietenene | o/aae\qieythohe 51.2 33.3 27 19 
PAY the ae SS Vee a LB Fee ea lee ae S| TRIAD Ey = Ie ae in ll Cae UN | aed Pepa 52.5 30 35 21 
Gime Aaa IE LOU Ra Pi seo Lene weet Lame eer ae NT ENT H  UAD SLL AIM Vaas elematay alae oes te [talialter a: atsilat 47.5 40 Par seh 20 
TG COMM AL OMe, MTL Cue WHOM coe wi a foamiets aera twumleg cds. (elmer ulster a go. 16.9 45 29.9 Pees) PALL es, 
FD ANSP A ae Nii ed Le Chia OH sl ncesal eee sal PaNen Le ie MPWAL dene) [revel aire a"| cl anerlatel siete 25 49.4 Dheo 22.5 23.6 
74.8 39.8 16.2 20.4 11.4 
74.9 ZS raliietes osx. 15 
75 SOMITE | y itr Popa i en oe 
734 31 11.3 21 
TUN Vek aceite Heo ha ope Oe at a ace) Obese che uti en ls ice Paks 
Ta PLOVER bOI Immo atest stars 
ETN ae nec Kae tier, NIRA euler bo 
VOcaasodh LOM Wi a Ompatae | oO) ue i! e's 
DMN ees Sees ye OMENS sae ‘3 5) grees. 'c 
COsoti Pen Sop may, MOM SOE) alae Gate. « 
NOMS gO ah | eratehe Sheilehl etessicderes oi ee 
75.3 
74.2 
TN OR ee Se bem See Pie, cil fas 2o aan Akt aeageae 
GOL OHA Rachie et owsts sonal Pe camera ye Ts 2.20 IR pee oe 
PRE ed wet Dae a) (eat Rae et a 
72 
76.2 
(bY 
76.6 
OCT RSN SAE ies Bec ts iets Sek 
PADS RSS. x SS RL I Ai | aOR oes nee Fe ae 
70.6 
TRA a rccretkees Bites aictele SP eles Steve 
SAP Soe oeea lett oheyes tele aid te Ol tl states ol adele 
Soule eer lpacatetete reise) lhsrisad dab adinsiolin sae Tae 
TU | ais siete a a A UA Ae | eee Aa a ph Rr (kg eae on 
UH ee oe ee talib AGRE | ae lal eee 
SR ACR ah lV eveceteon et oe | Cevctane avs! | fllevayraln tava faraveh ayia atifbare a tanita olf ltmaerovreveds 
ee Ui 1D. Sb tect os DELO. {eles ct. 
71.9 
68.3 
CeO ler Aa 6 SEI EAe Ns ie ob. ste ON geen 
COR Stale Lots Oualic et -Relehsysiliag ee GeO [pty ananstatl > 


| | | 
= + en 


15.6 
20 
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Se CHEESE pad 
mR in vd 
S be : 4 bs es i 2 3 
a ™ Pe s & & me =i 3S a © 
£2 | s08 = 3 2 “a a 2 
Locauiry 35 vl A Be a S g s s = ‘3 
OE Rem oo ec ie MC ray ae en 
avs. woe 5 ie Pal he Re a e Fesies 
pee | Sea) a) | ge | ee | BEER We ie ee ae 
fe O = a a 'S =) 5 z ea] D 
soul Tc of loental pete.” oma” | jeenta( eents ]\ Gente Renta | eentac  wantal [Teentaal aoe 
Dominion Average....| 42.4 39.7 13.2 37.4 38.2 45.3 30.0 35.9 31.7 8.1 19.7 
Nova Scotia (Average)....| 44.9 42.0 13.6 40.7 35.5 45.6 32.1 $2.2 31.6 8.9 19.1 
eR dneviciia by ete Lock Me 50.3 | 46.8 17 DW he 49 81%. 4) 83: BIN 84 4 9.3 | 19.5 
2-New Glasgow........... 39.6 85 13 84.5 83.2 43 383 83 30.5 9.3 19.6 
B-Ammhersty Hoe eis Nay ey: 44.3 4] LZ TAA a Rea 30.6 45 SRI MMAR LEM 29.8 9.3 18.7 
OES CNN Chae Narn Niel Rit 46.5 45 1 ea 82.2 44.6 29 32.5 32 8 18 
STO ue RL MR ate SONGHO I A i 12 40 40 46.4 35 30 31.6 8.7 19.5 
6-P.E.1I.—Charlottetown..| 32.3 30 10-12 Bs 35.6 42.4 35 oLi2 31 9.3 20.3 
New Brunswick (Average)| 42.4 42.4 13.0 33.5 35.5 45.7 33.5 35.0 28.9 $.2 19.8 
WA=WLONETON YY. 2s Bate Eee 42 38.5 TS= 150 oh eee 389 45.6 BO ENN wimiceloot 30.8 8.7 19.5 
STL Folel annals ena Se 47.2 45.3 14 36.6 40.4 47.9 28.5 30 Sahu 9.3 211 
O—Hredericton..c. 20.20). 6 45 43.3 14 35 41.6 44.1 30.4 40 29.8 9.3 19.5 
LOSBaGhurst meee ies elon: Ay DORA MO En eG 10 99 30 45 SOMA band 94 9.3 19 
Quebec (Average)........ 43.3 41.0 11.3 42.0 42.9 44.8 27.8 35.0 30.4 7.2 19.9 
1i-Quebec) hee ae ee 45.7 42.3 12-14 35.7 43 43.9 DING) 39.1 30.7 8.5 19.7 
12=Three Riversiat. fo 0. atk 41.3 39.6 12 br ASD ET et aye i 45 28.7 40.7 2919 7 91 
13-Sherbrooke............% CICA) SOND A CTE Ne eae Mi ge i Nephi 46.9 30.8 88.3 31.3 Rue 90.8 
AE SOLEL ANE Mee ishits eee, siege Oe ll pearl DQ idiwiiltan citeeaitee: Gel ae 44 25 25 30 6 19 
15-St. Hyacinthe :).......: SOM Tek ee eek. Oe Cau ees, 2's Na Aon 25.3 36.5 29 6.7 18 
16-96; JOHN A). 2a vhs hl eee 47.7 42.5 11 AQ Maal itt Pie 47.5 ae 37.5 30.5 Tis 18.5 
17-Thetford Mines......... 41.7 40 UNAS ED TRG ROY ine AOA Wirt 28 97.5 7.3 21.7 
18-Montrealy. Vo el ee 48.1 43.1 13 43.9 43 2 45.2 ainulng 39 31.6 CT aot 
jRCSSTS EEUU LAN 2 Loe SORBED i me 43.4 38.6 11 40 42.5 44.6 25.8 BOLO 30.3 6.7 19.1 
Onrario (Average)........ 40.7 39.1 12.8 39.5 40.5 45.2 27.8 37.8 31.7 itatt 20.0. 
20-Ottanwa oc. oak ae ate e 44 41.8 il 39.6 40 46.1 26 40.5 32.1 7-3 90.3 
21 Brockvilles). ieee AQT pee Reale ene 9 SVE Oy leon oRee END 25.8 8725 32.8 77 19.6 
De WIN SAPO. Ae bikie estes 38.7 36.7 10 33 35 45.3 95 35 29 6.7 18/7 
23-Belleville......... ooo 34 30 LUE Poe ened Risen ei 47.2 25 35 29 5.9 20 
2a-Peterporougnue my he mil OSG Oui iel Ue te 11 40 38 6 Aa A al. (9789 35 99.5 8 20.5 
PST UL TEN A I AN HA SD ey 36 35 a13.3 36.6 38 46.2 26.1 37 Sod TG 1.3 20.8 
2OmTOrODLO, Hus bce see ee 45.7 43.4 a13.3 aieD 39.2 45.3 27.9 39.3 31.2 6.7 19.8 
27-Niagara Falls........... | 47.3 41.5 DN UME atte 43.2 47.2 27.9 43.4 | 32.9 8 20 
28-90 COUNATINES ieee eh ial “AG AM ul hcp iy 14 46 45.6 46.3 26.4 41 31.8 8.7 18.1 
PO TEATACOM cir petsaie sissies 44.4 Sideees 14 41.5 43.1 44.8 25 38.1 Sol 6.7 20 
SO0-—Brantrordye eu ee 41 40.2 12 43 42.4 43.5 DANG 44 33 8 19.4 
DEON oc vie siete ones oot 37.4 37 a12.5 36.6 41 44.7 27 36.3 27.7 8 19.3 
S972 Briel] cH UY hea LE Racer Wie aes Man a a12.5 38 39.6 44.1 99.5 40 30 8 20.4 
OOTMUVOHENER! .iisatie wee ee We GWee il Mia a eae 12.5 40.6 A1.2 44.7 30 35 31.8 8 19 8 
34-Woodstock............. 35.2 35 OE We pee 1 36.3 42.9 26.5 42.5 29.7 8 19.7 
GOO AULOLG) Wilt ihe ora e -ieipil ROSES SF SAM CT at al1.8 40 40.2 43.6 30.6 35.6 32.8 8" 21 
Ber LONGO: +). koe. Vie 38.5 36 ii 40 41 ‘44.1 26.5 43.8 S207 8 19.8 
Be poU- PUN OMAR EN sytic/s ie. SOM VIR ete Nias a11.5 39 43.5 43.6 As 39.2 30.8 8 20 
DS HOA aM. Lilacs wa Wess 27.9 25 16 40 40 44.6 Zi 40 Bond 8 on 
BOS Wandsorelekiepe cee os 41.3 37.6 16-20 44 48 45.9 29.1 40 33 8 19.7 
49-Owen Sound.:.......... BE SOM sO, 12 42 41 42.1 23.4 30.0 28.7 0.8 19 
41-Cobalt....... te ieeenee 52.5 45 Tape sluean ee 2 boy ee 45.9 | 28.6 34 35 7.4 20 
42-Sault Ste. Marie......... 48.2 43.8 14 36 32.5 45 \29 30 31.6 tke 20.5 
AS—Port Arthur, j.05\..0+ 51+ 5 50.7 50 14.3 AO a A Mle walle Uae 48. OLe6 ORD 35 8.3 20 
44-Fort William............ 50 al 47.1 RSE SGM Ae a RGR AE ety 47.3 30.2 SONOMA EROS ed 8.3 21.5 
Manitoba (Average)...... 37.5 BBS ihre td rial eda fds’ a iar 35.1 PPR TUN PAMBLALES rs 37.0 GA 2a att Dela 21.2 
AS WAIDNIDER 6 ts iene locieet 39.9 37.6 13 Soul 33.7 46.5 30.7 39 3313 8 22.4 
AG-Brandon jedi ve ese e |) BS SUS Mlle. te VORS SE Malay 36.5 AG QE Ae RN ey 35 BO, ble wah ie 20 
Saskatchewan (Average).| 36.7 32.9 15.1 31.2 31.7 Y RGY CAVE Pramas a 35.6 34.4 8.2 18.0 
AT Regina os Hn Gens te eek 38.5 30.7 LD ew exon 30.9 AD sia te Mgads oh 35 32.6 8 16.2 
48-Prince Albert........... 36 85 a12.5 35 35 AS yy AN a 2 40 35 8 18.5 
490-Saskatoon. .. scsi. sa. 0 a AMAT eh AN, 28.7 30.9 AL LSM Cutan we Sa 35 10 17:3 
50—Moose Jaw............. SSO Man eae 16 30 30 41.7 Os DR eM Bie 35 6.8 20 
Alberta (Average)........ 41.4 38.0 13.3 27.5 31.6 43.1 29.6 33.5 31.4 7.9 20.1 
51—Medicine Hat........... SOMME oe 15 25 26.7 AO planer 35 34.1 (aS te20E3 
o2-Kdmonton.. .s.¢....56. 40 389 | al11.1i 30 84.9 44.1 30 30 29 8 19.9 
DOAOAIATV i Kame ek lates & 44.2 40 13 30 33 42.3 275 38.8 3240 8.4 20.6 
54-Lethbridge.............. 44.5 35 14 25% 31.9 44.1 OL y2 30 30 8 . 19.4 
British ColumbiaAverage| .51.0 43.7 15.6 37.7 42.2 48.7 35.6 34.4 33.0 9.5 19.5 
Do Wernienn same weet 60 50 20 Be BU ah 45 SLC! wie eet ahs 32.5 10 19 
DOSNEON ksi at esi Ue Done 45 LOM NA Rew 40 50 Sees) 35 35 10 19.5 
AGN ETN UO Ag 56.2 45 AS Wt AIR ie ee 35 43.3 O24e 30 30 9.3 16.5 
58-New Westminster....... 44.1 35 1 WG IES ei Be to 45 49.1 28.6 35 34 8.9 20 
59-Vancouver.............. 50 47 UL E Ne & 43.1 48.4 31.6 385.1 Soa 7.4 19.2 
GO=Victoria bl eyeN he: 47 40 a12.5 GONE, atta eee 0250 28.3 35.4 29.5 8.9 22.5 
Gi—Nanaimont Neuen kes AS Gee eg Oe LO SOAS la gaia 45 47.9 45 45 35 SOM ud MR ae 
2-Prince Rupert.........., ABOU [Rt Mewes 20 40 45 47.9 45 35 35 125 20 




























































































a Price per single quart higher. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1921—(Continued) 
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FLour : oe Rice Cannep VEGETABLES 
: 2 = i : : 
2 - bars ; & n Fos 
Se eee ec A | ere whee af 8 
ge | ae d g z ea = & ‘a7 - a8 5 
Da Koh ne nQ 3 3 pt) OD ty 3S & 
a3 8 s | < B 3 Ps A. of a : 
BS Py. co) ey a Ais a a 5 ris 25 £3 a 
we SAN ro q al So ie > o Die Po 2 ou 
Be alee S| tes E fe 2 S a 28 as | 42 : 
4 ° =” n= a “N 
lee a Seon ik ut a al I LN ee 
cents. | cents. ; cents. | cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents cents. cents. cents. cents. 
6.8 4 6.1 6.9 10.2 11.6 11.3 9.6 12.7 18.4 18.7 UBT 
7.0 6.8 6.5. 6.1 9.4 10.8 12.5 ; 10.7 10.4 15.7 20.4 19.6 19.3 
7.3 7 7 5.8 10.1 10.6 DINE Mite i eshte naa) toe ah ole 14.8 21.2 20.4 20.1 1 
7 6.8 6.3 6.1 8.5 10.4 1 ha EN IPL Re eee ca 10 14.4 21 19.8 20.9 | 2 
6.8 6.8 6.2 6.1 9.5 11 ue 10 10 20.1 20.5 19.8 LOLS NS 
6.8 6.6 7 7 9 10 13 8 10 15.6 19 18.7 18.4 | 4 
7 6.9 6 oa 10 12 Wits (Pull MSN 11.6 1387 20.4 19.2 17.85 
6.6 6.1 5.9 6.2 8.3 9.3 Reon: Neer hs 12 15.2 19.5 18.7 19 6 
6.8 6.7 6.7 6.8 10.4 11.0 13.1 12.8 11.2 16.3 19.7 19.3 18.8 
6.8 6.7 7.3 8 9.5 15 14.6 12 12 15 20.3 20 20 7 
6.9 6.8 6.8 6.5 12:5 9.5 11.5 15 10 17.6 18.6 18.5 1S. dais 
6.9 Und 6.3 6.5 11.5 9.6 13.3 14 ns 7 14.9 19.5 19.5 TS 
GeO hae ette. 6.2 6.3 8 10 13 LOS (errs gs eta 17.6 20.3 19 18.8 |10 
6.9 6.6 6.8 8.0 10.1 8.8 12.1 10.7 8.8 14.7 16.5 19.7 16.7 
6.7 6.6 6.4 % 9.4 8 11.2 9.7 9.4 14.4 15.6 18.3 17.4 {11 
7 6.7 6 10 10.2 93 10.7 8 8.5 15.4 17.4 21.9 17). Fi h2 
6.8 6.3 6.8 Vie ME Dey Wes 15 1032 10 14 17.2 19.7 16.1 {13 
6.9 6.5 7 9 10 10 1 Go Mea suneloe alae 8 16 16 21.7 16 {14 
7 6.5 6.7 SHY Bele aA 8.7 11.9 11 9.3 15 16.9 20.3 177) (15 
6.9 G9 9 9 10 10 15 BS Rey nea 15 16.3 PAR 16.5 |16 
7.3 7 7 4 8.3 Se ail eye abet 10 9 16 17.2 20.7 18 |17 
6.9 6.8 6.5 8.2 8.8 TG 10.3 8.2 13.2 16 .'5 a WiFi 16 «(|18 
6.8 6.5 5.8 7 10 12.5 OF Gitte sates ao 7.6 12.9 157 15.2 1543 Vi h9 
6.8 6.3 5.8 6.5 10.4 9.6 11.5 12.2 10.0 12.3 16.9 16.8 16.0 
We 6.9 6.6 7.2 9.8 9.5 10.5 12.3 9.2 10.8 16.8 16 16.1 20 
6.4 5.8 5.3 5.6. 10 9 12.6 NO ora alte aieetses 10.6 16.1 15.9 15.9 |21 
6.8 6.6 Hee! es" POT 9.2 11.8 12 8 DEY 14.9 14.9 14.5 | |22 
7.2 6.3 5.3 5 9.6 7 DELS GIN ea ae 7.5 13.2 16.2 16.7 15. 28 
6.9 6.5 5 6.6 10.5 8.3 9.3 11.6 8 11.9 16.2 157 16.3 \24 
6.4 5.2 5 5 11.4 9.6 14 13.3 8 12.1 16.7 16.8 16 [25 
6.6 6.5 SVE 6.5 9.9 7.8 10.5 10.4 9.7 11 17 sive! 16 |26 
7.2 6.3 6.1 9 10.6 il 12.3 15.1 8.1 14.3 18.5 18.6 17.65 j2¢ 
7.3 6.7 6.3 6.9 10.6 13.3 13.3 15.3 10 13.6 18.2 ste 15.4 |28 
7 6.7 5.6 6.7 9.2 9.6 ila let 10.7 8 10.6 16.7 16.4 15.7 |29 
7.3 6.9 5.9 6.2 12 10 11.6 13.3 6 Tle 17.3 dives 16.4 {30 
widens cate 6.3 6.4 7.2 8.5 8.6 9.1 10.1 9 11.2 17.3 18 16.6 {31 
6.7 6.3 Oi (eg 10.5 10.2 11.2 13.5 8.8 11.4 {ony 16.3 15.3. |32 
6.3 5.4 6.1 6.6 10 8.8 13.6 14 10.1 12.8 17.4 17.3 15.6 |33 
eh: 5.6 5.1 6.4 121 9 12 12.5 11 12 14.4 14.4 14.5 |34 
selnapehons 5.8 6.4 ie 9.3 of Batis etsy a 12.6 10 12.9 LG 16.1 16.1 135 
6.7 6.6 Eu 6.4 10.2 8.4 12.2 11.8 8.3 10.8 15.9 P57 15.6 (36 
6.8 6.3 & a8 1.5 11.2 14 13a 1287 10.5 fig 16.7 16.2 |37 
6.7 5.8 6 6.5 9.6 10 11.5 11.5 10.2 1100 LR 17 16 = [38 
6.8 6.3 6 Thoth 11.6 12.5 11.6 13.7 11.6 14 18.3 18 17.1 |39 
ce ak a 5.4 8.1 7 8.8 12.1 1 10.5 15.5 15.2 15 |40 
RL 6.9 7.6 8 12.1 12.6 10.8 8.5 13.5 17.5 18.5 19.1 17.8 {41 
Gera ea 6.2 6.7 10 10 11.5 TMs 0 Bie 0 17.3 16.7 16.2 |42 
6.9 6.7 5.5 6.7 10.7 8.2 10.1 12.5 10 14.3 19.1 20.5 17.1 |48 
6.7 6.5 5.6 5.9 10.3 THe 11.2 11.2 15 12.5 18.2 ue 16.5. |44 
Cetin nee |e: 5.9 6.6 USL SMeel Were Ses Le 12.5 12.1 9.2 11.8 20.6 19.6 19.2 
6.9 6.6 6.1 6.4 10.7 7 12.4 11.6 9.3 11.4 20.8 19.6 18.7 |45 
i ee ee 5.6 6.8 TOM TEP eget 125 12.5 9.1 12,1 20.4 19.6 19.6 |46 
6.4 5.7 6.1 7.4 10.8 9.7 10.2 11.4 9.0 11.3 21.4 20.3 20.0 
Geet A = Bil 6.2 De. 10 1205 9 8.1 10.5 20.5 19.4 19 |47 
6.4 5.9 6.8 8.7 10: Quah Risen OMe lata Boke SA Red pie eta nats 22.9 21.2 20.1 |48 
6.7 6.3 7.4 7 10.2 11.5 8 13.7 9.6 11 21.6 21.2 20.7 |49 
6.5 |. 4.8 8.2 io 12.5 Tso) ROR ZR PR ee 10 12.5 20h 19.3 20 |50 
6.4 6.3 5.5 6.1 Seth eceert. oh 10.3 10.0 8.7 10.0 20.8 20.7 19.8 
6.5 6.3 5:3 6.7 10.1 10 10 10 10 8.5 20.4 YATE A 19.3 |61 
6.3 6.3 5.4 5 SUSE Lila sigtatene afd 9 9.6 7.4 10 20.9 20.6 20.5 152 
GXSy Ul eeee ee. 5.6 6.4 POSING. Cua sie o) Section 10 10.3 8.7 11 22 20.9 20.2 152 
Re ae rh 6.3 DEO 6.4 Diss sole ukilase ewes 12 10 8.3 10.5 19.7 19.3 19.2 |54 
6.6 6.4 6.2 7.8 10.4 8.8 8.4 9.5 8.1 10.0 20.0 20.2 20.2 
GeO) [5 Sao: 7 9 12.5 Sith, ASG hes 1 ERE hs ica hhh 10.8 DAR 21.7 21.7 {55 
7.3 Wald Va eteasioen 5.1 7.2 DOOM I CaN ane tas sealed aD Pie7 10 13.5 20 20.2 20 8 |56 
POU Re ta oi er 4.8 6.4 Qi Te Se rhe om: ee: 8 bSJoil fel all he eaepis sere 10 20 20 20 =|57 
6.9 6.5 5.7 Hail Qu Spe se sees Re Le ean 8 6.2 8.9 19.8 20.2 19.4 |58 
6.5 6.4 6.3 7.4 9.6 8.3 7.3 8.7 8.7 9.4 19.5 19.4 18.8 |59 
6.3 6.3 6.6 8.4 10 TOW pal ae. scree 8.6 7.3 8.2 19 20.4 20 160 
Gua: ck Sab ye 6.2 9 LOPS emp 10 OREM kane aera 9.4 20 20 20.8 |61 
(eC) itl eer na ee 8.2 8 TO Aes beats arene COE: Fe cok hotel ee on 10 20 20 20.8 (62 
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a Add pctatoes. 





















































5 = PoraTors APPLES 
= iS = os a: 
: Pra ie al ae ye Bt a OMe ag 
Re x 8 = wd S 78 
Locautry EB &. ca ee c go a 3 
& er as} i) 2 3h a a=] 
24 ee ese ye eae Ta eee 
SE ‘ao Rm En Lo aes 
Be) lee See eee eae 
cents. cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average... ......... 8.5 8.2 1.778 | 56.8 2.9 34.5 20.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 8.7 99 TSO0 i) pen Ou: | arcane 40.8 19.2 
d-nydany. 00% Sey home 9.9 10.5 AIS ahiaGol 4a | ee ee 33 21.4 
2-New-Glasgow (a)................ 7.9 10.3 1.03 CPU Ri hades: 4 VaRDO A MA aN 18.6 
So AuBhersty oe. ecm Neg | TE 9.5 aQ5 OLR. onemey at 50 18.6 
pa LE 5 LD GEN ALI REF OR OO 10.6 9.2 1.65 POA LS Mier Aa 50 19.1 
GCL [BRAND ART Ed GO TaN RYO ee: lit 4.0 10 a1.05 a19.5 40 30 18.5 
6-P.E.I—Charlottetown...........] 9.1 9.7 a90 Ge eee aN oes oie 19.2 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.1 9.1 TNS) RAE tt ote Al aa cae | 19.2 
(Moncton eee oO) ite 5 ae 10.1 9 OY.46 P28) ee a a sk 19 
Oy ALE 711 A RIN age A ane 10.6 Ei LE vel eee er ae | DOr | ae ae Ne eee pele & 19.2 
Celieaerichon jit Ml Ur oe 8.2 8.8 a1.18 | 426.6 BO Han ae. ct 18.6 
ay Datuurst Ub) ee 7.6 9.3 a90 SUT A si ea Yl lad 20 
Quebec (Average)................ 8.4 8.9) 2.586 | 59.5 50.6 37.7 22.2 
LieQuonee (he ee mys 9.3 8.8 2.95 POS Te 35 19 
12-Three Rivers. .....262,0..005... 8.6 9.5 2.85 65 50 35 23.3 
Te-herbrookel). OU Was 2 oF 8.1 DSM Shears 73.2 | 67.5 45 19.4 
pA tec: LOR a ae ASS Ai 8.5 9 a.85 om Wifi ame Teas ean a 25 
foun yacintne ss, 6 Nae TAO Ch Aba ne 2.80 68.3 bias ap a's ss Oe I Vee Pc 
AGst. GND Be Uhh ICME one 8 8 2.50 AOU WAS camra ees cM URL 25 
17-Thetford Mines,................. 8 LS la ea edd 86 STURT fe oe Sea 25 
tx Mortreal: 0 Me eee eh 8.6 Vins 8.15 stig 50.4 31.6 19.8 
Pena ote, ky Se eee RRR ie 8.8 10 3.00 70 oO 29.3 21.2 
Ontario(Average)................. 8.7 8.3 1.698 | 68.6 36.7 29.5 19.7 
AOULA WA. 15 Peet isc eee 8.9 9 3.00 70.4 34.2 82.5 22.2 
Bie Drociville, | Us ens ae 7.6 A anil hie jest ee 76 40 25 20 
Rep IBEALON ot fT Me ON mR 8.8 Coach Danes es a ee 61 28.3 22.5 ib are 
Pe COCNEVIG) Eke huh 8 6.6 2.50 1B: 25 20K7 20 
eer ererpordugh wi. ke Eee 8.8 Sab Sel soeeene. 62.7 25 20 19 
BO OPI a) yam Nee ate ame Aten 7.9 DON Bl eee aes 62.3 28.7 Doty dente 5.8 
PORN: hyve) oo ate ok cht 8.6 77 3.25 72.7 40 B21 17.5 
wiaNiacara, Ralls ahs ge eeekn | Ua 11.3 Oe] MA ose 75.7 63.3 26r i) al eka ees 
Zo-ot. Catharines... ..,, 20300 8 9.1 SiG ialeoneke ee 73.6 37.5 By. Wil kate 
PM eA 8 FOOT EE a) Ra ie ea le AIR 9 8.1 69.6 50 , ae 18 
pe -ptantiotde fy te Be ere § 7 Dy WBE pepe ted 65.4 DD al icie ae ce 20 
SHC De Miete Mi inincoe the Oedliee, OP use iam 8.4 O Sal sales ecient 78.3 d2c0 28.7 28 
SaTARUeIDN. Wai, Wee Lk eh A ee 9.5 DS Aisa chore eters 80 Seo 25 wep 
33-Kitchener........ Ure ea be ee cae 7.5 8 al.25 82.1 RE Saeed hs 12.5 
SA =WoOdstock WiMnil se. (lls el WAS ee 8 AG Mineman tae 74.1 24.5 19.3 17.5 
PTR ROTA Wooly, I eer eee ye) 8.6 ~ 6.4 a1 .00 TOWshal sens eet Deny 20 
fags ESV GS call AN ale ae cn A A 8.6 9.4 a2.00 67 39 35.6 13 
Pierce rnomng ai ey ees sete 8.2 OA ON, Ree eee 63.4 | 29.6 OS Gua Wa memsge ee 
CLT SEE A CLA RRR ARO yl AL Beg, 8.3 25 2.25 63.9 40 Dio 30 
eV EOROE/(.- 0 Cnta wise secu he pe we, 10.9 LOND al ies eerste 64.4 51.6 43.3 15 
40-Owen: Sound: sj. \0. cn. bo Ue: 8.4 8.5 aT75 VSS AIT Det. ER lee ation engi ome 
MEACGAle Se ad, hots ete a 9 9.8 a1.10 a20 SED 2745 19.2 
42-SaultSte. Marie................. 9.9 9.6 | a1.00 81.2 50 50 22.5 
hl Wy di, ae eR a 9.2 9.5 a1.16 a27.5 50 40 20 
44-Fort William,..0.....0..00.06.. 9.3 Paes GR en a26.2 40 36.2 PRINT 
Manitoba (Average)............ 9.6 7.0 BS eS Ee Re 21.9 
Ab WiAMDI Der Meili gy ee ie 9.5 5.7 202 7 ASS Mie i Crests Aiea, Maen Fa 22 
AG Brangon we ay ee ee oso 9.7 8.3 | a1.35 vidatiat His ee ne ay ha! Ri 21.7 
Saskathewan (Average).......... 8.4 9.0 Bh AO0 A828 i eek A, oe gem 2 22.2 
Mila CAIAN ulate Rie occa ranviren) Welt ey 8.3 2.35 CSSD | Rents PS Es Ss 18 
ASE rince Alberteiy a. cenet i ee 9.4 11 a1.15 40 Toupee my es WE 
AOR SASKATOON yc eae nile ae eH 9.1 8 GOS Wade Mat Male acd ocbeota We & 23 9 
DO- NM Goserd ayy lor nee teen iy Leth 7.3 8.5 | a1.50 CA HA MUR OO Ri Pe a 25 
Alberta (Average). ...........0005. 8.1 7.4 BOB itt eck al ee ED om 23.2 
ol Medicine Hatin, oF is. pve en ae 8.8 G22 Bist Me die stat Bae cree Oe eRe 26.7 
Oz -Hdmontomre yo! enc. bos oe heeie ce ee 7.8 a90 60 . 75 65 21.3 
Eo a at ON Ae ye I Seay Seg Seay ties WO Rab cca cl 3340 
DAS POC LUTIdeey ae howe eh aN ae 8 7 Zieh calc ee lies = MUM A aL Aaa pe Pe 22.5 
British Columbia (Average).... lik 5.2 1188.1 445.0 || dew ct, oe 21.4 
ODE Mere oun rau nore se lae tect pi BOM iiee. VR aR BA ec ii ; 
DOS NCISOT CH EM aed Vader Brin DSM AP Bo 02) re Ta fam RRO es ee 
SETA We I eM Hac A etatia Aig es ee lak ONE 7 Maas Rs Atay Maa a ny oe 
58-New Westminster............... TEM eS TER alla a ee ei Mile ds ea Re ae 
DUE VanecuVertie tis car che sel. teat TR i EO a ah A 8 BeOS mee UY dea oe 
CO-VICKORIAY A cee ue ee aed bi Me us 0.8 gly eeea sa geeOd OBO Bl lade. Oia ee sc 
Gl Nanalinogs sata se hse en ke 158) | oe Ye ae, OO a iis” alge SRN mea ig! 
O2ePrince Rupertiy: onc ce eek 45 A 3. OW. Me PERE OCs: Meet ML aoe a Ed aes 








size, per lb. 


Prunes, medium 













o> 
Ze 
bee?) ze 
| 
o 2 roy 
ae = 
ge 4g 
23 | £ 
pee 
cents. cents 
32. 26.4 
31.8 23.0 
33.9 30 
30.8 30 
Ses 30 
32 30 
30.5 25 
28.2 25 
30.4 28.6 
30 30 
29.8 26.5 
32.5 30 
29.1 28 
30.8 27.7 
31 27.5 
31.2 30 
31.4 28.3 
30 30 
40 30 
25 25 
28.7 32.5 
80.8 27.9 
29 28.5 
31.8 24.0 
oles 26 
30.6 22.5 
30.6 22.6 
82.7 23.5 
30.6 23'.2 
31 25 
30.5 22.4 
34.7 Bat 
32.3 24.3 
30R2 22.2 
B20 PAL tf 
31.8 22.1 
32.2 23.1 
33 23.3 
31.8 25 
31.7 23 
30 24 
32.6 23:.7 
32.5 24.8 
35 23.8 
27.2 20 
33 30 
33.9 25 
$1.2 26.2 
8250 25.3 
33.2 26.5 
31.4 26 
39d 27 
33.4 31.9 
31 26.4 
325 31.2 
35 40 
35 30 
34.7 27.6 
35 31.2 
32.8 23.5 
34.9 27.5 
36 28.2 
33.3 26.7 
5 30 
25 
25 1 
274 
26.3 
28.3 
26.7 
25 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1921—(Continued) 





















































































































































JAM Cannep Fruits 3 I SUGAR THA 
é 5 B B 4 a | Hs a 
be a 3 be a a rs a8 3 & ade a sy - 
BEN EBs yee | saad ee mee | eens pepe ge | BA 
See Bet Aaa a ; toy OE a7 Sem, oe 2 go as psi ts Ca 
Pid ae ep pte’ NA a) a O35 3 Bote) oo Ap 3a o 2 5 a os 
bo | ES | C. a 2 a BS Sls)! tee ea) Ns eee as q- | Ae 
wow | om So, " ps SH et no A moaes re ae ard Aen Gah 
A ed ek Sh aes eal q fy | as So | ee SS ee | eee) ge) 8a 
£ Bont qm gs aS = Se 5m Bo Soo| Be Ba als 2,2 > EO 
wD a es a Ay = OD a) CS A faa) aa) O o 
$ cents cents cents $ cents censt cents cents. cents. cents. 
1.076 6 28. 1.018 | 61.2 1.567 | 10.0 9.5 5 56.2 62.3 60 
1.076 1.062 70.0 Fihtncc. 9.8 9.3 48.6 55.7 CUT heel ea 
1.16 1 98) ah) Tae Aen oe 10.6 10.1 47 59.1 G0. ct ee 1 
1.10 1.08 SOM PRE ee 10 9.4 50.2 54.6 BO ie ites Gh ated 2 
95 95 CO La eee 9.6 9.2 47.5 G50 de. 8 tak eee 3 
1.04 1.00 75 1.50 9.2 8.5 51 55 vf (peed ke 4 
1.13 1.00 She aes BAO. 8 9.2 47.5 Re Vi a en Le ae 5 
1.35 1.00 75 1.00 9.1 8.5 44.6 Ley ail Cla Wah OS PR 6 
1.157 1.0453) 65.8 BPR... 9.7 9.1 52.9 54.7 70.4 70.0 
1.23 1.20 63 aa 10.1 9.7 55 BR ie oe Mae 4 
.878 845 BOL WSO ru 2 9.4 8.3 54.1 53.7 ay, 85 8 
L.27 1.09 BS! RTT Ew Aor s 9.5 9.1 55.7 55 BO nA acwcke 9 
Bs Sea Ne Re ANS Ba a a Be ey, 9.9 9.3 46.6 Baer ted GAS 55 «(10 
1.120 1.122 | 58.5 1.485 | 9.6 8.9 56.2 55.5 56.5 55.6 
1.06 1.21 53.2 1.83 9.1 8.4 53.2 57.1 58 53.4 |i 
1.12 ra 58.1 1.25 9.6 9.2 59 55.2 62.5 55.1 |12 
1.19 1.02 60.7 2.00 9.5 9 59.3 57. 52.1 55.2 |18 
1.25 1.25 Bodies wakes 10 9.2 50 55 BO! vtec ee 14 
1.07 1.40 SRLS Wet ae 9.4 8.8 66 55.3 61 55 «15 
1.00 1.00 70 1.25 9.5 9 55 50 55 50 =| 16 
Pea STL Oto x BO oe bie AED ice lore Duk VL seis 1 Ae ea ae 10 96 58.3 60.8 62.5 67.3. |17 
1.13 984 56.5 1.31 oF 8.7 55.5 55 54.7 56. (18 
1.01 1.00 51.7 12 9.4 8.6 49.2 53.4 52.8 52.7 |19 
1.040 1.010 | 56.4 1.372 9.6 9.3 53.0 55.0 58.2 56.0 
98.9 959 | 55.4 1.39 8.7 8.3 51.2 53.8 59.5 56.5 |20 
1.11 1.07 55 1.15 9.7 9.4 51.2 54.5 58.3 54.2 |21 
- 975 941 50 1.36 9.1 9 45.8 49.5 56 58 «| 22 
1.01 97.5 55 1.41 9.5 8.6 44 6 55 57 - |23 
1.09 1.08885. 77 Weal ar 9.4 O15. |, 49.3) f.°BB.38. |). 58. 7h raids 
1.00 96 58 1.41 9.8 EL, 525 55 55 55 «25 
.91 888 55 1.32 9 8.6 51 56.5 56.3 54.4 |26 
1.10 1.09° |), 55.6°s 72. 61 9.9 9.5 ee aig ds ts 64.1 | 54.2 [27 
1.03 962 | 59.1 1.62 10.2 ¢ 102 62.1 57.1 62.2 | 56.5 |28 
. 997 988 |» 52.5 1.35 9.1 9 55.7 55.5 62 55.2 |29 
.99 91 54.1 1.20 9.6 9.4 55 54.3 62.5 55.2 (30 
.987 962 | 54.2 1.32 9.5 9 Bl 55.3 67.5 56 fal 
1.05 1.05 55 1.35 9.3 9 50 55.3 | 54.1 BB. «182 
1.04 1.19 | 57.5 ris 4 9.3 9 52.3 | 55.6 55 55.8 (338 
. 997 1.08 55.7 1.25 9.8 9.3 55.8 55.4 55.7 55.4 [34 
1.30 1.06'| 956.6 |) 1.37 9.8 930 N) BALB) bSD.2) 1) 86/65 | oesetn ise 
1.00 967 | 53.5 1.14 9.5 9.2 53.7 55,3 56.5 55.5 (36 
1.08 97.1 55 1.25 9.9 97 | 58.1 | 55.4 | 63.3 | 58.8 |37 
1.12 1.15 60 1.44 10 9.8 50.6 55.6 51.2 55.6 |38 
1.10 987 | 65.7 1.43 9.7 9.4 | 56.8 55.7 | 69.5 | 56.4 "(39 
937 1.00 51.2 1.05 9.3 9 56.2 51.7 55 55.6 |40 
1.10 1.05 70 1.54 9.9 9.7 49 55 70 60. «(41 
1.16 1.07 | 56.6 | 1.50 10.2°"\ 400R- |) 5R.2 55 54.1 5B «42 
95 1.02 56.2 1.38 10.1 9.6 52.5 57.5 51.6 60 = |48 
1.03 975 | 57.5 ry 4 | 10.1 9.3 54.1 55.6 60 52.5 44 
1.1020 916 | 58.3 | 1.850 10.1 9.5 52.3 58.0 67.2 68.8 
1.02 913 64 1.80 10 9.3 52 56 65 67.5 |45 
1.02 918 | 52.5 1.90 10.1 9.7 52.5 60 69.4 70 46 
1.058| 4.050 1.008 | 70.5 1.980 | 11.2 10.3 58.3 60.3 72.8 67.9 
L Oty! 1:00 96.3 69.1 ua 10 9.4 52.5 60 75 Sn Hat 
1.05 | 1.05 1.01 66 2.02 17 10.8 63 61.2 76.7 66.7 |48 
1.07 | 1.05 OS ed al 11.2 10.6 55 60 67.5 67 ~—=«|49 
Te V1 66 1.07 75 2.08 11.8 10.5 62.5 60 70 75 {50 
1.028} 1.029 976 | 63.5 | 1.935 11.3 10.6 54.6 57.2 73.4 1.4 
L016 ht OL 1.01 63.7 2.05 £157, 11 54 55 67.5 68.7 [51 
1.02 | #.987 906 | 68.1 1.66 10.8 10.2 51.4 56.6 76.2 65 52 
1.06 | 1.11 1.02 63 2.02 10.9 10.3 57.1 59.5 70 75 «|53 
1028 eaieog 967 | 59.1 2.01 11.6 10.8 56 57.5 80 77 ~=«(|84 
1.104} 1.090 . 955 | 70.7 | 1.897 10.6 9.9 50.8 59.3 67.9 67.6 
cha a WINS 85 9 0 ; 40 1.07 85 Lee (Oak gas 51.7 Bier rm ees tens 55 
5 Dg 9 i ; 1.10 77.5 2.10 11.9 11 53.7 69 75 80 [56 
1:20;,|, 1.10 4 .90 70 1.87 10.9 10.5 47.5 58.7 67.5 66.2 |57 
1.08 | 1.04 91 65 2.25 10.2 9.9 48 63.3 70 65 «(58 
1.03 | 1.00 : 904 | 61.7 1.64 9.9 9.4 51.1 54 63.1 61.7 |59 
1.074)" 1:08 ; 861 | 65.4 2.10 10 9.6 48.9 54 70 go «169 
1a i ; Osa McGGlSP (Mais cos < 16.9 | 10 55.8 57 75 70 =| 61 
1.10 | 1.10 : 967 75 1.50 10.7 9.3 50 56.7 50 50.~—«| 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 
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OFFEE ae s re fe = ts 
g a a rs i Bd mt a. a 
2 ah 54 = e x lag S ia z 
oO oe AN ie) 1S -5 me re 5 
2 ges cEN Jones A ie S a as} 
Loca.try =| oS Bk ak a bie s 3 I 
fine S 4S a2 -S |. aso oS S& sg 
oS ie Mies hey Sf ie = : @ 
os aS a By a &5 a s a es 
oa, s Se A a xa Qo ® 3 ee! 
cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average....... 54.8 52.4 31.9 15.5 3.8 50.2 85.2 13.2 8.5 
Nova Scotia (Average). ..... 59.8 56.0 33.2 13.1 4.4 50.2 61.3 14.9 9.0 
Tosyoney: serie. bee ae ESN MACSU GN ahaa) se FEI 35.3 15.1 4.3 54.6 683 14.6 9.6 
2-New Glasgow............. 61.1 56.3 eed. 14.1 4 48 .567 14.2 8.8 
SO -ATDOPA HEL Ue see ty eunttal HON NAO TREE 3Y5) 10.5 6 49 ay fs) 14.5 8.7 
ET ANS VAL RT BT Kone MOREA ny 60 55 30.8 14.1 4.6 48 . 666 13 8.8 _ 
Ayal PERO INAN Un A Mi ANY Pea 56.6 56.6 30 11.7 Se 51.6 .575 13e7 9 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown ... 59 57.6 29 .4 16.1 3 6200 .61 12:1 8.5 
New Brunswick(Average)..| 61.1 57.7 31.1 11.9 4.2 46.4 59.7 12.9 8.8 
Givloneton gee Saal ase Spe! 66.2 60 Sore 11.3 325 60 .70 13.6 9.6 
Se OT se aoe ena Oia 61.1 60 in Bk 1 RS PR ewe oat 43.1 Ay 14 9 
O-Hredericton se te 53.2 50.7 29.5 11.2 3.6 47.5 587 BAN 8.5 
HOB at ORS 4s UMS KIA i aan 63.7 60 30.6 13:5 5.5 30 So 12 8.1 
Quebec (Average).......... 55.3 55.3 30.2 14.3 4.0 50.6 83.2 13.5 8.6 
LI -Onebean xen eine beet 55.4 46.7 39.8 17.6 3.9 43 .867 11.8 8.9 
12-Three Rivers. ...\.0...2.... 52.8 50 31.4 158 4.7 52 1.00 13.2 9 
13-Sherbrooke. Vii eae 58.1 BY 30 14.5 Seo 54.6 84 ieee 8 
aS Sorel MUN Y Peay ease ON aa 52.5 60 30 15 4.5 50 625 12.5 9 
15-St. Hyacinthes! e080: 53.6 60 30 10.4 3.6 48.5 .80 12.1 8.3 
ACS) Oe ae 55 60 25 14 OMT ae aS 65 .70 16.5 9.5 
17-Thet‘ord Mines........... 62.5 60 33.7 14.5 4 46.2 .80 13.5 8.6 
PSs NTontreal a. (0% tery cen 54.7 Sone 30.7 15.1 3.8 52.3 . 962 12.3 8.4 
DO EVE Ae A 710 Mien el eam jac 50 30.6 Whe, Sieh 43 7 892 14.7 8.1 
Ontario (Average).......... 54.9 52.8 31.1 13.1 3.0 48.4 875 12.3 8.8 Ba 
ZO Ot Ga wai 00k Gy Tro PNe a S200 50 31.2 12.6 3 halt .819 12,1 8.1 
21 Brockville eee BG 6226 5343 3026 13.1 3.5 47 71 11.9 8.7 
Pagid LGD MON VAL ateL a UL 49.2 45.7 30 1241 2.9 44.2 . 766 11.9 8.4 
Zeqbellevalted: Gi anes Waly hie 56 49.5 31.6 13 PAATS 43.7 1.00 12.3 8.2 
24—Peterborough)..2:./....... 55.5 45 30.6 1am 2u6 45.6 871 12.8 8.5 
ors bay 2 CAA tis bem Uma Ay CN) 59.1 60 31.6 14.8 2.9 44.1 ae £30 8.1 
IO ALOLOTtO, Wb. shut. eek! Chat 54.2 SBA 30.5 (BD 3 45.2 . 145 LR: 8.3 
2iaNiapgara Pallsijjge i014) he 59 56.5 33:.1 14.1 2.9 O42 .912 12.9 8.8 
28-St. Catharines...,......... 56.8 55 Sy 4avE 12/2 3 48.8 . 858 12.8 9.5 
Os amiltan.e . iy. wink MAA 56.1 54.2 29.4 11.6 2.9 AO .879 11.5 8.4 
SOSDEANG LONG’ ey Mu mict. We eke 55.8 55 Sek 12.4 2.8 47.4 883 12.4 9 
Re EC ovh ry aM ath Mian Baer ont bE 55 55 30.5 1257 2.6 54.4 .85 12 8.3 
Se ollel pity ewewy fan how ae he 58.2 52.5 26.6 13.1 2.8 48.5 1.00 11.8 8.7 
SomMchenerson nee oe 45.6 48:3 BY 4a 12.5 2.9 SOR .866 doo 9.2 
SW OOUSEOCIS: Wiehe tbe, an aie 54.2 51 29.2 11.8 ge 50.2 . 183 12.5 8.6 
BO OtIrAtiOrd er keane ee eee OLN 49.3 31.6 aS ee 2.5 46.2 83 Sea 9 
SOOM OTM. ei Mey ed Ny Mean DOO Oot 28.9 14 31S 46.5 818 Tiles 8.6 
Di eOby THOMAS: ee lsu ct. Meee 59 54.7 82.5 13.7 2.8 SYA) .85 12.8 9.2 
SSAC Hat hany i a aes blae eit 49.7 ol 31 31.2 1257 3.3 44.4 .70 12.3 9 
Os IOBOR eis Came) bho iat OE 56.1 52.8 34.6 14.1 PRY DO 1125 13 8.8 
40-Owen Sound............:. 56 Seis 29.5 11.4 ne Oi . 633 10.6 9.2 
SI Cobalt: lcci tous HOP Ny 59.1 58.3 31.6 14.5 3.3 Ss . 966 13:3 9.7 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 50.8 49.1 30.7 15 2.8 O20 . 90 14 8.8 
45-—Port Arthur hey foe B25 55 lie 15 5 Oso 25 42 8.9 
44—Fort William ile i) 2 59.1 a1 42 34.2 2M 3.5 49 1.00 11.3 9.5 
Manitoba (Average)........ ~ 54.3 47.9 34.0 12.9 3.6 46.8 927 15.0 8.8 
49-Wannipes (eerie kiya. DLS 50.7 38.5 12.4 39 46.8 . 854 13.5 8.3 
£6=Brandoniei snowy, Woasiiie ole, 45 34.5 13.4 3.3 46.7 1.00 16.5 *9)2 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 54.8 51.7 34.8 20.4 4.7 53.6 1.000 14.6 | 9.0 
AT Regia: ke OMA Ath el Nain 49.1 50 33.6 1745 4.3 52 53 ia; 8.5 
AS-Prince ‘Albertine vu 2): 56.2 55 34 22.5 5 OOZES 1 4 15 9 
ADS SASKALOON. © eae Macey) 53.8 46.7 36.5 22 413 SO es een ae 17 9.4 
DUT Moose awe pea 60 55 35 19.7 5 60 1 20 13.7 9 
Alberta (Average).......... 51.1 47.9 34.0 18.1 4.5 51.7 .919 14.5 8.4 
51—Medicine Hat............. 49.1 55 35 20 4.9 53 . 962 15 9.1 
52—Edmonton............) ele 49 42.4 31.8 18.6 3.6 50.1 . 962 145 7.9 
De-Calvaryo tial oe ih Oe 54.1 34.2 14.9 4.7 48°3 .86 14 8.7 
o4—Lethbridgey fy yee | 49.1 40 35 19 4.7 55 89 14.5 Chat 
British Columbia(Average)) 49.5 47.2 33.6 24.8 4.7 55.1 1.006 13.7 6.5 
HOE ernie ye ey) Me CMMOU Ne) AE lw! 56.7 55 28 .3 17.5 AS 60 1.10 15 5 
OOSN elsor to) 1h) C KG ie he Ui tal 50 50 38.5 925 ON7 50 1.20 16 6.5 
Deas TUL AE MET AN a Ae HI yh 42:7 39 30 927.5 4.8 50 .85 15 6.2 
58-New Westminster......... 48 52.5 35 23 3.8 52 1.00 13.3 7.5 
S9=Vancouver:: ice) ook wee 49.8 49.1 33.8 g25 4.3 57.6 926 2. 7, 6.2 
GCO-Victoria st wim bak ky 50 46.7 34.2 930 4.7 55 . 962 12.8 6.4 
GLEN anaimo’ soso sae 49.1 50 85.4 g30 4.8 56 1.0€ 12.2 6.7 
62=Pringe Ruperts). en. hese, 50 35 Sone 20 5 60 1.00 12.5 ne 
a Including delivery. b Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c Natural gas used extensively. d Lignite. e Hard 


coal. f Jack pine, poplar, etc. ° 


Ve 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1921—-Concluded). 
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5. h In bulk.in British Columbia coaloilis sold extensively in tins, costing 5c. to 10c. more per gallon thanin bulk. & In tins 











Coat Woop , = Runt 
= Ya 
he rs) o Oo 1k Ss > AS) 
z. Fi a a me z 24 eye ie 233, |2e3o. 
é ae) cag ge ie ef ome oe g. a Lye ea, tee oa 
* 6 g @ 5 5a 38 2 = bd 2fas6 |8Saugo 
Ss) A is ie ce) ea, of, 5a Be SI Dat= ha N= Geile 
cote ai tac} wo as) Ars os i) a od > l\Oaq¢a 
ag Be ele ae et: ae th) Seely lee meee lees 8 
2 bs a O° =e, SSS) a) 7 ° C3 a vi oe m ‘ga 
E 5 K Nee "3 Sse lin nyt See ie a 
$ $ $ $ | $ $ $ cents.{ cents. g g 
17.453 | 12.049 13.602 15.714 9 818 12.106 10.233 | 32.7| 14.6 27.443 19.924 
Pes eee ts 10.375 9 333 12.300 7.500 8.000 9.143 | 31.8 | 15.0 23.600 17.600 | , 
<A ol, a8.00 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 |...........| 38-35] 15 | 16.00-20.00] 10.00-14.00} 5 
aaa ae a8 .00 b12.00 b12.00 68.00 b8 .00 11.43, 32-831) 115 25.00 18.00 | 3 
PaO Sd Cae RNs Phe) oa 41 00-12. OOK) fsa ean oun 6.00 | 29-30] 15 | 12.00-20.00) 7.00-12.00] 7 
17. 60 11200-1300 02 ne. 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 | 30 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00| 5 
De pee ier 13.00 10.00 | 12.00 5.00 U0 Sn ACR Ne 15 | 18.00-20.00) 12.00-15.00 
17.50 |12.50-13.50| 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 69.00 | 32 15 | 16.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00] © 
18.167 | 12.938 14.000 16.000 8 500 10.250 6.940 | 33.6) 15.0 25.000 18.000 | 
Oh We Merny 11.50-14.00] 12.00 14.00 8.00 GOO aaa | 36 15 | 25.00-45.00) 18.00-24.00 
16.50 |12.00-16.00] 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 68.42 | 30-35} 15 20.00 ig.00 | 8 
18.00 12.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 66.40 | 30-32] 15 25.00 18.00 |,2 
20.00 13.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 b6.00 | 35 15 20.00 15.00  |10 
16.750 | 11.417 14.881 17.119 10.083 11.726 11.417 | 29.8 | 14.6 21.500 14.500 |, 
17.50 10.00 616.00 16.00 613.33 b13.33 {b12.00-14.00 | 30 |........ 99) 00-27 00). 5 ees L 
15.75 11.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 58.00 | 30-35]. 15 | 20.00-25.00] 12.00-15.00|22 
17.50 el TOW ITER Ser MAS WR ee a(t IR Oe SOL 30 15 25.00 22.00 {18 
16.00 12.00 614.67 616.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 | 35 15 14.00 7.00 |24 
POR PS UNERNIN Seee Rn Sa BETAS Sty Ee BUD OO iss sieges ge oles 95-98) jo sh, 18.00 10.00 {15 
16.00 10.00 15.00 18.00 10.00 611.00 414.00 | 22-28] 12° | 18.00-25.00! 12.00-18.00|26 
TS 00K ees, Bh pao: SEO ie ne STAT A OS NEDA UD PU SRT 30 15 18.00 15.00. |1¢ 
17.00 {1100-19 100/15 .00-16 .00|17.00-20 .00]10.50-12.00|12.50-13.00} 615.00 | 30-40] 15 | 20.00-35.00) 14.00-20.00 18 
TEAM Nes at 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 78.50 | 23-25} 15 | 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18.00|29 
16.852 | 12.713 14.167 16.461 11.000 13.682 11.539 | 28.0| 14.5 28.920 20.240 
17007) FIO 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 850 | 30235) 15 | 27.00-35.00| 20.00-26.00/29 
Eien tae Tal ae ee a UAT ath eu teks b18 52 616.00 | 25-28| 13-15 20.00 14.00 (22 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 414.00 | 23-25 14 | 20.00-30.00| 18.00-23.00|22 
16.50 15.50 14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 30 | 15 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00|22 
16.50 11.00 12.00 13.50 7.50 9.00 6.00 | 24-30112.5-15 | 25.00-35.00| 2000-25 .00|24 
16.50 11.00 |14.00-15.00) 15.00 SUG RANA AN Marea iA 25 15 | 15.00-20.00| 13.00-15.00|2° 
Rete eae derey on eA a 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 | 30-35} 15 40.00 25.00 |26 
15.50 10.00 c C C C C 30 15 | 25.00-30.00| 20.00-25.00/2° | 
CO Reet Ab oi Tab | TAEDA LR Vitae a iN ee Sr ae VAG Me Se 33 15 | 25.00-30.00] 20.00-25.00)28 
15.75 11.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 1S OGa een AL aes 28-32/ 12 | 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25 .00|29 
16.50 12.50 014.50 016.50 ¢ c cbio.00 || 26-281 15 | 35.00-40.00/ 20.00 |30 
16.00 a be Oe LOcOH eins ee: 12.00 | 612.00 96 | 12.5 20.00 16.00 |%t 
16.00 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 | 614.50 25 15 | 24.00-30.00| 16.00-20.00]32 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 16 OO Hui alae 28-30| 15 ° 40.00 25.00. |%° 
16.00 |12.00-16.00| 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 | 613.33 30 15 20.00 15.00 |84 
FE, SOs er UNG Dia ce oh ats Ee NO TRO Cy ake ci BO haiti ue 28.00-35.00| 15.00-18.00|29 
16.50 15.00 16.0 PBN eee 14.00 13.00 | 25 14. | 25.00-40.00| 16.00-25.00}36 
17.00 1G EO RESTO 19 OOH TZABO ha kM ut 14.00 | 616.00 30 15 | 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00/37 
18.00 16.00 c cb20.00 C cb20.00 |cb900-15.00] 25 15 | 30.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00/28 
18.00 EET OE RE IREN S| EROUOD O PY IM RCOEAI WEY AON (char EA IR Peer a 25-28} 15 | 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00|39 
16.50 11.00 15.00 HGCA nae a hs RL, anes 6 0-10.00] 23-25} 15 | 15.00-18.00] 12.00-15.00|49 
18.00 13.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 LS YS Oia Le aay a 30 15 22.00 14.00 |41 
18.20 12.50 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.60 66.75 | 30-35] 15 35.00 | 20.00-25.00|42 
18.50 | 8.50-14.00} 12.00 13.50 11.00 19) BO ee i 25 | 13.3 | 25.60-40.00| 15.00-30.00 |43 
18.50 10.50 11.50 12.50 9.50 LOCBO SPER Seem 25 15 | 25.00-40.00/ 15.00-30.00|44 
22.00 13.65 12.00 13.50 9.50 11.00 10.00 | 35 15 | 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00 a 
Sie rea ean e eh a alele crete ena AL ever aseteeren maya ca |e 1e-éfaceleray afar ele lf # 6 Je .B ele eh'4 oe ee terse Peewiin! Si theta lw caeey ene) are) €\0ls Brea eee a Gre eicerel ane || eLaltetey.e) ale ecm i600 4H erdia  & ue) a see ere) |e 
25.000 | 13.188 11.250 12.500 9.250 11.750 11.070 | 38.1) 14.4 35.000 21.875 
25.00 12.50 {13.50 | £15.00 11.50 12.00 12.00 | 35 15 | 35.00-50.00}) 30.00 {47 
Brey ee d13.00 9.00 #10 .00 7.00 8.00 8.21 35 15 | 25.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00|48 
MOR ie ROOM sc ciaty tk treh ass cobosid o> Pomiemieinan vis: 15.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00 20.00 49 
st Soe SEV) (SWE uk OGG aa ie Pees RL date 12-00 ee Rt aORd Bt 12. 5 35.00 20.00 {50 
A gee BIARBE ede ek ate t eh oe. a #2800 9.750 | 40.6 | 15.0 33.750 23 500 
eer | c c c c ¢ 40-45} 15 30.00 15.00 {51 
Rd iteyey es I OMIL Mame kote hee 8.50 69.00 6.50 35 15 35.00 . 25.00 = {52 
wee, F Pere eTE BOE eee hod, hort lade aaees: oats «wan L0H 00 b13.00 | 45 15 40.00 30.00 + |53 
Mere Pah ara Marmara ATTN Ln PT teen lactate tame | (40 15 30.00 18.00 54 
17.175 THE feet ae eels. 9.625 11.972 7.512 | 45.4 | 14.0 25.500 20.714 
SO Sete bE Pheer ie ieie mm eh ge Com bk yan oiiee 12 00h) wie kde MEDONY [a tanta ny)\ MaOe DO 18.00 {55 
BLGHO0 HEDOOATSS 00) Neha Ae as begs oe eres 11.50 14.25 612.05 | k60 15 20 .00-30.00] 18.00-25.00)56 
ASOT ES Oe. ORES Obs oh clap he Pace ate |. LEC 00 To BOS ete le AA HO 15 30.00 20.00 |57 
RASS ae AO Ri GAN Moai eR Maia! [oF MMO ISS. do b7.50 | h40 15 | 18.00-20.00| 12.00-14.00|58 
€18.35 13 OOS: soaci olin dae nac 8.00 10.00 | 6.00-7.00 |h40-45} 10 29.00 25.00 |59 
AeA 13; OOEEROOK. kno Sees E AR a dee 8.00 b10.11 £6.18 WRIT bonis WES 00-29. 001.2. bcc wee tee 
ee eu. 7 OIC RRR eo Sa VP nes Sa oe aerate Urner ean IN la iE 135 |........} 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00|61 
BA Keim co) TARO aT en, ORE LOU ime Ue ah YO ae cose AAO 15 | 30.00-40.00| 25.00-30.0016 
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Alta. Wood and coal oil averaged lower. 
Rent was lower at Sydney, N.S., but 
advanced at Niagara Falls and Strat-_ 
ford, Ont. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND Fopprer. — Manitoba 
wheat, No. 1, Northern, rose from $1.80 
to $1.89 per bushel, but fell the last 
week to $1.71 per bushel in store at 
Fort William. Ontario winter wheat, fell 
from $1.30-$1.40 to $1.18-$1.22 per 
bushel at Toronto. Barley at Winnipeg 
fell from 82c. per bushel to 76c. Barley 
at Toronto was steady at 69c.-72c. Oats 
at Winnipeg fell from 53c. to 48c. At 
Toronto, Ontario oats rose from 50c. per 
bushel to 52¢. but fell to 42c. American 
corn at ‘Toronto fell from 79c. per bushel 
to 67c. Flaxseed at Winnipeg rose from 
. $1.98 per bushel to $2.06 but fell to $1.95. 
Rye at Toronto fell from $1.25 per 
bushel to $1.00. Hay at Montreal 
advanced from $27.00 per ton to $35.00 
and at Toronto from $21.00 to $23.00. 
Bran and shorts advanced $1.00 per ton 
to $28.00 and $30.00 respectively. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—At Winnipeg 
prime cattle fell from $6.50 per hundred 
pounds to $5.50. At Toronto choice 
butchers fell from $7.50 per hundred 
pounds to $7.00. Beef, dressed hind- 
quarters, fell from 22c. per pound to 18c. 
Hogs rose from $12.25 per hundred 
pounds to $13.00 but fell to $10.25. 
Dressed hogs advanced Ic. from 19c. per 
pound to 20c. Breakfast bacon advanced 
from 32c.-35c. per pound to 34c.-35c. 
Hams fell from 42c. per pound to 38c. 
Salt pork rose from $33.00 per barrel 
to $34.00. Lard rose from 1614c. per 
pound to 1914c. Sheep fell from $5.50 
per hundred pounds to $4.50. Mutton 
fell from $16.00 per hundred pounds to 
$13.00. Dressed lamb fell from $30.00 
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per hundred to $22.00. Fowl was firmer 
at Montreal at 30c.-35c. per pound as 
compared with 25c.-35c. at the beginning 
of the month. Turkeys were up to 50c.- 
55c. per pound. 


Darry_ Propvucts.—Butter, ~ finest 
creamery, at Montreal rose from 39c. 
per pound to 41c. at the middle of the 
month but fell back to 39c. in the last 
week. At Toronto, creamery solids rose 
from 42c. per pound to 44c. but fell back 
to 43c. Cheese advanced at Montreal 
from 2214c. per pound to 23e. but fell to 
2lc. in the last week. Eggs advanced 
at Montreal from 44c. per dozen to 
46c. Eggs at Toronto rose from 44c. 
per dozen for the top grade to 53c. ~ 


Fisu.—Dried cod was down 6c. per 
pound to 4c. and dried haddock from 4c. 
to 3c. per pound on the Atlantie coast. 
Salt mackerel was down from 6c. per 
pound to 4c. Fresh whitefish at To- 
ronto was up to 17¢.-18c. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Peaches 
came on the market at Toronto at $1.25- 
$1.50 per eleven quart basket. | Pears 
came on the market at 75c.-$1.00 per 
basket but fell to 50c.-85ce. Grapes came 
on the market at 55c.-60c. per six quart 
basket. Bananas were down from 9%ce. 
per pound to 9c. Lemons were down to 
$6.50 per box. Oranges were slightly 
higher at $6.00-$7.50 per box. Dried 
fruits were unchanged. Potatoes were 
up to $3.50 per bag at Montreal and 
Toronto. Tomatoes were down to 65c.- 
86c. per basket in the first week in 
August but fell to 25c.-30c. in the last 
week. Dried beans were lower at $2.10- 
$2.15 per bushel. Red onions were 
slightly higer at $3.25 per hundred 
pounds. Canned corn was down from 
$1.50-$1.60 to $1.50 per dozen. Canned 
peas were down from $1.70-$1.90 to 
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InpEx NuMBERS oF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR AUGUST | 


1921, Juny, 1921, Aucust, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 anp 1913 
(Average price 1890-1899= 100) 








I.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains: Ontario... <.cicsiecoeeiees sielloaiee a 
Grains, Western............20605 aaaees ae 





cote eee reese sere eesessee see es eeere 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and Beef..... PE AGE nae aR Oe Ns 
Hogs and hog products............seeeeee 
Sheep and mutton. ......2...0..0eeecoess 
POU ILE. no scree oie cleratcle, piers ialevatnvelciels oie 9.0" 
All 


seer eeresesereseseeoeeereoeoeers 


Iv.—FISH— 
Prepared (tales sccias seistacisvians «sia eso els-ei8 6 
GMI GArSthe sc erciesiiios 6 a's sherelcy ate « she) shelsiche! « syste 
All 


ee ee erosrcrerereeeroseseeeeereree 


V.—OTHER FOODS—- 
a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
a Fresh fruits, native. ...........seeeeeeeeee 
Fresh fruits, foreign.............seceeeeees 
Dried CPU ci see se cele es cite tale eieisvsiexe eer 
Fresh vegetables 
ay lt Sn s AYE cer astat to tiat arcs) vara: abel orate 





ee eee eo ser er ererorseseseoseeraee® 


b) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
Bredatriie soe So cca tae ctjole ofefeicfeiaye'e’e 
Pea COMCEOGCes sisi ec es csisicislescesee s 
BuGar, G6... io dsijpinjolele ce eee den winicinians da e's 
WOnGIMeNte er cutee scart ce teed cists ters 


ee ee ee ee 


IWOOleHR GS itoc dieicrdetues sis elevele «a bistafeyes¢ 3a 


Flax products. ..........-seeceeeeeeecees 
Oilclothe ye ee noes release oetalae’s a eays 


eee eee eee reer eee eso re res eoesseoes 





VIII.—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
ronrandisteels. acne cocci cic le om ec lciete sieves 
MGhehiMebAles onc. sista c's Lavietap ave cs eld slesiaversierere 
AMP leMenye co ancie cite wcdhe ecoiere «oe sisi efelersiete ele 

PALER athlete alates otal a chatelautla/satavatane! ev 


{[X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
WU DEr wee eac eee cing sists oe ee rare ie sversieers 


ee 


XI.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 

MN MENIGUPO He. scl ees ciels ae aiols boo Setials ols eee 
Crockery and glassware 
Lablocutlery.), Jo .iedhes sales «aes apes 
Aachen, furnishings Te ans Sm sraiaiale enelerslere ais 


see eee rer ere rer esesoeesreosesesens 





XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
RA Weitere etre cee sca cae cess ats 
LAGUOTS ANG GODACCOSs sic cctenes vcicswisle seuss 
Bundried ttn pcarieiee ctetes eens tversie'e 
All 


eet teers eesreer eres er ee eseseseeee 


All commodities: sass. ic.cotlso rliec dee eo cerslorta.e eal 
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6 . 
4 ; 
10 | 242.9 
14 | 348.5 
20 | 231.0 
14 | 301.0 
48 | 285.7 
6 | 270.8 
4 | 515.0 
2 | 164.1 
4 | 285.9 
16 | 322.3 
16 | 199.6 
4 | 510.5 
6 | 269.0 
7 | 185.3 
17 | 291.3 
265) 236.4 














. |*July, |*Aug. 


1921 | 1920 


186.2} 400.0 
205.8} 359.4 
213.3] 349.6 
200.5] 372.4 


219.3) 371.3 
253.8} 380.8 
216.7) 253.2 
439.1) 476.6 
256.9] 366.2 


204.9} 305.5 
184.4} 217.7 


177.2) 288.3 
182.0} 241.3 
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Ow bo 
bo 
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oo 
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or 
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rms 





238 .6| 330.2 











INDEX NUMBERS. 
























































*Aug. |*Aug. | Aug., | Aug., | Aug., | Aug., | Aug., 
1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 , 1914 | 1913 
343 .2| 377.1] 374.2] 206.3) 182.2) 162.2} 140.8 
392.0] 339.1] 307.3) 195.9) 159.6) 151.6] 126.8 
274.0) 211.9} 198.9} 159.4 191.9! 168.1) 144.3 
333.1) 311.9] 296.2) 187.9) 179.4] 161.3] 138.2 
360.0) 353.8] 285.2) 216.7] 237.1) 231.9} 183.0 
431.4| 366.2] 316.1) 224.8) 172.1) 178.9} 173.3 
270.7) 323.3] 239.9} 213.6] 176.4] 166.8) 139.6 
520.5] 409.9] 298.6} 294.1} 218.5] 216.8] 186.5 
388.3] 359.3] 289.4) 228.1) 201.3) 199.9) 172.3 
992.0] 255.2) 226.5) 169.4] 141.6} 140.5) 139.7 
219.9) 248.8] 197.7| 154.7) 145.7) 153.0} 151.3 
982.1) 249.9} 209.0} 163.7) 140.0) 158.4] 149.7 
240.6| 249.2] 201.5} 157.7) 148.8] 154.8) 150.7 

88.6} 158.3] 120.1) 99.5} 65.0; 95.7) 96.9 
191.3} 178.9] 134.4) 124.8] 105.3) 89.0) 109.7 
262.0) 271.1] 214.3] 153.4) 127.4| 121.7) 111.4 
383.9] 428.7) 465.3) 394.5} 154.0} 176.1) 158.9 
930.6| 254.0] 237.5] 123.5} 87.2) 100.3) 101.8 
251.6] 259.0) 255.5} 155.6} 111.4} 116.7; 115.8 
274.0} 263.4] 266.2] 168.7) 152.7] 1380.7) 126.3 
221.2) 179.9| 151.2} 127.9] 121.9} 112.5) 109.7 
276.9| 260.4] 228.8] 163.4] 143.3] 105.9) 113.3 
932.4) 250.8] 181.8} 149.3} 125.7) 118.3] 99.6 
257.9| 246.8} 221.9] 157.0} 140.1] 119.3) 115.2 
377.5| 432.6] 348.4] 224.6) 196.4} 146.4) 139.0 
334.6] 354.9] 240.9) 162.5) 127.6) 141.0} 147.5 
179.7| 147.4} 124.5] 113.6} 85.9] 93.6) 89.4 
549.8! 609.5] 467.9] 316.8) 246.4) 255.2) 211.1 
458.0} 438.9} 289.7] 224.8] 165.6] 119.8} 114.1 
272.5] 220.2) 159.8) 132.5] 116.4] 104.6] 104.7 

362.0| 372.0) 274.7] 195.6] 156.8) 138.7) 132.0 
610.3] 352.4] 329.3] 290.0] 196.2] 202.9) 188.7 
311.0]265.0} 265.1} 206.9) 174.3} 151.4) 151.4 
332.3] 224.6] 232.9) 198.6] 162.4] 155.7) 155.7 
425.7| 285.7| 279.7| 234.8} 179.0} 171.3} 166.1 
201.0} 278.8] 285.1; 150.5) 108.8} 100.5} 103.0 
903.9} 282.7] 271.9! 215.4] 195.6} 124.7) 130.1 
240.7| 232.1] 199.5) 136.7) 113.2) 106.6) 105.6 
214.2) 266.1) 254.3, 169.9] 156.8] 111.5) 113.9 
231.1} 248.2} 288.6 152.3] 116.3} 120.3) 184.9 
241.7| 233.6, 112.6. 86.8} 90.0) 90.9) 92.2 
935.3] 242.4] 218.2 126.1] 105.8) 108.6) 117.8 
308.4] 275.5) 225.5 182.2) 174.1} 182.1) 182.6 
221.7| 233.6} 217.3! 154.0] 120.0} 109.8) 112.5 
417.7| 318.6] 267.2; 199.9] 161.6) 140.4 142.9 
304.2] 271.6] 234.2, 175.6) 147.9} 139.8] 141.9 
381.4| 276.7] 195.8; 170.3) 145.9) 146.6} 147.2 
394 .2| 334.4] 280.0, 195.5] 170.3] 1383.9} 130.9 
163.4] 155.1) 150.7| 1382.2} 803] 72.4) 72.4 
953.8] 272.3] 202.3! 1382.4] 125.5) 125.3) 117.8 
325.4] 274.9} 212.8) 162.3] 138.7) 128.8) 126.4 
922.0} 283.4| 261.3, 249.4) 175.2} 121.4| 113 3 
1034.2} 581.0] 388.4) 292.3) 150.2] 208.6} 302.0 
286.5] 221.7] 163.9) 139.0 134.7] 128.3] 134.4 
211.6] 218.9] 197.6) 142.6] 116.0} 106.5} 111.1 
431.6| 305.1) 230.6) 176.6) 130.6] 138.2] 164.3 
301.1| 284.3} 247.3) 180.7' 151.5) 136.3) 134.1 





~~ (*) Preliminary figures. (+) Six commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
t Revised. (a) Number of commodities varies from month to month. 
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$1.65-$1.75. Canned tomatoes eased off 
from $1.65-$1.75 per dozen to $1.65. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
advanced from $3.15-$3.30 per bag to 
$3.50. Winter wheat flour fell from 
$7.30 per barrel to $6.25-$6.35. Spring 
wheat flour was steady. Sugar was 50c. 
per hundred pounds higher at $9.14. 
Glucose was up slightly. Molasses ad- 
vanced from 64c. per gallon to 73c. 
Honey was down from 19c. to 20c. per 
64c. per gallon to 73c. Honey was down 
from 19¢.-20c. per pound to 14c.-l5c. 
Maple sugar was down from 15c.-20e 
per pound to 15c.-17c. 


TEXTILES.—Raw cotton, upland mid- 
dlings, advanced from $12.75 per hun- 
dred pounds to $13.05. Raw silk, Japan, 
at New York was down from $5.90-$6.00 
per pound to $5.75-$5.80. Jute at 
Montreal had fallen to 8.66c. per pound 
in June, but rose to 8.91c. in August. 
Flax fibre had fallen to 25c.-40c. but rose 
to 24c.-45c. Flax sewing twine fell from 
64c. per pound to 62. , 


HipEs, Learurr, Boots anp SHozs. 
—Calf skins fell from 15c¢. per pound to 
13c. Harness leather was down from 
dle. per pound to 49c. Boots continued 
to fall in most lines, box calf, grain and 
dongola kid lines being 10 per cent to 20 
per cent lower than in the spring. 


METALS AND IMpLEMENTS.—Iron bar 
eased off from $3.75 per hundred to 
$3.50-$3.75. Wrought iron scrap fell 
from $13.50 per ton to $12.00. Copper 
was down from 1714c. to 17c. per lb. 
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Lead fell from 7c. per pound to 614c. 
Bar silver was up from 601c. per ounce 
to 61)4c. Solder fell from 26c. per pound 
to 24c. and tin from 37c. to 35e 


FuEL anp LiauTinc—Coal, anthra- 
cite and bituminous, was steady. Gaso- 
line fell from 33c. per gallon to 31c. and 
coal oil from 1814ce. per gallon to 174. 


BuiutpiInc Marertaus.—Pine | ship- 
ping culls, sidings, at Ottawa, were 
down to $55.00 per M. Lath was down 
to $9.50 per M. Hemlock fell to $25.00 
per M and spruce to $35.00. Bricks at 
Toronto were down from $23.00 per M 
to $21.00. Cement fell from $4.47 per 
barrel to $4.20 at Toronto. Building 
paper, plain and tarred, fell 10c. per roll 
to $1.35 and $1.45 respectively. Sash 
weights were down to $3.00 per hundred. 
Copper wire at New York fell to 131%c.- 
14c. per pound. Linseed oil was down 
from 93c. per gallon to 90c. Benzine 
fell from 35c. per gallon to 31c. Shellac 
eased off. 


Houser FurnisHines.—Kitchen tables 
were down 20 per cent and hard wood 
tables and bedroom suites 10 per cent. 


Drugs AND CHEMICALS.—Bleaching 
powder rose from 4c. to 414e. per pound. 
Caustic soda rose from 6c. per pound to 
6Yec. Copperas fell from $1.85 per 
hundred to $1.80. Glycerine was down 
from 30c. to 28c. per lb. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, mink 
skins advanced $1.00 each to $10.00- 
$15.00. Laundry soap was lower at 
$4.00 to $7.10 per box. 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





HE accompanying tables and the 
following notes give the. latest 
information available as to the move- 


ment of prices in other countries as — 


compared with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources. 
The authorities for: the wholesale price 
index numbers are named in each ease. 


United Kingdom 


The Statist (Sauerbeck) index number 
of wholesale prices for July 30 showed a 
rise of 2.4 points from the previous 
month, reaching 158.2, but at the end of 
August had fallen again to 155.5, being 
then slightly below the -June level. 
Foodstuffs in general showed a slight 


decline during July and a rise in August. 


Vegetable foods declined in both months. 

The Hconomist index number of whole- 
sale prices for the end of August records 
a check to the downward movement 


which it had indicated during the preced- 


ing months, the increase being, however, 
merely fractional. There was consider- 
able irregularity in the movements of 
cereals and meats in comparison with 
the end of July. Raw cotton, both 
American and Egyptian, was higher 
than for the preceding month, but cotton 
yarn and cloth were lower. Iron and 
steel prices showed no change. | 


The Times index number of wholesale 
prices recorded almost the same figure 
for the end of July as for June and showed 
a slight decrease during August. Food 
values showed a net increase during the 
two months. Coal prices declined about 
30 per cent during August, owing to the 


demand being insufficient to absorb the 
output. 


The level of retail prices of food, 
according to the figures published in the 
British Labour Gazette, was, as compared 
with the level of July, 1914, 120 per cent 
higher at the beginning of July, 1921, 
and 126 per cent higher at the begin- 
ning of August, the increase during the 
month being largely due to higher prices 
for milk, butter and eggs, mainly due 
to drouth and seasonal causes. Bacon 
and cheese were also dearer on the 
average, while meat, sugar and potatoes 
were cheaper. Between July, 1914, and 
August, 1921, the average increase in 
rents was calculated at between 50 and 
55 per cent, in clothing about 180 per 
cent, and in fuel and lighting about 150 
per cent. The cost of living index number 
combining foods and all these other items 
in accordance with their relative import- 
ance in pre-war working-class family 
expenditure, was 222 for August 2, as 
compared with 219 for July 1. 


Germany 


The cost of living index number pub- 
lished. by the Federal Statistical office 
showed in June, 1921, a slight rise as 
compared with the previous month for 
the city of Berlin, and a larger rise on the 
average thoughout the whole country. 
This was an interruption of the decline 
which had been going on steadily since 
January of this year. Amongst foods, 
the chief increases over the preceding 
month were in the prices of eggs, pota- 
toes (without considering the new 
potatoes), other vegetables and _ fish. 
The chief drop was in butter. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETG., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Ne ny pe ae a Re ae ee ee 





















































































































































Country CANADA UNITED Francs Iraty |SwitzER- SPAIN Bzuictum | Hot- DEN- 
KINGDOM LAND ~ LAND | MARK 
29 foods 21 foods 13 articles 21 Cost 12 12 56 29 Foods 
60 cities articles | of living! articles| articles | articles | articles 
Cost | Per cent* |600 towns Chief Paris | Towns Capitals} Towns | Brussels | 6 towns 
cities (oe Ee Sed ahh) 2 po ro aa eee = ee 
OOD; way ere: § 5.48 74 QR Tepe ketal cusceec cee iso 'b.0 etaboits. soala; osteo. | verona cotegaeil Busas/ece a's [ters Sia eieiele.e O85 oe oaks. e@hewae 
QOS SESE. ictaee « 5.95 80 OL Oa We iah ccd lite rote oe oa olarh! Wal drastua' oYotel] fauendts taPemete [terowstanaette e/| reveiw ele ale os ODE bas | ie erences 
LOLO sain Cations 6.95 04 9$.3a | 1000 p01 Ueda ee Sei Hiner 98 . 0e (Ui a is Pepe 113 Ss sents 
1901S Pa. 2eo. ace 7.33 99 101! Gale ieaieneee 100th ARATE LOD Oe LOU SOs ta sere. - 114, Pe4) tka ane 
1914—January. .. 7576} TB eH Soe ee od NIA creel glee se anecayl latova ne ciclo ine © phhe PRE | > tes i eae ohesegeteceys alas apertia oPereke BIG 2 lickers 
July sie. 7.42 100 100 1004 POTB EE a ateveetsrs 100c 106.9e | 106.0e 100! Sax Rae gases 100 
j915—January.. 7.97 107 118 ATODD5 |) LZOD eee asco 5 107c LOTR 77) ALLOUSA Bee cte ee LDS ic elec cereate 
Julyee. das 7.80 105 132.5 123500) T288.501..... ders sys 119¢ 113.8e | 117.1e 166 148 128 
1916—January §.28 112 145 1136b | 1439 |........ 126c T17.6d | LESs4dole seca L5Sia yc lie aastaes 
duly esters §.46 114 161 V4 20b7 i SBT panies. arcade 140¢ 120.3¢ |/ 123.4e 363 170 146 
1917—January 10.27 138 187 45476) 1401 2). ere 148¢ T2356d ele 16D seers ae 186s 2. uae 
July ieee 11.62 157 204 L84500 | VO7ES. |... eva. 8< 179¢ 136.le | 139.8e 818 212 166 
1918—January 12.42 167 206 DV20b |e 2056's | sits teenie 197c | 145.4d | 149.8d |......... [ence enone [eres eeees 
Jilly stat 13.00 175 210 24466 | 2210 346.1; 230c 161.8e | 172.8e | 1467 |......... 187 
1919—January 13.78 186 230 D704b" (22665 |\c.ciateeee 952c | 167.7d | 178.5d | 639° |........-. 186 
SDNY cronvnleis 13.77 186 209 QROT DIE LSE heel eves aieicace 261c 180.0e | 190.96 Sha E el cence s 212 
1920—January 15.30 206 236 32046 | 3119 383.8 245¢ 192.3d | 208.1d | 410 258 251. 
Apri 15.99 215 235 3802b | 3852 ALB .B ls oc ne cde orale scene eee aol 488 265.8 Frees 
Julyeas ies 16. 84 227 258 8898b | 4006 451.8 | 253 202.66 | 220.8¢ | 479 275 253 
August....| 16.42 221 Diy te le ane aoe 4014 AGA a2 3 eee ears lots Wiate? syeneiotane 480 271 ae acorels 
September.| 15.95 215 26752 |EReR A, 4373 479.6 DODD ul sich sccatecd ies aeeeacexens 493 260 ee crater ae 
October...| 15.83 213 270 4519b | 4517 BOT AAAI B® Aho aetna cre mes 505 270 Neots: 
November.|} 15.32 206 291: MPLS oe 4577 533s0 DAT TS Se ote lca oD 499 263 A 
December .| 14.84 200 DAY ie? Lalieaa ne yee 4557 BAS DIANA SHAN = BP” F hey Ne ciavatell crete areactate Oe ha a eit Sen 
192i—January...| 14.48 195 OTB ASAE cceee 4404 Bal Gina 23 Late a wikateareine eet 477 236 276 
: ebruary 14.08 190 263 4303 4109 540.0 DOE PEA soem rehearse cee 457 YAY no AA i Actes 
March... 13.23 178 Pia eee als 3854 BRGaL Ae C2Bk eg ee ees allot eieted 429 207 Rasta 
Aprils ie 12.68 171 1}: Weer = ile iter 3522 BOA re shoe | aroma eine al rene teteceeens 417 DOZe MAIS ear ater 
May? : 2) 12.25 165 232 3642 3411 B44 Die ob oo setsilieea tes aha eifilntn 6 wpe mimilim sn yrinnys alee T9GLE.: Wicisrsiis.em ate 
June...... 11.16 150 218 es Ai a aA er. tee NT RETA o! Weal oil a iat sieLote elie oilets a eheke 405 1A ame ul epi eee 
July tae 10.98 148 220A | See ke Rp Ao VA 9 wee ACE A aera ctlic len: soe i rieoctiicrin. con oat son 236 
August....| 11.41 154 226) peallicis cerca DAD calles chive all inne ercieiite elie ’o ate averetal| ove ocateaers, CF] lee recat oxen ke ceeeeeefeeeeb ones 
Se ene a) NN Ee ee ee ee 
Country Norway | Swepun | Fintanp |Geemany| Sours New | Ausrra-|. Inpia Unirep Starzs | Muxico 
| | Arrica | ZEALAND) LIA 
| Foods | 2larticles) Cost of | Cost of | 18 foods | 59 foods | 49 foods 51 cities | Cost of 
living living groceries Living | Federal 
——— —|— | = | —_____|—__—_| Mass- | District 
| 44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods Bek 
| set 
AOOD Sere aie kas eee al Sere ee illite aaah sere Leila iieteueneralltgeme soins QOS ee iailet c] eWeewes ce ewastine cal eouennee Beal es Fontonss 
AGOR ect iere a re e caer men Mae ers rete al (als intate eleVopal fete’ cl’ lof « i[Petaiaiaielajarels QO0f | ah cinerea} s ovsigerinolsacce ake [> sae ehdict| cise aabinis 
QR eae sete csl ice ee ecias leanei nee aul otewis% a | ae aae 1000 1 ae seein arse 03 a teen so 100 
DUS ic erie eae era e c icreseiceael ecetecees eValaeeall fap) acvavereoell steterece oll 1147 1037f 1106 ae ae 100 100 foo gwectoaee 
TID RR E nehioh gcd elt te seer icy (eae Seach | Re meneerica, col lernrtecrcreeorcrO LIST Quince ees 1000 rae sieceaes 104 101.8 A 
‘HOU asians 100 100 NOG Ro eee eer ets ste 070 1164 100 102 LOD Ge ise sas Pore 
1915 January. |i seis ee sll b« ctie love cllliove.cts ele 6s ola] Mieke elelsin om 12149 1190 1220) laaiette oreo 103 TODO or ee erates 
PTTL Ve eae eee eal ie ae Dieke coulis wiet ol oye woteil eceMalteheMecerstar Liwiele pnekerats 1200 1522 108 100 POMS ek cna se 
1916—January 1 el Ea | FE a AP SR RA OE A 13129 1236 TDOA GE er cece 107 105.7 : 
ail orton BO) re re ce ie waar etehan ates eroratete cll time cocede ate 1276 1516 110 lil 109: 9). Vsoted cuecels 
400 7——January sc celotee ste. os) 30D. [esi h lees Sts obs hoe 14469) 1359 1453 olen coe es 128 PIO LG oa cts tees 
July eee 261 Vi Me AIG coat cg) horace eee Rn Te's > 182 1470 116 146 120)3 We 
1918—January....|......... 221 dace. dl eee 1511g 427 15007 "|r ee 160 144.6 169.14 
Julyeeicenats 279 DGS eed toe ene alnerev ose eA ee 1491 1523 121 167 155.1 162.62 
1919—January....| 279 SOO woh Fee Pe ais. erede, dane be 1535 T55S Too erate al serrate 185 167.5 190.78 
Diilyan aa seas 289 HW oalebeadl i a Sei fey 89 1574 T5SO ables can stay 155 190 171.5 179.03 
1920—January....| 295 298 STO TAS, See 20630 NGSS tome nae oe 153 201 192.0 215.85 
April: atesed 305 297 849.5 141 21346 L738 Pearse Seer 151 211 LOGPA sal teclecerres 
SUlVin.s heist 319 297 911.0 143 22046 1 AE) WA ocr sre a 170 219 202.6 229.37 
August..... 333 208 991.0 107 ace 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
September..| 336 807 1031.8 LH Ais Rice | zm. Se 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October....| 340 306 1063.0 139 21805 1899: Ne ear 165 198 194.9 227.76 
November..| 342 303 1085.0 PBS FEISS. cae 1887 2170 161 193 191.3 221.38 
December..| 342 294 1103.2 1a O re tl aa cere 1915 OVA Sik -s\tehe arene 178 183.9 215.56 
1921—January....| 334 283 1065 .4 148 1904b VOOGH i PR ee SRR Eee cere 172 179.6 215.38 
ebruary 808 262 1012.7 At ered. cacereteretsta 1873 O14 tk Ml Savciactew: ote 158 175.6 193.77 
March..... 299 253 1027.1 jC lot Pes | he eee 1810 QOS TFs: Sehehes 156 166.4 195 23 
Aprile. gees 300 248 1007.5 138 17326 TSO. pits wodoereteael ele eel eteae nate 152 164.5 192.37 
Mayaise. << 292 23% 1012.4 135 3 Oa, 1702 PrEIVENE S.. soheetere ts Es 145 161.4 191.70 
AIULI@ terete cota el wa ceedaote'ss 234 1050.5 136 iaierats Darra ees ew eee etotoreyere ess 144 159) 4a ire oeeteietogey 
Ul ye Rakewe ole atte cele eae Mee esis Lets, | Se aa Pcs alé Lema fee TERE ey eae ce 148 160°S/tihise. cae. 
MATL EUIS Uatiniorell os eeeseiale « 20)| cise (oistate <i Taw aistaxe ccdactele etnies ol rroaieaelsies srr vel eve ravelei| (okeceseusv ane ale] tgneragetanene. oe nee AA el oon cc 3 P 


* Percentage of prices in July, 
¢ Average tor April,-September. 


dA 


modities varies from time to time. 


1914 a Calculated ‘rom annual index number. 


verage for October-March. / Four chief cities. 


f 


b Quarter beginning in specified month. ¢ Previous month 
g Average for year. 


hNumber of com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unirep Kingpou Franca | Itaty | Houtanp| Swapsn Bonne 
: FRIOA 
Authority Labour | Michell | Boardof | Ecoa- | Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi | Central _, {Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que ureau of| Statistical! Statistics 
Générale Statistics} Office Office 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 47 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
Base period....... 1890-1899 1900- 1909 1900 |1901~1905)1887-1877 1913 |1901-1910] 1901-1993/ 1901-1910 1913 1914 
NUCL as i a el OT Staewce oe a: 103.3 102.2 LP tage E> Bmp ye AGP he Ae (EN eg Ree: SW ey ay ween | Meas Cec lio oe 
1805 week OB Gress N eats 90.7 87.6 |) Hine el teers saree ell vel aa tA ureter an ee | RIBS OR. Sale 
WQ00 Sees ee reson, MOREQ Br ost shee: 100.0 110.5 CO SORA ess Feds eels wichita a eetee eee sellhoce ote cutee IPs aueca et are ar eee ere 
1Q05 Ee a, fc ALS IRM PMS 204 97.8 103.3 Wo ee lois Bence. QS Siei lore catttteeheste ah teres [ie nck eerie eer ae 
1910F ee ae B24 Di lien Rhea 108.8 113.3 (hae TLRS» Ree LOSE Le eee ee Le | eee te oa eee 
DED Us argc ite oo pt HR sol ee ae 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 100) 2 0 ie. ones 
1914—January 136.5 120. OCs ae 119.0 BSI Baleitsievote 115.4 M2856 alien tvalsh att ceases 1000 
Hil bigs eee 134.6 120.0 117.20 | 116.6 PARE VAD Meee aie ie Me. eh ie a 115.6 120.4 Tea alt es ee 
19d Nanuney TSS TOR sees es cleaner cess 136.5 OO 4a e aint 143.9 13227 het ee ye 1109 
July Hoek des HOLS tases 143.940 | 149.1 10654 slhean cece 163.7 164.4 166a 145621 dyacees 
1916—January LU oker Were eee ce pha ee 123) Gta eee sc leks ca ee B32 Sal cad ie eats vee oets 1223 
July.keste.c TSOPO Weeks 186.5 191.1 8005's eee tae 210.6 242.8 2554 V8ba ses ee 
101% Taniary idan a stares |e ni ces. oss 225.1 159: Sie eee sca 249.2 200 Oe he einer Pee sare 1470 
JOLY eae DAR iso ee ace t. 243.0 254.4 TOO Oee ae. 309.8 383.3 3284 pa 7, eed ee ee 
1918—January 258.1 OR ANE V ES al eo ets 262.9 186277 i. RES 361.6 ADT Gi) [ile Sate cllinatcs. sree 1663 
MMELY/ sess ess 284.0 248.3 269. 4a 278.5 203) Ps oe ees 339.9 540.6 448a GOOG he ean 
ig10enay 286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 90D 7 Pale eae 401.8 2 (69 (eed nya nie 369 1799 
JULY oe 234.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 PAU TY Sn tee eae cae 456.6 456.6 341¢ 320 1843 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 356.6 853.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 634.7 327 319 2360 
Arb awe. 353.1 295.2 374.4 374.2 286.1 352.9 679.2 855.7 333 354 2500 
A ial Shae eee 346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.8 332.8 572.9 772.4 337 863 2668 
September..| 326.6 254.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 318.2 607.7 832.2 325 S620. ihe pe 
October....| 317.6 242.1 877.5 326.0 239.9 305.5 581.5 834.3 321 346 2563 
November..| 304.2 233.1 364.4 299.7 223.8 269.5 632.0 829.1 296 S3ie lent voce ae 
December..| 290.5 221.8 352.2 269.3 207.2 251.2 502.6 800.6 268 y 12) ei al An a a 
1921—January....| 281.3 DA AEC Fait estan ee eee 255.3 197 2 228 .9 470.0 809.5 243 287 2064 
February 270.1 AOTAR Te a. cote. 235.8 183.0 211.1 436.3 772.8 224 ds Ve SPINS FU ae 
March..... 263.1 HOOROT Rie, eis 231.7 177.2 203 .4 416.9 760.5 213 PRUE LRE Dlg he Sk Bae 
ADT fies 5 253.7 TSO TA all rer, ce 224.0 160 8 198.2 401.3 135.7 200 229 ee, Ot 
Maye. tad. 247.3 LAG Staaten haces 2232 162.2 193.3 880.8 689.1 203 PASS Eee yen, Pees 
Avis) eee ee 242.6 GQ Siar a Ree 218.6 155.8 186.7 875.7 641.5 204 Qi Sea als ye rceeneeae 
Jed Ndi Bak 238.6 GTO eee eee 218.1 158.2 186.5 OA lt wyeracerster cis lee nea ons QUT ae eet aes 
August.....) 236.4 L6G: 4 yes. ene 219.0 155.5 183.8 Seeks 1d & hectncnaiahe sees chs char ca Ae eo MAURY ote mien 
Country Eeypr Naw | Austra-| Inpta JAPAN Unitep Srarns 
ZBALAND LIA 
ee nd ns fang ieee sivas SER eee fy ee aS ne Se 
Authority Govern- |Common-| Dept. of eenk Bureau |. Federal , 
Dept. ment | wealth of of —_jof Labour} Reserve | Annalist | Brad- Dun | Gibson 
Statie- | Statist- | Statist- Statistica ; Japan | Statistics! Board street i 
tics ician ician 
No. of commodities Pe ALY 92 75 56 328 90 25 96 200 22 
Base period... fiche oe oe 1909-1913 1911 ‘July, 1914!Oct., 1900 1913 LOTS 71890-1800! iri See ae terse nate 
SBGO oe tT) GREG, (eT) ROSSER ih ts eereeanetek ance 8355 Ra eee. 109.252 [...... .../$ 90.876 43.4 
LOE ia NS Cas satis AG Olam al vaarees 528 States at aan, SURG Je tee ee 94.604 8.4346 81.251 42.0 
Eng, Seems ccc ss tie. et BOR th Nae, ee SL te eee ke 99.388 | 7.8839 | 93.355 | 44.2 
MOQ RN ae ee ret We eT QLOUR ES Sai bictca lasteen ote BOs Pie PSE ee te 110.652 8.0987 99.315 47.3 
Lol ge enema 984 MOGZ ae wesc oo lanes ostaeas OF. SW ders aclere 137.172 8.9981 | 121.301 69.3 
IQS MRA Ae Mn 1051 LOSS. ARS ean eidoe. 2 100 100 139.980 9.2076 | 118.576 58.1 
1914—January B) elke aeva ote whe 10456 TOSS Deis Ses Seale a scan LOO tiene 142 452 8.8857 | 124.528 58.2 
ARS ice Pua | ia yee 10730 11855 100 126236 cl 002 wile ee 144.879 | 8.6566 | 119.708 58.9 
1915—January....)......... 1323) TIS 7O alee ee tees oo... (LT a aa eS 150.95 9.1431 | 124.168 64.7 
ikvee ieee 1024 14030 LSID Ne seco: 127.88 LOVR s asec cone 147.29 9.8588 | 124.958 64.4 
1916—January Saas 14505 SES Te a hae Soo ae DEQ ls cons ciate 153.68 10.9163 | .37.666 65 6 
STV cee, 124a 15930 LUO Wises Ree 154. 9a j WD iia apes he 170.11 11.5294 | 175.142 71 9 
ma a Ween gee rale c 1684d POQSU Arcs cere ate sae LOUD ab conten 208. 88 13.7277 | 169.562 87-4 
JU Vettes 168a 18946 1715) Rae 196.4a ES eber hte siee 265.61 16 0680 | 211.950 116.4 
1918—January (tll aN aa 1677 1 USfoH/ TiAl ec ipintemswlie|| cleats % LEY ig ae te oa aS 278.696 | 17-9366 | 222 175 118.9 
Jil eee ee 2074 1808 POSED thee oh 259.0 LOR oa ea arcns 285.474 | 19.1849 | 232.575 123.3 
101 Sdenuees nde teeiaes ensue ohets a 1888 POD Oa al ey es 283 2 203 195 299 142 | 18 5348 | 230-146 119 7 
Julyneews © 2254 1788 V1 US SN RR Se a 326.8 219 211 313 647 | 18 8964 | 227.973; 127.9 
1920—January. 318 1999 2311 218 398.0 248 242 294.935 | 20.3638 | 247.394 130.4 
Apri ic eherete 308 2153 2478 200 307.2 265 263 321.000 | 20.7124 | 257.901 147.4 
Julygeaeck. 283 2264 2671 209 316.6 262 250 307 680 | 19 3528 | 260.414 141.9 
September..| 299 2267 2618 208 305 0 242 226 267 657 | 17.9746 | 248.257 118 5 
October. . 300° 2291 2450 206 298 5 225 208 247.145 | 16.9094 | 237.341 196.9 
November..| 287 2247 2371 194 292 7 207 190 238.557 | 16.6750 | 227.188 95.7 
December..| 238 2249 2245 180 271 9 189 173 204 769 | 13.6263 211 628 || 86.0 
1921—January... 214 2233 2233 17 265.8 178 163 195.647 | 12 6631 | 198.600 | 81.93 
February 196 2163 2190 174 258.0 167 154 186 939 | 12.3689 | 185 822 78.8 
March Pees 182 2146 2008 175 200)..0 162 150 196.623 | 11.8650 | 181 921 80.8 
April... 181 2108 1947 183 Ps) 154 143 191 511 | 11 3749 | 174 464 75.1 
Mayen: 179 2079 1898 184 252.4 151 142 171 765 | 10 8398 | 166 658 oO 
JUNG Festi L6G ay Bosra see 1845 Di Sat etnies avs. a ate 148 139 163.821 | 10 6169 | 165.995 69.6 
JOly Pee eet ek cota Pa ah ee 1813 isp 2) |e See 148 141 167.719 | 10.7284 | 159.833 71.6 
SAMMPRR AAS RT SEIS ate IE RORY cle ood Px sone wen PO Diese? reser: ee 176.372 / 11.0576 / 163.677 72.4 
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As compared with pre-war figures, 
cost of living for June, 1921, showed 
an increase of nearly 800 per cent while 
the food budget showed an increase of 
1075" per cent. 


Italy 


Taking prices for the first six months 


of 1914, as the base, that is, equal to. 


100 per cent, the index number of cost 
of living for Turin was about 480 for 
June, 1921, 1s compared with 472 for 
March, 1921, when the highest point was 
reached. The June level approximated 
‘that of November, 1920, when the retail 
prices were still rising. 


Switzerland 


An index number of wholesale prices, 
published by Dr. Lorenz in the Neue 
~ Zurcher Zeitung, was started in January, 
1921, with the year 1914 as base. The 
figure for April 1921, was 209.5, thus 
indicating that prices were slightly 
over twice the pre-war level. The 
figure for January, 1921, was 234.3 and 
for January, 1920, 342.7. 


India 


The report of the Labour office at 
Bombay for June, 1921, estimated that 
the cost of living index number for the 
working classes in Bombay was 73 per 
cent above that of July, 1914, as com- 
pared with 67 per cent in May last. The 
number for June showed, however, a 
decrease of 10 per cent as compared with 
October 1920, when the highest point 
was reached. ° 


United States 


The index number of wholesale prices 
of the Federal Reserve Board was 141 
in July, as compared with 139 in June, 
thus showing a slight advance for the 
first time since the downward movement 
commenced in May 1920. Raw mate- 
rials as a whole were relatively stable. 
Producers’ goods continued to decline in 
price because of reductions in metal pro- 
ducts, which are of particular importance 
in this group. Increases occurred in 
prices of consumers’ goods. 
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Bradstreet’s/index number of whole- 
sale prices, which had shown a slight 
rise, after June 1, moved further upward 
during July, the figure at August 1, 
indicating an increase of 3 per cent over — 
July 1, and a net gain of 4.1 per cent 
from the lower point at June 1. The bulk 
of this gain was in food products, but 
there was also a rise in textiles, especially 
cotton goods, during July. The index 
number for September 1, was $11.0868, 
as compared vvith $11.0576 for August 1, 
thus indicating general stability of 
wholesale prices during August. De- 
creases, mostly very small, in a number 
of commodities were offset by the rise 
in raw cotton, and an advance in cotton 
cloth, together with fractional gains in 
other groups. 


Dun’s index number for September 1, 
was $162.619, showing a slight recession 
from the August figure, $163.677. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by the Bureau of Labour 
Statisties of the United States advanced 
from 148 in July to 152 in August, an 
inerease of about 234 per cent. Food 
articles in the aggregate were nearly 
131% per cent higher. Farm products, 
including many food items in the raw 
state, were 214 per cent higher. In all 
other groups, except cloths and clothing, 
decreases of from 1 to 4 per cent took 
place. Cloths and clothing showed no 
change in the general price level. 


The Bureau’s index number of retail 
prices for August was 155 as compared 
with 148 in July, an increase of 4.5 per 
cent, thus showing a continuance of the 
upward movement revealed for the first 
time by the July figures. In all, 27 
articles out of 48 increased in price 
during the month. Potatoes rose 24 per 
cent; strictly fresh eggs 13 per cent; 
pork chops, cheese and cabbage, 11 per 
cent; butter, 10 per cent; lard 8 per 
cent; sugar 6 per cent; canned tomatoes 
5 per cent. The prices of ten articles 
showed a decline, but no large decreases 
were recorded. Bananas fell 5 per cent; 
leg of lamb 3 per cent; canned salmon, 


_ flour, onions and raisins, 2 per cent. 


\ 
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MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1921 ; 





[MMIGRATION.—The following state- 

ments compiled from information fur- 
nished by the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization give details as 
to the total immigration into Canada 
during the second quarter of 1921. For 
purposes of comparison the figures for 


the previous quarter and for the cor- 


responding quarter in 1920 are also 


given: 


e 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1921. 





























er 
British | From coun- | Totals 
U.S.A. tries 
: 1921 

ADEs... PP Le 8,476 5,035 1,541 15,052 
Nery ease 7,083 3,710 3,350 14,143 
uments =. . oe ars. 6,899 3,086 2,292 12,277 
22,458 | 11,831 7,183 41,472 

First quarte. 1921......... oo 7,979 5,379 20,590 
Second quarter, 1920....... | 28,487 | 16,397 4,358 49,242 





The table on page 1212 gives the 
nationality, sex and destination of all 
immigrants entering Canada during 
the second quarter of 1921. 


Lanps PatTentep.—According to in- 
formation supplied by the Department 
of the Interior with respect to letters 
patent covering Dominion Lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Bri- 
tish Columbia and the Yukon Territory, 
the number of patents issued during the 
second quarter of 1921 was 4,094 and 
the number of acres was 647,894, as 
compared with 5,181 patents and 800,- 
094 acres in the first quarter of 1920, 
and 4,574 patents and 702,174 acres in 
the corresponding quarter of 1920. 


HomesTEAD EnTRixs.—During the 
second quarter of 1921, there were 
2,868 homestead entries recorded in 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
as compared with 769 for the first 
quarter of 1921, and 1,612 for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1920. The state- 
ment opposite shows the number and 
nationality of those who took up home- 
steads in the various provinces during - 
the second quarter of 1921. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY PROVINCES AND NATIONAL- 
ITY OF HOMESTEADERS DURING SECOND QUARTER OF 























1921 
a 

5 Soles 

a ele 

E = iS) 

: : 3s | Osa et 

Nationality oad sd ea lect Bac 

a 3 = te a) = 

Pd pe sed Co at's fe 
Canadians from Ontario............... 54| 145) 96 7| 302 
tf & WeDEChes Aceh aes 25! 69) 47 1} 142 
Af INOVaLSCOtla. 5.2 eee Oise 33 
‘$ ef New Brunswick. ....... 4 6 1| -11 
ey 5 Prince Edward Island...} 10 7 4 21 
af a Mani tobaics enced 104} 47) 15 166 
of ie Saskatchewan.......... 3] 38 9 1} 51 
fi . Atperta [e.senee cement ent 4 bt 74 1} 80 
gs SS British Columbia.......}.... 3} 11 9| 23 
Persons who had previous entry......... 40) 135] 178} 10} 363 
Nieweound land era h:..cod.7 arate tescavedovreicie ieee | vo eae ate 2 

Canadians returned from the United 

SEA PCS Etre carters trek aE es ReGen se este i aera pe 
AIIOTI CANS shtrs Hoe, BY es GRR bam» LA ae 49| 209] 285) 5] 548 
SSH es SS cena acrtors WAR ae 63| 115} 96} 18} 292 
Hetero et: 0 Wepmbe eg opmmh Mans Son roeity Opa te a to TS ieeo2 | 744 7| 101 
TIS tesco ere ste of SEER ee Gil GAGs: 1] 41 
BrenGhine cs a5h, tien heise Be ee ee aide 6) AA BSS he 28 
Belgtansnages te tas tees cee tk BOE Gi 10) ee oie 18 
RIGS ee ee me eae Re. Cd Pane a 1 Dinaea net 7 
Ttalians 2: er. i tee meee eee ae 5 leyig 1 9 
RoUMAnans: heiress cle tet Di tsi eT 30 
BY TIAMIS oscuro meteors seem ure Perc at inode ay Lie 1 
Gettnang: 9-3 Ce abs Se Se he iea 4 6 7 1; 18 
MUStO-HUNGAFIONS: . sedans s Me ot lan ot 147} 87) 63) 6] 308 
Hollandeps: oes ates. hs eee heen neon 3 Lie ape 8 
DANS cree svete avalos ayaa et aster beorutd 2 6 Sika: 16 
leelanderswirss.. 2s. eh ee ee DIE sae rE eae 7 
DWEdeS tke coe eae cul eerie TO) S304 7 Oo 4 60 
INOFWOSIATISG tee cco in Oe 9| 34) 24) 1| 68 
IRGSSISTIS. 2 eee See Caan eer 8| 40] 21 1| 70 
UNNTISs + tits. Se ae toe Oe Ea ee: Si Robie 15 
FATISEP ALIGNS’ Re cee cee eee BR SES ee Meee 1 Nhat ose 1 2 
New Zealanders. 442 out aa. ren eden Take Oia 2 
POLGS eee a are ole De ee ae Pee te Oise, sik es 
Greekesee aaa ce oor See ke Sheed ie 1 1 
608/}1103/1083| 74/2868 














Tota Thomestead entries, second quarter, 1921:— 


APPIN caer oie ae Boe a eee 499 
By Nie i Oa Voce ae AN a, SUR aye Bes ok 1,461 
FUNC H owe since ee eee ee ean 90 
2,868 
Total homestead entries, first quarter, 1921.......... 769 


Total homestead entries, second quarter, 1920........ 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


TBE legal decision summarized below 

is a judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council with refer- 
ence to damages claimed for the death 


of an employee on a railway line in 
Quebec operated jointly by two com- 
panies.* D , 


Where a workman is under two employers, the one having control at time of accident is 
liable for negligence 


A locomotive fireman employed by 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
was killed in a collision at Montreal on 
the Grand Trunk line on February 2, 
1915. ‘The engineer of the other engine 
whose negligence was the cause of the 
collision, was an employee of the Central 
Vermont Railway Company, which had 
an agreement with the former company 
‘for the common use of their lines between 
Montreal and St. Albans, Vermont. 
The widow received compensation from 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
under the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. As she was entitled to do 
under Article 7334 of the Quebec Civil 
Code, she also brought action against 
the Central Vermont Railway Company 
for damages on account of negligence. 
The Company denied liability on the 
ground that their engineer who was the 
cause of the accident was at the time 
in the employment of and subject to the 
‘orders of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company. The trial judge found for 
the plaintiff. On appeal by the defend- 
ant company to the Court of King’s 
Bench this decision was affirmed, one 
judge dissenting. On a further appeal 
by the company the Supreme Court of 
Canada unanimously agreed with the 
dissenting judge and dismissed the 
action. An appeal was then taken by 
the widow to the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council. 


In the judgment of the Privy Council, 
the clauses in the agreement between 
the two companies which bore on the 
case were quoted. These provided for a 
joint service between Montreal and St. 
Albans each party to furnish its mile- 
age proportion of engines, cabooses and 
train crews, and “that each party hereto 
shall pay the train and engine men em- 
ployed in the joint service for the service 
performed by them on its own line, and 
neither of the parties hereto shall be held 
responsible to the other for the actions 
of such joint employees while upon the 
line of railway of the other party hereto.” 


There was no difference of opinion in 
the lower courts as to the facts of the 
case, and with the exception of the trial 
judge, there was a general agreement as 
to the law to be applied. This was ex- 
pressed in the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench as_ follows: ‘He [the 
engineer at fault] was in the general 
service of the Central Vermont Railway 
Company, but it is well established that 
the master, in whose general service a 
man is, is not responsible for the tortious 
act of the man if the control of the mas- 
ter has been, for the time being, displaced 
by the power of control of another 
master into whose temporary service: 
the man has passed by being lent (even 
gratuitously) or sub-contracted.” 


*Tke judgment of the Court of King’s Bench in this case ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazurts, July, 1918. 
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The difference of opinion was as to 
which of the companies was the patron 
momentane (the employer for the time 
being). It was held by the Court of the 
King’s Bench that ‘the Central Ver- 
mont Company retained a measure of 
control of F— [the engineer] instead of 
having put him completely under the 
orders of the other Company”. Their 
Lordships, however, agreed with the 
view taken unanimously by the judges 
of the Supreme Court, that the engineer 
was In the temporary employ of the 
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Grand Trunk Railway Company at the 
time of the accident, as this accident was 
due to a disregard of Grand Trunk 
signals, which at that moment he was 
bound to obey. The real test as to who 
was the employer is “control” and at the 
moment of the accident the control of 
the engineer was in the Grand Trunk. 
Their Lordships therefore advised that 
the- appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. (Quebec—Bain vs. Central Ver- 
mont Railway.) 
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Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 
September, 1920, and June, 1921 


eae accompanying tables show for September, 1920, and June, 1921, rates 

of wages and hours of labour in twenty-seven cities in Canada and for 
twenty-seven of the more important trades or classes of labour. So far as 
possible the information for 1921 is of the same nature and from the same | 
sources in each instance as that for 1920, so that the figures illustrate the 
changes in wages and hours which have occurred in the classes of labour shown 
for the cities included. Where, occasionally, reliable information was not. 
available, rates have been omitted. In some cases a range of rates or hours is 
given with a view to show the condition under which an appreciable number 
of men were reported to be working, even though a strike or lockout might be 
in progress. 


In some such cases arrangements had been made between the employer and 
employees concerned that the rates of pay were to be adjusted when the result 
of the strike was known. In all cases where an appreciable number of the men 
engaged in the trade were on strike in a dispute as to wages or hours it is 
indicated in the footnote. 


In some instances, the data available are unfortunately somewhat meagre, 
but it has been considered advisable to include such data where the 1920 rates 
and hours from the same source appeared to be fairly typical, since the com- 
parison of the new figures with the old would probably afford an approximately 
correct idea of the tendency of wages to rise or fall. 


Where rates and hours for June were not available, those prevailing in May 
(or March in a few cases) have been giyen. There are also a number of instances 
where new agreements signed in July have been forwarded to the Department; 
rates from these agreements have been included when the information available 
for June appeared less satisfactory or indicated unsettled wage conditions, or 
where the July agreement was retroactive to cover June. 


The sourees of information from which the accompanying tables have been 
compiled are similar to those used for the bulletin on ‘‘Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 1901-1920’’ issued as a supplement to the March issue of the 
Lazour Gazerrr. While the present tables are published mainly for the purpose 
of illustrating changes in rates of wages and hours of labour between 1920 and 
1921 in the more important trades, they also serve to bring up to June, 1921, 
the record back to 1901 for fifteen classes of labour in thirteen cities published 
in the bulletin above mentioned. It will be noted, however, that in the present 
case no figures for factory labour or lumbering are included, as the records of 
changes during the past year in occupations under these headings are not yet 
complete enough for publication. The classes of labour on steam railways given 
in the March bulletin are likewise omitted, as no changes were made in the rates 
then shown for 1920 until July 12, 1921, when a tentative reduction of 121% 
per cent was effected, pending further negotiations. 


The first group of the tables presented herewith comprises eight building 
trades.: Bricklayers, Carpenters, Electrical Workers, Painters, Plumbers, Roof- 
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ers, Stonecutters, and Builders’ Labourers. The sources of information for this 
group were returns from employers, trade unions, and Departmental officers 
and correspondents, as well as copies of signed agreements and reports on the 
settlement of strikes. 


The second group consists of eight metal trades: Automobile Mechanics, 
Blacksmiths, Boilermakers, Machinists, Millwrights, fron Moulders, Pattern- 
makers, and Sheet Metal Workers. The rates and hours of railway shop em- 
ployees are excluded. The sources are similar to those used for the building 
trades. : . 


The third group includes only two classes in the Printing Trades, namely, 
Newspaper Hand Compositors on day work, and Job Office Cylinder Pressmen. 
The effort to bring the 1920 rates up to date for these classes has been attended 
with some difficulty, owing to the unsettled conditions in the printing trades at 
many points. The information obtained is chiefly from returns of trade unions 
and Departmental correspondents. Returns were also received from some 
employers. 


Conductors and Motormen and Electric Linemen are presented in the fourth 
croup, representing electric street railways and power employees. The rates for 
conductors and motormen vary in nearly all instances according to the term 
of service, but the maximum rates have been selected as affecting the largest. 
number of men. 


The miscellaneous group is made up of Chauffeurs, Stationary Engineers, 
~ Stationary Firemen, Common Labour, Teamsters, Truckmen (motor) and Watch- 
men. The data regarding most of these classes are taken chiefly from employers’ 
returns, but much information is also taken from returns of trade unions and | 
Departmental officers and correspondents. 


The classes of labour for which rates are here published are in the main 
skilled trades, and practically all, even the unskilled, are in most cities organized 
to a great extent in trade. or labour unions. The statistics given in this bulletin 
therefore show wage rates and hours of labour in a number of organized occupa- 
tions in certain cities at the two dates under review. They do not, however, indicate 
the changes in wages or hours in organized or unorganized classes of labour in 
rural districts or outlying parts, such as farming, mining, lumbering, fishing, ete. 
The March bulletin, by sample rates of wages, showed to some extent the trend ~ 
of wages for common labour in factories, for a number of miscellaneous factory 
trades and for the lumbering industry. The index numbers published in the 
March bulletin indicated that rates of wages for these classes increased from 
1913 to 1920 in somewhat greater proportion than for occupations in the building, 
metal, printing trades, etc. The information so far received of wage changes in 
factories and in the lumbering industry since September 1920 indicates in general 
aoe proportional reductions than for the classes listed in the accompanying 
tables. 
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0 


BUILDING TRADES 








Sept. 1920 
Wages Hours 
per per 
Hour Week 


Nova Scot1a— 


Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown. .... 
New Brunswick— 


Moncton. ..<s2. 00: - 


QUEBEC— 


Three Rivers.....-.- 
OnTARIO— 


Brantwords ..:52).. <2 


Obtawal ed Os AS cms 
Peterborough...... 


Port Arthur and |} 
Fort William... 


Poronto ie... 
Windsor. ¢5 ..0. 6. 


MAniToBA— 





Brandon... . 
Winnipeg.......... 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


ALBERTA— 
Oalgaty .s 3.65. Bes. 
Edmonton......... 
ethbridge.. 2.474. 
British CoLUMBIA— 
New Westminster. . 
Vancouver Be ks Aa 


WiGtOria.s ciaheiatste= 


a One employer. 


h Bricklayers. 


1.00 


ee 


b Trade union. 
j Per month. 





BrickLayers AND Masons 


54 


48-54 


wa ope orele.s) s.enexe 


eae ees sce ees 


ee 
































CARPENTERS 
June 1921 Sept. 1920 June 1921 ae 
Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per 
Week Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ $ 
ais 44 .66-.75 44-54 .60-. 66 44 
,10-.95 48-60 05 48-60 .70 48-60 
d,80-.90 54 .50 54 d.45 54 
d.80-.91 48 .70 48 .60-.70 48 
-90 44 60-. 65 48 60. 48 
ag. 85-.90h 44-50 .76 48 .65-. 70 4216-54 
g.75 54 .50-.60 54 .4714-.60 50-60 
.90-1.00 54 .60-.70 44-55 .50-. 60 55-60 
bh1.00 54 .50-.65 54-60 4916-55 54-60 
a.90 44 .80 44 .15 44 
11.00 44 85 44 +.75-.85 % 44 
1.00 44 AES 44 75 44 
g.90-bh1.00 44 85 44 + .75-.85 44 
6.85 48 75-. 85 44 .75-.85 44 
TAGE Gore pris Mien earn bee > a 1.00 44-54 a.75 49 
1.00 44 .90 44 .90 44 
1.1214-1.15 44 1.00 44 +.90-.93 44 
1.15 44 75-1.00 44 90-1.00 44-60: 
1.15 44 1.00 44 .90-1.00 » 44 
Tg: 44 1.00 44 d.85-1.00 ¥ 50: 
bh1.15-ag1.25 44 .75-.85 44-50 85 50: 
$1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 .90-1.00 44 
1.15 44 85 44 85a 44 
61.25 44 f1.00 60 1.00 48-60 
J AA Sa (iat lie Potro | Be DCE Ste 87% 44-50 .8114-.8214 44 
1.0644 44 .904% 44 814 44 
1.00 44 .75-.85 44 75-8214 ¢ 44 
c March rate. d May rate. eJulyrate. f January rate g Masons 
l Per week. Strike during month. 


k Per day. 
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BUILDING TRADES 



































ELECTRICIANS PAINTERS ats 
Sept. 1920 June 1921 i Sept.1920. June 19210 
Wages Hours Wages Hoan Wages Hours Wages sag eae 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week | Hour Week 
Nova Scorra— $ $ is $ 
Hallax ek. on T26-.75 48-54 .66-.70 44-50 .66-.75 44 .6234-.66 44-50 
Sydier AL A ree .6714-.80 48-70 d.70 48-70 75 54-60 15 48 
Prince Epwanp Is.— 
Charlottetown..... .45-.50 54 d.40 54 .45-.50 54 — .40-.45 54 
New Brunswick— 
Monctonije ine. < 165=. 10 44-54 60=.70 48 55-.65 48 _.55-.65 48 
Strpohneaae utente. 50 ral crab | OM RCM S a Pi et Min 75 44 UD! ola) 44 
QurBEC— 
Montreal.......... .65-. 80 54 65-.80 44-52 65 50-54 -60-.70 | 4234-50 
Quebee.......-. 50-.65 54 42-.55 | 50-60 50~.60 54 AT-.55 ; 48-54 
Sherbrooke........ 60 50-54 ad.50-.55 54 50-. 60 50 d.60. 54 
Three Rivers yori ek 65 48-54 4814-.65 48 50-. 66 48 .8644-.50 48-54 
OnTARIO— 
Brantford......... : 15 44 75 44 .50-60 49-54 .59-.60 44-50 
Hamilton.......... | 85 44 te.75 44 67% 44 t ¢.62 44 
Londons: tess ayernes 5 44-54 75 44 .10-.75 44, i735 44 
Ottawa Sa. .80 44 .80 44 Ayes, 44 ¢.65-.70 44 
Bae ioecesh Tice 75 48 a62.14 48 .60 44 ATY4-.55 44-50 
DoericAsthar: andl Be ; 

Fort William.....|| £.6714-.85 48 a.6114 55 65 CO een UM WP Sat Space rca $l een go 
Toronto, )..08. 2.4 8714 44 0.87% 44 75 44 75 44 
Windsor........... 1.25 48 1.00-1.25 | 44-48 1.00 44 75-.85 44-48 

MAniToBA— : 
Brandon Fa Sus seeks 2 Pe ee Ee .80-.85 44-54 ~ 45=.50 60 60 44-54 
Winnipeg.......... 85-.95 44 8514-.9214 44-49 8714 44 81 44 
SAsxAaTCHEWAN— 
REPINA Yes se ors Ree .90 48 di.00 49 874% 44 d.874% 44 
ASKS LOOM GE caaeerein a | | cine eae veces sb rere as .65—. 95 50-54 .80-.85 44-50 80 44 
A ae 
Calgary........... 85-1.00 48 .8714-1.00 44 .75-.80 44-49 80 44-4914 
Edmonton......... 85-:92 44 b.95 44 .85 4g 80 44 
Boethiridges esi aa iyonwc tau ca emcee aerate aL aia oc ee cra ie eee f.80 48 a.80 48 
British CoLumMBIA— 
New Westminster! thvs.h. Se Ry .csled pee Fee ree ae cae 75 44 75 44 
Vancouver !.+. 50. 1.00 44 -90-1.00 44 87% 44 8714 44 
Victoria: Os eee 1.00 44 1.00 44 70-.78 44 70-.75 | 44 





a One employer. 


5 Trade union. 


k Per day. t Per week. 














__ ¢ March rate. d May rate. eJulyrate. fJanuary rate. 7 Per month. 
t Stricke during month. 
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' BUILDING TRADES 





























PLUMBERS Roorers 
Sept. 1920 hoe Janehigotk -.a-lhkee sr = Septs1ea0s June, 1921. 
Wages Hours Wages 3 Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
ee | ee lee ee Gee Pe | ae, oe ete 

Nova Scotra— $ $ $ $ 

Halifax eae. con. v .70 44 .66-.77 SAMBO lem grass tite dea ePYVCOe © Se a) oles al23 .00* 44 

Sydney; oe cAP. . 65-.80 48-60 .75-.80 44-48 .55-.80 i Oia GRE Rupe rr ey eerie maka J ‘ 
Prince Epwarp Is.— ee 

Charlottetown... .. .40-.50 54 .37-.50 54 50 54 4.50 54 
Nrw Brunswick— 

Moncton....... ste at We 4g. Pe eae gb 48 70 48 -60~.70 48 

Bt. Jobin 2.2 vse: . 65 48 .50-. 65 AS ty Meike ashe fee en ale hin 124.00-27.00 | 50-54 
‘QUEBEC— > 

Montreal.......... .72-,75 44 15180 te ADE AE | Foca, cee eee lexan tome: Boigees ote coke 

Quebets.. .5 cc... .50-. 60 54 .50-. 60 a ig d hoe Peer rr nig cece ss A5-. 55 48-60 

Sherbrooke........ .58-.65 50 d.50-.60 SOS6Or Hse ae ceene EG SEMEIOE cut Nac RAR RB ECS py IVE cM et ces 

Three Rivers....... 60+. 75 48 .55-. 75 AS=GO! WR ae rn ee es ea [acne Le abana Narr Maratea er aoe 
ONTARIO— 

Brantford......... 85 44 85 44 a.75 50 a.75 44 

Hamilton....... ae .90 44 90 y F oasge an (ae eee ein tire ROR tn te). | RMP oor Wh KARR cece te, 

Epndoue sc eas *,70-.80 A Elo Cea uas hi la i <0 sted .50-. 65 48-54 a.65 48 

Ottawa........... .80 44 t.61-.80 MA SEN RE Ay ADDR NAD ra organ Beal asta ay See fe cea bt fy co ean ea 

Peterborough...... vis) 44 15 44 45-. 55 44-54 a.50-. 65 54 

Port Arthur and : . 

Fort William..... 1.00 44 tb. 90 44 Fes BAe OO) Vere posse tes cosne: Wetter eters ean oeeaal he ates 
ROPONtOd ars. Pe 90 44 75-.85 CA ee Dying A foci aks ancien gle eae re ease 65-1.00 44 
WANGBOR Seca ciies sts 1.06 44 $.9714 AA Cie oe om ol cet foc Calas (Seeosicns tags 90 44 

MANITOBA— 
Brandontess. «tcc. 80 - 50-54 .80—. 90 50-54 a.60 50-54 a.60 50 
Winnipeg yne.ae 1.00 44 1.00 Ae eb caralargtleg a5 [arene ntensanrtts a.80 44 
SASKATCHEWAN— ; 
ROGMA.. cwolcssae > 1.00 44 ¢.90-1.00 44 Pee iis oie Ube eee easly a.70 55 
Saskatoon......... 1.00 44 t.90 44 A nan ecemsateate een: .80 44-54 
ALBERTA— 
Calgery 4 isk ihees 1.05 44 1.00 VURAL 5 Aksegeiete Lontenc  leneetiperene ot .85-.90 44 
Edmonton.,....... .85-1. 00 44 1.00 Bee i DTU raictea lye eustotet tate dteeee ea eit a1 .00 44 
Lethbridge......... g.85-.90 | 54 .85-.90 54 f.90 48 a.90 48 
British CoLuUMBIA— - 
New Westminster. . .75-1.00 44-50 .75-1.00 BAAR V4 os eng en nt hkan ota iain chen ou5h peer ec Ce ene aE otaes| Oe Feta escneera 
Vancouver......... 1.00 44 .8414-1.00 BAR Seid Me Baki eae shales eet ak 01.00 44 
Victoria ts sae o2). .90 44 90 UL Toa Aa, Rinne ees ROWSE IAN d.80 44 











a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d May rate. eJulyrate. fJanuaryrate. j Per month. 
k Per day. 1 Per week. * Bonus additional t Strike during month’ 
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” 


Nova Scorra— 


DYONCYS sie sic.oce.0 esc ce 


Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown... .. 


New Brunswick— 


Monctonte scene 


QuEBEC— 


Montreal noua ee 


Three Rivers..... 
OnTARIO— 
Brantford.......... 
Hamilton.......... 
London 235 8s: 
Peterborough...... 


Port Arthur and 
Fort William..... 


PE OPORGO. 8. siete aoe: s 


Winnipeg 


see cere cee 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


Lethbridge......... 


Britiso Cotump1a— 
New Westminster. . 
Vancouver........ rs 


NSGRORIN ods sacristy 


a One employer. 
l Per week. 


k Per day. 

















BUILDING TRADES 














STONECUTTERS 
_ Sept. 1920 June 1921 
Wages Hours Wages Hours 
>per per per per 
Hour Week Hoe Week 
$ $ 
.75-.80 44 d.75 44 
1.00 48 d.95 48 
a.50-.65 54 50-.60 54 
.70-.91 47-48 .70-.91 47-48 
75-.80 AS. ctmels se. «, Urata om zis eee 
3 15 44 £75 44 
65-.70 48-54 5.60 48 
70-.75 AR TN, Pinata te teal: re | acateteneiee, ater aye 
1.00 Ad mh shorter. wiottere hae ic NS are 
874% 44 d.90 44 
1.00 44 a.60-b1.00 44 
1.00 44 tb1.00 44 
85-1.00 44 .65-. 85 48-54 
1.00 44 ft 61.00 44 
1225 44 1.121 44 
ak6.50 : 53 ak6.50 59 
1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.00 44 d1.00 44 
DETR Arran Ml Sesmravets oes ate 51.00 44 
$1.00 44 al.25 44 
1.00 44 b1.00 44 
& 0, ale ones bleie. 64 Sop els a lere 0.0 eres fe: o fos cceccccce(sccccveese 
1.0634 44 .81144-1.061¢ |. 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 
v Trade union. c March rate. d May rate. 


t Strike during month. 


Buiwpers LABOURERS 

















Sept. 1920 June 1921 
Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ ; 
4214-.55 48-54 .35-.40 44 
.45-.50 48 d.45-.50 48 
£30 iW es d.30 54 
40-.50 48 d.50 48 
45 (Nae und EA AS Rene bic: tae ace 
45 50 40~.50 54-60 
45 54 $.45 54 
45-.50 50-60 ad.35 60 
.50 44 a.40-.50 50 
.50-.60 44-50 d.50 44 
.59 54 50-.65 44-54 
69 44 t.50 * 47-50 
tf .60-.75 A460 och Ryne’ Rae enaieteis te. 6 
.55-.65 44 55-.60 44 
65-.75 49-59 50-. 63 50-60 
.60 50-60 50-.55 49-55 
.00 54 .50-. 60 54 
ai 
.60 44 .50- . 65 44-60 
65-.70 44 55-.60 44 
On met ee ps. yee 55-.6214 44-54 
.60-.65 44 60-.75 44 
55 44 50-5614 44 
eJuly rate. fJanuaryrate. 7 Per month. 
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Pe Tee 


METAL TRADES 


— 


















































Avro MrcHaNics BLACKSMITHS 
Locality Sept. 1920 eTune: 1921 Sept., 1920 June, Wh Diese 
Wages Vages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
at we | WE ||| Wek | ie | Wee 
: 
Nova Scor1a— : ; : | : 
Hali ax. a Tee .60-.80 — 54 .65-.68 48-54 : .75-.80 44-50 .6714-.80 48 -5} 
Sydney. ane »65-.75 54 .65-.75 54 .68-. 7514 54-60 .50-.5414 60 
Prince Epwarp Is.— . 
Charlottetown..... 0-09 54 a.59 54 118.00-21 .00 1 Oe aad FS RS Soir e peta GOS AG 
Nzw Brunswick— 
Moncton: 2203!e.<.5. 127.70-37.80 54 1a30.00-35.00 54 124.00-30.00 | 5314-60 1a25.00 53% 
meomohn.. avs. 120.00-28.00 54 120.00-25.00 iS eet .60-.65 48-54 .60 50-54 
QuEBEC— 
Montreal.......... .60-.70 48-54 .57—. 65 48-54 .70-.80 50 .60-.70 44-58 
ONS ee eee 60-.75 57-60 | —-.45-. 75 60 .60-.70 54 .60-.65 54-60 
| eEDTOOKE (<2. Hoa ix cha cthame ts son [ook © sarees Paice oceisitlale oii Sis a's 0h Mt .60-.72 44-60 .50 55 
Three Rivers....... - a583-.60 it es as eee .60-.80 | 48-54 60-.75 | 48-54 
OnTARIo— , 
Brantiord......... 124.00-33.00 54-59 | 124.00-32.50 59 .50-. 65 48-50 .50-. 65 48-50 
| Hamilton.......... 55-.75 48-54 .50-.70 54 .60-.80 48-50 54+. 65 44-50 
Pondon: ..a.ad.’. 55-.65 48-54 .50-. 64 48-60 .60-.63 | 4914-54 .56-.6214 | 4914-54 
OttawasysadicnBb 125.00-37.00 54 125.00-37.00 48-54 .52-.70 48-50 48-.65 50-54 
Feber boro. cay sustie 1 19.00-30.00 50-60 | 118.00-30.00 54-60 .60-.75 50-54 .5814-.67 50 
| Port Arthur and 
Ortaly Weta icd hee iatec enews ade |a ve soko <3 a.65-.80 GIN, ecg Oe, ea renga cee Bl as aire AIR .59-.69 4914-55, 
; Porente.. Ey. . .65-.75 44-54 .60-.70 44-50 .65-.80 48 .65 1-8-.75 48-50 
Whinelsors, o:.)...4,0.. . 75-.85 44-54 1 ORO0 ai). 2 Oe .70-.90 491 .63-.80 40-50 
Mantrops— | | 
Brandon eye. oe 0s .60-.75 54-60 a.50-.70 60 k6.00 55 k6 .00-6.80 44-55 
Winnipeg.......... 6114-.75 50-54 .70-.80 44-49 .70-.80 50 .65-.80 4914-50 
SasKATCHEWAN— 
Bera ee Meg ae Nin ca saat os eins tie sina d.60-.75 54 85 44 .6514-.85 42-55 
Raskatoon ies scrasedil carne heels ste sialic gies .50-.70 Ae alll Soper, sits Oat ioicithe Goa on a.55-.70 50 
ALBERTA— 
Walearyenc ts acme: . 75—.85 54 .70-.85 50-54 .85-.88 44 ,83-.88 44 
Edmonton......... .70 50 .60-.70 50 _ .80-.85 44-50 .75-.85 44-50 
Tesh bridae wert tel set casein ss ome coll rez 2 oie .65-.85 AS-5A Vela pneu cedhidrcresere se .67-.86 44-60 
British CoLuUMBIA— 
New Westminster. . 65.-.75 44-54 .65-.75 44-53 .65-.75 44-51 _ .bI-.78 44-54 
Vancouver. -........ .65-.85 44 .65-.85 | 44 78-.90 44 .12-.85 44-50 
Vichorian jak mile ca. .65-.75 44-48 .65-. 75 44-48 .75=.85 44 .70-.84 44-48 
Cg So: Se Sn ee eS Gee ee See Se ee a 





* Bonus additional. a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d May rate. e July rate. j Per month. 
k Per day. l Per week. 
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METAL TRADES 
BOILERMAKERS Macurntsts a 
Locality Sept., 1920 June, 1921. Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours [| Wages Hours 
Hour Week | ‘Hour Week Hoar! <4 Week Hout Week 
Nova Scotra— : : ; : 
Helilax, A iooat .65-.75 | 48-50 | .6714-.75 | 48-50 72.75" | 44-50] .6734-.75 | 44-60 
Sydney assay NA Re Sai .60-. 68 60 5414 60 68 69 5444 ~ 60 
~ Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown. .... a.46 ‘54 POUR SNR Ac tienen PON be te a.50 pias b.385-.45 | 54 
New Brunswicx— 
Moncton.......... Moses FLOM BR TS: Fo Relcleyi| noket haat || .55~.60 54 | ak3.75-5.00 54 
Beohn. (o's. wo a.60-.65 54 a, 65-.75 54 .55-.70 50 .50-.60 | 36-54 
QuEBEC— 
Montreal;......... . 70-.80 47-50 a.80 4214-50 . 70-.80 50 .60-.80 4714-55 
Kuebeé.. 5. uk. .60 54 a.64 48 | .55-.65 54 .55-. 60 54-60 
Sherbrooke. :...... .68-.72 44-50 a.54 50 M0-.77 44-50 50 40-50 
Three-Rivers....... a.75-.85 48 a.75-.85 48 .60-.80 48-54 .65-.80 48 
OnTARIO— | 
Brantford Re a Apaioy eer .6614-. 85 48 a.53-.75 34 2-3 | 65.—.80 44-49 .61-.75 40-48 
Hamilton.......... . 65-.80 44-50 c.47-.57 44-50 .65-.80 50-55 .60-.75 44-48 
London, \:aNv.. 2) a.70-.75 50 a.66 44 .60-.76 | 4914-50 | 53-6834 44-52 
Obtawass.. Goodly. '.65-.75 | 48-50 .60-.65 | 44-50 | .60-.70 | 50 50-.70 44 
Peterboro....0...... "ihe, AUR 50 a.55-.65 50 | .68-.80 50-54 .60-.75 . 50 
Port Arthur and ' 
OPC yet aMt tie is | Ss Batre lie PE te a.6114-.70 55 | =a 44 .6144-.75 48-55 
Toronto. ..... fates .71-. 84 48 .70—. 80 44-48 | . 15-.85 44-48 .60-.80 44-50 
WANGSOF Lo .G)so0s, .85-.90 | 44-4916 85 4400 -75-.90 | 4934-50 .71-.80 | 4934-50 
ManiToBa~- | 
Belen eee a tee ac Ah RA Ae Re a eG batch | Ce amas eee sed ee eto iepe oy ey 
Aauninore 65-82 50 [2.674.764 | ov . || .65-.80 50 (10 78% aes 
| SASKATCHEWAN— 
BRECIAG rman Meat hve etter Mlk. Ears d.85 42-48 | .90 50 d.75-.90 | 42-50 
DORE AWOOR ele wate y || cated anne diamine sass Selassie gins eac yuh 1 oie Mees atl ocscae 3.35 5 calats at MIRREN I cohath ses ont ea te 
ALBERTA— 
Calgary. (3: Sec 050, 85 MER 0 ts din one ORO i] 8 ae ee pe 85 44 85 44 
Edmonton......... 80-.85 ASOD Ns Grea iam. Sl Meta ciieit 99-1 .00 44-59 75-1.00 44-50 
DPLHOMIAg eres re eal cs bak easbien ar phen Chinn Sees. Noemie Ue Bae ah malt oT ateis 70—.89 44 
British ConumB1a— : 
New Westminster... 4.871¢ BAD ede An cA Ge a te 2 80.9184 44-50 .60-.80 44-54 - 
Vancouver......... .78-.90 44 .75-.99 44 .80--. 90 44 T7%4-.90 | 44 
WECCOMIA Stink wee 8714~1.0214 44 a.80-.90 44 84 44 71714 44 
* Bonus additional. a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d May rate. e July rate. 


j Per roonth. k Per day. i Per week. 
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METAL TRADES 








MILLWRIGHTS Tron Movunpzrs 
































Locality Sept., 1920 June, 1921 . Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Wages Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
Hock Hour Week Hour Week Hows. Weak 
Nova Scotra— : : ‘ : 5 
kare C07 a.72% 50 ~.55~.6714 50 .70-.75 48 .70-76% 48 
Sydneysrt oo. .65-. 68 60-66 | .5414-.662 54-66 .61-. 68 54-60 5414 60 
Prince Epwarp Is.— | | 3 
Charlottetown... .. ak5 .00° Dab c/a semen tave.« 5s | a60 | 54 a.55 . 54 
New Brunswick— | : | 
Moncton.......... nk3.00-3.50 G52): Betis n eee meet etes ate ote 2 b.75 breaths 6.7134 48 
A Sid ol, PRR 2 Ia ee ae er Rene cre a one ,  .55-.60 54 .55-.60 36-54 
QUEBEC— 
Montreal.......... .6714-.80 48-58 .60-.72 | 48-58 .85-.8714 48 15 48 
TRON Sa ire we eo int ice RR Seopa Pe ae | May gle 1 SP ee .60-.65 55-60 jal 24.00-33.00 60° 
Sherbrooke. ....... .60 50 a.40-.60 40 b.80 4916 04 40 
Three Rivers....... .65-.75 48-54 45-. 65 48-54 .662-.87 54 .662-.75 | 54 
OnTARIO— | 
Brantford. ..... aa 10-72 48-50 .52.-70 40-50 .72-. 8214 US RS PRA oe bi aes i 
y Hamilton.......... .65-.75 48-50 .55-. 60 48-50 _75-.90 44-50 .60-.85 | 3414-50 
| London........... 60-.70 | 50-60 | a.60-.70 44 75 44-50 64-.70 | 44-45 
Otliwat 2% tals k4.40-5.40 53 k4.40-5.40 53 .70 50 a.45-.63 | 50 
Peterborough. ..... 60-.70 50-60 BA. 65 50 || @.8134-.85 rupee Vb ree a rege + : 
| Port Arthur and 
Fort William..... 1.00 hae Pe Pe aoe Cea peta | a.80 48 664 55 
Torontos, 2 ates: .60-.70 | 48-55 .60-.70 48 |] = 80-.95 | 44-48 65-.7714| 48-50 
Windsor.......... é .70-.85 494 a.65-.83 4914 1.00 44-50 .90-1.00 44-50 
3 ManitoBa— : 
: Brandon s.. .. a*.70 60 a* .60 | 60 | a.60 aa EN cel Sam PM ne taceend [es Bea na « 
Winnipeg.......... 65.78 | 4450 | s8ye.74 | 50 | 80 BOGS Es het es 
; SASKATCHEWAN— S : | 
. erin att ee muller ere eS sera teins © s ad.75 44-49 78 BO ot Peat ae clin creer sere z 
i Saskatoon......... ||... Deena ahekatel aaaree: a.85 GUE rg NG Ee i UN [ROS URN Pap RUPEE rh Bolen ur ie Stat 
: ALBERTA— 
Calgary........... 4175.00-215.00 48-54 7185.00 54-60 85 Ie Me Y aiaa Poeemneen eatin Sees Se ; 
Edmonton......... a1.00 60 a.75 44 8714 RES ASAT hae Solna, ix 
sen EMADEROS Ogee ae bbe aie'e seh presetede loll we's ats arate gehen eye ee amt eee aie | FS. IESE SBS abe ee en eee a.82 49 
British CoLumMBIA— | 
New Westminster... .75-. 93 44-54 .70-. 98 50-54 86% i a4 75 44 
Vancouver......... k6.50-7 .20 44-50 | k6.00-6.75 | 44-55 |} .75-.90 44 75 44 
Victoria........... k6.00-7.04 | 44-54 | k5.20-6.00 | 4449 75 ENE PRR oe rea Str. : 











* Bonus additional. a One employer. 6 Trade union. ¢ March rate. @ May rate. é July Rate. 
j Per menth. k Per day. l Per week. n With board. 
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. Locality 





Nova Scorta— 
Haltaxsse. renee 

Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown... .. 

New Brounswick— 


Moncton 


St. John 


eee ec eeres 


tee ecco eeee 


QuEBEC— 


Montreal 


cee eo eer ee 


Three Rivers....... 
ONTARIO=> 

Braniford........:. 

Hamilton.......... 


Pondon. 2. yes hte 


Peterborough...... 


Port Arthur and 
Fort William..... 


ehOLONtOs Enews 


Manrropa— 
Tandon. we ae he 
” Winnipeg.......... 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


ALBERTA— 
Calgary: ite nen. 
Edmonton......... 
Lethbridge......... 
British CoLuMBIA— 
New Westminster... 
Vancouver......... 


Victorian fo) cece: 





* Bonus additional. 


j Per month. 




















METAL TRADES 














k Per day. 


l Per week. 


n With board. 


























PATTERNMAKERS. Saeet Mretat WorKERS. 
Sept., 1920 June, 1921. Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Hour Week 
$ $ $ $ 
.75-.8714 44-50 .70-.8714 48-50 .70-.75 44-50 .70 Mayes 
.68 60 w.54% 60 .60-.80 50 d.60-.80 54 
a.43 54 a.37 i? MMe | GA" omen DORR ER RETA, Ry tea COIR ee 
50-.70 54 .a60 54 68 48 .60-.65 48 
a24.00 OO DRY RT og on ed aA .60 48 .60 48 
.75-1.00 47-955 .85 4214-50 65 48 .50-.65 | 48-4914 
95-67 54-69 .50-. 62 54-60 .50-.55 Bb et eek eee 
.15-.80 50 .59-.70 40250 ol |r. 4 CR al A a ee ee ee 
-10-.86 48-54 -70-1.00 eens 1) aa Ale a ae ee 
.85 48 $.74-.85 48-50 as 50 $6 44-54 
-90 44-50 .75-1.00 40-50 85 44 te.80 44 
.60-.7614 46-50 -63-.7614 | 4914-50 .60-.70 50-54 .50-.65 44-50 
7 50 b.69 50 | 75 44 b.75 44 
75-.78 50 .6714-.70 50 75 48 a.75* 54 
ie Re eee ba a.6314-.74 55 95 “44 85 44 
-80-.88 44-48 .80-.85 48 .90 44 90 44 
75-.90 4916 a.60-.81 4914 .85-1.00 44 t.90 44 
a.65 GO, Sal temeeg ca, Aer la a.80 50-54 a.80 50 
.7744-.80 50 74-.7714| 50 .90 44 .60—.8214 44-50 
Ce Ree = Se d.90 44 80 50 d.80-.90 44-50 
72-.88 44 .85-.88 44 95 44 t.90 44 
85 50 75-.85 44-50 1.00 44 e.95 44 
Sy SAAR T see nenntrs a.80 49 Pe er ome se Re winenr as a.90 54 
1.00-1.0914 44 1.00-1.22 44 .8714-1 .00 44 a1.00 44 
k7.57-8.24 44 k6.80-8 .00 44 1.00 44 OPO nd eae 
k7.81-7.86 44 k7.38-7.75 44 8714 44 8714 44 
a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d'May rate. e July rate. 


¢ Strike during month. 
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PRINTING TRADES 


(a) Composrrors, (HAND, NEWSPAPER OFFICES) 


Locality Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Wages Waeeat | Howe 
Week Week | Week 
Nova Scorra— : : 
Hali'ax.....0...... 30.00. 48 t 032.00 48 
CS ae ee 32.00 48 632.00 48 
Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown..... a15.00 48 acl5 .00 48 
New Brunswicxk— 
Moncton’: 722.3%. || 2 Pp ngs. Pert aia ein cae ek 630.00 4449 
NOM OnD a eerste 30.00 48 630.00-32.00 48 
QUEBEC— 
Montreal... s3.50- 36.00 48 t ac40.00 48 
Muebee,:....deccs. 25.50 48 626.00 48 
Sherbrooke........ 523.00 48 626.00 48 
Three TRU aes rcercih ous. ll eevee bee eine JIL icgolotcias Kipr tas once aciele.e ss] ing irmrunenca ie 
ONnTARIO— 3 
Brantord...c... fs. a31.00 48 33.00 48 
Hamilton. /.2...0%. 34.00 AGRA teen iy PR nel or Yee we 
Wondon ss a-ssee crs: 35.00 44 639.00 44 
Oitawa ee ee 38.00 48 638.00 45 
Peterborough...... 30.00 48 c30.00 48 
Port Arthur and 
Fort William..... 37.00 48 : b43 .00 48 
POLONLOS, tees 38.00 48 3800 48 
Watidsor?s.S... «Sees a44 .00 48 b47.00 48 
Maniropa— 
Brandon........... 632.00 DO | PE SAA ac heeohe | fener es 
Winnipeg.......... 45.00 46 648.00 46 
SaskaTCHEWAN— 
RGRINAse ala sont 37.00 48 ac47 .00 48 
Saskatoon. ........ b42.00 48 644.00 48 
ALBERTA— 
Calgary... Tole. 45.00 45 45.00 45 
Edmcnton......... 45.00 MA NAN ng teed SNE hele ee 
Lethbridge......... b40.00 48 b44.00 44 
British CorumB1a— 
New Westminster... 640.50 45 640.50 44 
Vancouversie. aes 40.50 45 be te Arreadt <i lence tech pos 
Victorias.) caici%'.'s 40.50 45 640.50 45 
~ a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d May Rate. 


j Per month. k Per day. 


m Per hour. 


t Strike during month. 
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Wages 
per 
Week 


ae feb eile’. Wy s) ea salelfxs, wales 00 o) com or 6@ 8) (e108 er78>s) pie! eh OES: 


a18 .00 


a30.00 
30.00 


36 .00-44.00 
25.00 


a28 .00 
35.00 
27.50 
35.00 
21.00 


a37.00 
35.00 
a37.50 


44,00 


42.00 
634.00 


a5 .00 
38.00 


40.50 
39 .00-40.50 


e July rate. 











48 


48 


f January rate. 











(b) Pressmen, (CyLInpDER, JoB OrricEs) 


Sept., 1920 





June, 1921 
Wages Hours 
per per 
Week Week 
$ 
tc29.00-32.50 * 48 
ac18 .00 48 
ac30.00 49 
627.50 44 
636.00 48 
523.00. 48 
628.00 | 44 
$5 
034.00 48 
To ght tes eueep ena sitear 
c22.00 48 
ac43 .00 48 
| Siege tah) Lape 
40. 00-45 .00 48 
t d44.00 48 
642.00 44 
ac45.00 45 
t ac40.50 48 
639.60 44 
1 Per week. 
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ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS AND POWER 









































ConpucTors AnD MorTorMEN Evecrric LinEMEN 
Locality Sept., 1920 “ety June, 1921 Sept., 1920 7 June, 1921 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Hour Week 
Nova Scotra— ~ ‘ : } ‘ : 
Halifaxs starrer 62 54-57. 52 54-57 °5714-.6614 57 .5614-. 6614 48-57 
Sydney.......... .50 53-59 46 53-59 .45-.57 60 45146-.47 55-69 
Prince Epwarp Is.— es | 
Charlottétowinyesuails. acu cheee,.cthe nd Oman a. eae mea o bubs enone .48 54 Seal. ee ee Oa eae ee 
New Brunswicx— 4 
Moncton’) s.cswevcaes 40 60 40 70 .40-.434 54 @.39 70 
Sti olin eta 55 54 1.55 54 a45.-.57 54 a 47-.57 54 
QUEBEC— 
Montreal. ......... | 55 60 oe 60 .50-.6214 | 48-55 50.55 48-60 
Quebee?.F Vn aes 45 60 45 57 .48-.54 50-5314 .40-. 54 50-70 
Sherbrooke........ .40 54 .40 54 .8734-.50 OO gc Sa Ie eset) el alates 2 
Three Rivers....... ay 54 55 54 a.55 60 a.55 baes 60 
OnTARIo— | | 
Brantford......... 50 * 64 50 54 65-75 44-54 55-. 66 48-54 
Hamilton.......... 52 57 52 59 .66-.70 44-50 50-.70 44-55 
POndOn es Fa siew sie 48 44 48 54 70 54 65-.75 | 50 
Ottawa............ 55 54 b.49 54 65-.70 48 65 48 
PCerveroueh sek ts || Ss obentaait 4. aa: ee | th i oO peace linia .60-.70 50-54 .55-.70 | 50-54 
Port Arthur and | | 
Fort William..... || *.55-+.58 DIET hk woh oo alee ve vane eee G40, AN ea eee. ~  a.80 [> OP 
TOCORRON iio Ress 60 48 60 48 .69-.80 44-54 .78-.80  -| 44 
Windsor) sic. 5b: 55 54-60 55 54-60 80-.85 48-54 7 80 | 40 
MANITOBA— | 
Brandon: 6 i065 es 50 ae ON a pRNeakta re ual casa epee ocodseall | Bo MEN 3p OO 0 Hate cee CR Stat eae Re | ana tenee 2 
Winnipeg.......... 60 48 60 48 9214 44 9216 | 44 
SASKATCHEWAN— | 
Magna) Ae al 55 54 * 60-¢.65 54-57 .80-. 85 | 48 d.90 48 
Saskatoon......... *60 54 of 60-+ 70 BSBA 8 Na! o% diate Va dpbretece oltre REE Laetek: Lot a eee i 
ALBERTA— | 
Cleary ese ene. * 6714-}.72% 48 * 6744-17214 48 . 18-8744 44 .8714-.90 44-48, 
Edmonton......... *6214-+.6814 54 * 6214-+.6814 54 .85-.88 44-48 /85-.88 44 
Lethbridge......... 5814 Co GH Par eee dia ae eee a.85 44-48 a.85 44 
Bairish CoLumMBia— | 
New Westminster... 60 48 65 48 a.8714 44 @.9214 44 i 
Vancouver......... 560.8, 48 . 65 48 | 8714 44 8714 44 
Witton. Jo).he, .60 48 .65 48 ' (87% ag Ee eZ wees [bse 











a@Ongemployer. _ 6 Trade union. c¢ March rate. dMayrate. eJulyrate. /f January rate. 1 Per week. 
jPermonth. &Perday.  m Per hour. * Two-man cars. ¢ Qne-mancers. t{ Strike during month. iS 
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CHAUFFEURS 






MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 














k Per day. 





l Per week. 








m Per hour. 


t Second-class 
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Srationary ENGINEER (First Cuass) 

















Locality ~< Sept , 1920 June, 1921 Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Wages aes Wages. | Hours Wages Haute Wages Hows ee 
Week | Week | Week Week Hour =| Week Hour | Week 
Nova Scoria— : ; : : 
Halttaxceats coe. m.60 44 m.60-.66 44 .62-.66 48 d.62 48 
Gydneyie.s anes. 3 30.00 54-60 20.00-27.00 60 .64-.70 60 d.64-.70 60 
‘Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Re MecNegGLCLO Wan tee 40 |) see a ree | eae See eos nieces srale-e [Bs pbornlctow SLL emp aeeiete meek Pe aca, orb sas GBs marty se) gl v'ahase se 0) a eee aa 
‘New BRunswick— 
Monectonire. soc 20.00-30.00 84 a22.00 BAe Zell ah set.g Copano THEN Oa Sesame lB aretareunun ae ceat ater et oy [te ene tte euaneren a 
Besta eis 25.00 54 25.00 Wee. eee oO Pipe) cst nanan 
“QUEBEC— 
Montreal... ¢.".2:. m.30-.4714 50-54 | m.30-.4714 60-70 a.66 7-8 56 - 50-.60 50-84 
Quebec Reiki BANE 20.00-25.00) 50-60 2000-25 ..00 ARSON T en aN, vel Mtoe ea Laren Oe kDa « «Rae amemeenienete 
Sherbrooke........ 23 .00-27 .00 5 TU ail [ay sat eto ccs EC nal eS Sacer cee Amer colotoond (AAWengracssGach SoD Gee, c ho: 
Three Rivers....... 25 .00-35 .00 60 a30.00 GO ra Uae, erate area cue 01 lte te ale eomenves Neral Asbava ncel fies eel aoa) See pe teaae oes 
OnTARIO— || 
Brantiord. 0 .c.022. 20.00-25.00 55-60 20 .00-25.00 AOS Sy se od ah terme Raat wore cies: eee ah taker aoe tie eke 
Hamilton... :..2.2.' 18 .00-22.00 84 a17.00-19.00 84 5714-.65 48-O0eb.. Schone elas acres 
London.........++- onesie: | = G0294= 11700-28800)" < sOLgaT I yn | eae ae Ca Roan 
OGAWA Lose. oes 20.00-30.00 44-77 22 .00-23 .00 77 70 44 70-1.00 44 
Peterborough...... 18.00-25.00 |....... ; ...| @20.00-25 .00 50 60-.75 50-55 55-.75 50-55 
Port Arthur and 
Mort WAU se stain samara aw dale so bacare Pgaste os am .40 60 85-.90 44 a.85 4916 
FORORLO.-)./e0's <2 19.00-25.00 44-84 19.06-25.00 44-56 .80-.85 60 d80-85 60 
Windsor........ My 25 .00-30 .00 4448 25 .00-30.00 44-54 1.00 54 1.00 54 
Manrrosa— 
IBCRUGOD Re cde tor Hi cstek. soe Se diss fies v ewe eles Sh Oe aa a We « uans eran .90 56 a1.00 44 
Winnipeg... eA, 25.00-30.00 | 4514-84 | 25.00-30.00 B8aBEe ise ue ies niste mateo fix abtetacm a) a1.00 48 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Fe ee ME Oe ee eS fees ee oD at tac nay eit Poise alpen eT) awd pues e fm ney [hate rhe Wop dle $y Ria aie tae kh A Line aeaheeres 
BT HOO TIEN ME Leen [ary tm aye eset Le rN Pee 1 PHY TEPID. sachvcte (tthe atarbdeete re vil esdist go sitsimin wie toheu [mee site oeovie ll eumisietel exe. emp Tegriaash| alle oh eter eetere 
-ALBERTA— " 
Omgary ce 5ns 25.00-30.35 44-72 25.00-30.00 GREY Uh Sak, Satin asda Perea ere b.90-1.09 48 
Hdmonton,.; 2... j125 .00 BAI: Tei Bek TAE NLS, « [econsbialnee io Nhe vung Se Peeiee ne 0's oat eames ec $.75 48 
Lethbridge......... fj100.00-125.00| 50-54 j100.00 BANG FT Res esate Bex Lents Sables Pe aoc wa ror po alate teat oy 
British CoLumBia— | | 
New Westminster.. . k4.50-5.50 44-54 ak5 .50 54 70 iil Baer ariccnoes acliicocdyoun. 
Vancouvel........ 27.50 4414-50) 27.50 7 aN Lee) ig hon ar eel eR coh aoe k4.56 48 
Victoria. 2 eens os 18 00-25 .00 44-54 18 .00-25.00 48-54 .80 44 .80 44 
POON 5 ee RADY oar # Teen VRE Meer eve peaenns Retwes remo Osyth 
a One eat oe b Trade union. cMarchrate. dMayrate. eJulyrate. jf January rate. j Per month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
STATIONARY FirEMEN Common LaBourErs es 
Locality Sept., 1920 June, 1921 A Sept., 1920 Fy June, 1921 
Wages Hours Ree Hours Wnvees Hours Ben wares Hours 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week | Hour Week 

Nova Scotra— : : : | Ay 

Halisax tees toes .50-.5214 48-50 4714-. 373 2 48 .35-.4214 48-54 .80-.3871% 48-.60 

Sydteysauien aes ate - 40-. 46 84 3344 84 .385-.45 54-60 82-3744 54-. 60: 
Prince Epwarp Is.— 

Charlottetown..... a.33 54 a.28 54 .80-.333 DA yea .25-.30 48-54 
Nrw BrunswickK— 

Moncton’.)......2 «. 121 .00-25 .00 51-60 121.00 53-60 -40 48 .82-.36 50-56 

DS Can Ole uae ae al eceer ae Peper pene |r any nes coe a ag htt eee ee k3.50 . d4 k3.50 54 
QurBrc— 

Montreal.§... 5.4.2) 119 .50-24.00 51-72 | 119.50-24.00 51-72 .3744-.43834| 48-60 .380-.40 50-60: 

Quebes. cee eion 120.00-24 .30 54-60 | 120.00-24.30 54-60 .40-.45 54 $.30-.85 54 

Sherbrooke. . ‘ ae .50 50-56 a.36-.40 40 .40-.45 50-60 .380-.32 50-55. 

Three Rivers....... .45-.5714 48-54 .4114-.48 48 .40-.45 48-60 .83-.40 48-60" 
ONTARIO— 

Brantiordh nt cee. .45-.60 54-91 .45-.55 54-91 .45-.50 48-50 -40-.50 44-54. 

Hamilton.......... || .43-.60 44-84 .45-.60 56-84 -45-.50 48-55 45-50. 48-50» 

LCE he ee 123 .75-27.00 50-54 al21.50 50 42-50 49-54 .40-.50 44-50 

Ottawa sistas k4.70 56 k4.70 56 .58 44-50 .45-.58 44-50 

Peterborough...... .4416-.46 54-60 .38-.45 54-60 .40-.50 44-54 .36-.45 44-54 

Port Arthur and : 

BOE WV Ulliaani see peel [aes aeweervs teed «ita hares a.46 56 f .45-.55. 48-54 .40-.51 48-60 
Toronto! {.c~. Mieke 127 .00-30.00 48 -84 127 .00-30.00 48-56 .45-.55 44-54 .45-.50 48-50: 
Windsor........... ‘65 - 5714-84 .58-. 60 58-7314 .60 54 .50-.60 49-54 

ManrroBa— 
Brandon........... .40-.50 56-60 451 y bB .40-,50 56-60 .40-.55 44-60° 
‘Winnipeg.......... 125.00-34 .00 48-56 | 128.00-34.00 48-56 -40-.53 44-60 .40—.50 49-60° 
SaskATCHEWAN— 
J RU ie ak ee See Meee Se Poa eee SB Ser et fa RE tr Gay Gores a1 ODT ON .50 55 d.45-.50 54-58: 
SAGKa LOOT my ta emhtea lil. tice rararer iors hal aera at oars SDs cha tere Gaya love Sa teeey uae Gee .00-.524% 60 a.40 <|» 54 
ALBERTA— 
Calgary je e5 2Ek are 9126 .00-135.00 48-56 | 7125.00-135.00 44-48 .55-. 66 44-5214 .45-.60 44-60 
Edmonton......... .65-. 6714 48 .56-.65 48 .50-.60 44 .50-.60 44 
Neth oridwe si 227.5 Samiti see cet re lare we eres 5714 56 f.48-.50 44-54 .61-.6314 44-48, 
British CoLuMBIA— 
New Westminster... .55-.60 48-60 .40-.50 48-56 .85-.50 44-54 .35-. 50 48-60: 
Vancouver......... || k4.80-5.85 44-50 k3.70-4.50 55-72 k4.00-5.00 44-54 k3 .60-4.00 44-50 
Wietorla!.% =. tear 126 .00-31.50 44-56 | 126.00-31.50 44-56 k3.60-4.50 44-50 k3 .87-4.05 44-50 














a One employer. b Trade union. ¢ March rate. d May rate. eJulyrate. fJanuaryrate. 7 Per month. 
k Per day. m Per hour. 1 Per week. t Strike during month. 
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Locality 




















Sa ac i ae a eS ESSA Ye ON SS EL ESS 


Nova Scot1a— 


Prince Epwarp Is.— 
Charlottetown..... 
New Brounswick— 
Moncton? -...25c.a.). 
Dist OMNES gis Usver ela. = 
QuUEBEC— 


Montrealis, «60 o.0.; 


Three Rivers....... 
OnTARIO— 

Bramtrord: amc ae 

Hamilton's.c2 2. 4: 

LEONG yal ea ed eon eR: 

Ottawa. sci. erase 

Peterborough...... 


Port Arthur and 
Fort William..... 


MROTONLO scone. ee iis 
Whids0r cise oan 
« 
MANITOBA— 
“Brandon... ........ 
Winrtipeg.... ce. 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


ALBERTA— 
CAIPALY ote. cd et 
Edmonton......... 
Lethbridge......... 

British CotumBrA— 
New Westminster... 
Vancouver 


Victorias ace coe: 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
TEAMSTERS TRUCKMEN 
Sept., 1920 June, 1921 Sept., 1920 June, 1921. 
Hours Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
Wages per Wages per per per er per 
Week Week Hour Week our Week 
§$ $ | $ $ 
125.00 44-54 | 118.00-25.00 48-54 60 44 .60-. 66 44 
mA40.-.42 60 m .3314-.40 60 .40-.42 54-60 .38314-.45 60 
118 .00-21.00 50-54 | 113.00-16.00 EV SYN ye oe ia kr sll Gia eA eA Ieee Ciacrety Miciow Ore OC 
k3.50-4.50 60 k2.50-3 .50 60 122 .00-25.00 54-60 | 121.00-25.00 50-60 
123 .00 54 123 .00 54 125.00 54 125.00 54 
118 .00-22 .50 51-60 | 117.00-22.50 55-60 ak5 .00 60 ak5.00 60 
al18 .00-21.00 60 al18 .00-21 .00 60 a.45 54 a.45 50-54 
m.37-.40 50-60 m.32-—.36 AGS Cet wh ite Ue et as I eins Eun am ELS yeUEs a ade etece: 515% allot erestekal cate R 
m .40-.45 48-60 m.34-.40 AS OO: Millie aetna atten asreenvollimenees hevamehanaue a.55 48 
m.40-.50 50 m.45-.50 50 125 .00-28 .00 48 124 .00-27.00 50 
*785 00 48 985.00 48 .45-.50 48-.60 .45-.50 48-60: 
120.00-24,00 . 50-54 120 .00—22 .00 50-55 122 .00-25.00 50-63 118 .00Q-25 .00 47-63. 
120 .00-24 .00 48-54 | 119.00-21.00 54 120 .00-27.00 51-54 | 118.00-25.00 48-54 
k3 .50-4.50 54-60 k3 15-3 .25 54 122.00-27 .00 50-60 | 220.00 50-60: 
m 4714-55 48-60 | fm.45-.51 48-60 || f125.00-28.80 48-54 | 124.00-27.50 54-55. 
m.45-.50 48-55 m .4216-.45 48-50 128 .00-30.00 48-55 | 125.00-29.00 48-50: 
2128 .00-35 .00 44-50 128.00 54 130.00-35.00 48-60 | 124.00-30.00 48-60: 
m.40-.441% 54-60 m.40 60 122 .50-27.00 50-54 | 122.50-26.00 *| 4914-54 
122 00-28 .00 48-56 | /22.50-29.00 48-60 120. 50-28.00 44-53 al24.50 53 
25.00-28..00) |. 24. 054.. 125 .00-28 .00 Se SLs aa Ae Seth alia es ITT Ka kia shore foray ategetedera'e tenovel en gusiens: Shad 
ak4.60 60 k4.00 ET ho hate at Bie i re eA te niin cee Aeon te oR Onn 
9110.00-131.50 44-54 | 3100.00-131.50 44-54 || 7110.00-131.50 44-54 | 7110.00-131.50 44-54 
m’.BBE 50 m.50-.60 | 44-50 k5 .00 50 k4.00 50 
Fj115.00 50-60 j110.00 50-54 || /7140.00-150.00 48-54 | 7140.00-150.00 50-60 
L4.50-5.00 44-54 k5.00-5.10 50-54 k3.75-4.75 44-49 k4.00-5.50 44-54 
k5.00-5.85 50-54 k4.50-5.85 50-56 k4.95-5.85 4914-54 | k4.05-5.85 4914-56 
k4.00-4.50 50-63 k4.00-4.50 54 k3 .87-4.00 48-50 k3.87-4.00 48-50 
r ” 
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* Bonus additional. 


j January rate. 


j Per month. 


a One employer. 


k Per day. 


6 Trade union. 
1 Per week. 


c March rate. 


m Per hour. 
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d May rate. 


e July rate. 
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TABLE OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES IN CANADA, 
SEPTEMBER, 1920 AND JUNE, 1921—Concluded. 
































_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 
WATCHMEN : 
Locality Sept., 1920 June, 1921 
Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per 
Week Week 
Nova Scotta— : : : 
HalGaxs Hasan ae are face Michal oncustares: acta ie een tee eaiatea wie oe ce lercs 120 .00-27.50 56-91 120. 00-25 .00 56-91 
SVGNSy. che ator ser oie sawn icts Bist A Saitcaaral bua o Tata vo eRe eee ota certd Steere ae k4.00-4.60 60-91 k3 .50~4.40 60-91 
Prince Epwarp Is.— | 
CHATIOUIRUOWR Se be gots eka att. Sies cm mabiowne os «Meus here ee aw tee Se ee ak2.50 56 ak2.50 56 
New Brunswic3k— ; 
Moncton nieces DE: “Kea baal Deen eee tere a WSR Ae rN a OM OME Ale, 8 k3 .50 84-91 ak4 00 $1 
Ht (0) 0 eae se eae See nara anes ea aie. men me een. | MEM rt Mn este ts eee a ero POR oo 
QuEBEC— 
DAOWIROAL EO iste | Reicks Aegiitta te f POUR Ce Peat oe anit eet nee be carte k3 .75-4.00 84 k3 .00 70-84 
Queheot cet tc tami eens Sah Ae HOR Se AME ie ak4 .05 54 k3 .00-8 .25 98 
RET DPOOKD oa eee ictal alin Mescrs SAL Mtg Paw aimee Gad tee yas Wels Gee Doe ees m .38-.40 84 m .30-.36 84-91 
Three Rivers........ eters: eee carte piaete aie s Rog Scar tc AG SORT aT Me m .30-.45 84 m.30-.40 84 
ONTARIO— 
SEA OLE 5 foe eta oR Ue eet st emo e. fea a Re woe ee its 125.00 55-84 125.00 55- 84 
SOMO hr, nn tutetctc.s < Cages Meebo, Mons atin’ n civics vo Wiis amie eN Man m.40-.48 84-91 m .40-.41 66-91 
BOLO ete ty oe SORES ‘sa Mianoe’ apc Bale Gace aiioiers Vian Ry whe ght e ols 115 .00-18.50 70-84 | 115.00-18.00 72-83 
OTHE aay OOTP NE lA ae © RMIT DR ok CEO Al eer lt at CoRR Ate I oA 125 .00-35 00° 68-91 | /21.00-28.00 63-91 
Sr percuEh Bato fs eal arcisitvemststersastsye.#) «ci Se aals oreteleie! ota een UR stn cee 122 .50-27.50 74-91° | 122.50-27.50 74-91 
Portcarthnrandstior’ Williameiss\- ... vag oereeke citere fe ects Cech a. eine fm.37-.424% 84-91 m.37-.424% 84-91 
ioronto. | cA, Basan ccs: HAE ccs tea ER ie se eat Shed 122.00-30.50 | 78-86 | 120.00-25.00| 50-84 
ANGOOROR, foie aint uis Ay fMeWe avs « ipl cin a Gabe penely oles abn ail ia.et Ueeakenea tne 9125.00-156.00 70-84 + j105.00-125.00. 72-84 
MAniITOBA— 
Brandon. /. Big wes aka ene des Rr ena See le Are OP ee SE m.25-.40 70-84 am .22% - 84 
DUA DOE sat ee ester eva tN Ne OE Seal tg ok Ome rar ot oe 125 .00-80.00 42-84 | 125.00-30.00 42-70 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
BRST ref re ete Sid 5 Bo Race AS Nia in eR iSiuiv, See Sue FG nse, ais eare ts RGAse ech nies SRI RE DT a enc aes eae en d20.00-25.00 56-91 
PSUR LOOT ee Sie cis hai ed cof a ivsts a ceupic eosin hicnel fess wis.sia's earthly 3. gab Bala ui Ee Gaels cael a soveleeoy AWE tre Ne ae PIG Pcie oor 
ALBERTA— 
Walparvaick mute ner anit meen Lake tte ain aerate uhh, hin., Cerm pean. 9117.50-130.00 44-60 aj93 .00 60 
Bimmoutbis oh get eee Peek Mes cee da ie gre CD02 AMATO aI Sk akan OR ame, ned 
Bovonid get £4, uc ekee eek et oes unan ped nen wut Thone oat © oleh Awe pes £790.00-100.00 56-70 j90.00-100.00 56-84 
Brirish CouumB1a— ; : 
New WV estualhater jib... 6% Geen h) einen ee ee dies Us dh ig Je j100.00-140.00 | 48-84 | j90.00-110.00 | 48-84 
NiaRCOUV CRN: oon. Mies bac Beeline: Ss bear een iene hae eee EM ies sek SAU j 100.00-130.00 63-84 | 7100.00-117.00 72-84 
VACUO Ee Ae eites' Barter Set my tee itis ears LaCie oye capt mie nt Wa MMe late he, thar ie : . || 9 90.00-110.00 56-63 | 7 90.00-95.00 54-77 
a One employer. b Trade union. c March rate. d May rate. e July rate. 


f January rate. 7 Per month. k Per day. l Per week. m Per hour. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTERESF 


In addition to the re- 
gular monthly articles 
this issue of the LABour 
GAZETTE contains articles on the further 
action that is, being taken in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States 
towards the alleviation of the unem- 
ployment situation; also articles on 
the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and on ‘‘Labour Banks.’’ It also con- 
tains summarised accounts of recent con- 
ventions of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, the National and Catholic 
Unions, and other labour organizations. 

At the beginning of September unem- 
ployment among trade union members 
was 8.71 as compared with 9.10 per 
eent at the beginning of August and 
2.37 per cent at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1920. Considerable short time 
was again indicated by many of the 
unions reporting. According to returns 
received from some 5,000 firms, the em- 
ployment situation in September con- 
tinued to show some improvement, but 
conditions were considerably less favour- 
able than during the same month in 
1920. 


The cost of the weekly family budget 
of staple foods rose to $11.82 at the 
beginning of September, as compared 
with $11.44 in August; $15.95 in Sep- 
tember, 1920; and $7.83 in September, 
1914. The index number of wholesale 
prices for September was 232.7 as com- 


The month | 
tn. brief 


pared with 236.4 for August, 326.6 for 
September, 192Q, and 141.3 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during September was less than 
during August but greater than during 
September, 1920. There were in exis- 
tence during the month 22 strikes in- 
volving about 3,535 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 69,100 working 
days. At the end of the, month there 
were on record 15 strikes involving about 
2,429 workpeople. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the September the Depart- 
Industrial ment received reports 
Disputes from two Boards of Con- 
Investigation _—ciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established to deal 


with disputes between 
(1) the Montreal Tramways Company 
and certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of Division No. 790, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, and (2) 
the Western Stevedore Company, Fort 
Willham, Ont., and ‘certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of Twin City 
Lodge No. 605, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. 


Two applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards, and further 
appointments were made in connection 


1234 


with an application: which had been re- 
ceived during the previous month. 
Jottings The Canadian repre 
sentatives at the third 
International Labour Conference (League 
of Nations) which meets at Geneva on 
October 27, will be as follows: Messrs. 
Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister Department of Labour, and J. 
Obed Smith, Superintendent of Emi- 
gration for Canada at London, Eng., 
representing the Government ; Mr. 8. R. 
Parsons, Toronto, former president of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, representing the employers; and 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, represent, 
ing labour. The Hon. Antonin Gali- 
peault, Minister of Labour for Quebec, 
has been appointed adviser to the’ gov- 
ernment delegates on behalf of the pro- 
vinee of Quebec, the Hon. W. R. Rollo, 
Minister of Labour for Ontario on behalf 
of that province, and the Hon. Thomas 
H. Johnson, K.C., Attorney General of 
Manitoba on behalf of the province of 
Manitoba; Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ot- 
tawa, as adviser to the employers’ dele- 
gate; and Mr. Arthur Martel, Montreal, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, as adviser to the 
labour delegate. 


At the last session of the Quebec legis- 
lature an Act was passed authorizing 
the provincial government to take out 
group insurance on the lives of its em- 
ployees. Provision was made for the 
carrying out of this Act by order-in- 
eouncil of August 4, and the superin- 
tendent of insurance has been instructed 
to draw up contracts which will dis- 
tribute the insurance among various 
companies. 


The Alberta Gazette of September 15 
announces the cancellation as from 
September 1, 1921, of orders-in-council 
1001-21 and 1481- 21, which appointed 
an advisory committee under the Fac- 
tories Act to investigate and report con- 
cerning minimum wages and hours of 
labour for women and young persons in 
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establishments covered by the Act. The. 
committee was composed as follows: Mr. 
J. N. MeLeod of Calgary, chairman; 
Messrs. H. M. Martin of Edmonton and 
T. A. Gaetz of Red Deer, representing 
employers, and Messrs. Robert McCreath, 
Edmonton, and Walter Smitten of Cal- 
gary, representing employees. 


The Master Plumbers’ Association of 
Montreal have adopted a production 
schedule specifying the amount of work 
of different kinds that should be done 
in a day of nine hours, also the number 
of hours that other classes of work should 
take to complete. In the foreword to 
the schedule, it is stated that there was 
no intention that the schedule should 
be rigid in its application nor that pay- 
ment by piece work should be forth- 
with inaugurated in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trades, but that the adoption 
of the schedule would be fully justified 
if it enabled the employer to estimate 
more closely on his contracts and to pay 
his mechanics according to their ex- 
perience and efficiency. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
holding of lecture courses of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association in Ontario 
at Toronto and Ottawa under the 
auspices of the Toronto University; 
and at London under the auspices 
of the Western University; and in > 
Alberta at Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Blairmore and 
Drumheller, under the auspices of the 
Alberta University. History, economics, 
and scientific subjects will be dealt with 
by the lecturers at most of these points. 
At Toronto the curriculum will include 
economics, international finance, political 
philosophy, English literature and com- 
position, psychology and logic, British 
history, public speaking, trade union law 
and Marxian economics; and considera- 
tion is being given to the question of 
having special classes for women work- 
ers. 


In the May issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE reference was made to an essay 
contest of the Ontario Safety League for 
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school children (a) of 12 years and 
under, and (b) of 13 years and over, 
on ‘‘How Children May Avoid Motor 
Accidents.’’ The prizes donated by the 
Ontario Motor League were recently 
awarded, Mary V. Nolan of Locust Hill, 
Ont., receiving the first prize of $10 in 
Class (a), and Muriel McKenzie of 
Cameron Avenue School, Windsor, Ont., 
the first prize of $10 in Class (b). 


At the recent convention of the Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America (see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
September, page 1153) it was decided 
to refer to a referendum vote a resolu- 
tion calling for an assessment of 2 per 
cent to be levied on the weekly earnings 
_of all members to finance the lockout of 
members involved in the 44-hour week 
campaign. The referendum has resulted 
in 4,300 votes for and 887 against the 
resolution. Out of 142 locals, 25 unani- 
mously approved the resolution, 23 locals 
registered their vote against it, and ox 
did not vote. 


As an outcome of representations 
made by business organizations, the 
British Ministry of Labour has ap- 
pointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Lord Cave to inquire into 
the working of the Trade Boards. These 
Boards were originally formed in 1909 
for the purpose of establishing minimum 
wages in industries where wages were 
exceptionally low. In 1918 their scope 
was enlarged on the recommendations 
of the Whitley Committee to embrace 
any trade in which on account of de- 
fective organization, wages are unduly 
low, or in which there is reason to ex- 
pect undue fall in wages. The Boards 
are composed of an equal number of 
employers and workpeople, and inde- 
pendent members appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labour. Organized labour seeks 
to retain the Trade Boards. 


The Central States Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, with headquarters at 
East St. Louis, IL, 
for the training of managers for co- 
operative stores. The course of instruc- 
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tion will consist of lectures, text-book 
work, and practical experience in the 
conduct of the business. Young men of 
from 25 to 30 years of age (who are 
students of labour matters) are asked 
to apply. The school will pay the 
students sufficient to keep them*in funds, 
and positions will be open to them when 
they have completed their course of 
study. 


The president of the Republic of 
Brazil has ratified the Bill passed by 
the National Congress for the institution 
of a National Labour Department. 


Labour objec- Last May the City — 
tion to Calgary Council of Calgary 
municipal tax passed a by-law impos- 

ing a ‘minimum service”’ 
tax of $5 payable by single persons 
earning up to $1,000 a year and married 
persons up to $2,000, and $10 payable 
by all earning over those amounts, with 
exemptions for returned soldiers up to 
$1,000 and $2,000 for the single and 
married respectively. The Calgary 
Trades and Labour, Council objected 
to the tax and circulated a_ petition 
calling for a plebiscite on the by-law on 
the ground that it indicated a complete 
departure from the system of taxation 
previously in vogue. The plebiscite 
which was subsequently held resulted 
in favour of the new tax. The city 
proceeded to collect the tax of employees - 
from their employers, requiring the 
latter to deduct the amounts due from 
their employees’ wages. The Trades and 
Labour Council has objected to this 
method of collecting the tax and is 
considering the advisability of taking 
legal action to test the validity of the 
by-law and the method adopted for 
collecting the tax. 


Report of Nova The report of the 
Scotia Commis- Commission appointed 
sionon Mothers’ in December, 1919, by 
Allowances the government of Nova 

Scotia to inquire into 
the practicability of a scheme for 
mothers’ allowances has recently been 
published. The Commission unani- 
mously recommends the passing of an 
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act to provide for the payment of 
allowances in certain cases to mothers 
of children, such act to be entitled 
“Mothers’ Allowances Act.” The Com- 
mission further recommends that the 
scheme should be province-wide, and 
that the expense should be a direct 
tax on the whole province, the Act to 
be administered by a minister of the 
Crown, assisted by an advisory com- 
mission with local advisory committees. 
The following cases are cited by the 
Commission as worthy of consideration 
for state aid: (1) A widow with two or 


more children. ‘In cases where there is - 


only one child the Commission considers 
that, as a general rule, the mother should 
be able to support it without public aid. 
(2) The mother of children whose father 
is suffering from an incurable disease, or 
who is totally disabled. (8) Where the 
breadwinner is the inmate of an insane 
asylum; the Commission, however, does 
not. recommend assistance where the 
husband is incarcerated in prison, 
stating that in such ¢ases prison labour, 
with remuneration for wife and depend- 
ants, would seem the most reasonable 
remedy. (4) Deserted families; in this 
case the Commission considers that 
state aid should not be given until the 
necessary legislation is passed making it 
compulsory for an absent father to 
carry out his obligations to his family. 
(5) Unmarried mothers; in such cases 
the Commission considers that before 
public aid should be given, the present 
law with respect to children of unmar- 
ried mothers should be replaced by 
one making it the duty of the province 
to establish the paternity of every child 
and to fix the responsibility of financial 
support. The Commission considers 
that it would be a wise policy to begin 


with the really deserving of the first ~ 


group, viz., widows with two or more 
dependent children, .and after the necess- 
ary machinery was put in operation for 
carrying out such a scheme, it would 
then be comparatively easy to include 
the most worthy of the other groups. As 
conservation of child life is given as the 
basis of this proposed Mothers’ Allow- 
ance legislation, it is especially recom- 
mended that in extending the applic- 
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ation of such legislation beyond the 
initial group of widowed mothers with 
more than one child, preference be 
given those in any of the other groups 
where there is a child or children under 
five years of age. This recommendation, 
it is stated, would bring the proposed 
legislation into line with the accepted 
conclusions of our public health author- 
ities in regard to reduction of infant 
mortality. 


Threatened 
coal shortage 


An analysis of the 
coal situation 
three western provinces, 
made by: Mr. F. E. Har- 
rison, of Calgary, an 
official of the Federal Department of 
Labour, indicates the possibility of a 
serious shortage in the available supply 
of coal during the coming winter. The 
requirements for domestic coal in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
estimated at approximately three million 
tons in the year. The amount of coal 
actually sold up to October 1, however, 
was only about 1,700,000 tons, due to 
the fact that dealers and consumers have 
been withholding their orders in the 
hope of a general reduction in the price 
It is therefore necessary, if a 
shortage is to be avoided, that some 


in western 
provinces 


in the > 


1,500,000 tons of coal be produced at - 


the mines and distributed to the con- 
sumer during the remainder of the 
present year. This can only be accom- 
plished, it is stated, if the record produc- 
tion of last year is maintained during 
the next three months, and if, moreover, 
the railways are in a position to supply 


many more cars than have been available © 


hitherto. Further delay, it is feared, 
may arise from the fact that much of 
the coal produced during the past season 
gtill lies in storage, and would have to 
be moved before further supplies could 
be laid in. It is claimed by the operators 
that, apart from the usual seasonal re- 
duction in summer, no permanent reduc- 
tion in the price of coal can be effected 
before the expiration of the present wage 
agreement on March 31, 1922. | 
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_ The British Labour 
Gazette, August, 1921, 
shows that in Great 
_ Britain there is an in- 
creasing adoption of wage scales based 
on the cost of living. In December, 1920, 
the number of workers known to be 
covered by agreements for regulating 
wages automatically in accordance with 
the variations of the cost of living was 
about one and a half millions. Since 
December many similar agreements 
have been entered into, and it is estim- 
ated that the number now covered by 


Adjustments of 
wages to cost 
of living | 


such arrangements is about two and 


three-quarter millions. In all cases but 
three, so far as is known, the cost of 
living is measured by the Ministry of 
Labour index number showing the 
increase over pre-war level in the retail 
prices of all the items included in the 
Ministry of Labour statistics. In two 
cases the index number of goods prices 
only is used, and in the other the index 
number of all items in combination with 
other figures. In most cases the changes 
in rates of wages correspond with a 
certain variation in cost of living at 
whatever point in the scale such varia- 
tion occurs, but in a few instances the 
adjustments in rates of wages are less 
when the index number is below than 
when it is above a certain level. 


British Labour On account of com- 
Exchanges and plaints that officials of 
domestic the British employment 
servants exchanges were-in cer- 


tain cases discouraging » 


young women from entering domestic 
service, the British Minister of Labour 
has issued the following order defining 
the duties of these officials: (1) An 
allegation has been made to the Minister 
that employment exchange officials dis- 
courage unemployed young women from 
offering themselves for vacancies in 
resident domestic service unless the 
terms of the situation satisfy the condi- 


tions outlined by the Juvenile Advisory 


Committees, who are engaged in the 
voluntary work of offering advice and 
assistance to young people under 18 
years of age seeking work. (2) It has 
indeed been further alleged that employ- 
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ment exchange officials recommend — 
young women registered as unemployed 
to come upon the Unemployed Insurance 
Fund for benefit—in cases where, by 
previous occupation in an insurable 
industry, they are eligible for the same— 
rather than accépt situations which do 
not conform to the conditions so out- 
lined. (3) The Minister is, of course, 
aware that the conditions in question 
are outlined as advice and assistance 
exclusively to young people under 18, 
and that since a proportion of these only 
are insured, the allegation is manifestly 
of very doubtful reliability. (4) He is 
also aware that the large number’ of 
vacancies in domestic service which 
have, in recent months, been actually 
filled by the employment exchanges, is 
substantial evidence of successful endea- 
vour on the part of the employment 
exchange officials in a direction the 
direct reverse of that indicated in the 
complaint made to him. (5) Never- 
theless, the Minister considers it desir- 
able to remind all those responsible for 
administering the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts—in regard to domestic service 
as to all other forms of occupation— 
that the function of the exchange official 
under the Act is confined to deciding 
whether or not the applicant for unem- 
benefit has unreasonably 
refused an offer of suitable employment. 
(6) If the employment exchange official 
is in any doubt as to whether the refusal 
to take the situation is justified in the 
circumstances of the case, he should 
simply suspend benefit and at once 
refer the matter to the judicial decision 
of the Chief Insurance Officer, subject 
to further reference, if necessary, to the 
Court of Referees and the Umpire.” 


Workers’ Coun- 
ci’s in United 
States postal 
service 


With the approval of 
the Postmaster General 
of the United States, 
national and local eoun- 
cils are being organized 


among postal employees for the purpose 


of considering matters affecting working 
conditions, health and genera! welfare 
of employees in post offices, mail trains, 
steamships and other divisions of the 
United States postal service. It is 
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planned to have the national council 
composed of representatives elected by 
the employees themselves. In order that 
the council’s work may begin imme- 
diately it has been decided that the 
first council shall be made up of the 
presidents and the secretaries of the 
postal trade union organizations and 
representatives of the unorganized em- 
ployees, until a method of selection by 
the employees of the members of the 
council is developed. This council will 
meet monthly in Washington with the 
welfare director or other representatives 
of the welfare department. It is proposed 
to form in each city of sufficient size a 


local council to be composed of the post- . 


master or a supervisory official appointed 
by him, and representatives of the letter 
carriers, postal clerks, and other em- 
ployee groups. These local councils will 
meet periodically to discuss matters of 
local interest. A council among the 
employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington was organized in 
the latter part of July. It is proposed to 
appoint smaller committees from the 
permanent councils to study the ques- 
tions of sanitation, light, rest rooms, 
first aid (medical and nurses’), recrea- 
tion, entertainments, etc. These com- 
mittees will aid the councils in making 
suggestions or recommendations. 


A “building The organized  car- 
guild’? inthe penters of Ann Arbor, 
United States Michigan, recently in- 

; corporated under the 
name of the Ann Arbor Union Builders’ 
Corporation for the purpose of under- 
taking building operations and thus 
entering into active competition with the 
local building contractors, says The 
Survey of New York (September 16, 
1921). <A capital of $20,000 has been 
raised by the issuance of stock to mem- 
bers. Bids on construction are to be 
made on actual cost. The union builders 
are not a profit-making concern, and ask 
only union wages for their men. The 
constitution provides that the corpora- 
tion may, upon a two-thirds majority 
vote at a special meeting called for the 
purpose, join in co-operation with any 
other co-operative organization. The 
corporation may not pay returns upon 
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its stock or give its members any other 
earnings or advantages except by the 
payment of 6 per cent cumulative 
dividends to the stockholder, and wages 
or salaries to its employees: ‘‘The last 
article which relates to earnings,” says 
The Survey, ‘is said to be unique in the 
history of corporations.” 7 


Exemptions 
from 8-hour 
day law in 
Belgium 


With reference to the 
8-Hour Day Act, which 
came into force in Bel- 
gium on October 1, the 
following procedure was 
adopted respecting its application. First, 
the Labour Office proceeded through © 
the medium of the factory inspectors 
to institute an inquiry in regard to the 
necessary exemptions and to the applica- 
tion of the various provisions of the Act. 
Similar questions for their respective 
industries were submitted to industrial 
and works councils throughout the 
country. Further, the Joint Commis- 
sions, which work under the supervision 
of the General Director of Mines and of 
the General Director of the Factory 
Inspection Department, have begun 
to examine the method of application 
for each large industrial group. Finally, 
the Supreme Council of Labour will 
meet, and on the proposal of its chair- 
man, Mr. Cooreman, will divide itself 
into five groups which will examine 
the various provisions of the Act on the 
basis of the information which has been 
collected. Subsequently, the Supreme 
Council of Industry and Commerce, 
and in certain cases the. Supreme 
Council of Health will have to give their 
views, and then, with the results of all 
these discussions in his possession, the 
Minister of Industry and Labour will 
be able to submit to the King decrees 
providing for exemptions, both of a 
general and of a particular character. 


Third Inter- 


The third  interna- 
national Con- tional Congress of the 
gress for the International Federa- 


teaching of 
; : 

domestic 

science 


tion for the teaching of 
Domestic Science is to 
be held at Paris from 
April 18-22, 1922. The 
subjects on the agenda of this Congress 
are as follows: The teaching of domestic 


¢ 
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Science in the various countries since the 
Ghent Congress in 1913; the teaching 
of domestic science in the elementary 
school; domestic science as a branch of 
general training in the education of 
girls in all classes; agricultural schools 
of domestic economy; continuation 
classes in domestic economy; training 
of domestic servants (compulsory exam- 
ination); guidance as to choice of an 
occupation; inspection of the teaching 
of domestic science; domestic science 
in the University; to what extent can 
schools of domestic science contribute 
to improving social conditions from the 
point of view of housing, food, infantile 
hygiene, co-operative buying, high pri- 
ces, adulteration of foodstuffs ? 

The object of the International Fede- 
ration is to promote the development of 
the teaching of domestic science in all 
countries with the help of the authorities, 
scientific and occupational associations 

and individual members. The Federa- 
tion includes official representatives of 
various governments (which make an 
annual grant to the Federation), and 
individuals, institutions, associations and 
administrations which are interested in 
the question of the teaching of domestic 
science. Since 1908 the Federation has 
maintained an international office in 
Fribourg for the teaching of domestic 
science. The functions of this office are, 
among other things, to constitute an 
international library of all publications 
relating to domestic science; to keep 
an up-to-date bibliography of these 
publications; to collect by means of 
enquiries reliable information concern- 
ing the numerous organizations for the 
teaching of domestic science and con- 
cerning existing institutions; to pro- 
‘mote the study of questions suitable for 
inclusion on the agenda of future con- 
gresses; to convene international con- 
gresses and to assist the committees of 
such congresses. The office publishes a 
bulletin. 


The Interna- 
tional Congress 
of intellectual 


T he International 
Congress of Intellectual 


at 0 Ba Workers was held in 
Brussels on August 20- 
22 last. The Congress had to discuss 
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two questions: (1) The international 
organization of intellectual work with a . 
view to assisting intellectual workers in 
all countries in their personal work and 
promoting the progress of science; (2) 
the organization of intellectual workers 
for the defence of their economic inter- 
ests. In considering the question of 
obtaining the support of the League of 
Nations, the Congress instructed the 
Union of International Associations, 
one of whose secretaries is Mr. Lafon- 
taine, Belgian Representative to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, to. 
approach the League with a view to 
the development of the organization of 
iatellectual work on an international 
scale. M. José Germain described the 
process of its successful organization in 
France, and warned the Congress against 
the danger of attempting an intér- 
national organization before all intellee- 
tual workers concerned had first been 
organized on a national basis. The 
representative of the Internationa] 
Labour Office informed the Congress 
that there was nothing in the text of the 
constitution of the International Labour 
Organization to prevent it from dealing 
with intellectual workers, but he made 
this statement under reservation of the 
opinion of the Governing Body, which 
had not yet been called upon to define 
its attitude on the point. The Congress 
passed the following resolution: “The 
Congress of Intellectual Workers held 
at Brussels from August 20-22, 1921: 
(1) takes into consideration the draft 
scheme for an international confedera- 
tion of intellectual workers which has 
been' submitted to it; (2) instructs the 
Confederation of Intellectual Workers 
to organize propaganda in the various 
countries with the view to constituting 
in every country an international organ- 
ization of intellectual workers affiliated 
to the Internatidnal Confederation; (3) 
instructs the Union of Internation:l 
Associations to communicate immedi- 
ately with the organs of the League of 
Nations and the International Labour 
Office in regard to the aforesaid ques- 
tions.”’ 
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- Industrial 
survey by col- 
lege students 


The Research Bureau 
of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce 
has undertaken an in- 
dustrial survey of that city with the 
co-operation of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of the survey is to 
obtain complete information regarding 
manufacturing activity upon which to 
base an intelligeat industrial promotion 
campaign. On Septemker 15, one 
hundred and fifty students of the econ- 
omics class of the University began a 
a canvass of the city. First the city was 
divided into districts and a student was 
assigned to each district to ascertain 
the name and location of all the manu- 
facturing plants therein. A letter was 
then sent to every manufacturing con- 
cern explaining fully the purpose of the 
survey. A student would then be 
assigned to each industrial group, such 
as chemical, shipbuilding, ete., and 
required to fill in a schedule by per- 
sonal interview with the head of each 
plant. The questions to be asked relate 
to the character of the organization, 
the kind of building occupied, equip- 
ment, raw materials, fuel consumption, 
production, and its value. When all the 
schedules are filled, the work of compila- 
tion and analysis will be done by the 
Research Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and it is expected that the 
work will be completed by December 
15. When the work is completed it will 
give complete information regarding 
manufacturing activity in San Francisco, 
the consumption total of all raw mate- 
rlals, the employment of labour, pay 
roll figures for groups and for the whole 
manufacturing interest, the volume of 
business, and definite facts regarding 
the difficulties which the management 
in each industrial group seeks to over- 
come. The survey will provide a basis 
for intensive studies on special lines of 
activities which are either inadequate or 
wholly unrepresented in San Francisco, 
and it is expected that opportunities will 
be revealed for many new industries, 
and a campaign can be made to attract 
capital to establish them. It is claimed 
that both the University and the city 
will benefit from the co-operation as it 
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will establish a closer relation between — 
business and educational leaders. The 
students who have been selected to make 
the canvass will also benefit. They will 
be brought into personal contact with 
business men, gain experience in field 
research, and have opportunity to 
examine at first hand business organ- 
izations, factory equipment, methods, 
and manufacturing processes. 


Economic va’ ue 
of safety work 


Mer. 2 Ce Ps. Dotan, 
president of the United 
States National Safety 
Council, in a recent address before the 
Cleveland Engineering Society empha- 
sized what he regarded as a basic pria- 
ciple in safety work, namely, that 
‘properly conducted accident preven- 
tion work pays a larger return on invest- 
ment and operating cost than any other 
department of the ordinary industrial 
plant.’ Mr: Tolman submitted a state- 
ment prepared by the National Safety 
Council respecting the cost of industrial ~ 
accidents in the United States during 
1919, containing the following informa- 
tion: 7 


Humanilivesilosta ts (ghey oii 23,000 
Accidents each causing 4 weeks’ . 

disability oF Mere. We ei. 575,000 
Accidents involving one day 

Liga Dalntye ANS aM tid i eee 3,000,000 
Total equivalent working days 

TOBE eo hints hale eae Ss ae 296,000,000 
At average wage of $4aday..... $1,184,000,000 
Incidental expense — medical, 

surgical, hospital, insurance, 

7A 6 MTR NE Le Sd ak $ 161,000,000 


$1 345,000,000 
Credit—for the subsistence of 


23,000 men who no longer 
need clothes, food nor housing. $ 331,000,000 
Balance duet a. $1,014,000,000 - 


In support of his. argument, the 


speaker cited the white lead industry 


in ‘which portable dust collectors had 
been developed and used for sanitary 
reasons. Out of curiosity the lead dust 
saved had been weighed. The average 
of all factories showed a saving of lead 
amounting to a return of over 30 per 
cent on the investment. As an example 
of increased production reference was 
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made to a factory using presses opera- 
ting 10 strokes a minute. At this rate 
there was an alarming number of cases 
of loss of fingers. The presses were 
therefore slowed down to 7 strokes per 
minute, but the number of accidents 
remained serious. A method was then 
devised by means of which, in order to 
operate the press, the workman had to 
use two switches, one hand on each 
switch, so that he could not, possibly, 
get hand or fingers near the press while 
it was operating. The presses were then 
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speeded up to 12 strokes per minute, 


making an increase in production of 
70 per cent with safe operation. The 
speaker claimed that in woodworking 
plants, dull, not properly set, or not 
properly gummed saws were responsible 
for 70 per cent of the saw accidents, and 
it had been agreed that the averdge 
plant would eliminate these accidents 
and make a net gain of 20 per cent in 
production with the same equipment, 
the same labour, and less power by 
keeping the saws in reasonable order. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


HE curve of employment based on re- 

turns from employers showed a further 
upward movement during September; 
the tendency was more marked in the 
first part of the month but a consider- 
able nt gain was registered on the whole. 
In comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year, however, serious 
depression continued. Reports from 
trade unions indicated a more favour- 
able situation at the beginning of 
September than at the beginning of 
August, though the increase’ in activity 
was not as pronounced as the increase 
in August over the preceding month. 
An exceptionally large volume of 
business was transacted by the offices 
of the Employment Service during 
August, vacancies notified, applicants 
registering and placements effected all 
showing important gains. This activity 
largely reflected harvest demands and 
was expected therefore to continue into 
September, though on a less decided 
scale. 


Weekly reports from employers to 
the Dominion Headquarters of the Em- 


_ ployment Service of 
EmMpPLoyERS’; Canada for the period 
REPORTS August 14 to September 


10 showed a considerable 
increase in the volume of employment. 


The index number for the period aver- 
aged 89.1 as compared with 107.7 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Dur- 
ing the first half of the period (August 
14 to 27) there were pronounced con- 
tractions, largely as a result of temporary 
shut downs in railway car shops. Dur- 
ing the early part of September, how- 
ever, the gains made much more than 
counterbalanced these losses; on the 
whole, over 6,000 persons were added 
to the staffs of the firms making returns. 
During the fortnight ended August 27, 
contractions were recorded in Quebec, 
Ontario and the three Prairie provinces. 
The Maritime district and British Co- 
lumbia, on the other hand, experienced 


‘slightly greater activity. For the second 


part of the period under review there 
were nominal declines in British Colum- 
bia, with pronounced gains in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces. The 
Maritime section also registered an 
increase in employment though on a 
much smaller scale. In comparison 
with returns for the corresponding period 
in 1920 employment in the four western 
provinces and in the Maritime provinces 
was maintained at a level approaching 
more nearly that of last year than in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


The industries which showed the most 
pronounced net increase over the pre- 


vious period were logging, edible plant | 
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products (particularly in canneries) ‘tex- 
tiles (largely in clothing, knit goods 
and thread, yarn and cloth production), 
coal mining, railway and water trans- 

ortation and retail trade. In many cases 
less gains represent a continuation of 
the activity already noted in the July- 

ugust period. In logging, however, 
the reverse is true, for it was not until 
the latter part of August that early 
seasonal operations superseded summer 


inactivity. Additions to staffs, though - 


on a less decided scale, were also recorded 
in rubber goods and wholesale trade; 
the former indicated some recovery in 
the early part of September from losses 
recorded almost continuously during 
the summer. This also may be said of 
retail trade in which employment had 
been at a low level for several months. 
In the textile division the net additions 
to stafis exceeded 3,800 persons; they 
reflect seasonal activity as well as 
recovery from contractions spread over 
many months. It is interesting to note 
that the gains made in textiles were 
larger than those recorded during the 
corresponding period of 1920, but at the 
game time employment in the group was 
at a lower level. An increase in coal 
mining was reported from Alberta, but 


in Nova Scotia employment was prac- . 


tically stationary. Saw mills continued 
fo register pronounced declines in acti- 
vity; the losses in this group and those 
in pulp and paper products, which were 
also extensive, indicate to a large extent 
seasonal inactivity. Decreases on a 
much smaller scale were recorded by 
firms in building and railway construc- 
tion, tobacco factories, telephone oper- 
ation, non-metallic minerals other than 
coal, metallic ore mining, and hotels and 
restaurants. The losses in the last named 
reflect the closing of summer hotels 
during September, mainly in Alberta. 
The declines in the other groups were of 
a general nature, most of the provinces 
participating in the downward move- 
ment. In iron and steel products the net 
change was very slight. Large decreases 
in the first part of the period under 
review were recorded in railway car and 
other vehicle manufacturing, in the 
crude, rolled and forged products and 
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agricultural implement divisions. Com- 
pensating gains, however, were regis- 
tered early in September, in land 
vehicles, ship building and repairing 
and wire products manufacturing. 
Crude, rolled and forged products and 
agricultural implements made only par- 
tial recovery. 

In comparison with the returns for the 
same period in 1920, considerable depres- . 
sion was indicated in practically all 
groups; the only exceptions were leather 
products, coal mining, local and water 
transportation, Employment in the 
manufacturing group as a whole was 
considerably less active; dullness. was 
especially marked in the lumber, iron 
and steel, rubber and miscellaneous 
manufacturing divisions. Clay, glass 
and stone products also displayed weak- 
ness, and logging operations continued 
to be curtailed largely. 


There was a further, though slight 
decline in unemployment reported by 


trade unions at the 
TRADE beginning of September, 
UNION a continuation of the 
REPORTS. improvement manifes- 


ted during the last five 
months. Asin the case of the employers’ 
returns, however, union’ statements 
indicated considerably more inactivity 
than in the corresponding period in 1920. 
(Unemployment as used here has refer- 
ence to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes; persons occupied in 
work other than their own trade, or who 
are idle because of sickness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent | 
variation in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting.) The slight improve- 
ment over the preceding month was’ 
largely due to increased employment 
for transporation workers and in the 
mining, fishing and lumber working and 
logging groups. In comparison with the 
returns for September, 1920, consider- - 
ably more unemployment occurred in 
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every group. All provinces, except 
Quebec and Ontario, reflected more 
favourable conditions as compared with 
August, 1921; in the former there was 
approximately three per cent more 
unemployment among the unions report- 
ing, but in Ontario the decrease was 
only nominal. 


Returns were tabulated from more 
than 1,600 unions, whose membership 
aggregated nearly 189,000 persons. Of 
these, almost 16,500 were unemployed, 
a percentage of 8.7 as compared with 
9.1 in the preceding month. The per- 
centage of unemployed members at the 
beginning of September 1920, however, 
was only 2.4. In the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, as a whole, 
there was a decline in the volume of 
employment, particularly in that afforded 
in the metal trades. In addition, work- 
ers in the leather, pulp and paper and 
printing and publishing groups were not 
as fully employed; in the last naméd 
group some of the slackness was an 
indirect result of the industrial dispute 
which has been in force for several 
months. Leather workers and glass 
bottle blowers, moreover, were scarcely 
as fully employed. On the other hand, 


there was less idleness reported in food, 


tobacco and liquors; in the clothing 
group the situation showed a. slight 
improvement, while textile workers also 
were more actively employed. Unions 
in the transportation group recorded 
about one per cent less unemployment, 
workers on steam railways, in the navig- 
ation and local transportation divisions 
all registering fewer idle members. 
Organizations of miners also reported 
more favourable conditions; they indi- 
cated about three per cent less idleness. 
The greater part of this increase in 
activity occurred in coal mining in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia; asbestos 
miners in Quebec reported more unem- 
ployment. The percentage out of work 
among unions in building and construc- 
tion stood at 18.2 as compared with 
18.7 at the beginning of August and 
with 3.0 per cent in September, 1920. 
All provinces indicated considerable 
slackness in this group, but the bulk of 
' the unemployed tradesmen were again 
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reported from Quebec and Ontario. 
Fishermen and lumber workers and 
loggers continued to show slightly smal- 
ler percentages of idleness, though large 
numbers of their members continued 
to be without work. In the miscellaneous 
group of industries there was slightly 
less activity; hotel and restuarant em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified work- 
ers registered more unemployment. -On 
the other hand, theatre employees, with 
the commencement of the autumn 
season, were slightly busier, as were also 
stationary engineers and firemen. 


The volume of business transacted 
by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during 


EMPLOYMENT the four-week period 
OFFICE ended August 13, 1921, 
REPORTS. was considerably larger 


than in the previous 
four-week period, due to the increased 
demands for harvest workers in the 
western provinces. During the perio® 
under review the volume of applications 
and vacancies increased rapidly, and 
during the week ended August 13, 
applications registered the highest point 
attained since the establishment of the 
Employment Service. Placements also 
attained a very high level during the 
last week of the period under review, 
showing a considerable increase over the 
number reported during the same week 
of 1920. When comparing the four- 
week period under review with the 
corresponding period of last year, there 
was a slight decrease in the number of 
placements, while the number of applica- 
tions registered and of positions offered 
by employers showed marked increases. 
During the period under review applica- 
tions for work greatly exceeded the 
vacancies offered, while during the 
harvest seasons of 1920 and 1919, the 
demand for workers was in excess of the 
supply. 


During the four-week period ended 
August 13, 1921, the offices of the 
Service reported that 41,227 persons 
were referred to positions and that 
34,412 (31,724 men and 2,688 women) 
were placed. Placements reported 
during the preceding four-week period 
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numbered 20,667, while during the 


"corresponding period of 1920 there 


were 35,268 placements effected. In 
addition to the above, 5,030 placements 
were made in casual employment (one 
week or less), as compared with 5,774 
reported during the preceding four- 
week period, and 6,836 during the cor- 
responding period of 1920. During the 
period July 18 to August 138, 1921, em- 
ployers notified the Service of 49,970 
vacancies, of which 42,594 were for men 
and 7,376 for women workers. Vacan- 
cies during the previous period totalled 
31,590; and during the corresponding 
period of last year 47,373 vacancies were 
reported. The number of applications 
reported by the offices during the period 
under review wes 52,445 (44,971 being 
men and 7,474 being women); applica- 
tions registered during the preceding 
period numbered 37,786; and during the 
corresponding period of 1920, they 
totalled 40,3814. 


Employment in the building trades, 


as indicated by the value of the building 


. permit’s issued during 
BUILDING August showed a further 
PERMITS. decline as compared with 


the preceding month. 
The value of the permits issued in 56 
cities totalled $9,654,095 as compared 
with $10,137,547 in July and with 
$10,257,489 in August of last year. This 
indicates a decrease of nearly 5 per cent 
in the former and not quite 6 per cent 
in the latter comparison. New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and British Columbia 


registered increases in the value of the . 


permits issued, while the other provinces 
showed losses, as compared with the 
preceding month. Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia mani- 
fested gains over August, 1920; in the 
remaining provinces there were declines, 
that of over $872,000 or 17 per cent 
in Ontario being the most pronounced. 
Of the larger cities, Toronto, Montreal 
and Winnipeg reported reductions in 
value of the permits issued as compared 
with July. ‘Lhe two centres first named 
also reported less activity than in the 


corresponding month of last year, but: 


in Winnipeg the value for August 
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exceeded that registered for the same 
month in 1920. In Vancouver the .per- 
mits issued totalled: a slightly larger 
sum than in the preceding month; the 
value, however, was less than in August, 
1920. St. John, Three Rivers, Kitchen- 
er, Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton and Point Gray made advances as 
compared with both July, 1921, and. 
August of last year. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of indus- 
trial disputes during September was less 
than during August, but greater than 
during September, 1920. 


There were in existence at some time _ 
or other during the month 22 ‘strikes, 
involving about 3,585 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 69,100 working 
days, as compared with 24 strikes, 3,221 
workpeople and 838,105 working days 
in August, 1921; and 29 strikes, 2,806 
workpeople and 28,330. working days 
in September, 1920. On September 1 
there were on record 18 strikes affecting 
2,914 workpeople. Four strikes were 
reported as having commenced during 
September, as compared with two during 
August 1921. Three of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to September and the 
four strikes commencing during Septem- 
ber were reported terminated, leaving 
15 strikes, involving about 2,429 work- 


people on record at the end of the month. 


Prices 


The Departmental index number of 
wholesale prices was again slightly lower, 
standing at 232.7 for September .as 
compared with 236.4 for August; 326.6 
for September, 1920; 301.5 for Septem- 
ber, 1919; and 141.3 for September, 
1914. The decrease for the month was 
chiefly in livestock and meats, but 
there were slight decreases in grains and 
fodder. In dairy products butter and 
cheese were lower but eggs and milk 
were upward. In. fruits and vegetables, 
miscellaneous foods, hides, leathers, 
boots and shoes, building materials, and 
chemicals there were slight decreases. 
Raw cotton, lead and silver, and raw 
furs were higher. 
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In retail prices, the average cost of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods in sixty 
cities was $11.82 at the beginning of 
September as compared with $11.44 in 
August; $15.95 in September, 1920; 
$14.83 in September, 1919; and $7.85 
in September, 1914. The chief increase 
for the month was in potatoes, the prices 


for the new crop being high as compared 
with old stock at the beginning of 
August, but about the same as for the 
new crop a year ago. There were also 
increases in lard, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and sugar. Bituminous coal and wood 
averaged slightly lower but anthracite 
coal was slightly higher. 


II.—Industries and Trades during September, 1921 


Logging 


Logging in Quebec continued to show 
local fluctuations in employment during 
the month of September. Firms at 
Louiseville, Mungo, Three Rivers and 
St. Jovite Station still reported partial 
or complete cessation of operations. 
Hull firms, however, were despatching 
many more men to the bush than in 
August. Montreal also reported greater 
activity, but River Desert and La Tuque 
indicated no changes. In Ontario there 
were much the same local fluctuations, 
but on the whole there was greater ex- 
pansion. Logging operations at Blind 
River, Braeside, Pembroke and Upper 
Ottawa points registered considerable 
inereases. Haileybury, Midland, Fort 
Frances and Nestorville showed very 
small changes, though the tendency was 
towards a reduction of staffs. Hmploy- 
ment in logging at Alert Bay, Head- 
quarters and Kamloops in British 
Columbia was on the decline, a continua- 
-tion of the movement recorded during 
August. Information received respeci- 
ing the month of August, which was not 
available for insertion in the previous 
issue of the LABouR GazETTE, shows that 
timber of all species scaled in that pro- 
vinee in that month totalled 188,318,312 
feet as compared with 176,233,128 feet 
in July, Douglas Fir continuing to pre- 
dominate. 


Mining 


The total volume of employment af- 
forded in coal mining continued to show 
gains, particularly in Alberta. Condi- 


tions on the whole in Nova Scotia re- 
mained static, shght increases in some 
mines having been offset by declines in 
others. At Blairmore, Alberta, there was 
considerably more activity. Other centres 
registered smaller gains; at Coleman there 
were minor losses. Conditions in British ~ 
Columbia were much the same, insigni- 
ficant declines being more than counter- 
balanced by rather small additions to 
staffs. The general tendency in metal- 
liferous mining was to decrease payrolls. 
In Ontario, there were some gains on 
the whole particularly at Timmins and 
South Porcupine; Trail, Anyox and 
Kimberley, B.C., however, registered 
more pronounced reductions in employ- 
ment. Quarrying manifested slight fluc- 
tuations, the downward trend predo- 
minating. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Sugar refining at Dartmouth was more 
active, but at St. John employment in 
such factories decreased. 
Chocolate manufacturing 
at) Hahtasy an So 
Stephen was consider- 
ably brisker, firms at these centres em- 
ploying more persons in September than 
for several months past. There were 
also increases in employment in the sugar 
eroup at Kitchener and Wallaceburg in 
Ontario and at Vancouver, B.C. At, 
Chatham, Ontario, staffs remained sta- 
tionary in the sugar refineries, while at 
Montreal decreases were registered. 
Flour milling at Port Colborne, Ontario, 
showed. slight gains, but at Keewatin 
there were minor losses. At Winnipeg 
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flour mills showed a tendency to increase 
staffs though the movement was not 
pronounced. Biscuit and confectionery 
plants at Brantford and generally also in 
London and Toronto, employed a larger 
number of persons, though there were 
local fluctuations in the last, two cities. 
At Fort William starch manufacturing 
experienced some dullness. Canneries 
continued to report marked seasonal 
activity, more particuarly in Ontario, 
but also in British Columbia. Abat- 
toirs in Montreal reflected slight in- 
creases in payrolls, though there were 
some local fiuctuations. At Hull, Que., 
employment remained practically sta- 
tionary; meat packing at Peterboro, 
however, displayed some weakness. In 
Toronto there was an inclination to re- 
duce staffs, though in some cases there 
were slight gains. In Winnipeg this in- 
dustry indicated improvement though on 
a small scale. Abattoirs and meat pack- 
ing plants at Calgary and Edmonton 
also afforded more employment, but, 
generally there was little change in the 
manufacture of edible animal products. 


The iron and steel industry as a whole 
reflected better coriditions than during 
August, partly as a re- 


IRON AND sult of the re-opening in 
| STEEL the early part, of the 
PRODUCTS. mouth of railroad shops 


closed temporarily at the 
end of August. “At New Glasgow one 
important factory was still shut, down; 
another indicated a nominal increase in 
employment while in a third there were 
slight declines. At Sydney there was 
less activity on the whole though there 
were some gains in individual plants. 
Shipbuilding at Halifax afforded con- 
siderably less employment than in Au- 
gust. On the contrary, better conditions 
prevailed in shipbuilding at Montreal 
and Three Rivers. At Sorel staffs re- 
mained practically stationary. In British 
Columbia shipyards, employment showed 
local fluctuations in different centres; at 
Victoria more employment was afforded 
than has been registered since April, but 
at Vancouver there was less activity. 


~ dullness. 


Car manufacturing at Montreal was con- 
siderably brisker, largely as recovery 
from the shutdown mentioned above; 
but in addition to this re-opening there 
was also greater activity in other estab- 
lishments in the vehicle division. The 
manufacturing of boilers and engines 
at Montreal employed fewer persons. In 
crude, rolled and forged products also 
there were reductions in staffs; increases 
made by some firms were more than 
offset by declines in others. Sheet metal 
working at Montreal showed improve- 
ment, as did also office and business 
machinery manufacturing at Terrebonne. 
Tool manufacturing at Rock Island 
manifested some recovery from the losses 
reported in August. At Sherbrooke 
there were further declines in general 
machine factories; sewing machine mak- 
ing at St. John’s also reported a con- 
tinuation of dullness. On the whole 
there was less activity in the manufacture 
of flre arms though there were local fiuc- 
tuations at Brownsburg and Quebec. 
Statice conditions prevailed in employ- 
ment in iron and steel fabrication at 
Longue Point. Agricultural implements 
manufacturing at Brantford showed 
some recovery from previous losses. At 
Hamilton, however, further reductions 
were made by one firm in this division, 
while another firm indicated considerably 
more activity than in August, though the 
employment it afforded was very much 
below normal. This industry at Smith’s 
Falls and Toronto experienced further 
contractions in employment. General 
machine shop products and boiler engine 
and tank factories at Brantford indicated | 
The manufacture of hardware 
at Brockville, on the other hand, showed 
gains. In the vehicle division, varied 
conditions prevailed; increases at Chat- 
ham, Kingston, Oshawa, Walkerville, 
Windsor and Weston were more than 
offset by decreases at Ford, Hamilton, 
Ottawa and North Bay. Rolling mills 
at Hamilton registered shghtly more 
activity on the whole, though there were 
local fluctuations; at Swansea and 
Sault Ste. Marie there was less em- 
ployment. The manufacture of heat- 
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ing appliances at Guelph and London 
employed fewer people; Toronto, on 
the other hand, indicated — slightly 
more employment in that division. 
In iron pipe factories at Guelph 
and Welland there were net reductions 
though on a small seale. Wire manu- 
facturing at Hamilton reported some re- 
covery from losses sustained during 
August, though there were minor fluctua- 
tions in different establishments. 
and steel fabrication in Winnipeg was 
less active; slight increases in some 
plants being more than offset, by similar 
losses in others. The rolling mills at 
Selkirk afforded considerably ie. em- 


ployment. 


On the whole the situation in leather 
showed a tendency to improve though 


the change was not 
LEATHER marked. At Montreal 
AND RUBBER there were gains in some 
PRODUCTS. factories; others re- 
ported smaller _ staffs 


while a third group of firms registered 
no changes. In this centre, however, 
there was a net loss in employment, in 
September as compared with August. 
On the other hand, there was more 
activity in boots and shoes at Quebec 
and St. Hyacinthe. At Toronto one 
large firm reported expansion; in Lon- 
don there were losses. Shoe factories at 
Galt and Kitchener were busier. Con- 
siderable recovery from the losses re- 
gistered during July and August was 
reported in the manufacture of rubber 
goods at Granby; Que. In Montreal in- 
creases in staffs in some rubber factories 
were more than counterbalanced by 
losses in others. Fountain pen manu- 
facturing in that city maintained an 
even volume of employment. In Toronto 
on the whole, there was more activity 
in rubber, but different factories dis- 
played contrary tendencies. At Guelph 
and Bowmanville additions to staffs were 
reported; increases were also made at 
Kitchener. The rubber factory at Port 
Dalhousie remained closed down inde- 
finitely ; at Merritton, on the other hand, 
the factory which had been shut down 
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for a month resumed activity in Septem- 
ber, though the staff was still below 
normal. 


The lumber industry showed further 
net contractions during the month of 
September, indicating 


LUMBER the completion of the 
PRODUCTS. season’s operations in 
saw mills. At Plaster 


Rock, N.B., there was a considerable re- 
duction in the number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of rough and 
dressed lumber. In the province of 
Quebee also, lessened activity on the 
whole was reported, particularly at 
Breakeyville and Quebec city. At St. 
PacOme and Montreal practically no 
changes were made. Furniture manu- 
facturing at Beauharnois, Coaticook.and 
Cowanville showed small gains. Saw 
mill operations at Arnprior and Fort 
Frances, Ont., manifested a slight ex- 
pansion. At Pembroke there were no 
changes in employment, while at Rock- 
land there were important additions to 
staffs following a partial shut down 
during August on account of low water. 
At Keewatin saw mill operations were 
largely curtailed. As in the ease of 
Quebec there was greater activity 
on the whole in the furniture fac- 
tories in Ontario ; Brantford and 
Stratford reported fair sized gains, 
but in Newmarket there were de- 
clines offsetting to some extent these 
increases. Carriage factories at, Orillia 
and Chatham displayed greater activity 
than in August; at Toronto the manu- 
facture of-billiard tables showed an in- 
erease. Shook making at Pembroke was 
less busy. In Manitoba the saw mills 
at The Pas reported considerable cur- 
tailment, in operations. British Colum- 
bia also recorded reduced employment, 
in rough and dressed lumber. Slight 
inerease in staffs engaged in this industry 
at Chemainus, Golden, and in some Van- 
couver mills were more than counter- 
balanced by more pronounced losses at 
Fraser Mills, Wardner, and in other 
Vancouver factories. 
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The employment afforded in pulp and 
paper mills was generally less during 
September than in Au- 


PULP AND cust. The manufacture 
PAPER. of paper at St. John and 

Bathurst, N.B., and 
Murray, N.S., was considerably less 


active. At Chatham, N.B., and Liver- 
pool, N.S., staffs remained on the August 
level, though in the latter centre parti- 


cularly employment was below normal. . 


In the province of Quebee varied con- 
ditions were noted; the paper mills at 
Hull reported greater activity, as did 
also those at Donnacona, Cap Magde- 
leine, Chandler, Chicoutimi and Hast 
Angus. On the other hand lessened 
operations were indicated at ‘Three 
Rivers, Shawinigan Falls, Windsor Mills, 
La Tuque and Bagotville. In Ontario 
also there were local fluctuations. At 
Cornwall, Thorold and Smooth Rock 
Falls employment manifested expansion ; 
these gains, however, were more than 
offset by considerable contractions at 
Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola and 
Hawkesbury. At Toronto printing and 
bookbinding was slightly less active. 


The textile and garment manufactur- 
ing industry on the whole showed much 
greater activity in An- 
gust. In New Bruns- 
wick, however, there was 
less employment in the 
cotton mills, some employees having been 
released at Milltown and St. John; ati 
Marysville, however, there were minor 
gains. A large knitting mill at, Truro, 
N.S., re-opened after a shut-down for 
repairs, thus affording considerably more 
employment. At Yarmouth cotton 
manufacturing was not as busy as in 
August. At Montreal textile factories 
indicated greater activity; a large firm 
manufacturing men’s furnishings re-em- 
ployed a large staff following a tem- 
porary shutdown. The manufacture of 
women’s clothing also made gains at 
Montreal. In Quebec city, corset manu- 
facturing evidenced activity; cotton ana 
silk manufacturing at Sherbrooke af- 
forded more employment. At Three 
Rivers the cotton mills maintained about 
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the same level as in the preceding month. 
Knitting mills at St. Hyacinthe and 
men’s furnishings and silk goods produe- 
tion at St. John’s employed larger statis 
than in August. At Magog, Lachute . 
Mills, and Montmorency Falls the tex- 
tile factories were busier, while at Valley- 
field practically no change was made in 
staffs. Men’s and women’s wear manu- 
facturing at Toronto, showed expansion ; 
knitting and bedding manufacture also 
displayed increased activity. In - the 
manufacture of cloth, however, there 
Cotton production 
at Hamilton showed small gains; gar- 
ments and _ personal furnishings ex- 
perienced slight increases on the whole 
though there were local fluctuations. At 
Brantford cordage and knitting factories 
maintained the same level of employment 
as in August. At Cornwall and Welland 
there was considerably less activity in 
eotton manufacturing. At Peterboro 
fair sized additions to staffs were re- 
corded and mills at Hespeler also in- - 
dicated expansion. At Edmonton, Al- 
berta, garment manufacturing was 
busier. 


Broom and brush making at St. John 
continued to show gains though the 
~ employment afforded. 
MiscELLANEOUS was still below normal. 


PRODUCTS. Musical instrument pro- 
duction at, Montreal in- 
dicated slight declines ; more pro- 


nounced losses were recorded in 
electrical apparatus manufacturing. On 
the other hand, electric current com- 
panies made gains. The volume of em- 
ployment afforded in tobacco factories 
showed local variations, but a downward 
tendency was noted. In the early part 
of the month there were important losses 
in tobacco making at Montreal and only 
partial recovery was noted at the end 
of September. Electrical apparatus 
manufacturing at Hamilton showed some 
gains, offset by slight losses. In that 
city also slightly reduced activity was 
afforded by power companies and in 
tobacco making. Electrical apparatus 
making at, Stratford was not as active as 
in August, steady declines being recorded 
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during the month. This industry at 
Toronto maintained about the same level 
of employment, increases and decreases 
of approximately the same magnitude 
were reported by different firms. Music- 
al instrument production was in greater 
volume, as was also soap making. Power 
companies in Toronto displayed greater 
activity. At Walkerville the manu- 
facture of chemicals and drugs afforded 
less employment, while distilled liquor 
making remained at the same level. In 
Winnipeg gains made by one important 
electrical current company were nearly 
offset by slight losses in another. This 
industry at Vancouver showed a tend- 
ency towards reduction. Nickel refining 
at Copper Cliff and Port, Colborne, On- 
tario, was considerably curtailed. Brass, 
bronze and copper products manufactur- 
ing at Hamilton showed slight improve- 
ment. Employment in jewelry manu- 
facturing at Montreal and Sherbrooke 
also manifested expansion. At Anyox, 
B. C., refining and smelting plants ex- 
perienced considerable losses. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific,Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National railways reported a 
net increase in the volume of employ- 
ment afforded on railway ° construction 
including maintenance of way during the 
month of September; about 1,400 more 
persons were on their staffs at the end 
of the month than at the close of August. 
‘The improvement was general during the 
month, the exodus of construction work- 
ers to the harvest having been stopped 
in the first week. The most pronounced 
gains were those of approximately 1,000 
persons made by the Canadian National; 
the Grand Trunk added 400 workers to 
its construction forces, while Canadian 
Pacific staffs remained practically sta- 
tionary. During August the value of 
building permits issued in 56. cities 
amounted to $9,654,095 as compared with 
$10,137,547 in July, a decline of about 
five per cent. New Brunswick, Alberta 
and British Columbia showed increases 
in the value of the permits issued, while 
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decreases were recorded in other sections 
of the country. Reports from large con- 
tracting firms also indicated reduced 
activity in building construction on the — 
whole. At Halifax there were small in- 
creases in the employment afforded. St. 
John firms showed minor changes; the 
tendency, however, was to reduce staffs. 
At Montreal, slight deelines made by 
some concerns were more than offset by 
additions to staffs in others. Employ- 
ment at, Toronto during September was 
maintained at about the same level as 
in August though there were local flue- 
tuations. At Windsor, Walkerville and 
New Liskeard building operations showed 
curtailment. On the other hand, firms 
in Hamilton, London and Kingston were 
somewhat, busier. At Winnipeg there 
there was less activity; Banff, Alberta, 
also reported slackened operations in 
irrigation work. At Penticton, B. C., 
there were some gains, but Vancouver 
reported small losses. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways d:ring September 
were $10,548,591, as compared with $8,- 
881,530 in the. preceding month. In- 
formation received respecting the month 
of August, which was not available for 
insertion: in the previous issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, shows that the gross 
earnings of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in August were $17,064,266 as com- 
pared with $15,772,929 in July, and 
$17,994,769 in August, 1920. During 
September the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National railways 
in operation, including general offices, 
trainmen, engine crews, station em- 
ployees, sleeping, parlour, and dining 
car employees, showed an increase of 
about, 1,300 persons. Over 1,100 of 
these employees were added to Canadian 
Pacific staffs; the Grand Trunk showed 
an increase of about 250 persons, while 
the Canadian National Railways in- 
dicated a small decrease in employment. 
Electric railway transportation during 
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September remained at, approximately 
the same level, though there was a very 
shght upward tendency. Employment 
in water transportation displayed its 
customary irregularity, but on the whole 
there was decreased activity at the Upper 
St. Lawrence and British Columbia 
ports. 
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Trade / 


Retail trade as reflected in the pay- 
rolls of large departmental stores re- 
ported considerably more activity than 
in August, particularly in the early 
part of the month. On the other hand 
wholesale trade showed a disposition to 
decrease. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the Month of September, 1921, with text of Boards’ Reports. 


DURING the month of September 
| the Department received reports 
from two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
disputes between (1) the Montreal 
Tramways Company and certain of its 


employees, being members of Division. 


No. 790, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, and (2) the Western Steve- 
dore Company, Fort. William, Ont., 
and certain of its employees, being 
members of Twin City Lodge No. 605, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


. Two applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards, further 
appointments were made in connection 
with an application which had been 
received during the previous month. 


Applications Received 


During the month of September appli- 
cations for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 


(1) From the employees-of the Toron- 
to Union Station, being assistant bag- 
gage agents, etc., members of Division 
No. 123, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. Through the me- 
diation of an officer of the Department 
the parties concerned agreed to allow 
this matter to remain in abeyance 


pending the decision of a Board already 
established dealing with a dispute in- 
volving the same class of employees. 


(2) From the employees of the AlI- 
goma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., being engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen. At the close 
of the month this dispute was receiving 
the attention of a special officer of the 
department, looking towards a settlement 
through renewed negotiations. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of September the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between various railways, (namely 
the Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway), members of 
the Railway Association of Canada, and 
certain of their employees, being engin- 


eers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, — 
yardmen and telegraphers, was com-. 
pleted. Mr.’ Isaac’ Pitblado,”. KC.) 


Winnipeg, was appointed by the Minis- 
ter as representing the employers, in the 
absence of a nomination from the com- 
panies concerned, and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice F. 8. Maclennan, Montreal, 
was appointed chairman. The chairman 
was appointed by the Minister in the 


absence of a joint recommendation from — 


the two members, Messrs. Pitblado 
and Campbell. } 


oe 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Montreal Tramways Company and certain of its. 
employees 


‘ 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, 
being members of Division No. 790, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 
The Board was composed of Messrs. 
Adolphe Bazin, chairman, A. P. Frigon 
and Arthur Brossard, Montreal. ‘The 
report was signed by the chairman and 
Mr. Frigon and contained recommenda- 
tions as to settlement. Mr. Brossard 
presented a minority report. : 

f y 

| Report of Board 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, Employer, and 
certain of its employees, being 
members of Division 790, Amal- 
gamated Association of Electric 
Railway Employees of America, 
Employees. 


Montreal, September 20, 1921. 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir,— 

Last year, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, composed of Messrs. 
J. B. Archambault, J. A. Woodward 
and, E. W. Villeneuve, was appointed 
to settle the dispute then existing be- 
tween the above-mentioned parties, in 
connection with the wages to be paid by 
the Montreal Tramways Company to 
its employees. 

That Board submitted its report to 
you August 3, 1920, in which is found 
the wage scale as adopted, as well as the 
following resolution: 

“We further recommend that the 
above suggested scale be applicable for 


a period of one year from July 1, 1920+ 
and that it be automatically renewed 
for another period of one year upon 
default of either of the parties con- 
cerned to give notice of its intention to 
terminate the same thirty days before 
its expiry.” 

Following this report, an agreement 
was entered into August 25, 1920, be- 
tween the Company and its employees, 
in which the scale of wages is substan- 
tially the same one fixed in said report. 


On April 22, 1921, more than thirty 
days before the expiration of the agree- 
ment, the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany, gave notice to its employees that 
it did not intend to continue the agree- 
ment in question, and this through the 
following letter: 


Montreal, April 22, 1921 


A. Lacombe, Esq., President, 


Montreal Tramways Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, 
Montreal. 


Dear Sir,— 


The agreement on Wages and Working Con- 
ditions entered into between the Montreal 
Tramways Company and its employees, dated 
August 25th, 1920, was based on the award of a 
Board of Conciliation and Inquiry, appointed 
by the Department of Labour, covering a period 
of one year from July Ist, 1920, to June 30th, 
1921, to be renewed automatically for a further 
period of one year by default of either party to 
give notice of intention to discontinue same 
at least thirty days before expiration. 


I desire to give notice that the agreement 
above referred to will, so far as the Montreal 
Tramways Company is concerned, terminate on 
June 30th, 1921, and will not govern thereafter, 


While it is not the present intention to make 
any general readjustment of wages, etc., at the 
expiration of the agreement, the Management 
believes that it should be entirely free later to 
make any changes warranted by general econ- 
omic conditions. A rather serious business de- 
pression is now being felt, which causes a feeling 
of uncertainty regarding the future. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) J. E. Hutcuison, 
General Manager 
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Long before July 13, 1921, the Com- 
pany gave notice to its employees that, 
from the first day of August, 1921, it 
intended to reduce the wages as fixed 
in the agreement of August 25, 1921, 
- to the extent of twenty per cent (20%). 
That notice caused various inter- 
views to take place between the Com- 
pany and its employees, and finally, 
August 5, 1921, the Company decided 
to reduce wages to the extent of twelve 
and a half per cent (1214%), dating 
from August 16, 1921. 

Notice to that effect was given the 
employees. \ 

As a matter of fact, since that notice, 
wages were reduced to the extent. of 
twelve and a half per cent (124%). 


The only question to solve is to know 
whether such decrease is unreasonable 
under the circumstances. 


The employees of the Company alone 
appeared before the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. They made a 
long investigation and from the facts 
submitted to the Board they conclude 
that the present economic conditions 
as relating to the Company and to 
themselves are the same as those exist- 
ing last year, and that as a consequence 
the scale of wages suggested by the 
Board of last year should be maintained. 

The evidence does not justify such 
a conclusion. Keconomic conditions 
have changed. For instance: the cost 
of living has substantially decreased, 
as it appears from the Labour Gazette, 
English version, No. 8, Vol. X XI, page 
1057 and seq. 

On the other hand the Company’s 
financial operations brought no im- 
provement of its financial condition. 

Moreover, it is of public notoriety 
that a severe crisis at the present time 
prevails in Canada as well as all the 
world over. 

Under the circumstances, we believe 
the decrease of! wages of the Montreal 


Tramways employees is not unreason- 
able. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sg¢d.) ADOLPHE Bazin, 
: (Sged.) A. P. Fricon. 


s 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of the 
dispute between the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, Employers, ‘and 
Division 790, Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, Employees. 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir,— 

According to the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was requested, July 27, 
1921, by the above-mentioned employees 


to, inquire and report on a dispute 


arising from the reduction of wages im- 
posed by the. Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany. As) 

While appreciating the value of a 
unanimous report, I regret to be unable 
to agree with my colleagues on the 
Board and am obliged to present this 
minority report, in all justice to the 
men I represent, because that reduction 
of wages is unfair, for the following 
reasons: ; 

The rate of wages to be paid to the 
employees of the Montreal Tramways 
Company was fixed by a unanimous 
report, dated August 3, 1920, of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
composed of Judge J. Bs Archambault, 
president, E. W. Villeneuve, represent- 
ing the Company, and J. A. Wood- 
ward, representing the men, and said 
report recommended that said wages 
be maintained for a year from June 
30th, 1921. 

The Montreal Tramways Company 
imposed a wage reduction of 12144 per 
cent from August 16 last, after having, 
on August Ist, 1921, given notice of 
said reduction, and refused to accept 
the arbitration of the above-mentioned 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. 

In violation of Article 57 of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and in spite of the request for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion made, to its knowledge, by its 
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employees, on July 27, 1921, it changed 
the working conditions as to the wages 
of its employees, by imposing said re- 
duction of wages. 

I regret to have to say that, under 
the circumstances, the Company’s con- 
duct is not justified. The difficult period 
we are going through demands, on the 
part of the employer as well as of the em- 
ployee, moderation and a spirit of con- 
ciliation, and the imposition of a reduc- 
tion of wages by the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, without any considera- 
tion for the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation then in existence, and 
contrary to Article 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is a 
bad example given to workmen in general 
and is of such a nature as to provoke a 
feeling of uneasiness. 


I understand that neither the em- 
ployer nor the employee is obliged to 
accept a Board of Conciliation, but, on 
the other hand, in their common interest, 
the parties should accept it. 


I believe the Montréal Tramways 
Company is not at present justified in 
reducing the wages of its employees to 
the extent of 124% per cent, and still 
less to the extent of 20 per cent, as it 
wanted at first to do. 


I am of the opinion that the position 
of employees, in disposing of their work, 
should be dealt with regardless of an 
employer’s financial position. The em- 
ployee, not being represented on the 
Board of Managers of the Tramways 
Company and having no part in the 
profits, cannot be called upon to share 
in the losses. This is simply a hiring 
agreement; but, according to the finan- 
cial report submitted by the Tram- 
ways Board on August 29, 1921, the 
Company had, for the year ending June 
30, 1921, a surplus of $66,136. 


Thus, to impose the reduction of 
wages, the Company cannot invoke, as 
it does, the business depression, since 
this year it has a surplus instead of a 
deficit. | 

In the dispute’ with which we are 
concerned, there are three parties: the 
Montreal Tramways Company, the em- 
ployees and the public. 
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After the report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, dated 
August 3, 1921, the Company took the 
increase in wages granted by that Board 


‘as a pretence to increase the price of 


fares from 5c. as they were, to 614c. in 
tickets, and 6c. to 7c. in cash. 


The Montreal Tramways Company 
does not offer and never expressed any 
intention of reducing the price of fares 
in case the wages of its employees should 
be reduced. The public, therefore, 
would draw no benefit from the reduc- 
tion of the employees’ wages. 


It is for me only a question of con- 
sidering whether the economic situation 
has changed since last year and whether 
the wages fixed by the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation of August 3, 
1920, is reasonable and should be con- 
tinued for another year. 

It was stated before the Board of 
Conciliation that motormen and con- 
ductors were earning, most of them, 


$132 per month, and that it was a 


small number who reached $144, and 
that several hundred employees are 
only earning a wage of less than $75 
per month. 

The cost of living, since May last, 
has decreased by an average of 10 per 
cent, but, on account of poor crops, a 
rather substantial increase has been 
felt since the month of August. 


J admit that at the present time there 
is in general a slight decrease in the 
cost of living, but we cannot say that 
the cost of living will not increase during 
the winter, which promises to be a 
rather hard one. At any rate, this 
small reduction in the cost of living, 
which may exist at the present time, is 
more than counterbalanced by a re- 
duction of about 10 per cent in the 
working hours of the employees of the 
Montreal Tramways Company, result- 
ing from the depression of the street car 
service and the withdrawal of about 140 
cars from the service. The working 
hours of the employees are thus short- 
ened, as well as their wages, propor- 
tionately. 

I believe the guiding, if not controlling 
factor in forming an opinion on the rate 
of wages to be paid to the employees, 


Whey, 
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must be the cost of living. Then, under 
the circumstances, if one takes into 
consideration the high cost of living 
prevailing at the present time, as com- 


pared with the wages paid before the 


reduction of August 15 last, one comes 
to the conclusion that there is no reason 
for a reduction for another year, or 
until the economic situation has ma- 
terlally changed. 

If we examine the wages paid to street 
railway companies’ employees in the 
various cities of Canada and the United 
States, we find that in most of these 
cities the street railway companies pay 
higher wages than those fixed by the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation of August 3, 1920, and 
existing before the 1214 per cent re- 
duction imposed on August 16 last. 

I might quote the street railway com- 
panies in the cities of Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Sas- 
katoon, Portland, New York, Buffalo, 
Boston and Chicago, which pay higher 
wages than the Montreal Tramways 
Company. 

I fail to see why the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, which runs its business 
under a most advantageous contract in 
the City of Montreal and its suburbs, 
with a population of about 800,000, 
cannot pay its employees equivalent 
wages. 
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The Montreal public has the right to. 
demand from the Montreal Tramways 
Company the best service and the latter 
can only give such a service, by having 
in its employ men who are conscientious, 
courteous, attentive, sober, intelligent 
and experienced, but, in order to keep 
such employees it must pay them a 
salary allowing them to live and support 
their family in a proper way, and before 
imposing a 1214 per cent reduction to. 
its employees, the Montreal Tramways 
Company should wait until the cost of 
living has decreased to a more ap- 
preciable extent. 


CONCLUSION. 


I recommend that the scale of wages 
established by the: report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, dated 
August 8, 1920, be maintained for a 
period of one year from July Ist, 1921, 
with the same working conditions, and 
that the Company reimburse to its 
employees the 121% per cent reduction 
it has deducted from their wages since 
August 16 last. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


| (Sgd.) ArTHUR Brossarp, 
Representing the Employees. 


Montreal, September 22, 1921. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Western Stevedore Company, Fort William, Ont., 
and certain of its employees 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Western Stevedore Company, 
Fort William, Ont., and certain of its 
employees, being members of Twin 
City Lodge No. 605, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees. The Board was composed of Mr. 
Fred Babe, Fort William, chairman, 
His Honour Judge Hugh O’Leary, Port 
Arthur, Ont., and Mr. T. J. Murray, 
Winnipeg. The report of the Board 
was unanimous and was accompanied 


by a signed agreement between the 
parties concerned. ; 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Western Steve- 
dore Company, employer, and cer- 
tain of its employees being members 
of Twin City Lodge No. 605, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station, employees. 
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Fort William, September 17th, 1921. 


The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir,— 
The undersigned members of the 
Board herein commenced its sittings 
at the Court House, Fort William, on 
the 13th day of September, 1921, and 
held a sitting each day up to and in- 
cluding Saturday, the 17th of September, 
TO2E. 


During the meetings of the Board 
they were attended by the following: 
Mr. Henry Murphy, representing the 
Western Stevedore Company, and H. 
Carr, of Winnipeg, W. E. Turner, of 
Calgary, and V. H. Jones, of Fort Wil- 
liam, representing the employees. 


The parties to the dispute at their 


first meeting were not disposed to ne- 
gotiate with each other concerning their 
differences, but at its first sitting the 
Board went over the various matters 
in dispute, eliminating those on which 
the parties were inclined to negotiate, 
and towards the close of its first session 
the parties were in a better frame. of 
mind to reach a conciliation as between 
themselves. } 


During the interval of adjournment 
between the various sittings of the 
Board, the parties met together and 
showed a very good spirit and frankness, 
and the sittings of the last two days 
were occupied in endeavouring to settle 
some of the classifications and also a 
difference of only one cent. per hour 
between the parties instead of a matter 
of nine cents as existed at the outset. 


We are now pleased to state the 
parties have settled their dispute with 
regard to the one cent difference and 
have reached an agreement, a copy of 
which is attached hereto. 


We believe that the result of our 
negotiations between the employer and 
the men and the reaching of the said 
agreement will have the effect of main- 
taining harmonious relations between 
the company and its men. 
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(Sg¢d.)"Frep Bass, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Tuos. J. Murray, 


(Sg¢d.) Hueu O’LzEary, 
Members. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN BROTHERHOOD OF 
RaILway AND Steamsurp CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Twin Ciry or CanapA Lopam No. 605, anp 
WESTERN STEVEDORE Company, Fort WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO. 


The following rules and rates will govern the 
employment of freight-handlers and other em- 
ployees in and around the freight sheds, boats 
and docks, employees of the Western Stevedore 
Company. 


1. Ten hours shall constitute a day’s or a 
night’s work. Hours of service shall be as 
follows: Day work, trom 7k to 12k and from 13k 
ee 18k. ae work, from 19k to 24k and from 
1k to 6k. 


2. Time and one half will be paid for Sunday 
work, also for the following holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Do- 
minion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and one Civic Holiday each 
year. 


3. Employees will be checked on not more than 
fifteen minutes before starting time. 


4, All present checkers up to the number of 
fourteen (14) will be guaranteed eight hours’ 
work per day. 


5. Grievances, or violations of this agreement 
will be handled by the Protective Committee 
with the General Foreman. And in the event 
that a settlement is not made, they shall be 
taken up with the President of the Western 
Stevedore Company. 


6. The duties of the various classes of employ- 
ees shall be as follows: 


(a) Checkers shall check freight, render as- 
sistance to foremen and supervise truckers. 


(b) Stowers shall stow and pile freight in 
sheds and cars. 


(c) Loaders shall load and call out freight 
under the supervision of checkers. 


(d) Truckers shall truck and handle freight 
from boats to sheds and to cars and vice versa, 
also any other labouring work required. Cleri- 
cal work of any description will not be required 
of those employees. 


7. Employees temporarily or permanently 
assigned to higher rated positions shall receive 
the higher rates while occupying such positions; 
employees temporarily assigned to lower rated 
positions shall not have their rates of pay re- 
duced. 
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8. Rates: of pay 


General Foreman’s Clerk.. .$101 per month. 
Assistant 'Timekeeper......$126 per month. 
Assistant Timekeeper......$116 per month. 
Assistant Timekeepers (2)..$114 per month. 
Stevedore (dD) ose ea $156 per month. 

4 at 5944c per hr. 
Day Checkers.25.000i a oe 54c per hr. 


Night Checkers) i ij)050 56c per hr. 


Day Stowers, Loaders, 
Locators and Coopers ° 


Night Stowers, Loaders, | To be mutually 
Locators and Coopers, agreed upon. 

Day Lauekers.e anit Bigs, 47c per hr. 

Nightslrickers ic vio 49c per hr. 
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9. The articles and rates of pay embodied in 
this agreement shall remain in effect until the 
close of navigation, 1921. ‘ 

For the Company, 


Western Stevedore Company, 


(Sgd.) H. Murpny, 
President. 


Yor the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship, Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


(Sgd.) H. Carr, 
General Representative. 
(Sgd.) V. H. Jonzs, 
(Sgd.) L. S. Taytor, 
(Sgd.).P. Mrurro. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
| COAL MINERS 


HE Cost of Living Commission ap- 
pointed on January 21, 1919, to de- 
termine every three months the changes 
in the cost of living for coal miners on 
Vancouver Island, and to report the 


amount by which wage rates should | 


therefore be increased or decreased, for- 
warded its report to the Department. for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1921,* The 
Commission consisted of Mr. Matthew 
Gunness, representative of. the miners; 
Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing the 
operators; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour, Chairman. 


_As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and deal- 
ers with whom the majority of miners 
are accustomed to trade in the various 
localities. The forms contained the same 
list of groceries, provisions, meats, etce., 
that was used on previous occasions. The 
method of computing the changes for the 
period under review was the same as 
used for previous adjustments, namely, 
to determine the percentage of increase 
or decrease, as the case may be, of prices 


*For previous orders see LABouR GAzETTE, June 1921 
page 768, and various preceding issues. 


of June 30 over March 31, for groceries, . 
provisions, meats, ete., and to add a 
further two-fifths of this increase, or 
decrease, as an equivalent to cover 
similar increases or decreases in clothing, 
etc. A decrease of 7.23 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to a de- 
crease in wages of 2114 cents per day 
where the base rate was $3 per day, 
and 2234 cents per day where the base 
rate was $3:15, the decrease in wages to 
become effective August 1, 1921, and to 
apply to all underground service, clerical 
and office employees. 

Retail price list returns were made by - 
general merchants and seven retail deal- 
ers in meats in the towns of Nanaimo, 
Ladysmith, Cumberland, Courtenay, 
South Wellington, Union Bay, Bevan 
and Cassidy. 

Substantial decreases were noted in 
the prices of sugar, jam, syrup, lards, 


ham and bacon, butter and all meats. 


Slight decreases in cereals, canned vege- 
tables and meats, soups, all flours, meals, 
flavoring extracts evaporated fruits. 
Slight advances were found in molasses, 
biscuits and cookies. No changes were 
noted in dry vegetables, coffee and tea, 
vinegar and pickles. | 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1921 


OUR. strikes, involving 621 em- 
ployees were reported as having 
commenced during September. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 22 strikes, involving 
approximately, 3,535 employees and a 
total time loss estimated at 69,100 
working days, as compared with 24 
strikes, 3,221 workpeople and 83,105 
working days in August, 1921; and 29 
strikes, 2,806 workpeople and 28,330 
working days in September, 1920. The 
time loss occasioned by the 4 strikes 
which began in September was: 4,120 
working days, while a loss of 64,980 
working days is charged to the 18 strikes 
that commenced prior to September. 
Three strikes which commenced prior 


Disputes by 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more 
important strikes. 


LumpErine.—A strike of 450 shingle 
workers, principally Oriental labour, 
occurred in the lower mainland district 
of Vancouver on September 15. The 
strike, which involved 15 operators, was 
in protest against a proposed reduction 
of the rates on piece work. After eight 
days’ duration, the strike was termi- 
nated by the employees resuming work 
at the rate existing prior to the strike, 
this rate being possible, the operators 
claimed, because of a change in market 
conditions, which made a_ reduction 
unnecessary. The strike of loggers at 
Ocean Falls, B.C., which commenced on 
August 1, in protest against an alleged 
attempt to increase the working day 
to ten hours, remained unterminated. 
The men claimed they had offered to 
continue to work an eight-hour day at 
reduced pay, but were not permitted 
to do so. 


to September were reported to have 
terminated. The four strikes com- 
mencing during September terminated 
during the month, leaving the following 
15 strikes, involving 2,429 workpeople on 
record on September 30; loggers, Ocean 
Falls; employees of steel and coal com- 
panies, Sydney; guage men, Sydney; 
machinists, Orillia; compositors, Mon- 
treal; compositors, etc., Vancouver, 
photo engravers, Montreal; photo en- 
eravers, Ottawa; printers, Montreal; 
printers, Ottawa; printers, Toronto ; 
printers, Winnipeg; printers, book- 
binders and pressmen, Halifax; type- 
setters, pressmen and_ bookbinders, 
Hamilton; and cigarmakers at Van- 
couver. 


Industries 


Merats, MacHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCEsS.—The situation in this group was 
practically the same as regards time loss 
as during the previous month. One strike 
—that of sheet metal workers at Saska- 
toon—was terminated. A strike of boiler- 
makers and shipbuilders commenced 
on August 27 in Montreal. It involved 
300 employees, who struck against a 
reduction of 2144 cents per hour. This 
strike terminated on September 6, the 
employees resuming work at the reduced 
rate. The unterminated strikes in this 
eroup were those of the employees of 
the steel and coal companies at Sydney, 
and the machinists of one firm in Orillia. 
The approximation for the month was: 
4A strikes, involving 481 employees with 
an estimated time loss of 5,725 working 
days. 


Printing AND PusuisHine.—In a 
number of localities the printing and 
publishing trades were still continuing 
their strike for the general adoption of 
the 44-hour week. At the end of the 
month, there were in existence 10 
strikes, involving 1,943 employees with 
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STRIKES AND LockouTs puRING SepremBer, 1921 


No. of Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
: affected. | ing days. 











—____. 


Strikes commencing prior to September, 
















1921 j 
LuMBERING— 
Loggers, Ocean Falls, B.C... .............. Commenced August 1. Against increase in working hours. Unter- 285 7,125 
minated. 
Merats, MACHINERY AND CoNVEYANCES— AUNT 
Boilermakers, shipbuilders and helpers, Mon-|Commenced August 27. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by ne- 300 1,200 
treal, Que. gotiations; work resumed September 6. 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved 150 3,750 
ney, N.S. working conditions. Unterminated, 
Guage men, Sydney, N.S.............0.06. Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of the steel and 16 400 
coal companies. Unterminated. ‘ 
Machinists, Orillia, Ont.................0.. Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their own 15 375 
_work and having to divide up other work. Unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, Saskatoon, Sask........ Commenced June 4. Alleged violation of agreement by employera, coy We eee 
In’ormation received indicates this strike terminated during 
August. 
PRINTING AND PuBLISHING— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que................ Commenced June 14. Objection of men to perform work that came 25 625 


from shop were strike existed. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 57 1,425 
terminated. 


Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... 





Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............. 63 1,575 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 13 325 
terminated. 
Printers, Montreal, Que..................., Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un-| 450 11,250 
terminated. 
Printers, Ottawa, Ont... «295.0855 000228 Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 163 4,075 
terminated. 
Primcera, oronto,“Ont.< -). 6.6. oaks cen. Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 862 21,550 
terminated. 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man................... Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout when employees were retused 220 5,500 
a renewal of agreement. Unterminated. 
Printers, bookbinders and pressmen, Hali‘ax,|Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............ 45 1,125 
N.S. i 
Printing AND Pusiisatnc.—Continued. ¥ 
Typesetters, pressmen and_bookbinders,|Commenced May 2. Alleged violation o° agreement by employers. 45 1,125 
Hamilton, Ont. Unterminated. 
CLoTHiIne— . 
Tailors, Winnipeg, Man.................... Commenced July 15. Against a reduction in wages; employees allege 175 2,975 


a violation 0‘ agreement, followed by a lockout. Settled by nego- 
tiations; work resumed September 22. 


( 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1921—Continued. 
eee eS oem: 
| 
No. of Time loss 
Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees | in work- 
affected. | ing days. 
Fg ES Re eT i EE AE Ne a Views 
rd 
Fuops, Liquors anp Topacco— | 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C.....-.....--- Commenced May 31. Against introduction 0’ new machinery. Un- 20 600 
terminated. 
LEATHER-—- 
Shoeworkers, Galt, Ont...........-.-...++: Commenced July 7. Against reduction in wages. Settled by negotia- 10 80 
tions; work resumed September 10. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Street railway employees, St. John, N.B..... Commenced June 29. In protest against reduction in wages and cer-|..........]....+++00+ 
tain working conditions.. Men still on strike, but company 
claimed their places were filled. 
Scowmen and lumber handlers, St. John, N.B.|Commenced June 22. Against reduction in wages. Information|..........)..:.-.-+4+ 
received indicates this strike terminated during August. 
’ Strikes commencing during September, 
1921 
LumBERInc— 
Sawyers and packers, Vancouver lower main- Commenced September 16. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 450 3,600 
land, B.C. negotiations; work resumed September 26. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Teamsters, Edmonton, Alta...............- Commenced September 1. For shorter hours. Settled by mediation; 100 200 
work resumed Spetember 3. 
Mis cELLANEOUS— 
Musicians, Calgary, Alta..............---- Commenced September 5. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by 36 180 
mediation of Department of Labour; work resumed September 9. 
Musicians, Ottawa, Ont.........-.s++eee-- Commenced September 1. Against a reduction in wages. Settled by Saati 140 
negotiations; work resumed September 5. 











an approximate time loss of 48,575 work- 
ing days. | 


Croraing.—The strike of 175 clothing 


workers at Winnipeg in protest against. 


a 10 per cent wage reduction, which 
commenced on July 15, terminated on 
September 22, with the workers resum- 
ing employment at a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion. 


TRANSPORTATION. — One hundred 
teamsters in Edmonton struck on Sep- 
tember 1, in protest against a longer 
working week. The particular objection 
was that of working Saturday after- 
noons at straight time. After a dura- 
tion of two days, the trouble was 
settled on the basis of time and a half 
payment (with certain exceptions) for 
work on Saturday afternoons. No 
settlement of the strike of street railway 
employees at St. John was reported 


by the men’s union, but the Company 
claimed that the places of the strikers’ 
had been filled. 


MiscELLANEOUS. — Thirty-five musi- 
cians and motion picture operators in 
three Calgary theatres struck for a 
renewal of the 1920 wage agreements. 
The theatre managements had. an- 
nounced a reduction in wages. The 
strike was settled by.the mediation of 
an official of the Department of Labour, 
and the musicians resumed work at the 
previous wage rate but with an addi- 
tional half hour to the working day. 
The operators also resumed work, and 
agreed to arbitration, as yet in abeyance. 
In Ottawa, there was also a somewhat 
similar situation. The employers wished 
to make a wage reduction of 15 per cent, 
and after a few days, work was resumed 
on the basis of a 10 per cent reduction. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING AUGUST, 
1921 





HE following details 
to strikes and lockouts in the 
United Kingdom during August, 1921, 
based on returns from employers and 
workpeople, are taken from the Sep- 
tember issue of the British Labour Gazette. 


NumMBer, MacGnitupE aNp Dura- 
TION.—The number of trade disputes 
involving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in 
August, was 62, as compared with 40 in 
the previous month and 139 in August, 
1920. In these new disputes ktsael 
15,000 workpeople were directly in- 
volved, and 1,000 indirectly involved (i.e., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition to the numbers 
involved in new disputes, nearly 10,000 
workpeople were involved, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in 43 other disputes 


which began before August and were | 


still in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The total number of new and 
old disputes in progress in August was 
thus 105, involving about 26,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during 
August of over 200, 000 working days. 


_ CausEs.—Of the 62 new disputes, 34, 

directly involving nearly 8,000 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 17, directly involving about 
5,000 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 6, directly involving about 1,000 
workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or 


persons; and 5, directly involving about ~ 


1,000 workpeople, on other questions. 


with regard. 


_Resuirs.—The dispute involving join- 
ers and carpenters in shipyards through- 
out Great Britain; which began on 
December 1, 1920, was settled during 
the month, a compromise being reached. 
In addition, settlements were effected in 
the case of 32 new disputes, directly in- 
volving about 10,000 workpeople. and 
19 old disputes, directly involving about 
5,000 workpeople. Of these 51 disputes, 
5, directly involving about 1,000 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople; 22, directly involving nearly 
0,000 workpeople, in favour of the em- 
ployers; and 24, directly involving over 
9,000 workpeople, were compromised. 
In the case of 7 disputes, directly in- 
volving nearly 3,000 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 
































The following table classifies the 
disputes by groups of trades: 
Number 0° Disputes ae ec 
/ iy n Sb 
a Gm @ 860 
: 228 | 308 
Groups of Trades o E 5 =e 
£.| 2 11 uelree 
Ros A ae Mme 
Fae pA I es b> mB fei 
Be) & | 4 | Se8e) S2a< 
ex| & | 2 | eae] BES 
Th Ra i Zz = 
Building. . 8 13 21 4,000 30,000 
Mining and Quarry- 
ATM aita AaL 6 it 17 - 7,000 23,000 
Metal, Engineering 
and Shipbuilding. 19 9 28 7,000 | . 101,000 
Other trades....... 10 29 39 8,000 59,000 
Total, August, 1921. 48) * 62 105 26,000 213,000 
Total, July, 1921...’ 54 40 94 | 1,127,000 | 6,327,000* 
Total, August, 1920. 123 139 262 86,000 885,000 











SSSR BABOMUAT BUT TDN NR a eet se ae A ee og See 


*Inclusive of days lost at collieries in J uly, subsequent to the 
date of settlement of the national dispute, in consequence of 
delays in restarting. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 





TEE thirteenth -annual convention 

of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour was held in Montreal from Sep- 
tember 12 to 14, with twenty delegates 
present representing 10 affiliated unions. 
The Hon. A. Galipeault, Minister of 
Public Works and Labour for Quebec, 
who was expected to be present at the 
opening session, wrote apologizing for 
not being able to attend the convention. 
Mr. M. F. Tumpane, the president, 


presented a report dealing with the 


activities of the executive officers during 
the past year and called attention to 
some matters which he believed worthy 
of consideration by the delegates. The 
closing remarks of the president sug- 
gested that the convention make a 
special request to the Committee on 
Law with a view to evolving a consti- 
tution that will enable the Federation 
to assimilate the many diverging in- 
terests of the various classes of organized 
workers not connected with international 
organizations. With this accomplished 
it was felt that there are many unions 
who would throw off their international 
allegiance and unite with the Federation. 
The president also referred to the work 
of the federation being hampered by 
lack of funds, even at the present per 
capita tax of 10c. He added that the 
Executive Board recommended that the 
Committee on Law should seriously 
consider if a reduced -per capita tax 
would be an inducement to bring ac- 
cessions in such numbers as to pl..ce the 
organization on a firm footing. 


The former secretary, Mr. Chas. KH. 
Clay, of Toronto, resigned his position 
on July 5, 1921. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Bertram E. East of Toronto, who 
submitted a report stating that nine 
charters had been issued during the 
year. The financial statement showed 
total receipts of $2,520; the expenditures 
totalled $2,186; the balance on hand, in- 
cluding $10 from profit and loss account, 
was $344. The unions reported to be in 
affiliation numbered 30, but the mem- 
bership was not stated. 


Among the resolutions adopted dealing 
with internal affairs were the following: 
(1) that the annual report of the conven- 
tions and the constitution and by-laws 
of the Canadian Federation be printed 
in both English and French; (2) in- 
structing the executive board to find 
ways and means of publishing a weekly 
newspaper; (38) authorizing the Execu- 
tive Board to publish a yearly conven- 
tion souvenir book and also to appoint 
a temporary organizer. 


A resolution was approved asking 
that the Canadian Federation of Labour 
appeal to all affiliated locals for financial 
and moral support to the ‘Toronto 
Press Assistants’ Union to assist in 
carrying to a successful conclusion the . 
fight now being waged against the open 
shop. 


Endorsation was given a resolution 
protesting against the merging of the 
banking business and requesting the 
Minister of Finance to refuse to sanction 
the amalgamation of banks except for 
very important reasons. 


It was also decided that representation 
be made to the Dominion Government 
and to the Alberta Legislature protesting 
against the present system in the Alberta 
mining districts whereby the miners 
contribute their dues through the opera- 
tors to the United Mine Workers. 


Congratulations were extended to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees on their expulsion from the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
It was resolved that the Executive 
Board should interview the General 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood 
on the question of securing its affiliation 
with the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

Resolutions as follows were also ap- 
proved (1) requesting that the Canadian 
Federation ‘be given ‘recognition in 
appointments by the various govern- 
ments to the different commissions and 
public bodies; (2) that the Canadian 
Federation of Labour as representing 
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the viewpoint of the Canadian workers 
ally itself with the British and other 
national trades union bodies, and that 
the Executive Board take the necessary 
steps to this end, | 


Officers for the year 1921-22 were 
elected as follows: President, M. F. 
Tumpane, Toronto; 1st Vice-Pres., R. 
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Giroux, Quebec; 2nd Vice-Pres., F. 
Hudson, Toronto; 3rd Vice-Pres., T. 
J. Baerd, Toronto; 4th Vice-Pres., J. 
Finnie, Montreal; Sec.-Treas., J. T. 
Gunn, Toronto. 


The place and date of the next con- 
vention was left in the hands of the 
Executive Board. 
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FOURTH CONVENTION OF NATIONAL AND CATHOLIC UNIONS 


Synopsis of Proceedings at which Constitution for Confederation of Catholic Workers 


was adopted 


THE fourth convention of the Na- 

tional and Catholic Unions was 
held in Hull, Que., from September 24 
to 28. The opening sessions on the 24th 
were held in the hall of the Hull Catholic 
Workingmen’s Association, at which the 
registration of delegates took place and 
the various reports of officers were 
presented. The president, Mr. Gaudiase 
Hébert, of Quebec, tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted, owing to 
his recent appointment to the position 
of factory inspector by the Quebec 
Government. Mr. Achille Morin, of 
Hull, one of the vice-presidents, was 
appointed presiding officer. On Sunday 
morning the delegates attended mass 
at Notre Damé Church, and at noon 
were entertained at dinner in Notre 
Dame Hall by the municipal authorities. 
At 2.30 on Sunday the delegates were 
welcomed to the city by Mayor Louis 
Cousineau. Abbé J. A. Carriére wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the 
clergy. In the evening a session was 
held at which the general chaplain, 
Abbé Maxime Fortin, of Quebec, pre- 
sented the report of the executive officers 
with reference to the request made in 
March last to the federal Minister of 
Labour for representation at the con- 
ference of building trades employers 
and employees to be held in Ottawa in 
May. The chaplain stated that the 
executive had advanced the following 
claims: (1) That the right of Catholic 


workers to be represented on commis- 
sions appointed by the Government, be 
recognized, and (2) that of the thirty 
Catholic delegates invited to the above- 
mentioned conference three should be 
members of Catholic unions. Father For- 
tin referred to the discussion in the 
House of Commons, in the courseof which 
the Prime Minister in reply to Mr. E. 
Lapointe, M.P., had explained the posi- 
tion of the Minister of Labour with 
reference to the claims presented: The 
report was sent to committee. 


. Belanger, of Quebec, was 
elected a vice-president. 


On Monday, the 26th, the delegates 
met in the hall of the Hull Association, 
where the remaining sessions of the 
convention were held. The credential 
committee reported certificates received 
from 89 unions, three of which were 
from Ontario, the remainder being from 
bodies located in Quebec. The names of 
delegates recorded were 224, but a 
number of them represented two, and 
in some cases, three unions, the actual 
number of delegates being approxi- 
mately 200, of which 13 were women 
from the Hull Association. Fifteen 
chaplains from various localities were 
also present, as well as Mr. Simon La-. 
pointe, of Quebec, the legal advisor. 
With each of the committees which 
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were appointed a chaplain was ‘associ- 
ated. ik be 

At this session a telegram was read 
from Cardinal Gasparri conveying the 
apostolic benediction of the Pope on the 
convention. Letters were read from the 
Prime Minister, the Right Honourable 
Arthur Meighen, and from the Provin- 
cial Prime Minister, the Honourable 
L. A. Taschereau, regretting their in- 
ability to be present. 


The retiring president, Mr. G. Hébert, 
presented a report of his activities since 
the last convention, and for his services 
he was voted the sum of $100. Mr. J. 
E. A. Pin, the secretary, reported on 
the many matters which had engaged 
his attention, as well as on the progress 
of the Catholic union movement. The 
convention voted him an honorarium 
of $150. The report of the treasurer, 
Mr. J. B. Beaudoin, stated that the 
receipts, including the balance from 
last year, were $1,038.44; after paying 
all expenses there was a balance of 
cash in hand of $518.42. The member- 
ship of the Catholic unions was ap- 
proximately 45,000, although the re- 
ceipts were not in harmony with these 
figures. A proposal was made to vote 


the treasurer $100, but he refused to_ 


accept any payment for his services. 


A report from the Hull Catholic 
Workingmen’s Association stated that 
much progress had been made in_ that 
locality. The property now in possession 
of the association had been donated by 
the Oblate Fathers. Large additions 
had been made to the buildings, pro- 
viding meeting and recreation rooms. 


CONSTITUTION ADOPTED. 


At the 1920 conference of the Na- 
tional and Catholic Unions it was pro- 


posed that the executive officers should | 


submit to the 1921 conference a con- 
stitution and by-laws on which to base 
a permanent organization. The execu- 
tive officers accordingly submitted to 
- the conference a draft constitution. and 
by-laws to govern the proposed federa- 
tion of Catholic Unions. The draft was 
read and various suggestions made by 
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the delegates, all of which were referred 
to a special committee. When the 
committee was being nominated ob- 
jection was raised to the delegates from 
the St. Jean Baptiste Society, of Hawkes- 
bury, on the ground that it is a fraternal 
society and their admission might create 
a precedent. It was explained that the 
delegates were admitted on the promise 
that they would organize as Catholic 
Syndicates. At a later session the 
special committee on constitution re- 
ported and suggested that the name 
of the organization should be ‘“Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada.” The principles of the Con- 
federation were left. to be decided 
by the religious authorities. The re- 
maining sections of the proposed con- 
stitution were in the main adopted with 
little discussion. The question of the 
location of the headquarters created a 
very interesting discussion, the city of 
Quebec being recommended by the 
committee and Montreal also being 
placed in nomination. A secret ballot 
was taken, Quebec being chosen by a 
vote of 117 as against 96 for Montreal. 
The draft constitution contained pro- 
visions for calling strikes and for the 
payment of strike benefits. These 
were referred to the executive for con- 
sideration. The constitution was finally 
adopted as amended, and is to come 
into effect on January 1, 1922, when the 
tentative federation which has existed 
for the past four years will be super- 
seded by the new confederation. Just 
previous to the adjournment of the 
convention a delegate gave notice of 
motion that next year he would move 
that the headquarters of the confedera- 
tion be located in Montreal. The ques- 
tion of incorporation of the Confedera- 
tion was introduced during the con- 
sideration of a resolution asking that the 
syndicates which have contracts with 
employers regarding the closed shop 
endeavour to have said contracts re- 
spected. In discussing incorporation 
both the general chaplain and the legal 
advisor expressed themselves as against 
the proposal, the former remarking 
that at the present time it was inoppor- 
tune and stating that propaganda on 
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the subject for four or five years would 
be necessary before seeking incorpora- 
tion. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 


In the report of the executive officers 
it was suggested that women members 
should be given representation and al- 
lowed on committees at conventions 
only on very special occasions. The 
report of the committee approved of 
the suggestion of the executive. This 
question was before the convention on 
two occasions and much _ discussion 
ensued. A proposal was made that 
women should be accorded the same 
status as men. An amendment was 
moved that the question be deferred to 
the next convention. It was finally 
decided to refer the whole question of 
the status of women to a committee of 
three chaplains to -consider (1) the 
general problem of the organization of 
women, and (2) the special problem of 
representation of women at conventions. 
The committee is to report in three 
months and the decision is to be final. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Among the resolutions presented were 
twelve which had been referred by the 
1920 convention to the Hull meeting and 
some 63 others, all of which were referred 
to the committee on Resolutions for 
report. In a few instances the committee 
recommended the cancellation of certain 
resolutions, their recommendation being 
adopted without dissent. 
resolutions cancelled asked for a revision 
of the tariff. A resolution presented 
asking that federal and_ provincial 
governments be requested to fix a set 
date for general elections was promptly 
declared out of order by the presiding 
officer on the ground that it was of a 
political nature. Two resolutions asking 
for the enactment of a legal working 
day for all workers, which was referred 
from the 1920 convention, were again 
deferred to be considered in 1922. 
Similar action was taken concerning a 
resolution asking that public utility 
companies be compelled to establish 
pension funds for old employees. A 
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resolution in favour of pensions for 
widows was also left over for the next 
convention. 


To the executive officers was referred 
the question of a button for the members 
of the Catholic unions, as was also 
proposals (1) that organizers be ap- 
pointed to organize syndicates in the 
various localities, (2) that the executive 
take active measures to organize the 
journeymen barbers with a view of 
forming a barbers’ federation, (3) that 
the National and Catholic co-operative 


societies be formed into a federation, . 
(4) that the executive devise means of 
organizing the employees in the cloth- 
ing industry in National and Catholic 
syndicates and that efforts also be made 
to organize the bakers in the province 
of Quebec. 


Two resolutions in reference to ap- 
prenticeship were referred to the general 
chaplain to be presented some time in 
the future. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A resolution on unemployment was 
sent to the committee on Resolutions 
who submitted a substitute, which the 
convention adopted and of which the 
following is a summary: 


That the federal and provincial governments 


‘and municipal authorities undertake not only 


immediate necessary work but useful public 
work. . 

That the federal government amend the 
Housing Act, in order to make possible a greater 
activity in construction. 

That the millions voted be at once used in 
future colonization centres. 

That capitalists invest in industrial under- 
takings. 

That manufacturers discontinue biinging 
agricultural labour into the cities and towns, 
and that they work with labour unions instead 
of being hostile to them. 


That members of Catholic syndicates cease 


the practice of some working full time while: 


the others are without any work. 


That employers’ associations, labour syn- > 
dicates, and others endeavour to prevent un-. 
employment either by creating funds to which 
employees and employers shall contribute, or 
by making public authorities subsidize existing 
charitable institutions, such as the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society or others. 
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Want PrivatTE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


ABOLISHED. 


A resolution was presented asking 
that a committee of five members be 
authorized to make an investigation 
into the administration of Government 
employment bureaus. The Resolution 
committee presented in heu of the 
resolution a recommendation that the 
Provincial Government be requested to 
abolish all private employment bureaus. 
During the discussion it was pointed out 
that the Lanour Gazzrrs, published by 
the Department of Labour, furnishes 
every month all the information avail- 
, able on the work of the Government- 
operated employment bureaus. It was 
also stated that the aim of the con- 
federation is to have an exclusive bureau 
for the local Catholic syndicates. The 
recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


DrsirnE HOLIDAYS RESTORED. 


A resolution was adopted asking the 
Dominion Government to include in the 
’ Lord’s Day Act, as in the past the 
following six holidays: The Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Ascension, All Saints, Im- 
maculate Conception, and Christmas. 
‘During the consideration of this resolu- 
tion a Capuchin father stated that the 
Bishop had forbidden the workers labour- 
ing on these holidays, with the result 
that at Three Rivers about 600 men 
~ who did not go to work on one of these 
holidays were locked out. Now the 
employees are compelled to work on all 
but three Catholic holidays. It was 
decided that a copy of the above re- 
quest be sent to all members of Parlia- 
ment. 


A resolution was also adopted asking 
that the Quebec Government make 
June 24 (St. Jean Baptiste Day) a 
statutory holiday. 


Want Neutra PostTaGe STAMPS. 


The convention went on record as in 
favour of what was termed ‘‘neutral’’ 
postage stamps by adopting the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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Considering that according to the laws of the 
country French and English are the official] 
languages: . 

Considering that the Canadian postage stamp 
is in English only; 

Considering that it is difficult to have a 
bilingual stamp; 


Be it resolved that demand be made to Federal 
Government for a neutral stamp, on which only 
the figures, the year and the word Canada ~ 
would appear with his Majesty’s photograph 
and a Maple Leaf as a background. 


DrFrER DEMAND FOR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION, 


A resolution asking that the propor- 
tional system of voting be adopted in 
the Dominion and provincial general 
elections was sent to the resolutions 
committee for report. The committee, 
while not opposing proportional repre- 
sentation, suggested that the executive 
should discontinue its demands on the 
Government for the new method of 
elections until an easier and more 
practical method of application had 
been discovered. fi 


OPPOSED TO CERTAIN MUNICIPAL EM-. 
PLOYEES GOING ON STRIKE. 


Two resolutions were presented to 
the question of firemen, policemen and 
waterworks employees going on strike. 
The Resolutions Committee submitted 
a substitute resolution as follows: 


Considering that. firemen, policemen, and 
waterworks employees have in their protection 
the life and property of the people, the conven- 
tion maintains that such employees have no 
right to strike, but the convention also contends 
that the various municipalities have no right to 
force a lockout. 


After some discussion the recommen- 
dation of the committee -was adopted. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS APPROVED. 


Two resolutions opposing daylight 
saving were adopted, as was also a 
demand that the products of asbestos 
should be manufactured in Canada. 


Two resolutions in reference to com- 
pensation for accidents were combined 
and amended by the resolutions com- 
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mittee. The amended resolution, which 
was adopted, was as follows: 


That the Provincial Government be requested 
to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide for (1) compensation for all paid 
employees, and (2) that the employer shall be 
responsible for all permanent or temporary 
disability to employees who have been injured 
in the discharge of their duties. 


It was also decided to make demand 


for. compensation for first day’s disa- 
bility and for other improvements in 
the compensation law. 


It was decided to ask the Provincial 
Government to pass a law prohibiting 
the employment in stores of girls under 
16 years of age, and also that a demand 
be made for the closing of stores not later 
than 6 p.m. 


The following resolutions dealing with 
the subjects indicated were also adopted 
by the corivention: 


Requesting that the Provincial Government 
endeavour to prevent farmers from coming to 
live in the cities by using every means to make 
farming more agreeable and lucrative and to 
encourage the development of industry in the 
rural districts. 


Opposition to dance halls being open after 
12 p.m. 


Asking that a law be passed prohibiting night 
theatres (performances which commence after 
149im.,). 


Asking that the Government enact a law 
compelling the publication of the names of 
proprietors and shareholders of newspaper 
companies and also those of the writers. 


Asking for the prohibition of children under 
16 years of age attending moving picture houses, 
even when accompanied by parents. 


Asking that sanitary laws be enforced in 
textile factories. 


Asking that electric railways be brought 
under the same law as steam railroads in the 
matter of working hours. 


Asking that the Quebec Government appoint 
provincial and municipal fair wage officers with 
duties similar to the Dominion fair wage officers. 


In favour of plumbers being examined and 
licensed before undertaking work and that vhey 
be given incorporation as a body. 


Asking that all old paper be removed and all 
kalsomine, alabastine or other water colours be 
washed off before decorating any building. 

Asking that all ladders and scaffoldings em- 


ployed by painters on the outside of buildings be 
inspected. 
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Asking the provincial government to make an 
investigation as to overtime in the carriage and 
automobile trade. 


Asking the competent authorities to take any 
measures they may think suitable to enforce 
sufficient ventilation in automobile repair shops 
or industrial plants. 


Asking municipalities to appoint boards to fix 
fair wage rates every year. 


Asking the Canadian Government to suspend 
all immigration for at least three years in order 
to protect the Canadian unemployed. 


Asking for the inspection of barber shops and 
a better observance of the regulations of the 
Board of Health, and also that law be amended 
so that municipalities may legally order the 
closing of barber shops at 7 p.m., except Satur- 
days, when they should close at mm p.m. 


Asking’ that the law concerning stationary 
engineers of the province of Quebec be amended 
so ‘that first and second class engineers may be 
able to instal and repair electrical apparatus in 
factories where they are employed, and that the 
regulations of stationary engineers be _ better 
observed, and also that other desired amend- 
ments be made to laws governing stationary | 
engineers, 


Asking that health regulations be better 
observed in stores in the matter of ventilation, 
and also that employers provide seats for women 
and girls employed as clerks in stores. 


Asking the provincial minister of labour for 
the province of Quebec to revise the question- 
naire for the examination necessary for the 
granting of certificates to engineers and firemen, 
and that candidates be given a chance to preNe 
their practical knowledge. 


Asking the government oi the province to feos 
the Board of Health use all means at its disposal 
to eliminate bad odors from pulp and paper 
mills. 


Asking the directors ot technical schools to 
adapt them to the mentality of the province and 
to put them on a frankly Catholié basis, with as 
many Canadian teachers as possible. 


Against the “Act to establish the Quebec 
Public Assistance Service” and asking that the 
same be reconsidered and amended. 


Asking that ‘casual’ life and fire insurance 
agents be subjected to the same tax as: the 
regular agents. 


Asking the government to appoint inspectors 
in sufficient number to enforce the “Industrial 
Plants Act.” 


Urging the provincial board of health to have 
bakery shops inspected, and that the sanitary 
regulations be better observed therein. 


_ Asking the provincial government of Quebec 
to so amend the Industrial Accidents Act. that 
the employer may be held responsible for any 
permanent or temporary disability having for 
its primary cause the work of the employee so 
disabled. 


Urging the government of the province of 
Quebec to change the date of moving day and to 
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fix the month of July as the legal date for the 
expiration of leases in Montreal. 


Urging the government to enact a law pro- 
hibiting the employment in breweries of girls 
and boys under sixteen years of age, 


THE OFFICERS HLECTED 


Just previous to the election of officers 
thanks were tendered to Archbishop 
Gauthier of Ottawa for his pastoral 
letter in favour of the union of Catholic 
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workers; to the executive committee; 
and to those who had contributed to 
the success of the convention. 


The following were elected as the 
officers for the current year: President: 

hevalier Pierre Beaulle, Quebec; Vice- 
President: J. A. Morin, Hull; Secretary: 
J. H. A. Poirier, Quebec; Treasurer: J. 
B. Beaudoin, Montreal. Montreal was 
chosen as the convention city for 1922. 





RAILROAD 


EMPLOYEES 


‘HE eleventh convention of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad EKm- 
ployees was held at Winnipeg, August 
29 to September 1, under the chairman- 
ship of the Grand President, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher. The delegates were officially 
welcomed and entertained by the Mayor 
and City Council of Winnipeg. 


The Grand President in his opening 
address stated that the Brotherhood had 
not as yet been seriously affected by un- 
employment.. He said that unemploy- 
ment was a condition brought about by 
errors in our present economic system 
which could and should be corrected by 
a process of evolution. ‘‘ Revolutionary 
forces,’’ he said, ‘‘may very conceivably 
replace the forces of evolution in an at- 
tempt at improvement, but I, for one, 
should regret exceedingly to see our peo- 
ple involved in a civil war when by ra- 
tional methods the desired changes might 
well be made effective.’’ He enjoined 
the employees of the National Railways 
to give conscientious and whole-hearted 
Service and to do everything in their 
power to advance the interest of the rail- 
ways. 


In the report of the Grand Secretary- 
Treasurer, the financial statement cover- 
ing the period from September 1, 1919, 
to April 30, 1921, showed a revenue of 
$77,497, and an expenditure of $66,316. 
The report of the membership showed 
that from September 1, 1919, to July 
31, 1921, there had been an increase of 


“coming executive arrange for life 


2,228 members, the paid-up membership 
on the latter date being 13,194, dis- 
tributed over 139 local divisions. 


A discussion arose regarding the re- 


‘placement of death benefits by insurance, 


and it was recommended that the in- 
and 
disability Insurance to be optional to 
present members of the Brotherhood, but 
compulsory to those joining after Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. The question of establish- 
ing an insurance department to handle 
this plan or of working through an es- 
tablished life insurance company was 
left to the executive. 


With regard to the Brotherhood’s con- 
nection with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, it was recommended 
that the incoming executive board be 
given power to take the necessary action 
to protect all the rights and privileges 
in the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, As to the matter of affiliation 
with the Canadian Federation of la- 
bour, it was decided that this should be _ 
left to the discretion of the executive 
board. It was also decided that as soon 
as those local divisions situated outside 
of Canada were able to undertake their 
own government that a full measure of 
autonomy would be given them. All or- 
ganized activities it was suggested should 
be confined to those railways having 
headquarters in Canada or Newfound- 
land. The stand previously taken by 
the Brotherhood with reference to the 
‘‘no polities’’ order of President Hanna 
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of the Canadian National Railways, was 
strongly re-affirmed, and a memorial to 
the Prime Minister urging immediate ac- 
tion in the matter was proposed. A reso- 
lution. was approved in favour of the 
principle of the 44-hour week. 


The officers elected were: Grand Pre- 
sident, Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa; vice- 
president, Mr. M. Macleod, Charlotte- 


town; secretary-treasurer, Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Ottawa; also vice-presidents 
for the various provinces, as follows: 
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Nova Scotia, Wm. Allen, Halifax; Prince 
Edward Island, J. H. Monaghan, Char- 
lottetown ; New Brunswick, B. W. Cum- 
mings, Moncton; Quebec, George Desro- 
siers, Charny; Ontario, M. J. Dundas, 
London; Manitoba, J. W. Watson, Win- 
nipeg; Saskatchewan, Chas. Tubb, North 
Battleford; Alberta, C. H. Minchin, Cal- 
gary; British Columbia, A. N. Lowes, 
Vancouver. 


It was decided to hold the next con- 
vention at Calgary in September, 1923. 


SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


HE sixty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was 
held at Quebec, Que., on August 8-13. 


‘There were present 294 delegates. Ad- 


dresses of welcome were delivered by the 
Hon. A. L. Taschereau, prime minister 
of the province of Quebec; Mayor 
Joseph Samson of Quebec; Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, minister of labour for Can- 
ada; Mr. J. E. Atkinson, representing 
the Canadian Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; Mr. C. G. Powers, M.P., 
Quebec South; Sir David Watson of the 
Quebec Chronicle; and the Hon. Frank 
Carrel, of the Quebec Telegraph. The 


chair was taken by the International- 


president, Mr. John McParland. Other 
speakers included Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labour; Mr. John-J. Manning, 
secretary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labour; Mr. Neil MacLean, Labour 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons; and Mr. Matthew Woll, president 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union. ‘ 


The report of President McParland 
contained an outline of the movement 


‘to secure the 44-hour week together 


with tables showing that 246 locals had 
contracts providing for the introduction 
of the 44-hour week or less in commer- 
cial establishments on May 1, 1921, in 


all but 61 cases at wage increases; that. 


351 locals reported increases in wage 
scales under contracts since June 1, 
1920, and that 91 newspaper establish- 
ments were working under agreements 
calling for less than the 48-hour week.* 
Reference was also made to the arbitra- 
tion agreement with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association which 
expires in April, 1922, and it was recom- 
mended that any future agreement ~ 
proposed between the Union and the 
publishers be the subject of a refer- 
endum for ratification or rejectzon. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer 


‘for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1921, 


showed a membership of 76,153, divided 
as follows: Typographical union, 70,837 ; 
German-American, 567; mailers, 2,495; 
newspaper writers, 252; typefounders, 10, 
and 1,992 holding travelling cards. ‘There 
were 2,510 members in arrears. (The 
membership for the previous year was 
74,719). The total earnings of the 
members was $141,964,382 with an 
average per member of $1,909, as 
compared with $114,594,258 and an 
average of $1,615 in the previous year. 
There were 730 deaths. on which mor- 


*In a subsequent statement by the president dated August 27, a 
fotal of 360 union bran hes (in luding 354 typographi a! locals 
representing a membership 0 about 28.568, and 6 mailers’ lo a 
representing a membership 0 about 1002) are reported to have 
establis ed the 44-hour week in their jurisdi tions. Fi. ty-six lo als 
have -ontra ts extending beyond August 1. 1921. whih do not 
contain provision for the 44-hour week; 285 lo als have expired 
contracts. the renewal of which has not been reported to head- 
quarters; 32 lo als have no contracts whatever and 23 have con- 
tracts. of indefinite expiration. 
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tuary benefits were paid aggregating 
$305,813, an average of $405. The 
death rate averaged 9.8 per 1,000 as 
compared with the rate of 11 to 13 
which had been maintained since the 
establishment of the death benefit in 
1892. The old-age pension assessment 
averaged 7914 cents per member per 
month, with a total of $497,512 paid 
out for pensions, there being 1,683 
pensioners on the roll. The total re- 
ceipts for the year were $2,048,054, and 
the expenditures $1,856,409. The bal- 
ance in the general fund on May 81, 
1921, was $203,810; in the mortuary 
fund, $830,423; and in the old age 
pension fund $965,387. The Union paid 
in strike benefits in connection with the 
44-hour dispute and in special assistance 
to local unions, $383,488, to district and 
state typographical organizations $5,200, 
and for services of representatives and 
expenses in performing the work of the 
organization $114,691. The Union 
Printers’ Home Fund’s portion of the 
per capita tax was $208,196. (There 
were’ 147 members admitted to the 
Home during the year.) The total 
receipts from Canadian unions were 
$125,609, and the benefits drawn by 
Canadian unions amounted to $58,509. 


The Convention decided in favour 
of the continuance of a vigorous cam- 
paign to secure the 44-hour week, and 
that the 10 per cent assessment being 
levied for strike pay of men out of work 
in shops where the proposal had not 
been recognized be continued until 
conditions warrant its reduction. It 
also decided to give unqualified endorsa- 
tion of the action of the recent conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labour relative to disarmament, govern- 
ment ownership of railways, its recom- 
mendations concerning the establish- 
ment of a publicity bureau at the 
Federation’s headquarters, and especi- 
_ ally its recommendations relating to 
text books for public schools; to take 
up with the International Allied Print- 
ing Association some plan for a persis- 
tent campaign for the union label on all 
printed matter; to patronize only those 
who make and handle union labelled 
products; to condemn reform organiza- 
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tions who are attempting to deprive 
workers of their rights and pleasures 
and self-determination in the use of 
tobacco; to urge local unions to use 
their best endeavours to have all con- 
tracts expire on October 1 of each year; 
to amend section 173 of the general laws 
to read : “Subordinate unions, in making 
contracts or wage agreements, shall in- 
sert a clause therein reserving to their 
members the right to refuse to execute 
all work received from or destined for 
struck offices, unfair employers or publi- 
cations.” 


In regard to the arbitration agreement 
with the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association which expires in April, 
1922, a new form of agreement was 
submitted by the Association for the 
consideration of the Union. There were 
three main changes proposed, the most 
important of which was non-acceptance 
of International Typographical Union 
rules and regulations as a condition 
precedent to contract negotiations. It 
was decided that the executive council 
should enter into further discussion 
with the publishers and in the event of 
a basis of agreement being arrived at 
should submit the proposed terms to a 
vote of the membership for adoption or 
rejection. A request was made to 
the convention that the executive coun- 
cil be given the same powers for negotia- 
ting with the Canadian Newspaper 
Association. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEWSWRITERS.. 


A proposed constitution for an organi- 
zation of newswriters was submitted 
by a committee appointed by the execu- 
tive council. It called for an organiza- 
tion to be known as the International 
Union of Journalists, affiliated with and 
under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, for the 
objects of the cultivation of friendship 
and fraternal relations; the elevation of 
the profession; the raising of the stand- 
ard of compensation; mutual assistance 
in trouble, sickness, destitution or un- 
employment; provision for death bene- 
fits and co-operation with kindred organ- 
izations; also provision for the training 
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of beginners. The membership should 
include all persons, bona-fide workers, 
employed in the editorial department or 
in gathering, writing, preparing, col- 
lecting, illustrating matter for the peri- 
odical press, other than managing editors 


and publishers, who have had three 


years’ actual experience, except in cases 
where the local union and the persident 
agree to make an exception in favour 
of two years. It was decided that the 
matter be referred back to the execu- 
tive council with full power to act. 


EpUCATION OF APPRENTICES. 


A committee appointed to deal with 
the question of supplemental education 
for apprentices reported that there were 
about 2,000 apprentices and journey- 
men taking the Course of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. They 
recommended that legislation be enacted 
binding the apprentice to take the course; 
that the foremen of printing establish- 
ments must from time to time report to 
the head of the firm the progress made 
by the apprentice; and that the appren- 
tice cannot be admitted to full member- 
ship in the union until he has received 
his certificate of graduation showing 
that he has successfully completed the 
course. They also recommended that 
the International Typographical course 
should be extended to duly registered 
apprentices and union journeymen only. 
Their recommendations were adopted. 
The convention also decided to change 
section 63 of the general laws to read: 
“An apprentice term shall consist of at 
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least five years: Provided, That upon 
request of the local union and employer 
and with the consent of the president 
of the International Typographical Un- 
ion, a period of time not to exceed six 
months may be deducted from the five 
year apprenticeship term (after an 
apprentice has satisfactorily’ completed 
the I. T. U. Lessons in Printing, or such 
other courses of instruction in -printing 
as may be required by the local con- 
tract. Beginning with the third year ap- 
prentices shall be enrolled in and complete 
the I.T.U. Course of Lessons in Printing 
before being admitted as journeymen 
members of the union. They shall pay 
to the secretary-treasurer of the local union 
having jurisdiction the sum of — per 
week until the full tuition of the course is 
paid. No office shall be entitled to em- 
ploy an apprentice unless it has-the 
equipment necessary toenable instruction 
being given the apprentice in the several 
classes of work agreed upon in the con- 
tract with the employer to be taught 
each year: Provided, That any local union 
maintaining a school embracing the exrst- 
ing I.T.U. Course prior to the adoption 
of this law will be deemed in compliance 
with the law.” 


A resolution to establish a bank at the 
headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
referred to the executive council. (See 
page 1292 inthis issue). The convention 
also favoured the amalgamation of the 
various printing trade unions, to the 
end that there be but one union in the > 
printing industry. 

Atlantic City was chosen for the con- 
vention in 1922. 





TENTH CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 


TEE tenth congress of the Interna- 

tional Co-operative Alliance met 
at Basle, Switzerland, on August 21-25, 
the ninth congress having been held at 
Glasgow in 1913. The congress was 
attended by about four hundred repre- 
sentatives of co-operative societies with 
an estimated membership of twenty- 
seven millions in twenty-three countries. 


The: most important business of the 
Congress was the adoption of steps . 
toward the formation of an international 
co-operative society and the revision 
of the constitution. A report was 
presented by the Central Committee 
on the work of the International Co- 


‘operative Alliance since the Glasgow 


Congress. The report contained an 
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account of the steps taken to convene 
a meeting of representatives of the 
affiliated wholesale societies to promote 
arrangements for international co-oper- 
ative trading with the ultimate object 
of establishing an international wholesale 
society. The Central Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of proposals made 
by a sub-committee appointed by it to 
study the question. These proposals 
comprised the concentration of all co- 
operative effort in each country so as to 
form one body with which co-operative 
wholesale societies in other countries 
might do business; the extension of an 
invitation to each wholesale society to 
form an export department; the joint 
purchase of articles when it can be 
done with advantage, and the organiza- 
tion of a central bureau for the collection 
of statistics and the circulation of in- 
formation to be established under the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
in Manchester. 


After some discussion a_ resolution 
submitted by the English Women’s Co- 
operative Guild was adopted by the 
~ Congress, recommending the Interna- 
- tional Committee of Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies to take steps at once to 
assist each country to utilize all available 
resources to build up an export trade 
through co-operative channels by en- 
couraging the purchase of goods through 
the co-operative movements of each 
country and by helping to organize the 
marketing of goods so exported. 


The discussion on this resolution 
brought out the fact that various steps 
in international co-operative trading 
had already been taker. The English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society had 
established an export department with 
an officer giving his whole time to this 
branch of the business, and had ad- 
vanced credits to the extent of £800,000 
to promote international trading. It 
had also concluded an arrangement for 
international co-operative banking by 
agreement with the Andelsbank in 
Copenhagen. The co-operative organ- 
izations in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden combined some time ago to 
form the Scandinavian Wholesale So- 
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ciety, and in 1920 the Italian co- 
Operative organization entered into a 
trade agreement with the ‘‘Centroso- 
vus” of Moscow. 


The portion of the report of the Cen- 
tral Committee dealing with the revision 
of the rules of the International Co- 
operative Alliance was adopted without 
discussion. In the new rules the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance is defined 
as follows: ‘‘An international association 
formed of National Unions or National 
Federations of Co-operative Societies; 
National Federations of Co-operative 
Unions; Regional Unions or Regional 
Federations of Co-operative Societies; 
Co-operative Societies and recognized 
National auxiliary organizations of the 
affllated National Unions or Federa- 
tions having national dimensions.” In 
the sense of this article the rules define 
the following as co-operative societies: 
1. Consumers’ co-operative societies 
which conform to the principles of 
Rochdale, particularly as to (a) The 
equal right of voting of all the members 
irrespective of, or without regard to 


the amount of shares held by each; 


(6) The distribution of the surplus, 
apart from the limited interest on shares, 
either amongst the members in propor- 
tion to their purchases, or carried to 
collective reserve funds or allocated to: 
works of education and solidarity. 2. 
All other associations of persons that. 
have for their object the social and eco- 
nomic amelioration of their members, 
by the promotion of undertakings on 
the. basis of mutual aid and self-help, 
and which in practice observe the prin- 
ciples established by the rules of I.C.A. 
and the resolutions of its congresses, 


The congress was addressed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Schuster of the Inter- 
national Credits Department of the 
League of Nations, who explained the 
Ter Meulen system of international 
credits which had been adopted by the 
League of Nations. A small interna- 
tional commission appointed by the 
League would assess the gold value of 
such assets as any nation would wish to 
pledge and: would authorize the issue 
of Ter Meulen bonds to that amount. 
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He said that productive co-operative 
societies could use these bonds in order 
to obtain raw materials. 


A resolution concerning the policy 
of international co-operation submitted 
by M. Albert Thomas of France, was 
unanimously approved-after he had 
made certain amendments to it. This 
resolution denounced competition and 
war in all their forms, and declared that 
the object of the co-operative movement 
was association between all nations. 
It declared that commercial treaties 
should be multiplied and should be 
renewed for a sufficiently long period 
to assure the sound development of 
industry. It associated itself with the 
proposals made to the League of Na- 
tions concerning the establishment of 
regulation of the condition of a just dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and the institution 
of control over international monopoles 
and trusts. The hope was expressed 
that the economic and finance committee 
of the League of Nations might set up 
an International Statistical office for 
collection and publication of information 
concerning production, supplies and 
requirements in various countries. The 
resolution concluded as follows: “Fi- 
nally the Congress is convinced that 
cemmercial relations between the co- 
operative organizations of various coun- 
tries will not only serve the general good 
by eliminating middlemen’s _ profits; 
but will also lay a strong foundation for 
a world economic system in which the 
spirit of strife and competition would 
have no place. For this purpose it 
recommends the establishment of direct 
relations, as between country and coun- 
try and within each country, between 
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organized consumers and Se icdlien 
producers’ organizations, and it counts 
on the central organization of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance to unite 
all the co-operative organizations of 
the whole world.” 


A paper was read by Herr Kaufmann ~ 
of Germany recommending the forma- 
tion of a Union of Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies registered in the United 
Kingdom as a step toward the ultimate 
formation of an international wholesale 
society. The proposals were approved 
by resolution of the Congress which 
pledged itself to do all in its power to 
promote them. further, and referred 
them to the committee of the National 
Wholesale Societies. 


Mr. C. J. Goedhart, president of the 
Netherlands Co-operative Union was 
elected president of the Alliance in 
succession. to Sir William Maxwell. 
The members of the Central Committee 
of the Alliance were elected under the 
new rules. The national organizations 
of the various countries have the fol- 
lowing representation on it:—England, 
7 members; Germany, France and 
Italy, 4 each; Finland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, 3 each; Austria, Russia, Swe- 
den and Switzerland, 2 each; Armenia, 
Belgium, Denmark, Georgia, Hungary, 
Lapland, Lithuania, Netherlands, Ner- 
way, Holland, Roumania, Servia, 
Ukraine and the United States, one each. 
The Central Committee may appoint 
additional members representing  or- 
ganizations in other countries as soon 
as such organizations are formed on a 
national basis and have paid their 
minimum subscription as provided in — 
the rules of the Alliance. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Synopsis of Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual Convention at Cardiff 


HE fifty-third annual convention 
_* of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress was held at Cardiff, Wales, from 
September 5 to 10, with 955 delegates in 
attendance, representing 170 organiza- 
tions, with a membership of 6,389,123. 


The number of organizations represented 
showed a considerable decline, due to 
amalgamation, while the total member- 
ship also showed a decline, amounting 
to 1.6 per cent, chiefly owing to a decline 
in the membership of General Labour 
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SS 
Unions. Mr. E. L. Poulton, O.B.E., 
-J.P., chairman of the Parliamentary 
_Committee, and a:'member of the boot 
and shoe operatives’ union, presided 
over the Congress. 


NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL. 


It will be remembered that a scheme 
for setting up a General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, to supersede 
the existing Parliamentary Committee, 
was approved at the 1920 convention of 
the Congress. The main objects of the 
new General Council are to promote 
common action on the part of trade 
unions, to defend attacks on vital prin- 
ciples of trade unionism, and to enter into 
relations with kindred movements in 
other countries. 


The present Congress extended the 
principle of common action by approv- 
ing the constitution of a National Joint 
Council, a body representing the new 
General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress, the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party, and the Parliamen- 
tary Party. The main function of this 
National Joint Council will be to co- 
ordinate the action and policies of the 
-Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress. This Council, plans for which 
were ratified by the Labour Party at its 
convention at Brighton last June, will 
consist of a chairman, a secretary, and 
three other members each of the three 
bodies. It will consider all questions 
_ affecting the labour movement as a 
whole and make provision for taking 
immediate and united action on all 
questions of national emergency; en- 
deavour to secure a common policy of 
action, whether by legislation or other- 
wise, on all questions affecting the 
workers as producers, consumers and 
citizens; consult when necessary a joint 
conference consisting of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party Executive, to- 
gether with a number of Parliamentary 
members, which, with the Labour Party 
Executive, will be equal in number to 
' the members of the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress; and present 
an annual report to the Trades Union 
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Congress, the Labour Party Con- 
ference and the Parliamentary Party. 
The chairman of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress will also 
be the chairman of the National Joint 
Council, and the secretary of the Labour 
Party will act as its secretary. The 
expense incurred by the Council will 
be met in equal proportions, by the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, and the Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party. It is proposed that 
the General Council will have under its 
control, when fully organized, four 
departments: 1. A department of re- 
search and information, which will 
include a library of books and docu- 
ments, and will be responsible for setting 
up and maintaining advisory committees 
on economic, social and political pro- 
blems; 2. An international department, 
responsible for collecting and publishing 
information about international affairs; 
3. A publicity department, responsible 
for the supply of information to the 
newspapers, and the publication of 
journals, pamphlets, and other litera- 
ture; 4. A legal department, responsible 
for preparing parliamentary bills and 
giving legal information and advice. 


A proposal by the Parliamentary 
Committee to appoint a full-time chair- 
man of the Council, was withdrawn. 


The demand for an inquiry into the 
failure of the Triple Alliance to act 
during the recent coal mining dispute 
was withdrawn, on the ground that the 
new General Council would be in a 
position to take action upon such 
matters in the future. 


A resolution designed to secure that 
in the event of a dispute affecting a 
particular union there should be a 
general consultation of the whole labour 
movement before declaring a strike, 
was defeated, the opinion of many 
delegates being that such consultation 
would result in dangerous delays. Quick- 
ness of action, it was declared, was often 
essential to success. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Prominent among the subjects dis- 
cussed by the Congress was the unem- 
ployment problem, which was specially 
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urgent owing to its wide prevalence, and 
also because of the situation in the 
metropolitan borough of Poplar. Many 
of the councillors of this borough had 
been committed to prison as a result of 
their efforts to secure equalization of 
rates throughout London, having refused 
to levy certain rates within the borough 
as ordered by the London County 
Council, on the ground that such a levy 
would throw a disproportionate burden 
upon the ratepayers of the borough in 
comparison with that carried by wealth- 
ier boroughs. In this connection the 
following emergency resolution was 
passed unanimously.: 


The Trades; Union Congress assembled at 
Cardiff and representing over six millions of 
British workers, views with great apprehension 
_ the increasing extent and conditions of unem- 
ployment, and re-affirms the principle that it 
is the duty of the State to provide work or ade- 
quate maintenance for every willing worker; 
approves the action of those boards of guardians 
which, in the absence of proper government 
assistance, have made a serious endeavour to 
adequately relieve the urgent necessities of the 
workless, but emphatically expresses its opinion 
that such a burden, mainly due to the war, 
should not have been imposed on the ratepayers 
and must be removed from them. The Congress 
calls upon the Government immediately to 
summon Parliament, and to introduce practical 
schemes of work without delay, with the neces- 
sary financial provision; and further, to remove 
the gross inequalities of rating obtaining in the 
London area. The Congress also is of opinion 


that the Poplar Councillors, in the stand which - 


they believe to be best to take, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances, to call public attention 
to the distressful conditions of the unemployed, 
have rendered a real national service. It pledges 
itself to use all the strength at its command to 
secure the provision of work or adequate main- 
tenance for the unemployed workers throughout 
the country, and instructs the new_ general 
council in close co-operation with the National 
Executive of the Labour Party and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, immediately to take 
such steps as may be necessary to secure these 
objects. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 


The Congress declared that the time | 


bad arrived when the trade union 
movement should consider the best 
means of providing for the-educational 
needs of its members, and that the recom- 
mendations of the Trade Union Educa- 
tion Inquiry Committee on educational 
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facilities for trade unionists, afforded a 
basis for the best educational scheme. 
The General Council was instructed to 
consult’ with this committee as to the 
best means of giving effect to its pro- 
gram, including the maintenance of the 
Central Labour College, Ruskin College, 
and other existing trade union colleges. 
It was also resolved that every child 
ought to have free access to secondary 
education, irrespective of passing a 
qualifying examination. 


APPRENTICES. 


A resolution was passed urging that 
apprentices in all trades should be ap-. 
prenticed to the unions, and not to the | 
employers. 


Hours oF SEAMEN. 


Resolutions were carried demanding 
a 48-hour week for seamen; that the 
Hours of Employment Bill, 1921, should 
be immediately proceeded with; and 
supporting the seamen in their endeavour 
to delete from the Merchant Shipping 
Act all clauses penalizing seamen in 
respect of illness abroad, stoppage of 
wages, fines, forfeiture and imprison- 
ment abroad, and demanding in view of 
the alarming increase of tuberculosis 
among seamen, an inquiry into the living 
accommodation and medical treatment 
provided aboard ship. — 


NATIONAL SUPERANNUATION SCHEME. 


The General Council was instructed 
to draft a scheme for the establishment 
of a national superannuation scheme for 
full-time employees of affiliated trade 
unions. 


GENERAL Minimum WAGE. 


A resolution introduced by the Miners’ 
Federation was approved by the Con- 
gress, instructing the General Council to 
report to Congress, on a proposal to fix 
a minimum wage for all workers. The 
first step in this direction was declared ~ 
to be the setting up of minimum wage 
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boards. The Congress protested against 
the recent abolition of the Agricultural 
Wages Board and the District Wages 
Committee, and called upon the Govern- 
ment to set up Trade Boards in all 
industries where the workers demanded 
such protection. 


Cost oF Livine INDEX. 


A resolution was passed challenging 
the accuracy of the index numbers 
prepared by the Department of Labour, 
as a measure of periodical variations 
in the cost of living, the wages of three 
million workers: being declared to be 
based upon this index number. The 
resolution called attention to the dis- 
crepancy between the Department_in- 
dex, and that prepared by the Joint 
Labour Committee recently appointed 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Congress, the Labour Party, the Co- 
operative Union, the “Triple Alliance,”’ 
and other labour organizations; and 
instructed the General Council to press 
for the adoption of a method of calculat- 
ing the official index number which 
would reflect the actual facts as to the 
cost of living. It also condemned the 
practice of firms in withholding in- 
formation regarding profits, and ex- 
pressed alarm at the continued growth 
of trusts and combines. 


WoMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


The Parliamentary Committee’s pro- 
posal was adopted, to the effect that in 
October the work and machinery of the 
Women’s Trade Union League would be 
brought under the direct supervision 
of the Women’s Department of the 
General Council. | 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Congress reaffirmed its previous 
declarations regarding the constitution 
of the League of Nations; demanded the 
reorganization of the League to provide 
for the fullest’ democratic representation 
’ of all nations as essential to the preven- 
tion of future wars; asked for adequate 
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labour representation on the Council of 
the League, and instructed the General 
Council to endeavour to secure popular 
support for a movement to enlist or- 
ganized labour in all countries on behalf 
of a League that would be fully repre- 
sentative of the people, and which 
would recognize the rights of all peoples. 


DISARMAMENT. 


The Congress while approving the 
international disarmament conference 
called by the President of the United 
States, further declared that such a 
conference could not be satisfactory 
unless labour should be adequately 
represented; claimed the right of the 
Trades Union Congress to appoint re- 
presentatives; protested against recent 
armament measures by Great Britain; 
and asked for suspension of all such 
preparations until the disarmament con- 
ference should have finished its work. 


PROVISION FOR MoTHERHOOD. 


A resolution was passed unanimously 
demanding that the Government provide. 
pensions for mothers, as an urgent; 
economic necessity. 


; Russian Famine Re trer. 


‘The Congress called upon British 
organized labour to support the Russian 
people in the unprecedented calamity 
which had fallen upon them, authorized 
the General Council to start a fund for 
the purpose of affording financial relief, 


_and placed £1,000 at the disposal of the 


Council as a beginning for such a fund; 
the General Council was further auth- 
orized to use the whole power of 
organized British labour for the purpose 
of inducing the Government to furnish 
the necessary medical supplies, means of 
transport, raw material, and money 
credits urgently required by the Russian 
people, and urged the British Govern- 
ment to recognize the Russian Govern- 
ment so as to make it possible to carry 
out these proposals. i 
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OTHER RESOLUTIONS. 


The Congress resolved to take the 
necessary steps to protect the interests 
of trade unionists in Belfast, who were 
denied the right to work owing to their 
political views. 

A joint board was authorized to 
consist of representatives of the General 
Council and the Clerks’ Union, to deal 
with conditions of employment in trade 
union offices. 

The Gongress again declared itself 
_in favour of the nationalization of the 
railways. 

The President asked that workers 
should give full support to the co- 
operative movement, which he described 
as “fone of the mightiest weapons: that 
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could be used to further the policy of 
emancipation from the thraldom of the 
existing system.” ; 


The government was asked to re- 
consider its decision to reduce the 
programme of building as formerly 
outlined by Dr. Addison, this being 
necessary in the interests of the nation’s 
health, and to offer the pape build- 
ings at a fair rental. 


Owing to a misunderstanding as to 
procedure, the ballot for the election of 
the members of the new General Council 
was found to have been irregular, and 
the election was declared null and void, 
necessitating the taking of a new ballot 
by post. Until this election is completed, 
the old Parliamentary Committee will 
continue to function. 


FEDERATION OF GREAT 


BRITAIN 


H¥E Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Wederation was held at Llandudno, 
Wales, August 17-19. The following re- 
solutions, amongst others, were carried: 
A resolution asking for a maximum work- 
ing week of five shifts of six hours work 
a day; for the abolition of piece work 
and for a fortnight’s holiday a year 
on full pay; a resolution demanding 
the compulsory provision of baths at 
every pithead; a resolution regretting 
the failure of the Government to in- 
troduce legislation for the purpose of 


jationalizing the mining industry, and 


reiterating the Federation’s conviction 
of the necessity for nationalization 
and suggesting a campaign to edu- 
eate the working-class as to the 


benefits from such a policy; a resolu- 
tion demanding pensions for. all workers 
at the age of 60 of £1 a week; a re- 
solution demanding that all hospitals 
be taken over and maintained by the 
Government <A proposal made by the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation that the 
two-thirds majority rule for declaring 
or continuing a strike should be abolished 
and that a simple majority should in 
future be sufficient, was referred to the 
executive. A resolution instructing the 
Executive to press forward the demand 
for nationalization of the land and rail- 
ways and to take such steps as shall 
secure the unanimous support of workers 
in the country to accomplish these ob- 
jects was carried unanimously. 
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RECENT LABOUR LAWS OF CANADA 


THE present article is a summary of 

the various laws bearing directly 
or indirectly on labour matters which 
have recently been enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada and the legis- 
latures of Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. Similar legisla- 
tion enacted at the last sessions of the 
legislatures of New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan, and in the provinces 
of Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
_bia, has been summarized in the May 
and June issues of the Labour GAzETTE. 


Dominion Legislation 


At the session of the Dominion 
Parliament which began on February 
14 and closed on June 4, 1921, several 
laws of interest to labour were amended. 


-An-amendment to the Bankruptcy 
Act includes all indebtedness of the 
bankrupt or authorized assignee under 
any Workmen’s Compensation Act 
among the debts which are to have 
priority over ordinary and _ general 
claims. 


Several changes were made in the 
‘Immigration Act. Accredited repre- 
sentatives of international trade unions 


were added to the list of classes per-- 


mitted to enter Canada for the tem- 
porary exercise of their duties without 
regard to the usual conditions imposed 
on persons granted admission to the 
country. Wider powers were given in 
the matter of regulations and these may 
now require a money qualification of all 
persons seeking to enter Canada, except 
Canadian citizens, diplomatic: repre- 
sentatives and officers and men of the 
military and naval forces with their 
wives and families. The regulations may 
also provide that passports will not be 
recognized unless all necessary formali- 
ties in regard to them have been com- 
plied with. 


- An amendment to the Prisons and 
Reformatories Act makes provision for 
the apprenticeship of juvenile delin- 
quents in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
The term of indenture may not extend 
beyond the time when such child 
reaches the age of twenty-one years. 
The wages earned by the child are to be 
paid to him or to some person for his 
benefit. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature at its last 
session, which opened on February 10 
and closed on May 7, 1921, amended 
several laws of interest to industrial 
workers, including those dealing with 
the regulation of shops, mothers’ al- 
lowances, co-operative associations, and 
housing. 


The amendment to the Shops Regu- 
lation Act gives a close definition of each 
of the six classes of shops which are 
exempt from the operation of early- 
closing by-laws passed under the Act. 
A shop in which the business of two or 
more such exempted classes is carried on 
is to be considered closed if the goods 
which render it liable to be closed are 


.sufficiently separated from the rest of 


the goods by a screen or partition which 
is kept padlocked during the time such 
shop is required to be closed. 


A clause was added to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act authorizing the raising 
of temporary loans in anticipation of the 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy to recoup 
the Province for the amount or part of 
the amount expended in payment of 
allowances. 


A number of changes were made in 
the law respecting co-operative associa- 
tions. These may now do business on a 
credit basis both in buying and selling, 
but associations selling by retail must 
have the authority of their directors 
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before extending credit. The directors 
may pledge the credit of the association 
for any purpose incidental to the carry- 
ing on of the business, but may not 
issue bonds, debentures, or similar 
securities. The directors before setting 
aside money for the reserve fund must 
make allowance for depreciation. All 
associations are now subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, and, where not 
inconsistent, to the provisions of the 
Companies Act also. Provision is made 
for. the establishment of locals at an 

point in the Province. 


An amendment to the Housing Act 
authorizes municipalities to expend 
money borrowed from the Province 
under the Act to make advances to 
any veteran, or the widow of a veteran 
whose home is mortgaged or encumbered 
by reason of unpaid instalments of 
principal, accruals of interest, taxes or 
other charges, or who desires to redeem 
property owned during the war which 
has passed to a tax sale purchaser, 
mortgagee, vendor or other person. 
Advances are limited to seventy per 
cent of the value of the property, ex- 
cept in the case of a totally disabled 
veteran or his wife, or the widow of a 
veteran, when the full value may be 
advanced. Interest not exceeding 7 per 
cent per annum may be charged and 
secured by first mortgage or other 
satisfactory security. 


Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Legislature which 
was in session from March 9 until May 
28, 1921, passed laws relating to steam 
boilers, woodmen’s liens, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


The new Steam Boiler Inspection Act 
applies to the same classes of boilers as 
the Steam Boiler Act which it repeals, 
and provides that the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council may make regulations on 
the points covered by the old Act. 


An amendment to the Woodmen’s 
Lien Act adds sawing or any necessary 
work done in connection with a saw 
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mill to the classes of labour or service 
which entitle the worker to a lien. 
Statements of claim must be filed within 
thirty days after the last day on which 
labour or services, or some part thereof 
were performed. - 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was amended to provide that, for pur- 
poses of assessment, a member of the 
crew of a ship\who is under agreement 
to make one or more fishing voyages 
as a sharesman shall be deemed to earn 
wages at the rate of $780 per annum, 
instead of $1,200 as formerly. 


The new Mines Act contains the same 
provisions respecting inspection and fair 
wages in crown miines as were contained 
in the old law. 


A clause is added to the section of the 
Assessment Act which deals with the 
imposition of poll taxes. Every em- 
ployer having ten or more employees 
liable to pay a poll tax must furnish 
to the Municipal Clerk when required 
a list containing the names and address- 
es of such employees, and is authorized 
to deduct from their salary or wages the 
amount due for such tax and pay it to 
the collector. 


The Act to Provide for Fair Rents for 
Dwelling Houses and to Restrict the 
Eviction of Tenants, passed in April, © 
1919, will remain in force until April 30, 
1922. | 


Prince Edward Island 


The Legislature at its recent session 
passed a law enabling the Province to 
take advantage of the Dominion Tech- 
nical Education Act. 


An amendment to the Public School 
Act requires every child to attend school 
on sixty per cent of the school days in 
each month, unless he has a valid excuse 
for non-attendance. Formerly children 
residing in Charlottetown or Summer- 
side were obliged to go to school for 
thirty weeks and those in the other 
parts of the province for twenty weeks. 
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CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


THE third annual meeting of the 

Employment Service Council of 
Canada was held at Ottawa on August 
31 to September 2. The following mem- 
bers of the Council were present:— 
David Cochrane, Moncton, represent- 
ing New Brunswick; Joseph Ainey, 
Montreal, representing Quebec; H. C. 
Hudson, Toronto, representing Ontario; 
J..A. Bowman, Winnipeg, representing 
Manitoba; G. E. Tomsett, Regina, 
representing Saskatchewan; . J. W. 
Mitchell, Calgary, representing Alber- 
ta; J. D. MeNiven, Victoria, represent- 
ing British Columbia; E. Blake Robert- 
son, Ottawa, representing the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; J.P. Anglin, 
Montreal, representing the Association 
of Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries; Arthur Martel, Montreal, 
and E. W. A. O’Dell, Hamilton, repre- 
senting the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; C. P. Riddell, Montreal, 
-representing the Railway Association 
of Canada; 8. N. Berry, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, representing the Canadian Rail- 
way SBrotherhoods; Frank Hawkins, 
Ottawa, representing the Canadian Lum- 
-bermen’s Association; Mrs. Jean §S. 
Robson, Ottawa, and Bryce M. Stewart, 
Ottawa, representing the Department 
of Labour; C. G. MacNeil, Ottawa, 
representing the Great War Veterans’ 
Association; T. A. Stevenson, Ottawa, 
representing the Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment. Various 
government officials were also present 
in an advisory capacity. In the absence 
of the chairman, Mr. W, B. MacCoy, 
K Cre of Halifax, the vice-chairman, 
Mr. J. A. Bowman of Winnipeg, pre- 
sided. 


The first day was devoted to questions 
relating to employment office adminis- 
tration and the meetings were attended 
only by officers of the federal and pro- 
vincial employment services. At the 
first meeting of the whole council, a 
general discussion took place chiefly 
on unemployment and the establishment 


of employment service councils. Three 
committees were then appointed, one 
to consider the situation. with regard to 
provincial advisory councils, another 
on unemployment and a third on service 
for special classes. Reports of these 
committees were submitted at subse- 
quent meetings. 


The committee on provincial advisory 
councils recommended that the Minister 
of Labour should again communicate 
with the provincial governments that 
had not carried out the terms of the 
agreement providing for such councils, 
and should urge their immediate ap- 


pointment, and that members of the 


Employment Service Council of Canada 
should be requested to urge their organi- 
zations to assist in this matter. The 
Committee on Service for Special Classes 
urged the establishment of junior and 
professional and business offices in the 
employment service, and the establish- 
ment of special divisions for women in 
all employment offices. It also recom- 
mended that the closest co-operation 
should be maintained with the Canadian 
Women’s Hostels by the Women’s 
divisions of the Employment Service. 
With regard to the placement of handi- 
capped ex-service men, the committee 
recommended that the Employment 
Service of Canada undertake this work 
provided details could be satisfactorily 
arranged between the Director of the 
Employment Service and the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. 
Continued effort was urged toward 
adjustment of immigration to the labour 
market and the placement of female 
workers from Great Britain. A recom- 
mendation was made that the proper 
officials of the Employment Service 
should discuss with the railway officials 
the feasibility of running harvest ex- 
cursions to important centres in each 
of the prairie provinces for the more 
convenient distribution of harvest labour. 
With regard to the placement of seamen 
the Committee recommended that this 
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question be referred to the Director of 
the Employment Service of Canada and 
to the general superintendents in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and British Columbia, 
who come directly in touch with this 
class of worker. 


The committee on unemployment. 


recommended that the Dominion and 
provincial governments and the munici- 
pal authorities should undertake all 
necessary renewals and repairs of public 
buildings, that the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments should undertake 
all necessary overhauling of rolling 
stock, etc., on the Government rail- 
roads and of all other equipment be- 
longing to the spending departments of 
the governments; that employers, em- 
ployees and the consuming public should 
make every effort to promote regularity 
of employment, and that the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal authorities 
should concentrate their public works 
and expenditures so far as practicable in 
periods of industrial slackness, and should 
plan to have employment available by 
such schemes as land clearing, reclama- 
tion, irrigation and afforestation; and 
that the government should construct 
necessary public works such as custom 
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houses, post offices and other public 
buildings. It was also recommended 
that the Employment, Service Council 
should advise the public, when prices 
are fair, to demand goods made in Can- 
nada as another means of lessening 
unemployment. The committee recom- 
mended further that the federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments be 
requested to put into effect an eight- 
hour day for their employees whenever 
feasible. The final recommendation 
was for the complete abolition of all 
private employment agencies other than 
those operated by employers in connec- 
tion with their own business. 


This report was adopted~-with an 
amendment by Mr. McNeill, representing 
the Great War Veteran’s Association, to 
the effect that since industrial prosperity 
depended largely on credits, the Council 
should petition the Minister of Labour 
to invite representatives of the organized 
financial interests of Canada to confer with 
members of the Council, and that the 
Council should adjourn to reassemble in 
the proposed conference and thus enable 
recommendations to be made, promising 
more effective remedies for unemploy- 
ment. 


FURTHER ACTION TOWARD THE ALLEVIATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


S OME account of the action that has: 


been taken during recent months in 
Canada towards the development of 
plans for the relief of the unemployment 
situation has been given in the last two 
issues of the Lasour Gazzerrr. In the 
present article is summarized the more 
outstanding features of the action that 
has been taken during recent weeks. 
On October 5, the following statement 
was given to the press by the Minister of 
Labour :— 


Unemployment, with its attendant problems, 
has for a year past been the cause of public 
anxiety. The dislocation of export trade, caused 
by the inability of the European countries to 


purchase’ our goods, accentuated because of 
debased currency, together with the universal 
buyers’ strike at home, brought to Canada in 
the autumn of 1920 a serious industrial de- 
pression. Falling prices were everywhere pre- 
dicted. Consumers waited for cheaper goods. 
Dealers, finding sales slow, did not buy. Manu- 
facturers were unable to sell goods produced, | 
and, with lines of credit curtailed, were auto- 
matically forced to reduce or discontinue opera- 
tions. One hundred and fifty thousand work- 
men lost their employment during the last 
ninety days of the year. Before the serious- 
ness of the situation was fully realized by the 
public, steps were being taken to arrest the 
movement and aid those unable to maintain 
themselves. “Over 8,000 employers were ap- 
pealed to and asked to retain all workmen pos- 
sible, on short. time, if not on full time. Banks 
were asked to aid in extending credits enabling 
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industry to carry on. Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal governments did what was possible 
on short notice to provide employment with the 
result that little further decline oceurred after 
January 1. 


On December 14, 1920, the Federal Govern- 
ment announced a relief policy to aid those in 
need, reimbursing to municipalities throughout 
Canada one third of the amount each found it 
necessary to expend to relieve distress. The 
Federal Government has expended over $600,000 
for this purpose in addition to maintaining en- 
tirely 12,165 unemployed disabled soldiers and 
their dependents at a cost of over a million 
dollars, relieving municipalities of all expense 
in this connection. 


These measures arrested and steadied the 
situation, minimized unemployment, and 
materially contributed toward the prevention of 
suffering on the part of many worthy citizens. 
The Federal Government received many expres- 
sions of appreciation because of the prompt 
action taken in a matter primarily the respon- 
sibility of local communities, but universally it 
was urged that employment rather than unem- 
ployment relief should be provided. To meet 
this need a communication was addressed to all 
Provincial Governments on July 13, 1921, 
proposing that such advance preparation as 
was possible should be made to meet the an- 
ticipated need during the coming winter. 


A provincial survey of the existing and 
prospective conditions in each province was sug- 
gested, and several provincial governments have 
approved and adopted the idea, resulting in val- 
uable information relative to the problem being 
forthcoming. It was further suggested that 
after investigation provincially had been made 
the Federal Government would be able to meet 
representatives of the several provinces in con- 
ference with a view of determining the best 
method by which the Federal and Provincial 
Governments could aid municipalities during the 
coming winter in dealing with unemployment. 
Three of the nine provinces have approved the 
holding of a conference, two, however, suggest- 
ing that the representation at such conference 
should include other than governmental repre- 
sentatives. Meanwhile trade conditions have 
materially improved. Unemployment has, since 
July, been gradually but continually diminish- 
ing, the situation today being substantially 
better than the most optimistic believed possible 
two months ago. There will, however, inevitably 
be considerable unemployment during the com- 
ing winter in certain localities. 


Correspondence on this subject has been ex- 
changed between the Department of Labour and 
some seventy municipalities, and three repre- 
sentatives of the Department have visited most 
- of the industrial centres gathering information 
on the subject. Many municipalities advise 
that they will be well able to meet the require- 
ments in their own locality without outside as- 
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sistance, provided unemployed labour does not 
drift in from rural districts and become the 
problem of urban centres to provide for. 


After careful consideration in the light of 
last winter’s experience, and information care- 
fully gathered, the Federal Government has de- 


_ termined upon a definite course of action to aid 


in fairly meeting the situation this coming win- 
ter,’ - The policy -outlined, and the principles 
upon which it is based, are briefly :— 


1. Unemployment relief always has been 
and must necessarily continue to be, prim- 
arily a municipal responsibility, and in the 
second instance the responsibility of the 
Province ; 


2. That because of the present sithation 
being due to causes beyond the power of 
local, or even national, control, Provincial 
and Federal Governments should co-operate 
with municipal authorities in, 


(a) helping to create and provide em- 
ployment ; 

(b) where employment cannot be fur- 
nished to workmen who are willing to 
work, to aid in providing food and shelter 
for themselves and dependents until the 
present emergency period is past. 


3. That Federal funds used for unemploy- 
ment relief, or for relief work, must be dis- 
bursed only through responsible municipal 
authorities, who in each case shall bear at 
least one-third of the total or extra cost. 


The Government proposes to participate in 
the cost of work provided by municipalities on 
the following basis :— 


(a) Municipality to bear the normal cost, 
that is to say, the cost of carrying on the 
said work in the normal working season; 


(b) Estimate of normal cost to be ap- 
proved by Federal Government’s Engineers 
in the Department of Public Works; 


(c) That Municipal, Provincial and Fede- 
ral Governments bear equally and jointly the 
actual cost over the estimated normal cost, 
thereby encouraging the creation of employ- 
ment where possible ; 


(d) That where work cannot be provided, 
the Federal Government continue to refund 
one-third of the disbursements actually made 
by a municipality for unemployment relief, 
conditional upon the Provinces participating 
on an equal basis. 


By these means employment—instead of un- 
employment relief—can in most cases be fur- 
nished, thereby overcoming the only criticism 
of the Government’s policy of last winter. 

The Minister of Labour is communicating in 
detail the proposals to all Provincial Govern- 
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ments, copies of which will be supplied to any 
municipality interested on application to the 
Federal Department of Labour. 


MANITOBA 


A general conference on unemploy- 
ment which was called by the Manitoba 
Government met at Winnipeg on Sep- 
tember 15. Representatives from the 
cities of Manitoba and the municipalities 
around Winnipeg, from employers’ and 
employees’ organizations, the United 
Farmers of Manitoba and the Union of 
Municipalities were imvited to be pre- 
sent. 

A report was submitted to the confer- 
ence by a committee appointed at a 
preliminary conference and represent- 
ative of the governments of the province 
and of the city of Winnipeg. This report 
was divided into three parts dealing 
respectively with the present employ- 
ment situation and forecast of the pro- 
bable situation in the winter of 1921 and 
1922, some of the causes of unemploy- 
ment and recommendation for the calling 
of a Dominion Conference, and sugges- 
tions as to representatives to attend the 
proposed Dominion Conference and me- 
thods of solution of unemployment for 
consideration of such Conference. 

With regard-to the present situation 
the committee stated that there was at 
that date no abnormal! unemployment in 
Manitoba except in the building trades. 
Demands for harvest help had exceeded 
the supply, and industrial activity in 
other lines had also increased. With re- 
gard to the winter, the committee ex- 
pected that they might fairly expect un- 
employment to be sufficiently acute to 
warrant concerted action. Lumber com- 
panies expected to employ only about 
half the number they had in the woods 
last winter, and reports received 
by the Employers’ Association of 
Manitoba from 310 of their mem- 
bers showed an_ anticipated de- 
crease of employees on their pay- 
rolls from 41,844 in August, 1921, to 
38,326 in January, February and March, 
1922. Returns from members of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange showed 
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a decrease of 500 in the number of men 
employed in August, 1921, compared 
with August, 1920, and it was expected 
that after January 1, most of the men 
would be unable to secure work at their 
trade. 


The Conference passed a resolution 
to accept this report and to submit it to 
the Federal Minister of Labour as a 
report on the labour situation in Mani- 
toba in reply to his request for such a 
report. 

In discussing the causes of unemploy- 
ment, the Committee excluded the dis- 
abled and those who were unwilling to 
work. In the opinion of the Committee, 
the main causes of unemployment inso- 
far as Manitoba is concerned, are the 
following : 

(1) The influx of men and families 
from country districts into the cities and 
towns during the abnormal industrial ac- 
tivity due to the war, causing a surplus © 
of labour now that activity no longer 
prevails. The urban population has also 
increased through a large number of re- 
turned men who had enlisted in the 
country, taking up residence in the 
cities. ‘ 

(2) Seasonal conditions causing a 
great fluctuation in the labour market, 
particularly in the building trades. | 


(3) Fluctuations in industry brought 
on by world conditions and social habits. 


(4) A lack of relation between the 
system of education and the labour mar- 
ket, to train youths in occupations in 
which workers are in demand. 


(5) The immigration of men and fam- 
ilies who are not equipped to take up 
farm work and who wish to take up 
other industrial activities in which there 
is no demand. 


(6) The lack of organization of pro- 
ductive industry with a view to con- 
tinuous employment. 


The Committee declared that un- 
doubtedly the unemployment problem 
was a national one and recommended 
that the Federal Minister of Labour 
should be urged to call a Dominion Con- 
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ference to discuss the problem, and to 
arrive at a uniform plan to deal with it. 
In the event of a Dominion Conference 
being called the Committee recom- 


mended that the following bodies be re- 


quested to appoint one representative 
each: The Manitoba Government, the 
City of Winnipeg Council, the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, the Trades and 
Labeur Council, Winnipeg, the EHm- 
ployers’ Association, Winnipeg. 


The following methods of dealing with 
the problem were suggested by the Com- 
mittee for discussion at the proposed 
Dominion Conference: 


1. That the Federal Government institute an 
agricultural survey similar to that carried out 
in Manitoba this summer by the Manitoba 
Agricultural College in all the Provinces in Ca- 
nada with a view to ascertaining causes for the 
apparent rural depopulation which has resulted 
in the influx to our larger centres of population 
of men and women formerly engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits with a view to adopting some 
corrective policy. 


2. That the Dominion, Provincial and Civic 
Governments, other public bodies, and employers 
generally be encouraged to so arrange their ex- 
penditures that a proportion of their work may 
be held back for periods of unemployment. 


3. The adoption of more stringent \regula- 
tions by the Immigration Department of the 
Dominion of Canada, whereby men and women 
who are not prepared, both physically and 
financially, to take up farm work, are not 
allowed to come into the country during the 
present period of business depression. 


4. That the training of the youth of the 
nation be studied with a view of training them 
in occupations in which workers. are in de- 
mand. 


5. The perfecting of the present excellent 
Government methods for the mobilization of 
labour, with a view to the quick transference 
of unemployed labour from one section of the 
country to another, according to labour condi- 
tions. 


6. Large employers should be encouraged to 
organize their industry with a view of con- 
tinuous employment by establishing comple- 
mentary industries to their own so that slack 
time in one industry would be compensated for 
by busy times in the other and periods of un- 
employment avoided. The railways could do 
a great deal along this line by organizing their 
repair work to avoid laying off large numbers 
of men at certain periods of the year. 


7. That only as a last resort should direct 
relief measures be undertaken, and that when 
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found necessary, it should be borne in mind 
that the remedy for unemployment is employ- 
ment. The practice of handing out ‘‘unem- 
ployment doles’’ is wrong in principle and 
harmful in effect, and should not be resorted 
to until all other measures have failed. 


Should direct relief measures becomé 
necessary the Committee recommended 
the organization of ‘‘relief work’’ in mu- 
nicipalities wherethe situation becomes 
acute, the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments and the municipalities each to 
eontribute one-third of the cost; the work 
to be supervised by a board in each pro- 
vinee, representing the Dominion and 
provincial governments. Various schemes 
and undertakings appropriate for relief 
work’ were suggested by the Committee. 


The Conference passed the following 
resolution with reference to these recom- 
mendations: 


Whereas, it has been recommended that a 
Dominion Conference be called by the Federal 
Government; And whereas the Committee has 
made certain recommendations covering (a) 
The appointment of representatives by certain 
organizations, and (b) the discussion of certain 
methods of relief of unemployment at a Domin- 
ion Conference; And whereas it is. deemed 
advisable that all organizations recommended 
by the Committee be represented at a Dominion 
Conference and that the suggested methods of 
relief are worthy of discussion; 


Be it resolved: That the Committee’s report 
be adopted and that the Provincial Government 
deal with the matter of representatives ac- 
cordingly and that a copy of that section of 
the Committee’s report suggesting certain me- 
thods for discussion be forwarded to the Fede- 
ral Minister of Labour in order that they may 
be laid before the Dominion Conference, if 
ealled. 


ALBERTA 
At a conference on unemployment 


which was held at Edmonton, Alberta, on - 
August 23 (see Lasour GaAzertTe, Sep- 


- tember, 1921, pages 1154 and 1155), it 


was recommended that the mayors of 
the six cities of the province investigate 


‘the housing scheme of the Federal Gov- 


ernment with a view to seeing how it 
ean be better applied. In conformity 
with this resolution the city commis- 
sioners of Calgary have decided to invite 
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all persons interested to sign a form of 
application as follows: ‘‘I am interested 
in proposed house building scheme and 
provided plans and conditions are satis- 
factory, am a probable purchaser or 
lessee of a type of five-roomed bungalow 
eosting about $3,000, and will be pre- 
pared to deposit at least $500 cash on 
same if purchased or leased, and pay 
any balance due in monthly instalments 
of at least $30 a month.’’ If the scheme 
is such that it will directly involve the 
eredit of the city, it is probable that a 
vote of the people will be necessary be- 
fore putting it into effect. It is reported 
that other cities in the province are tak- 
ing similar action, 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


In the September issue of the LABour 
GAZETTE on page 1155, reference was 
made to certain conferences called by 
the government of British Columbia to 
eonsider the unemployment situation. At 
meetings on August 10 and 17 recom- 
mendations for dealing with the unem- 
ployment question were made ~by the 
Economie Council of Vancouver. This 
Council was created for the purpose of 
assisting in the solution of the problem 
of unemployment. It is composed of 
elected representatives of 29 organiza- 
tions of Greater Vancouver, associations 
of employers and employees, professional 
and technical associations, and various 
others. The Council estimated that 
during the coming winter there would 
be at least 8,000 unemployed in Greater 
Vancouver, and that under the most 
efficient administration the sum of 
$850,000 must be provided to handle 
the situation. 

The recommendations of the Council 
were as follows: 


1. That all emergency funds be expended 
under the direction of one administrative body. 


2. That for this purpose a Joint Commission 
be appointed composed of eight members; four 
being representatives of the Provincial and Fed- 
eral Governments and Municipalities inter- 
ested, and four private citizens collectively. se- 
lected by the public and business associations of 
Greater Vancouver. 
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.3. That this Joint Commission of 8 mem- 
bers have power to add one to their number 
who will be the active Chairman of the Joint 
Commission. 

4, That all members of the Joint Commission 
serve without. pay. 

5. That such Joint Commission be put into 
effect at the earliest possible date to the end 
that a comprehensive business plan may be 
adopted for the coming. winter, arrangements 
made for such productive work as may be effi- 
ciently undertaken and generally the unem- 
ployment situation taken in hand in good 
season. 

6. That all expenditure be for productive 
work. 

7. That the wage pay in order to prevent 
any influx of unemployment, be the moderate 
sum of 30c. per hour for single men and so as 
to get efficiency, a system of reasonable con- 
tinuous employment be adopted instead of the 
half time plan. ; 

8. That Municipal, Provincial and Federa 


Governments provide a sum of money equal to 


their direct expenditure for Relief purposes for 
last year, (estimated at $330,000) such money 
to be expended by the Joint Commission in con- 
formity with the plans for their respective en- 
gineers. 

9, That in order to put the Joint Commis- 
sion in a position to expend on ‘‘useful work’’ 
a sum equal to the total of last year’s expen- 
ditures for Relief, the Provincial Government 
provide the sum of $500,000 for improvements _ 
on University site, road-work, etc.—This money 
to be expended under the Joint Commission . 
instead of by public contract. 


10. That a re8erve fund to meet contingencies 
be provided by the Province placing at the 
disposal of the Joint Commission the 60 per 
cent which the Province will recover from the 
Federal Government on such part of the $500,- 
000 above referred to as may be expended on 
approved road-work. : 


‘11. That in lieu of the old system of meal 
tickets, which invariably found their way into 
the hands of Oriental restaurant keepers, a sys- 
tem of rationing similar to the army plan be 
adopted, which would result in ensuring a 
good diet at not to exceed 80 cents a day. This 
would show a large saving over the former 
system. 

12. That special effort be made to place as 
many of the unemployed citizens as possible in 
permanent positions. 


13. That active steps be taken at once to 
discourage men seeking employment from com- 
ing to Vancouver this winter. 


14. That the system of doles, soup kitchens 
or bread lines be absolutely discarded in Van- 
couver this coming winter. 


15. That the government concérned agree 
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on one firm of chartered accountants to audit 
all expenditures of the Joint Commission. 


Should Vancouver and adjacent mu- 
nicipalities, the Province of British Co- 
lumbia and the Federal Government 
adopt a consolidated plan embodying the 
principles outlined above, the Council 
pledged its active support and promised 
to endeavour to induce the citizens of 
Vancouver to subscribe for any necessary 
bonds. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council (international), which 
had a representative on the Economic 
Council, and by a large number of other 
organizations, but they were opposed by 
the One Big Union Trades and Labour 
Council. 

At the time of going to press, it is 
reported that on October 7 the attorney- 
general and minister of labour for Brit- 
ish Columbia informed a delegation re- 
presentative of prominent business firms 
and leading organizations of Vancouver 
thta the government could not endorse 
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the scheme of the Economic Council to 
have a commission appointed to handle 
funds granted by municipal, provincial 
and federal authorities for relief of un- 
employment during the coming winter. 
“‘T feel,’’ the attorney-general is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘ that if the provincial gov- 
ernment were to endorse the scheme to 
put the funds in control of a commission, 
it would give the appearance of forcing 
the hand of the federal and civic author- 
ities. With regard to the expenditure of 
provincial government funds on roads 
and similar work, I can say right now 
that the cabinet will never give control 
of money expended through the puble 
works department into the hands of a 
commission.’’ The government, how- 
ever, offered to call a further conference 
consisting of representatives from the 
Vancouver City Council, the Economic 
Council and members of the provincial 
government within the next few weeks, 
when the question of administering 
funds could be considered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF SCHEME OF BRITISH CABINET COMMITTEE 


A CIRCULAR recently issued by the 

British Ministry of Health to 
County, Borough and Urban District 
Councils in England and Wales con- 
tains the decision arrived at by the 
recently appointed Cabinet Committee 
on Unemployment with regard to the 
inauguration of works of public utility 
for the relief of unemployment. This 
decision is as follows:— 


(1) Where for the purpose of provid- 
ing employment in the present emergen- 
ey local authorities (including statutory 
bodies who do not trade for profit) put 
in hand or accelerate approved works 
(other than revenue-producing works) 
which would not otherwise have been 
proceeded with, or so accelerated at the 
present time, the State will give financial 
assistance on the following basis:— 


Grants equal to 50 per cent of the 
interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans raised by local authorities to meet 


expenditure on approved schemes ac- 


tively commenced before January 1, 
1922, will be paid by the State for a 
period of one-half the term of the loans 
subject to a maximum of 15 years. The 
expenditure to be taken into account 
will be all approved expenditure in- 
curred within the period ending March 
31; 1923: | 


In approving schemes special regard 
will be had to the direct employment 
of unemployed persons and to a prefer- 
ence being given to ex-service men. 


(2) In the case of revenue-producing 
works, grants will be paid in approved 
cases equivalent to 50 per cent of the 
interest on loans raised for a period of 
not less than 10 years, in respect of 
expenditure on schemes actively com- 
menced before January 1, 1922, pro- 
vided that such expenditure is incurred 
within the period ending March 31 
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1923. These interest grants will te paid 
for a period of five years. 


Local authorities must sukmit their 
schemes in detail to the Ministry of 
Health which will make any necessary 
arrangements with other Government 
Departments, and in.particular with the 
Ministry of Labour whose certificate 
that serious unemployment exists in 
the area is a necessary preliminary con- 
dition to the approval of schemes. In 
order that the available funds may give 
employment to the maximum number 


of workers the rate of wages for un- 
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skilled labour, where the local authority 
undertakes the work by direct labour, 
should, for a probationary period of six 


‘months, be appreciably lower than the 


prevailing rate in the: district. The 
required workers are to be obtained 
through the employment exchanges of 
the Ministry of Labour and these work- 
men will be kept on the exchange 
registers and will be required to take 
other suitable work when it is offered 
to them by the exchanges which will 
co-operate with the Iccal authorities 
and Boards of Guardians for this pur- 
pose. 


UNITEDESTATES? UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


HE national vuremployment con- 
ference recently called by the 
President of the United States (see 
LABOUR GazETTE, September 1921, 
page 1087) met at Washington, D.C., 
‘on September 26 and on a number of 
days following. The objects of the 


conference. were stated by President. 


Harding as follows: ‘The conference is 
called to inquire into the volume and 
distribution of unemployment, to advise 
upon emergency measures that can be 
properly taken by employers, local 
authorities and civic bodies, and to 
consider such measures as would tend to 
give impulse to the recovery of business 
and commerce to normal.” The Presi- 
dent, it was understcod, favoured un- 
employment relief by some other means 
than federal appropriation measures. 


The conference was composed of 
55 members, representing many of the 
leading industrial and financial corpor- 
ations and labour organizations, sup- 
ported by an advisory committee of 
twenty experts in economics and sociol- 
ogy. The Hon. Herbert H. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, presided, Secre- 
tary of Labour Davis co- operating in 
the work of the conference. 


In his opening address Mr. Hoover 
expressed the hope that the solution 
of the unemployment problem in Amer- 
ica would be reached through the co- 


operative action of employers and public 
bodies, and that the government would 
thus be saved “from. that ultimate 
paternalism that will undermine our 
whole political system.” ‘‘What our 
people wish,” he said, “is the oppor- 
tunity to earn their daily bread, and 
surely in a country with its warehouses 
bursting with surpluses of food, of 
clothing, with its. mines capable of 
indefinite production of fuel, with suf- 
ficient housing for comfort and health, 
we possess the intelligence to find a 
solution. Without it our whole system 
is open to serious charges of failure.” 


The work of investigating the various 
problems ‘before the conference was 
divided among nine sub-committees, as 
follows: (1) Unemployment. statistics; 
(2) employment agencies and _ regis- 
trations; (8) emergency state and muni- 
cipal measures and public works; (4) 
emergency measures by manufacturers; 
(5) emergency measures in transporta- 
tion; (6) emergency measures in con- 
struction; (7) emergency -measures in 
mining; (8) emergency measures in 
shipping; (9) public hearings. ‘The re- 
commendations of these sub-committees 
are embodied in the general reeommen- 
dations contained in the report of the 


‘Conference. 


The number of unemployed was 
variously estimated at from 3,500,000 


if 
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to 5,500,000, but no machinery was 
found to be j in existence for the collection 
of exact figures. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Conference found the unemploy- 
ment problem to be primarily a com- 
munity problem, responsibility for lead- 
ership in the work of relief resting upon 
the mayors of the various cities. The 
basis of local organization should be an 
Emergency Committee to devise and 
earry through a community plan for 
meeting the emergency, existing agencies 
and local groups being used as far as 
practicable. Public employment. and 
registration agencies should be set up 
as a beginning. Relief registration 
should be kept entirely distinct from 
that for employment. It should be the 


duty of the employment agencies to 


canvass and organize the community 
for opportunities for employment, resi- 


dents having priority in the securing of 


work. Employers should give preference 
to workers sent to them by the Emer- 
gency Employment Agencies. The Emer- 
gency Committee should publish reports 
of the numbers of persons requiring 
work, so that the community may 
understand its responsibility in regard 
to its unemployed members. 


The owners of houses, hotels, offices, 
etc., might, it is pointed out, reduce 
unemployment by having repairs and 
cleaning carried out in winter, instead 
of waiting until spring. Municipalities 
also should extend their publie works to 
the greatest volume. 


State Governors are invited to co- 
ordinate all State agencies for the sup- 
port of the mayors, see that city officials 
meet their responsibilities, and expedite 
the construction of roads and other 
state work. 


_,An appropriation by Congress is 


‘suggested without delay for road con- 


struction which, with State appropria- 
tions, would provide for many unem- 
ployed. 


! 


The Conference fein: however, that 
the most promising field for the im- 
mediate relief of unemployment lies in 
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the building and construction industry, 
in all branches of which it was estimated 
that more than two million people could 
be employed, if full activity were to be 
resumed. Proper expansion had been 
hindered by-undue cost and ‘“‘malignant 
combinations” which had contributed 
largely to the unemployment situation. 
The conference recommended action 
by the various communities in providing 
capital on terms that would encourage 
home building, and suggested that State 
Governors should summon representa- 
tive committees, with the co-operation 
of the mayors or otherwise, to determine 
facts, and to organize community action 
in securing adjustments in cost, includ- 
ing removal of freight discriminations, 
restrictions of effort and other such un- 
sound practices, to the end that ea 
may be fully resumed. 


Manufacturers, it was further sug 
gested, could contribute to relieve un- 
employment by such measures as part 
time work, through reduced time or 
rotation of jobs; manufacturing for 
stock; undertaking plant construction, 
repairs, etc., and transferring employees 
to other than their regular work; re- 
ducing the number of hours of labour 
per day; reducing the work-week to a 
lower number of days during the present 
period of industrial depression; co- 
operation between employers and em- 
ployees in giving effect to the foregoing 
recommendations. 


The Conference condemned the efforts 
of those who still endeavour during the 
period of economic readjustment, to 
secure profits beyond the requirements 
of safe business practice. 


One of the greatest obstacles to a 
resumption of normal business would be 
removed, it was declared, as soon as 
prices reach replacement values in terms 
of the cost of efficient production and dis- 
tribution plus reasonable profit. More- 
over, such price adjustments when 
effected by the producer, manufacturer, 
and wholesaler, should be promptly 
and fairly reflected by retail prices. 


The committees on mining and ship- 
ping found that no emergency measures 
could be suggested for these industries 
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in view of their dependence u pon general 
business conditions. | 


Before the conclusion of the Conference 
steps were taken to form an organiza- 
tion for a study of permanent measures 
for the prevention of unemployment. 


On the conclusion of the Conference 
President Harding issued the following 
appeal to Governorsand Mayors through- 
out the United States: ee 


“The Conference which I recently 


summoned to Washington to advise as 
to the unemployment situation has 
demonstrated that an unusual volume 
of unemployment exists, and that pend- 
ing the recuperation of trade the situa- 
tion cannot be met, in due regard to 
our obligations and necessities, without 
a much more than usual organization 
throughout those states and municipali- 
ties where unemployment has reached 
considerable proportions. 


“The Conference has recommended a 
plan of organization which has had the 
support of commercial, manufacturing, 
professional and labour representatives 
of the country. It is highly necessary 
that more accurate knowledge should 
be had, through such organization, of 
the volume and necessities of the un- 
employed. It is essential that the co- 
operation of all sections of each com- 
munity should ‘be brought into action 
behind. such organization to provide 
work and assistance that we may pass 
through the coming winter without 
great suffering and distress. It is of 
national importance that every com- 
munity should at once undertake such 
organization in order that the nation 
may be protected as a whole. More- 
over, the thorough commitment to such 
a task is sure to start a thousand activi- 
ties which will add to our common 
welfare. 


“T, therefore, appeal to the Governors 
and Mayors of the nation that they 
take the steps recommended by the 
Conference. 


“In order that there may be unity 
of action by all the forces which may 
be brought to bear, whether govern- 
mental or private, the Unemployment 
Conference is establishing an agency in 
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Washington through which appropriate 


co-ordination can be promoted, and 
through which reports on progress and 
suggestions may be given general cir- 
culation and.co-operation. I trust this 
agency will be supported in this en- 
deavour.”’ 


Action by Municipalities 


It is stated that a number of munici- 
palities are organizing committees along 
the lines suggested above. At Portland, 
Ore., for example, the Mayor’s Emer- 
gency Unemployment Committee has 
recently issued the following statement 
outlining its objects and plans: 


The city aims to: 
Ist. Provide employment for our own people. 
2nd. Prevent employers taking advantage of 


conditions and cutting wages. 
3rd. Make street begging unnecessary. 
4th Prevent the opening of soup kitchens. 
Under the plan adopted: 


The Mayor is General Director of the work. 
There are four assistant directors. These 
directors may draft any person they wish to 
assist them. . 


The First Director is to advocate the perform- 
ance of Public Work during the winter. In a 
conference with State, County and City depart- 
ments the latter agreed to this program. Much 
relief is expected from this. eal 


Second Director has charge of Industrial 
Activities. He will urge industries to do as 
much construction work as possible during 
winter. He will also solicit home-owners to 
provide “odd jobs.” If conditions warrant he 
will endeavour to have regular employment 
divided up so it will not be confined to the same > 
persons all the time. 


Third Director will have charge of Employ- 
ment of Women. Three agencies are now en- 
gaged in repair of clothing, etc. These will be 
combined and enlarged for benefit. of women 
workers. 


The above is largely for the relief of residents 
of Portland. 


For the floating population it is planned to 
establish a woodyard under the Fourth Director, 
where cord wood for fuel will be produced and 
sold for the maintenance of the yard. 


A program of Conservation of Foodstuffs will 
be promoted for the benefit of the woodyard and 
for general relief. Unmarketable potatoes and 
other food will be stored at the yard and dis- 
tributed to the needy. 


Municipal rockpile will be operated for the 
benefit of those who refuse to work. The rock- 
pile will be extensively advertised in the North- 
west to prevent an influx of men. 
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WORK OF THE FRONTIER COLLEGE, TORONTO 


Proposal for Reduction of Unemployment 





HE~ Frontier College, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., repre- 
sents an interesting development in the 
movement for workers’ education, and 
seeks to occupy a field not touched by 
any other educational body. The college 
grew out of the Reading Camp Associa- 
tion which was formed in 1900 for the 
purpose of providing literature for em- 
ployees in the lumbering and mining 
camps of Ontario. The Ontario Govern- 
ment gave encouragement to the scheme 
by establishing branch libraries in the 
unorganized districts and introducing 
a system of travelling libraries. Reading 
camps were established in a number of 
places, and in 1902, the movement was 
extended to British Columbia. _ 


The need for instruction in the camps 
was early felt by the Reading Camp 
Association, but some difficulty was 
found in obtaining teachers qualified 
for the work and willing to undertake 
it. This branch of the Association’s 
work was steadily developed, until it 
extended to every province in the Do- 
minion with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, and its instructors were 
to be found in all kinds of lumbering, 
mining and construction camps. The 
Frontier College was incorporated in 
1919 to carry on this work. 


In “The University in Overalls” 
(The Hunter-Rose Co., Ltd., Toronto), 
a volume by Mr. Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
founder of the Reading Camp Associa- 
tion and at present principal of the 
Frontier College, an account is given of 
the aims and achievements of this 
College. 


During the first. twenty years of the 
century more than 300 schools were 
conducted in tents, and scores of box 
cars have been refitted and utilized 
along the main lines of railways to 
serve the needs of extra gangs and bridge 
crews. A number of log huts have also 
been built as branches of the college in 


various camps. About one hundred 
thousand men had attended the night 
classes conducted by the instructors of 
the college, and one hundred and eighty 
thousand men were given the oppor- 
tunity through the college camps to 
have access to good literature and to 
keep in touch with the outside world. 
Many foreigners have learnt the English 
language at these camps and have thus 
been enabled to adapt themselves better 
to Canadian life. It is stated that from 
15 to 25 per cent of the men in the fron- 


tier work will attend the night school 


classes. The instructors sent out by the 
College numbered 500 university men 
who taught at more than 600 points 
throughout the Dominion. Of these, 63 
were university graduates. In addition 
to teaching at night the instructors 
work during the day at the same tasks, 
as a rule, as their students, sharing in 
every way the life of the men. Only a 
small proportion engage in other occu- 
pations such as that of camp physician, 
welfare worker, or clerk. The courses 
of instruction range from elementary 
work among the illiterate to tutoring 
for matriculation. A special method is 
used for the instruction of foreigners. 

Recently the principal of the Frontier 
College has written to the mayors of the 
larger municipalities of Canada out- 
lining a proposal for the relief of the 
unemployment situation and offering 
the co-operation of the College in putting 
such proposal into practice. ‘‘Let each 
municipality,” the letter reads, “buy a 
number of homesteads and give work 
to their unemployed in clearing land 
and erecting a house and barn on each 
lot of 160 acres. Crown land agents and 
others in the north assure me that 
improved homesteads sell readily and 
at a profit. Instead of giving work that 
has little promise of permanent employ- 
ment, will the municipalities not under- 
take systematic settlement in the clay 
lands. Organized and effective 
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settlement by the municipalities will 
not only offset. unemployment, but will 


provide the scattered settlers with 
neighbours, schools, doctors, nurses, 
and roads. It will not. only prove a 


preventive of forest fires and disease, 
but it will give increased business to 
the industries of older Canada, and 
furnish a possible solution for the 
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success of our national railways.” In 
the event of a favourable response to- 
this suggestion, the Frontier College 
proposes to call a meeting to consider 
settlement in the clay lands by the muni- 
cipalities, and will undertake to co-oper- 
ate with Crown land agents and give 
particulars of as many lots as are re- 
quired by the municipalities. 


REPORT ON MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE first annual report of the 
Superintendent of Mothers’ Pen- 
sions in British Columbia, recently 
issued, covers: the period from the 
passing of the Mothers’ Pensions Act, 
on April 17, 1920, to November 30, 1920. 
The first months of this period were 
occupied in the organization of local 
advisory boards to co-operate with the 
Officials of the Mothers’ Pensions De- 
partment. 
investigators were appointed in July to 
report on applications. 


~Under the British Columbia act, 
which is very wide in its application, 
any mother is properly qualified to 
receive assistance who is:— 


(a) A widow; or 


(b) a married woman whose husband 
is an inmate of a penal institution or a 
public hospital for the insane; or 


(c) a woman whose husband is unable 
to support his family by reason of sick- 
ness or accident arising while his wife 
was a resident of the Province; or 


(d) a deserted wife; or 


(e) any other person whose case, in 
the opinion of the Superintendent of 
Neglected Children is a proper one for 
assistance under the provisions of the 
Act. 


It should be noted that in the four 
other Canadian provinces where mothers’ 
pensions or mothers’ allowances acts are 
in force, namely, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and Ontario, the pro- 
visions of qualification are broadly the 


In addition, six temporary _ 


same, except that in Saskatchewan 
Alberta and Ontario mothers whose 
husbands are in penal institutions are 
not qualified to receive assistance and 
that deserted wives are not qualified 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Up to November 30, 1,182 applica- 
tions were received, this large number 
being explained by the many necessitous 
cases left by the recent influenza epi- 
demic, and by war conditions which 
increased the number of deserted wives 
and families, Thus, out of 1,000 appli- 
cants, 665 were widows, 203 were 
deserted wives, 76 were the wives of 
husbands who were incapacitated, the 
chief causes of incapacity being tuber- 
culosis, paralysis, arthritis, and other 
forms of rheumatism; 24 had husbands 
confined in mental hospitals; 6 had 


husbands in prison; 15 were divorcees; 


and 7 were unmarried mothers. 


The number of children of mothers 
benefiting totalled 2,068, of which 1,075 
were boys and 1,013 girls, these numbers 
not including children over 14 and under 
16 who were earning wages. 


Pensions, or allowances granted up to 
November 30 numbered 636. The 
amount paid out up to the same date 
was $118,489. The pensions amounted 
to $42.50 where there was a mother with 
one eligible child, with $7.50 added for 
each additional child. 


Of mothers who were found ineligible 
for pensions, 69 were not indigent, having 
other sources of income; 13 were in re- 
ceipt of military pensions, and 18 of 
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workmen’s compensation; 28 had not 
completed 18 months’ residence in the 
Province; while 27 had husbands who 
were not British subjects. In this 
connection the report refers to the “hard- 
ship” resulting from the Federal act 
by which wives take the nationality of 
their husbands, the husbands in many 
cases not having taken out naturaliza- 
tion papers after years of residence in 
the Province. In other cases it was con- 
sidered unlikely that the children of the 
applicant would benefit by a pension. 
As to the class of women who receive 
benefit the report says: ‘“Those of us 
who have been in close personal touch 
with the mothers themselves cannot 
but express our great admiration for the 
kind of wonien who are_ receiving 
pensions. Nowhere could a better type 
of mother be found than these brave 
women who have in their times of ad- 
versity tried to do double duty to their 
children, in many cases causing per- 
manent detriment to their health.” 


Among the difficulties experienced by 
the Board in judging claims mention is 
made of widows holding over-assessed 
or encumbered property producing no 
revenue, who, in cases where there is no 
will, are not allowed by law to sell this 
property during the minority of their 
children. 


‘ 


ESOLUTIONS supporting the con- 
trol of credit by Labour and the 
creation of “labour banks’? were the 
subject of considerable discussion at the 
recent annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, the outcome 
of which was that the executive council 
was instructed to undertake a thorough 
inquiry into the use of savings and funds 
collected" by banks and insurance com- 
panies, and the methods and use of the 
credit system, with a view to the more 
general extension of the “labour banks’’ 
idea. During recent years the move- 
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Report on Neglected Children 
The annual report of the Superinten- 


dent of Neglected Children in the same 
province covers the period from Decem- 


‘ber, 1919, when the office was opened, to 


November 30, 1920. During this period 
92 cases of neglect were reported, in- 
volving 148 children, of whom 26 were 
committed to a Children’s Aid society, 
the remaining cases being settled with- 
out court proceedings. Children’s Aid 
societies taking care of children com- 
mitted to their care from unorganized 
districts, receive through the Attorney 
General’s Department a per capita 
grant of $2 per week. The total amount 
so expended during the year was $8,474, 
the actual number of children provided 
for being 114, of whom 66 were boys and 
48 girls. In addition, grants amounting 
to about $13,000 were made to societies 
taking care of orphan and destitute 
children. 

Since the passing of the ‘Adoption of 
Children Act” in April, 1920, forty 
notices of application for adoption 
were received, 14 of these being for 
boys and 26 for girls. Under this act 
an adopted child has the same rights as 
a natural child. Previously such a 
child was unprotected in cases where 
the foster parents died without making a 
will specifically mentioning the child. 


“LABOUR BANKS” IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ment for the creation of labour banks 
has received considerable support from 
organized labour in a number of coun- 
tries, and in previous issues of the La- 
pour|GazErre references have been made 
to certain of these banks already in 
existence in the United States and other 
countries. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Co-operative Bank, of Cleveland 
Ohio, opened for business on November 
1, 1920, with funds of the various 
unions of the Brotherhood, its object 
being “to lend money to werkers and 
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farmers instead of to speculators and 
manipulators.” Starting with a capital 
of one million dollars, this bank after 
the first nine months of its operation 
held deposits of over nine millions. 
The directors fixed 10 per cent as the 
maximum dividend payable to - any 
shareholder in one year, and at the end 
of the present year it is likely that 
savings deposit premiums will be sent 
to each depositor in addition to the 4 
per cent interest allowed. Mr. C. E. 
Richards, secretary-treasurer of the Bro- 
therhood, commenting on the success 
of this bank, anticipates that co-opera- 
tive banking is destined to become a 
prominent feature of the labour move- 
ment. 


_ Another organization on similar lines 
is the labour bank at Philadelphia re- 
cently formed with an authorized capital 
of five million shares at a par value of 
$20 each. This is designed to receive 
on deposit the savings of wage earaers 
and “to keep labour’s savings in the 
hands of labour, where it cannot be 
used against the workers who produced 
it.”’ A resolution before the New York 
State Federation of Labour proposes the 
creation of a Labour National Bank in 
New York City, with a capital of at 
least five million dollars, which would 
handle the funds of the unions within 
the state, and the savings of their in- 
dividual members. 


At the sixty-sixth convention of the 
International Typographical Union, held 
-at Quebec last August, the Committee 
on Returns and Finances presented a 
scheme for the establishment of a 
National or State bank at the Inter- 
national headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., under the executive council of the 
Union acting as a Board of Manage- 
ment. Hach union member would under 
this scheme be assessed $1, entitling to 
life membership, the fund thus collected 
being the property of the bank; another 
dollar being also subscribed by each 
new member to the capital stock fund 
of the bank. All union funds would be 
deposited with the bank, individual 
members being also asked to carry 
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accounts. Other unions not having 
banks of their own would be solicited to 
make use of the proposed bank. Mem- 
bers. of the board of management and 
its employees would not be entitled to 
receive loans. The bank would be the 
property of the members collectively, 
and must not be disposed of except by 
the unanimous consent cf the union. 
The Executive Council of the Union 
was instructed to ‘consider this scheme 
and to decide whether the proposed 
bank should be a national or state bank. 


In Great Britain the subject of credit. 
control by the workers has long been 
discussed. A recent development is the 
organization by the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation of a bank to transact trade 
union business. 


In Germany, the Federation of Ger- 
man ‘Trade Unions recently founded 
in Berlin a workers’ bank, under the 
title “Bankverein fiir Deutsche Ar- 
beiter A.G.,” the necessary capital, 
amounting to ten million marks, being 
contributed by the unions. The object 
of this bank is to strengthen the econo- 
mic forces of the affiliated unions and. 
supply credit to the commercial enter- 
prises connected with them. The bank 
was created through a decision by the 
Congress of Christian Trade Unions: 
held at Essen, in November of last. 
year. Herr Stegerwald, the Prussian 
premier, is chairman of the Board of 
Control. 


The Austrian trade unions and co- 
operative societies, which had for eight 
years conducted a small co-operative 
banking concern, recently formed a 
“Workmen’s Bank’’ with the object of 
centralizing all the credit and saving 
business of their member societies. — 
Already the deposits of this bank have 
shown remarkable growth, while credits 
are cheaper than in other banking 
concerns. It is anticipated by its pro- 
moters that the ‘‘Workmen’s Bank” 
will soon become one of the most im- 
portant banking centres of Austria. 
Dr. Renner, formerly Chancellor of the 
Republic, is its president. 
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REPORT OF FACTORIES INSPECTOR FOR UNITED KINGDOM 


HE report of the Chief Inspector 


of Factories and Workshops of the’ 


United Kingdom for 1920 gives the 
number of registered factories as 140,064, 
and of registered workshops as 141,971. 
An increase in ‘factories’”’ and a decrease 
in ‘‘workshops” has been almost. con- 
tinuous for many years. The number of 
persons employed in factories in 1913 
and in 1919 (the last year for which 
complete figures are available) is shown 
in the following table: 


























Year 1919 ; 
Total in 
1913 
Males Females Total 

Cotton. aie 205,589 386,920 592,509 591,753 
All textiles....... 404,680 759,487| 1,164,167) 1,058,854 
Metal work...... 1,930,241 225,053) 2,155,294) 1,632,136 
Other actories... 1,429,413 786,323| 2,215,736} 2,059,882 
All factories. .... 3,969,923! 2,157,783) 6,127,706) 5,342,625 


— 


In the section of the report dealing 
with safety and welfare work, it is 
stated that a large proportion of such 
work as the standardizing of safety 
precautions is now carried on through 
voluntary agreements which have been 
entered into by Joint Industrial Coun- 
ils, or have resulted from negotiations 
between representatives of the employers 
and workers. Such agreements have 
been reached, for example, in the cotton, 
woollen and worsted, printing, bleaching 
and dyeing, and tinplate industries. On 
this phase of the work of the Joint 
“Councils the Chief Inspector says: 
“We welcome such co-operation be- 
tween the Department and the in- 
dustries; and such meetings and discus- 
sions can do more to improve working 
conditions than can ever be achieved by 
legislation alone; provided, of course, 
that when agreements are arrived at, 
individual occupiers will take the neces- 
sary steps to see that they are carried 
out. This is the crux of the whole matter; 
and the only sure means to this end is 
the appointment of some responsible 
person, or of a Works Committee, 


- though slow, 


charged with this duty. The movement 
regarding Works-and Safety committees, 
is progressing, and in 
some districts the progress is substantial. 
While voluntary agreements work satis- 
factorily, the Chief Inspector prefers 
that they should not be enforced by 
statute, but form a standard to which 
firms may be expected to conform. 


Prosecutions under the Factory Acts 


-showed a marked decline in 1920 from 


the level of 1914, especially for offences 
such as employment of women or chil- 
dren at illegal hours, or without a 
certificate of fitness; but considerable 
slackness is noted in fulfilling safety 
regulations. 


No attempt is made in the report to 
reconcile conflicting statements as to the 
effect on output of the reduction in 
working hours in many industries during 
the year. It is noted, however, that the 
workers are showing an increasing aver- 
sion to “overtime.” Improved organi- 
zation, moreover, has made overtime 
less essential than formerly. Longer 
spells of work result in many industries 
from the gradual abandoning of the 
practice of two breaks during the day 
for meals. Some employers allow as a 
substitute for the second break an 
interval of five or ten minutes during 
which light refreshments are provided 
at a small charge, or the workers are 
allowed to go to the canteen. ‘Most 
employers,” it is stated, ‘are satisfied 
that there is no loss of output thereby, 
and that. the efficiency of the workers 1s 
increased.’ Two breaks for meals are 
still allowed, however, in the woollen 
and worsted trades of Yorkshire and in 
some other trades. 

Accidents reported during the year 
under the Factory and Workshop Act 
numbered 138,702, of which 1,404 were 
fatalities. This represented an increase 
of 12,750 accidents over those of 1919. 
The number, however, was still con- 
siderably below the level of 1913. Near- 
ly 80 per cent of the accidents and nearly 
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90 per cent of the fatal accidents, were 
to adult males, and 13 per cent of the 
total and 9 per cent of the fatal accidents 
were to “‘young male persons.” No fatal 
accidents were reported among children. 


The section of the report dealing with 
industrial diseases shows a reduction 
in cases of lead poisoning from 1,058 in 
1900 to 243 in 1920, this reduction being 
chiefly in the pottery trades and in 
white and red lead manufacture. Deaths 
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from the same cause declined from 38 in 
1900 to 23 in 1920, the china and earth- 
enware trade being chiefly responsible 
for recent fatalities, though it is ex- 
plained in the report that all the fatal 
cases involved employment for many 
years under the old conditions. Special 
attention was given in 1920 to lead 
poisoning in the electric accumulator 
industry, in which ‘“plumbism” has 
become more common than in any 
other industry. 


REPORTS OF BRITISH LABOUR COMMITTEE ON COST OF LIVING 


Analysis of prices statistics and the conditions affecting the cost of living, by Joint 
Committee of Labour Bodies in the United Kingdom 


the early part of 1920 a Joint 
Committee was set up by various 
labour bodies in the United Kingdom 
to investigate the cost of living. The 
Committee was composed as follows: 
Parliamentary Committee, Trades Union 
Congress; E. L. Poulton, J.P., (chair- 
man), Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., 
R. B. Walker, Rt. Hon. C. W. Bower- 
man, M.P., (secretary), F. Bramley, 
(assistant - secretary). The Labour 
Party; C. T. Cramp, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. The Co-operative Union; Mrs. 
M. KE. Cottrell, J. Dickinson. The Triple 
Alliance: R. Smillie, J.P., Frank Hod- 
ges, J.P., The Federation of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades; A. A. H. 
Findlay, A. Gossip. The National 
Federation of General Workers; Mrs. F. 
Harrison Bell, A. Hord. The National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives; 
T. Otley, G. Hicks. Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood acted as secretary of the Joint 
Committee. 

The Committee has recently presented 
its final report on the cost of living. This 
was preceded by two Interim Reports, 
one on money and prices and the other 
on wages and prices. 


[S 


Interim Report on Money and Prices 


The Interim Report on Money and 
Prices, issued before the cost of living 


had begun to fall, advocated, amongst 
other things, the gradual deflation of 
currency; the development of produc- 
tive capacity; the repayment or funding ~ 
of the floating debt; the public control 
of the banking system and the cessation 
of Government expenditure’ upon mili- 
tary and naval enterprises. In connec- 
tion with the international situation, 
reference was made to the necessity for 
the re-establishment of peace; the 
desirability of defining war indemnities, 
within reasonable amounts; the need for 
rehabilitation of currency, and the 
advisability of establishing a new parity 
where a return to the gold standard was 
impracticable. Barter was suggested as 
a temporary means of exchange, and an 
international loan for impoverished coun- 
tries was advocated. 


Report on Wages and Prices 


The Report on Wages and Prices, 
which appeared somewhat later, was a 
reply to a memorandum circulated by 
the Federation of British Industries— 
an organization of manufacturers. 
Among the points in the Federation’s 
memorandum seized on for criticism by 
the Joint Committee were the apparent 
assumption that increases in wages were 
a large factor in the rising cost of living, 
the statement that reduced working 
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hours were a large factor in decreased 
output, and the claim that Government 
price fixing was bound to fail. As regards 
wages and prices the Joint Committee 
~ claimed that, in general, applications for 
wage increases had been made in order 
to meet a previous rise in the cost of 
living. In the matter of price regulation, 
instances were given by the. Committee 
where control allowed fair profit during 
the war, and the removal of such control 
while conditions were still abnormal 
resulted in excessive profits. Increased 
output, the Committee claimed, would 
depend not merely on applying the 
“maximum pressure” to labour or ma- 
chinery, but on increased efficiency in 
industrial management. The Com- 
mittee also stated that capitalist enter- 
prise was guilty of deliberate restriction 
of output, and made reference to the 


extravagant overpayment of the capital-~ 


ist class for its services. In conclusion 
the Committee reiterated the necessity 
of the establishment of international 
peace, the reform of continental curren - 
cies, and the flotation of an international 
loan or its equivalent. _ 


Final Report on the Cost of Living 


Part I of the Final Report contains the 
results of the Committee’s inquiry into 
the increase in cost of living, and a 
criticism of the official index number of 
cost of living issued by the ~Ministry 
of Labour. This is reviewed at the end 
of this article, in conjunction with the 
Ministry’s reply. Part II deals with 
- various factors in the cost of living, 
and under this heading specifies pro- 
fiteering, combinations and monopolies, 


inefficiency in industry, and restriction | 


of output. 


The section on profiteering quotes 
freely from reports of the various com- 
mittees and sub-committees set up under 
the Profiteering Acts, and endeavours 
to show that in some cases at least 
strenuous efforts were made by the firms 
or industries into which investigations 
were being made to withhold relevant 
information. The section contains a 
large number of tables of profits made 
by firms in various industries. The 
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question of multiplicity of profits — 
through the interposition of middlemen 
also receives treatment. 


In the section on combinations and 
monopolies much attention is given to 
the reports of the Committee or Trusts 
appointed by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, and of its sub-committees for 
the different industries. The section 
concludes with the opinion that “sup- 
plies and prices will be determined. 
more and more by combinations, and 
that, therefore, some constructive policy 
is necessary if the public is not to be 
left at their mercy.” 


Under the heading of inefficiency in 
industry the view is expressed that the 
efficiency of British industry is far below 
what is reasonably possible, owing to 
unenlightened management. The sec- 
tion deals with such matters as methods 
and machinery, the layout of factories, 
heating, lighting and ventilation, and 
the conclusion is expressed that “output 
(in the United Kingdom), could be 
increased considerably to the benefit of 
the consuming public and without throw- 
ing any further burden on the workers, 
if industrial management were more 
intelligent.” 


The section on restriction of output 
discusses such restriction on the part 
of the employers and of the workers. As 
to the former it is pointed out that “it 
is not the object of capitalist industry to 
produce goods in abundance; its primary 
object is to make profits for investors of 
capital.’”” Powerful combinations, it is 
stated, may of set purpose decide to 
diminish output in order to maintain 
prices. The Report holds that the reason 
for restriction of output of a more or less 
deliberate character on the part of 
workers is to be found in the industrial 
system itself. To avoid it, security of 
tenure for the worker is necessary; he 
must be assured of ‘‘work or main- 
tenance.” The present industrial system 
is also stated to be outworn, and “Te- 
pugnant to a large section of those 
whose co-operation is essential to its 
working.” 


Part III of the Final Report contains 
the constructive proposals of the Joint 
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Committee, which are summarized at 
the end of the report as follows: 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS. 


Capital, which is now the taskmaster of the 
producer and the exploiter of the consumer, 
must become the servant of both. The public, as 
producers, consumers and citizens, are vitally 
concerned in the economic system. But. their 
fundamental interests can be assured only 
when it is recognized that industry was made for 
man and not man for industry, and that in- 
dustry and commerce must be subordinated to 
the common weal. This, we suggest, can be 
acnieved by— : 


(a) public ownership—national and_ local; 

(b) voluntary co-operation ; 

(c) public regulation of the 
system. 


economic 


(a) Public Ownership. 


The arguments brought against public owner- 
ship—that it is bureaucratic, inefficient, and 
destroys initiative—can be levelled against capi- 
talism. It it were true that nationalization 
spelt inefficiency, bureaucracy and stagnation it 
would stand condemned; but we accept the al- 
ternative view that public ownership, with which 
producers and consumers were directly associated 
would provide either a cheaper service or a 
better service for the same money. We refer 
to the nationalization ot the land, railways, coal 
mines and electricity supply, to public banks and 
to the nationalization of a manufacturing in- 
dustry—the wool textile trades. 


We suggest that the State should become a 
merchant and import staple commodities. 
Purchases for public use, whether by national 
or local authorities, should be co-ordinated by 
a Ministry of Supply. 


(b) The Co-operative Movement. 


The large and growing co-operative movement 
is the only real remedy which the consumer has 
at present against exploitation by private in- 
dustry. 


It is not our purpose to attempt to estimate 
the relative positions which will be occupied by 
publicly owned services and co-operative enter- 
prises in the future, but we are satisfied that 
in the interests of the whole body of consumers, 
the extension of both public ownership and 
voluntary co-operation is greatly to be desired. 


We regret that the Ministry of Health has 
not shown greater sympathy with the Building 
Guilds and given local authorities greater en- 
couragement to utilize the services of the Guilds 
for housing schemes. In so far as the Guilds elim- 
inate private contractors and produce better 
and cheaper houses, they will prepare the way 
for a more comprehensive scheme based on public 
ownership, whilst they will provide the workers 
with a necessary experience in management and 
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equip them with a knowledge of the problems 
nvolved in the control of industry. 


(c) Public Regulation. 


We wish to draw attention to the need for the | 
utmost publicity in industry and commerce. 


All businesses over a certain size should be 
required to publish each year a statement of 
their accounts in a form (which would probably 
vary from industry to industry) prescribed or 
approved by the Board of Trade, together with 
other relevant information as required by the 
Board of Trade. 


Every firm should be required to keep records 
of costs on a method prescribed or approved by 
an Accounting Department attached to the- 
Board of_Trade. 


There should be from time to time detailed 
inquiries into different industries, and the reports 


of the inquiries should be published. 


There should be established in the Board of. 
Trade a permanent Consumers’ Council, which 
should consider the evidence concerning costs 
and prices and advise the Government on any 
further action which the Council thought 
advisable. 


Though the Government has repeatedly 
promised to introduce legislation concerning 
combinations, it has not fulfilled its promises. 


We have already suggested that in industry 
as a whole there should be full publicity, and 
combinations would obviously be no exception. 
We have proposed detailed inquiries into in- 
dustiies, and such investigations would include 
inquiry into combinations. 


Further, we suggest that each monopolistic 
undeitaking should, after inquiry, be allowed a 
certain dividend, and that higher dividends 
sheuld be conditional upon lowering the prices 
of its products. 


The Board of Trade should publish an annual 
report on combinations, giving detailed informa- 
tion as to combinations in existence, interlocking 
directorates, international arrangements by 
combinations, and other similar subjects. 


The Economic Section of the League of Na- — 
tions should investigate the operations of all 
combinations of an international character and 
submit annual reports of its inquiries. More- 
over, there should be a Standing Committee 
of the Economic Section of the League which 
should make recommendations for action by 
individual States. 


It should be made a penal offence to give 
short weight or measure. 


The fall in prices which has taken place is not 
the result of either the restoration of international 
trade or a reduction in costs of production. 
Private industry has worked itself to a standstill 
by a short-sighted policy of high prices and high 
profits. The fall in prices has taken place in 


the way which we anticipated. The cost of 
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living has been reduced, but the workers are 
paying the price of this fallin unemployment and 
lower wages. 


A healthy and permanent fall in prices must 
depend upon the adoption of the policy outlined 
in our Reports. It is inevitable that interna- 
tional trade intercourse should increase and to 
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that extent prices shouldffall. But we cannot 
be certain that the consumer will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of as large a fall in the cost of living 
as we’ believe to be possible, unless there is 
strong pressure on the part of the public in favour 
of measures for eliminating the extravagant toll 
levied, by the capitalist and increasing the effici- 
ency of industry. 


Criticism of Ministry of Labour’s Cost of Living Figures 


Part I of the Final Report of the 
Joint Committee contains a criticism of 
the index number of the cost of living 
issued by the Ministry of Labour. The 
figures published for September, 1920, 
are considered in detail, and are com- 
pared with the results of a budget in- 
~ quiry conducted by the Committee itself. 
In each case the month of July, 1914, is 
taken as the base, and the increase in 
the cost of living in September, 1920, 
over that at the base period is expressed 
as a percentage of the latter. The two 
sets of figures are as follows:— 


TABLE A. 


SEPTEMBER, 1920, 
_PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER JULY, 1914. 











Ministry of | Joint Com- 
-Labour. mittee on 
Cost of Liv- 
ing 

1010, ei ee ena Ma Lot 176 
<Houbing 7/23 3. 330 og 
Rent and rates.... 35 43 
Fuel and light. .... 135 198 
Other items....... 130 270 
Allitems...... 161 189 











The official figures purport to show the 
increase in the cost of maintaining 
unchanged the average pre-war standard 
of living of the working class. The Com- 
mittee takes the ground that the weights 
assigned to different expenditures by 
the Ministry of Labour are based on an 
enquiry made by the Board of Trade in 
1904, and argues that since that time 
there have been changes in working 
class habits, which have been reflected 
in the character of working class expen- 


diture. It is claimed, for instancet, tha 
there has been an improvement in dress 
and house furnishings. The relative 
weights assigned by the Committee to 
the various groups are therefore intended 
to represent the percentage expenditures 
on these groups in September, 1920. 


The Committee’s figures are based on 
information obtained from family bud- 
get forms sent out in large numbers to 
Trade Unionists, members of the Work- 


ers’ Educational Association, Adult 
Schools and Women’s Co-operative 
Guilds. The retail prices used in the 


calculations have been largely obtained 
from the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
and the Co-operative Union, Limited, 
supplemented from other sources. 


The Committee’s criticism of the 
official figures and the explanation of 
the large difference of 28 points between 
the official calculation and that of the 
Committee, both purporting to be for 
the same month, may be divided into 
two parts; the computation of the 
percentage increases in the different 
groups—food, clothing, etc.—and the 
consideration of the weights assigned 
to each group in calculating the index 
number for all groups. The percentage 
increase in each group may first be 
considered. 


Food.—Taking prices for its food 
budget as at September, 1920, and 
working back to the prices for the 
same commodities in 1914, the Com- 
mittee places the increase in this group 
at 176 per cent, as compared with 167 
per cent shown by the Ministry of 
Labour’s budget. 


Clothing.—The increase of 330 per 
cent in clothing prices shown by the 
Ministry of Labour, harmonizes with 
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the results of the Committee’s enquiry 
and this figure is accepted. But the 
Committee included an estimate of the 
increase in cost of boot repairs placing it 
at 200 per cent, and weighting each item 
according to its importance, finds that 


the cost of clothing, including boot re-~ 


pairs has increased only 313 per cent. 


Rent and Rates—In showing the 
increase in rents as 43 per cent, instead 
of the Ministry of Labour’s 35 per cent, 
the Committee takes the stand that. in 
September, 1920, the rise in rents was 
on the whole as high as was permitted 
under the Rent Restriction Acts. 


Fuel and Light.—Under this heading 
the increases shown by the Joint Com- 
mittee for the particular articles are in 
substantial agreement with the Ministry 
of Labour’s figures, except in the case 
of coal, where the Committee claims 
that the increase was 225 per cent, as 
compared with 145 per cent shown by 
the official figures. 


In combining the figures the Com- 
mittee claims that the weights used by 
the Ministry of Labour give too much 
prominence to gas, which had under- 
gone the slightest increase, and too little 
to oil, candles, matches and firewood, 
which had risen in much greater ratio. 
The changes in weighting made in this 
respect by the Committee, together 
with the greater increase claimed for 
coal, results in an increase of 198 per 
cent for the fuel and lighting group, as 
compared with 135 per cent shown 
by the official figures. 
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Other Items.—In computing the in- 
crease under this heading, the Commit- 
tee does not compare prices of certain 
items in 1914 with those of the same 
items in 1920, but taking the estimate 
of Lord Sumner’s Committee for insur- 
ance, fares and sundries in 1914, and 
comparing it with the average shown 
for “other items” by the Committee’s 
budgets in 1920, due allowance being 
made for the slight difference in the size 
of the families involved, the increase is 
placed at 270 per cent, instead of 130 
per cent, as shown by the Ministry of 
Labour. Cae 

Weighting—When the percentage 
increase for each group’ has been 
obtained, it is necessary, in order to 
combine these increases into one index 
number which will represent the general 
increase in cost of living, to assign 
weights to the different groups according 
to their relative importance. It is 
claimed by the Committee that the 
weights used by the Ministry of Labour 
are based upon the results of an inquiry 
made in 1904 and are not in accordance 
with the post-war apportionment of 
expenditure. Thus, it is argued, rent . 
and rates which, owing to legislative 
restrictions, advanced in much lower 
ratio than other groups, have been 
given undue importance by the Minis- 
try’s system of weighting, while the 
importance of clothing and “other 
items,” for which the percentage in- 
creases from 1914 to 1920 were much _ 
greater, have been unduly minimized. 


Reply of Ministry of Labour 


The British Labour Gazette for Septem- 
ber, §1921, contains a reply to the 
criticism made by the Joint Committee. 
This reply may also be considered under 
the’ group headings, the matter of 
weighting being treated last. . 


Food.—The Ministry denies the accu- 
racy, of the Committee’s price for fresh 


milk in 1914, claiming that it is too low 
and thus exaggerates the increase; an 
obvious error in the Committee’s figures 
for condensed milk is pointed out which 
would produce a similar effect; and 
attention is drawn to the fact that the 
Committee’s budget, while showing the 
cost of currants and raisins and egg 
substitutes in 1920, contains no figures 
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for these items in 1914, and therefore 
makes it appear that they were obtained 
free in that year. It is claimed that with 
these errors removed the Committee’s 
food prices, instead of showing an 
increase of 176 per cent between July, 
1914, and September, 1920, would reduce 
this figure to approximately 167 per 
cent, the official figure which the Co- 
mittee had criticized. 


Clothing.—As regards the increase in 
cost of clothing, the Committee stated 
that the figure shown by the Ministry 
of Labour harmonized with the results 
of its own inquiry. The Committee 
even reduced this figure from 330 to 
313 per cent by taking boot repairs into 


consideration, so that as the Com-_ 


mittee’s general complaint against the 
Ministry’s index number was that it 
showed too small an increase, there is 
no dispute on this score. 


Rent and Rates.—The comparatively 
small increase in rents was due to re- 
striction of increases by legislative enact- 
ment. An Act was passed in 1920 
amending these restrictions and allow- 
ing certain increases, and the Ministry 
of Labour now points out that the Com- 
mitee, in representing the increase in 
September, 1920, as 43 per cent above 
the level of July, 1914, assumed that 
within one month of the earliest date at 
which increases under the new Act could 
be put into force, the rents of all working 
class houses had been put up to the 
legally permitted maximum. The Minis- 
try claims to be in possession of a large 
volume of evidence showing that in a 
considerable proportion of cases the 
permitted increases were not imposed 
until after September 1, 1920, and it 
was on such evidence that the Ministry 
had based its estimate of a 35 per cent 
increase in rents and rates. 
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Fuel and Light.—Under this heading 
practically the only difference’regarding 
the amount of increase in a particular 
commodity is in coal. The Ministry had 
shown an advance of about 145 per cent, 
which the Committee claimed should be 
225 per cent. The Ministry now, in 
support of its figures, names its sources 
of information for pre-war prices, and 
refers to the Board of Trade Report on 
Cost of Living in 1912 for confirmation 
of its figures. 


The Ministry also claims that, in 
combining the prices of articles under 
this group (coal, gas, and oil, candles, 
matches, and firewood), into one index _ 
number for the group, the Committee 
has used a method which is arithmetic- 
ally inadmissible. This consists in mul- 
tiplying the percentage increases for 
the different commodities by their 
comparative weights in 1920 iastead of 
their weights in 1914, and results in 
exaggeration of the group increase. The 
Ministry holds, therefore, that if this 
error were eliminated the group increase, 
even if the Committee’s coal figures were 
accepted, would be reduced from 198 
per cent to 183 per cent. The difference 
between the latter figure and the officia| 
figure of 145 per cent appears to be 
mainly due to the disagreement as to the 
increase in coal prices. 


Other Items.—As already stated, 
the method used by the Committee to 
ascertain the percentage increase in 
these miscellaneous expenditures was 
by a comparison of the findings of the 
Sumner Committee in 1914 with the 
average expenditures under this heading 
in September, 1920, as obtained from 
the Committee’s Budget inquiry. The 
Ministry of Labour points out, how- 
ever, that in the Sumner report the term 
‘“‘sundries”’ includes articles which the 
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Committee has already included else- 
where, while the ‘other items” group 
in the Committee’s report includes 
expenditures on many things entirely 
excluded from the Sumner Committee’s 
calculations. It is therefore, maintained 
that the Committee has based the alleged 
percentage increase in this group on the 
comparison of a 1914 total with a 1920 
total which was composed largely of 
‘items of a different nature. As such, the 
Ministry regards the conclusions reached 
as completely fallacious. The Munis- 
try’s figures for this group, which showed 
an increase of only 130 per cent, were 
obtained from a comparison of the same 
items in both years, though it is admitted 
that these items do not cover the whole 
field of miscellaneous expenditures, 
owing to the necessity of including 
“only articles of which the changes in 
price can be definitely ascertained, and 
which are also of general and recurring 
use.” 


Weighting.—The extent to which the 
Committee considered that the weights 
assigned to the various groups were 
responsible for the discrepancy between 
the official index number and its own 
is indicated by the following quotation 
from its report (p. 38) :— 


“To summarize the result of our 
investigation, we find that the cost of 
living in September, 1920, was 189 per 
cent above the level of July, 1914, or 28 
points higher than the index number of 
the Ministry of Labour. The difference 
between the two figures is due to: 


(I.) The ‘over-weighting’ of rent and 
rates by the Ministry of Labour; 


(II.) The ‘under-weighting’ of cloth- 
ing and ‘other items’; 


(III:) The under-statement by the 
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Labour Department of the increase in 
the prices of certain items.” 


The manner in which the Ministry 
of Labour deals with the criticism in 
(III) has already been summarized; the 
nature of the defence which it makes of 
its system of weights may now be out- 
lined. 


In the first place, the Ministry points 
out, it is always definitely stated in the 
Labour Gazette that the index number 
is designed to show the average increase 
in the cost of maintaining unchanged 
the pre-war standard of living in working 
class families. For this purpose it is 
necessary that the weights used (to 
which the percentage increases are 
applied) should be based on the pre- 
war, budget. 

It is stated, also, that a large part of 
the Committee’s criticism of the Minis- 
try’s weights is based on a misconception 
of the nature of weights and their use 
in making an index number. The Com- 
mittee makes the following comparison 
(p..17) of its own weights assigned to 
the different groups, and those of the 
Ministry: 











TABLE B. 
Committee | Ministry, of 
on Cost of Labour. 
Living per cent 
per cent 
EGod Gh eee owe O52 a4 60 
Clothing 24 sere 19.51 12 
Rent and rates.... 6.84 16 
Fuel and light..... 6.34 8 
Other items). ©... 3... 14.90 4 
100.00 100 





If this comparison were permitted, 
it might be judged to support strongly 
the Committee’s contention that “rent 
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and rates’ are over-weighted by the 
Ministry, while “clothing” and ‘other 
items” are under-weighted. But the 
Ministry maintains that such a com- 
parison is improper and is founded on 
the idea, apparently held by the Com- 


mittee, that the Ministry’s weights have | 


not changed between 1914 and 1920. 
Such an idea is shown to be quite erron- 
eous. As a _ result of varying per- 
centage increases for the different groups 
the expenditures for these groups do not 
maintain the same proportions towards 
one another in 1920 which they had in 
1914. Clothing, for example, which 
increased most in price, takes a larger 
share of the family expenditure in 1920, 
than in 1914; while rent and rates, 
which remained most nearly stationary, 
form a much smaller part of the budget 
in the later than in the earlier year. 


(It may be of interest, in connection 
with the above argument, to include 
here a table —Table C, below—pub- 
lished by Professor A. L. Bowley in the 
September issue of the Economic Journal, 
London, which makes a comparison of 


TABLE C. 











PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE IN’ DIFFERENT 
GROUPS. 

Committee, | Ministry, 

1920. computed 

for 1920. 

OWA. avs 52:41 Ol 3. 
Clothing. >)... 3 19.51 19:7 

Renate verre wre 2k 6.84 MOR: 
Fuel and light... . 6.34 baz 
Other items i oe 14.9 Satis 
100.00 100.0 





the Committee’s and Ministry’s weights, 
both at September 1920.- It will be 
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observed that while, for reasons already 
given, the Ministry’s weight for ‘‘other 
items”? is much less than that of the 
Committee for the same group, there is 
no large difference fin the weights as- 
signed to “clothing” or “rent and rates.’’) 


The Committee’s misconception of 
the official weights is attributed by the 
Ministry to the fact that when the 
percentage increases for the different 
groups are ascertained, the multipliers 
used with these to obtain the average 
inerease for the combined groups are the 
weights of July, 1914. This is necessary 
when prices for another month are being 
expressed in terms of those for July, 
1914, just as it would be necessary to 
use the weights of September, 1920, if 
prices fer July, 1914, were being ex- 
pressed in terms of those for September, 
1920. The point is purely arithmetical 
and the Ministry shows that the Com- 
mittee, in forming its final index number, 
has of necessity followed the same 
method. ; 


As evidence of the slight extent to 
which the difference in weights is re- 
sponsible for the discrepancy between 
the Ministry’s index number and that of 
the Committee, the Ministry points out 
that if the Committee’s weights, 
although derived from a post-war bud- 
get, were substituted for those of the 
Department in the construction of the 
official index number. for September, 
1920, the month under discussion,. the 
number would be affected only to the 
extent of 4 points ‘(.e., 161 would 
become 165). By far the greater part of 
the difference of 28 points is, therefore, 
due to the disagreement regarding the 
percentage increases of the different 
groups, aS shown in Table A above. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, SEPTEMBER, 1921 - 


DURING September the Depart- 
ment of Labour received for in- 
sertion in the Labour Gazette the follow- 
ing information relative to sixteen fair 
wage contracts, of which fifteen were 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works, and one by the Department of 
- Railways and Canals. All the con- 
tracts contained the usual fair wage 
clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to be 
performed, and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the 
prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuse and secures the 
legitimate rights of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulations 
for the suppression of the Sweating 
System, the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WoRKS.— 
Extension ‘to East Pier, Bailey’s 
Brook, N.S. Name of contractor, Den- 
‘ton & Condon, Digby, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 22, 1921. 
contract, $3,890. 


Extension to Wharf, The Pas, Man. 
Name of contractor, L. Berry, Brandon, 


Man. Date of contract, August 29, 
1921. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices. 


Construction of wharf, Sandspit, 
B.C. Name of contractor, McDonald, 
Watson & Wither, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, August 27, 1921. Amount 
of contract, schedule of prices. 


Alterations and additioas to Military 
Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Name of contractor, Quinlan, Robert- 
son & Janin, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, September 9, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $8,990. 


_ Dredging basin at Government Wharf, 
Belleville, Ont. Name of contractor, 
The Frontenac Dredging Company, 
Ltd., Belleville, Ont. Date of contract, 


Amount of’ 


September 2, 1921. Amount of "contract 
Class ‘“B’’ p.c. yd.—65e (in situ). 


Construction of wharf, Alice Arm, 
B.C. Name of contractor, W. T. Muse, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1921. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule of prices. 


Grading, paving roads, etc., in con- 
nection with Educational Block, Muili- 
tary College, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractor, T. 8. Scott, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 13, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $21,400. 


Workshop and wireless buildings at 
Air Station, High River, Alta. Name of 
contractor, Perey Taylor, High River, 
Alta. Date of contract, September 9, 
1921. Amount of contract, $9,715. 


Completion of platform for Air Sta- 
tion, Victoria Beach, Man. Name of 
contractor, William John Wood, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 14, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$2,316. 


Construction of Customs and Tele- 
eraph Building, Bamfield, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Geo. Calder, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 31, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $9,535. 


‘Oil engine and generator in Power 
House, Quarantine Station, William 
Head, B.C. Name of contractor, W. 
W. Fraser, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 17, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $9,400. 


Construction of training and landing 
pier, Riviére du Liévre, Poupore, Que. 
Name of contractor, W. H. Kelly, 
Buckingham, Que. Date of contract, 
September 23, 1921. Amount of contract 
$9,176. 


Revetment of masonry arch, Chau- 
diére Bridge, Ottawa, Ont., and Hull, 
Que. Name of contractor, Grant Bros., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 24, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$3,389. 
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Power, disinfecting and bath-house 
for Quarantine Station, Partridge Island, 
N.B. Name of contractors, J. S. Parker 
and J. KE. Kane, St. John, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 21, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $82,950. 


Supply and _ installation® of steam 
boilers (Royal Mint), Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, McKinley & North- 
wood, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 27, 1921. Amount of 
contract, $10,240. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS. 


The work incident to the construction 
and completion of the substructure of 
the Hamlet Bridge, so called, on Section 
3 of the Severn Division of the Trent 
Canal, with certain contingent dredging. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph 
MacDonald Co., Ltd. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1921. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates 
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Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in September for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions. 


Nature of,Order. Amount of 
Order. 

Making metal dating stamps and 

type and other hand stamps, and 

brass crown seals.............. $ 635.75 
Making and_ repairing rubber 

stamps, daters, etc............. 177.44 
Supplying mail bag fittings........ 6,795.91 


Making up and supplying letter 
carriers’ uniforms, etc.......... 
Repairing letter boxes, etc........ 
Making and supplying stamping 
TES PACS vOLC. sc mere wean facta 
TRePaing scales. Werte an ea hs a 


16,948.60 
17.55 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL ‘AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazxetre. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
the records, the latter being schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In the 
case of each agreement the rates of 
wages for principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Food, Drink, Tobacco 


PETERBOROUGH, OnNT.—M aster Bax- 
ERS, AND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorxkeErs’ Union No. 281. Agreement 


to be in effect from June 30, 1921, to 
June 30, 1922. 


Cake bakers: Hours per day, nine. 
Minimum wage: Per week—cake and 
candy foremen, $338; cake bakers and 
candy bakers, $28.50; overtime, time and 
one-half. Pay for all holidays, with 
allowance of not more than four hours 
on day previous or on holidays. 


Bread Bakers: Hours: Night workers, 
eight; day workers, nine. Friday night, 
ten hours or under with first two hours 
over 10 hours, straight time. Thereafter, 
time and one-half. Overtime in general 
and holidays, time and one-half. Mini- 
mum wage: Per day or night; night fore- 
man, $5.50; ovenmen, $5; dough makers, 
$5; machine and bench hands, $4.75; 
helpers, $3.75. 

Jobbers, 75 cents per hour for one 
or two nights or days and under. If 
employed over two nights or days in 
succession during any one week, regular 
rating. 
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Shop rules for all bakers: Only union 
members to be employed, if available. 
Not more than one apprentice or one 
helper to two journeymen; apprentices’ 
hours to be controlled by the union. 
Helpers to do only general labour about 
shop, at no time to touch dough or 
doughs.in course of manufacture. One 
union foreman to be employed in each 
shop regardless of number of employees, 
certain exceptions to this rule being 
stated. Union to have right to classify 
employees in each shop with exception 
ot foreman. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—FRASER VALLEY 
Datgies LIMITED, AND ‘TEAMSTERS’ 
Union No. 464, Mitx Drivers anp 
Datry Emptoyvrers. Agreement in effect 
from June 15, 1921. “In the event of the 
price of butter being the same as or 
higher on December 15, 1921, than on 
June 15, 1921, agreement to be auto- 
‘matically continued until June 15, 
1922. Both parties to give 30 days’ no- 
tice of proposed change,” otherwise 
agreement to continue in effect. 


Union members to be employed unless 
suitable [special] workers are desired by 
the employers or union men of good 
standing are unavailable. Non-union 
men to make application within two 
weeks for membership in union. Appli- 
cant not to be denied membership be- 
cause a member is out of employment. 
Route inspectors and heads of depart- 
ments not to belong to the union. 


Employer reserves right to discharge 
any employee for drunkenness, dis- 
honesty, incompetency, absence with- 
out leave, smoking, or drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors while on duty. 


Employees to provide their own 
working apparel other than aprons. 


No workman to be discharged or 
discriminated against for upholding un- 
ion principles. 


One day off in seven, or one week off 
in seven, according to decision of em- 
ployer. A driver’s day’s work to be 
considered accomplished when he has 
finished his route in a satisfactory man- 
ner. In case of an employee’s holidays 
being postponed for a_ considerable 
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period, payment may be requested for 
time due to help other than drivers, a 
day’s work to be eight hours; overtime 
time and one-half. 


After an accident or breakdown, men 
to be given a fair hearing. 


Union at all times as far as in its 
power, to further the employer’s in- 
terests. Employer to notify all new 
employees that it is necessary for them 
to call at union office and sign a copy 
of this agreement. 


Hither side to give seven days’ notice 
of discharge or resignation. 


Meetings to be called each month by 
management for discussion of problems 
of interest to dairy salesmen. 


Local union agrees to fine or suspend 
members charged with drunkenness, 
dishonesty or incompetency while on 
duty. 


Employer not to be compelled to pay 
overtime for breakdown of machinery 
beyond his control; men to be notified 
of lay-off; men to be paid for standing 
by, with overtime for period over eight 
hours, no lay-off to be less than two 
hours. 


In event of a strike among employees 
of any other firm with which employer, 
party to this agreement is doing business, 
employees of this firm not to be asked to 
perform any extra labour, but to perform 
their usual share as if strike did not 
exist. 


Wages: Per month—driver salesmen, 
(retail) $52.25; truck drivers, $120; 
truck helpers, $110; checkers, $115; | 
stable helpers, and other inside help, 
$110; inside relief men, $115; outside 
relief men, $150. New employees, with- 
out experience, first three months, $5 
less than scale. Driver salesmen, retail, 
to receive points (three points equal 
one cent) on sales, and be paid commis- 
sion accordingly in addition to monthly 
wage. In event of any load being split, 
driver to receive same wage as month 
previous for a period of two months. 
This to apply only to an employee who 
has increased his own load 12 per cen. 
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No cessation of work or lockouts and 
no sympathetic strikes during term of 
agreement. 


In case of controversy, men to con- 
tinue to work, controversy to be ad- 
justed if possible between representatives 
of both sides, or submitted to arbitration 
board consisting of one from each party 
and a third disinterested person, decision 
to be final and binding. 


Iron and Steel 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—VARIOUS Con- 
TRACT SHOPS, AND Macurnists’ UNIon 
No. 357. Agreement to be in effect from 
October 7, 1921, with thirty days’ 
notice: of change. 


Hours: First five days, eight; Satur- 
days, four; night shifts, seven and one- 
half hours, five nights per week, paid 
for 44 hours. 


Overtime, first four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Minimum wages: Per hour—machin- 
ists, 77 cents; specialists, 63 cents; rough 
drillers and helpers, 54 cents; apprentices 
Ist year, 27 cents; 2nd year, 32 and 36 
cents; 3rd year, 41 and 45 cents; 4th 
year, 54 and 63 cents. 


_ Apprentices to serve four years and 
to be advanced at all branches of the 
trade, not more than one being employed 
for five journeymen. 


Preference of employment to be given 
to union men; non-union men may be 
started in event of union being unable to 
supply required help. 


Grievances which cannot be adjusted 
by chairman of shop committee and 
foreman to be taken up with manage- 
ment by shop committee after shop 
hours. 


~ 


Pulp, Paper and Printing 


MERRITTON, ONT.—LINCOLN PapEr 
Miuuis Company, Limirep, anp INTER- 
NATIONAL BroTHERHOODS OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper. Mitt WorKERS, 
or PapeR MAKERS, OF STATIONARY 
FIREMEN AND OILERS AND OF MACcHIN- 

a 
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ists. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 16, 1921, to August 16, 1922. 
Agreement is similar to that .previously 
in effect, as summarized in the Lasour 
GazmTTE for January, 1921, page 87, 
with the following changes: 


Hither party to agreement can reopen 
the wage scale by giving thirty days’ 
notice. Hf no settlement can be reached, 
question at issue to be left to arbitration. 


Wages: Per hour—Sulphite, 48-hour 
week—cooks, acid makers, wet room 
foreman, 70 cents; helpers, pulp loader, 
screenman, blowpit man, screenings 
man, 00 cents; storeman, helper or oiler, 
lap cutter, tally man, 52 cents; belmar 
man, 05 cents; wood room foreman (50 
hours); 75 cents; wood room oilers (48 
hours) 60 cents; chipper men (48 hours) 
52 cents; all others in wood room (48 
hours) 50 cents. The following work 50 
hours: Yard foreman, 63 cents; yard 
labourers, 48 cents; head pulp loader, 
55 cents; head millwright, 75 cents; 
machinist and millwright, 70 cents; 
electricians and helpers, 55 cents; pipe- 
fitter, bleach hquor man, head fireman, 
70 cents; firemen, 60 cents; helpers, 50 
cents. Lybster Mill: Machine tender, 
90 cents; back tender, 70 cents; third 
hand, 57 cents; fourth hand, 50 cents: 
beater engineer, 76 cents; boss calendar, 
70 cents; calendar runners, 64 cents; 
calendar helpers, 48 cents; calendar boys, 
34 cents; cutter boys, 38 cents; labourers, 
tour work, 50 cents; labourers, day work, 
48 cents; finishers—rewinder men, cutter 
men, baler men, trimmer men, shipper 
men—60 cents; experienced counters, 
34 cents; learners, Ist 3 months, 29 
cents; sealers, 29 cents; millwrights and 
machinists, 70 cents; helpers, 55 cents; 
electricians, 66 cents; engineer, 70 cents; 
firemen, 60 cents; oiler, 58 cents; coal 
passer, 50 cents; Lincoln Mill: Machine 
tenders, 80 cents; back tenders, 62 cents; 
third hand, 57 cents; beater engineer, 64 
cents; labourers, tour work, 50 cents; 
labourers, day work, 48 cents; mill- 





wright, 70 cents; helper, 55 cents; tier 


counter, 34 cents; experienced help 
girls, 34 cents; non-experienced, Ist 
3 months, 29 cents; bag machine runner, 
60 cents. 
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Sr. CaTHaRINES, OntT.—Locau EM- 
PLOYING PRINTERS, AND ‘TYPOGRAPHI- 
caL Unton No. 416. Agreement to be 
* effect from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 

22. 


Wages: Per week—newspaper scale, 
advertisement floor and make-up men, 
and typesetting machine operators, day, 
$33 - night, $35; machinist operators and 
foremen, day, $35; night, $37; book and 
job scale, hand and floor men, day, $33; 
night, $385. Other classes, same as 
newspaper scale. 


Remainder of agreement same as that 
previously in effect as in LaBsour Ga- 
zETTE for October, 1920, page 1382. 


VERNON, B.C. — Empioyine PRIN- 
TERS, AND VERNON ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 541. Agreement in effect 
from May 1, 1921, to December 31, 1921, 
and thereafter unless terminated on 
thirty days’ notice. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Seale of prices to continue in effect 
during life of agreement, except when 
a change is mutually agreed upon. 


No work from or for unfair offices. 


‘Foreman of composing room to select, 
supervise, control and discipline em- 
ployees. None but journeymen union 
members or regular apprentices to 
handle type in composing room. 


Hours of work, eight per day for hand 
compositors and floormen; seven and 
one-half hours for machine operators 
and for all night work. Forty-four hours 
to constitute a week’s work; time in 
excess of eight hours per day, or of four 
hours on a weekly half holiday, double 
time. 

Wages: Per week, hand compositors, 
machine operators, floormen, days, $40.- 
50, nights, $44,10; foremen and machin- 
ist operators, $3 extra per week. 


Any award handed down setting rate 
of pay in Vancouver commercial offices 
to become scale for this union. 


Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half; Sundays, double time. 


Machine learners: one to each office; 
to be journeymen members of union 
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for at least three months prior to taking 
apprenticeship. . 


«. Seale,: per? week—first four weeks, 
$19.50; second four weeks, $22.50; third 
four weeks, $25.50; fourth four weeks, 
$28.50; last four weeks, $31.50. 


Apprentices: Each office to have 
one apprentice to five journeymen, 
not having more than two. On an ap- 
prentice reaching his fifth year, office to 
be allowed to put on a junior apprentice. 
Apprentices to be not less than fifteen 
years of age; to have common school 
education; to be examined after six 
months and, if qualified, to continue 
apprenticeship; to be given every oppor- 
tunity to learn the trade. Beginning 
with first week of third year, apprentice 
to pay to secretary-treasurer of union 
50 cents per week for taking I. T. U. 
course in printing. 


Disputes to be referred to a committee 
of one representative of the office, one 
of the union or chapel, and if necessary 
a chairman to be appointed by these 
two. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, Ont.—A Loca Firm, AND 
CANADIAN CARPET WEAVERS’ BENE- 
FICIAL ASsocraTION No. 1.—Agreement 
in effect from October 7, 1919. 


“This organization may be affiliated 
with the organizations of Guelph and 
Peterboro, but no other union or organi- 
zation in Canada, United States or 
Great Britain, and will take part in no 
labour demonstrations or processions.”’ 


Disputes to be settled by the Company 
and officers of the Association; failing 
this, by an arbitration board of one 
member from each party and a third 
selected by them. 


MonTREAL, QUE.—CLOTHING Man- 
UFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Mon- 
TREAL, INCORPORATED, AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
America. Agreement to be in effect from 
June 16, 1921, to May, 31, 1922, and 
from year to year unless thirty days’ 
notice be given in writing. 

cm 
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Administration vested in a board of 
arbitration together with such deputies, 
officials and representatives of the parties 
as may be appointed. 


Board of arbitration to have jurisdic- 
tion of all matters arising under this 
agreement, decisions to be conclusive; 
~board to consist of three members—one 
selected by each party and the third 
(chairman) selected by mutual choice. 


Board’s duty to be to investigate and 
mediate or adjudicate all matters that 
are brought before it, doing all in its 
power to ensure the successful working 
of this agreement. Board to have 
absolute power to deal with any ques- 
tion. 


Salary and expenses of impartial 
chairman to be borne equally; same to 
preside at all meetings of the board; to 
assist in investigating complaints except 
when representatives of the parties can 
adjust the matter themselves, to mediate, 
and to cast the deciding vote. 


Board to meet when chairman shall 
direct. Should either or both sides fail 
to send representatives, chairman to act 
as though both were represented. 


Each shop to have a shop chairman 
to have charge of complaints and organi- 
zation matters within the shop; to 
receive and enquire concerning com- 
plaints, and perform duties. which may 
be imposed on him by the union. 


Grievances to be reported to shop 
chairman and taken up with shop fore- 
man and superintendent. If a settle- 
ment is not promptly agreed upon, 
matter to be reported by shop chairman 
to his deputy. Complaints filed with 
representatives of workers to be taken 
up with those of employers, and in event 
of failure to agree, matter to be sub- 
mitted to the board. 


Hours of work: 44 per week. For 
work in excess of regular hours per day, 
overtime to be paid to piece workers of 
50 per cent in addition to piece work 
rates, and to weekly workers, time and 
one-half. Workers habitually tardy or 
absent to be subject to discipline. Any 
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work heretofore done on piece work 
basis to be so done during life of this 
agreement, 


In each separate shop, an agreement 
to be reached between the representa- 
tives of the union and the employer, as ‘ 
to standards of production with respect 
to each separate operation. A memo-: 
randum thereof to be made and signed 
and to become part of this contract 
Any difference about standards to be 
submitted to the impartial chairman. 
If production falls below standard 
through fault of the workers, compensa- 
tion to be re-adjusted accordingly, any 
difference arising also to be submitted 
to the impartial chairman. 


The principle of the Preferential 
Union Shop to prevail in all shops of 
ten members of the Association. Em- 
ployer needing additional workers to 
apply to union. If union is unable to 
furnish help, employer may secure it 
where he can. In lay-ofis, those not 
members of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in good standing to be first 
laid off, except where this would impair 
efficiency of the shop. 


All work to be given to inside shops: 
if these cannot ensure prompt delivery, 
extra work may be placed in outside 
shops, preference being ‘given to those 
employing members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 


_Difring slack seasons’ work to be 
divided as far as practicable equally 
amongst all workers. 3 


Power of discharge and discipline to 
remain with the employers and their 
agents, but an employee may appeal 
to the board. 


Changes in wages and working con- 
ditions may be made only at the be- 
ginning of each season. Board to have 
power to determine whether conditions 
have changed so as to warrant changes in 
general wage levels or in hours of work; 
if changes are thought to be warranted, 
negotiations to begin between parties to 
agreement. 
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Building and Construction 


Winnrpec, Man.—MILiMeEn’s SEc- 


TION OF THE WINNIPEG BurupERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND WINNIPEG District CoUN- 
_CIL OF CARPENTERS, FOR MILLMEN’S 
Section, No. 171. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, 1921, to April 30, 
"OZ? 


Fours of labour, eight per day, four 
on Saturday optional with the individual 
mill and employees thereof to reduce 
hours during winter. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sun- 
days and holidays, and after midnight, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 


Wages, per hour—mill employees un- 
der this agreement divided into three 
eroups: benchmen, stickmen, shaper- 
men, trimsawmen, millwrights, wood- 
turners, w.i-round machine men, who 
must be competent mechanics in their 
several lines, and stickermen and shaper- 
men, capable of tempering and making 
their own knives, all 85 cents; benchmen 
and all less capakle than above, 75 
cents; competent machine men, 72 cents; 
all other except teamsters and labourers, 
54 cents, pending future discussion of 
an apprenticeship system. 


In event of disputes or grievances, a 
committee of employees to meet the 
employer or employers. Failing settle- 
ment matter to be referred to the Dis- 
trict Council and Builders’ Exchange. 
No stoppage of work pending settlement. 

No. discrimination against any em- 
ployee for membership in the union. 


Hamitron, Onr.—LocaL CONTRAC- 
TORS AND HAMILTON CARPENTERS’ DIs- 
prict Councit. Verbal agreement in 
effect from July 23, 1921. 


Hours of Labour: Eight per day, five 
on Saturdays. Overtime: time and one- 
half, Sundays and holidays (emergency 
only), double time. No work on Labour 
Day. 

Minimum wage: Per hour, 75 cents. 
One apprentice to every four journey- 
men, the average for the year to deter- 
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mine the number; the apprentice to 
attach himself to the union. Wages of 
apprentice to be mutually agreeable to 
employer and union. 


Hamitton, Ont.—LocaL CONTRAC- 
TORS AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1920, 
to April 30, 1922. 


Hours of labour: Nine per day, five 
on Saturdays. Overtime, to midnight, 
time and one-half; thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 


All engineers to be union members. 


Minimum straight time wage: Per 
month, steam shovel and dredgemen: 
engineers, $250; cranemen, $190; fire- 
men, $155. Per hour—cableway, sewer 
diggers, locomotive crane, orange peel, 
clam shell buckets, 90 cents; two drum 
hoist, pile drivers, 80 cents; ship hoists, 
concrete mixers, pumps, syphons and 
pulsometers, compressers, street rollers 
locomotives, steam and electric, narrow 
gauge dinkies, 75 cents; firemen and 
watchmen, 70 cents. es 


OrrawA BRANCH OF ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRIES, AND BRICKLAYERS’ 
Union No. 7 AND STONEMASONS’ UNION 
No. 14. Agreement in effect from July 
13, 1921, to April 30, 1922. 


Hours of labour, eight per day, four 
on Saturdays. 


Overtime until 10 p.m. Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 90 cents. 


An industrial Council to be established 
of five members from each party with an 
independent chairman to be chosen by 


both parties to adjust disputes. 


Ft Parties’ agree to adopt and enforce 
the National Apprentice System as 
adopted at the Joint Conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries 
in Ottawa on May 3, 1921. (To be re- 
vised by both parties to this agreement.) 
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Port ARTHUR, OnT.—MastEer PLuM- 
BERS AND STEAMFITTERS OF Fort WIL- 
LIAM AND Port ARTHUR, AND PLuUM- 
BERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS’ Unton No. 
378. Agreement to be in effect from 
June 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922. 


Minimum wage: Per hour—90 cents. 


Not more than one apprentice to each 
shop and one additional apprentice to 
every four men, up to twenty; appren- 
tices to serve five years. | 


Each steamfitter to be allowed not 
more than one helper; minimum wage 
of steamfitters’ helpers, 5814 cents per 
hour. 


_ Hours of labour: Eight per day, four 

on Saturdays. Overtime, time and one- 
half up to midnight; thereafter and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 


Only union men to be employed. 


In event of any trouble arising, an 
arbitration committee to be appointed 
of two masters and two journeymen, and 
one other agreed upon by them. 


No member of No. 378 to take work 
on his own account. 


Public Utilities | 


MONTREAL, QuE.—MontTREAL LIGHT, 
Heat anp PowrER CONSOLIDATED, AND 
THerr EmMpPLovees, Mempers or Locau 
Unton No. 16,571. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 21, 1921, to June 21, 
1922. . 


GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


(a) Mains and Services. 


Hours: Eight per day, forty-eight 
hours per week. Overtime, time and 
one-half. Sundays and holidays, double 
time, this not to apply to regular seven 
day workers. 


Wages: Per hour—fitters, 1st class, 
60 1-8 cents; 2nd class, 4334 cents; 
governor man, 60 1-8 cents; caulkers, 
4614 cents; syphon men, 4334 cents; 
helpers, 41 cents; labourers, 41 cents. 


Lay-offs to be governed by seniority 
and efficiency. Grievances to be pre- 
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sented to proper officer of the Company. 
If representation by a committee is 

desired, foreman to be notified and an | 
officer of the Company will meet com- 
mittee representing aggrieved parties. 


Agreement to apply only to employees — 
on permanent operations. 


(b) Fitting Department: 


General working conditions as above, 
for mains and services. 


Wages: Per hour—fitters, 60 1-8 cents; 
helpers, 41 cents; gas and electric meter 
installers, 4834 cents. Per month— 
trouble men, $110; clerks, $100. 


One week’s holidays with pay to 
monthly employees of not less thaft six 
months’ service, in lieu of overtime. 


- Men who have served an apprentice- 
ship of four years as improvers or 
helpers to be deemed competent as 
fitters. 


HOCHELAGA AND LASALLE GAS WORKS. 


Hours: Eight per day. Hours beyond 
regular working day to be paid for at 
overtime rates. Overtime not to apply 
to long days when night and day gangs 
shift, nor to unloading coal. ) 


Continuous operation of the gas 
works being necessary, overtime for 
Sundays and holidays will not be paid 
the seven day or shift workers. Over- 
time for non-shift workers, time and 
one-half. Holidays, double time. Se- 
niority and efficiency to govern in lay- 
offs. 

Grievance provisions as in Gas Dis- 
tribution Department above. 


Wages, Hochelaga Gas Works: coal 
gang: per month, no overtime—coal 
foremen, $164; per hour—cable way 
operators, 60 1-8 cents; sub-foremen, 
4914 cents; coal trippers operator, 521% 
cents; transporter operator, 60 1-8 cents; 
labourers, 35 cents. Yard gang: per 
hour, coke loader operator, 4334 cents, 
(or an agreed piece ‘rate); labourers, 
35 cents; watchmen, per full night, 
$3.28. Water gas men: per hour, gas 
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makers, 5814 cents; labourers, coaling, 
41 cents. Retort house men, per hour; 
machine men, 6114 cents; pipe jumpers, 
60 1-8 cents; stokers, poker men, mains 
and scurfers, 5814 cents; mains and 
scurfers’ helpers, 35 cents, sulphate men, 
45 cents; sulphate men’s helpers, 41 
cents. Maintenance: per hour, pipe 
fitters 5484—60 1-8 cents; pipe fitters’ 
helper, 41 cents; machinists, 70 cents, 
machinists’ apprentices and_ helpers, 
27 3-8—43%4 cents; handy men, 41— 
4934 cents; boiler men, 5434 cents. En- 
gineers, exhausters and boosters, 4914 
cents; blacksmiths, 60 1-8 cents to 70 
cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 4914 cents; 
pump men, 41 cents; electricians, first 
class, 70 cents; electricians and con- 
struction and maintenance men, 5434 
—65 5-8 cents. 


Wages, LaSalle Gas works: Per hour— 
engineers and booster men, 4914 cents; 
bricklayers, 60 1-8 cents; retort men, 
581% cents; coke bridge operator, cable 
splicer, 5484 cents; clam operator, 5434 
—60 1-8. cents; bridgemen, dumpers 
cable men, seal men, screen men, 5434 
cents; sulphate men, 45 cents; coke 
loader operator, 4334 cents (or an agreed 
piece rate); machinists (journeymen), 


70 cents; machinists’ apprentices and 
helpers, 27 3-8 cents to 4834 cents; 


handy men, 41—49}4 cents; blacksmiths 
60 1-8 —-70 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 
4914 ‘cents; pipefitters, 5434-60 1-8 
cents; pipefitters’ helpers, 41 cents; la- 
bourers, 35 cents; electricians, Ist class, 
70 cents; electricians, construction and 
maintenance, 54%4—65 5-8 cents; 
watchmen,! per full night, $33.28. 


Services 


MoosE Jaw, SASk.—CERTAIN Bar- 
BER FIRMS, AND JOURNEYMEN Bar- 
BERS’ Union No. 589. Agreement to be 
in effect from September 23, 1921, to 
September 23, 1922. 


Minimum wage: Per week—$20, with 
65 per cent of takings over and above 
$33 per week. 

Hours of work: 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 


for five days; until 10 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Certain holidays to be granted. Em- 
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ployee toj workf until 9; o’clock the day 
preceding ai holiday. 


Employee commencing work on a 
broken week or losing time in a week 
to be paid 60 per cent of all money 
taken by him. 


Only union men to be employed. 
Civic Employees 


Cauteary, ALTa.—CitTy CoMMISSsION- 
ERS AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION 
oF Civic EMPLOYEES AND AFFILIATED 
Unions. Agreements in effect for the 
year 1921. 


Preamble: City Commissioners at all 
times to receive a grievance committee. 
City not to discriminate against any of 
its employees because of their connection 
with trade organizations. 


44-hours per week; daily-men with 
two years’ continuous service, one week’s 
holidays with pay. 


Men working 48 hours per week and 
all monthly employees who have been 
in service one year, two weeks’ holi- 
days with pay. 


Promotion to be made from the staff 
provided applicants have the necessary 
qualifications, seniority and efficiency 
being considered. 


Overtime: first four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage: For able-bodied men 
in service of city, $110 per month; for 
able-bodied general labourers (except 
street cleaners), 60 cents per hour; for 


. street cleaners and men not able-bodied, 


50 cents per hour. 


Agreement with International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths’ Helpers.—Working 


hours, overtime and holidays as in 
preamble. Minimum wages as in force 
in 1920. 


Agreement with Calgary City Hall 
Staff Association.—Salaries as 1920 
schedule. Promotions, ho)idays, over- 
time as in preamble. 


Agreement with Calgary Cwic Em- 
ployees’ Association No. 387.—Wages: 
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Per hour—general labourers, 60 cents; 
skilled labourers, 65 cents; hydrant 
foremen, 68 cents. Monthly men to be 
paid as in 1920. 


Forty-eight - hours ,to constitute a 
week’s work when two or more shifts are 
in operation. One month’s work to con- 
sist of twenty-five and one-half days for 
running or revolving shifts. 


Overtime, holidays, ete., as in pre- 
amble. 

Ashmen to be promoted to assistant 
firemen. Engineer in charge may use 
services of an engine room apprentice 
as an assistant fireman. 


Agreement with International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers No. 348.— 
Hours of labour, eight per day; four on 
Saturdays. Shift work, eight hours per 
shift—16 hours rest between shifts— 
any time worked then to be overtime. 


Apprentices to serve four years— 
during last year to do same work as 
journeymen if required. 


One apprentice to every three journey- 
men; in case of inside wiremen and 
operators, one to one. 


Holidays as in preamble. 


Wage scale to remain in force as in 
1920, except where specifically adjusted. 


Agreement With Calgary Frre Fighters 
Federal Union No. 19.— Wages to be as 
in force in 1920. 


Men to be supplied with summer 
uniforms to be delivered not later than 
April 1, and winter uniforms not later 
than October 1. 


Each member to have 14 days’ 
vacation with pay after 12 months’ 
service. 


- Promotion as in preamble. 


In event of the City not inaugurating 
4 general civic pension scheme, a pension 
fund plan to be submitted for considera- 
tion of commissioners and council. 


Agreement with City Hospital EKm- 
ployees’ Association No. 8.—Salaries and 
wages as in force in 1920, except where 
specifically adjusted. 
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Two weeks’ holidays with pay for all 
employees with continuous service for 
one year or more. A day to be substitu- 
ted in case of work on a legal holiday. 


Orderlies to receive sufficient white 
uniforms. 


Hours: Per week—engineers, orderlies , 
second cook, kitchen help and maids, 48; 
plumber, painter, carpenter, floor polish- 
ers, washers, ironers, laundry help, 44 
hours. Others, 47 hours. 


Agreement with International Associa- 
tion of Machinists—Working hours, 
overtime, holidays, grievances as in 
preamble. 


Minimum wage-as in 1920. 


Agreement with International Brother - 
hood of Plumbers and Steamfitters.— 
Hours per first five days of week, eight ; 
Saturday, four. 


Overtime, first four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter, also Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage as in 1920. 


Agreement with Police Protective As- 
sociation.—Wage schedule to be same 
as 1920. 


In addition to uniforms supplied, 
patrol men to receive two pairs of boots 
each year, or an allowance aot to exceed 
$20, also overcoats, mitts and electric 
torches. Other than patrol men to be 
allowed suitable clothing or granted an 
allowance in lieu of same. 


Hours of work for uniform depart- 
ment and patrol drivers, eight per day, 
six days per week. | 


Seniority and efficiency to govern in 
all promotions. 


Not less than fourteen days’ annual 
leave with pay. 


Any member leaving the service of 
his own accord not to be appointed to 
any rank higher than that of first class 
constable in event of rejoining. 


Agreement uith I nternational Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers. 
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All help to be employed by month. « 
Rate of pay to be same asin 1920. Over- 
time, promotions and holidays as in 
preamble. 


No reduction of pay for inclement 
weather. . 


Agreement between Calgary Street Ratl- 
way Department and Federation of Civic 
Employees.—A minimum of four lectures 
a year to be guaranteed to employees, 
$1 per lecture being paid for attendance 
at same. | 


One hour extra pay allowed for time 
worked on Sundays except when called 
out on seventh day when regular over- 
time rate will be paid. Five cents per 
hour extra to motormen training stu- 
dents. 


Hours of labour: 48 hours per week; 
five and one-half for first five hours, 
thereafter, double time. No more than 
six hours’ overtime for a man each week 
except during epidemics or during fair 
week. Spare men guaranteed 150 hours 
per month. 


City to pay full cost of stipulated 
clothing for all men in service one year, 
and half cost for men in first year. 


No discrimination against union mem- 


Chief inspector to have right to dis- 
cipline employees for all misdemeanours. 
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In serious cases employee to be given a 
hearing by superintendent. Employee 
if suspended or discharged to have right 
to have case investigated by committee 
of the union, who shall appeal to super- 
intendent; if decision is not satisfactory, 
further appeal may be made to commis- 
sioners, and grievance committee may 
then appeal for a conciliation board. 


Wages: Per hour—conductors. and — 
motormen, first six months, 57 cents; 
second six months, 62 cents; thereafter, 
6744 cents. Motor-conductors, 5 cents 
per hour above this scale. This scale 
to apply to new men coming into the 
service after January 1, 1920; previous 
employees to- receive maximum wage. 


Wages: Per month—trackmen, re- 
pairmen, etc.: Shop foreman, $190; 
day foreman, $185; night foreman, $180, 
these three to work six days a week, 
eight hours per day, including legal 
holidays; overtime only when specially 
called out by the superintendent. 


Per hour: Foremen carpenters, black- 
smiths, 95 cents; carpenters, 90 cents; 
armature winders, 871% cents; motor and 
controller men, 8214 to 871% cents; 
air brake and wheel lathe operators, 
8714 cents; foremen painters, 85 cents; 
painters, 75 cents; cleaners, washers and 
yardmen, 60 cents; motor mechanics and 
cash box repairers, 721% cents; brake and 
truckmen, 65 to 72% cents. 








RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
& 


THE following is a statement by indus- 

trial groups of the more important 
changes in wages reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the month of 
September. — 

IRon AND STEEL Propucts. — Peter- 
borough, Ont. One firm cut wages of em- 
ployees 10 per cent on October 1. The 
men (one-third of the normal staff) are 
working only 4 days per week. Kings- 
ton, Ont. Wages per hour of employees 
im a shipbuilding plant were reduced as 
follows and hours per week increased 


from 50 to 55 on August 3. Mechanics 
(18) from 60 cents to 55 cents; holders- 
on, from 4614 cents to 45 cents; heaters 
and reamers from 38 cents to 35 cents; 
drillers from 42 cents to 3714 cents; 
helpers (60), from 36 to 321% cents. 
Guelph, Ont. Wages of 44 stove plate 
moulders were reduced 8 per cent on 
September 19. Wages of 28 iron mould- 
ers were reduced 20 to 22 per cent on 
September 12. London, Ont. Wages per 
hour of workers on tin and enamel wares 
were reduced as follows on July 21: 
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Sheet metal and tin workers, 205 men, 
29 women, from 50 to 45 cents; enamel- 
lers, 90 men, 17 women, from 45 to 40 
cents; 28 men on machines, from 75 to 
65 cents; 13 galvanizers and retinners, 
from 45 to 40 cents; labourers (105), 
from 40 to 35 cents. Wages per hour of 
foundry workers of the same firm were 
reduced as follows: Moulders (1382), 
from 6714 to 65 cents; mounters (145), 
from 55 to 50 cents; sheet metal workers 
(27), from 55 to 50 cents; labourers 
(95), from 42 to 38 cents. Wages of 
moulders on piece work were cut 19 
per cent, and wages of other piece 
workers cut 10 per cent. Hours per week 
remain 50. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Wages of steel workers (staff reduced 
September 1) working half time, re- 
duced 10 per cent September 1. Calgary, 
Alta. Union wages per hour of machin- 
ists were reduced October 7 as follows, 
hours remaining 44: Machinists, from 
85 to 77 cents; specialists from 70 to 
63 eents; rough drillers and helpers 
from 60 cents to 54 cents; apprentices, 
from 30-70 cents to 27-63 cents. 


Putp AND PapER MANUFACTURING. — 
Merritton, Ont. Wages per hour of em- 
ployees in a pulp mill were reduced on 
August 16 as follows: Machinists, mill- 
wrights, from 82 to 70 cents; pipefitters, 
from 85 to 70 cents; oilers, from 62 to 
60 cents; chipper men, from 62 to 52 
cents; cooks in digester and acid plants, 
and acid makers, from 80 to 70 cents; 
cooks’ helpers, from 62 to 52 cents; yard 
labourers, from 60 to 48 cents; screen 
men, from 60 to 50 cents; liquor men, 
from 80 to 70 cents; calender runners, 
from 75 to 70 cents; labourers on tour 
work, from 60 to 50 cents; labourers on 
day work, from 60 to 48 cents; finishers, 


from 70 to 60 cents; experienced coun- 
ters, from 40 to 34 cents; learners, first 
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38 months, and sealers, from 35 to 29 
cents; engimeers, from 80 to 70 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING.—Pe- 
terborough, Ont. Wages of 1,000 piece 
workers on electrical supplies manufact- 
uring reduced 10 per cent on Septem- 
ber 16. 


Minine.—Anyox, B.C. Wages per day 
in one firm were reduced as follows on 
September 1, the reduction being effect- 
ive after being voted on by secret ballot: 
Copper melting motormen, from $4.75 
to $3.85; feeders and furnace men, from 
$5.25 to $4.25; erane chasers, from 
$4.50 to $3.70; labourers, from $4.00 to 
$3.40. Coke ovens: Heaters, from $5 to 
$4; pushermen, from $5.25 to $4.25; 
doormen, from $4.50 to $3.70; reverse 
men, from $3.75 to $3.15; chutemen, 
from $4.00 to $3.40. Copper mining: 
Miners (53), from $5 to $4; muckers 
(46), from $4.50 to $3.70; carpenters, 
blacksmiths and mechanics, from $5.75 
to $4.75. 


Buitping Trapves. — Kitchener, Ont. 
Wages per hour of bricklayers were 
reduced on July 15 from $1.00 (8 hours) 
to 90 cents (9 hours). Port Arthur, Ont. 
Union wages of plumbers were reduced 
by agreement in June, 1921, from $1.00: 
to 90 cents, hours remaining 44. Ottawa, 
Ont. Union wages per hour of brick- 
layers, which were $1.00 in 1920, were 
settled at 90 cents on July 13, hours re- 
maining 44. 


TRANSPORTATION. — Sherbrooke, Que. 
Wages per hour of trackmen (10) were 
reduced on August 16 from 30 cents to 
25 cents. : 


AMUSEMENTS. — Winnipeg, Man. 
Wages of theatrical stage employees were 
reduced on September 3, $5.00 per 
week, 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1921 





in the past two months, there was” 


S 
A little change in the level of prices, 
either retail or wholesale, the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices showing a slight 
decrease for September and the retail 
prices food budget showing a slight in- 
erease, both due chiefly to seasonal 
changes in prices of farm products. In 
wholesale prices grain, live stock, meats, 
butter and cheese were down, while in 
retail prices potatoes, eggs and_ butter 
were up. 

In retail prices, the average cost of a 
list of 29 staple foods in sixty cities was 
$11.82 as compared with $11.44 in 
August, $15.95 in September, 1920, 
$14.33 in September, 1919, $13.31 in 
September, 1918, $11.15 in September, 
1917, $8.96 in September, 1916, $7.74 
in September, 1915, and $7.83 in Septem- 
ber, 1914. The chief increase for the 
month was in potatoes, the prices for 
the new crop being high as compared 
with old stock at the beginning of 
August, but about the same as for the 
new crop a year ago. There were also 
increases in lard, eggs, butter, cheese, and 
in sugar. Bituminous coal and wood 
averaged slightly lower but anthracite 
coal was slightly higher. 


The Departmental index number of 
‘wholesale prices was slightly down, 
standing at 232.7 for September as com- 
pared with 236.4 for August, 326.6 for 
September, 1920, 301.5 for September, 
1919, 285.3 for September, 1918, 246.1 
for September, 1917, 183.4 for Septem- 
ber, 1916, 150.3 for September, 1915, 
and 141.3 for September, 1914. The 
decrease for the month was chiefly in 
livestock and meats, but there were 
slight decreases in grains and fodder. In 
dairy products butter and cheese were 
lower but eggs and milk were upward. 
In Fruits and Vegetables, Miscellaneous 
Foods, Hides, Leathers, Boots, and Shoes, 
Building Materials, and Chemicals there 
were slight decreases. Raw cotton, lead, 
and silver, and raw furs were higher. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
September of over one hundred staple 


foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 


oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort, has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
etc. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to~ 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LaBourR GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers - 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
Goal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GazeTTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list.of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 

The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
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is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOoUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
eluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated an a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first, published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost. of the 
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items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to. 1913. 


Retail Prices 


In meats, prices for beef were lower 
throughout the Dominion in all lines, 
sirloin steak averaging 114¢. lower, round 
steak 2c., rib roast 114c., shoulder roast 
1e., and stewing beef 34c. lower. Veal 
was lower in nearly all the provinces. 
Mutton averaged nearly 2c. per pound 
lower. In pork there were slight in- 
creases in some of the cities. Prices of 
fish showed little change. Canned salmon 
averaged lower. Lard continued to re- 
cover from the low prices in July. In 
egos there were general advances aver- 
aging 3c. per dozen. Milk was lower 
at New Glasgow, Sherbrooke and Bran- 
don but advanced at Ottawa and Hull. 
In butter there was a general advance 
averaging 2c. per pound. Cheese aver- 
aged loc. per pound higher. Bread was 
lower at Niagara Falls and St. Cathar- 
ines. Flour was slightly lower. Rolled 
oats averaged slightly higher, but 
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7 RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1921 
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Bee Seeks Oe | cee aes (ee plage as | 3 
STN | 60 o >. hy be TS by q 
Sas icee| xs we: | pao eee See ee a Gap 
2 3 S A A ‘S 5 a B 
; cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average....| 46.3 44.3 13.2 39. 41.4 47.8 29.3 8.1 20.0 
Nova Scotia (Average)....| 48.8 46.9 13.4 43.3 42.4 51.5 32.0 8.9 19.1 
H#-Svdneyievs mcctee oes 50.7 50 SMO os eee fe STD 54.3 36.2 9.3 20.4 
2-New Glasgow..........- 44.7 44 12 eee ee 41.2 AD Bee oat 9.3 19.6 
SaAMHEPSts Hoes Wests bie | 48.2 46 12 45 47.5 51.6 25 9.3 18 
4—Halitax ccatence ete ee plat 47.5 14 rs Pe | 49.5 31.8 8 18.4 
BR LTUPOW, <0. ter e's bike AT Call estar 12 40 43.4 52.1 35 8.7 19.1 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown..} 36.3 33 10-12 36 37 ADE 2 alla. Cees! 9.3 20 
New Brunswick (Average)| 46.5 46.6 13.0 38.2 43.0 48.3 29.4 9.2 19.5 
4—Moncton:.......5..0600 47.7 47.5 131 Woe. tee. 44.3 AS ANE ere abe ie ne Be ae 8.7 19.3 
S2St John. 2 wise eee eee 5370 46.3 14 45 46.1 49.8 27.6 9.3 20 
9-Fredericton............. 48.2 46 14 40 46.6 49.8 30.6 9.3 19.2 
10-Bathutst osc @ocse oe oe 36.6% coe. ee 10 SPs 30 45 30 9.3 19.3 
Quebec (Average)........ 47.5 43.7 ted 40.3 40.9 45.3 29.5 7.2 20.2 
1 Quebece ee oat bos eatots 49.3 44.2 ‘12-14 33 38.7 44.8 21.3 8.5 19.7 
12-Three Rivers............ 51:3 44 3 12 rk |p ae a 44.4 28.7 te 22 
13-Sherbrooke...:......... 45.5 40 ag .3 40 41.2 48.9 28.7 8.3 19.3 
MA Sorelectcaicy. ure os tvesttiene ASS a Wiehe st ee 12 nk ler Gneee ll Mee eters 44 20 6 20 
15-St.cbyacinthe w:,..% 6: oe A (eet rere 2 Yea ene es | Sine pani), Gees 25 ‘avd 19.2 - 
16-St-Jolin’s... 6 see 3s a4 47.6 42.5 1 WE” Seal | Re, hea |: SR ee 46.6 32.5 as 19 
17-Thetford Mines......... 45 45 15 AQ Se et no 45 35 We3 92.5 
18—Montreal............ ~..| 49.6 44.8 ES 43.8 42.8 45 Fie 6.7-7.3| 20.9 
19=Hull.. 2. isco eo herd 3 45.7 45.3 12; ALS focal att 58 45.9 27 6.7 18.9 
Ontario (Average)........ 45.8 45.6 12.8 41.6 43.5 46.8 27.0 7.6 19.9 
20 Ottawa 2. sciceccie <i > ctere's 48.5 42.9 12 38.2 40 47.2 26.7 10583 20.3 
21—Brockville..t <ec.s a set se AS all tee ea 9 AQIS |ea. eae ees 47.7 25.9 esa 19.7 
22—Kangston')..2 eevee «te ove 41.1 40 10 33 42.5 47.7 26.8 6.7 18.4 
23=—Belleville. tm jcc sak. oh ae 38.6 35 AU Gl [re ppice sai oom Ooh cated 46.8 25 5.9 19.3 
24-Peterborough..........- AL 4G se See 1B Deval este Ee 44 47.1 Uk 8 20.6 
25=Orilha cave baaee es eee AQ Sane. ee) al13.3 40 43.7 46.6 25.8 (lc 2122 
AG= TOLONtOs nace soos eis haw ae sy 47.1 a13.3 39.3 44.4 48.3 27.3 6.7 19.7 
27-Niagara Falls........... 51.6 49 A eae cares 45 50 25.1 1h 19.6 
28-St. Catharines........... 48.4 48 [4 aoe Ane 45 45.7 26.2 8 17.8 
20-Hamiltony.. cites os eas oi 49.5 48.5 14 45 45.8 46.9 25.6 6.7 19.9 
SO=DrantlOras: «cesses ae ae AS 36 gill aise ae 12 44 43.8 45.5 24.3 8 19 
SieaGalt hie ca. fe caae shicntah 25 BB BER eh ae ai2.5 40 42.3 45.1 25.7 8 19.5: 
S2—Guelphy cco eiestiecs ee eee AD AA Wal a een ae O12: Dime ek ee 41.6 44.6 30.7 8 20.3 
33—Kitchener.. 56 6c 30 os 43.4 43 al2.5 42 44.3 45.6 Dees 8 20.6 
84—Woodstock..........2.. AA: ah ei als TOs Cee 39.2 45.1 26.6 8 20 
SOT OLTALLORC sacs stele neler ate 43.3 40 a11.8 40 41 45 8155 8 OH is: 
BiG= LONGO sits oiitacncmieteaten 46.2 44 11 45 43 46.3 26.2 8 19.9 
Si st bOmMmas. ©. seic's ewe AN) pak. ee acteeae a11.5 45 46 A738 Nest 8 19.4 
S8-Chathamsc 2. cneee etic SUAS Bel tee 16 42.8 44.1 47.1 26.1 8 20.2 
89-Windsor.........e2ee0. 47.4 47 16-20 46.5 47 48.8 29.7 8 19.5 
40-Owen Sound............ 30 8 ily tee 12 43 43 43.4 25.4 7.3 18.7 
Ai—Cobalt®. !..kenie owned 57.1 46.5 VT Peas Sic tee cheers comes 48.3 28.4 7.4 21.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie......... doe2 50.4 14 43.3 45 46 28.2 7.3 20.5 
A8=Port ATthut.sccuis eee e are 56.5 14.3 AO | ers ere 50 25 8.3 20 
44-Fort William............ 55.9 48.3 Le Bs ees te eee ene 48.5 28.3 8.3 19.3 
Manitoba (Average)...... 40.9 $7.7 12.5 3820. late 49.0 31.6 8.4 21.5 
AB =Winnipes o.ccie sereace ce 45.3 89.3 13 Ye A a Sars 48.8 31.) 8 21.6 
AG=Brandon:. <2. cwke ssc ees 36.5 36 12 BYE 40 49.1 31.6 8.8 21.4 
Saskatchewan (Average).| 38.4 36.7 15.1 33.7 34.7 43.3 35.0 8.2 19.6 
47-Regina.........: Pelee ake 39.1 38.3 Aah il eter sian 34.2 43.2 35 8 18.7 
48-Prince Albert........... Sue ctr Se ore, 12E5 eee 34.3 45 40 8 20 
49-Saskatoon..........eee. 39.5 35 17 35 35.6 44.6 35 Og nee 
50-Moose Jaw...........-- OLED Shc wee 16 O240i | eee nee 40.2 30 6.8 20 
Alberta (Average)........ 44.5 41.7 13.3 31.3 34.1 45.1 29.2 7.9 20.9 
51-Medicine Hat........... AO Feta eae nb 15 30 S17 46.2 25 «3 23.5 
§2=Bdmonton. 2:6. ...'s-eere 44.6 37.0 GUA FS. ace By i 44.8 33.3 8 20 
63—-Calgary.. 4o. Sec sn es 47.1 42.5 TBS "Fe Baga ake 35 44.3 28.6 8.4 20.5 
54—Lethbridge.............. 46.1 45 14 32.5 32.5 45 30 8 19.5 
_— | | _  — | | | | ee 
British ColumbiaAverage| 53.9 46.8 15.7 39.1 42.1 51.4 32.8 9.5 20.3 
B5—Mermlesesn casa csces see 58.3 50 20 37.5 40 48.1 36.9 10 18 
a HG= NEON soiree oaloictanclce OO bial rar see ae ALD ee Ce AQ Re oats bes 37.6 10 22 
Bi— Ural pes aes coher ne 56.7 47.5 15 SDLP eee as cee 46.7 35 9.3 16.5 
58-New Westminster....... 43.7 30 11.1 5 tila fe ai 50.6 25 8.9 20 
59-Vancouver.............. 52.2 Gite TIAL Sato ok 46.2 49.7 31.1 7.4 16.9 
60—Victoria f06 oo. oo Sie AS) Zi le Bees a12.5 AOS me oe crest tee 63.1 29.7 8.9 24.3 
61-Nanaimo............... UCU | BeeAtee VOSS Sule hee te linea se 51.8 Beat 8.9 25 
62-Prince Rupert......... il 162 co) 55 20 2 Wawa ta al REN a 50 30 12.5 20 
a a a a a a a 


aPrice per single quart higher. 
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FLour ; Ps . Rice CANNED VEGETABLES 
: ve: = 
2 BT: _ . fet = a d 
35 | 28 3 a 5 5 ! ae Xa s g 
8, =e) ms 3 sate oo 2 ; cohen _ aA es 
$ ° aor wa =" a S Te’ Dw S s ay 
oe ae eee = re ae =f o e S re HS. @ oe e 
FS | Pas| © $ Ss gs is s aa 88 $8 a 
a Ie aa its A 3 o. G Z 53 ao Z ee 
oa | S28) 3 Bodie es 8 ge ltae 4.28). oe d 
BS 18 Ce ss beS Or Clea le a | a S 
centa cents cents cents cents cents ents cents cents cents cents cents 
6.7 6.4 6.2 6.8 10.9 9.5 12. 18 18.8 18.0 
7.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 9.0 10.5 11.3 11.0 15.4 20.5 19.9 19.4 
7.4 7.4 7 6.2 8.7 10 Ee Ghalkee outta: 13.6 22 21 20 1 
7.1 6.5 §.3 6 8.3 TOts oh oar lOe Sa sess se 11.5 14.5 21 20.3 20 2 
6.9 _ 6.9 6 6 9 {Dikrt cee Orca liavea este PN. gore ee 19 19.7 19.7 19.7 3 
6.9 6.5 G27 1h pe 10 9.5 10 10 15.3 19.4 19 18.8 4 
7.2 6.7 6 5.8 9 TBS ee Yigt ad erate IBlesetnoreoe 11.4 14.4 20.4 19.4 18.6 5 
6.5 6.3 5.9 6.5 7.6 10 10 12 14.6 19.3 18.5 18.6 6 
6.8 6.7 6.6 7.0 9.7 10.7 12.5 10.8 16.0 19.9 19.3 19.9 
6.9 6.7 7.2 8.3 9.5 V2 eeeltow on lere store ona 12 16.2 20.5 20 20 7 
6.8 6.7 6.4 6.6 10.2 icin ame LOE Bir irate ens. custo 8.7 16.1 19.4 18.9 18.1 8 
6.9 6.7 6.3 6.1 11.6 11.6 15 TEA 14.2 19.7 19.7 18.7 9 
6450 |. ee. 6.5 il U3 10 LO Pease ees: Vid 20 18.6 19 10 
6.8 6.5 7.1 7.8 9.9 8.5 10.1 8.9 14.1 16.7 18.9 15.8 
7.3 6 6 8 9 7.6 9.5 8.4 12.9 Vi 18.2 17-6: -\98 
6.8 6.7 6.7 8 11 8.7 15.4 17.6 20.5 18.4 j12 
6.5 6.4 6.9 7.8 10.7 PM 10.8 9.5 13.5 alive 19.1 16.1 {13 
6.7 6.5 8 10 10 OFM ETCS, Leek re tok cre ek ee 175 15 19.3 15 14 
6232 eens. 8 Gycl a: takers 8.1 Sud 12 14.2 VEL 20.4 17.5 {15 
On8" fare. 9 9 10 10 15 15.7 16 19 16 LOe 
6.8 6.3 6.5 6.5 8.5 8.7 10.7 10 were Lies 19.7 19-2117 
6.8 6.7 6.5 8.3 10 8.7 10 8.9 12.9 17.2 17.9 16.1. |18 
6.8 6.7 6.6 6.7 9.6 8 7.2 7.4 12.8 16.3 Ded 16 19 
6.7 6.3 5.8 6.5 10.2 9.5 11.8 92 12.0 17.3 17.3 16.4 
7.2 6.9 6.5 Wot 10.2 10 10.9 9.3 10.6 16.5 16.4 15.7 |20 
6.1 5.8 5.6 6.2 9.5 8.2 12.5 10 10.5 16.8 17.2 16.6 |21 
§.6 6.3 5.2 5.2 10.9 8.5 13 9 11.9 14.9 17.4 14.6 |22 
nO Wesekene « 5 5.5 9.6 LOMAY LOS SE laces. 12.5 12:5 15.7 U7) 15.7 1238 
6.6 6.5 4.9 6 LORS Meetees ae 13 8 10 17 16.3 15.8 |24 
6.5 Bad 5 5 11.6 9.5 12.5 Sel 11 17.8 17.5 17 25 
6.7 6.6 5.5 6.1 9.8 Lol 10.4 9.4 11.1 17 17.2 16.1 |26 
7.9 7.4 6 8.7 9.6 10 11.8 10 12.3 18.3 18.6 18 22 
7.4 13 6.2 7.4 10.5 10 14.1 10 13.1 18.7 18 15.8 |28 
6.8 6.7 5.4 6.5 9.2 8.2 10.5 8.7 10.6 16.8 17.2 16.1 |29 
7 6.9 5.6 5.9 11.4 10.7 1 7.5 12 17.8 17 16.5. |30 
6.3 5.4 6.1 5 9.3 9 10.9 8 11 17.6 18.2 fa iio! 
6.3 6.3 6 8.2 11.6 11.2 13.8 7 Tie 15.7 ZAG. 1 15.2 132 
6.3 5.4 6.2 6 9.7 9.2 11.4 9.8 10 18.2 18 17.8 {33 
Feet 5.5 5.3 Tb 11.2 8.3 12.5 8.3 13.3 14.5 14.5 14.1 |34 
Ano Bedome 5.8 6.5 TERS 8.5 9.5 12.5 10 12.5 17.5 17.5 16.6 {35 
6.7 6.3 6 6.9 9.9 9 10.9 8.6 11 15.8 16.4 15.6 |36 
6.3 6 4.9 5.5 10.9 10.8 13 125 js 18 17.3 16.6 |37 
7 5.8 5.6 6.1 9.6 10 12.1 9.8 1253 17.5 17.5 15.5 |38 
6.3 5.9 5.5 8.5 10.7 12 Ns | ee ore i 15 18.2 18.3 17 39 
Osonalereitans 2572 5 7.6 6 Hh tar IMA One ee 11.6 16 16.3 15 |40 
vs 6.7 7.8 Tid 13.1 1225 10 8.5 15.5 18.7 18.9 18.4 |41 
Bedsits es 6.5 6.5 11 10 10.4 8.3 13.4 18.5 17.1 16.5 |42 
(ia! 6.7 7 ut 10.9 Sr Serle lO! 2b leew sree 9 13.7 20 20 19.2 |43 
6.5 6.3 5.5 5.2 Qe al eee oe LORD al ea sae: tend 17.9 17.6 16.3 |44 
626° I). eee 5.4 5.4 9.9 10.0 11.9 8.6 11.9 20.4 19.9 19.4 
6.5 6.1 5.3 5.7 9.7 10 th3 Srl 11.6 20.2 19.1 18.6 |4 
CALE allseesior bens 5.4 5.1 10.1 10 12.5 9.1 12/4 20.5 20.6 20.1 46 
6.5 6.2 7.0 6.4 10.7 9.8 10.4 7.8 13.1 21.1 20.7 20.2 
6.3 6.3 6.1 6.5 9.7 8 10.1 8 12.4 19.8 19.2 19.2 |47 
6.3 6.1 8.3 5 TONG: Ai cepetniccie ie RO UNU leew we Rle 8.2 1225 23 21.2 22 48 
6.5 6.5 6.5 vier 10.1 12.5 1-2 8.8 14 ON a4 he 91.2 |49 
6.7 5.9 7 6.5 12:9 9 10 6.2 13.5 20 20 18.3 |50 
Gide los. aes 5.9 6.3 10.0 9.1 16.3 8.8 10.7 21.0 29.4 20.2 
Ge4* lees. 5.5 6.6 11 10 10.6 10 11.6 20.4 ote? 20.6 |51 
6.3 6.1 i 5.9 ROS Gite te acre ores 10 1 10 21.4 20.6 91.1 |52 
Gide” le Nes ees 5.4 6.4 8.3 8.2 10.5 9 11 Hpends 20.3 19.7. |53 
Oe add | Pee or ie 5.6 6.4 TOW Cait Seen sees 8 10 19.8 19.6 19.2 |54 
6.6 6.4 6.4 7.8 10.2 8 9.9 7.9 10.9 19.9 20.1 20.5 
GAS" is teks eee 7 9 1255 8 12. 53= 12.5 10 20 20 55 
ae SiRekecahoeate sts 6 9 OM ie Ulbtace dtees sess 2 OPM Mak rcts cd os NB jays 20 Oh 29 «7a. 100 
olive Bhikss:cieamtete aterse 4.8 5.5 U1) Bh ee De Rede eeciosee SEE eece aoe 10 20 20 20 on 
paeeitine sieooaes « 6 8 ell ert rear Re ore 9 6 8.7 20 20 20 58 
6.6 6.5 6 fi 9.6 8 9.5 6.2 9.1 20 19.9 19.4 |59 
6.4 6.3 6 8 9.7 10 8.2 7 8.4 PAR} 18.5 19.8 |60 
Gas ltvetdca es i! Wat! TORY We. haere OF Sige adorns tea 10.2 19.2 20 Oe tee (OX 
GOs boone nests 8 8 TOP Sess ose SMO eb We. Slates a elit 10 20 20 20 §2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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5 2 PorTaTors APPLES sa 
3 zz > ey ae Zo 
S.8 e 5 2 & | & S| g so 
~ a) @ 9 Sy S 75 | es 38 
Locauity Pa 3 ae co ia oa ree 25 oad 
7 Ps 3 wd Soi ) 345 3, a3 
ae ea ee te Se eee gee Srey 1h Ot Mine 
ga 55 = Bs mts “id ne aN ‘a 
3 3 4 ti fot 0 ° S95 Pa ‘3m 
Bok eS oes cee ea eal 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion Average... ........ 8.6 7 2 . 50.5 38.2 31.4 20.7 18. 21.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... $.0 8.1 2.244 | 45.8 32.5 29.2 19.2 17.7 32.7 
PSV ANee a Os doen ng ee ae. ee 9.8 8.2 3.50 Gon ie L\> eae 33 20.6 18 BH 
2-New-Glasgow (a)................ 8.8 8.2 2.17 46.2 35 3250 19.2 19.4 34.1 
BA betat, «S Ghctha bsia dy oc. dee 10 9 1.90 BE) sms hays eee 
MSTA, Bec nae. ae Seo ck oe 8.6 vi) 1.80 3on4 
“age ty CRON SU eS 1 pd ER ed 8 Theo 1.85 Stak 
6-P.E.I—Charlottetown........... 7.4 Se ee | Mamet te 33 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 8.9 8.4 2.048 44.7 
Co MenetOne. 2. Ne acca By whe 10.4 9.6 2920 Boe tls ares 
Se Ae ae a Sa OO a 8.1 G2, 2.61 53.6 
a Fredemcton. «0. si: pets oe 8.5 8.3 2.08 47.1 
EO-Bathurst, ).000 5 cys. ves cect 8.7 8.6 | a1.25 75M | Neate ee es kp 
Quebec (Average)................ 8.8 7.4 2.261 43.9 
RIC USDOO Ui ve, en Sees 9.7 7.4 1.48 31.1 
Beat lites Rivers. bf 6. bak 8.6 122 2.20 44 
Pe-oherhtooke. (3h! 4. eke oe. 8.9 8.9 3.00 56.4 
RecSerep cs. ek ec. ee Boe 9.3 8 L. SY IBA tA eee OA Oe 
forSty Hyacinthe -! x...) A bce 7.9 5 2. BED OU Pateee 
16-St. John’s....... Bis create es Sas ties 8.5 The! 2: 42.5 
17-Thetford Mines...........0-..... 8 8 2. 45 
fo -Moutreals. aha, mt Bee: ane 8.8 6.5 Ay 44.7 
PI ois ee ek ee. Pe 9.3 aE 2. 49.2 
Ontario(Average)...............5. 8.3 7.8 3. 61.9 
MOSOt tae ek Me eo pei eer Sal (ga 2. 53.4 9. 
21eBrockville.. 8.025, 3.52; bas ck. 9.6 7.2 oan 65 : 
2o> Kingston. 6 oe 4, 0. icy nnbee cede: 8.3 7 3.37 64.6 é 
aa belleville sels. nk beh ih 9 8.1 Bh TOM SE SAG atthe cee 8 
25 Peterborough. 6.0), iy ook. wide c 9.3 8.6 3.08 62.5 16.5 9. 
BOSOM ia cs eta Loot NBs ah id 6.7 2.86 DS58, SH S20 MAT ae ah oe cee ne 18.2 32. 
Seed ORONLOL. eae ey Lp tn. 8.6 6.6 2.98 65.4 17.8 30. 
ac Niagara Valld.),. 3. oi... ds. 10.8 9.5 4.00 422 19.7 3 
28-St. Catharines.................. 9.4 8.8 3.40 COTA FAO TI AS Ore ae eae 21.6 32 
aechamilton seats), a Gaeoen. . 8.6 as 3.00 68 20.9 
JO Btan Odi at, ood eee tee 6.9 5.9 ole 66 19 8 
BEeGAl tii was, ke Ue a 8.2 8 3.70 66.6 18.3 3 
Sereielpi nto Net. os BiB oe 7.6 Sea ainges y Ape W0.B4y SAGs) Sy Wee a 17.6 
33—Kitehener. 2.2.03. .<25.5sen06. 7.8 6.3 Seco 6 16.5 
SE Wrodstoek. oo. de Fo on cbc 3 9 9.5 3.00 62.5 15 
Sopvirab OFd Sees Le Uk mes 9.1 9.4 3.50 (ae) VSO) OMe ae ee ! 
OU SbmnGOT | iF ose es Oe oY 8.7 8.5 3.00 COSTaa BUNiral seo aucr Caled 
BPety CHOMAB. O.. Ueki eee 8.8 8.3 3.13 AE eo es i Ws lien a le i ae Oe 
se-cnatvam ss. oes eet ae keg 8 5.5 3.36 63.8 
MOSM ROSOR Soh oo oo. Ree eee 10 3. : 
40-Owen' Sound. .......5../2....%. 8 00 eH. on RRR eS 1 omg ee el 2 ie) eae 
CoE Ors CN CA ie Fy aE 9.5 : 
42-SaultSte. Marie................. 9.5 
SocPortarthur 228. bcc, ad 10000) Ye 8B) FB Go| Sane ah eae 
Ase Mort Wiliam.) vss. Ae aie els 9.3 
Manitoba (Average)............ 2 ee ee en a eee 1 
MIENVTARIDOD Se soos tes Tie ke. Es ODS AS Di 7 he OO: Ro sme cee eagee ate ye Meee 4 
EG-Dindon: © ool. ss ck ds ooh ae bas B..2) FG Deal peat tel RECUR eee debe sith 
Saskatchewan (Average).......... 86.071) 7.9. Pe B0S S208 te Oo ee 20.5 
a Regina cee ea yu sth ee oa a Pan RL lime Were ae SY Se Ghe | ny eae 50 16.5 
45-PrincesAlbert.icr. ose see OG 0400) bebo kh GR | 02 Bis eat ane es DASE 
SOSCARKAEOON NG fo 's'Sv owt doe hohe dete SOM en 7 Qe AG he LOT Ut ig QTE han S Guana eae 18.7 
oU=Moose Jawleoocs ced. fon ful ee Ok lew po! Degthe We ea ae | Sans eg ea an ME 25 
Alberta (Average)............000.- 8.1 5.9 1.968)" $6.4 405 8.25..5;. Ree 21.0 
$1—Medicine Hat)...... 05.5 vei. woe. 8.8 5.8 PTAUEG SMM ae ies | tae Ream a 20.8 
S2—Udmonton wee oe See oie death 6.3 a1.50 C20 TB hain prea olt aaes ee 20 
BS-Calvarvan te. een ere eae, 9 5.6 QT Na ome (ABOU Up nee oe ee 1a ORE 19.7 
o4-Lethbridges sf eis scot ea lee Move ond PPAEM OG Baer aati rl PS ane See) rte nen 2353 
British Columbia (Average). ... 7.5 5.9 ASTD Rae TG Mina, A a 22.8 
Boa ernie win. Gar etles asec eat oe 8.2 8 2.92 75 70 22.5 
BE-Nelsone 2 eet hak ener aan 9.1 6.7 Oe ACHE A Mego 9 tices OwNealteesme Se Bite 30 
PSG OU arth Se 3 Ue es Ce AS ee 8.1 7 Be DOME RAC... Mheek case inet ey oe meee 22:15 
58-New Westminster............... 6.7 4.2 1 ie: 4h Nee BE ee tact I ge] |e 2 a 22.5 
SOV ANCOUVER* 2.) veils lee Kom: ae 6.8 4.6 NG? ae leaden 8 1 Sa PARTS 
OO-Victoriagn.s ceo dco c see Lp 4.9 1.91 BOO Aes eel eee eee 2256 
GleNanatmoecnose as. dose ee 8.1 Bint POOR SS Rib aaeeetie ee 20.8 
62—Prince Rupert:o3 s../9.. sees 6 6 PUES SIDS AS Ses RIOR on 8 ABE 8 co 20 PF OLes ke ool been ne 






a Old potatoes. 
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Jam CaNNED Fruits a 
o mh 
2 os B - a a ri 
Aeges ove & 8 oe | aaa 
3 of OS | og = S A a 
Ps Dd a a a Sd Ey 
Roa itees |e ee as é 
he ty r= nd ha 4 
22 | 2) 338 | s8 | & HS | £8 
mM la Ay fam a ees Oo 
t $ cents { cents cents. | cents $ 
: 1.058 37.6 36.2 23.8 1.010 60.4 
1.662 35.6 37.1 23.5 99.3 78.9 
14 Bil set Si 29.5 TOO Re ees hc 
1.08 36.3 Sono 28.6 LeOd 1S) 
.90 Sone 39 33 AO NES e een: 
1.08 Bier, Bird: 29 OGG mls egans on 
1.11 36.4 ahi Dao 1.03 65 
1.35 39.1 38.7 25 1.00 75 
1.064 37.3 37.3 32.3 95.5 53.8 
1.30 Sieeo) 35 36.2 1.10 65 
95 37.4 36.2 3l .835 50 
adc 36.7 39.5 31.6 .96 3 
87.5 37.5 38.3 SRD We here tree 55 
1.118 37.3 33.1 23.2 1.179 58.6 
1.02 37.8 40.3 30 1.09 54.5 
1.15 40 HS DHE IS tery 57.9 
1.13 40.7 40 28.3 1.07 58.3 
as Ss 40 25 1625 70 
1.05 Sone Sa ch icone bie care 1.50 57.9 
1.10 35 O2nD Bye ob} 1.07 60 
1.25 40 42.5 aon 1.50 62.5 
i aL: See 35 23.9 .969 54.5 
.979 36.2 36.2 29 1205 51.4 
1.032 37.3 34.0 25.8 996 56.1 
998 38.2 38.2 26.6 954 55.8 
1.03 43.7 32 21.6 .95 55 
1.02 35 34.2 26.2 .95 52).0 
1.01 SD 3250 25 1.03 57.5 
1.00 42.5 30) 24.3 1.05 Oo 
1.00 Bhat 35 yo 15) 975 56.2 
. 909 rai 4 21.0 2303 .88 plead 
1.09 38.8 36 27.2 1.02 56.5 
.991 35.8 36.6 30.2 872 54.3 
DO 30.3 28.7 2255 952 55 
93 37 33 28.8 844 51.3 
405 BY) 31.6 20.6 95 533 
.983| 36.2 32.5 25 1.05 53.3 
.99 45 Shy 20nd 1.19 56.9 
MOF 38.3 40 30 1.08 52.5 
1.16 31.6 35 27.5 1.06 61.2 
1.04 35 35 28.7 977 55 
1232 Bone THES 25 .90 58.8 
1.16 36.6 30 Sono 1.07 58.7 
1.20 41 42.5 35 EEG 66.7 
1.02 40 28 25 975 48.7 
1.16 36.6 Byes) 29 107% 64.2 
1.03 41 39.1 32.8 966 igen 
1.01 40 40 BAO. 1.00 60 
.975 38.7 35.8 26.6 .975 56.7 
1.043 36.1 33.1 26.8 .915 55.4 
1.01 35.4 32 Que .999 60 
1.07 36.7 34.1 27.9 .92 50.8 
1.025 $3.3 33.0 27.0 $81 63.3 
.962 35 31.2 26.9 954 63.1 
1.10 40 30 Aull 1.00 6735 
1.07 38.3 38.3 27.6 1.02 67.5 
967 40 32,0 Bal Lat .95 75 
1.053 37.7 39.2 28.5 979 64.2 
; 1.01 35.8 35 28 102 63.7 
: 1.03 40.6 39.7 28.4 944 Ores 
: ibe le 35.6 39.1 29 1.00 62.5 
1.04 1.04 38.7 43 285.7 .96 58 
1.064 | 1.054 33.7 43.3 34.3 .950 69.3 
1.18 1.10 40 40 45 1.05 OED 
1.20 1.20 36.7 BNL es 35 1.07 80 
.975 .975 36.5 SWEAG) 30 99 65 
.967 .967 46.7 48.3 3D 96.7 65 
1.02 1.00 Boll 34.4 29 1 .883 62.7 
1.07 1.06 ERD Sind 25 .872 67.8 
1.10 1.18 46.2 47 35 . 958 G7 
1.00 1.00 40 40 40 .90 70 
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‘5 SUGAR THA 
Bq = PI a 5 a a 
a. 3 i) o ont 
gam ones el ao bee eae ys 
So) We eric piae rs she te 
oe + 2 . 2 2 — 4 
Se pee) ae) Be tee eee Ss 
O tea ~~ aD i go ¥ erat 
say & ea ~ = (eas 4 Spee 2 
po aS | Es eee ag St eed An 
a3 aos| s2& | aa | g8S| 35 & 2 
isa O DH aa] Q o) oO 
5 vail ‘ cents. $ cents. cents cents. cents. cents. 
1.483 10.4 9.9 53.3 55.7 62.0 58.3 
Bie. aihevac 19.4 8.3 46.7 5B. Tis eae ta ele eeo 
eit Sas ie 10.5 522 NS ec etm f 55 ied 
Pa a 10.4 9.7 AT SO Ault Ace 620-4) 2 
Guagconpees: 32 16.1 9.6 42.5 55 hey cis <i| ORR ea. 
Fe 9.5 9.3 46.6 55 60 > ote 
eo ae 10.8 10 45 55 pal ree th oN cet a eae 
1.00 9.3 8.7 | 46.6 AES Rent TT ented Re: 6 
ees 10.1 9.5 48.5 55.3 63.7 55.0 
gue Gane 10 9.8 52.5 54 ey eee BD 7 
Reraeinere 10 9.2 40.6 57 66.2 BD. 8 
See Sea 10.2 9.5 51 55 41.2 55 9 
en ae 10.1 9.3 50 55 Oe cules dua te oceans HG 
1.384 10.3 $.4 58.5 54.5 61.9 53.6 
60 9.7 9 50.9 57.6 55.9 56.8 11 
PAG. 10.4 9.7 69 55.1 65 55 12 
1.67 9.7 9.2 58.7 59 62.1 BUA) es IES 
Sa 10.5 OR 7; 55 FIN a 55 TR Ts 
A ate Vt 9.9 9.4 63.5 50.4 67.5 47 15 
1.25 10 9.3 69 52.5 §3.3 57.5 16 
1227 10.2 9.7 57.5 52.5 69.2 50 17 
1.21 9.3 9 55 55.2 62.5 55nGue WS 
1.52 10 10 47.8 53 .4 48.9 518 — 7 h9 
1.240 10.0 9.7 53.9 54.6 57.9 54.7 
1.24 9.4 9 52.1 54.5 59.2 57.9 }20 
1.22 10.2 10 46.5 53.9 55.5 Houeale t21 
1.39 9.9 9.5 43.3 54.6 55 48 22 
Tot 10 9.6 52.6 55.7 56.6 56.7 - 123 
1.37 9.6 9.6 48.7 55.5 52.5 55.6 124 
1.32 10 10 55 55 57 55 25 
1.08 9.6 9.3 49.2 54.8 56.8 558 426 
1.19 10.4 10 62 55. 0 64.1 57 27 
1.32 10.1 10.1 65 55.1 62.5 55.1 28 
1.14 9.8 9.3 56.4 55.4 60 5iAo A129 
1.02 10 9.8 57.2 54.6 63 5m eats 
1-12 10.4 9.7 53.7 53.7 6166 eee 31 
975 Oe Ge tee axe Bia) 56 54 56.6 432 
1.20 LOS 10.2 50.9 54.6 55 Sv awe tee 
ay 10 9.8 56.6 8050 55 55.38 134 
5 ete re 10.2 9.8 55 57 58 57.5 135 
1.05 10 9.6 55.4 Silas 57.2 52.6 136 
1.24 10.1 9.7 57.1 48.6 64.3 51.3) 137 
1.15 10.5 10.1 55 bael 55. 0 Bong, ass 
1.25 10.2 9.6 SYAgu! 54.1 57.9 52.8 139 
.962 9.7 9.2 52rd 51.5 55 55 40 
1:54 10.2 10.2 54 55 60 58 41 
1.46 10.3 10.1 48.3 Bort, 55.7 55 42 
1.40 10 10 62.5 58.3 65 55 143 
1.65 9.5 9.2 48.7 Soe 50 51.6 144 
1.690 11.1 10.6 54.9 57.9 64.5 72.2 
1.65 2 10.4 52.2 Sia 63.1 69.3 145 
1255 li 10.7 55.8 58 65.8 75 46 
aes aN EA) a ie segs 
2.033 11.7 11.0 61.6 58.8 $5.3 64.3 
1.97 1 10.5 56.4 54 68.3 65 47 
De ARS aN |. MDA 11.5 Aono: 69 60 66.7 {48 
1.83 GRY te 54.1 Ore: [ieee dees! 67.9 49 
2.08 12 i} 63.3 61.7 67.5 57.5 150 
1.955 12.2 11.2 57.3 58.4 71.7 70.5 
DAVES 12,2 ises 55 58 65 68.7 {51 
yer 12 1e 1: 52.1 56.7 66.7 60 52 
2.02 11.8 11.3 G22 59.7 vk) 7820-100 
1.96 1207, 11.2 60 59 80 75 54 
1.867 10.9 10.2 53.4 56.9 67.6 65.2 
1.83 125 11 50 60 80 b/s 55 
2.20 11.4 185 63.7 62.5 80 75 56 
2.00 11 10.5 47.5 52.5 67.5 65 5T 
1.85 10.7 10.2 56.7 60 ZOE ae Stee 58 
1.72 10.3 9.4 50 Died 63.7 65.8 459 
1.97 10.1 9.7 UAC 54 62 70 60 
Bin eeae ote 11 10.3 58.3 58.7 67.5. I Ree GL 
1.50 10 9.1 50 50 50 50 62 





a Including delivery. 
f Jackpine, poplar, etc. 
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bar. 


Soap, standard, per 


Ore 308 | MONO or wW | 


COCO +6OO 00 68 | 000000 6 | CO 
Seo fe~ ied mae) a Ee eit . 


Cnr mo ~I1- 6 Wwocw§ 


Neel Fae eM che GO CO CO CO 68 


. oO: . . . . 
OWS! Oo ONT ODOODMePAate 


00 GO GB | Om OO 6 00 GO 00 00 C0 GD CO 


| 
| 
| 
| 


b Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ¢ Natural gas used extensively. d Lignite. 


GO CO CO 68 
cance 


1322 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
TNS ean en SPRL RR DS Tae SS RS oT ie MES on ECR Rig tm meae = fT ecaES NLS Ip a FS 
Correr 8 4 S es = = 
= 5 eS bd s o | & a) 
g = ae i 6 Sc - vt 
5 ok 55 3 3 a Ee > 
ae} oe xX. ‘a 2 >5 ~ a=] 
® » om AR ARs os he S 
LOCALITY q a = ak A =e s$ 5 
ao 23 aS, 73 o Arg a 8 
ashe} ae Se ao aon Foals 2 
= Zs eu © es is S5 A a 
28  3f 3a | £8 | $8 Sb : E 
oO eq Se i I i oO n 
cents cents cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average.......| 54.7 51.9 31.9 ine 3.7 50.8 . 836 13.1 
Nova Scotia (Avzerage)...... 53.0 57.2 32.8 12.4 4.4 51.0 64.7 13.5 
I SyVane vain Mcneknti cat GOGO ids. Bee came 34 14.7 4.6 51 . 866 Vee 
2-New Glasgow. ............ 60.5 56.2 30. 13 4.5 48 54.3 14 
S-AmNeratsechers cake ies G25 le See oe 33.5 10) ee ie ee eee 50 50 ipiee) 
B—Hoalitax.cte eett cr os see oe 5an3 58.3 30.7 13 one 57.5 76.6 13.1 
OS EUPO he uly ean y eotaacs 58.5 DY Bev 11.4 See 48.3 56 1B 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown ... 55 57.6 29.6 17 3.5 57 58 13.6 
New Brunswick(Average)..| 60.4 56.6 30.7 12.5 3.9 45.1 56.9 13.0 
de Moneton tas Scccntnce dee oe 65 60 BBA 17 BS: 56.6 61.6 15 
Sor .slolin. &7 Sseeck rae e 60.1 60 29.7 12 2.5 41.4 51 13 
9-Vredericton:2 .2 0. .as dee < « 56.3 49.7 29.3 12.6 4.2 42.5 55 DAES 
10-Bathurst \o.. Gecccs codes es ot Tope (RTE ny a ter 30 ey Di 40 60 11.5 
Quebec (Average).......... 55.1 53.1 30.1 14.2 3.9 52.0 .895 13.1 
HI Ouvebea wy Maes cadets 53.8 Soun 29.9 18.2 3.6 44.6 93.3 11.6 
12-Three Rivers.............. 55 Ole? 31.4 14.8 4.5 48.7 1.00 13 
13-Sherbrooke............60. 5v42 Boon, 30.7 13.6 4 49.4 856 12.9 
14—-Sorel.eccloc. tek cc hers oc are 5327 60 30 15 4.5 cL ei | Revo 2 eee 14 
15-St Hyacinthes.. sc.6.. 0s. . 54.3 50 28.7 11.8 oat 50 1.05 12.6 
UGS UPA ln Bit Ge, Dee Mili sae 53.3 55 27.5 14.5 3.5 70 65 15.3 
17-Thet*ord Mines........... GLEe sheets: < ae Sielt ond 4 50 86.7 1357 
1S—Montrealt) 26400 cic. eee SanG 50.8 30.5 14.8 3.9 50.6 93.5 12.6 
ROSES bc dere sh keke 53 50 30.5 11 3.8 45 87 is val 
Ontario (Average).......... 54.4 53.1 30.8 13.0 3.0 48.6 81.3 12.1 
LOO awa..o Ds dh. coos OOS 50.7 48.3 30.5 11.9 3 49.8 76.5. 12 
21—Brockville: 2.22). 400%. 0os.. a em lisa, Bh ee 29.6 12.8 3.3 48 70 12 
D2 Kingston). + detec sce ewes 48 3 48 30 13 3.1 45 75 1253 
23—-Belléville. -). 000. Foes JAG) 51.6 31.6 12).2 aha 45 83.3 11.6 
24-Peterborough............. ose 56.6 31 14 2.6 52.5 91.6 1323 
elie Orel LL a GN ae eye OS 59 61.6 31 13.4 2.9 43 67.5 13.1 
WG LOPONvO, Bieter aciee te. 54.2 55.1 29.9 Te 3 44.5 75 11.4 
27-Niagara Falls............. 62 58.4 32.8 14.7 Ay 52.8 59 12.8 
28-St. Catharines............. 59.1 56.6 pd! yams} Ses 92.5 86.2 13 
29 Hamilton... sakes «hee 56 50.2 29.7 11.8 288 42.5 80 iby! 
BU -Branteord.s.c wok osc cee tees 56.5 55.6 30.3 Les 2.6 50 89 12a 
31-Galt. See MO: Se eaten Bed Se 54 55 29.5 13 2.8 54.4 80 11.8 
DONO PH obec en tyiele ges Mate oe 59 55 28.3 Nabe 2.5 43.3 1.00 1203 
so=Kitchener. ae 6.des a. ene 44.1 42.5 31.4 12.8 2.9 5222 86.7 12.3 
84-Woodstock...........00.- 52.6 40 30 Leb? 2.5 48 80 12.2 
BOS LLALKOL Gs. cdeh oa ce eee 53 51 29 13.1 AST 47 12/5 12.8 
BO=GONAOM OL. eA cave ee fees 56.3 56.2 30 13.6 2.9 47.7 105 11.6 
3¢-ot. Thomas, . Mi...) cess 58.1 56.3 31.4 14.1 2.9 49.8 62.5 10.7 
BS OuaAgham. 2). Sse denote 52e1 46 30.7 12.8 3 45 Wo 12.8 
BO Windsor)... {5 des as ds fuels 54.6 DOD 33.2 13-7 4.1 54.7 90 12.6 
40-Owen Sound.............. 55 57.5 29.5 12.3 3 38.7 56.6 10.6 
mad O Oat. i. die bovcece ieee « 58 59 32.8 15 3 54.1 1.08 13 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 50 51.2 31.4 138.7. 2.8 46.4 .95 13 
So hOrtwArthur eee ance ee bc: 45 48.3 30 1 4 60 1.00 10 
44-Fort William.............. TORQ es [ac Mee Be BBE 11.8 4 48.3 1.10 10.8 
Manitoba (Average)........ 52.6 48.5 34.5 13.0 3.4 46.7 . 889 14.3 
Ag WINNIDeR ek OR ds os. Sh 2 Zuo 50 33.9 12:2 3.8 48.4 98.1 14.5 
sG—=brandOn ss nik fascias. « oles 47 85 13:7 2.9 45 81.7 15 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 51.8 45.9 34.9 19.8 4.1 54.5 1.123 15.5 
A RESINS, ia. Gere eis eke 47.1 53:7 33.9 20.2 4 50.8 99.5 15.1 
48-Prinee Albert. .....:.....: 47.7 45 35 20 4.5 55 1.25 15 
49-Saskatoon..........e0000- Fad. 46 35.7 22.8 3.8 a ie BE et eae 16.8 
50—Moose Jaw........-s.000. 60 55 35 G32? Ge |i Wee Beers GOR Riis Haat pee. 15 
Alberta (Average)....... .. 52.3 46.7 35.3 18.6 4.6 51.5 .§13 15.3 
51-Medicine Hat............. HUD 46.7 37 18 5 48.7 88.3 17.5 
62-Hdmonton. - 2)... 6.6 0ok.'e 53.9 43.7 34.7 18.1 4 51 96.7 14.7 
BO WARY. rehe don eio-diee ts hikers 56.7 54 34.3 19.1 4.4 48.6 85 14.1 
54—-Lethbridge................ 46 42.5 35 19 4.8 57.5 95 15 
British Columbia(Average)| 52.8 47.1 33.8 22.3 4.2 57.0 1.010 13.1 
DO=NerniCn ease lt wee ee 52.5 50 25 22.9 4 60 1.10 iar 
BG—Noels0n see nde aosdn een 56.7 55 36.7 925 3 62.5 SLB 4) eae aac, 
Lael ek RO ah, AP wie oa 42.7 39 30 927.5 4 50 85 15 
58—-New Westminster......... 50 48.3 35 DALY is 56.7 1.10 Levey) 
H9—Vancouver.c) vs ite ne Pee 65.8 52 46.9 18.6 4.1 54.3 89.4 13.4 
GO=V ictonia.. <cles.s.qs octaen 48.6 46.4 8) a 21 4.6 57.5 1.00 14 
6l—Nanalmo:.,doee6. ete neles 56 51 33.7 2289 4 55 .987 11.9 
62-Prince Rupert... .....:... 50 35 30 20 5 60 1.00 10 





7.5 
g In bottles. 


OCTOBER, 


1921 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1921—Concluded). 
sc lhe irae oie cree an aerate Str cl wT ar Sane wet eee ee Ree ee Se 
SS eee 
Woop = Rent 
ee 3 F258 
S 7 a, = e- 3 5 Sow Bors 
a on - o a2 Be 50 2 Bsc. |gage. 
3 ee cS 2 o$ g |. 8 Sec jp eess 
oo Os = 8 roi iss a2 0 ome) 
8 2 8 6a aig a 38 Saa8 |SSags 
2 2s 3 24 oe serene Be qa" ae gHE86 
Sine tod 3 2 ford £ Ss BS ae od > Oags 
Tone Tas me Areas Bas = a Oe Loin Oumnes 
as gis x S- z2S RBs 3 a MESS |e Ea AA 
jae} sa) (op) (oD) = oO = oD) i) 
$ $ $ § cents.| cents. g $ 
13.317 15.545 9.823 12,033 10.008 | 32.2 4.6 27.484 19.375 
19.700 12.100 7.500 8.100 9.319 | 31.6 | 15.0 23.600 16.690 
6.00 7.00 5.00 ri ar here SEDC ce a! 33-35| 15 16.00-20.00) 10.00-14.00| 1 
612.00 612.00 bg .00 b8 .00 b11.43 31-32)» 15 25.00 18.00 2 
9.00 |10.00-11.00)9 7.50 8.50 6.06-7.00 | 29-30} 15 12.00-20.00} 7.90-12.00} 3 
17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 30 15 _ 40.00 25 .00-35.00| 4 
9.00 . 12.00 5.00 G00 wae, 28 cae 15 18.00-20.00! 12.00-15.00| 5 
12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 69.00 32 15 16 .00-20.00| 12.00-14.00| 6 
13.500 15.500 8.500 10.250 6.930 83.1 | 15.0 25.000 18.000 
10.00 12.00 8.00 9-008 UM, Write Le 34 15 25 .00—45.00} 18.00-24.00] .7 
16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b8 .42 30-35| 15 20.00 18.00 8 
16.00 18.00 10.00 12.00 b6.40 30-32] 15 25.00 18.00 9 
12.00 14.00 8.00 10 .00- b6.00 35 15 20.00 15.00 {10 
14.524 16.854 9.972 | . 11.690 10.800 | 29.9 | 14.6 21.550 14.375 
616.00 b16.00 b13 .33 b13 .33 b12.75 Ot nia DD “GOLA TAOO tere ties 11 
12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 b8.00 30-35| 15 20 .00-25.00| 12.00-15 .00)12 
13.00 PSs Uh i An Riese (EES. tas ath se Sao 30 15 25.00 22.00 {18 
b14.67 b16.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 35 15 14.00 7.00 14 
ape ee b17.33 eee Peer ier hte pee ret oe tt aes Oltag tine 18.00 10.00 {15 
15.00 18.00 10.00 b11.00 614.00 29-98| 12 18 .00-25.00| 10.00-18.00|16 
St eee Steet), SA a beey eect ee ob 2 enna) paiva aes oe 28 15 18.00 15.00 [17 
15 .00-19.00/17. oa 00110 .00-12.00/12 .00-13.00|b7.50-15.00) 25-85) 15 20 .00-35 00} 14.00-20.00)18 
14.00 16.0 8.50 11.00 8.8 93-25) * 15 20 .09-25 00] 15.00-18.00}19 
13.972 16.325 10.995 13.423 11.180 | 27.8 | 14.5 29 220 20 200 
14.00 - 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.80 30-35} 15 27 .00-35.00| 20.00-26.00|20 
hi pap RE FI Th ec eee oer Ole be 016.00 92-25| 13-15 20.00 14.00 ‘|21 
14.00 16.00 13 .00 14.00 14.00 93295) 0 14 20 .00-30.00) 18.00-23 .00)22 
14.00 15.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 95-30| 15 95 .00-30.00] 20.00-25 .00| 23 
12.00 13.50 7.50 9.00 6.00 98-301 12.5-15| 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00|24 
11.00 12.00 69.93 69.93 5.50 25 15 15.00-20.00] 13 .00-15.00|25 
19.00 20.09 15.00 16.00 13.00 30-35] 15 40200 25.09 - |26 
c c ¢ C ¢ 28 15 25 .00-30.00} 20.00-25.00)27 
ERs, ad AD Madey. Shae LATE OE Segoe aed Mee UR Neate reece 28 15 3000-35 .00} 20.00-25,00|28 
15.00 15.50 13.00 150 oe 98-39} 12-15 | 25.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00|29 
14.50 ERO ies eee ee La ore 610.00 o7 15 35 .00-40 .00 20.00. {30 
Ot eae 16.00 altered Niree de OU) 612.00 26 12.5 20.00 16.00 {31 
19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 614.50 25 15 24.00-30.00) 16.00-20.00|82 
16.00 18.00 14.00 T6200! ea eset nee ceace 93-30] ~ 15 40.00 25.00 3 
12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 b13 .33 30 15 20 .00 15.09 |34 
fe SA Pz OGLE dae: My isa (ie ABO IN curectard nary chi BO ners tente|p 28), 0043550014 15 .00+38,00 35 
16.00 TT sGOy Wie Se aes 14.00 13 .00 25 14. | 25.00-40.00} 16.00-25.00/36 
£2 OO-1 S001 EL O0 A be coe bon ee 14.00 616.00 30 15 20 .00-30.00] 15.00-20.00/37 
Fh SRA 520.00 |.......+---| 020.00 |b9.00-15.00} 25 15 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25 00/38 
c c c c c 25-28) 15 35 00-50 .00| 25.00-35.00|39 
15.00 NCR ch en et <5 Many SE or 6.00-10.00} 25 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-15 .00)/40 
12.00 15.00 12.00 1 es Le Raed 3 he 30 15 22.00 14.00 1 
12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 b6.75 30-35| 15 35.00 20 .00-25 .00|42 
12.00 13.50 9.00 PEA he co eens 25 11.3 | 25.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00|/48 
11.50 12.50 9.50 103502 4h ee seuss 25 15 25 .00-40.00] 15.00-30.00/44 
13.000 14.250 10.750 12.000 5. 35.0 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
12.00 13.50 10.50 12.00 10.00 35 15 35 .00-50.00| 25.00-35 .00|45 
14.00 15.00 11.00 DMT ib had iy Pertti eR 35 15 25 .00-30.00} 18.00-20.00}46 
11.250 AZ GOON eee 13.000 10.521 | 38.1, 14.4 35.000 21.875 
f13.50 f15.00 ~ 11.50 12.00 12.00 35 15 3500-50 .00 30.00.1147 
f9.00 LD AO. Pace hee Goble ares sauces 06.564 35 15 25 .00-30.00] 15.00-20.00|48 
Ne ae ae SI NS nL 15.00 13.00 40 15 30 00-40 .00 20.00 |49 
ae eee Ee em ea ay eee ee CATER: £2.00 8 oe ah 4045) 12.55 35.00 20.00 {50 
Mi NRIOL Seas th ene ree he |< ene a 12.500 9.750 | 39.0 | 15.0 32.500 23.250 
c Cc Cc c Ce US 15 25.00 20.00 ol 
MRS Al Sind tie did 8.50 59.00 6.50 35 15 35.00 25.00 {52 
20 ps SEDGE hee AER RADE AE 616.00 613.00 42 15 40.00 30.00 [53 
NE URES EON VMSA ot See Se RES Die ort I onsets Rec Gest | Ope a ae 40 15 30.00 18.00 |54 
Ode N i ae SEN gS lye ix 43 9.250 11.671 7.561 | 43.3 | 14.0 25.500 20.714 
SONS hiya eke aia, SN ee eases 1DeOOaa tates AL DO lances 20.00 18.00 |55 
Thr 50 08 COE, 11.50 14.25 512.05 60 15 20 00-30 .00] 18 .00-25 .00/56 
Toe Oe SERS ES. 11.00 {815 OT 2 eee Es 50 15 30.00 20.00. |57 
Pte wae lIONE ty fo ay RE (oe ES OS ae ea ee eee b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00] 12.00-14 .00|58 
sr ee Bd oe 500-8 .00 8.50 5.50-8.00 | 35-40} 10 29.00 25.00 |59 
tee cee ne ae 8.00 610.105 66.176 27 We oe hel $8: 00-9: OOl Sas 2 en OO 
SAME + a We th OY cont |e eaR sR ARG  ene ee 65.33 42 |........| 22.00-30.00) 18.00-22 .00) 61 
CeCe. SEMA ei Senet ie Ota roPetiy We eons 40 15 30.00-40 00] 25.00-30.00! g2 


Coat 
S a 
. m 
2 5 
he 
A A 
28 Bs 
< CO 24 
$ $ 
£17.495 ~ 11.979 
18.000 10.150 
caer ex teres a8 .00 
Siar Og re om a8 .00 
19.00 9.50 
17.09 12e25 
Re ate Soe 13.00 
17.50 12.50-13.50 
18.250 12.844 
18.50 11.25-13 .50 
16.50 12.00-16.00 
18.00 12.00 
20.00 132007 
16.639 11.417 
17.00 10.00 
15.75 11-00 
17.00 12.00 
16.00 12.00 
GP OOS terry. tere acs 
15.50 10.00 
LSE SOR eee, ae koos ate 
17.00 11.00-16.00 
TO ORMR eet ae 
16.700 12.432 
COON ryt: cana 
TORO 0 li diges seretaets 
16.50 10.00 
16.50 16.50 
16.50 11.00 
16.50 11.00 
15.50 14.00 
15.50 10.00 
ToL OS HM. Coe, ates 
155 11.50 
16.50 13.50 
16.00 12.00 
16.00 14.00 
16.00 14.00 
16.00 12.00 
16.50 11.00 
16.00 15.00 
17.00 16.50 
17.50 14.00 
18.00 13.00 
16.50 10.00 
18.00 13.00 
18.50 12.50 
18.75 8.50 
18.50 10.59 
22.250 13.625 
20.50 13.25 
24.00 14.00 
25.000 13.188 
25.00 12.50 
Seon estes 13 .00 
25.00 d12.50-17.00 
Sy ane eee: 12.5 
Me Sara 8.583 
Bie, oat eget fate 20 
Ay PEER Dah d9.00-11.00 
Cae Rat Ese 8.50 
17.900 11.997 
PAA Pee et SEs 7.50-7.75 
16.00 14.50 
of EM Ae ie 9 .50-13 .00 
CRE Ne Ae 12.50 
18.00 12.50-14.00 
a te UR ee 13.00-14.00 
SSReseee a8 .85 
BRS! ae 14.50 


h In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins, costing 5 to 15 cents pe: g 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE: 
AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
























































Quan- 

Commodities. tity |1900*/1905*} 1910] 1911] 1912] 1913 Sept., Sept.,| Sept.,) Sept.,| Sept., Sept.,| Sept.,} Aug., | Sept... 

| 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921- 

AE) © 2A Retires PRE oa Se de ae AS ME Sut See ea et be 2 ath ee 

C. c. c. c. c. Cc. c. C. C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. c. 

Bee., sirloin, steak...... 2 Ibs.) 27.2) 30.4] 37.6) 39.8] 41.6] 44.4] 50.6 | 48.4 | 52.4 | 62.4 | 77.4 75.4 | 81:72 | 67.4 §964.2 
Bee‘, shoulder roast.....| 2 ‘“* | 19.6] 24.6) 26.0] 27.8] 28.0! 29.6! 35.0 33.2 | 35.0 | 43.4 | 55.4 | 50.6 | 51.2 | 37.8 | 35.4 
Veal, roast forequarters.| 1 ‘ 10.0} 11.3] 12.8] 14.0} 14.4] 15.7] 18.0 | 17.6 | 19.8 23.6 | 27.6 | 26.2 |} 28.7 | 21.0 | 20.2 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r..| 1“ | 11.8) 12.2] 16.8! 18.0] 17.8! 19.1! 21.4 20.9 | 23.8 | 29.2 | 36.8 | 35.5 | 35.6 | 28-9 | 27.21 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1 “ 12.2} 13.1] 18.0! 17.8] 17.5] 19.5} 20.8 | 19.6 | 22.8 31.9 | 39.3 | 41.5 | 41:5 | 33.2 | 33.3 
Pork, salt, mess........ pay 21.8} 25.0} 34.4] 33.0} 33.2} 35.2] 37.4 | 35.8 | 39.2 57.2 | 70.0 | 74.2 | 74.0} 60.4 | 69.6 
Bacon, break’ast....... 1“ | 15.4) 17.8! 24.5) 23.8] 22.5] 24.7] 26.7 | 26.8 29.9 | 41.7 | 51.1 | 57.3 | 58.8 | 48.3 | 48.7 
Lard, pureleaf......... 2‘ | 26.2) 28.2) 40.6} 36.0] 35.6! 38.4] 37.4 | 35.8 | 41.0 | 63.0 74.0 | 85.0 | 73.8 | 45.2 | 48.0 
Pioge sreshe ee ee 1 doz,| 25.7; 30.0] 33.3] 32.6} 34.3] 33.7] 31.7 | 29.8 | 37.2 | 50.7 55.7 | 61.4 | 70.6 | 42.4 } 46.3. 
Eggs, storage........... 1“ | 20.2) 23.4] 28.4] 27.9] 31.2] 28.1! 30.1 | 27.7 | 33.7 46.4 | 50.8 | 57.0 | 64.3 | 39.7 | 44.3 
Milken, Sate, See 6 qts.| 36.6) 39.6] 48.0} 49.2) 49.8] 51.61 50.4 | 50.4 52.2 | 62.4 | 74.4 | 81.6 | 90.6 | 79.2 | 79.2 
Butter, dairy, solid. .... 2lbs.| 44.2} 49.4] 52.0] 53.0] 58.41 58.0! 58.0 58.0 | 68.4 | 84.8 | 95.8 |112.8 /124.0 | 74.8 79.6 
Butter, cream’y ,prints..| 1“ | 25.5] 27.7] 31.9] 31.5] 31.7) 33.9 33.8 | 83.3 | 38.9 | 47.3 | 52.8 | 63.0 | 68.4 | 45.3 | 47.3 
Cheese, old. ........... YS) 16.1976) 185] 19-2)" 204) 20.8) 91 4 24-0 1 -2a8e cl sa4 33.3 | 39.9 | 40.8 | 35.9 | 36.4 
_ Gheese, new............ 1“ | 14.6) 15.7; 17.5} 17.8] 19.5! 19.1] 20.1 | 21.1 | 23.0 30:0) | SiO) ears 138, Su hot hoon be 
Bread, plain, white...../15 ‘ 55.5} 58.5} 66.0) 64.5} 60.0] 61.5] 66.0 | 69.0 | 738.0 109.5 |117.0 |118.5 |145.5 |121.5 1121.5 
Flour, family........... LOM 25.0] 28.0] 33.0] 32.0 34.0} 32.0] 38.0 | 36.0 | 43.0 | 68.0 | 68.0 | 67.0 83.0 | 64.0 | 64.0 
Rolled oats....... nthe Mae Ds 18.0; 19.5} 21.0; 21.0] 22.0; 22.0) 24.5 ' 24.5 | 94.5 32.5 | 40.0 } 40.0 | 44.0 | 30.5 | 31.¢ 
Rice, good, medium.:...| 2 “ 10.4) 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6} 11.4] 13.2 | 12.2 ISAG3 $18.8. |) 23289) 282 3354" | eto one TOKE 
Beans, handpicked...... Dries 8.6} 9.4] 10.8} 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 13.4 | 14.8 | 19.8 33.0 | 33.8 | 22.4 | 23.6 | 17.0 | 17.2 
Apples, evaporated. .... Le 9.9). (EU MLO! 13.8) ASO T2Ot 13 x7 oa oe DO 2 2322 02652751 20. S20 ered 7 
Pranes, medium size....| 1 “ 1125} 926) -9.8).12.2) 19.9) 411 0) 43.9 sol 3 al 184 1529 ML Se3.a| B28 weno Ted leo ala See 
Sugar, granulated....... as 21.6] 22.0) 24.0) 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 29.6 | 31.2 36.4 | 42.4 | 47.2 | 50.8 | 92.4 | 40.0 | 41.6 
Sugar, yellow.......... Dee 10.0} 9.8; 10.3) 11.0’ 12.0} 11.0) 13.6 | 15.2! 17.0 19.4 ; 21.8 | 23.6 | 48.8 | 19.0 | 19.8. 
Tea, black, medium..... ye 8.2) 8.3) 8.7! 8.9 8.8} 8.91 9.9] 9.6} 9.9 | 12.2 | 15.2 | 15.7 LORS ASe fap eos ee 













































































Tea, green, medium.....)44“ | 8.7/ 8.7; 9.11 9.4' 9.51 9.31 9.8] 9.9 10.31 11.9| 14.5] 1601474 15.4 | 15.6 
Coffee, medium........./44" | 8.6] 8.8) 8.9 9.2, 9.3! 9.41 10.1 | 9.9] 9.9 | 10.1] 11.4 | 14.0 | 15.6 | 13.7 | 13.7 
Polntoges 05. 420. he 2 pks.| 24.1) 28.0) 30.3] 44.6 46.3] 36.0] 34.3 | 33.2 | 63.2 | 66.3 | 70.7 | 87.0 | 81.2 | 59.3 | 83.4 
Vinegar, white wine...../}g pt.| .7]  .7/  .7] 7] iSite les v7 38 Bf od 20 eee bt Egg ate 
AllFoods.. ......... $5. 48/3596 $6.95/37.14 $7.34) $7.34) $7.83) $7.74) $8.97/$11.65/$13.31/914.33 $15.95 °$11.44/811.82 
Cc. Cc. €. Cc. c. Cc. Citas cs Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. é€. 
Starch, laundry......... V6 b:12:2.9|3.20) 63H Bal B.D, e821 82 lobe] Bade 48 ae) od gee ater! lace 4.4 
—. Ce ee ae) ee | ees) | eRe) ee ee See a EE fe ee Peer ie se SR WO Meee fn 7 
Coal, anthracite........ Ye ton] 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8) 51.9] 55.0] 53.5 | 52.5 | 57.2 | 68.5 | 77.9 | 92.4 l118.3 109.1]109.3 
Coal, bituminous....... “S| 81.1) 32.3) 35.0) 35.0) 87.5) 38.7] 37.2 | 37.3 | 39.1 | 54.4 | 60.8 | 63.7 | 85.6 | 75.3 | 74.9 
Wood, hard............ “ed. | 32.5) 35.3) 88.8) 41.4) 41.3] 42.5] 42.8 | 41.3] 43.1 | 54.6 | 72.1 | 77.8 | 83.1 | 85.0 | 83.2 
Wodd) 60't 2 ee “ “1 22.6] 25.5) 29.4] 30.0} 30.0} 30.6] 31.4 | 30.4 | 31.0 | 40.8 | 54.1 | 56.4 | 6621 61.4 | 61.4 


bo 
~~ 
iN 
bo 
[oN] 
— 


Coalioilst, 2ciocuah wot I gal. | 24.0} 24.5) 21.0) 23.7/ 23.6 | 23.2 | 23.0 | 25.8 | 28.0 | 29.3 | 39.2 | 32.7 | 32.2 





Seehae $1.50/$1.63 $1.76/$1.78 $1.82) $1.91| $1.89 $1.85 $1.93 |$2.44 | $2.93) $3.10) $3.92] $3.64! $3.68 





















































eee ceo lai eS Vf mo.|$2.37|$2.89 $4.05 $4.05 $4.60) $4.75) $4.59) $4.06) $4.08] $4.44] $4.82] $5.41] $6.45! $6.86! $6.87 
peepee 2 ee sen ||} EE ee 
Grand Totals....... $3. 37/10. 50 12.79|13.08,13.79/$14.02/$14.33'$13.67,$15.01/$18.57 $21 .11/$22.88 $26.38}$21.$8|$22.34 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

een RR Ce Be | ere 
Move Beatin...) .litde. sc .k $5. 61|$5.83|$6.82/$6.78/$7.17 [$7.29.|$7.48 |$7.86 |$3.59/$11.62($13.511$14.35/$16.37 $11.50|$12.06 
Prince Edward Island......... 4.81) 5.26) 5.81) 5.80} 6.11 | 6.34 | 6.75 | 6.71 | 7.75] 10.37] 11.71] 12.37] 14.13] 10.371 10.86 
New Brunswick.............. 5.38} 5.83) 6.55) 6.84) 7.13 | 7.04 | 7.69 | 7.71 | 8.81] 11.66] 13.20] 13.93] 15.58 11.35] 11.838 
Quebdeven'y esa uw ecreee 5.15) 5.64) 6.33) 6.46] 6.97 | 6.87 | 7.40 | 72-0 | 8.64) 11.29] 12.70] 13.33] 15.03! 11.16! 11.08 
UNE (ies UA Bini oie ea de 5.01} 5.69) 6.50) 6.67) 7.25 | 7.20 | 7.77 | 7.62 | 9.18] 11.74] 13.27) 14.45] 15.91 11.40! 11.97 
Bianivobad b:. lal ae ee nei 5.85} 6.19) 7.46) 7.41) 7.88 | 7.87 | 8.15 | 7.90 | 8.65] 11.25] 12.85] 14.36] 16.65! 11.37] 11.42 
Saskatchewan.....).......... 6.86) 6.92) 7.86] 8.08) 8.16 | 8.25 | 8.49 | 8.10 | 8.87] 11.59] 13.09] 14.21] 16.05] 11.29] 11.48 
YN ISS a ERA Pid Dil RO he oa 6.02) 6.50) 8.00} 8.03) 8.15 | 8.33 | 8.14 | 7.73 | 8.86] 11.92] 13.32] 14.18] 15.69! 11.21] 11.27 














British Columbia............. 6.90} 7.74] 8.32] 8.79! 9.03 | 9.18 | 9.03 | 8.63 | 9.30] 12.36] 14.28] 14.81 17.07] 12.33] 12.68 
Te ee PP See e el ASCO A aes ike Oe 
*December only. 
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cornmeal, barley, rice, and tapioca were 
slightly lower. Canned tomatoes, peas, 
and corn averaged slightly higher. 
Potatoes had reached very high levels 
in August, not only for new stock but 
also for such old stock as was still on 
the market. At the first of September 
new potatoes were still very high though 
lower in most cities than for new potatoes 
at the first of August. New potatoes 
quoted by the peck were up. Dried and 
canned fruits showed little change. Corn 
syrup and honey were slightly lower. 
Sugar averaged nearly 14c. per pound 
higher. Cream of tartar and laundry 
starch were slightly lower. Anthracite 
coal was lower at Quebec, Sherbrooke, 
St. John’s, St. Catharines, London, Chat- 
ham, and Winnipeg but advanced at 
Thetford Mines, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Port Arthur. Hard coal was down from 
$18.35 to $18.00 per ton at Vancouver 
but was unchanged at $16.00 at Nelson. 
Bituminous coal was lower at Moncton, 
Woodstock, Chatham, Owen Sound and 
Winnipeg, but advanced at Belleville, 
Brantford, Calgary and Nelson. Wood 
declined in a number of the cities. Coal 
oil averaged Ie. per gallon lower. Rent 
was higher at St. Catharines and Owen 
Sound, but; declined at Medicine Hat. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND Fopprer.—Wheat, No. -1 
Northern, was down to $1.38 per bushel 
at the end of the month at Winnipeg 
as compared with $1.72 at the end of 
August. Ontario winter wheat, how- 
ever, was slightly higher at $1.25-$1.30 
per bushel at; Toronto. Barley at Win- 
nipeg was down from 76c. to 64c. per 
bushel and oats from 48c. to 46ce. Corn 
had fallen to 67c. at the end of August 
and remained around that level during 
September. Flax seed had fallen to $1.75 
in August, rose to $2.06 in September, 
but, fell later to $2.00. Hay at Montreal 
was down from $35.00 per ton to $29.00. 
Bran and shorts were firmer at $28-$30 
and $30-$32 respectively per ton at To- 
ronto. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—The best cattle 
at Winnipeg rose from $5.50 to $5.75 but 
fell to $5.25 per hundred pound. Butcher 
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cattle were steady at Toronto, Beef, hind- 
quarters, fell from 15c.-18¢c. per pound 
to 12c.-17c. and forequarters from 7e.- 
9c. to 5e.-9ce. Plate beef in barrels fell 
from $23 to $22. Hogs advanced from 
$10.25 to $10.75 but fell to $9.00 per 
hundred. Dressed hogs fell from 20¢. 
per pound to 17e. Breakfast bacon fell 
from 35¢ per pound to 34c and ham 
from 37e. to 36ce. Mess pork in barrels 
fell from $34 to $31. Lard was le. 
lower at 18ce. Sheep fell from $4.00-$4.50 
per hundred pounds to $3.50-$4.00. 
Mutton fell from 10c.-13¢. per pound te 
9¢,-12c. Dressed lamb was down from 
22¢. pound to 18c. 

Dairy Propucts. — Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal fell from 39c. per 
pound to 3614c. Cheese was down from 
21e. to 16c. Eggs were up to 52¢. per 
dozen at Montreal. 

Fiso.—On the Atlantic coast dried 
cod were 6c. per pound, haddock 4¢ per 
pound, and salt mackerel 6c. per pound, 
being unchanged since June, the de- 
erease in August reported in the Sep- 
tember issue of the LAaBoUR GAZETTE 
being in error. Lake trout fell from 
16c.-17e. to 14¢.-15ce. per pound at To- 
ronto. Canned salmon, sockeye, were 
firmer at $5.35-$5.60 per dozen at To- 
ronto. 

FRuITs AND VEGETABLES.—Peaches fell 
to, 75e.-$1.50 per basket at the beginning 
of September but rose later to $1.50- 
$2.00. Pears fell to 40c.-65c. per basket 
but rose to 65c.-$1.25. Grapes were up 
to 60c. per basket but declined to 45c.- 
50e. Bananas were lc. lower at 8c. per 
pound. Valencia oranges were slightly 
lower at $5.-$7 per box. Prunes were 
higher at 1134¢. per pound. Potatoes 
fell to $2.00-$2.25 per bag at Toronto 
in small lots and to $1.50-$1.75 at Mont- 
real in car lots. Tomatoes were down 
to 15¢.-30e. per basket at Toronto at the 
beginning of the month but, rose later 
to 30¢.-50e. Onions were lower at $2.00- 
$2.75 per hundred. Canned corn fell 
from $1.50 to $1.40 per dozen. Canned 
peas and canned tomatoes were firmer at 
$1.75 per dozen. 

MiscELLANEOUS Foops—Flours, spring 
wheat, first patents, fell $1.00 per barrel 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, 1921, Aucust, 1921, SepTeEMBER 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914& 1913 











eee teres eases reer esreseeeesesore 


Il.— ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Gattleand: Beef tit ea te ee 


Poultry <ccerendie Sue eee 
All 


sete ee ereeree essere ner essere erese 


[vV.—FISH— 
Prepared ‘fish f.'sn xs. Seae dee eee 
Hresh afish’ sore eee ac wes atk Nee 


VY.—OTHER FOODS— 
(4) Fruits and Vegetables— 


Fresh vegetables. 390. oc.cie vs cnc ceace ens 
Canned Vegetables....................0-. 


Coe e ewe were esse eee server everesese 


ee oe er ar ars 


we ores ees e reer eee ree eee aneeseseees 


Leather’.<.: saereme ly ee ete et eae ee 


¥III—METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Iron ‘and:steel 2 ee Ge a ee 
Other métate ei hc 2his Select orca sas 
Ineplemionte: <i.) sos 0c beste eon 
All 


soe S Pewee rereseoseressereseses 


SOS oer eee ere seer reser etesteeeees 


X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
UMD eR Aes sats ore ee ee 
Miscellaneous materials................... 
Paints, oils and glass...............ec000% 





BENGE OO) oS ais eee Ro eek ee 
A 


THOT See ees sere ereoseeeescoeeseers 


All commoditiog2: (5 On oN See eee eee A 


(*) Preliminary figures. : L 
(a) Number of commodities varies 1rom month to 








*Sept,.|*Aug. |* 
1921 ' 1921 


6 | 178.7] 184.2 
4 | 188.2! 207.5 
5 | 298.7] 938.1 
5 | 197.9] 208.4 


198.0] 210.3 
253.5] 276.6 
145.4] 177.4 
0} 456.0 
238.7) 256.8 


216.8} 219.0 


— 
So NANWOAO 
i 
or 
for) 
(=) 





180 .5}$184.4 
9} 205.5 
192.6| {191.4 





OWE 
bo 
e 
o> 
co 


179.8} 134.9 
228.2] 233.0 
Ole SiG 
235.6) 327.8 
170.7; 169.2 
202.8) 217.7 


210.6) 219.0 
182.7) 182.7 
97.6] 196.4 
176.5; 176.3 
196.2] 199.3 


192.6) 205.2 


bo — bo « 
CUD Ee © OW OU Co Or 
om ho 
eo) Ne) 
“Ni or 
for) o> 





ee . 
ROO He COW PD COP Or 

i) 

e 

wv 

oa 

bo 

— 

I 

lor) 


— 














266}] 232.7] 236.4 


month. (£) Revised. 


(Average price 1890-1889= 100) 





309.9 
213.9 
402.0 
230.7 
300.8 


393.2 
374.8 
179.3 
471.0 
597.3 
306.7 
387.4 


205.9 
286.7 
312.6 
264.4 


282.9 
212.4 
273 4 
254.4 


402.2 
271.4 
349.9 


494 5 
273.3 
437.3 
385.6 


451.3 
512.0 
164.1 
286.2 
387.6 
245.4 


868.2 
307.8 
214.4 
401.2 


326.6 





INDEX NUMBERS 








*Sept.,| *Sept., 


1919 


1918 





Sept.,| Sept.,} Sept., 


1917 


1916 


1915 


————_— |q— y ——q§— \ qc \cqwm 


336.0 
356.4 
267.0 
318.4 


351.9 


266.1 

















1118.0 
286.8 
211.7 
451.6 


301.5 


(t) Five commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. 3 


339.1 
322.2 
215.6 
293 .4 


360.1 
366.4 
309.9 
409.9 
359.3 


261.9 


248.8 
259.3 
252.3 


155.3 
165.6 
272.3 
369.2 
252.3 
246.7 


267.4 
186.3 
280.0 
251.5 
254.2 


432.6 
363.2 
146.6 
609.5 
443 .3 
230.8 
375.5 


362.2 
265.0 
224.6 
289.3 


281.0 
279.2 
236.6 
266.9 


249 4 
235.3 
243.8 


277.6 
235.4 
337.2 
277.4 


276.7 
334.4 
155.1 
272.3 
274.9 
276.8 


612.5 
219.5 
219.7 
312.0 








352.0 
297.7 
190.3 
283.6 


289.9 
323.1 
242.3 
302.6 
294.7 


231.1 


209.7 


223.4 


214.3 





230.3 
206.6 
159.7 
200.5 


210.4 
222.9 
193.1 
227.4 
213.8 


184.8 


165.9 


192.3]: 


174.6 


97.3 
113.1 
128.9 
263 .2 
132.4 
152.7 


177.0 
131.6 
166.3 
147.3 
161.2 


223.6 


169.9] . 


112.8 
316.8 
224.8 
139.8 
197.4 


290.0 
208.6 
198.6 
235.4 


153.1 











157.8 
138.2 
178.6 
159.5 


206.2 


285.3! 246.1] 183.4| 150.3 
One line oi spelter was dropped in 1915. 














Sept., 
1914 


168.9 
157.0 
181.4 
169.9 


234.3 
183.1 
154.8 
216.8 
200.1 


147.1 
155.4 


168.1 
159.7 








141.3 





Sept., 
1913 





139.3 
123.2 
150:0 
138.6 


183 .3 > 
187.8 
133.2 
186.5 
176.4 


145.6 


141.6 
158.4 
147.2 


91.3. 
101.8 


134.4 


—OotosER, 1921 _ 


to $9.70 at Toronto. Glucose was slightly 


lower and molasses advanced 3c. per. 


gallon. Salt declined between o per cent 
and 10 per cent. 


™ 


TexTILES.— Worsted yarn was down 
from 95c. per pound to 82'4c. and a 
line of beaver cloth from $4.50 per yard 
to $4.10. Raw cotton had fallen to 
11.85¢. per pound by June but advanced 
slightly in July and August and in 
September rose to 19.70c. at New York 
owing to prospect for a light crop. 
Several lines of cotton goods were lower. 
Raw silk, both Japan and Italian, were 
slightly higher. Jute and hessians also 
recovered slightly. Hemp rope was down 
52¢e. per pound to 90ce. 


Hes, LEATHER, Boors AND SHOES.— 
Upper leather was down from 40c¢ per 
pound to 38c. Boots were falling slight- 


ly. 


Merats AND IMpLEMENTS.—Iron bar, 
black sheets, galvanized sheets, steel 
billets, and steel bar were lower. Brass 
and quicksilver were lower. Bar silver 


had fallen to 58c. per ounce in June but 


recovered slightly in’ July and August 
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‘and reached 64%c. per ounce in Septem- 


ber. Axes and crow bars eased off. 

Furst AND Ligutinec.—Furnace coke 
advanced at Connellsville from $3.00 to 
$3.25 per ton. 


BuitpInG MaTeriAus. — Spruce deals 
at St. John fell from $25 per M to $23. 
Lath at Ottawa fell from $7.50 per M 
to $6.50. Wire nails and wire fencing 
were lower. White lead, turpentine, and 
prepared paints, shellac and putty de- 
clined. Linseed oil was firmer. 


House Furnisuines. — Sad-irons fell 
from $2.18 to $2.12. 


Drucs AND CHEMICALS. — Bleaching 
powder declined from 414¢. to 4e. per 
pound, copperas from $1.80 per hundred 
to $1.75, quinine from $1.40 per ounce 
to $1.15. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, mink, 
muskrat, and skunk were firmer. Malt 
declined from $1.25 to $1.20 per bushel. 
Pulp, ground wood, fell to $20-$25 per 
ton and sulphite pulp. to $80 per ton. 
Crude rubber at New York advanced 
from 1614. to 17¢. per pound. Laundry 
starch declined from 8c. per pound to 
7326. 





PRICES 


5 Eee accompanying tables and the fol- 

lowing notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 

The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources. 
The authorities for the wholesale price 
index numbers are named in each case. 


-United Kingdom 


The official index number for retail 
prices of foods for September 1 shows 
an inerease of 125 per cent since July, 
1914, while the cost of living figure shows 
an inerease of 120 per cent in the same 
period. The increase in rents was be- 
tween 50 and 55 per cent, in clothing 


that for all items fell 2 points. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


about 170 per cent, in fuel and light, 
between 140 and 145 per cent and in 
certain items of miscellaneous expendi- 
ture about 110 per cent. The index 
number for food showed a decline of 1 
point from the preceding month, while 
During 
the month there was a fall in the price 
of potatoes and a further decline in the 
price of meat. There were also reduc- 
tions in the average price of flour, bread . 
and fish. On the other hand, there were 
upward movements in the average prices 
of eggs, butter, cheese and margarine. 
Reductions of clothing during the month 
of August produced a fall of 10 points 
in this group. The reductions were dis- 
tributed over all the items of clothing 
included in the statistics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 









































































































































Country CANADA UnNItTEep FRaNcE Ivaty |SwitzEr- SPAIN Bsietum | HOo.- Drn- 
Kinapom LAND | LAND MARK 
29 foods 21 foods 13 articles 21 Cost 12 12 56 29 Foods 
60 cities ss ; articles | of living! articles] articles| articles | articles 
Cost | Per cent* |/600towns| Chief | Paris | Towns Capitals) Towns | Brussels | 6 towns 
cities 
Re a ar got $ 5.48 74 CETUS Taian ea hy | Slates; wa eee slo Cle aE oe eee 
ADO se. ao eee 5.95 80 D1 Oa Mie? SESSA oes Rees eae weer [Mere Rr eae 
TDLO ek cee Soe 6.95 04 96-3a.4)51000.- | 1000 t|.7 2s Son eee 98. 0e 
Ce ene 7.33 99 LOUSCa see lee 100k xoet tt 102. 06¢ 
1014—January 7.73 205-5 (AY SSE sire LS, SER a a ee a ee eet or eee 
July ees 7.42 100 100 LOSS L075) |e eee 100c 106. 9% 
Spits eae! 7.97 107 ; 118 IOSB | 205, es 107c 107.7d 
July... .... 7.80 105 132.5 P2350) AVES tee 119¢ 113 8e 
S916--Janust? 8.28 112 145 113665) 143925. ute .. 126c 117 6d 
July. ..... 8.46 1i4 | 6i 142067) .1387— }.......2 140c 120 3e 
bolt January 10.27 138 187 15470 5) 1491 | 2 ae 148¢ | 123 6d 
July eee 11.62 157 204 18455 | 1971 |........ 179 136 le 
ipkS January. ..| 12.42 167 206 21206 | 2056 |........ 197e 145.4d 
July ..-| 18.00 175 210 24466 | 2210 346.1 | 230¢ 161 8e 
1010—January. xe 13578 186 230 2794b | 2665 |........ | 252¢ 167.7d 
July...... 13.77 186 | 209 28976 | 2811 |. eenke 26le | 180.06e 
1020—January 15.30 206 236 32046 | 3119 383.8 245¢ 192.3d 
April 15.99 215 | 235 3802b | 3852 3 UT Ope pat Pee a fas oh FP EW 
Julyeesi 16.84 227 258 38985 | 4008 451.8 253 202.66 
August. 16.42 221 VA ay isa ete eet, 4014 464.1 2050) || ou tee ome ee 
September.| 15.95 215 ZOisa ules. ce 4373 479 6 DOA oa | cenetoraie, ore lemons 
October 15.83 213 270 45195 | 4517 SOT 4a 258 tle eae ne 
November.| 15.32 206 eae 4p ones 2 De eae 4577 Soa Oa wees Oe | Sr Bbc wel legate 
December .| 14.84 200 282 5 seek 4557 B48 Dae 24 Bir tal Seer, eh eeeete 
1921—January...| 14.48 195 2718 tab eee es, oe 4404 SAGs HIST, Ma ecaloesen eee 
ebruary..| 14.08 190 263 4303 4109 540.0 DS 4 some ate deat | cick ene 
March....| 13.23 178 va ee | eee ee 3854 CTPA Ie Pay Ue Pde ead Mies IV he teh 
Aprils; : 35. 12.68 171 DOSE waas eke ae 3522 baa GRAD ewer Rel hae AeA uP ras 
Mayne. 12.25 165 | 232 3642 3411 SL 2 Boe A eper c ych epee] Mose Me cee arate ah 
Sate): 11.16 150 vA te ete eres BVA PTL s ote resell cuctteee ae aun eee 
Jailyaronns 10.98 148 OPI CRI eS A aga QO ar [ievcapeccrereyal Srecmncte eel Weteenaa tein meee tre 
August....| 11.41 154 | 226 S516 SOS 8 es) rn oes Se eae 
{ 
Country Norway | Swepen | FINLAND aca uae Souta | ‘New | Avstra-| Inpia UNITED STATES Maxico 
“4 Rance bien _Arnica ZBALAND LIA 
lieneeko town *,° 
Foods | | 2Larticles) Cost of | Cost “Cost of _ ‘18 foods | 59 foods | 49 foods 51 cities | Cost of 
_living | living groceries Living | Federal 
— — as ————-| Mass- | District 
44 towns Berlin | 9 towns | 25 towns | 30 towns | Calcutta | 22 foods eon 
; setts 
RO eee He eae 906f tae BSS cchs Je TAO dee GALT Be alee SNE aes 
He eat Se Ce POET RAN took IB era ol. ca ai 
uC ok TES 1000 golf BO RA IPE een re 93 ete taste eel OO 
AL ee 1147 1037f W1OG cle see ses ek 00 100 ARP ot 
Pe a ere-e 1131 P 1099 Shines LO LOUIS. ese. 
SEPP Re Sa ae eee tek 1070 1164 100 102 LOZ dy ieee re 
Sees 12149 1190 1240 Ss cute re aes JOZOes hee eee 
A veered eye ak Bee 1200 1522 108 100 LOLA Sens 
San 13129 1236 1504 Sete ae LOL, LOG Tate 
a eee, Tee 1276 1518 110 111 OOO) jake wee 
SU ee oe Mee roe 14469 1359 LABS ae cies tances LIS Giulia 
pS rarasera cHeNeN| Sete eaet ne Cae ee ae 1357 1470 116 148 190 Ste ee ae 
ele Faeithlich & oases 1511g 1427 1505 sf et 2 160 144.6 1869.14 
eee an Sopa hen Cate ee aulen Melee ela] 1523 121 167 155.1 162 62 
TAU ORE Bate ee 1535 1553 a crate all cS LSD 167.5 190.78 
A Pence Sane ai eu deat hehe 1574 1539 RH ener ella Uadi5 190 171 5 179.03 
A asl ear aS) PR 2063b 1688), Pilake &. hye 153 201 192 0 215.85 
é 141 21345 7380 asl otter wees 151 211 196 3 ee 
F 143 22046 Wh Uae ee See ee 170 219 202.6 229.37 
; ) ae eee A ean 1834 2254 167 207 198.5 230.62 
j A ater a a ee 1849 2289 166 203 200.1 230.61 
October....| 340 306 1063.0 139 21806 1809: S| ee eee 165 198 194-9 227.78 
November..| 342 303 1085.0 1306. Popescu e. 1887 2170 161 193 191 3 221.38 
peed eae vl eee 204 1103.2 SS airs et angie 1915 2148 aan oes 178 183 9 215.56 
1921—January. . 334 283 1065 4 148 19046 1906 sc¥ll = SoReLr rel etwas 172 1796 215.38 
ebruary, . 308 262 1012 7 1B OU a | ea eae 1873 PANE aera eee oe ee 158 175 6 193.77 
March..... 299 253 1027.1 LAE Tee ee ees 1810 ZLOSAE Rea acka 156 166.4 195.23 
Vay al yh <8 300 248 1007.5 138 1732b BOG: col ieee een Mee iet ay 152 164 5 193.72 
Mays). .:. 292 Mal} 1012.4 1 Woes) Weak fey ele 1792 LOST alte eee Sey 145 161.4 192.37 
June....... 290 234 1059.5 ASG si ae Baler cae 1772 LOL pwr na ee 144 159.4 191.70 
ULV e ds ere 295 232 1139.0 Ty 4 ria Sates 20, L752)" palate gaits eile a 148 160.8 186.35 
August... 297 DOANE | Shae. Cl dotell Mae teteec ated as eieiateracoe Ll weerie Che llevctc eee bre a ee 155 161.4 eae 18 
Deptem WEP a) 5 sis 5 ni his Vaorhee a Pete be cain ck aA eid ECL Pee tn oa ee aed Se ale | Hats ea Fes eae a 
















c Previous month 


* Percentage o’ pricesin July, 1914 a Calculatedfromannual index number. 0 Quarter beginning in specified month. 
hNumber of com- 


e Averagetor April,-September. d Average for October-March. {Four chief cities. g Average for year. 
modities varies from time to time. 
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Country Eeypt New | AustTRa- 
ZBALAND LIA 
Authority Govern- | Common- 
Dept ment wealth 
Statiae | Statist- | Statist- 
tics iclan ician 
No. of commodities 1 ceca eae 92 | 
Bage period.......]........ 1909-1913 1911 | 
DESY pigs ives 0A Buosicncgmie. | fe SESS stor pendent 1053 | 
TSO ieee ea oars re ala tats esse Beas 760 | 
OOO sete cere ca lines ctereccs a tata waco eas 804 
UTC elit As by Mey 4 RSE as co PRR eae 910 
NOU re Sees ellos, has, ors 984 1003 
DIS etch aeons ae 1051 1088 
1914—January....|......... 1045 1085b | 
Vhyes 1, Se ae eecs 1073) 11855 
1915—January....|......... 1323b 1387b 
July 102a¢ 14036 1822b 
1916—January....|......... 14505 1502h 
July. ee 124a 1593b 1505b 
1917—January..../......... 16845 15256 
daly soe 1684 18945 17150 
1918—January eee 1677 1887) 
ANTI NAcc Siem 207a 1808 19546 | 
1919—January “iat 1888 1959 
d JUL ee 2254 1788 2008 
1920—January 318 1999 2311 
Dalya cee are 283 2264 2671 
September 299 2267 2618 
October 300 2291 2450 
November..| 287 2247 - 2371 
December..| 238 2249 2245 | 
1921—January....| 214 2233 2233 
Vebruary 196 2163 2190 
March..... 182 2146 2008 
Aprile ssi 181 2108 1947 
May..3ic.s.. 179 2079 1898 
Sune... .ks 166 2065 1845 
May Sees Sata eS SF at Peal REED 8 1813 
ANISUBL Rice omic sacred econ of SR Sa oxen 
MED LEM GRier rate aye a cae 









































INDIA JAPAN 
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of Labour) Reserve 
Statistics} Board 














Unitep States 

















| 





Federal 
Annalist | Brad- 
| street 
| 

90 2 | 96 
1913 [1880-1896 .. . ... 

ni Diego 109.252 | : 
Arai 94.604 | §.4346 
AS 99.383 | 7.8839 
Seereten 110.652 | 8.0987 
A Peary Coy. 137.172 8.9981 
100 139.980 9. 2976 
ee er 142 452 8.5857 
COAT ae: 144.879 8.6566 
i a HO 150.95 9.1431 
heh ee Seat 147.29 | 9.8588 
CANNON coe 153.68 | 10.9163 
pe Des ae 179.11 11.5294 
268 . 88 13.7277 
MES Phare ets 265.61 16, 0680 
Woieta ee Sas 278 696 | 17 9368 
hte cae 285.474 , 19.1849 
| 195 299.142 | 18.6348 
211 313.647 | 18.8964 
242 294.935 | 20.3638 
250 307.680 | 19.3528 
| 228 267.657 | 17.9746 
208 247.145 | 16.9094 
i90 238.557 | 16 6750 
173 204.769 | 13.6263 
163 195. 647 | 12.6631 
154 186.939 | 12.3689 
150 196.623 | 11.8650 
143 191.531 | 11.3749 
142 171.755 | 10 8208 
139 163.821 | 10.6169 
141 167.719 | 10.7284 
143 176.372 | 11.0576 
a ere ae 175.454 ' 11.0868 


.|8 90.8 


——_— 
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CANADA Unitsn Kitwapom FsRance Irauy | Houuanpn| Swapax | Sours 
AFRIOA 
Labour | Michell | Boardof | Ecoa- Statist | Times | Statisti- | Bachi | Central _ |Census & 
Dept. Trade omist que Bureau o'| Statistical) Statistics 
Générale Statistica} Office Office 
271c 40 AT 44 45 40 45 40 49 47 188 
1890-1899) 1900-1909 1900 (1991-1905) 1867-1877 1913 |1901-191011901-1905| 1901-1910 1913 1914 
MLO TS okey er. ee 103.3 102.2 72 Te aoe eon Eee Pg Me RIN 1 Ha Se UR SI A bai a Ea IR Mar fd MS 
Crs aah ae Nae ea 90.7 87.6 Cade lacey OILED Pati i RAE a, Dts Cn ga a alae a Ag UG a 
LOSN2 ace = care eat 100.0 110.5 FB epee ee ot Dee Ie Rien RS CARB Rn Seg LE cL, Rap ane lier tas SR die Bre 
1B Sat Gg ape 97.6 103.3 Gai Rialto onan OB Soil eet cette lic ees soaers ellingene Baas chtenec eae counted 
MDE tale rine atee, 108.8 113.3 Sie lc setts LOS? Tea ees eae nig el ator es can Neyo leet seat 
LT atl eae ee 116.5 122.3 85 100 115.6 126.0 114 LOO es ae ae 
136.5 L20R Qe 119 0 BS. Digalomtnsnees 115.4 V28) Given ce ose. ore eee 1000 
134.8 120.0 117.2a 116.6 Vial Tew ee ene See ee 2 115.6 120.4 116: Gsm 
PSO ele moacecatans soil aeoninie ste oes 136.5 OG 14 at 2 a 143.9 b Bs Paarl MSs re tae fe erat 1109 
POR DEL setae 143.9a 149.1 LOG ee 163.7 164.4 1664 1456) OP es 
2 hes eset ata cle all sisea toe oa 174.5 LB Ga ee Ue eee, Qa Selene. a Serene 1229 
DSO RO as eee 186.5 191.1 13026 lS aaee 210.6 242.8 255a PSSA unease 
WE IPA fig Nee ah ata ae Ne gra 225.1 1503 it 249.2 | 290.0 PR aes Buea aire et ud Ale 7A 
HOST) aimless = 25 ate 243.0 254.4 TUG Or a a acs 309.8 383.3 3284 YL eee eo 
255.1, ’ 225 7 Se ote 262.9 S622 2 oer ss 861.6 ADT Breas ink tr ie ae ee 1663 
284.0 248.3 269. 4a 278.5 AQSal alee ee ones 389.9 540.6 448a SOOM wpe line se bre 
286.5 231.3 288.5 265.9 19027 ase oe 401.8 AOU. .| 369 1799 
294.0 250.8 281.8 293.2 20634 SS sha ie 456.6 456.6 3414 320 1843 
338.4 280.8 356.6 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 634.7 327 319 2360 
346.8 292.9 404.3 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 772.4 337 363 2608 
326.6 254.4 385.5 347.5 248.7 318.2 607.7 | 832.2 320 362 a ae 
317.6 242.1 377.5 326.0 239.9 305.5 581.5 834.3 321 346 2563 
304.2 233.1 364.4 299.7 223.8 269.5 632.0 829.1 296 grid. urease amend eres : 
299.5 221.6 352.2 269.3 207.2 251.2 502.6 800.6 266 299 ore see 
281.3 PATE ia a a ere 255 3 197 2 228.9 470.0 809.5 243 267 2064 
270.1 WOTAS Ae ese 235.8 183.0 211.1 436.3 772.8 224 250 bee ees 
263.1 LOOM O Saito ete: 23h7 177.2 203 .4 416.9 760.5 213 DM Ge EVN Wages <a 
253 7 186 4 224 6 169.8 198.2 401.3 735.7 200 229 apes hu 
247 3 IEA Se oye aes ae aan ey Paes Pe 162.2 193.3 380.8 689.1 203 pt Bosstamaiait! Mectiv ek esh pele 
242.6 EGQES tale ene ces 218.6 155.8 186.7 375.7 641.5 204 218 NEA OE 
238.6 VG MeO abr mee oe 218.1 158.2 186.5 rhe e Bis Ialkag Etats! er 198 7A erent Sa ee : 
236.4 LODE Fob Woe eee 219.0 155.5 183.8 DOD v2) [oe teeke ar erentyl tar eatenstas Cite 25" @ we las BAO A 
DAO Re TA Na a ee ol eke Talat 149.4 180.8 394. CNUs ate WD anen ote ett ue eet Wis alias ate 





Gibson. 








@ Average for year. 6 Quarter beginning in specitied month, ¢.230: commodities, 1890-1999: 272, 1919-1914: 271, 1915-1921. 
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Germany 


The official index number of wholesale 
prices of the Federal Government, which 
had been falling steadily from December, 
1920, to May, 1921, showed a rise in 
dune for the first time. The figure for 
May was 1306 and for June 1365. These 
figures are percentages of the average 
price for 1913, which forms the base. 
The rise is partly attributed to the fall 
in the value of the mark on the foreign 
exchanges, which particularly affected 
articles of importation, such as lard, 
cocoa, coffee, pepper, cotton, ete. 
But commodities produced in Germany 
shared in the rise, examples being sugar, 
veal, pork, shellfish, codfish, hops,, cow- 
hides and leather. An advance in the 
price of potatoes was due to seasonal 
causes. Hven amongst imported articles, 
however, tea, jute, tin and petroleum 
showed a decline in price in June, owing 
to, a fall in their value on the world 
markets. The general rise in wholesale 
prices continued in July, when the index 
number rose to 1425. 


These two months also saw an.advance 
in retail prices, the cost of living index 
number for the country rising from 880 
in May to 896 in June and reaching 963 
in July, thus surpassing the highest point 
hitherto reached (944 in January, 1921). 
Food, rent, heating and lighting are in- 
cluded in the calculation of this number, 
and it will be seen, therefore, that the 
cost of these, expressed in marks, is over 
nine times the pre-war figure. The index 
number for food alone for July was 
about 1234 times the pre-war figure. As 
a result, of the removal of control over 
butter the price of this commodity on 
the open market in June was about 
10 marks per kilogram lower than pre- 
viously sold in illicit trading, but the 
upward trend of prices in July brought 
butter up again almost to its former 
figure on the illicit market. 


Italy 


The index number of cost of living 
compiled by the Turin municipal bureau 
of labour statistics, taking prices in the 
first semester of 1914 as 100, recorded 
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413.9 for the month of August, 1921. 
This was an increase of about 9 points 
from the preceding month. The advances 
took place in the cost of foods and of 
fuel and light. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


The International Labour Review for 
September, 1921, contains index num- 
bers of retail prices in Czecho-Slovakia 
which indicate that in May, 1921, the 
prices of foodstuffs and fuel were more 
than 14 times, and those of clothing, etce., 
more than 21 times the pre-war level. 


. Hungary 
The same issue of the Review contains 


an index number of cost of living for | 


Hungary which shows a general average 
for May 31, 1921, over 36 times the pre- 
war figure. This was in spite of the 
fact that a general reduction had been 
taking place during the early months of 
the year. 


India 


The cost of living index number of 
the Labour Office at Bombay for July, 
1921, was 77 per cent above the level 
of July, 1914, and showéd a rise of 4 
points from the preceding month. The 
food index number showed a rise of 5 
points, the increase over July, 1914, ad- 
vanecing from 69 per cent to 74 per cent. 


Japan 
The Daily Intelligence, published by 


the International Labour Office, con-. 


tains the following extract from the 
Tokyo, Nichi Nichi, July 20, 1921. 


The closing down of factories and the 


diminution of business due to trade depression ~ 


generally was followed by a decrease in wages 
and ai increase in unemployment. Workers 
as well as employers are now feeling the 
effects of a reduction in income. Several 
commodities, e. g., rice, showed a decrease in 
price to a certain degree, but prices of the 
greater majority of commodities still remain 
high, and in some cases there is a distinct 
difference between the wholesale price and 
the retail price. 


The Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce have thought it necessary to take some 
effective measures to reduce the price of daily 
necessaries and for that purpose intends to 
encourage the universal establishment of con- 


\ 
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sumers’ co-operative societies, improve the 
system of distribution: of commodities, and 
amend the Law on trade associations of 
vendors of staple articles, especially the trade 
association of retailers. 


It is generally acknowledged that the high 
retail prices in Japan are to a great extent 
due to the fundamental defects existing in 
the method of buying and selling, and in- 
vestigations are being made with regard to 
the entire system of transacting business of 
selling. On the other hand it was found 
necessary to improve the method of buying 
on the part of consumers. The Japanese public 
is lacking in the knowledge of the best way 
to buy daily necessaries, and the Department 
has appointed four women professors of dif- 
ferent schools, to act as promoters for setting 
up a society for studying household economy, 
chiefly in order to distribute knowledge 
regarding daily necessaries and to make im- 
provements in the buying of them. The 
society will prepare lectures and lecture 
courses, and hold exhibitions and issue maga- 
zines for propagating this object, and as a 
first attempt an exhibition of daily necessaries 
will be held in the City of Tokyo some time 
during the autumn. 


United States 


Dun’s index number of wholesale prices 
for October 1 was $161.839. At August 1 
this number registered an increase over 
July 1, but the two succeeding months 
have shown slight recessions. Net 
changes in this index number of late 
have been trifling. The present level 
is 34 per cent above the pre-war figure, 
and shows a decline of 39.3 per cent from 
the high point of May 1, 1920. 


Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for October 1 was $11.1879, 
an advance of less than 1 per cent over 
the September figure. Of the groups of 
commodities represented in this index, 
number, fruits, textiles, metals, coal and 
coke, naval stores, building materials and 
miscellaneous products, advanced in 
price, while breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions hides and leather, oil, and chem- 
icals and drugs went lower. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board has an index number of cost of 
living, based chiefly on data from non- 
government sources, although the food 
figures are those of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics for the 15th 
of the preceding month. The index 
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number for all items weighted for Sep- 
tember, 1921, was 165, prices for July, 
1914, the base period, being taken as 
100. The September figures for the dif- 
ferent groups were as follows: food, 
155; shelter, 169; clothing, 157; fuel 
and light, 179; sundries, 183. The de- 
cline from the highest point in each 
eroup is as follows: food, about 29 per. 
cent, from July and August, 1920; 
shelter, about 1 per cent from June, 
1921; clothing, about 45 per cent, from — 
April, 1920; fuel and light, 104% per 
cent, from January, 1921; sundries, 
about 5 per cent, from January, 1921. 
The highest point for all items was in 
July, 1920, and the figure for September, 
1921, marks a drop of about, 20 per cent 
from this point. The lowest figure of 
this year was for June, when the number 
stood at 162. Since that month there 
has been no regularity of movement. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
ealeulated by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United States was 152 
for September, thus showing no variation 
from the figure of the preceding month. 
Owing largely to the sharp advance in 
raw cotton, farm products increased over 
three per cent in average price, while 
articles in the cloths and clothing group 
inereased 414 per cent. Chemicals and 
drugs also showed a small increase. 
Metals and metal products showed no 
change in the general price level. in 
all other groups prices in September 
averaged lower than in August. The de- 
crease was most pronounced in the case 
of foodstuffs, prices of which were 4 per 
eent below those of the previous month. 


The Bureau’s index number of retail 
food prices for September was 153 as 
compared with 155 for August. Of the 
forty-three articles on which monthly 
prices are secured, thirty decreased in 
price, eleven showed an increase, and 
the prices of two remained unchanged. 
The price of cabbage decreased 11 per 
cent; potatoes 5 per cent; leg of lamb 
4 per cent; raisins 4 per cent. Onions 
advanced 8 per cent; strictly fresh eggs 
6 per cent; and canned tomatoes 4 per 
eent. All other increases and decreases 
were smaller than those named. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 





THE two legal decisions summarized 
below both deal with Workmen’s 


Compensation, one in Alberta and the 
other in the province of Quebec. 


Permanently injured employee entitled to compensation in Alberta even if accident due 
to his gross carelessness = 


An employee of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Company was perma- 
nently injured when coupling cars. He 
brought an action against the company 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Alberta. The evidence showed 
that the injury was caused by the em- 


' ployee using his foot to adjust a drawhbar . 


when one car was moving toward 
another with which it was to be coupled. 
The company claimed that in doing this 
the employee was violating one of its 
rules, and therefore the action should be 
dismissed. The trial judge found in 
favour of the defendant company and 
dismissed the application. The plaintiff 
employee appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta. This court assumed the exist- 
ence of a rule of the company known to 
the plaintiff, the violation of which 
caused the accident, but held that the 
accident. was one which arose out of 
and in the course of the plaintifi’s em- 
ployment, and as ‘“‘serious and wilful 
misconduct”? was not a defence under 
the Alberta statute when permanent 
injury was sustained, the appeal was 
allowed and the matter referred back to 
the District Court Judge for assessment 
of compehsation. The company then 


appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


It was found by the Supreme Court 
that the alleged rules which it was con- 
tended the plaintiff had violated were 
not proved to be rules or regulations of 
the company properly promulgated to 
its employees, being simply printed on 
a sheet of paper addressed ‘Po the 
New Man,” and termed ‘Safety Pre- 
cautions,’ Both the plaintiff and a 
foreman of the company, a witness on 
its behalf, declared. they had had no 
knowledge of the rule forbidding em- 
ployees to go between the cars. There- 
fore it was declared that even if viola- 
tion of the rules of the company would 
mean that the respondent’s accident 
had occurred outside of the course of his 
employment, the rule in question had 
not been proved to be a duly promul- 
gated one; and even if the employee’s 
action had amounted to gross mis- 
conduct this was not a defence under 
the Alberta Compensation Law when 
permanent injury ensues. 


The appeal of the company was 
therefore dismissed with costs. (Al-. 
berta—Morreau vs. Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company.) 


A workman leaving his job to help another cannot recover damages under Quebec law if 
injured 


A workman in a tool and _machine 
factory left his own job in order to help 
a fellow employee to release a steel bar 
which had been caught in a wedge 
when being raised. The bar slipped 
from its hook and fell on his left foot, 
fracturing a toe. He brought an action 
against his employers for — $4,625.50 
damages before a jury in the Superior 
Court of Quebec at Montreal. The 
plaintiff employee alleged negligence 
on the part of the employer in having 
defective hooks. On behalf of the 
defendant employer it was claimed that 


the plaintiff had no right to leave his 
work to release the bar. No danger - 
was threatened and there were other 
workmen avialable to do that work. 

In answering the questions submitted . 
to them, the jury found that the plain- 
tiff had suffered damages amounting 
to $1,500 but they held that the accident 
was due entirely to the plaintifi’s own 
fault. Council for the defence moved 
for a dismissal of the action. The Court 
granted this motion and the action was 
dismissed. (Quebec—Romanos vs .Rapid 
Tool and Machine Company.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS! OF! INDUSTRIAL? INTERES® 


In addition to the re- 
gular-.monthly and 
quarterly articles and 
summarized accounts of recent trade 
union conventions, this issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains a number of other 
articles of general industrial interest. 
Among such articles may be mentioned 
those dealing with the re-organization 
of the railways in Great Britain, the 
railway labour crisis in the United States, 
further recommendations of the United 
States Unemployment Conference, juve- 
nile employment service in various coun- 
tries, and the work of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in Great Brit- 
ain. 


At the beginning of October the per- 
centage of unemployed among members 
of trade unions stood at 8.5 as compared 
with 8.7 at the beginning of September 
and with 3.3 at the beginning of October, 
1920. Much short time continued to be 
indicated by a large number of» the 
unions making returns. According to 
reports received from over 5,000 em- 
ployers, employment was in somewhat 
greater volume than in the preceding 
month, although the situation continued 
to be decidedly less favourable than 
during October of last year. 


‘The month 
‘in brief 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of staple foods in 60 cities fell 
to $11.48 at the beginning of October 


as compared with $11.82 at the beginning © 


of September, $15.83 in October, 1920, 


and $7.99 in October, 1914. The average 
cost of a budget, of foods, fuel and rent 
in sixty cities was $20.01 for October, as 
compared with $22.34 for September, 
$26.46 for October, 1920, and $14.47 for 
October, 1914. The index number of 
wholesale prices for Oetober fell to 229.2 
as compared with 232.7 for September, 
317.6 for. October, 1920, and 138.7 for 
October, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during October was less than dur- 
ing either September, 1921, or October, 
1920. No new strikes were reported 
during the month. Sixteen strikes were 
carried over from the previous month 
involving about 2,229 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of about 54,704 
working days. None of these strikes were 
reported as having terminated during 
the month. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the Jetober the Department 
Industrial received reports from 
Disputes two Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation 
Act established to deal with 


disputes between (1) the 
Toronto Suburban Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being line- 
men, operators, wiremen, ete., members 
of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Toronto Branch, and (2) various rail- 
ways, (namely the Canadian National 
Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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Grand Trunk Railway and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway), mem- 
bers of the Railway Association of 
Canada, and certain of their employees, 
being engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, yardmen and _telegraphers, 
members of the several trade unions of 
these classes of workers. 

Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, anda Board was 
established in connection with an ap- 
plication which had been received during 
the previous month. 

A report was also received from the 
Committee of Conciliation, Mediation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island, National Trans- 
continental, Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern Railways, and cer- 
tain of their employees. 


The Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Stationary 
Engineers, Firemen and Helpers, will 
convene at Calgary, Alta., in December. 


Jottings 


Two appointments to official positions 
in Canada, of considerable interest to 
organized labour, have recently been an- 
nounced. The federal government has 
appointed Mr. Calvin Lawrence, of Ot- 
tawa, the legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
to the Board of Railway Commissioners ; 
and the Ontario government has ap- 
pointed Mr. H. J. Halford, vice-pre- 
sident of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, to be vice-chairman of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


It is reported that the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Ontario govern- 
ment to consider unemployment has 
received the assurance of organized 
labour in Ontario that it will accept 
‘‘reductions in wages in proportion 
to the reduction which has taken place 
in the cost of living.’’ 


It is announced that the mayors and 
city commissioners of various cities of 
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‘Western Canada will hold a conference 


at Medicine Hat, Alta., during Nov- 
ember, to attempt to secure a uniformity 
of wages and conditions of employment 
for civic employees. 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
in the course of an article entitled 
‘Labour Legislation in Dominion of Ca- 
nada’’ in the October issue of the Amer- 
ican Labour World published in New 
York, writes as follows with reference 
to the subject of legislation respecting 
industrial relations: 1 


Legislation dealing with industrial relations 
is to be found on the statutes of both the 
Provinces and the Dominion. The most com- 
monly used legislation of this nature is the 
Industrial Disputes Act. This legislation met 
with opposition from the organized workers 
from its inception, but with amendments 
elarifying its intent and modifying some of 
the objectionable features and also with im- 
proved administration of this act the calls for 
its repeal have ceased and to-day the workers 
would be prepared to accept its extension to 
industries not at present covered by the act, 
subject to further amendments eliminating 
certain penalties clauses which have never been 
found possible of enforcement. , 


When addressing the Toronto Board 
of Trade recently, Mr. R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, offered the sug- 
gestion that the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics might be strengthened by the 
addition of an honorary advisory council 
composed of representatives of financial, 
general business, transportation and 
labour interests, a leading economist, and 
others. With respect to the ‘‘trouble- 
some questionnaire,’’ he stated that the 
bureau had of late been very materially 
assisted by different associations of 
manufacturers. 


The question of the validity of the 
Oriental Order-in-Council Validation 
Act of British Columbia, passed at the 
last session of the legislature, is at 
present before the Supreme Court of 
Canada for decision. The orders-in-coun- 
eil confirmed by this A'ct prohibit the 
employment of Japanese and Chinese in 
any contracts, leases and concessions 
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entered into, issued, or made by the Gov- 
ernment. Until the constitutionality of 
the Act is determined, the Government 
of British Columbia is restrained by in- 
junction from prohibiting the employ- 
ment of Japanese and Chinese by holders 
of timber licenses in the province. 


The British Columbia Government has 
voted $3,000,000 during the past two 
years for the aid of private industries, to 
be administered by the Department of 
Industries. Of this amount, $1,072,853 
has been loaned; assistance has been 
rendered 65 enterprises covering the 
entire industrial field of the province, 
and an aggregate of 1,500 men have been 
given employment. Three of the loans 
have been repaid, and three others in 
which small amounts have been ex- 
pended, have failed to make satisfactory 
returns. 

The Ontario School Law Amendment 
Act, which came into force on July 1, 
1921, provides that a school board or 
board of education may appoint a 
qualified officer or officers to collect and 
distribute information regarding avail- 
-able occupations and to offer such coun- 
sel to the pupils as will enable them to 
plan intelligently for their vocational 
and educational advancement. 


The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour recently issued an 
appeal to all the State legislatures asking 
those. bodies to adopt or amend their 
workmen’s compensation laws to cor- 
respond with the Ohio State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which law, in the 
opinion of the executive, may be re- 
garded as a model compensation act. All 
State federations and local labour bodies 
are also being asked to co-operate in the 
matter. 


The Premier of New South Wales, in 
reply to a recent deputation urging the 
adoption of measures for the alleviation 
of the prevailing distress, stated that the 
Government was giving serious con- 
sideration to the institution of some sys- 
tem of insurance against unemployment. 
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According to a recent decision of the 
British House of Commons co-operative 
stores in Great Britain cannot be 
classed with corporations, and hence 
their surplus profits will not be subject 
It was 
held that profits of the co-operative so- 
cleties were not profits in the ordinary 
sense — that profits of the private trad- 
ers are made out of the consumers for 
the benefit of themselves, while the 
profits of the co-operatives are the sav- 
ings of the consumers made by trading 
with themselves, . 


In order to cope with unemployment 
conditions in Germany, the Reichstag, 
on June 2, 1921, decided to grant a spe- 
cial single payment to persons who have 
been out of work for more than twenty- 
six weeks. According to regulations 
issued for Berlin, any unemployed per- 
son of either sex, between 16 and 21 
years of age, will receive 300 marks; per- 
sons over 21 years, 400 marks, if living 
in lodgings, and 500 marks if in their 
own home; married persons 600 marks, 
plus 50 marks for each child up to a 
maximum of 800 marks. 


The post ballot for the election of the 
new General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress, which was ne- 
cessary owing to a mistake in the taking 
of the first ballot at the recent conven- 
tion at Cardiff (see Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1921, page 1276) resulted in the 
election of the following officers: Mining 
and Quarrying—R. Smillie, H. Murnin, 
R. T. Jones; Railways (no contest )—ZJ. 
Bromley, J. H. Thomas, A. G. Walkden; 
Transport — H. Gosling, Ben Tillett; 
Shipbuilding (no contest )—J. Hill; Hn- 
gineering, etc—A.B. Swales, A. Find- 
lay, J. Rowan; Iron and Steel—A. Pugh, 
Building, etc—G. Hicks, 
A. A. Pureell; Pronting and Paper—H. 
Skinner; Cotton (no contest) — H. 
Boothman, J. W. Ogden; ‘Other 
Textiles —B. Turner ; Clothing — A. 
Conley; Leather (no contest) — EH. L. 
Poulton; Dustributive Trades — Glass, 
pottery, chemicals, etc.—John Turner; 
Agriculture (no contest )—R. B.Walker ; 
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Public Employees—J. W. Bowen; Non- 
Manual — J. B. Williams; General 
Workers (no contest)—J. Beard, J. N. 
Bell, J. Davenport,-W. Thorne; Women 
—Margaret Bondfield, Julia Varley. 


League of The first public meet- 
Nations Society ing of the League of 
of Canada Nations Society of Can- 


ada (the inauguration 
of which took place on May 31 last, and 
was noted in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazperre) was held in Toronto, 
on October 8. The meeting was well at- 
tended and was presided over by Sir 
Robert Borden, other speakers being 
Premier ‘E. C. Drury, Hon. N.W. Rowell, 
K.C., Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell, Mr. 
H. A. Halford, and Professor MaclIver. 
In speaking of the purposes of the meet- 
ing, Sir Robert Borden referred to the 
chief object for which the League of Na- 
tions was formed—the preservation of 
world peace. He pointed out that the 
peace of the world could be maintained 
only by the public opinion of the world. 
It was therefore to be the great work of 
the League of Nations Society of Canada 
to educate the public opinion of Canada 
to this end. Premier Drury spoke of 
Canada’s unique opportunity for creat- 
ing a good understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States. In the 
friendly unity of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
he said, there was a great force for the 
benefit of mankind—a force which, if 
wisely used, would make for the peace of 
the whole world. The Hon. Mr. Rowell 
dwelt on the achievements of the League 
of Nations. If the Washington Con- 
ference on Disarmament proved a suc- 
cess, it would be largely due to what the 
League of Nations had already done to 
pave the way. The speaker referred to 
the large amount of humanitarian work 
which the League was accomplishing in 
such matters as the suppression of the 
opium traffic, etc. In the industrial 
sphere it was endeavouring to better con- 
ditions for men, women and children 
throughout the world, and to deal with 
the grave problem of the relationship 
between Capital and Labour. The ob- 
jects of the League of Nations Society 
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of Canada were enumerated as follows: 
To promote international peace; to 
furnish information about the work of. 
the League; to study international prob- 
lems, and Canada’s relation thereto as 
a part of the British Commonwealth; to 
foster mutual understanding and good- 
will among the Anglo-Saxon races; and 
to promote the establishment of local 
branches of the League throughout Can- 
ada. 

A resolution was adopted for the for- 
mation of a Toronto branch of the So- 
ciety. The headquarters of the Society 
are at 106 McKinnon Building, Toronto, 
and Mr. H. D. Robertson is the general 
secretary. Any resident of Canada may 
become a member by paying a fee of one 
dollar. 


Workmen’s In the August issue 
compensation of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
arrangements on page 978, reference 
between was made to the un- 
Ontario and satisfactory operation of 
Quebec the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation laws in the 
ease of employees residing in the 


province of Quebee but working in On- 
tario. As a result of conferences between 
Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Quebec, Hon. Walter Rollo, 
Minister of Labour of Ontario, and Mr. 
Sam Price, chairman of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
an arrangement has since been made 
whereby the province of Quebee will 
no longer be discriminated against 


in the application of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Hereafter 
all victims of industrial accidents. 


in Ontario, resulting in permanent dis- 
ability, either total or partial, will be 
treated alike whether they reside in On- 
tario or Quebee. The Ontario Govern- 
ment further recognizes the principle of 
paying the bills of the Quebee doctors 
and hospitals in all cases of industrial 
accidents occurring in Ontario to work- 
men residing in Quebec, providing they 
are in compliance with the Board’s 
regulations. If such a workman is killed 
by an accident his widow will not be | 
entitled to a lump sum as under the 
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Quebec law, but she will receive a 
monthly allowance of $40 for herself 
and $10 for each child under sixteen 
years of age. 


Statistics supplied by 
the Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission of Ontario 
in advance of the publi- 


Mothers’ 
Allowances 
in Ontario 


eation of its first annual report show . 


that there have been 2,585 beneficiaries 
under the Act with 7,878 children. Of 
the beneficiaries 2,310 were widows, 60 
were wives whose husbands were in an 
asylum, the husbands of 165 were 
otherwise permanently ineapacitated, 
many of them being tuberculous; 438 
wives had been deserted by their 
husbands for five years or more, and 7 
were foster mothers. In view of the 
passing of the Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act, requiring all children, un- 
less specifically exempted, to attend 
school until they are sixteen years old, 
an amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act was passed at the last session 
applying the Act to.children up _ to 
16 years of age instead of 14. This 
amendment has added largely to the 
number of children benefiting under the 
Act. 


- Under an agreement 
_ with the Saskatchewan 

Bureau of Labour and 

Industries, the Univer- 

sity of Saskatchewan 
has included a course in ceramics in the 
chemistry and physics department. This 
course has been placed in charge of Mr. 
W. G. Worcester, a ceramics engineer 
with practical experience in field work 
and in the designing and construction 
of plants for the manufacture of clay 
products. The object of this step, which 
was taken on the initiative of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries, is to render 


Course in 
ceramics at 
Saskatchewan 
University 


available to commercial enterprise some 


of the valuable and _ extensive clay 
products in the province by-ecreating a 
body of scientifically trained men who 
would be capable of developing the in- 
dustry. 
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According to a _ statement of the 
Provincial Treasurer, the Honourable 
Charles A. Dunning, during 1920, brick 
and tile buildings to the value of $8,- 
379,774 were erected in Saskatchewan, 
but only $300,000 worth of the brick 
and tile was manufactured locally. He 
stated that such articles as jam pots, 
milk jugs, bean jars, and other lines of 
crockery were now being made of Sas- 
katchewan clay and were finding a ready 
market in Hastern Canada. The raw 
clay, however, is shipped out of the pro- 
vince for manufacture. ‘‘ With such facts 
as these,’’ said Mr. Dunning, “‘we feel 
the department would fail in its duty 
were we not to devote some special 
effort toward the assistance of those clay 
plants already in existence, as well as 
the development on a broader scale of 
such a valuable resource.’’ 


Legislation At Regina, on Oc- 
tober 19, a delegation of 
four representatives’ of 
the Saskatchewan Ex- 
ecutive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada laid 
before Premier Martin and other mem- 
bers of the Provincial government a 


sought by 
Labour in 
Saskatchewan 


programme of labour legislation con- 


sisting of the following proposals, to 
which early consideration was promised 
by the premier: 


(1) Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, providing for a state insurance 
administered by a board; compensation to be 
awarded on the following basis: 


(a) On the death of a workman, funeral 
expenses to be allowed to the amount of 
$150. 

(b) Widow or invalided husband to be 
allowed a monthly payment of $45 and $10 
additional for each child; the total not to 
execed $75 a month. 

(¢) Upon a workman suffering temporary 
or permanent total disability he is to 
be allowed 100 per cent of his wages for the 
first 90 days and 75 per cent thereafter. 

(d) Upon a workman suffering temporary 
or permanent partial disability, he is to be 
allowed an amount equalling 75 per ecnt of 
the difference in his earning power. 

(e) Medical aid to be ailowed and full ex- 
penses to be taken from the accident fund. 
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(2) Legislation embodying the decision of 
the international labour body, which includes 
provision for an eight-hour day for workmen, 
protection of women before and after child- 
birth, prevention of the employment of women 
during the night, and prevention of the em- 
ployment of children in industry under 16 years 
of age. 

(3) An amendment to the Election Act, 
providing that all employers shall cause to be 
posted up in their place of business, not less 
than five days previous to an election, in a 
conspicuous position, a notice to the effect that 
on the date set for the election all employees 
shall have two hours, apart from the usual lunch 
hour, for the purpose of voting without deduc- 
tion of pay. 

_ (4)-An act providing for the examining and 
licensing .of electrical contractors and journey- 
-men electricians. 

(5) Legislation to take care of unemployed 
and prevent where possible unemployment. 

(6) Legislation providing for the use of the 
proportional representation system of voting 
and ballot counting, with group constituencies 
in provincial elections. 

(7) The abolition of the election deposit. 

(8) Labour representation on government 
boards. 


Furniture Guiid The Daily Herald, 
in Great Britain London, reports that a 

furniture craft guild 
has. been organized at 
England, on:similar lines to those of the 
Building Trades Guild established last 
year. The only charges, it is stated, will 
be for full maintenance of the workers, 
cost of materials and administration. In 
this way it is hoped that the public will 
be saved a very considerable proportion 
of the present cost. In order to provide 
funds a million penny stamp fund has 
been launched.. The new guild is in- 
tended to become a national concern. Its 
economic aim is stated as being ‘“‘to 
bring about such a change in the spirit 
and organization of the industry that 
the end of the wages system can be 
secured and _ self-government 
lished.’’ 


Activities of a 
labour bank 


An article on ‘‘ Labour 
Banks’’ in various coun- 
tries in the October 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE contained 
a short account of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative 
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Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio. This bank 
was the subject of an address by Mr. 
W. B. Prenter, its vice-president and 
cashier who is also general secretary and 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, before the Seventh 
Canadian Grand Union Meeting of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen at St. Thomas, Ont., in 
August last. Mr. Prenter explained that 
the bank had made arrangements with 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce where- 
by Canadian depositors may . deposit 
money in the Brotherhood’s bank and 
that such deposits are all invested in 
Canadian securities, the bank having at 
that time $250,000 in Dominion, pro- 
vincial and Canadian municypal bonds 
in the vaults of its bank at Toronto. Of 
the nine million dollars cash deposits, 
less than two millions, he stated, had 
been deposited by members of the Bro- 
therhood and only $10,000 by Canadians, 
so that thus far ‘“‘the bank has only 
scratched the surface.’’ Mr. Prenter 
outlined the future activities and 
proposed developments of the bank, 
stating that their order is endeavouring 
to get the United States banking laws 
amended so that branches of the bank 
may be opened all over the country, and 
should they fail in that they propose to_ 
establish state banks in various states 
and also banks in Canada. Rural credits, 
he said, are being extended by the bank 
to the organized farmers in Ohio, North 
Dakota and other states, and funds for 
home building and other purposes are 
being advanced to workers. 


As a direct result, it 
is unofficially stated, of 
representations made by 
the Honourable William 
Sloan, Minister of Mines 
for British Columbia, an international 
conference was recently held at'St. Louis, 
Missouri, under the auspices of the 


International 
conference on 
Mine Rescue 
work 


“United States Bureau of Mines to dis- 


euss the standardization of mine rescue 
apparatus and methods of training in 
the use of such apparatus. Delegates 
were present from Canada, United 
States, Great Britain and _ other 
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European countries. The following re- 
solution was adopted: ‘‘ Whereas—it is 
the sense of this conference that it is 
highly important to advance the art of 
mine rescue work by a certain degree of 
standardization of mine rescue methods 
and the use of apparatus and appliances 
so that improvements may be effected 
along lines which will guide and assist 
those engaged or concerned in mine 
rescue work, 
that a committee be designated by the 
chairman at his convenience, that will at 
some later date or dates as may seen ex- 
pedient, make a report or reports under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
which will be made public, and that such 
committee will continue its work until 
such reports have been made or until 
there shall be a future international mine 
rescue conference called or held under 
the auspices of the United States Bureau 
of Mines.’’ . 


At. the International First Aid and 
Mine Rescue Meet held at St. Louis, Mo., 
under the auspices of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the first-aid team of 
the Canadian Western Fuel Corporation 
of Nanaimo, B.C., tied with two other 
teams for fourth place with a score of 
96.6 per cent, the winning team making 
a score of 98.2 per cent. A drawback 
with the team from Nanaimo, it is stated, 
was that they had been trained by the 
St. John’s Ambulance standards and 
they found some difficulty in adopting 
the Bureau of Mines standards. 


Last summer the com- 
positors’ Union of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  re- 
quested the governors 
of the George Heriot’s Trust who control 
the Heriot-Watt College, a Technical 
school of that city, to open a day class 
in monotype work for unemployed com- 
positors. This was done, and the class 
was placed in charge of a competent 


Technical train- 
ing for the 
unemployed 
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instructor chosen from the ranks of the 
unemployed. In a letter to the London 
Times, Mr. A. P. Laurie, principal of 
the school, states that the class has been 
a success and there will probably be re- 
quests for further classes this winter. 
The writer suggests the extension of 
this experiment throughout the country 
wherever technical colleges exist. In sup- 
port of this proposal he says: ‘‘It is ob- 
vious that we have to choose between 
doles, which are a dead loss to the state 
and. demoralize the recipient, or devise 
schemes by which the unemployed are 
siving back something to the state, in 
return for relief, which is of permanent 
value. This may be, for instance, the 
reclaiming of waste lands or the making 
of necessary roads, but if he is employing 
his time in improving his skill as a 
craftsman, he is also adding to the per- 
manent wealth of the nation, and giving ~ 
something back for what he receives, 
while the extra cost of opening such 
classes, in addition to the money which 
will be spent in supporting the unem- 
ployed, is a trifle... It is only necessary, 
on the one hand, to make the joining of 
such a class, where a suitable class exists, 
one of the conditions of relief, and to 
extend the power of paying out-of-pocket 
expenses for teaching ex-soldiers to the 
case of the certified unemployed, to have 
the whole machinery running within two 
or three weeks.’’ 


A further proposal is being put. for- 
ward in Great Britain to the effect that 
where suitable arrangements cannot 
be made with technical schools, the 
plant and equipment of idle factories 
be utilized for class demonstration pur- 
poses. ‘ 


The United States 
Department of Labour 
has just issued as Bul- 
letin No. 285 an account 
of the minimum wage legislation of the 
United States, including its operation in 


Minimum wage 
laws of United 
States 
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the different jurisdictions. In the United 
States, minimum wage laws have been 
passed in twelve States, the District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico, but they are 
applicable only to women and minors. 
The economic effect of these laws is said 
to be a general wage increase in favour 
of persons affected by them, though with- 
out any apparent tendency for the 
minimum fixed by legal process to be- 
come the maximum, or even the standard 
wage, though the laws have largely done 
away with wide variations in wages 
previously paid for identical services. It 
is also said that the employment of 
younger children has been restricted as 
a result of these laws. <A survey by 
the Bureau.of Labour Statistics and the 
reports of the various administrative 
commissions indicate a very general ac- 
ceptance of the laws by employers, many 
of them having expressed their approval 
as to both principles and results. The 
first minimum wage law enacted in the 


United States was in Massachusetts in 
1912. 


Japanese em- 
ployers recom- 
mend forma- 
tion of labour 
unions 


In June last the pre- 
fectural government of 
Tokyo requested various 
organizations of employ- 
ers to give suggestions 
as to the best way of 
securing the numbers of those actually 
unemployed, and the most effective 
measures for the relief of unemploy- 


ment. The Kojo Konwaka, an organiza- - 


tion of more than 500 of the principal 
factory employers in the prefecture of 
Tokyo sent a reply in which they stated: 
‘The difficulty of calculating the real 
figure of unemployed is greater in 
Japan, due to the fact that there exist 
generally no well organized labour 
unions, and in order to ascertain the 


exact number of those out of work, as 


well as to cope with the situation, it is 
advisable to enconrage the universal 
formation of labour unions, besides co- 
ordination in the matter of employment 
exchanges and employers’ organizations 
in the staple articles.”’ 
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National in- A bill for the creation 
surance scheme of a national insurance 
for aviators society for aviators, 

pilots, and fight me- 
chanics has recently been introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies, France. This 
proposed society will be under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Public Works or 
by proxy of the Under-Secretary of 
State for Aviation. All pilots on reserve 
of -the. army and navy air services, 
aviators, civilian pilots, and flight me- 
ehanics over 18 years of age and of 
French nationality, will be compulsorily 
insurable under the system. The funds 
of the society will be derived from de- 
duetions from wages, deductions from 
‘flight bonuses’’ granted by the state 
to pilots on the reserve during periods 
of military service; an employer’s con- 
tribution; and a tax on the cost of aerial 
transport paid by travellers from France 
or her colonies. Members of the society 
will be entitled, in case of injuries or 
illness directly due to their occupation, 
to an annuity in case of permanent in- 
capacity and to a daily benefit in case of 
temporary incapacity. Widows of in- 
sured persons will be entitled to a pen- 
sion. 


The British Ministry 
of Labour published in 
1919 a report on Profit- 
sharing and Labour Co- 
partnership in the 
United Kingdom (Cmd. 544; price Is. 
net.) giving an account of the progress 
of the profit-sharing and labour co-part- 
nership systems in that country to date. 
The following information «respecting 
the working of such schemes in the 
United Kingdom during 1920 has since 
been given in the September, 1921, issue 
of the British Labour Gazette. 


It is stated that 49 schemes of profit- 
sharing or co-partnership were known to 
have started in the year 1919, and 40 in 
1920, and these are by far the largest 
annua! totals hitherto recorded. Of the 
49 started in 1919, 5 have since been 
abandoned. Since the close of 1920, as 


Profit-sharing 
in the United 
Kingdom in 
1920 
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is usual in times of bad trade, the num- 
ber of such schemes started has fallen 
very considerably, only three new 
schemes having been reported up to June 
00, 1921. Returns received show that on 
June 30, 1921, 205 firms, with an ag- 
gregate of 300,195 workpeople in their 
constant employment, were practising 
systems of profit-sharing or labour co- 
partnership. Of these 205 firms, 6 were 
reported to have two schemes each, so 
that the total number of schemes of 
profit-sharing in operation at the above 
date was 211. In addition, 2 firms 
have schemes which are at present in 
abeyance, while 19 other firms are known 
to have practised profit-sharing within 
recent years, but no information is avail- 
able to show whether these schemes are 
still in operation. 


Of the 205 firms praetising _ profit- 
sharing at June 30, 1921, 33 (employing 
37,089 workpeople) were gas companies; 
29 (employing 84,832 workpeople) were 
in the engineering, shipbuilding and 
metal trades; 29 (employing 28,142 
workpeople) were merchants, warehouse- 
men, retail traders, ete., and 25 (em- 

. ploying 47,236 workpeople) were in the 
textile trades. The remainder were dis- 
tributed among a great variety of dif- 
ferent trades. The above figures, how- 
ever, tend to overstate the numbers of 
workpeople who are effectively employed 
under profit-sharing conditions, since in 
a number of schemes profit- sharing is 
restricted to certain classes of employees, 
or is enjoyed only by those employees 
who choose to deposit savings with the 
employing firm, or to take up shares 1 in 
the undertaking. 


As regards the 151 profit-sharing 
schemes for which statistics have been 
compiled, 109,580 employees  partici- 
pated, or were entitled to participate, in 
bonuses in 1920. Of these, however, 
29,207 were employed under 32 schemes 
which failed to pay a bonus. The bonuses 
paid represented an aggregate addition 
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to earnings of over one million pounds, 
or £918s. foreach employee partici- 
pating; the average ratio of bonus to 
earnings being 6.3 per cent. These 


figures represent a very considerable in- 


crease when compared with those for 
1919, in which year the results of 116 
schemes yielded an average amount of 
£4. 19s. for each employee participating, 
and an average addition to earnings of 
4.9 per cent. It should be noted that 
these figures relate to the bonuses paid 
or‘ credited m’ 1920;-and that,” in’ the 
great majority of cases, the bonuses so 
paid were based on the profits either of 
the year 1919 or of a financial year 
ending at or before June 30, 1920, and- 
are not, therefore, seriously affected by 
the depression in ‘trade which began in 
the latter half of 1920. 


Of the 32 schemes which failed to pay 
a bonus in 1920, 18 were gas companies’ 
schemes; this industry also accounted 
for 6 of the 18 schemes which paid a 
bonus of less than 2 per cent on earnings. 
Under the schemes in force in gas com- 
panies the bonus is generally regulated 
by a sliding scale, and varies inversely 
with the price of gas. 


It is interesting to note that in the 
coal mining industry, under the terms of 
settlement. of the recent industrial dis- 
pute, it is provided that, subject to the 
payment of certain minimum rates, 
wages in any district shall consist of ( a) 
the standard wages for the district, plus 
(b) a percentage on basic rates whieh j is 
to be periodically adjusted in accordance 
with the proceeds of the industry in such 
district during a previous period. The 
sum to be applied in payment of wages 
above the standard wages is a fixed per- 
centage of the surplus of the proceeds of 
the industry, after deducting (1) costs 
of production, including standard wages, 
and (2) ‘‘standard profits,’’ equivalent 
to 17 per cent of the cost of persis 
wages. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
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— 


i The. Latour Market, (Strikes; Prices 


The Labour Market 


| Naan curve of employment based on 
returns from employers remained 
practically stationary during October ; 
a slight downward trend was evidenced 
during the first part of the month, but 
gains in the latter part counterbalanced 
it and caused the curve to maintain 
almost the same position as in Sep- 
tember. : Decided dullness continued to 
be registered in comparison with the 
corresponding period in 1920. ‘Trade 
unions reported almost the same situation 
at the beginning of October as in the 
preceding month, only a nominal gain 
in employment having occurred. A 
large volume of business was again 
transacted by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service during September, the 
number of applicants registering, place- 
ments effected and vacancies notified by 
employers all showing important  in- 
ereases. The number of vacancies was 
especially noteworthy, reflecting delayed 
harvest demands in Saskatchewan. 


Weekly reports from employers to the 


Dominion Headquarters of the Employ- - 


ment Service of Canada 
for the period Septem- 
ber 11 to October 8 
showed a net increase in 
the volume of employment; a slight de- 
erease in activity during the second part 
of the period was more than counter- 
balanced by considerably larger. gains in 
September. Ontario and Quebec reported 
steady increases in employment; in the 
Prairie Provinces there were slight fluc- 
tuations but the movement on the whole 
was favourable. In the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, on the 
-other hand, there were shrinkages in em- 
ployment. The most important features 
-of the period under review were the 
gains in the volume of employment af- 
forded in the logging and textile groups. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


Offsetting this expansion to some extent, 
were pronounced losses in sawmills and 
fruit and vegetable canneries. 

These declines, as well as the increase 
in logging, were seasonal in character. 
The transportation group, rubber, 
leather, iron and steel, and coal mining 
all afforded increased employment. Pulp 
and paper factories, summer hotels, re- 
tail trade and building construction con- 
tinued to report curtailment in opera- 
tions. In practically all groups employ- 
ment was considerably below the level of 
the corresponding period in 1920. <A 
review of employment conditions for the 
period July 17 to October 8, together 
with a chart showing the curve of em- 
ployment from January, 1920, to the 
beginning of October of this year, ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The percentage of unemployment as 
reported by trade unions at the be — 
ginning of October re- 


TRADE mained practically the 
UNION same as that registered 
REPORTS. in September; 8.5 per 


_ eent. of the members 
were out of work in the former month as 
compared with 8.7 in the latter. In 
September of last year only 3.3 per cent 
of the members reported were unem- 
ployed. (Unemployment as used here has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes; persons occupied in 
work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of sickness, or as direct 
result of strikes or lockouts are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to those unions re- 
porting.) All provinces except Nova 
Scotia, Quebee and Manitoba registered 
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less unemployment; the change in°every 
province, however, was slight. 


The returns for the beginning of Oc- 
tober covered 183,373 trade unionists, of 
whom 15,530 persons were idle. Con- 
siderable improvement was noted in the 
building and construction group, in 
which there was about six per cent more 
employment. The manufacturing divi- 
sion, on the other hand, registered less 
activity ; the situation reported by ladies’ 
garment workers, largely in Montreal, 
was not as favourable and accounted for 
a substantial share of this dullness. The 
metal trades were somewhat busier; as 
were also workers in the printing and 
publishing group. Leather workers 
registered approximately five per cent 
more slackness. In the transportation 
group also the situation was scarcely as 


favourable, a temporary shutdown in - 


locomotive shops adversely affecting em- 
ployment in the steam railway group. 
Mine workers both in the coal fields of 
Nova Scotia and in the asbestos mines in 
Quebee were less fully employed. The 
percentage of unemployment for logging 
and lumber workers remained practically 
stationary, while there was an increase 
in the number of fishermen out of 
work. 


A review in some detail, including 
tabular statements, of the unemployment 
situation during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30 as indicated by trade unions 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Further increases were reported in 
the volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employ- 


EMPLOYMENT ment Service of Canada 
OFFICE during the four-week 
REPORTS. period ended September 


24, 1921, as compared 
with the preceding period and the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
volume of employment offered during 
the period increased considerably, and 
- during the week ended September 3 
reached the highest point attained since 
the establishment of the Employment 
Service. Aipplcations and placements 
also showed increases during the period, 
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there being about thirty per cent more 
appheations registered than during last 
year. This increased activity was due to 
the additional demands for harvest 
labour in the Western provinces, un- 
favourable weather conditions having 
somewhat handicapped the harvestmg 
during the month of August. 


The offices reported that during the 
period under review 36,932 placements, 
of which 34,166 were of men and 2,766 
of women, were effected. Placements re- 
ported during the preceding four-week 
period totalled 34,412, while during the 
corresponding period of 1920, they 
numbered 35,405. In addition 6,473 
placements were made in casual employ- 
ment (one week or less) as compared 
with 5,030 during the previous period 
and 6,639 during the same period of last 
year. Applications registered at the of- 
fices during the period numbered 538,038, 
of which 44,908 were of men and 8,130 
of women. Applications reported during 
the preceding period were 52,445; dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1920, 
they numbered 40,712. Employers 
notified the Service during the period of 
06,114 vacancies (47,254 for men and 
8,860 for women); vacancies registered 
during the previous period numbered 
49,970 and during the same period of 
1920 there were 55,327 positions offered. 

The quarterly report on the work of 


the offices appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Employment in the building trades, as 
indicated by the value of the building 


permits issued during 

BUILDING September showed a 
PERMITS AND slight expansion as com- 
CONTRACTS pared with the preced- 
AWARDED. ing month. The total 
value of the permits 


issued in 56 cities was $9,988,147 as 
compared with $9,654,095 in August and- 
with $9,174,181 in September of last 
year. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Al- 
berta and British Co'umbia registered 
gains over the preceding month; New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
on the other hand, reported decreases. 
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As compared with September of last 
year all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba reported expansion 
in the volume of building contemplated. 
As to the larger cities, Montreal re- 
istered increases as compared with both 
August, 1921, and September, 1920. To- 
ronto and Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
showed contractions in both cases. At 
Vancouver the value of the building per- 
mits issued during the month under re- 
view exceeded that issued in August, but 
was slightly under the total fori the cor- 
responding month in 1920. Of the 
smaller centres, Shawinigan Falis, West- 
mount, Chatham, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
St. Catharines, Windsor, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton and South Van- 
eouver recorded pronounced gains in 
both comparisons. A statement showing 
the value of the building permits issued 
by the 56 largest cities during the 
quarter ended “September 30 is given 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by Maclean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of contracts 
awarded during September totalled 
$19,565,700 as compared with $20,820,- 
100 in September, 1920, Of the former 
amount $896,900 was awarded in the 
Maritime Provinces; $14,945,600 in Que- 
bec and Ontario and $3,723,200 in the 
Western Provinces. Of this total, $8,- 
116,800 was to be expended on _ re- 
sidences, $8,056,500 in business build- 
ings, $886,400 on industrial establish- 
ments and $2,506,000 in engineering con- 
‘tracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of in- 
dustrial disputes during October was 
less than during either September, 
1921, or October, 1920. No new strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during the month. 
ried over from the previous month 16 
strikes, involving about 2,229 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 54,704 
working days, as compared with 22 
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strikes; 3,535 workpeople and 69,100 
working days in September, 1921; and 
21 strikes, 6,168 workpeople and 72,893 
working days in October, 1920. None 
of the strikes were reported terminated, 
thus leaving 16 strikes, involving about 
2,229 workpeople, on record at the end 
of the month. 


Prices 


During October wholesale prices con- 
tinued the decline which began in May, 
1920, but which has been less steep since 
June, 1921. In retail prices there was a 
fall during the month from the prices 
of August and September, in which 
months the decline that started in July, 
1920, was temporarily reversed, due to 
a seasonal rise in potatoes. 


The Departmental index number of 
wholesale prices was down to 229.2 for 
October as compared with 232.7 for 
September, 317.6 for October, 1920, and 
138.7 for October, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were declines in 
prices of grain, livestock and meats, 
and in miscellaneous foods and gro- 
ceries, but there were also devliniae in 
fish, leather, house furnishings, drugs 
and chemicals, and in sundries. There 
were slight advances in textiles, gasoline, 
and coal oil, and seasonal advances in 
eges and milk. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods in sixty 
cities averaged $11.48 at the beginning 
of October as compared with $11.82 at 
the beginning of September, $15.83 in 
October, 1920, and $7.99 in October, 
1914. The average cost of a budget of 
foods, fuel, and rent in sixty cities was 
$22.01 for October as compared with 
$22.34 for September, $26.46 for Octo- 
ber, 1920, and $14.47 for October, 1914. 
The chief changes for the month were 
decreases in potatoes, meats, cheese. 
flour, and bread, but there were increases 
in eggs and butter. Anthracite coal and 
hard wood advaneed slightly but soft 
coal, soft wood and coal oil declined 
slightly. 
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IIl.—Industries and Trades during October, 1921 


Logging 


Poco operations in Quebec re- 

mained practically stationary dur- 
ing October as compared with Sep- 
tember; a few slight gains were made in 
some centres, but on the whole there 
was little indication of seasonal activity. 
At La Tuque a considerable number of 
men were employed in logging camps; 
Three Rivers also registerdd slightly 
more employment. Montreal firms dis- 
patched large working forces to the bush. 
In several other centres — Louiseville, 
Mungo, River Desert — staffs remained 
practically asin September. In contrast 
with the static conditions prevailing in 
Quebec, the situation in Ontario showed 
marked improvement. Operations at 
Blind River, Fort Frances, Pembroke 
and upper Ottawa points indicated 
substantial expansion; slighter gains in 
employment occurred at Haileybury and 
Nestorville. Increases on a smaller scale 
were registered in British Columbia ; 
firms at Alert Bay and Headquarters 
made additions to their staffs. These 
gains were not as large, however, as the 
reductions reported in September. In- 
formation respecting the month of Sep- 
tember, which was not availab'e for in- 
sertion in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre, shows that timber of all species 
scaled in British Columbia in that 
month totalled 139,010,983 feet, as com- 
pared with 188,318,312 feet in August. 
The quantity of Douglas Fir scaled con- 
tinued to be nearly 50 per cent of the 
total. 


Mining 


Operations in coal mining again 
showed expansion, more particularly in 
Alberta, though the Nova Scotia mines 
also employed more men. At Inverness, 
Joggins Mines, Stellarton, Westville and 
Glace Bay additions were made to work- 
ing forces, though not on a very large 
-seale. On the other hand, at Little Bras 


‘months. 


D’Or, Springhill, Sydney Mines and 
Minto, N.B., staffs were somewhat 
smaller than in September. In Alberta 


the mines at Brule, Canmore and Nord- 
eve, showed some expansion; at Blair- 
more, Drumheller, Edmonton and Taber, 
however, there were minor declines in 
employment. In the British Columbia 
coal fields, operations also showed a ten- 
dency to expand. Mines at Cumberland 
and Nanaimo increased their staffs 
largely; smaller additions were made at 
Cassidy and Wellington. Employment 
in the asbestos and chrome mines in 
Quebee was at a low level; with few ex- 
ceptions recovery did not occur from 
the losses reported in September. Hm- 
ployment at Black Lake, however, was 
in greater volume than for the last four 
The production of gold at 
Timmins, Ont., was greater than for 
many months past; increased employ- 
ment was noted in silver mining at Co- 
balt, while gold mining at South Porcu- 
pine also made gains. On the other 
hand, at Schumacher and Copper Cliff 
decreases in activity occurred in the 
gold and nickel mines respectively. In 
British Columbia, less employment on 
the whole was afforded in the metal 
mines. At Surf Inlet, Trail, and Anyox 
the mines registered slightly curtailed 
operations. At Kimberiey, on the other 
hand, there were minor increases. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in the food group as a 
whole, after being at a very high level 
during the preceding six 
weeks, showed conside- 
rable losses in October, 
mainly on account of 
the completion of canning operations. 
The sugar refinery at Dartmouth, N.S., 
was partly closed, and employed less than 
a third of its normal staff; at St. John, 
N.B., also, there was less activity in the 
production of sugar. The manufacture 
of chocolate products at Halifax, N.S., 
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and St. Stephens, N.B., showed expan- 
sion, the factories at those two centres 
being busier than during any month of 
this year. At Wallaceburg, Ont., the 
sugar refinery showed a fair sized in- 
erease in staff. Montreal sugar manu- 
facturers employed substantially fewer 
people than for several months past. No 
change in this industry was noted at 
Vancouver, B.C. Fruit and vegetable 
canneries in Ontario, of course, afforded 
considerably less employment than in 
September as the major part of their 
operations were concluded in that month. 
Conditions in confectionery factories 
showed local fluctuations in that pro- 
vinee. Shght gains in one London es- 
tablishment were offset by minor declines 
in another; in Toronto, also, there were 
losses in some plants with counterbalance- 
ing gains in other factories. Improve- 
ment was noted, on the whole, in this 
industry in Montreal. Flour milling at 
Port Colborne and Keewatin, Ont., 
showed expansion; the mills at Winni- 
peg, also, were busier. Starch manufac- 
turing at Fort William showed some 
contraction, a continuation of the move- 
ment reported during September. 
Abattoirs and meat packing plants 
at Montreal afforded more employ- 
ment though there were local fluc- 
~ tuations in conditions in different estab- 
lishments. At Toronto, also, this indus- 
try manifested considerable gains. At 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton, 
moreover, increased employment was af- 
forded in the manufacture of meat pro- 
ducts. 


Employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole showed moderate gains 
during October. In Nova 


IRON AND Scotia the production of 
STEEL iron and steel afforded 
PRODUCTS, less employment than 


for several months past, 
especially at Sydney. The shipyard at 
Halifax reduced its staff considerably 
. during the month; at Three Rivers and 
Montreal, also, operations in shipbuild- 
ing were very much curtailed. 
shipyard in Vancouver increased its 
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staff shghtly, while another reported 
contraction on a larger scale. At Vic- | 
toria, also, less employment was afforded 
in shipbuilding. The locomotive shops 
at Montreal were busier than for several 
months. Car building in one establish- 
ment in Montreal showed large gains, 
but another factory reported less activ- 
ity. A shght. decrease occurred in the 
manufacture of marine steam engines 
and boilers, though the change was of 
a nominal character. Rolling mills in 
Montreal recorded lodcal fluctuations; 
two establishments reported reduced op- 
erations, while gains of about the same 
magnitude occurred in two other plants. 
Sheet metal production remained at the 
same level as in September; small hard- 
ware registered slight dullness while the 
manufacture of shoe machinery in the 
same centre was brisker. At Brantford,~ 
Ont., increased employment was af- 
forded in agricultural implement fac- 
tories; the production of stationary 
steam engines and boilers remained at 
the same low level that has been re- 
sistered since the summer, The manu- 
facture of foundry and machine shop 
products in Brantford was brisker, larg- 
ely on account of the partial re-opening 
of an important establishment. Hardware 
manufacturing at Brockville continued 
to employ the same staff as in Septem- 
ber; at Hamilton, this industry made 
gains, while at Ingersoll there was a 
minor decline in production. The pro- 
duction of automobiles at Chatham and 
Ford was less than in September; im- 
provement, however, was noted at 
Oshawa and St. Catharines. Slight gains 
occurred in the making of heating ap- 
pliances at Guelph and London. Rolling 
mills at Hamilton showed fluctuations, 
but the tendency on the whole was to- 
wards a reduction in staff. Employment — 
in structural iron and steel fabrication 
in the same city was considerably below 
normal; small hardware factories were 
somewhat busier. At Kingston, further 
reductions were made in the staff of the 
shipyards. Employment in that indus- 
try and in the locomotive works in the 
same city was very substantially below 
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normal. Shipbuilding at Midland was 
slightly busier. Practically no change 
in employment occurred in the railroad 
shops at North Bay. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops at Oshawa were not as fully 
employed. Sheet metal manufacturing 
also was less active. The Port Arthur 
shipyards afforded more employment 
than in September; trade machinery 
manufacturing at Peterboro recorded 
some dullness. The fabrication of iron 
and steel at Winnipeg employed a larger 
number of persons though the change 
was not especially pronounced, and there 
were fluctuations in conditions within 
the city. Rolling mills at Selkirk were 
considerably more active, partly as a 
result of the re-opening of one large es- 
tablishment. 


Further improvement occurred on the 
whole in the leather industries. At Mont- 
real, a large decline re- 


LEATHER gistered in an important 
AND RUBBER factory was partly offset 
PRODUCTS. by *increases —" on "a 


smaller scale in several 
other plants. At Quebec, also, the general 
tendency in employment was upward, 
_although one plant registered reduced 
activity. At St. Hyacinthe the produc- 
tion of boots and shoes was less than in 
September. Expansion was reported in 
tanneries at Toronto, though the in- 
crease in employment was not particu- 
larly pronounced. At London, on the 
other hand, tanneries were less busy 
while boot and shoe manufacturing af- 
forded more employment. Galt firms 
employed smaller staffs in footwear fac- 
‘tories, but tanneries at Kitchener were 
more fully engaged. Rubber manufactur- 
ing on the whole made important gains 
during October. At Granby, Quebec, 
manufacturers of rubber goods ¢on- 
tinued to enlarge their staffs. The re- 
opening of an important rubber foot- 
wear factory at Montreal very largely 
offset declines on a smaller scale which 
occurred in two other plants. Employ- 
ment in rubber in that city, however, 
was considerably below normal. At St. 
Jerome considerable recovery from 
losses spread over the summer was re- 
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gistered in rubber footwear factories. 
Tire manufacturing at Toronto was 
brisker. A slight decrease in activity 
was reported in rubber footwear manu- 
facturing in Guelph; the plant at Merrit- 
ton continued to register low activity. 
At Kitchener rubber footwear produc- 
tion was slightly less than in Septem- 
ber; tire manufacturing also, was not 
as busy. 


Further important losses of a seasonal 


character were recorded in sawmills 

during October. At 
LUMBER Plaster Rock, N.B., em- 
PRODUCTS. ployment was at prac- 


tically the same level as 
in September. In Quebec, the contrac- 
tions appeared to be easing off and in 
some instances there were small addi- 
tions to staffs, notably at Breakeyville. 
At St. Pacéme, Montreal and Quebec, 
sawmills registered minor declines in ac- 
tivity. Furniture manufacturing at 
Beauharnois, Coaticook and Cowanville 
showed further slight gains; match fac- 
In Ontario, - 
curtailment of sawmilling operations 
continued to be reported on a large 
scale. At Arnprior, Fort Frances, Kee- 
watin and Rockland there was con- 


‘giderably less activity in lumper mills. 


Furniture manufacturing at Brantford 
and Stratford was somewhat busier, as 
was also billiard table manufacturing at 
Toronto. Slightly less employment was 
afforded in carriage making at Orillia; 
vehicle manufacturing at Chatham also 
showed dullness. In British Columbia 
improvement was noted in the volume 
of employment afforded in -sawmills, 
particularly at Fraser Mills, Vancouver 
and Goiden. On the other hand, some 
contraction was registered at Wardner 
while at Chemainus no change in condi- 
tions occurred. : 


Employment in pulp and paper fae- 
tories showed some improvement during 
Ortober, though there 
were local fluctuations 
‘in conditions. At Liver- 
pool and Murray, N.S.,. 
staffs continued on the September level 
and were very much be'ow normal. In 


PULP AND 
PAPER. 
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New Brunswick there were minor gains 
at Chatham and St. John, while at 
Bathurst the re-opening of an important 
plant caused employment to be brisker 
than at any time since April of this 
year. At Hull, Que., the manufacture 
of pulp and paper was somewhat more 
active; the same is true also in the same 
industry at Three Rivers. On the other 
hand, at Shawinigan Falls, Windsor 
Mills, Donnacona, Chicoutimi, Chandler, 
Kenogami, La Tuque and Bagotville less 
employment was available in the paper 
mills. Some improvement occurred at 
Cap Magdeleine and Kast Angus. Em- 
ployment in the mills in Ontario was in 
greater volume in the latter part of Oc- 
tober than in September. The re-open- 
ing of a large mill at Sault Ste. Marie, 
which had been partly closed during the 
preceding month, made for considerably 
more employment in that district. At 
Ottawa, Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, 
Thorold and Smooth Rock Falls the 
manufacture of pulp and paper was 
more active; at Iroquois Falls, however, 
conditions were not as favourable. At 
Cornwall and Hawkesbury, practically 
the same situation prevailed as in Sep- 
tember. 


Expansion continued to be reported 
by firms manufacturing textile pro- 


ducts. Employment in 
TEXTILE eotton factories at Yar- 
Propucts. mouth and_ knitted 


goods plants at Truro, 
N.S., again showed increases. Improve- 
ment was noted in cotton manufacturing 
at Marysville, Milltown and: St. John, 
N.B. At Montreal, men’s garment fac- 
tories were busy, while less employment 
was afforded’ in factories “Imaking 
women’s clothing. ‘The production of 
textiles in the same city was not as active 
as in September. Corset making at Que- 
bee employed a slightly larger number of 
people. Cotton manufacturing at Sher- 
brooke was somewhat brisker, while the 
making of silk products remained on the 
same level as in the preceding month. At 
Three Rivers gains were indicated in eot- 
ton factories; knitting mills at St. Hya- 
cinthe reported larger staffs than in any 
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month since January. Men’s furnishings. 
factories at St. John’s made slight gains, 
while there was a nominal decline in the 
employment afforded in the manufacture 
of thread in the same centre. Textile 
companies at Magog and Montmorency 
Falls were not as busy; employment in 
the same industry at Valleyfield re- 
mained stationary, while at Lachute 
Mills there was a slight gain. In On- 
tario, as in Quebec, there were local fluc- 
tuations with a net increase in employ- 
ment. Knitting mills at Brantford made 
very slight additions to staffs; no change 
occurred in the manufacture of cordage 
in the same city. At Cornwall, there were 
increases in the volume of employment 
available in cotton factories; the knit- 
ting mills at Almonte, also, were busier. 
A minor decline was registered in cloth- 
ing factories in Galt. At London the 
production of women’s clothing was in 
somewhat greater volume. General in- 
ereases occurred in knitting mills, cotton 
manufacturing, and garment making at 
Hamilton. At Toronto, employment in 
the textile industries on the whole was 
maintained at the September level. 
Women’s clothing factories in some in- 
stances were less busy, but in others 
increases in staffs were noted. Knitted 
goods and cotton factories in the same 
centre afforded more employment. At 
Welland, the cotton mills and eord- 
age factories employed smaller staffs. 
The former industry at Woodstock 
made minor gains. At Hespeler, em- 
ployment in woollen goods was at 
a higher level in October than for 
any month since the early spring, 
although it was not yet . normal. 
The manufacture of woollen fabrics at 
Peterboro, also, was more active than 
for many months past. At Edmonton, 
Alberta, there was a further slight gain 
in activity in clothing factories. 


At St. John, N.B. the employment af- 
forded in the manufacture of brooms and 
brushes showed no 

MISCELLANEOUS change from the Sep- 
Propucts. tember level. Tobacco 
factories tat Montreal, 

practically without exception, registered 
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less activity. Musical instrument com- 
panies were slightly busier, as were also 
firms making paints. Light, heat and 
power companies in the same city re- 
ported a considerable reduction in staffs. 
In Quebee city, no change in conditions 
was noted in the production of electric 
current, nor in tobacco making. Plants 
producing electric apparatus in Hamil- 
ton were slightly less busy ; incandescent 
lamp making also was below normal. 
Some improvement occurred in employ- 
ment in tobacco factories at Hamilton. 
Minor gains were made in electric appa- 
ratus manufacturing at Stratford, 
though only part of the normal number 
of persons was employed in the factories. 
The same industry at St. Catharines re- 
gistered somewhat less activity than in 
preceding months. Incandescent lamp 
manufacturing at Toronto was brisker. 
Musical instrument factories in that city 
showed local variations; increases made 
by some establishments were more than 
counterbalanced by contractions in 
others. Soap and camera manufacturing 
at Toronto also afforded somewhat less 
employment. Minor additions to staffs 
were made by electric current plants in 
the same city. A small increase was re- 
gistered in the manufacture of drugs at 
Walkerville, while the production of dis- 
tilled liquors was slightly less. Jewellery 
manufacturing at Sherbrooke, Que., and 
in some Montreal factories was busier; 
other factories in the latter city reported 
less activity. At Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., aluminum plants showed some con- 
traction. Nickel refining at Copper Cliff 
and Port Colborne, Ont., again em- 
ployed fewer people. At Hamilton, 
brass manufacturing recorded a reduc- 
tion. In Winnipeg, further expansion 
on the whole was reported in the manu- 
' facture of electric current, though one 
company showed another slight decline 
in staff. At Anyox, B.C., smelting and 
refining plants again registered low ac- 
tivity. 
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Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
and Canadian National railways re- 
gistered a further increase in the volume 
of employment afforded on railroad 
construction, including maintenance of 
way, during the month of October. At 
the end of the month they employed 
about 1,100 more persons than at the 
end of September. The improvement 
was spread over the month, though it 
increased in foree towards the second 
half. The Canadian Pacific Railway in- 
ereased its staff by approximately 1,600 
persons; a very much smaller expansion 
was reported by the Canadian National, 
while the Grand Trunk registered some 
contraction. The Prairie provinces ab- 
sorbed the bulk of the increases, al- 
though Ontario and Quebec also re- 
gistered some gains. (Information with 
respect to building permits issued and 
contracts let during September appears 
in Part I of this article, on pages 
1343-4.) 


Reports from important contracting 
firms indicated varying conditions, but 
on the whole there was a tendency to 
reduce staffs. At Halifax, N.S., slight 
increases made by one firm were offset by 
declines recorded by others. HEmploy- 
ment in building and construction at St. 
John, N.B., was not as active. At Mont- 


real there was expansion on the whole 


though in some instances firms reported 
smaller payrolls than in September. Km- 
ployment in this industry at Hamilton, 
Ont., was considerably less; firms in 
London also reduced their staffs though 
not as materially as in Hamilton. At 
Fort William and Kingston some im- 
provement occurred. At Windsor, Ont., a 
large number of men was released from 
employment in construction work. Vary- 
ing conditions were reported at Toronto; 
increases to staffs registered by some 
firms were offset very largely by contrac- 
tions recorded by other companies. At 
Winnipeg, there were important expan- 
sions in construction. On the other 
hand, in British Columbia, firms at Van- 
couver, Penticton and Wattsburg, were 
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less busy. Highway construction in Al- 
berta employed a much smaller number 
of men than during September. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways during October were 
$11,691,881, as compared with $10,548,- 
' 591 in the previous month. Information 
received respecting the month of Sep- 
tember, which was not available for in- 
sertion in the last issue of the LasBour 
GazmerrE, shows that the gross earnings 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in Sep- 
tember were $19,494,761 as compared 
with $17,064,266 in August and with 
$20,009,287 in the corresponding month 
of last year. During October, the num- 
ber of persons employed by the Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk, and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways in operation, including 
general offices, trainmen, engine crews, 
station employees, sleeping, parlour and 
dining car employees, registered a net 
gain of approximately 1,100 persons. 
More than 900 of these were added to 
the working forces of the Canadian Na- 
tional. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
increased its staff by 350 workers, while 
the Grand Trunk registered a slight de- 
eline in employment. Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario 
ported the major part of the expansion. 
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Electric railway transportation during 
October made important gains, largely 
on account of improvement and exten- 
sion work to the civie railway in To- 
ronto, Some increase in employment was 
reported on the electric railway in Ot- 
tawa; in Hamilton, on the other hand, 
there were contractions. In Montreal, 
electric railways reported considerable | 
reductions in staffs in comparison with ~ 
September. At Winnipeg and _ other 
Western points there were some gains. 
Employment in water transportation, as 
usual, showed considerable fluctuation. 
On the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence ports, there was some contraction, 
but the Maritime ports afforded slightly 
more employment. In British Columbia — 
there were minor losses. 


Trade 


Retail trade, as indicated by the num- 
ber of persons employed by large depart- 
mental stores, registered some curtail- 
ment as compared with September. This 
was largely due to reduced activity re- 
ported in an important establishment in 
Toronto. Some stores in the province of 
Quebec and Manitoba were slightly 
busier. The situation in wholesale trade 
showed very slight changes during Oc- 
tober. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 





Proceedings for the month of October, with texts of Boards’ Reports, and Report of 
Committee of Conciliation, Mediation and Investigation, established under 
Conciliation and Labour Act 


J) URING the month of October the 

Department received reports from 
two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Toronto Suburban Rail- 
way Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being linemen, operators, wire- 


men, etc., members of the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union, Toronto 
Branch, and (2) various railways, 


(namely the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway, Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Toronto, Hamil- — 
ton and Buffalo Railway), members of 
the Railway Association of Canada, and — 
certain of their employees, being engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
yardmen and telegraphers, members of 
the several trade unions of these classes 
of workers. 


/ 
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Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards of Coneilia- 
tion and Investigation, and a Board was 
established in connection with an ap- 
plication which had been received during 
the previous month. 


A report was also received from the 
Committee of Conciliation, Mediation 
and Investigation established to deal 
with the dispute between the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island, Na- 
tional Transcontinental, Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern Rail- 
ways, and certain of their employees. 


Applications Received 


During the month of October applica- 


tions for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 


(1) From the employees of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, Victoria and New 
Westminster, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, 
shopmen, etc., members of Local Divis- 
ions Nos. 101, 109 and 134, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. A 
Board was established composed as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. C. Ditmars, Vancouver, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Messrs. A. G. MeCandless and R. P. 
Pettipiece, Vancouver, nominees of the 
company and employees respectively. 


(2) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Canadian National and 
Grand Trunk Railway Companies, being 
freight handlers in the Port of Mont- 
‘real, members of Division No. 178, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. At the close of the month this 
dispute was receiving the special atten- 
tion of a representative of the Depart- 
ment in the locality looking towards a 
settlement through renewed negotia- 
tions. 


(3) From the employees of the Inter- 
national Transit Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, being conductors, motor- 
men, barnmen and interlocker signal- 
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men, members of Local Division No. 
850, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. A Board was established, 
Messrs. J. L. O’Flynn and E. V. Me- 
Millan, Sault Ste.Marie, being appointed 
members on the recommendation of the 
company and employees respectively. 


Other Proceedings under the I. D. I. Act 


During the month of October a Board 
was established to deal with a dispute 
between the Algoma Steel Corporation 


‘and certain of its employees, being engi- 


neers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, 
ete., Messrs. J. EH. Irving and Jas. Mur- 
dock, -Sault Ste. Marie, being ap- 
pointed members on the nomination of 
the company and employees respectively. 


Proceedings under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act 


During the month of October a report 
was received from the Committee of Con-. 
ciliation, Mediation and Investigation, 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Intercolonial and Prince Hd- 
ward Island, National Transcontinental, 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern Railways, and certain of their 
employees. The Committee was com- | 
posed of Messrs. Hamnett P. Hill, chair- 
man, Geo. D. Kelley and Harold Fisher. 
The report, the text of which appears 
in the present article, stated that it was 
impossible to bring the parties concerned 
into agreement. The dispute being thus 
unsettled, and the applicants desiring 
that it should be further dealt with 
under the provisions of the Act, which 
permit the erection of the Committee 
into a Board of Arbitrators, the Minister 
established a Board of Arbitrators ac- 
cordingly, Messrs. G. D. Kelley and 
Harold Fisher being continued as no- 
minees of the employer and workers 
respectively. Mr. Hill being, however, 
unable to continue his office as chairman, 
the Minister appointed Rev. Dr. Byron 
Stauffer, Toronto, to the chairmanship. 
At the close of the month the Board of 
Arbitrators had not reported. 
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It may be remarked that this is the 
first case in several years in which the 
machinery of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act has been used in place of 
that of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, and was used in the 
present dispute at the particular instance 
of the employer, the workers, however, 
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not expressing any objection. As in- 
dicated in the present report the pro- 
cedure appears to be in no way more 
effective than that obtaining under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, — 
1907, while it is obviously slower and in- 
volves a greater expenditure of time on 
the part of the disputants, 


Report of Board in dispute between the Toronto Suburban Railway Company and its 
linemen, operators, wiremen, sic. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Toronto Suburban 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being linemen, operators, wire- 
men, ete., members of the Canadian Hlec- 
trical Trades. Union, Toronto Branch. 
The Board was composed of Messrs. 
U. E. Gillen, chairman, Geo. D. Kelley 
and H. EK. Manning. The report was 
unanimous and contained recommenda- 
tions as to settlement of the dispute. > 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Toronto Sub- 
urban Railway Company, employer, 
and certain of its employees, being 
linemen, operators, etc., members of 
the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, Toronto Branch. 


To the Hon. G. D. Robertson, LL.D., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir, 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established by you to enquire 
into the differences between the parties 
mentioned above. The Board composed 
of Messrs. U. E. Guillen, Chairman, 
George D. Kelley, and H. EH. Manning, 
after being duly sworn, met and held 
public sittings in the Council Chamber 
of the York County offices in the city of 
Toronto, August 9th, 10th, and 11th, and 
November 2nd and 8rd. The delay in 


completing our investigation and report 
is due to the fact, that on August 10th 
we were told that on September Ist the 
eity of Toronto would take over 314 
miles of the Toronto Suburban Railway 
Company and a number of their em- 
ployees concerned in this dispute, there- 
fore, by mutual consent of the employer 
and employees, the meeting was adjourn- — 
ed until September 12th. 


On September 9th the employer asked 
for a further postponement, and on 
September 10th the employees made a 
similar request, and it was granted. On 
October 19th representatives of. the com- 
pany and the men intimated the nego- 
tiations between the company and the 
city had not been concluded and sug- 
gested that Board be reconvened and 
arrangements were promptly made to 
meet November 2nd. 


The employer was represented by Col. 
G: C. Royce, General Manager, Mr. W. 
J. Radford, Assistant General Manager, 
and Mr. C. A. Francis, Accountant. The 
employees were represented by Mr. J. T. 
Gunn, Recording Secretary, and Mr. J. ° 
Black, Business Agent; the following 
employees gave evidence, Mr. R. Kirby, 
Mr. George Aleock and Mr. Orion 
Carter. 


The wages and working conditions 
now in effect are the result of an award 
of a Board, their report being dated 
July Ist, 1920, and that award, we are 
told, was ‘based on an agreement made. 
in 1919 between the company and its 
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employees with some regard for the in- 
erease in the cost of living between the 
date of agreement and date of award, 
but the employees claim the increases 
in wages were not equal to the increase 
in cost of living. The Toronto Suburban 
Railway Company is a part of the Cana- 
dian National Railway System, but) the 
inereases authorized by the so-called 
McAdoo Award and supplements thereto 
were not given to the employees con- 
cerned in this dispute. 


On June 4th an authorized representa- 
tive of the men mailed a proposed new 
schedule to, an officer of the company. 
On June 6th, before the proposed sche- 
dule was received, the officer notified 
certain employees that their wages would 
be reduced July 1st, the men objected 
and pointed out that the required 30 
days’ notice had not been given, and 
wages were not reduced. The officers 
of the union received authority from 
their members to apply for a Board 
June 10th, and the Board was authorized 
by the Minister of Labour June 22nd. 


On August 10th Col. Royce asked that 
the wages of operators be reduced 10 
per cent and the wages of all other em- 
ployees represented in the application 
be reduced 20 per cent. Representatives 
of the émployees objected to the Board 
considering any reduction in wages, 
pointing out that their application was 
for an increase in wages and urged that 
under the Act we were not authorized to 
consider a decrease. The Board suggested 
that it might be well for the company 
to address the Minister on the subject, 
and the following are self-explanatory. 


Toronto, August 31, 1921. 


The Hon. Senator Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re Toronto Suburban Railway & Electrical 
Workers. 
Sir, 

When this Board was formed, we were under 
the impression that not only was it to consider 
the application from the workers for an in- 
crease, but that it was also to deal with the 
matter of reduction in the existing scale and 
which had been advised by the company to the 
men. 
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As the Board has been adjourned until the 
12th September, we respectfully request that 
you will direct the Board to deal with this, also 
on a basis of 20 per cent reduction as shown 
by the reduced cost of living, as given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) Gro. C. Royce, 
Manager. 


Ottawa, September 2, 1921 


Re Toronto Suburban Railway and its 
linemen, operators, etc. 


Dear Sir, 


I am to acknowledge your letter, addressed 
under date of the 31st ultimo, to the Minister, 
with reference to matters which, in your view, 
should come before the Board established in this 
matter. In reply to your request that the 
Board may be directed to deal with certain 
propositions of the company I am to explain 
that a Board of Conciliation is not subject to 
the direction of the Minister, but acts under 
the authority contained in the governing 
statute, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. J am, however, forwarding to the chair- 
man of the Board a copy of your communication, 
and the Minister is confident that the Board in 
its contact with the dispute will not overlook 
the points you have here raised. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd) F. A. ACLAND, 
Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Registrar. 


Colonel Geo. C. Royce, 
General Manager, — 
Toronto Suburban Railway Company, 
2896 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The employees in addressing the com- 
pany and applying for a Board asked 
that men filling the positions indicated 
below be paid the rate shown opposite 
each position. 


Foremenen i. s stas Suatises $180.00 per month. 
Operatorsiins ss ts. t] eh: 150200 2 Oe 
TARCINGU pee ka cia eee ise Dad Our, 
Linemen helpers.......... MOOS tact peat 
Ground Meneses < ces we 2608 Se 
Bonderswvc.. ecto. Seek oy ic) Mens 3 
Bonders’ helpers.........- GOiar re ae 
RepairMens, jonas, cahe eof sO ieee Pat 
Armature winders......... AShteere fee 
Armature winders’ helpers. GOES. ae 
Wiremenis-suis vrai ieee? geet. fe cies 
Wiremen helpers.......... [BOs latins ae 
TProublemen. acess =e a EO) i tebe te 
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The company filed a statement showing 
name, address, occupation, rate of pay 
per hour, or per month, hours of service 
per day and per week of each employee 
concerned in the application, after which 
representatives of the men indicated on 
same sheet the rate then requested which 
was considerably less than their first 
request. Shortly after the Board con- 
vened, November 2nd, employer and 
employees conferred with the view 
of settling their differences. The em- 
ployees offered to continue present rates 
of pay and working conditions until 
March 31st, because employees of the 
Toronto Street Railway. had made. such 
agreement, the offer was rejected by the 
Toronto Suburban Railway Company. 
Many exhibits were filed with the Board, 
we heard all evidence offered, and with 
due regard to both and other matters 
pertaining to rules governing working 
conditions and rates of pay and men em- 
ployed by other companies and doing 
similar work, recommend that there be 
no change in working conditions and that 
rates of pay be as shown in column 
below headed ‘‘Recommended Rate on 
and after November Ist, 1921’’ or until 
either party gives 30 days’ notice of a 
desire for a change. 
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ans ak 
22 kes: 
Be 245 hee 
cag Meal 2h Bo 
Name. | Address [Occupation] 2 |$ [E | 34 
3,2 13 et a 
S62 | 9 Ad ae 
esn |8s/¥e gos 
BRN /SSHSF) Suis 
Per hour Per hour 
Smith, Geo..|George-|Line Sub-|. 
town.....| Foreman. 74o 9 |. 54 68c 
Proctor, J... ua Lineman 69c 9 | 54 63¢ 
MeMillan, R. * Ground- 
Maniacs. 52¢ 9 | 54 47¢ 
Phipps, P..../Toronto.. .|Line Sub- 
Foreman . 74¢ 9 | 54 68¢: 
Carter, O....|Lambton. .|Lineman.. . 69e 9 | 54 63c: 
Radburn, W.|Mt. Dennis Lineman... 69c 9 | 54 63¢ 
Hodjos, W.. Lineman... 69e 9 | 54 63¢ 
Delaney, J.. . Toronto. . .|Helper. ... 52¢ 9 | 54 47c 
Johnston, J. . Helper. ... §2¢ 9 | 54 A4Tc 
Ayerhart, idee “ Armature 
Winder... 63e 9 | 54 57c 
Ashton, F.S.. 4 Welder & 
; helper... . 70¢ 9 | 54 63c 
Karbye Rees: % Bridge gang 
: & bonding 692 9 | 54 63c 
Griffon, J.... - Controller. 55e 9 | 54 50c 
Stephenson, R oy Pitman.... 50c 9 | 54 45¢ 
Day, H. W.../George-|Line Sub- 
town.....| foreman.. 69c 9 | 54 63¢ 
Per mo Per moe. 
Robertson, J.|W. Toronto Operator. . $135 9! 6 $135 
Schofield, A $135 9 | 63 | $135 
Martin, hed. Islington. . % $135 9 | 63 $135 
Alcock, Geo../George- 
CLOWN seein i $135 9 | 63 $135 
Davis, Geo.. ¢ = $135 9 | 63 $135 
Hopper, Geo. Toronto. . s $135 9 | 63} $135 
Swenor, J. ye $135 9 | 63 $135 
McCaig, Jis N % oo $135 9 | 63 $135 
OX Asya sno Thistle 
LOWD iss. ‘$110 9 | 63 $110 
Carter, R. W. He “ $110 9 | 63 $110 








All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) U. E. Gruen, 
Charen 
(Sgd.) Grorecr D. Keuuey, 
Member. 
(Sed.) H. E. Manning, 
Member. 


Toronto, Noy. 8rd, 1921. 


Interim Report of Board in dispute between the various Railways, members of the 
Railway Association of Canada, and certain of their employees 


An interim report was received from 
the Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the various railways, 
(namely the Canadian National Rail- 


ways, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Grand Trunk Railway and the To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way), members of the Railway As- 


sociation of Canada, and certain of 
their employees, being engineers, fire- 


men, conductors, trainmen, yardmen and 
telegraphers, members of the several 
trades unions of these classes of workers. 
The Board was composed of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice F. 8S. Maclennan, chair- 
man, Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., and 
David S. Campbell. 
companied by a tentative agreement 
signed as between the various railways 
and their employees concerned. The 


\ 


The report was ac- 
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agreement required, however, that the 
Board remain in existence until it was 
ascertained whether their services would 
be further required in the event of a 
revision of the schedule represented in 
the agreement prior to July 15, 1922. 


Interim Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial- Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of 
differences between various rail- 
ways, members of the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada, and certain 
employees of said railways, being 
engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 
men, yardmen and _telegraphers, 
members of the several trades 
unions of these classes of workers. 


MontTREAL, October 8th, 1921. 


Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

oo 

The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in the matter of 
a dispute regarding proposed reduction 
in rates of pay between various Canadian 
railways and certain of their employees, 
engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 
men, yardmen and telegraphers, com- 
posed of Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. David Camp- 
bell, Barrister, of Regina, Saskatchewan; 
and the Honourable Mr. Justice F. 5S. 
- Maclennan, Chairman, met in the Court 
House, in the City of Montreal, on 
September 28th, 1921. 


The employees were represented by 
the following Grand Lodge Officers and 
Members of Joint Conference Committee 
representing Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Yardmen and Tele- 
-graphers:—W. G. Chester, General Chair- 
man, Order of Railway Conductors, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, and Chairman 
Joint § Conference Committee; W. G. 
Atkinson, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood ‘of Lo¢omotive Firemen and Engine- 
men,gHast Lines, Canadian National 
Railways, and Secretary, Joint Confer- 


ence Committee; Ash Kennedy, Axsis- - 
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tant Grand Engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Geo. K. Wark, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen; 8. N. 
Berry, Deputy President, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; W. J. Babe, Deputy 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; J. M. Mein, Deputy 
Vice-President, Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; R. H. Cobb, General Chair- 
man, Brotherhood of . Locomotive En- 
gineers, Canadian Pacific Railway; H. 
H. Lynch, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Canadian Pacific Railway; 
A. McGovern, General Chairman, Bro- 


therhood of Railroad Trainmen, Eastern 


Lines, Canadian Pacific Railway; R. 
Urquhart, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood. of Railroad Trainmen, Western 
Lines, Canadian Pacific Railway; A. 
Chapman and G. Gilbert, General Chair- 
men, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Canadian Pacific Railway; W. G. Dewar, 
General Chairman, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way; W. J. Dowell, General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Grand Trunk Railway; 
T. Todd, General Chairman, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way; J. Maloney, General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railroad. Trainmen, 
Grand Trunk Railway; J. T. Eddy, 
General Chairman, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, Grand Trunk Railway; 
W. Preece, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; HE. 
Loose, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Er,sinemen, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; 


E. C. Shephard, General Chairman, | 


Order of Railway Conductors, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; W. J. 
Goodfellow, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; M. C. 
Burdick, General Chairman, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway; M. MacKen- 
zie, General Chairman, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Western Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; T. Styles, 
General Chairman, Brotherhood of Lo- 


\ 
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comotive Engineers, Canadian National 
Railways; G. A. Stone, General Chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Eastern Lines, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; E. P. Duke, General 
Chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, West Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; T. M. 
Spooner, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Canadian National Railways; 
H. E. Barker, General Chairman, Order 
of Railway Conductors, West Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; R. A. 
MacDonald, General Chairman, Order 
of Railway Conductors, East Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; A. J. 
Ryall, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, West Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; J. W. R. 
Hibbits, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, East Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; W. H. 
Philips, General Chairman, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, West Lines, Ca- 
nadian National Railways; J. J. Trainor, 
General Chairman, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, East Lines, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 


The Railway Companies were repre- 
sented by Messrs. A. J. Hills, Assistant 
to President, Canadian National Rail- 
ways; George Hodge, Assistant to Vice- 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway; 
C. F. Needham, Assistant to General 
Superintendent, Motive Power, Grand 
Trunk Railway; H: T. Malcolmson, 
Superintendent, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway, and F. P. Brady, As- 
sistant to Executive, Canadian WNa- 
tional Railways. 


Prior to the institution of this Board 
the Railway Companies had taken the 
position that the situation did not war- 
rant the appointment of a Board under 
the provisions of the Act, and at the 
first sitting of the Board took the same 
position, and stated that they attended 
before the Board without departing 
from their original position in that 
respect and because the Board had for- 
mally requested the attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the Railway Companies. 


The representatives of the Companies ” 
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made it clear to the Board that without 
departing from their original position 
they would, at the Board’s request, 
assist In every way the Board’s investi- 
gation. ; 


The first sitting of the Board was 
held on September 28th, 1921, and the 
Board has been continuously in session 
from that date. 


Both the representatives of the Em- 
ployees, and the representatives of the 
Railway Companies made full repre- 
sentations to the Board in regard to the 
matters in dispute. 


On or about May 138th, 1921, the 
Railway Companies served notices upon 
the representatives of the different 
classes of employees involved in this 
matter, giving thirty “days notice of 
their desire to revise rules and rates of 
pay. In June the representatives of the 
Companies and of the Employees held 
conferences without being able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. At those 
conferences the Companies presented 
to the Employees a so-called tentative 
agreement, and endeavoured to have 
the employees agree to and sign the 
same. A sample copy of this tentative 
agreement is attached to the Application 
for the appointment of this Board, and 
is as follows: 


It is agreed tentatively, and without prejudice 
to pending negotiations for revision of Agree- 
ment covering rates of pay and rules governing 
the services of (class specified), that, effective 
July 1st, 1921, the Company will apply and the 
Employees will accept the following changes in 
rates of pay as compared with rates of pay as 
specified in existing schedules: 


Per mile Per day 
cents. _—_ dollars. 
Passenger service......... 48 $0.48 
Freight service............. .64 0.64 
Per day 
dollars. 
PY ard Service Daihen te ee ee $0.64 


_ It is also agreed that, promptly upon notice 
from either the Company or the Employees, to 
the other, the representatives of both will 
confer further, and that, except as be other- 
wise mutually arranged, any rates and conditions 
finally agreed upon will be effective as from July 
Ist, 1921. 


| 
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Any necessary adjustments will be made 
accordingly, provided however, that any such 
adjustments will not operate to bring about any 
reclaim from employees for any amounts which 
may have been paid to them pursuant to the 
terms of this tentative agreement. 


FOR THE EMPLOYERS. FOR THE COMPANY. 


BRS ieee ar Rema coxa entes. oy VAY Pd 2 To Fe “aahiepeieUene ie, 6) aye 105,08 Sy Sich Oho, 


The request of the representatives 
of the Companies to have this tentative 
agreement agreed to and signed by the 
Employees was declined by the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees 


Subsequently the various Railway 
Companies decided to withhold a cer- 
tain portion of the wages of the Em- 
ployees tentatively, until further nego- 
tiations should be had between the 
Companies and their Employees in 
regard to rates and conditions. This 
withholding of pay went into effect 
with nearly all classes of employees on 
July 16th, 1921, while with a few of the 
employees affected the tentative re- 
duction did not take effect until August 
LSE gl GA 


The withholding by the Companies 
of a portion of the wages above referred 
to led to the application by the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees for the 
appointment of the present Board 


After all parties had presented full 
arguments on the points in dispute, and 
filed many exhibits in support of their 
respective contentions, the Board, feel- 
ing the importance of the matters in- 
volved in the dispute, spent considerable 
time in endeavouring to bring about a 

settlement, and, after repeated negotia- 
- tions and conferences with the parties 
interested, suggested to the parties that 
an agreement should be entered into in 
the form attached hereto. 


We are pleased to be able to report 
that this agreement was finally agreed 
to by the respective parties at the sug- 
gestion of the Board. 


This settlement required that the 
present Board shall remain in existence 
in the meantime until it is ascertained 
whether its services are to be again 
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required pursuant to the terms of the 


agreement. 


All of which is respectively submitted 
as an interim report. 


(Sed.) F. S. MacLEenNnAN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Isaac PITBLADO, 


(S¢d.) D. CAMPBELL. 


AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THE RAIL- 

“WAYS AND THEIR CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 

AS SPECIFIED HEREIN AT TEE SUGGESTION 

OF THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION APPOINTED 

UNDER “THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVES- 
TIGATION ACT, 1907.” 


At the suggestion of the Board of Conciliation, 
it is agreed between the Railways and their 
Hngineers, Firemen, Conductors, Trainmen, 
Yardmen, and Telegraphers, including all em- 
ployees governed by the respective schedules 
thereof, as follows: 


1. Effective July 16th (August Ist for Grand 
Trunk Engineers and Firemen), 1921, the Rail- 
ways will apply and the Employees will accept 
tentatively, the following changes in rates of 
pay as compared with rates of pay in effect at 
June 386th, 1921. 


Engineers and Firemen— 
Decrease of 


Per Mile Per day 
Cents. Dollars. 
Passenger Service— 
Wnoineere ts + oa cee a ot ns 48 $0.48 
Wireman 12 2) oe Seta} 48 $0.48 
Freight Service— 
Pmgineerd cae hs koi 64 $0. 64 
ire miei. Gene. chistes 9.2 64 $0 . 64 
Per day 
Dollars. 
Yard Service— 
Pngineersce es. ere Ne ees ss $0 . 64 
PIVOT es Padre eos etek our See $0 . 64 
Per day 
Dollars. 
Hostler Service— 
PLOSGICTS as We oe ete at ie ac Pei at ae eed $0. 64 


Conductors and Trainmen— 
Decrease of 


Per mile Per day Per month 
Cents. Dollars. Dollars. 
Passenger Service— 
Conductors..... «4 $0.60 $18.00 
Baggagemen.... 4 $0.60 $18.00 
Brakemen...... 4 $0. 60 $18.00 


4 
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Through and Irregular 
Freight Service— 


Per mile Per day 
Cents. Dollars. 
Conductors: CU ee .64 $0. 64 
Brakemen.-%.. 20-2 oes . 64 $0 . 64 
Way Freight Service— 
ONGUCtORS Hs Gea . 64 $0 . 64 
Brakemen’. uss Outs . 64 $0. 64 
Per day 
Dollars. 
Yard Service— : 
Foremen ieee eo. Cae eee $0. 64 
Helpers: "ac Sines. ue aay a $0. 64 
Switch*lenders Se fins ke sue $0. 64 
Telegraphers— 


Decrease in aggregate the equivalent of: 
Per hour Per month 


Cents. Dollars. 
Agents and operators... .. 6 $12.24 
Assistant Agents........ 8 $16.32 
Train Despatchers...... 8 $16.32 
Janemen \oers sik eo 8 $16.32 


Based on the number of positions the amount 
arrived at in the aggregate, will be applied to 
adjust the rates for the same number of positions 
of Agents and Operators, Assistant Agents, and 
Train Despatchers, respectively, on each General 
Superintendent’s District, as may be agreed upon 
mutually by the District Officers and representa- 
tives of the Employees. For Linemen the rates 
will be similarly adjusted between the Superin- 
tendents of Telegraphs and representatives of 
the Employees. 


2. Within fifteen days after notice has been 
given by either the Railways or the Employees 
to the other respectively, the representatives of 
both will collectively confer further in regard 
to rates of pay, and, except as may be otherwise 
mutually agreed, any rates of pay finally agreed 
upon will be effective July 16th, 1921. Any 
necessary adjustments to be made accordingly; 
provided, however, that any such adjustments 
will not operate to bring about any reclaim from 
Employees of any amounts which, prior to the 
date of any final agreement, may have been 
paid to them or any of them, pursuant tothe 
terms of this tentative agreement. 


Should such conference fail to bring about an 
agreement in regard to rates of pay, the present 
Board of Conciliation is to again meet upon 
twenty one (21) days’ notice from either party, 
or such earlier date as may be possible, and is to 
hear again the parties on the question of rates of 
pay, and, after such hearing, is to make a report 
thereon in accordance with the provisions of 
“The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907,” in the same manner and to the like effect 
as if the dispute in regard to such rates of pay 
was the original dispute in connection with 
which the Board of Conciliation was established. 
If no notice is given to the present Board of 
Conciliation prior to July 15th, 1922, asking 
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that it should again meet and hear the parties, 
it is understood that the services of the Board of 
Conciliation are no longer required on the ques- 
tion of rates of pay. 


There will be no changes made effective in 
schedule rules before 30 days after January Ist, 
1922. 


At any time hereafter any party desiring a 
change in existing schedule rules may, on giving 
not less than thirty days’ notice to the other 
party, call upon the other party to confer with 
respect to such rules, and any proposed changes 
therein, and negotiations shall then be carried 
on in the usual manner. In the event of failure 
to come to an understanding with respect to such 
rules the parties will, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed, within ten days of such failure, jointly 
apply to the Department of Labour for the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation with regard thereto; provided, — 
however, that this understanding does not pre- 
judice the right of either party to apply on its 
own behalf for a Board. 

In the event of there being arevision of sched- 
ule rules by and between any of the Railway 
Companies and any class of its employees repre- 
sented in this agreement prior to July 15th, 
1922, and in the event that the date on which 
such revised rules are to become effective remains 
in dispute, that question shall be submitted to 
and decided by the members of the present 
Board. A decision of a majority of the members 
of the said Board shall be binding on the Railway 
Company and its Employees concerned. 

Executed at Montreal this eighth day of: 
October, 1921. 


(Sgd.) G. Honpas, 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 


(Sed.) A. J. Hixzs, 
For the Canadian National Railways. 


(Sgd.) C. F. Nrxpuam, . 
For the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem (Lines in Canada). 


(Sgd.) Asn Kennepy, 
For the Engineers. 


(Sgd.) Gro. K. Wark, 
For the Firemen and Enginemen. 


(Sgd.) S. N. Berry, 
For the Conductors. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Base, 
For the Trainmen. 


(Sgd.) J. M. Merny, 
For the Telegraphers. 


(Sgd.) W. G. CuestEr, 
Chairman of Committee. 


(Sgd.) F. S. Maciennan, a 
Chairman Board of Conciliation. 


NovEMBER, 1921 
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Report of Committee of Conciliation, Mediation, and Investigation, in dispute between 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island, National Transcontinental, Grand 
Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern Railways, and certain of their employees 





In the matter of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and of the difference 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees. 


Ottawa, October 11, 1921. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, © 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sieh. 

We beg to, report that, after several 
meetings of the Board, and considerable 
negotiations which took place between 
the employer and the employees without 
the Board being actually present, we 
found it impossible to bring the parties 
into agreement. | 


The railroad company was represented 
before the Board by F. P. Brady, and 
A. B. Crilly, and the employees were re- _ 
presented by A. R. Mosher, CG: E. Cole, 
J. E. Leger, R. Dykes, C. H. Minchin, 
and William Hardiger, all of whom took 
an active part in the discussion and gave 
evidence. 


We beg to remain, 


4 
Your obedient servants, 


(Sed.) H. P. Hit, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Haroip FISHER. ° 

(Sed.) GxrorcE D. KELLEY. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1 ; 


EVEN new decisions of the Canadian 

- Railway Board of Adjustment No. 

1 have been received by the Department, 
beginning with Case No. 104. (Harlier 
decisions of the Board appeared in the 
Lapour Gazerre for May, 1921, on pages 
— 662 to 668, and in previous issues.) The 
hearing on Case No. 103 has been de- 
ferred on the request of the parties con- 
cerned. Case No. 104 has reference to 
the dismissal of employees ofthe Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
Case No. 105 relates to a controversy 
between the Kettle Valley Railway and 
railway conductors and traimmen as to 
the date’ when increases authorized by 
Supplement No. 16 to General Order No. 
27 should beeome effective, and as to 
the payment of conductors and trainmen 
in snow plough and flanger service. Case 
No. 106 deals with the amount to be paid 
railway conductors and trainmen by the 
Kettle Valley railway as mountain dif- 


ferential, payment of time for switching 
and detention at terminals, etc. and 
number of trainmen in passenger crews. 
Cases 107 to 110 have reference to var- 
ious differences between employees and 
the Canadian National Railways (Hast- 
ern Lines). Case No, 107 relates to the 
appointment of general and assistant 
general yardmasters. Case No. 108 re- 
lates to the dismissal of two pumpmen. 
Case Nio. 109 deals with a controversy 
over the appointment of a foreman. Case 
No. 110 has reference to the laying-off 
of a sectionman and his replacement by 
a man who was his junior. 


Case No. 104.—The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Three employees of the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway were 
arrested for the theft of goods in transit 
and their services were dispensed with 
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by the management of the railway. Two 
of them were brought to trial, the third 
man having died, but the accused were 
found ‘‘not guilty.’’ The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen requested that 
these two employees be re-instated and 
paid for all time lost. The Commis- 
sioners of the Railway declined to re- 
instate them, as they believed in view of 
the evidence that these men were guilty 
of theft. The employers submitted to 
the Board a statement signed by the 
superintendent of the railway and a 
copy of the evidence in the ease, in- 
cluding the judge’s charge to the jury. 


The decision of the Board was as 
follows :— 


After careful consideration of all written 
information and evidence placed before the 
Board, and the oral evidence given by the 
representatives of the respective parties, the 
Board’s decision is that the request of the em- 
ployees for re-instatement of the two 
individuals specified, with pay for time lost, is 
denied. 


Case No. 105.—The Kettle Valley Railway 
Company and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the Ket- 
tle Valley Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as 
to the date on which certain increases 
in pay should become effective under 
Supplement No. 16 to General Order 
No. 27. There was a further disagree- 
ment as to the payment for way freight 
rates to conductors and trainmen in 
snow plough and flanger service. 


The company claimed that in January, 
1919, the matter of rates of wages for 
enginemen and trainmen on its lines 
was taken to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, and a deci- 
sion was given in case No. 16 which was 
further amplified in two supplementary 
decisions. As a result the company was 
ordered to pay certain rates.for the 
retroactive period, which was done. The 
company and employees then negotiated 
an agreement dated November 1, 1919, 
and rates of pay for all classes of service 
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were agreed on. The agreement, how- 
ever, was not actually signed on account 
of a difference of opinion as to rules and 
regulations. The company claimed that 
as it had paid the rates ordered by the 
Board previous to November 1, 1919, 
and the rates agreed upon by the Com- 
pany and the men after that date, it 
should not be called upon to pay any 
other rates to freight conductors. With 
regard to rates for snow plough and 
flanger Service the company claimed 
that through freight rates should apply, 
this being the practice on most railways 
in Canada. 


The employees contended that Supple- 
ment No. 16 to General Order No. 27 
effective January 1, 1919, provided a 
rate of pay for freight conductors of 
0.40 cents per mile and $5.40 per day, 
and that this rate was not paid by the 
Kettle Vathey Railway Company until 
November 1, 1919, whereas it should 
have been paid from January 1, 1919. 
The employees therefore claimed for 
freight conductors back pay from Jan- 
uary 1 to November 1, 1919, at the rate 
of 22 cents per hundred miles to April 
1, and from April 1 to October 31, at 
the rate of 23 cents per hundred miles. 


With regard to rates of pay for en- 
gineers and firemen in snow plough and 
flanger service, the men quoted Question 
85, Interpretation No. 1 to Supplement 
16, General Order No. 27, as follows: 
‘“What rates shall apply to conductors 
and trainmen where under schedule pro- 
visions or aecepted practices, engineers 
and firemen receive local freight rates ?’’ 
The decision was ‘‘Not less than local 
freight rates.’’ The men claimed that 
a schedule of rates of pay, ete., which 
represented an agreement between the 
Kettle Valley Railway and its locomotive 
engineers, firemen and hostlers, effective 
September 15, 1919, provided that engi- 
heers and firemen in snow plough and 
flanger service would be paid way 
freight rates. The men contended, there- 
fore, that conductors and trainmen em- 
ployed in snow plough and flanger ser- 
vice on and after September 15, LOLS. 
Should receive back pay at the rate of » 
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way freight differential per 100 miles 
applicable to their respective classes. 


The Board declared that in previous 
cases from the Kettle Valley Railway 
it had endeavoured to maintain for the 
men an equitable comparison with rates 
paid similar classes on the British Co- 
lumbia division of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The Board found that on this 
division of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
trainmen were paid through freight 
rates in snow plough and flanger ser- 
vice. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows :— 


In the case of the rate for conductors in 
through freight service, the Board decides that 


the rate shall be 5.40 cents per mile or $5.40 


per day or 100 miles, and the effective date 
thereof is as of January 1, 1919. 


In the case of way freight rates being paid 
to conductors and trainmen in snow plough 
and flanger service, the claim of the employees 
is denied. 


Case No. 106.—The Kettle Valley Railway 
Company and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


There were three points in dispute 
between the Kettle Valley Railway Com- 
pany and its conductors and trainmen— 
First, as to amount to be paid per 100 
miles as mountain differential over the 
entire mileage of the first, second and 
third subdivisions. Second, payment of 
time for switching and detention at ter- 
minals, junction, and turn-around 
points. Third, as to increasing passen- 
gers crews to not less than three men. 


With reference to the first point, the 
company claimed that in accordance 
with a ruling of the Board it had paid 
up to November 1, 1919, 35 per cent of 
the mountain rate differential in effect 
on the Canadian Pacific between Lake 
Louise and Revelstoke, amounting to 
3634 cents per hundred miles, and after 
November 1, 1919, the company agreed 
to allow a differential of 50 cents per 
hundred miles. It contended that it 
should not pay more than this. With 
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regard to the second point, payment for 
ete., the company contended that on this 
railway where of necessity there are 
short runs passing through junctions, or 
turn-around points, the time occupied 
in switching and detention should be 
switching and detention at terminals, 
used to make up the day of less than 
100 miles, and that at terminals for 
short runs, time occupied in switching 
and detention should be used to make up 
the day of less than 100 miles. With 
regard to the third point, the number of 
trainmen on a passenger train, the com- 
pany contended that for the light pas- 
senger train in service, the number of 
trainmen then employed (one conduc- 
tor, one brakeman and one baggage and 


expressman) was sufficient forz -the 
prompt and safe handling of trains. 
The employees contended — First, 


that a mountain differential of 81 cents 
per 100 miles should be paid to econduc- 
tors and trainmen over the entire mile- 
age of the first, second and third subdivi- 
sions; Second, that switching and deten- 
tion at terminals, junction points and 
turnaround points constitute service 
separate from road miles and should be 
paid as such, regardless of the miles run. 
With regard to the third point, the men 
urged that the following clause should 
be incorporated in the trainmen’s sche- 
dules: ‘‘All passenger trains will have 
at least one baggageman and one brake- 
man. All passenger trains of eight cars 
or more will have two brakemen and one 
baggageman, if there is a local baggage 
ear on the train; one or two box baggage 
ears or refrigerator cars to count as one 
ear, and three or four as two cars.’’ 


The decision of the Board on the 
three questions involved was as fol- 
lows :— 


First Question: The Board decides that 50 
eents per 100 miles for mountain territory dif- 
ferential on districts 1, 2 and 3 of the Kettle 
Valley Railway should be regarded as a con- 
sistent and equitable differential rate. 

‘Second Question: As to the payment of time 
for switching and detention at terminals, june- 
tion points and turn-around points in addition 
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to pay for a minimum day on runs of less than 
100 miles, the Board’s decision is that it would 
be inconsistent to authorize the adoption of 
these rules with the understanding that an 
arbitrary extra allowance for switching and 
‘detention at terminals, junction, points or at 
turn-around points should ‘be paid on runs of 
less than 100 miles. 


Third Question: As to increasing passenger 
crews to not less than three men on each crew, 
the Board found that the schedule of the West- 
ern Lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
‘provides that ‘“All passenger and mixed trains 
will have at least one baggageman and one 
brakeman.’’ The Board decides that it would 
be inconsistent to order that an additional em- 
ployee in the person of a baggageman or a 
brakeman, from the train service should. be 
placed on the trains in question, and the posi- 
tion of the Company is, therefore, sustained. 


‘Case No. 107.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the Can- 
adian National Railways and the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen with re- 
gard to the abolition of the position of 
yardmasters and the appointment off 
general and assistant general yardmas- 
ters in their place on the portion of the 
Canadian National Railways formerly 
known as the Canadian Government 
Railways, Lines East. It was claimed 
by the men that in Case No. 75 the deci- 
sion of the Board was that ‘‘unless the 
men and the company can otherwise 
agree, these yardmasters having hereto- 
fore been specified in train and 
yardmen’s schedule under the same 
conditions of employment as other 
yardmen, and with specified higher 
rates on an hourly basis, shall be 
paid on the same basis as to hours 
of service, overtime basis, and re- 
lative hourly rates with yard foreman.”’ 
In a schedule agreement dated at Mont- 
real, February 18, 1921, it was agreed 
that yardmasters would be paid at the 
rate of 91 cents per hour, 8 hours per 
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day, and time and one-half for overtime. 


The men claimed that since the day of 
the agreement the management had 
abolished the position of yardmaster in 
almost every one of their yards and in 
their place had appointed general yard- 
masters for days, and assistant yard- 
masters for nights, on a monthly basis 
of $270 and $250 respectively, with a 
twelve-hour day. The men did not ob- 
yect to the appointment of general yard- 
masters or the fixing of their salary so 
long as they had other yardmasters 
working under them on the same shift, - 
but they objected to men being ap- 
pointed with the title of general yard-— 
masters to do the work formerly done 
by yardmasters at a relatively higher 
wage scale. 


The management contended that the 
agreement with the men’s organization - 
had not been ignored, as the new posi- 
tion carried greatly extended jurisdic- 
tion and supervision to cover all yard 
(including clerical staff) and certain 
Station staff formerly controlled by 
agents or terminals agents. It was. 
further claimed that the change had 
reduced operating cost and improved the 
efficiency of the staff. A general yard- 
master on a monthly salary had here- 
tofore been maintained at Halifax, and 
occasionally at St. John. ( 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows :— 


The Board decides under the circumstances 
applying in the particular cases in question, 
that the employees who have actually performed 
the duties of yardmaster under the titles of 
General Yardmaster and Assistant General 
Yardmaster, so-called, shall be paid schedule 
yardmasters’ rates for time actually worked 
with a maximum of twelve hours for each day 
worked, and at schedule rates and under 
schedule conditions, if any, in future. 
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Case No. 108.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Two travelling pumpmen on the Ha- 
lifax and South Western Railway, a 


branch of the Canadian National Rail-- 


ways, were dismissed on 15 day’s notice, 
and the work which they had been doing 
was contracted for locally in order to 
reduce the excessive cost. The employees 
claimed that these men were unjustly 
treated because there was no fault found 
with them, and that they should be re- 
instated to the senior pumpmen positions 


on. their superintendents’ division and 


paid for all time lost. 


The management contended that the 
positions had been abolished on account 
of the excessive cost of pumping, and the 
work contracted for locally, and they de- 
clined to reinstate the two men. 


The Board gave the following interim 
decision :— 


That the case be remanded back to the 
parties to see if by further négociation some 
equitable settlement of this controversy cannot 
be reached, and in the event of failure to reach 
settlement the case will be again dealt with by 
the Board. 


Case No. 109.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


A dispute arose between the Canadian 
National Railways (Hastern Lines) and 
the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers over the appointment of a 
foreman. The men claimed that the in- 
dividual appointed had been made fore- 
man in June, 1920, after only six 
month’s service in preference to men 
‘who had been in the service for a num- 
ber of years, and after being laid off 
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through reduction in staff in December, 
1920, he was a few months later again 
taken into the service as foreman. They 
contended that the position of foreman 
should have been given to the senior ap- 
plicant, and that he should be still given 
the position and paid for all time lost. 
The railways’ officers stated that bids 
for the position of foreman had been re- 
quested, but the employee who made 
the only acceptable bid had later de- 
clined the position. They decided that 
the applicant whose claim was urged by 
the employees was not competent or 
qualified for the position. 


By decision of the Board the claim of 
the employees was denied. 


Case No. 110.—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Eastern Lines) and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


A sectionman, S—, who had been em- 
ployed on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for about three years, was laid off 


to give preference to a junior man. The 


employees contended that the following 
clause of the Maintenance of Way sche- 
dule had been violated: ‘‘In the event of 
reduction of staff those longest in the 
service shall have preference of employ- 
ment in their respective seniority terri- 
tory,’’ and claimed that S— should be 
reinstated and paid for all time lost. 
The railways contended that S— was 
hired during the war when competent 
trackmen were not available, that at 
that time he owned and operated a farm, 
and does so now; that M—, who was 
given the preference, 1s more efficient 
and he is also a returned soldier and a 
permanent employee, and should have 
the preference, and they declined to re~ 
instate S—. 
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The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows :— 


The Board decides that sectionman S-- was 
entitled to preference of employment in his 
seniority territory over sectionman M-- at the 
time the reduction in staff was made in October, 
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1920. The Board further decides that section- 
man §-- shall be reinstated in accordance with 
the seniority rights he holds, and.shall be paid 
the difference between any amount he may have 
received in any employment in the meantime, 
and the amount he would have earned had he 
continued in the service of the railways in ac- 
cordance with his seniority rights. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1921 


QO new strikes were reported as 
having commenced during Octo- 
ber. There were in existence during the 
month 16 strikes, involving approxi- 
mately 2,229 employees and a total time 
loss estimated at 54,704 working days, as 
compared with 22 strikes, 3,535 work- 
people and 69,100 working days in 
September, 1921; and 21 strikes, 6,168 
workpeople and 72,893 working days in 
October, 1920. None of the strikes in 
existence terminated during the month. 
The following 16. strikes, involving 


\ 
J 


2,229 workpeople were on record on 
October 31; loggers, Ocean Falls; em- 
ployees of steel and coal companies, 
Sydney; gauge men, Sydney; machin- 
ists, Orillia; compositors,, Montreal; 
compositors, etc., Vancouver; photo 
engravers, Montreal; photo engravers, 
Ottawa; printers, Montreal; printers, 
Ottawa; printers, Toronto; printers, 
Winnipeg ;printers, bookbinders and press- 
men, Halifax; typesetters, bookbinders 
and pressmen, Hamilton; cigar makers, 
Vancouver and shoeworkersat Toronto. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more 
important strikes. 


LuMBERING.—The Lumber Workers’ 
Industrial Union still claim that a strike 
exists at Ocean Falls, B.C. On August 1, 
this alleged strike involved 280 em- 
ployees, but at the end of October, 80 
were reported as being involved. 


Merauts, MACHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANCES.—In this group there was a con- 


siderable reduction in time loss, there 
being only 3 strikes, involving 181 em- 
ployees and an approximate time loss of 
4,706 working days. The unterminated 
strikes were those of the employees of 
the steel and coal companies at Sydney, 
and the machinists of one firm in Orillia. 


PRINTING AND PuBuLisHiInc.—The 
situation in this group has remained 
practically stationary during the past two 
months. At the end of October there 
were 10 strikes, involving 1,814 em- 
ployees and an approximate time loss 
of 47,164 working days. 
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eae meee : 


Industry or Occupation. 





No. of 


Particulars. employees 


Time loss 
in works 


affected. | ing days. 





Strikes commencing prior to October, 1921} 


LumMBERING— 
Toreere, Ocean Halls, B.Go... yo. ieee geese Commenced August 1. Against increase in working hours. Un- 80 
: terminated. 
Merats, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES— 
Employees of steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22, 1920. Forincreased wages and improved 150 
ney, N.S. working conditions. Unterminated. 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S..............005. Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees of the steel and 16 
coal companies. Unterminated. 
Machimsts; Orillia, Ont: 02.6 Secs occ Sees Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their own 15 


- 


PrINTING AND PUBLISHING— 


work and having to divide up other work. Unterminated. 


Compositors, Montreal, Que.............06, Commenced June 14. Objection 0’ men to perform work that came 25 
from shop were strike existed. Unterminated. 

Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 46 
terminated. _ 

Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............. 63 

Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 13 
terminated. 

Printers, Montreal, Que..........¢......6- Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 370 
terminated. 

rintersvOttawaOlts taciaee + sredee eels Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 153 
terminated. 

Printers: Toronto. Onte seats sc. 6 oe scales Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Un- 846 
terminated. 

Printers; Winnipec (Man....... ese. cs c-ee- Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout when employees were refused a 220 


Printers, bookbinders and pressmen, Halifax, 
N.S. ; 


Tyvesetters, bookbinders and _pressmen, 





renewal o° agreement. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............. 45 


Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement by employers. 33 


Hamilton, Ont. Unterminated. ies 
Foovs, Liquors AnD ToBAcco.— 
Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C.............. Commenced May 31. Against introduction of new machinery. Un- 18 
terminated. 
“LEATHER— 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont............--..- Commenced April 26. Against a reduction in wages. Unterminated.. 11 


2,080 


3,900 


416 


390 


1,170 


838 


468 


286 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1921 


HE following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during September, 1921, based 
on returns from employers and work- 


people, are taken from the October issue 


of the British Labour Gazette. 


NumBeEr, MAGNITUDE AND DuRATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work reported to the De- 
partment as beginning in September, was 
57, as compared with 62 in the previous 
month, and 93 in September, 1920. In 
these new disputes over 15,500 work- 
people were directly involved and about 
500 indirectly involved (i.e., thrown out 
of work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not themselves 
parties to the disputes). In addition to 
the numbers involved in new disputes, 
nearly 4,000 workpeople were involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in 43 other 
disputes which began before September, 
and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of that; month. The total number 
of new and old disputes in progress in 
September was thus 100, involving about 
20,000 workpeople, and resulting in’ a 
loss during September of nearly 150,000 
working days. 


Causrs.—Of the 57 new disputes, 25, 
directly involving nearly 8,000 work- 
people, arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 10, directly involving nearly 
2,000 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 12, directly involving over 4,000 
workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 5, directly involving nearly 1,000 


workpeople, on details of working ar- 


—_—~ 


rangements; and 5, directly involving 


1,000 workpeople, on other questions. 


Resuuts.—During September, settle- — 
ments were effected in the case of 23 
new disputes, directly involving about 
9,000 workpeople, and 15 old disputes, 
directly involving nearly 2,000 work- 
people. Of these disputes, 7, directly 
involving over 1,000 workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 12, 
directly involving nearly 7,000 work- 
people, in favour of the employers; and 
19, directly involving nearly 3,000 work- — 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 13 disputes, directly involving over 
3,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 


proximate time lost during September 
in all the disputes in progress :— 











ze) #8, 
o3 
Number of disputes | 234] = a8 
Sao | £38 
PERE LK ont 2 a's me fe 
oe | Sea 
Groups of Trades. or ESS gs a 
oo © o a. 8 Oana 
eter] |, (Slee as a © eh 
q q LOS 28 bo 
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Building creer 9 9 18 3,000 18,000 
Mining and quarrying.. 5 6 it 4,000 26,000 
Metal, engineering and 
i shipbuilding........ 13 9 22 3,000 34,000: 
‘Transporter eeer aoe 3! 12 15 6,000 36,000 
Other trades.......... 13 21 34 4,000 ~ 32,000 
Total, September, 1921 43 57 100 | 20,000 146,000 
Total, August, 1921... 43 62 105 | 26,000 213,000 
Total, September, 1920) 119 93 212 | 104,090 1,109,000 
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CONVENTIONS OF THE AMALGAMATED POSTAL WORKERS AND THE 
FEDERATED ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


REPORTS have recently been received 
by the Department relative to the 
third annual convention of the Amal- 
gamated Postal Workers held at Victoria, 
B.C., on August 22 to 25, and of the 
nineteenth convention of the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers held at 
Montreal, Que., September 1 to 3. 


Amalgamated Postal Workers 


The convention of the Amalgamated 
Postal Workers was attended by about 
25 delegates, a fraternal delegate from 
the Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association, 
and also a fraternal delegate from the 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers. 
The chair was taken by the president, 
A financial state- 
ment showed a balance on hand of $510, 
the receipts for the year were $4,130 
and the expenditures $4,297. The con- 
vention favoured the formation of a 
Dominion-wide organization of all fed- 
eral employees, and a resolution was 
passed recommending ‘‘that the constiti- 
tion of the Amalgamated Postal Workers 
be changed to conform to the principles 
outlined in the tentative constitution of 
the Canadian Civil Service Association 
as printed in the ‘Organizer’ during the 


months from January to April, 1921.”’ 


Among other resolutions adopted were 
the following: That if a postal worker 
fill a position carrying a higher salary 
for three months or more, he shall be 
paid the salary pertaining to that posi- 
tion, irrespective of his being ultimately 
appointed to it; That the Post Office 
Department be asked to fill all vacancies 
on the staffs of the various offices from 
among the temporary employees, ac- 
cording to their length of service; that 
the Department be asked to apply the 
regulations which govern the examina- 
tion on Postal Laws to that of case 
examinations—namely, six months’ no- 
tice to be given immediately prior to 
the annual statutory increase, and that 


such examination be based upon the 
work at which the clerk has been en- 
gaged; that the Department be requested 
to make the term of residence to British 
subjects in the Dominion one year prior 
to, date of application for Civil Service 
position; That letter carriers be pro- 
moted in accordance with the classifica- 
tion of the Civil Service, so that the pro- 
motions shall be filled from the letter 
carriers instead of solely from the 
clerical staff as in the past; That leave 
of absence of six months or under, shall 
in no wise affect salary increases; That 
other things being equal, seniority shall 
count; That the salary demands for the 
coming fiscal year be as follows—Letter 
carriers, minimum salary, $1,160, maxi- 
mum $1,560, with street car transporta- 
tion, clothes, ete., as at present; clerks, 
minimum salary $1,400, maximum $1,- 
800, higher grades to be increased in 
strict proportion; that where a letter 
earrier performs duties which call for 
knowledge varied and extensive, or in 
excess of that required for ordinary ear- 
riers, he be granted ‘‘senior letter car- 
rier’’ position; That the organization 
press for the adoption of a pension 
scheme; that the interest; paid on the 
Retirement Fund be increased to 6 per 
eent; and that a ‘‘first-aid’’ outfit be - 


. supplied all city post offices. 


The following officers were elected by 
the proportional representation method: 
president, F. R. Sutton, Winnipeg; vice- 


presidents, British Columbia, Fred 
Knowles, Vancouver; Manitoba, 8S. C. 
Berridge, Brandon; Alberta, F. M. 


Davies, Calgary; Saskatchewan, G. W. 
Bragg, Regina; Ontario, H. T. Chen- 
nells, Sault Ste. Marie; General Secre-: 
tary-Treasurer, J. A. Elrick, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


It was decided that the National Coun- 
cil should name the place of the next con- 
vention. 
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Federated Association of Letter Carriers 


About 50 delegates attended the con- 
vention of the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers. Mr. W. A. McDonald, 
the president, occupied the chair. The 
report of the Finance Committee showed 
a deficit of $600 and gave the estimated 
expenditures for 1921-1922 as $4,500. 
The convention adopted a resolution in 
favour of a Dominion-wide amalgama- 
tion of postal employees, and referred 
‘to the formation of the Canadian F'ed- 
eration of Postal Employees which was 
accomplished in 1920 due to the amal- 
gamation of the Dominion Postal Clerks’ 
Association and the Federated Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. The establish- 
ment of Whitley Councils was recom- 
mended. A thirty per cent increase on 
present salaries was demanded by the 
convention. An alternative motion of 
a straight salary of $1,860 without bonus 
was defeated, though some opposition to 
the bonus was registered, the system 
being characterized as unsatisfactory to 
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employees, inasmuch as it was subject 
to fluctuation. It was decided that no 
fraternal delegate should be sent to the 
Amalgamated Postal Workers ‘‘until 
such time as they confine their efforts 
within the post; office service’’; that the 
per capita tax should be reduced; and 
that the convention should be held bien- 
nially instead of annually as had been 
decided at the convention at Peter- 
borough in 1920. 


The following officers .were elected: 
president, E. V. Browning, Toronto, 
Ont.; secretary, A. MeMordie, Toronto; 
assistant secretary, J. Archer, Hamilton; 
vice-presidents—Alberta, Mr. Captick, 
Calgary; New Brunswick, J. E. Moore, 
St. John; Nova Seotia, Mr. Day, Halifax; 
Ontario, Tom Moore, St. Thomas; Prince 
Edward Island, Mr. Trainer, Charlotte- 
town; Quebec, J. A. Bernier; Saskat- 
chewan, A. E. Webb, Moose Jaw; British 
Columbia, R. Wight. 


It, was decided to hold the 1923 con- 
vention at Toronto, Ont. 


CONVENTION OF UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


T HE twenty-eighth consecutive conven- 

tion (the fifth biennial convention) 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
was held at Indianapolis, Ind., during 
September 20, to October 5. There were 


present 2,257 delegates representing a 


membership of 515,248, and entitled to 
4.736 votes. The president, Mr. John L. 
- Lewis, was in the chair. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the fiscal years ending July 31, 1920, 


and July 31, 1921, gave the total paid up 


membership for 1920 as 376,447 and for 
1921 as 442,057. There was an exonerated 
‘membership in 1920 of 59,803, and in 
1921 of 73,186. For the two-year period 
the total income amounted to $6,699,133, 
and the expenditures to $7,295,137. A 
sum of $3,654,675 had been expended 
for aid to various districts. Loans to 
the International Union amounted to 


the 


~ 


$588,500. During January and Feb- 
ruary, 1921, $738,983 had been raised 
by the assessment of $1 a month upon 
membership to meet pressing 
demands due to the strike in Alabama 
and the Mingo county fields in West Vir- 
oinia, 


The convention discussed at length an. 
injunction about to be brought against 
the Union and certain coal operators by 
the Borderland Coal Corporation of 
West Virginia to restrain union officers 
from collecting dues and assessments. | 
from their members and to restrain the 
operators In question from employing 
the ‘‘check off’? system. <A proposal 
that the miners go on strike and remain. 
id'e until the suit was withdrawn from 
the courts was rejected, but the delegates 
voted unanimously to instruct the inter- 
national officers to use every lawful 


> 
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means to resist the issuance of the in- 
junction. The injunction proceedings 
are described more fully in another ar- 
ticle in this issue. It was decided that 
an assessment of $1 a month for three 
months should be levied on the member- 
ship to increase the international funds. 
The international officers were also 
instructed to petition the President of 
the United States urging that a more 
thorough and impartial investigation be 
made into the underlying causes of the 
present industrial disturbances in West 
Virginia; and to have prepared suitable 
legislation for presentation to Congress 
seeking the abolition of mine guards, 
Baldwin-Felts detectives, and the com- 
pany-paid deputy sheriff system now in 
force in the coal regions of West Vir- 
ginia and other states. 


The convention upheld the action of 
the International Executive Board in 
their decision that District No. 12 (Ilh- 
nois) shall publish an itemized state- 
ment of the expenditure of $27,000 of 
the District money in connection with 
the suppression of a strike-in 1919, and 
also upheld their action in directing 
President Howat of the Kansas district 
to put men back to work who were idle 
in violation of contract at the Deal and 
Reliance coal mines. The convention 
approved a recommendation respecting 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions to the end that a proper test of 
its constitutional features be made and 
that the legal assistance of the Inter- 
national organization be accepted by the 
Kansas mine workers. 


A resolution was passed urging a 
working alliance with the railroad work- 
ers’ unions for the purpose of securing 
the adoption of the Plumb plan for na- 
tionalization of railroads as the initial 
step in the fight for the principle of na- 
tionalization, with the understanding 
that the alliance will continue to press 
the issue until the principle of nation- 
alization has been extended to embrace 
the coal mining industry of both the 
United States and Canada. By another 
resolution the International officers were 
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instructed to petition President Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of_ 
Labour to convene a conference of of- 
ficers of the various international unions 
now comprising the American I'edera- 
tion of Labour, the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and various unaffiliated organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of getting a more 
cohesive political movement on the part 
of farmers and labour and one that will 
push forward the political education of 
the worker and producer in the hope of 
forming a labour party. | 


Other resolutions adopted were: That 
District conventions and State Federa- 
tion of Labour conventions be asked to 
take up the question of rent for work- 
ers’ houses to the end that legislation 
may be enacted that will insure suitable, 
sanitary and healthful workmen’s 
dwelling houses at a reasonable rental; 
that various district organizations in 
states where they have jurisdiction 
endeavour to have laws _ enacted to 
protect the worker and his family 
against eviction during times of in- 
dustrial dispute, and prevent eviction 
in all cases based on prejudice against 
the tenant, and that upon request the 
International organization shall lend its 
support to have such legislation enacted ; 
That the International Executive Board 
request a conference between its repre- 
sentatives and the American Federation 
of Labour to study and formulate a 
programme for the enactment of un- 
employment and national health in- 
surance legislation ; That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be urged 
to use his power and _ influence 
to secure either a new trial or a 


full pardon for Thomas J. Mooney 
andi Warren: Is. Billings; 3. That, iney 
favour the repeal of the espionage 


act and granting of amnesty to all 
political prisoners; That they favour 
se'f-determination and the right of self- 
government for the people of Ireland 
and all other small na‘ionalities capable 
of se'f-government. Z 


The consideration of wage scale 
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matters was postponed to a special con- | 


‘vention at Indianapolis in February, 
1922. 
The date for the holding of the 
regular biennial conventions was 
changed from the third Tuesday in Sep- 
tember to the fourth Tuesday in 
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January, the next regular conven- 
tion to be held in January, 1924, 
when it was decided that the ques- 
tion of the establishment of co- 
operative banks and also the establish- 
ment of an International Headquarters 
Building should be dealt with. 


QUADRENNIAL cosy ENN OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CARMEN OF AMERICA 


HE fourteenth convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America ae held at Toronto, Ont., 
August 8-22, with 1,296 delegates in at- 
tendance. Addresses were delivered by 
speakers of national reputation, members 
of the Brotherhood and officials of a 
number of other labour organizations. 
There was also held at this time the 
eighth convention of the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Brotherhood. 
The general president, Mr. M. F. Ryan, 
who occupied the chair, stated that the 
Brotherhood ranked fourth in member- 


ship among the organizations in America — 


affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labour. He reported that there was 
now approximately a four times greater 
membership than when the convention 
met at Fort Worth, Texas, in 1917, and 
that as a class it had received since that 
time a wage increase of approximately 
100 per cent. Among other achieve- 
ments of the period was mentioned the 
negotiation of national agreements (1) 
between the Six Federated Shops Crafts 
and the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and (2) for Canada, through 
the agency of Division No. 4, Railroad 
Employees’ Department with the Can- 
adian Railway Labour Board. These 
agreements had resulted in the adoption 
by all the principal railroads in the 
United States and Canada of a general 
standardization of working conditions 
for all classes of employees covered 
thereby; the 8-hour day; time and one- 
half for overtime and for time worked 
on Sundays and holidays; a uniform 
classification for mechanics, apprentices 


‘prenticeships in all branches of 


and helpers on all railways under federal 
control, and the establishment of ap- 
the 
trade. A number of short line railways 
not under federal control had also bene- 
fited by these agreements. For employees 
in the Car Department substantial - 
progress had been made in securing 
a proper classification by designat- 
ing and classifying mechanics, appren- 
tices and helpers, and thereby raising 
the standard and dignity of these em- 
ployees. 


The report of the secretary for the 
period September 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1921, showed 930 lodges organized and 
an increase in membership of 129,872, 
there being a total of 1,465 lodges and 
a paid-up membership of 182,397. The 
receipts for the period amounted to $4,- 
738,749, the expenditures to $2,124,213. 
The balance on hand at the end of the 
period was $2,966,953 as compared with 
$352,417 on September 1, 1917. Claims 
paid in connection with death benefits 
amounted to $369,100, and for strike 
pay there was expended $49,526. 


Various changes to the constitution 
were approved by the convention. It was 
decided to change the per capita tax on 
all members from 50 cents straight to 
75 cents for mechanics, 60 cents for ap- 
prentices and 50 cents for car cleaners; 
to add to the constitution a section cap- 
tioned ‘‘Trade Educational sBureau,’’ 
officially recognizing the bureau inaug- 
urated in November, 1920, by the Bro- 
therhood for the dissemination of mat- 
ter pertaining to trade education, and 
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providing for the appointment of direc- 
tors to carry on the work; to enlarge the 
death benefit department by providing 
for payments for total disability, total 
disability to be construed as the loss of 
one leg or both, one arm or both, total 
blindness, total disability of a limb or 
total and permanent disability through 
accident or disease, provided such acci- 
‘dent or disease does not come through 
abuse of alcoholic drinks or narcotics. It 
was decided to delete the word ‘‘male’’ 
from a section of the subordinate lodge 
constitution covering the qualifications 
for membership. The organization of 
coloured persons into separate lodges 
where their employment has become a 
permanent institution was authorized, 
such lodges to be under the jurisdiction 
of the nearest lodge for white members, 
same to be represented in all meetings of 
joint protective boards, federation meet- 
ings or conventions by a white delegate. 
It was also decided to introduce certain 
new clauses defining the status of ap- 
prentices, which clauses were in part as 
follows :— _ 


Any person engaging himself to learn the 
carman’s trade shall serve an apprenticeship of 
four years of 290 days each. Any apprentice 
failing to comply with this provision shall stand 
suspended from any and all benefits of the 
Grand Lodge and the Local Lodge of which he 
is a member until he returns to his employer. 
Failing to return to his employer within three 
months shall be sufficient cause for his expul- 
sion. The ratio of apprentices shall be one 
apprentice for every five journeymen carmen 
employed. No person shall, engage himself as 
an apprentice until he has reached the age of 
16 years, and no person shall engage himself 
as an apprentice after he has reached the age of 
21 years, except. that any person who has 
worked as a carman’s helper for two years in 
the shop where he desires to become an. ap- 
prentice may, if he is not at that time past 
‘the age of 30 years, engage himself to his em- 
ployer as an apprentice. Such person shall be 
known as a helper apprentice, and shall serve 
three years of 290 days each in learning the 
earmen’s trade, during which time he shall be 
governed by the rules and laws applicable to 
apprentices. The number of helper apprentices 
shall at no time exceed 50 per cent of the num- 
ber of regular indentured apprentices in 
any shop. Apprentices, upon completion of 
their apprenticeship, shall receive not less than 
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the minimum rate of pay for carmen, if re- 
tained in the service, and they shall become the 
youngest mechanic in serving at that point. 


The convention voted in favour of an 
8-hour day and a 44-hour week; the 
establishment of old age pensions; the 
co-operation with all trade, labour and 
farmer organizations to secure the pas- 
sage of such laws as are beneficial to 
the working class; the abolition of piece- 
work and the bonus system, and the 
establishment of joint conferences of em- 
ployers and employees to deal with such 
matters as wage rates and working con- 
ditions; the establishment of a labour 
press that shall be free from all control 
of special interests and wholly devoted 
to the interests of the labouring man, 
and the supporting of Labor, a paper 
published in Washington, D.C., under 
the direction and control of a committee 
appointed by the Brotherhood and 
other standard railway organizations ; 
and the release of political prisoners 
held in the United States. Endorsation 
was given the Plumb plan for railroad ~ 
ownership, management and operation. 
A resolution was adopted requesting the 
executive council of the American Fede- 
ration of Labour to assist the recognized 
railroad organizations to have proper 
legislation enacted to make effective the 
principles of public ownership and de- 
moecratic operation of the railways of 
the United States, and to devise and 
publish the necessary legislative pro- 
eramme. <A resolution was adopted ask- 


Ang that the executive board be directed 


to prepare a bill to be presented at the 
next sessions of the legislatures of Can- 
ada and the United States, prohibiting 
the use of paint spraying machines and 
devices which are used for the purpose 
of applying any paints or material con- 
taining lead, arsenic salts, mercury, wood 
aleohol, Paris green and many other in- 
eredients which by absorption, inhala- 
tion or otherwise are injurious or dan- 
gverous to the health of the workmen. 
Another resolution strongly favoured the 
principle of a federal workmen’s com- 
pensation law which has been introduced 
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in the United States Congress ‘‘to pro- 
vide compensation for persons suffering 
from injuries while engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and for the 
dependan‘s of such persons in ease of 
_ death, and for other purposes.’’ The 

convention was opposed to the introduc- 
tion of state constabulary; the system 
of contract labour as now employed in 
federal prisons of the United States; 
and the Allen Industrial Court Law of 
Kansas. <A proposal for the establish- 
ment of a Brotherhood bank was left in 
the hands of the executive, with instruc- 
tions to draft, for submission to the mem- 
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bership, a plan for such an organization. 
It was decided that Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, should be the permanent head- 
quarters of the Brotherhood, and in ac- 
cordance with this action the executive 
was authorized to purchase or build a 
fireproof building in which the _ head- 
quarters should be located and where 
future conventions should be held. 


The General President, Mr. Martin F. 
Ryan, was re-elected, as was also the 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. W. 
Weeks. Mr. Frank McKenna, of Cran- 
brook, B.C., was elected as Canadian 
Vice-President. 





INJUNCTION AGAINST UNITED 


N September 24 the Borderland Coal 

~ Corporation whose mines are situated 

in West Virginia gave notice that it 
would apply in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Indiana, for a temporary 
injunction against officers and members 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
and certain coal companies. The pur- 
pose of the injunction was to restrain 
officers of the Union from collecting dues 
and assessments from their members and 
to restrain the companies from employ- 
ing the ‘‘Check-off’’ system, according 
to which the companies deducted assess- 
ments and dues from their employees and 
transmitted them to the Union. It was 
further sought in the injunction to re- 
strain the defendants from doing any 
further act in furtherance of a combina- 
tion and conspiracy alleged to exist 
~ among them, to restrain the United Mine 
Workers from doing anything to limit 
the plaintiff from employing non-union 
labour, or to establish a monopoly of 
labour, or to take any further steps to 
unionize the mines of the plaintiff, or to 
induce its employees and those of other 
mining companies to break their con- 
tracts, and to restrain the Union and 
operator of the central competitive field 
from further doing any act to, lessen the 
ability of the plaintiff and other opera- 
tors to continue their competition with 
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coal produced in the central competitive 
field. 


The notice of the injunction was dis- 
eussed at the convention of the United 
Mine Workers which was in session at 
the time in Indianapolis, and a resolution 
was passed empowering the Executive 
Board to fight the case. On October 29, 
the President; of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, Mr. John L. Lewis, de- 
clared in the Federal Court his refusal 
to cease efforts to unionize the William- 
son coal field of West Virginia, where- 
upon the presiding Judge stated that he 
would issue an injunction on the follow- 
ing Monday to compel the cessation of 
these efforts, and indicated that the in- - 
junction would be binding on operators 
and union men throughout the country. 


An injunction was also issued ordering 
the discontinuance by operators of the 
union, ‘‘Check-off.’’ These injunctions 
were followed by a strike of about 25,000 
union workers, on November 2, in over — 
two hundred soft coal mines in Indiana. 
A general strike order which would have 
affected about 40,000 miners in that field 
was delayed pending actual stoppage of 
the ‘‘Check-off,’’ by the operators. The 
injunction regarding the ‘‘Check-off’’ 
was subsequently suspended by the 
Federal Court of Appeals at Chicago. 
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FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS OF UNITED STATES UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONFERENCE 


PRELIMINARY account of the re- 

cent unemployment conference called 
by the President of the United States, 
together with a summary of the recom- 
mendations adopted for an emergency 
unemployment programme, appeared in 
‘the Octoher issue of the Lapour Ga- 
ZETTE. On October 17 the Conference 
adopted further recommendations em- 
bodied in reports of committees dealing 
with the permanent recovery of em- 
ployment. The more important of these 
reports and recommendations are sum- 
marized below. 


General Recommendations for Permanent 
Recovery of Unemployment 


The Conference presented the follow- 
ing summary ‘of the more important 
matters that require constructive aod 
immediate settlement if recovery in 
business and permanent employment 
are to be more expeditiously accom- 
plished”’: 


1. Readjustment of railroad rates to a firm 
basis of the relative value of commodities with 
special consideration of the rates upon primary 
commodities, at the same time safeguarding the 
eee stability of the railways. 


2. Speedy completion of the tax bill with its 
contemplated reduction of taxes, in order that 
business now held back pending. definite deter- 
mination may proceed. 


3. Definite statement of tariff legislation in 
order that business may determine its future 
conduct and policies. 


4. Settlement of the apt tea na verenslanne 
between the government and the railways, 
having in mind the immediate necessity for 
increased maintenance and betterments, making 
effective increased railway employment and 
stimulation of general employment in order that 
the railways may be prepared 1or enlarged 
business as it comes. 


5. Limitation of world armament and con- 
sequent increase of tranquility and further 
decrease of the tax burden not only of the United 
vate but of other countries. 


6. Steps looking to the minimizing of fluc- 
tuation in exchange because recovery from the 
great slump in exports (due to the economic 


situation in Europe) cannot make substantial 
progress so long as extravagant daily fluctua- 
tions continue in foreign exchange, for no 
merchant can determine the delivery because of 
no international shipment. 


7. Definite programs of action that will 
lead to elimination of waste and more regular 
employment in seasonal and intermittent indus- 


tries, notably in the coal industry, in order that 


the drain upon capital may be lessened and the 
annual income of workers may be increased. 


8. In the field ot all the different industries 
and ocevpations the rapidity of recovery will 
depend upon the speed ot the proportionate 
adjustment of the inequalities in deflation. [A 
rey with explanatory paragraph is here omit- 
ted.] 


If the buying power of the different elements 
of the community is to be restored, then these 
levels must reach nearer a relative plane. For 
example, the farmer cannot resume his full power 
and thus give increased employment to the other 
industries until either bis prices increase or more 
of the other products and services come into fair 
balance with his commodities and, therefore, 
the reach of his income. 


UNEMPLOYMEHT AND BUSINESS CYCLES. 


The following is the recommendation, 
in part, of the Conference on the neces- 
sity of exhaustive investigation into 
the causes and remedies of periodic 
business depressions: 


The business cycle is marked by peak periods 
of boom between valleys of depression and un- 
employment. The peak periods of boom are times 
of speculation, over-expansion, extravagance in 
living, relaxation in effort, wasteful expenditure 
in industry and commerce, with consequent des- 
truction of capital. The valleys are marked by 
business stagnation, unemployment, and suffer- 
ing. Both of these extremes are vicious, and the 
vices of the one beget the vices of the other. It 
is the wastes, the miscalculations and the mal- 
adjustments grown rampant during booms that 
make inevitahle the painful process of liquida- 
tion. The most hopeful way to check the losses 
and misery of depression 1 is therefore to check the 
feverish extremes of “‘prosperity.”’ The best time 
to act is at a fairly early stage in the growth of 
the boom. ... 


The ebb and flow in the demand for consum- 
able goods may not be subject to direct control; 
but on the other hand, it should be possible in 
some measure to control the expansion of the 
nationa! lant and equipment. If all branches of 
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our public works and the construction work of 
our public utilities—the railways, the telephones, 
etc.—could systematically put aside financial 
reserves to be provided in times of prosperity 
for the deliberate purpose of improvement and 


_ expansion in times of depressions, we would not 


only greatly decrease the depth of depressions, 
but we would at the same time diminish the 
height of booms. We would in fact abolish acute 
unemployment and wasteful extravagance. For 

rough calculation indicates that if we main- 
ained a reserve of but 10 per cent of our average 
annual construction for this purpose we could 
almost iron out the fluctuations in employment. 


Nor is this plan financially impracticable, 
Under it our plant and equipment would be 
built in times of lower costs than is now the case 
when the contractor competes with consumable 
goods in overbidding for both material and 
labour. ... 


In order to guide such a policy it is funda- 
mental that an accurate statistical service be 
organized for determining the volume of pro- 
duction of stocks and consumption of commo- 
dities, and the volume of construction in pro- 
gress through the nation, and an accurate return 
of the actual and not theoretical unemployment. 
These services are now partially carried on in 
the different government departments. 


Such statistical service would in itself con- 
tribute to minimizing the peaks and valleys in 
the economic curve. The same warnings that 
would enable intelligent action on the part of 
public authorities and those who control large 
enterprises in guidance as to the periodsin which 
construction should be deferred or should be 
initiated would also serve as a warning to the 
commercial public and would tend in themselves 
to effect the ends desired. As a first step in such 


a program, statistical services adequate to this - 


purpose should be immediately authorized and 
carried out by the Federal Government. 


Report ON EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


The Committee on Employment 
Agencies and Registration found that 
“a permanent system of employment 
offices for bringing workers and. jobs 
together with the quickest dispatch is 
necessary both in times of depression 
and prosperity.” The Committee con- 
cluded its report as follows: 


The Committee on Employment Agencies and 


* Registration is strongly of the opinion that the 


work of the Unemployment Conference can and 
should be greatly aided in its work by the U.S. 
Employment Service. It finds, however, that the 
Employment Service is crippled by lack of funds. 
It therefore urges that Congress be asked to 
appropriate $400,000 to enable the U. 8. Em- 
ge ata Service to operate in the interstate 
eld by: ; 
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(1) Co-operation with the Emergency Em- 
ployment Agencies erected by the State’s muni- 
cipalities. 


(2) Informing states in which there is scarcity 
ot labour of the situation in states where there is 
surplus of labour of the kinds desired. 


(3) Securing and compiling information on 
employment opportunities throughout the coun- 
try. 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS. 
x 


The Committee on Unemployment 
Statistics made the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That the present practice of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of collecting from manufac- 
turing concerns as of the fifteenth of each month 
data concerning the number of employees on 
payrolls and the amount of their earnings and of 
publishing monthly indices of the changes 
therein be extended to cover Transportation, 
Trade and Mining and Quarrying. - 


2. That in getting the data concerning the 


state of employment in Mining and Quarrying 


the Bureau of Labour Statistics collaborate with 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 


3. That in getting data concerning the state 
of employment in Railroad Transportation, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics collaborate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


4. That where competent, reliable, State 
bureaus of labour statistics exist or become 
established, like the Massachusetts and New 
York bureaus, the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
collect through such bureaus within such States, 
instead of collecting directly from the estab- 
lishments. .. 


The first step in meeting the emergency of 
unemployment intelligently is to know its extent 
and character. Yet this conference finds itself 
without the data even for an accurate estimate 
of the number out of work. Nor is this the first 
occasion when public conferences have been 
embarrassed by such a lack of necessary facts. 


Special surveys such as those made by the 
U. S. Employment Service in January and 
again in September, 1921, are unsatisfactory for 
several reasons: (1) By virtue of their very 
character they cannot be carried on at monthly _ 
intervals, whereas there is need for a monthly 
measurement of the state of employment; (2) 
they take no account of the unemployment 
that takes the form of part-time employment, a 
form that is important in every depression and 
in every slack season and is being more and more 
extensively adopted as a policy at such times; 
(3) inspection of the returns reveals a large 
amount of reporting over the telephone and, as 
evidenced in the reporting of round numbers, 
in some cases of very round numbers, of reporting 
from vague and unverified memory, so that the 
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results are open to the suspicion that they 
contain a large element of impressionism. 


Unemployment indices based on a regular 
monthly comparison of the number of employees 
and their earnings as shown by the payrolls ot 
identical establishments in a mailing list that is 
large enough and well enough distributed among 
the various industries, among large, small and 
intermediate establishments, and geographically 
to constitute a fair sample are more dependable 
and satisfactory. Even these statistics are 
gathered by only two or three states. 


Report ON Foreign TRADE. 


The Committee on Foreign Trade 
reported as follows: 


The volume of goods exported from the United 
States has been estimated to be roughly about 
10 per cent of the nation’s production. .. 


A small surplus ot production over demand for 
~ consumption fixes the price of the entire amount 
produced. Therefore the problem before the 
country is to at least maintain the existing 
volume of its export trade even though the 
volume cannot for the moment be increased. 
The country’s production being 10 per cent in 
excess of domestic requirement, this surplus must 
either be marketed abroad or reduction ot prices 
will result and cause a corresponding reduction 
in the amount produced and iesult in further 
unemployment. 


Trade ordinarily involves two major risks: 
First, that the value of goods purchased may 
decline between the time of purchase and the 
time of resale; Second, that the purchaser on 
credit may be unable to pay for goods purchased. 


A third risk is now introduced into the export 
trade (as distinguished from domestic trade) by 
reason of the violent fluctuation of foreign 
currencies measured in dollars. In the case of 
raw materials, food, etc., essentially required 
by foreign countries, the effort of the American 
seller is to place the entire risk of exchange 
fluctuation upon the foreign buyer. The risk 
of exchange loss has, however, become so grave 
and is increasing so rapidly as to exert a strong 
restraining influence upon foreign buyers of 
American products, even of these necessities. 
The risk is increased rather than diminished 
when goods are sold on credit. It introduces an 
additional risk as to the goodness of foreign 
credits. 


The causes which now underlie these fluc- 
tuations in the values of foreign currencies are 
fundamental and must be dealt with funda- 
mentally rather than superficially before the 
risks can be minimized and ultimately eliminated. 
They are: First, the unbalanced budgets of 
many foreign governments which result in con- 


stant increases in currencies, both note issues and 


bank deposits; second, the unregulated demands 
of the German Government for foreign currencias 
in order to complete reparation payments. 
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A third cause would arise if great care is not 
used in handling payment of principal and inter- 
est on debts owing to the Government of. the 
United States. 


It will be observed that these present and pos- 
sible future fundamental causes of disturbance 
in exchange are largely political in character and 
will require governmental treatment. While 
these causes, because of their character and 
magnitude require such governmental treatment, 
we must 1ecognize them also as grave economic 
problems, requiring the best business experience 
and ability in their solution. The citizens of the 
United States cannot assume the 1isks and res- 
ponsibilities involved in dealing with these 
matters, nor have they the power to deal with 
them without the support of their Government. 

The following suggestions appear to the Con- 
ference to reach the heart of the difficulty: — 


1. The approaching Con:erence for Limitation 
ot Armament should result in bringing about a 
reduction in the military burdens and conse- 
quently the budgets of nations which are now 
maintaining excessive military establishments, 
and will be a long step toward arresting con- 
stantly increasing inflation, increasing deprecia- 
tion and extreme fluctuations of the various 
foreign currencies. 


2. The United States should be effective in 
the deliberations and decisions of the Repara- 
tions Commission and other agencies so that its 
influence may be exerted toward a reasonable 
control of the present unregulated payment 
of reparations by Germany. 


3. Authority should immediately be granted 
by Congress to enable the Administration to 
deal with the funding of foreign debts owing to 
the United States Government in such a way 
as to avoid injury to the country’s foreign trade 
and our employment. 


In conclusion, the Conference points out that 
broad questions of policy such as national 
shipping, tariff, and taxes will have important 
effects upon movement of our commodities to 
oversea markets. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION INDUS'rRIES. 


The conference estimated that more 
than 2,000,000 people could be employed 
if construction were resumed. It made. 
the following recommendations: 


-It is recognized that the construction industrw 
is a key industry, that there is a vast an ouHbee 
construction needed and that this construction 
work would afford employment to a large 
number of men directly and indirectly and would 
result in the creation of permanent and useful 
wealth translating labour into earning capital, 


To meet the present unemployment emergency 
and to make renewed activities in the construc- 
tion field possible, the conference does not require 
special concessions to the industry. But it does 
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require a complete and*prompt removal of un- 
necessary handicaps, restrictions and limitations, 
both direct and indirect, these including prior- 
ities, credit, freight rates, undue cost in relation 
to labour and materials, wasteful building codes 
and the like... It is, therefore, recommended 
that Secretary Hoover. . > appoint a committee 
selected from the various elements interested in 
construction such as financiers, labour engineers, 
architects, contractors, material manufacturers 
and others, to be known as the Committee on 
Construction Development, which will be char- 
ged with the responsibility of preparing and 
making effective suggestions for: 


(a) Co-operation with governors and mayors 
in the several states in carrying on community 
conference on construction. to the end that local 
restrictions may be eliminated, abuses done away 
with and proper locai attention given to the ef- 
ficient planning and development of construc- 
tion work, as it is only through such community 
conference that the local situation can be prop- 
erly appraised. 


(b) Prompt removal of unnecessary or ine- 
quitable limitations and restrictions which have 
retarded real construction activity. 


RErortT ON PERMANENT MEASURES FOR 
CHIPPING. 


The report of the committee on 
Shipping and Shipbuilding contains the 
following proposals: 


1. Decision on Jones Act. Prompt action on 
the enforcement or amendment of the Jones Act 
in order to extend aid to shipping and to relieve 
it from its present uncertainty. 


2. Disposal of Shipping Board’s ships. This 
committee confirms its belief that the expressed 
policy of the federal government to retire from 
the ownership and operation of ships should be 
made effective at the earliest practicable date. 


3. A marine code_and unified administration. 

A single organic marine law adequately adminis- 

.tered by one federal department instead of by 

many as at present would facilitate close co- 

operation with shipping interests and would go 

far toward alleviating present legislative and 
administrative burdens from shipping. 


4. Coastwise laws. It is.the belief of this com- 
mittee that the present coastwise shipring laws 
should be faithfully enforced and that we can 
with advantage at this time extend them to 
include all of our insular possessions. 


5. American goods in American ships. It is 
only logical that Americanshipsshouldbeaided to 
the extent that they be given successful carriage 
and federal controlled products and that every 
possible help and encouragement be extended to 
American ships carrying the mail. 
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REPORT ON AGRICULTURE. 


The committee on Agriculture recom- 
mended that: 


1. All prices and all wages should be so 


_adjusted that a normal reasonable ratio will be 


established between the incomes of farmers, 
labourers, manufacturers and merchants in order 
that the purchasing power of the farmer may be 
restored, thus hastening the resumption of normal 
trade, manufacturing and the employment ot 
labour. 


2. Railroad freight rates on commodities ~ 
transported to and. from the farm must be 
substantially reduced without delay. 


3. Prices of materials, farm implements’and 
supplies must be adjusted to the price level of 
farm products. ; 

4. The aggregate of charges between” :the 
farmer and the food consumer is excessive and 
ways should be found to reduce them. 


5. Better graded facilities must be provided 
for agriculture. 


6. Exports for agricultural products should 
be stimulated. 


7. Any tariff legislation which may be 
enacted should develop and maintain a just 
economic balance between agriculture and other 
industries, and treat fairly both producers, and 
consumers. . 


RerPort ON MINING. 


The conference recommended that: 


as the preferential car supply was permitted to 
exert its evil influence in 1920 with most disas- 
trous results. . . the Esch-Cummins Act be here- 
after rigidly enforced to the end that there shall 
be no preferential use or assignment of railroad 
cars in the coal industry. 


As an aid to the prevention of unem- 
ployment, the conference recommended 
that the Committee of Railway Exec- 
utives be asked gradually to accumulate 
and maintain along other lines a quan- 
tity of bituminous coal sufficient to take 
care of their requirements for a period 
of at least five months. The conference 
urged that Congress authorize the pay- 
ment of all monies now owing the rail- 
roads by the federal government. — 

In regard to the metal mining indus- 
try the conference reported that inter- 
national conditions and the slackness 
in the building trade were responsible 
for unemployment. | 
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JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘ ‘(oe G recent years special attention 
has been centred upon the problems 
surrounding the entrance, training and 
absorption in industry of juvenile work- 
ers. While in many European countries 


some attention had been given to these - 


questions prior to the war, the entrance 
of increasing numbers of junior workers 
into industry during the war fixed public 
attention upon the necessity of direction 
and supervision of junior workers and 
gave strength to this important move- 
ment. 


Canada 


In January, 1920, Mr. J. M. Wyatt, 
formerly chief probation officer of 
the Juvenile Court at Toronto, was 
appointed to the staff of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada to assist in the 
organization and the development of 
special offices dealing with junior em- 

ployment. The principal development 
in Canada of the work of juvenile em- 
ployment service is in Winnipeg, where 
a committee undertook a survey of 
junior employment during July and 
August, 1920. Over 5,000 girls and 
boys under eighteen years of age were 
found by this survey to be at work. The 
committee then urged upon the pro- 
vineial government the establishment of 
a junior section of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada. The government ac- 
ceded to this request and an office was 
opened in Winnipeg on December 10, 
1920. During the first eight months of 
its operation 2,157 applicants registered 
at the office and 1,254 placements were 
made, covering 452 boys and 354 girls. 
Of the applicants, 151 were seeking tem- 
porary employment during the summer 
holidays. Close contact is being estab- 
lished between the junior employment 
office and the public and high schools in 
order that those in charge of the office 
may benefit by available information in 
possession of the school authorities with 


sischarging similar funetions 


regard to pupils leaving to seek employ- 
ment. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain special arrangements 
for junior workers were made with the 
opening of the first labour exchanges in 
1910, and conditions were laid down for 
the establishment of special advisory 
committees for junior employment. The 
Education (Choice of Employment) 
Act, 1910, gave local educational auth- 
orities power to establish committees and 
exchanges for a similar purpose. In this 
way two different types of committees 
in dif- 
ferent areas came into existence. Since 
that time 133 juvenile advisory com- 
mittees have been appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labour and 98 committees and 
juvenile exchanges have been set up 
under the Education (Choice of Employ- 
ment) Act. These committees and ex- 
changes within a period of nine months 
made 82,829 placements among girls and 
boys under eighteen years of age. Ina 
statement prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour the following are given as the 
principal duties of juvenile employment 
committees: (1) To give the best pos- 
sible advice and assistance to boys and 
girls entering employment and to em- 
phasize the importance of their following 
a definite system of training; (2) To 
exercise a friendly supervision over them 
during the first years of their industrial 
life; (8) to study local industrial condi- 
tions with the object of effecting an im- 
provement where this is possible. The 
following results as shown by the report 
of the Ministry of Labour have been ac- 
complished through the initiative of 
these committees : 


Southampton — Decasualization of boy lab- 
our at the docks. . 

Bolton — Through co-operation with the En- 
gineering Employers’ Association, improve- 
ments were suggested and adopted in the en- 
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gineering trades. At the same place an ar- 
rangement was made with a large co-operative 
milk distributing company where the boys had 
no prospect of permanent employment when 
they reached a certain age, whereby these boys 
should compete at examinations for permanent 
jobs in other departments. 


Lincoln — An arrangement was made with 
the engineering firms whereby apprentices who 
were laid off on account of trade depression 
should be reinstated before any new apprentices 
were engaged. 


Bristol — The number of apprentices in the 
building trades was doubled in one year through 
¢o-operation with the Building Trades Council 
and the establishment of a Building School. 
Similar schemes are operating in the watch and 
elock trade, the National Association of Gold- 
smiths suggesting that the scheme be adopted 
nationally. 


Birmingham — Dining rooms where working 
boys and girls can get a mid-day meal at 
reasonable prices and in proper surroundings 
have been established. 


London—Three years’ apprenticeship in hotel 
kitchens with part time technical school train- 
ing has been inaugurated. Special travelling 
facilities for all junior workers up to 18 years 
were extended to students and apprentices and 
articled clerks whose wages did not exceed a 
certain amount. 


In view of the long experience re- 
vealed by this summary of work accom- 
plished in England, it is important to 
draw attention to the following extract 
from the Report of the Committee of En- 
quiry into the British Employment Ex- 
changes, of which the Right Honourable 
G. N. Barnes, M. P., was chairman: 


In the course of evidence and of our en- 
quiries the special work done at and in connec- 
tion with the Exchanges in relation to the em- 
ployment of boys and girls has been brought 
prominently before us. This work, which con- 
sists in helping boys and girls up: to the age 
of 18 to find suitable employment, is carried 
on under Juvenile Employment Committees 
formed by the Ministry of Labour under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, or under Choice of 
Employment Committees formed by the Local 
Education Authorities under the Choice of Em- 
ployment Act, 1910. For the official working 
of a committee of either kind a close and 
cordial co-operation between the Employment 
Exchange and the Educational Authority is 
essential. We believe that in the main such 
co-operation has been secured. The general 
position, however, whereby two Departments of 
State are responsible for initiating action in 
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respect of the same problem is not satisfactory, 
and we understand that in certain areas some 
difficulty has resulted. 


Our Terms of Reference confine us to exam- 
ining the work and advising as to the future 
of Employment Exchanges. We have, there- 
fore, taken the view that we were not justified 
in attempting to make a detailed examination of 
what has been done in relation to juvenile em- 
ployment by the Local Educational Committees. 
We feel bound, however, to express our con- 
viction that the present situation should, with 
as short a delay as possible, be altered by the 
recognition of a single Government Department 
as primarily responsible for this subject in all 
areas. 


A memorandum prepared by the Min- 
istry of Labour on Juvenile Employment 
Committees gives the three following 


_ reasons for the centralization of all mat- 


ters relating to junior employment, as 
opposed to the dual control criticized so 
strongly by the Committee of Enquiry: 
(1) The problems surrounding junior 
workers and the industrial adult are tied 
up together,and the Ministry of Labour 
cannot agree to disassociate the one from 
the other. (2) Certain negotiations and 
enquiries relative to the prospect of the 
junior worker must be centrally con- 
ducted, and this involves close and fre-— 
quent contact with representative bodies 
of employers and trade unions, and this 
can more appropriately be undertaken 
by the Ministry of Labour than by a 
local board of education or sub-com- 
mittee thereof. (38) The area of a local 
education authority is rarely co-extensive 
with an industrial area. 


South Africa 


In South Africa a number of Juvenile 
Affairs Boards have been in operation 
for some time at various centres to deal 
with the problems surrounding juvenile 
employment. <A bill has now been 
prepared to come before the present ses- 
sion of the South African Parliament 
placing these boards on a national basis 
with definite powers and functions. The 
Juvenile Affairs Boards Bill provides 
for the establishment of Juvenile Af- — 
fairs Boards and makes it compulsory 
for principals of schools to notify these 
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Boards of- all pupils who are about to 
leave school, and for all employers to 
notify the Boards of engagements and 
discharges of juveniles. The powers and 
duties of the Boards are to (a) Compile 
and maintain a register of all young 
people within their area with the help 
of school principals and employers as 
provided; (b) Conduct an employment 
bureau for juveniles; (c) Make provi- 
sions for affording all juveniles and their 
parents assistance in regard to the choice 
of suitable employment by means of the 
collection and communication of inform- 
ation and furnishing of advice; (d) 
Take such steps as may be approved by 
the Minister for exercising a continuing 
supervision or~after-school care over all 
juveniles within the area under its 
jurisdiction ; (e) Report on any mat- 
ters concerning the employment, train- 
ing, or welfare of juveniles. 


United States 


Vocational guidance and placement 
work in the United States has been a 
matter of vital interest during recent 
years. Educational agencies, Public 


- Employment Offices and the Federal © 


Government have each had noteworthy 
developments along these lines, while in 
the early stages, philanthrophie agencies 
and some business organizations did 
pioneer work. Important school place- 
‘ment bureaus, i.e. bureaus operated by 
school boards, have been located at Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
New York and Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
Has a Research Department where men- 
tal and physical tests are made and 
recorded. The following states have en- 
acted legislation relative to junior place- 
ment work by Public Employment Of- 
ficees: Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania. After the war the 
Junior Section of the United States EKm- 
ployment Service was organized with 
Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, in charge. The purpose of this 
important development upon a national 
basis is summarized in the following 
general instructions to junior counsel- 
lors: 
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(a) To influence boys and girls to 
remain in school as long as possible. _ 

(b) To give aid toward the right start 
for those who have had to leave school 
to go to work. os 

(c) To arouse the ambitions of. boys 
and girls to fit themselves for definite 
life careers. 

(d) To direct youths who are employed 
toward some form of trade, technical or 
business school for special training. 

(e) To promote the needed opportu- - 
nities for vocational education in the 
community. 


(f) To follow up all applicants in 
their training and at their work to see 
that they have the best available advan- 
tages of study and labour. This process 
should continue until they are well 
established in their vocational plans. 

Among cities which have been or- 
ganized under the United States Em- 
ployment Service are the following :— 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, South Bend, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul. 


Other Countries 


Many of the German Labour Bureaus 
do special work along the lines of vo- 
cational guidance and placement of 
junior workers. In some cases education- 
al authorities and trade organizations 
are in thorough. co-operation with the 
Municipal Employment Office. Such a 
system was founded in Munich as early 
as 1902 and the Bavarian Government 
issued instructions in 1903 for co-opera- 
tion between the educational authorities 
and municipal bureaus in junior em- 
ployment work. Under the system which 
was inaugurated at Strassburg before 
the war, there are conferences with pa- 
rents, and the municipal health officer 
examines boys and girls leaving school 
with regard to their suitability for 
various lines of work. A somewhat sim- 
ilar system was founded at Mulhausen 
and Colmar, and conferences with pa- 
rents of prospective workers are found 
in many other German towns. Frank- 
fort and Berlin Labour Bureaus give in- 
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formation with regard to various indus- 
tries by means of motion picture lec- 
tures. In Austria, subsequent to a Gov- 
ernment order of 1907, employment of- 
fices collect information from the schools 
regarding pupils leaving, and ascertain 
through employers’ organizations lists of 
available vacancies. In Belgium, special 
care 1s given to the question of appren- 
ticeship through apprenticeship offices 
which are subsidized and controlled by 
public authority. A somewhat similar 
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system exists in France, and a recent cir- 
cular of the French Ministry of Labour 
recommends that special sections for 
placing young persons in employment be 
opened in connection with Employment 
Exchanges. In the Netherlands, detailed 
information regarding various occupa- 
tions is provided in pamphlet form. 
Throughout Sweden employment offices 
and schoo!s co-operate on the matter of 
work selection. The same is true for 
Switzerland. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1920 


THE fourth annual report of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia covers the operations 
of the calendar year 1920. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which was 
passed in 1916 and came into force on 
January 1, 1917, covers all employees 
excepting outworkers, casual workers, 
travelling salesmen, clerical workers not 
exposed to industrial hazards, and mem- 
bers of an employer’s family. 


The benefits allowed in compensation 
are now as follows: burial allowance; 
$35; monthly payments to widow, $35, 
with allowance for each child under 16 
of $7.50, the maximum benefits to widow 
and children being $65 per month; al- 
lowance for permanent total disability is 
do per cent of pay; and for permanent 
partial disability, 55 per cent of the dif- 
ference in the worker’s earnings before 
and since the accident; for temporary 
total disability, 55 per cent of former 
wages, with a minimum of $5; and for 
temporary partial disability 55 per cent 
of difference in earning power. 


The business of the Board showed a 
considerable increase during the year, 
notwithstanding some decline in indus- 
trial activity during the last three 
months, and a net increase of 548 was 
recorded in the list of assessed em- 
ployers. It is estimated that 113,000 
workmen were covered by the Act, the 
total annual payroll amounting to $132,- 
000,000. <A larger number of men were 


employed in hazardous occupations than 
in preceding years, particularly in lum- 
bering. The year 1920 was the first full 
year in which returned soldiers were 
re-establishing themselves, in new occupa- 
{ions in many eases, and a number of the 
accidents during the year were due to 
this circumstance, though not to the ex- 
tent that might have been expected. The 
report points out that ‘‘the campaign 
for more efficient first-aid service and the 
importance of prompt medical attention 
has decreased the distressing effects aris- 
ing from neglected industries which so 
often ‘in other days led to blood-poison- 
ing and to serious permanent partial 
disability. The importance of first-aid 
and medical service and its proper use 
is becoming more generally appreciated 
by both workmen and employers.’’ To- 
day, all operations having over 50 work- 
men have safety committees, and more 
machines are safe-guarded than ever be- 
fore. On September 1, 1920, the 
amended First-Aid regulations came into 
foree and were made compulsory. During 


the year, the sum of $397,451 was dis- 


bursed for medical and hospital treat- 
ment, transportation, apparatus and ar- 
tificial limbs for injured workmen, 


The daily average of accidents re- 
ported during the year was 70, involving 
1,742 claims each month. The total 
amount paid on claims during the year 
was $1,711,637, or 23 per cent more than 
in 1919. This increase was mainly due 
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to the increased number of workers 
-within the scope of the Act and to the 
inerease in widows’ and children’s al- 
Jowances from $20 and $5 to $35 and 
$7.50 respectively. 


During the year, 20,905 accidents were 
reported, 216 of these (including 11 
deaths which oceurred late in 1919) 
being fatal. This number does not in- 
clude several thousand trivial accidents 
in which first aid service was rendered, 
but no time was lost. The number of 
deaths was less than in any year since 
the Act came into force, the average for 
the four years being 237. Arising out 
of the 950 deaths which were reported 
during four years, pensions were granted 
to dependants in 440 cases. At the pre- 
sent time,-1,326 persons are benefiting by 
monthly pension cheques resulting from 
the fatal accidents which occurred since 
the Act came into operation. During 
the same period 34 widows of deceased 
workmen remarried, receiving in settle- 
ment of their claims the statutory allow- 
ance of $480; pensions, however, in 
respect to the children of the first mar- 
riage continue until such children reach 
the age of 16 years. 


Where pensions are awarded to work- 
ers or their dependants the present value 
of such pensions for their expected term 
is placed in reserve and invested in Gov- 
ernment securities, as required by the 
‘Trustee Act.’’? After four years opera- 
tion the reserves amount to $1,715,854, 
including an item of $15,000 per year 
(now amounting to $60,000) which is 
set aside as a protection against possible 
eatastrophe. 


Collections by the Board during 1920 
“amounted to $2,234,465, this sum in- 
eluding $1,766,879 received from em- 
ployers (assessment and interest) ; $169,- 
884 contributed by employers for me- 
dical aid; and $229,912 for medical aid, 
paid by workmen as dues at one cent a 
day during the year. 


The number of claims ‘‘finalled’’ dur- 
ing the year, and the amounts paid in 
compensation are shown as follows :— 
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No. of Amount. of 
Claims Compensa- 
tion paid 
Temporary total 
disabilities. ..... 11,166 $716,482 
Permanent partial 
disabilities. ..... 
(cash payments) 529 157,249 
Permanent partial 
disabilities...... 
(monthly pensions) 176 209,763 
(reserve) 
Fatal accidents ... . 
(pension awards) 92 473,293 
: (reserve) 
Fatal accidents. ... 
(burial awards) 162 11,337 


Of the non-fatal accidents 7,844 in- 
volved a time-loss of only 3 days or less, 
The average duration of disability was_ 
30.3 days. The number of rejected 
claims was less than 2.5 per cent of the 
total claims. 


An analysis of 11,166 temporary total 
disability accidents shows that the in- 
dustries chargeable with the largest 
number of accidents were as follows :— 


Lumbering (including logging, 


river driving, etc.).......... 2400 accidents 
Sawmills, (including yards and 

delivery cue oie e eee 1462 
Coaltmining yn a ee eRe ... 10389 iE 
Steam railways (construction 

and operation)? 2 ren. ek... 890 i 
Metalraming 27. 2325 eae 763 ty 


Steel shipbuilding...:......... 
Shingle amills 0.2.2. nee. 3 396 A 
Pulp and paper manufacturing.. 282 
Steredoring . see crake. 6 setewniael- 250 
Building construction.......... 
Municipal employment........ 
Woodworking plants, planing 

HTL Sie eed ie ech Nae cae 
Logging railways (operation, 

maintenance, construction). . 137 of 
Fishing and canning..........- 1 


The-total wage loss represented by 
11,166 temporary total disability cases 
was $1,545,956. 


The report calls attention to the low 
annual cost of the administration of the 
compensation funds, which amounted to 
4.08 per cent of the amount collected 
from employers. Thus of every $100.00 
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collected from the employer $95.92 goes 
directly to the workmen or their depen- 
dants without any expense to them 
whatever. 

The Board conclude their report with 
a strong recommendation for the passing 
of a health insurance measure, which 
would take the entire cost of sickness and 
distribute it equitably over the factors 
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which cause it and which suffer by it. 
‘Attention to the health of the work- 
man,’’ the Board state, ‘‘will mean the 
prolongation of his life, and especially of 
its earning period. Fewer workmen will 
be thrown on the serap-heap in their 
forties, with all the tragic consequences 
involved to their families as well as to 
themselves. ’’ 


GROWTH OF TRADE UNIONISM SINCE 1913 


A COMPREHENSIVE report on the. 


growth of trade unionism since 1913 
is published in the July-August issue of 
the International Labour Review. The 
statistics given are based on returns 
made by trade unions to their govern- 
ments, or published in trade union or 
other periodicals. The report covers 
statistics supplied for thirty different 
countries and refers especially to the 
years 1913, 1919 and 1920, figures for 
the years 1914 to 1918 not. being consid- 
ered of sufficient value on account of the 
disorganization of trade unionism during 
the war. It is pointed out that the ac- 
curacy and fullness of the returns from 
the different countries vary considerably 
and hence it has been necessary in some 
eases to be content with estimates of the 
members of trade unions. All such-es- 
timated figures are specially indicated 
in the general table below. In the 1920 
column of this table nine countries are 
indicated for which no statistics were 
available; the figures for 1919 have 
therefore been used, as it was decided 
that no considerable change in any of 
them would be likely. 


The great increase in membership 
since 1913 may, it is stated, be partly 
attributed to the fact that trade union 
statistics are becoming more complete 
each year and thus reflect the real posi- 
tion more and more clearly. Allowance 
must also be made for a general increase 
in population, which plays a part in the 
increase of trade union membership — 
probably about 6 per cent during the 
period. 








1913 1919 1920 


Member'ship in thjousands 





— 








Argentine sf. .cueih 4 476 750 
AUISEP AUS Oe vere her S 498 628 684 
AUSUIVE | eee, oe 260 803 - 830* 
Betguith ean 200 715* 920 
Bulgariavern sect 30* 36 36f 
Canaan \ce. shen 176 378 374 
Czecho-Slovakia...}_ —— 1,301 2,000* 
Denmark. 455 6°. 152 360 400 
Binlaudit?, oko e 28 41 59 
PPANCe wiih ste) 4) oe 1,027 2,500 2,500t 
Germanys io eines 4,513 |11,900 | 13,000* 
Greece. 2 NT a 170 170t 
Hungary Gig 115* 212 343 * 
andiad. scart pee —— 500* 500 
p EEN eee ae ee 972 1,800 3,100 
DADS we eee a 247 247T - 
Netherlands...... 189 457 “683 * 
New Zealand..... 72 83 83 
Norway Gig. wl: 64 144 142 
Poland. ain-eracen — 350* 947 * 
"Portugal. so sess: a 100 100+ 
Roumania (former 

ATER). OPT 10 Ce al 90 
Russie.2% pay, see — 3,639 5,220 
Serbia (old):...... 9 20 20t 
South Africa...... 5 60 60+ 
Spain wae ae — 876 876 
Sweden niet 136 338 400* 
Switzerland....... 95* 200* 292 
United Kingdom..| 4,173 8,024 8,024 Ft 
United States.....> 2;722 | 5.607 | 5,179 
Estimated total for 

the above 30 

countries....... 16,152* {42,040 | 48,029 


*Estimates based on partial information. 
tFigures for 1919. 


The article also contains a review of 
irade union membership in each of the 
countries mentioned in the table, and in 
most cases describes the various forms of 
trade union organization which have 
been established. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN TORONTO 


Report by Committee of Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 


je committee on Industrial Fatigue, 
which was established in the spring 
of 1919 by the. Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, recently issued a report en- 
titled: ‘“Survey of General Conditions 
of Industrial Hygiene in Toronto.’’ 
(This constitutes the seventh report 
published by the Advisory Council.) The 
purpose of the committee was in the 
first place to consider to what extent fa- 
tigue is a factor in industry and _ calls 
for scientific investigation, and in the 
second place to establish means for re- 
search, if such action should seem neces- 
sary. The committee was composed of 
a number of experts in physiology and 
‘psychology from various universities, a 
representative of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, one representative of women’s 
organizations, and one manufacturer. 
Toronto was selected as a representative 
locality in which to investigate the gen- 
eral conditions of industrial hygiene. 
Seventy-six plants, including all the lar- 
ger plants in the community, were per- 
sonally visited by the investigators. One- 
third of the total em’ployees in the plants 
visited were women. No account was 
taken of accident hazard, since extensive 
work in this direction is being done by 
the Accident Prevention Association au- 
thorized under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation’ Act of Ontario, and by the 
Ontario Safety League. 


The report comments upon the lack of 
industrial physicians in Toronto, for 
though a few doctors devote part of their 
time to industrial work, they are with 
two or three exceptions concerned rather 
with the treatment of disease than its 
prevention. 


The attitude of industry in regard to 
specific provision for industrial hygiene 
was found to be unsatisfactory. While 
employers generally recognize the value 


of good working conditions, they fail for 
the most part to realize that such condi- 
tions are governed by definite physiolo- 
gical laws and require definition by ex- 
pert investigators. A lack of clear pur- 
pose is evident at many plants; for ex- 
ample, canteens and lighting systems are 
installed or welfare workers appointed 
with a view to meeting hygienic require- 
ments, while such important matters as 
the type of seat, air space and window 
arrangements, are overlooked. Manufac- 
turers appear vaguely conscious of the 
benefits of industrial hygiene as ‘“‘pro- 
gressive,’? and possibly. productive of 
dividends, or likely to attract workers 
to their plants. They are disposed, how- 
ever, to regard it merely from its ne- 
gative side as a means of preventing dis- 
content, rather than as a positive means 
toward industrial prosperity. Managers 
often prefer to withhold their support 
until the advantages to be derived from 
it become more clearly defined and estab- 
lished; moreover they distrust statistics 
and the efficiency movement generally. 


More significant is the assertion often 
made by managers that it 1s useless to 
improve conditions in the plant while 
conditions in the homes of the workers 
remain unsanitary. Such a statement 
raises the question whether the em- 
ployees are receiving a ‘‘living wage’’ 
which would enable them to maintain 
satisfactory standards of food, heating, 
ete., and whether the employer should 
not himself be responsible for setting a 
fairly high standard of living. Managers, 
however, are not free agents in regard 
to provisions for their employees which 
involve the expenditure of money, being 
required by their directors to justify 
such outlay by increased efficiency or 
immediate profit. At the same time they 
have often to meet opposition from the 
workers themselves, who object that the 
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money spent on plant improvements 
should be put into increased wages, and 
are mostly suspicious as to the motives 
lying behind plant services. 


But although conditions are generally 
backward the committee found a grow- 
ing recognition of the value of industrial 
hygiene, and anticipate that certain pro- 
gressive employers will become a nucleus 
for a more general adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the science. During the year 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Provincial Board of Health has been es- 
tablished, and this body should be of 
assistance to firms already interested in 
hygiene. 


Hours of Work. In most of the plants 
visited the 48-hour week prevailed. No 
time allowance was anywhere made on 


account of conditions hazardous to 
health. Apart from bakeshops and 
dairies night work was rare; at one 


plant where a night shift was worked, 
attendance was improved by the opening 
of a night cafeteria. No instance was 
observed where day workers or piece 
workers received holidays with pay. 


Medical Service in Industry. Only one 
plant was found to have a full-time phy- 
sician, but many had physicians or sur- 
geons on call, mainly for accidents. Some 
~have no systematic arrangement, but in 

eases of accident merely send to the 
~nearest physician, regardless of his sur- 
gical qualifications. Twenty-four plants 
have nurses; eight of these have only 
one nurse for both dispensary and visit- 
ing, six have a dispensary nurse and one 
or more visiting nurses, and ten have a 
dispensary nurse only; in two of the 
latter, social workers, without nursing 
training, carry on visiting. One plant 
has a part-time dentist. Medical equip- 
ment varies as to the number of rooms 
provided for dispensary accommodation. 
Where one room only is provided and 
only one dispensary nurse is employed 
equipment seldom exceeds the require- 
ments of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario. (This Act requires that 
for all plants employing from 15 to 300 
persons a first-aid kit shall be provided 
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in charge of ‘‘some suitable person.’’ 
For plants having more than 300 persons 


a first-aid-room with specified equip- 


ment shall be provided, to be in charge 
of some person who has taken a recog- 
nized course in first-aid). Some plants, 
however, have provided much equipment 
beyond the requirements of law. An 
initial physical examination is held at a 
few plants, but no plant was found 


where such examinations are held period- 


ically or on change of occupation within 
the plant. ‘Two or three firms employing 
women allow them a rest period during 
indisposition. 


Sanitation. Ventilation was found to 
be not seriously defective, except in the 
smaller plants of old-type construction, 
and in buildings, common in Toronto, 
which have been converted from other 
uses. The same condition is found in 
regard to lighting, both natural and ar- 
tificial. The advantages of clean. win- | 
dows, however, are not enough appre- 
elated. Lavatory accommodation shows 
some improvement in new plants, but in 
many the conditions are deplorable, 
partly owing to the habits of a minority 
of the employees, and in comparatively 
few are the recommended standards for — 
number and construction complied with. 
In dirty occupations, where baths are 
provided, these are seldom used, mainly 
because of inadequate dressing room ac- 
commodation. Varied conditions were 
found regarding disposal of waste, but — 
extremely filthy conditions exist in a few 
plants. 


Fatigue. A general slackness was re-- 
ported among the workers in the various 
factories visited, a high proportion of 
absence on account of minor disabilities 
being noted. This slackness might, as 
some managers claimed, result from the 
high wages in force when the investiga- 
tions were made, or on the other hand 
it might be due to fatigue caused by too 
long or strenuous work. In either case, 
no attempt was recorded to adjust the 
hours of work to the eapacity of the 
workers. Only one firm in Toronto was 
found to follow any system of job an- 
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alysis. Compulsory medical examina- 
tions are not held except by public 
utility companies, whose motive is rather 
to protect the public than the employee. 


Many obvious errors in the posture of 
workers were observed; for instance, 
women stand at cardboard cutting ma- 
chines, as do also lathe workers; seats in 
a boot and shoe factory were badly de- 
signed; cornering machines in paper box 
factories required modification. Other 
examples are given to prove that certain 
small chaanges would greatly diminish 
the workers’ fatigue. Among the pre- 
ventive measures observed in practice, 
one firm provided glasses for girls doing 
fine work. Some plants allowed rest 
period of five minutes every hour, or ten 
minutes in the forenoon and afternooon, 
with afternoon tea or physical drill in 
the latter interval. 


Occupational diseases. The investi- 
gators found that no problem in this con- 
nection exists in Toronto, this opinion 
agreeing with the experience of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
following specific occupational diseases, 
however, were met with: chocolate ec- 
zema, zine poisoning, and sepis, develop- 
ing in wounds received in the eutting- 
rooms of abattoirs. At many factories 
exhaust systems, more or less effective, 
are provided for the expulsion of dust, 
but in seven of the plants visited no at- 
tempt was made to remove dust. On the 
prevailing indifference to the question of 
industrial disease the report comments 
as follows: ‘‘It seems incredible that the 
position in Toronto should differ so 
widely from common experience in the 
States, where occupational disease is re- 
eognized as a general problem. This 1s 
evidenced by, among other things, the 
existence of special occupational disease 
sections in hospitals, fed from industrial 
elinies, and by the fact that 650 different 
types of such diseases have been iden- 
tified.’’ 

Welfare. Many employers go beyond 
the requirements of the Factory and 
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Workshops’ Act of Ontario in providing 
cafeterias and rest rooms, but dressing 
rooms are inadequate at the majority of 
plants. 


Lost Time for. Sickness. Investigation 
by the committee into the time lost in 
the various factories through sickness 
was limited almost entirely to the expe- - 
rience of benefit asscoiations and trade 
unions, An attempt was made to secure 
direct information by means of record 
cards in the form used by the United 
States Public Health Service, but the ne- 
cessary co-operation on the part of the 
employers could not be secured. Various 
methods are used by managements for 
verifying sickness, more or less efficient, 
but the figures so obtained do not truly 
represent sickness experience. Only a 
few plants employ a visiting nurse, the 
most trustworthy check upon sickness 
reports. 


The sickness experience of a group of 
industries in Toronto, as shown by the 
records of benefit associations, is in gen- 
eral lower than the average experience 
as recorded by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s surveys, which 
was 6.9, and considerably lower than 
the estimate of the American Association 
for Labour Legislation for industrial 
workers in the United States, which was 
8.5. The report contains charts showing 
the time loss from sickness among muni- 
cipal and various industrial employees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The committee suggests as a means for 
gaining the confidence of industry that 
some specific piece of research should be 
eonducted from which definite conclu- 
sions could be drawn from some concrete 
problem, such as output in its relation 
to speed or posture. Further investiga- 
tion should also be made into the subject 
of occupational disease, with a view to 
formulating a statement as to the best 
preventive measures. 
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RAILWAY RE-ORGANIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 





Railways Act, 1921, establishes Wages Boards and Joint Councils 


THe British Railways Act, 1921, which 

became law in August, provides for 
the regulation of the railways on the 
expiration on August 14 of the period 
of the Government control. 


The existing railway companies are 
divided by the Act into six groups. 


For the fixing of railway charges a 
Railway Rates Tribunal is established, 
consisting normally of three members, 
namely, an experienced lawyer to act as 
chairman, and two others, one with com- 
mercial and the other with railway ex- 
perience. Two other members may be 
added, at the discretion of the Minister 
of Transport, for the purpose of dealing 
with a particular case. These additional 
members are selected, one from a ‘‘rail- 
way panel’’ and one from a ‘‘general 
panel,’’ consisting of 36 persons, 22 
being nominated by the President of the 
Board of Trade to represent trading in- 
terests; 12 by the Ministry of Labour 
‘“‘after consultation with such bodies as 
he may consider most representative of 
the interests of labour and the passengers 
upon the railways’’; and 2 by the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Wages Boards 


The Central and National Wages 
Boards are reconstituted and will con- 
tinue at least until January 1, 1924. All 
questions relating to rates of pay, hours 
of duty, ete., will, in default of agree- 
ment, ‘be referred to the Central Wages 
Board, or, on appeal, to the National 
Wages Board. 


The Central Wages Board is composed 
of 16 members, of whom 8 represent the 
railway companies and 8 the railway em- 
ployees, the latter being appointed as 
follows: 4 by the National Union of 
Railwaymen, 2 by the Associated So- 
ciety of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 


“e 


men, and 2 by the Railway Clerks’ As- 
sociation. This Central Board decides 
salaries, wages, hours and other condi- 
tions of service of employees, or any 
questions relating to these subjects which 
may be referred to it by any subordinate 
body. 


The National Wages Board is com- 
posed of 16 members, of whom six re- 
present the railway companies, six the 
railway employees, and four the users 
of railways, together with an indepen-: 
dent chairman nominated by the Mi- 
nister of Labour. Of the six labour re- 
presentatives two are appointed by each 
of the three unions mentioned above, 
while the four representatives of the 
users are nominated respectively by the 
Parliamentary. Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, the Co-operative Union, 
the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Federation of British 
Industries. The National Board decides 
all questions of pay and conditions 
which are referred to it by the Central 
Wages Board when that Board fails to 
agree. -Strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited before the expiration of one 
month after the reference of the dispute 
to the National Board, which Board is 
required to publish the results of its in- 
vestigation within 28 days from the date 
of reference. 


‘“Whitley’’ Councils 


The Act provides for the establish- 
ment, for each railway company affected, 
of one or more councils consisting of 
officers of the railway company and re- 
presentatives of the employees. The 
constitution and functions of these 
Councils follow the lines laid down in. 
the so-called ‘‘Whitley’’ Report, and 
may be further defined and regulated by 
a committee consisting of six represent-. 
atives of the General Manager’s Com-. 
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mittee of the Railway Clearing House, 
and six representatives of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Associated So- 
ciety of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, and the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. 

Local Departmental Committees may 
be established at any railway station at 
which the number of regular employees 
in a department exceeds one hundred. 
These committees consider such matters 
as hours of work, holidays and condi- 
tions, or suggested improvements in me- 
thods of operation. 
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Sectional Councils of not more than 
five members are set up in each of the six 
groups into which the railways are 
divided. These councils consider gen- 
eral subjects affecting definite groups or 
erades of employees, each such ‘grade 
having a fixed number of representatives 
on the Council. 


One Railway Council is established for 
each railway, or group of railways. These 
Councils, and the Sectional Councils, will 
deal with the carrying out of agreements, 
and also with certain matters of adminis- 
tration. : 


THE RAILWAY LABOUR CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES 


a 


THE series of controversies relative to 

wages and working conditions which 
had been occupying the attention of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
for some considerable time reached a 
erisis on October 15 due to the issuance 
of a strike order by the brotherhoods. 
The decision to strike was a result of a 
vote by the train service brotherhoods 
of trainmen, engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors and also by the switchmen’s 
union. On October 27, the chairmen of 
these organizations unanimously decided 
to revoke the strike order, and, as a re- 
sult, the strike did not occur. 


The strike was declared, technically, 
because of the decision of the Railroad 
Labour Board authorizing a 12 per cent 
wage reduction, to be effective from July 
1, 1921. The order to strike was issued 
after deliberation by the brotherhood 
chiefs on the result of the membership 
ballot, which was in favour of a strike. 
Press opinion in the United States 
seemed, however, to indicate that the 
more immediate cause which prompted 
the chairmen of the brotherhoods to 
ratify the strike vote was the announce- 
ment, of the Association of Railway 
Executives (representing all the railroad 
companies of the United States) of its 
intention to seek another wage reduction 
of 10 per cent. 


A brief review of the situation will 
be of interest. On December 28, 1917, 
the United States Government took over 
and operated, through the Director 
General of Railroads, all the railroads 
of the country. This control continued 
until March 1, 1920, when pursuant, to 
the Transportation Act, 1920, the rail- 
roads reverted to their owners. On 
February 28, the Transportation Act 
(the Esch-Cummins Bill) became law 
and created what is known as the United 
States Railroad Labour Board. This © 
Board consists of nine members in three 
eroups of three each—the Public group, 


‘appointed by the President to safeguard 


the interests of the general public; the 
Labour group, appointed from a list 
nominated by the railway labour organ- 
izations; and the Managing group, ap- 
pointed from a list submitted by the 
railway companies. The Board iS 
authorized to deal, generally, with the 
wages and working conditions concerning 
the employees of the railways, and is 
given rather broad powers. 


Previous to this Act, and during the 
period of Federal control, the Director 
General of Railroads entered into con- 
tracts with organizations of railway em- 
ployees. These contracts were ealled 
“national agreements’’ and stipulated. 
the wages and working conditions. These 
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national agreements automatically ex- 
pired with the discontinuance of Federal 
control, but with the creation of the 
Railroad Labour Board the question of 
continuing the terms of these agreements 
was referred to that body. In July, 
1920, the Railroad Labour Board in- 
creased the wages of railway employees 
21 per cent, retroactive to May 1, 1920. 
In September, 1920, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted an increase 
in freight rates amounting to about 35 
per cent. 


*'Then came the general industrial de- 

pression, and there was discussion on 
a wide seale of the respective interests 
of investors, shippers, labour and the 
general public. 


The Railroad Labour Board dealt spe- 
elally with the problem in its two 
chief aspects — wages and working 
conditions. In May, 1921, the Board 
authorized a wage reduction of about 
12 per cent, effective July 1. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not, however, authorize any imme- 
diate attendant reduction in freight 
rates. The executives of the four train 
service brotherhoods and of the switch- 
men’s union protested and decided to 
submit the matter to the membership in 
the way of a strike ballot. Voting com- 
menced about the end of August, and the 
result, a decision to strike, was made 
known early in October. 


As regards the modification or con- 
tinuation of the working rules or national 
agreements, this problem became press- 


ing when, in representations before the 


Board the Association of Railroad Execu- 
tives apparently objected to the renewal 
or continuance of the national agree- 
ments, at any rate without modification, 
claiming that the working rules were 
piling up a prohibitive cost to the com- 
panies and would force them into bank- 
ruptecy. The Board, in February, 1921, 
declined to grant the application of the 
railway companies to end the national 
agreements, but, in April, it directed 
the unions and the railways to negotiate 
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working agreements to replace the na- 
tional agreements, which were to term- 
inate on July 1, 1921. The Board sought 
to assist negotiations, but the negotiations 
failed and the Board again postponed 
the date of termination of agreements So 
that, with the exception of a few minor 
cases, they are still in force. 


The shop craft, six in number and 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labour, also conducted referenda on 
the wage reduction, but the employees 
in these crafts did not force the issue 
to a strike conclusion. 


The decision to strike was reached 
during the two days’ (October 14 and 
15) assembly of the chairmen of the train - 
service brotherhoods and the Switch- 
men’s Union. During these same days, 
these officials met the committee of rail- 
way executives and heard their an- 
nouncement of intention to seek another 
wage reduction. In that conference, the 
railwaymen’s officials served- formal 
verbal notice that the railwaymen would © 
strike on October 30. The strike was 
declared against the last wage reduction 
of July 1, 1921, and not against any 
pending reduction, though some confu- 


- slon appears to have existed on these 


points, ~ 


On October 15, the President of the 
United States convened the public group 
of the Railroad Labour Board in. the 
hope that this non-partisan body would 
effect an adjustment. This group re- 
commended that the railways immediate- 
ly reduce their freight rates in propor- 
tion to the July wage cut and withdraw 
for the present their request for further 
wage reductions, and that the unions 
withdraw their strike order pending a 
wage settlement later. 


After several conferences, the Rail- 
road Labour Board, supported by Fed- 
eral authority, decided on drastic meas- 
ures to avert an interruption of trans- 
portation. On October 21, the Board 
formally announced that it had assumed 
juridiction in the crisis and ordered the 
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employees not to, strike, pending a joint 
conference of railroad executives and 
union officials. The representatives of 
both the carriers and the unions an- 
nounced that they would comply with 
the order to appear before the Board. 
The order, however, was subject of con- 
siderable comment as it was the first 
instance where the Board had so decisive- 
ly expressed an authority which many 
companies and union officials had main- 
tained it did not possess. The clause on 
which the Board based its action is as 
- follows: 


‘“The Labour Board, in case it has 
reason to, believe that any decision of 
the Labour Board or of an adjustment 
board is violated by any carrier or em- 
ployee or subordinate official or organ- 
ization thereof, may upon its own motion, 
after due notice and hearing to all per- 
sons directly interested in such violations, 
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determine whether in its opinion such 
violation has oecurred and make public 
its decision in such manner as it may 
determined.’’ ~ 


The Board’s interpretation of the im- 
pending strike was that it would consti- 
tute a violation of the Transportation 
Act, as it would be in rebellion against 
Decision No. 147, which authorized the 
wage reduction of July 1. } 

On October 27, at a joint meeting of 
the leaders of conductors, engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen and switchmen, it was 
unanimously decided that the strike be 
declared ‘‘not effective.”’ 


An order issued by the Railroad La- 
bour Board ealled for a further con- 
ference, and while nothing was men- 
tioned in this order regarding the basis 
for further negotiations, it is assumed 
that this basis consists of the proposal of 
the public body as indicated above. 





RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION FOR THE YUKON 


fees Council of the Yukon at its last 
session made enactments dealing with 
working hours, payment of wages and 
liability of employers for taxes of em- 
ployees. 


An ordinance regulating hours of lab- 
our in quartz and lode mining provides 
that no person shall be employed under- 
ground in any shaft or tunne! or upon a 
mineral claim for more than eight hours 
in any twenty-four hours except for such 
longer period as may be necessary during 
a change of shifts. In cases of emer- 
gency longer hours may be permitted, 
and the owner, agent, manager or person 
acting on his behalf is to be “‘the sole 
judge of what constitutes an emergency 
within the meaning of this section.’’ 


An ordinance to’ provide for a 
monthly pay-day in certain cases di- 
rects that all wages earned during any 
month by persons employed by any com- 
pany in any mining operation or in any 
other office or branch of the company’s 
operations shall be paid not later than 
the fifteenth day of the following month. 


An employee who is discharged or leaves 
his employment at any time other than 
the ordinary and regular time of terml- 
nation of his employment must be paid 
on leaving such wages as are then due 
him. 

The bachelors’ tax ordinance makes 
provision for the imposition of a tax of 
five doliars wpon all unmarried persons 
of both sexes between the ages of 21 and 
55 years who may reside in the territory 
for a period of three months during the 
year 1921, Indians and members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ex- 
cepted. Employers of labour must 
furnish a list of their employees to the 


tax collector when required and must 


pay the tax for every employee liable to 
same, deducting the amount from their 
salaries or wages. Every employer 1s 
liable for such tax whether the persons 
who work for him are employed directly 
or through a contractor, and he may de- 
duct from the amount payable to the 
contractor all such payments made on 
account of persons furnished to him by 
such contractor. 
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HIGH COST OF HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN | 





Endorsation of Building Guilds 


'HE British Ministry of Health has 
issued a report of a Departmental 
Committee which was appointed to in- 
quire into ‘‘the reasons for the present 
high cost of building working class 
dwellings,’’ and to make recommenda- 
tions as to any practicable measures for 
reducing the cost. 


The committee recognized the great 
need for workmen’s houses, and came to 
the conclusion that the government po- 
licy had had a prejudicial effect on the 
cost of building through failure to estab- 
lish any community of interest between 
the state and the local authority in se- 
curing economy, and the flooding of the 
market with an unprecedented state- 
aided house building programme in ex- 
cess of available buildimg resources. 
High wages, the increased cost of ma- 
terials’: and transport and the uncer- 
tainty of delivery were mentioned as 
other factors making for the high cost of 
building. 


The committee made a large number 
of recommendations among which were 
the following: 


(1) That a definite limit be fixed to the 
number of houses to be erected by local author- 
ities; and that if state aid is necessary in the 
future the financial arrangements be amended 
so that the state contribution is a percentage 
only of the total deficit, varying according to 
the circumstances of each case, in order that 
community of interest in economy may be es- 
tablished. 


(2) That local authorities should not be per- 
mitted to adopt plans providing only for semi- 
detached houses, on excessive road frontages, 
but that groups of four or six houses should 
be encouraged on suitable sites, and sites for 
shoops and other purposes than housing should 
be reserved. 


(3) That the use of the more simple types 
of houses only be permitted in any new work 
undertaken. That local authorities be en- 
couraged to avail themselves to the utmost of 
the latitude given to adapt the standard speci- 
fications to local circumstances. That local 


builders be encouraged to suggest modifications , 
of construction which will secure economy. That 
the standardization of windows, doors, ete., be 
more rigidly enforced. 


(4) That local authorities should refrain from 
letting contracts for houses in any area where 
the available building resources are already 
fully occupied and where consequently building 
costs may tend unduly to increase. That after 
the urgent need for providing workmen’s 
houses has been met, steps should be taken in 
periods of depression in the building industry 
to use the available labour and materials for 
the further provision of houses which may then 
be desirable. 


(5) That some scheme for the augmentation 
of certain skilled trades be put in operation, 
the scheme to be devised by the building indus- 
try. That housing contracts should not be let 
in excess of the resources of building produc- 
tion. That a committee be appointed to make 
an exhaustive inquiry into the questions affect- 
ing output in the building trade. 


(6) That the clause in the housing contracts 
providing for a sliding scale for materials be 
eliminated as tending to maintain prices at a 
high level. 


(7) That normal conditions of contract 
should be restored, eliminating at once provi- 
sions for fluctuations of cost of materials, and, 
as soon as labour conditions appear reasonably 
normal, for fluctuations of rates of wages. 


_That local authorities should be allowed to pro- 


vide houses by direct labour in small numbers 
at first, to be subsequently increased if they 
prove economical, That contracts with guilds 


' should be as nearly as possible similar to other 


contracts and should provide for the guild com- 
pleting the work undertaken at a fixed sum, 
and that guilds should be encouraged to contract 
for the labour only as well as for the whole 
work. That direct building by the government 
should be restricted to a minimum. 


(8) That an endeavour should be made to 
obtain cost statistics on all important housing 
schemes and the results should be tabulated for 
reference purposes. 


With regard to the building guilds 
the Committee says: ‘‘We have con- 
sidered the question of guild contracts 
and are in sympathy with the policy of 
provision of workmen’s houses by guilds~ 


_and think that, subject to reasonable 


safeguard the system has much to com- 
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mend it. We have been unable to obtain 
sufficient information to enable us to say 
what effect this system will have upon 
the costs. We do think, however, 
that the differentiation in wages and 
condition of payment by the guilds is 
undesirable, and that it is. likely 
to cause unrest in the building 
trade. The enabling provisions of 
the contract whereby the guilds are 
able to give to their employees 
terms by way of payment for wet time 
and sick time, and holidays which are 
not recognized in the industry as a 
whole, we think must have a disturbing 
influence upon building labour, which 1s 
such a large factor in considering the 
question of cost. There would be much 
less objection to such differentiation if 
the contracts were for a fixed and definite 
sum. This, however, is not the fact and 
no maximum price is preseribed as in 
the case of direct labour operations of 
local authorities, neither is there any 
incentive by way of inducements or 


penalties for the exercise of econ- 
omy as is provided in all other 
POSt, COMILACES. oi. ns Subject, how- 
ever, to the fixing of maximum 


prices which would be not more 
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than could be obtained in similar cir- 
cumstances in open competition by 
builders, there seems to be no reason 
why this guild building should not be 
encouraged. Any industrial movement 
of this nature which makes a radical 
departure from customary conditions 
must progress with caution. 


Two members of the committee in a 
minority report favour a more generous 
spirit in awarding contracts to the build- 
ing guilds and state that ‘‘so far as ac- 
tual results are concerned, the guilds 
have not been operating long enough to 
present evidence of results on a large 
scale, but the evidence given shows that 
a saving has been effected on each house 
completed of from £80 up to £150 per 
house as against the builders’ estimates. 
This is after special costs for payment of 
lost time for inclement weather, holidays 
and sickness have been met, and what is 
of equal importance is the fact given 
in evidence that the output on guild con- 
tracts is higher than private builders ob- 
tain on their contracts. These two facts 
vo to show that in execution of guild 
contracts a greater standard of efficiency 
is attained.’’ 





ANNUAL REPORT OF WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1920-21 


HE latest annual report of the 
Workers’ Educational Association 

in Great Britain points to an increasing 
popularity of working-class education. 
For the purposes of the work of the 
Association, England, Scotland and 
Wales are divided into 13 districts. In 11 
of these districts substantial increases 
are reported in the number of teachers, 
classes, members, students, and afhlia- 
ted societies, while two report slight 
decreases. The following table illus- 


trates the growth of the Society since 
1906: 
1906... 1914 1917...1921 
Branches. pees 13 179 173 OL? 
Affiliated Socie- 
fee ke oho 283 2,555 2,336 2,896 
Individual mem- 
2,612 11,480 10,750 23,880 


bars .-ckaveerss 


TuTroRIAL Cnuasses: During the ses- 
sion 1920-21, as many as 293 tutorial 
classes were conducted, the number of 
students being 6,820, of which 4,729 were 
men, and 2,091 women. The following 
are the chief occupations among the 
students: Teaching, mining and quar- 
rying, clerical work, telegraphy, en- 
gineering, civil service, housekeeping, 
factory work, building, etc. The choice 
of subjects shows a great desire for 
subjects outside the range of pure 
Economics, such as Literature, Music, 
Biology and Anthropology. 


Orner Cuasses: During the session 
1920-21, there was a marked increase 
in the number of one-year classes, 
some 463 of these classes having been 
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held, at which 12,474 students were in 
attendance. While the majority of these 
classes received grants from public 
bodies, there were also a number which 
were non-grant earning. The following 
subjects were taken: Economics and 
Industrial History; Literature; Political 
Science, Psychology and~ Philosophy; 
General -History; Music; Languages; 
and Natural Science. Of these, Econo- 
mics and History were the most popular. 


“Strupy Crrcues: In addition to the 
one-year classes, a large number of 
study circles were organized, over 800 
public lectures were given, while educa- 
tional conferences to the number of 
69 were organized either by the W. E. A. 
alone or in co-operation with other bodies. 
In connection with 26 branches, Edu- 
cational Advisory Committees were form- 
ed to watch educational developments 
under the Education Act, 1918. 


Apart from these activities, a large 
number of lectures and lecture courses 
were arranged for various other associa- 
tions and assemblies. Six residential 
summer schools and one non-residential 
recognized by the Board of Education 
were held at various centres during 
1920, all of which were considered to 
have been very successful. 


THE WorKERS’ EDUCATIONAL TRADE 
Union CommitTreEe: During 1919, a body 
entitled the Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the W. E. A. and trade 
unions subscribing to the scheme, was 
formed in conjunction with the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation. The W. E. 
T. U. C. consists of a central committee 
and seven divisional committees, which 
operate over all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales in which there are 
branches of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation. Each of these Commit- 
tees consists of representatives of the 
Confederation and the W. E. A., the 
Confederation in each case having the 
majority representation. A member of 
the Confederation is appointed as chair- 
man and the W. E. A. district secretary 
is appointed as secretary. -Each divi- 
sional committee ‘s responsible for or- 
ganizing the educational activities of 
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the Confederation within its own divi-— 
sion, submitting to the central com- 
mittee schemes of work, with estimates 
of cost, for which, if approved, the costs 
are met from funds provided by the 
Confederation. During the past year 
nine week-ends schools, catering for 
239 students, and two special summer 
schools with 48 students, were success- 
fully conducted. A large number of 
lectures and courses of lectures have~ 
been given to Confederation members, 
and two full-time tutors, one in Scot- 
land and one in South Wales, are also 
assisting in the work, the W. E. T. U. C. 
contributing towards the cost of their 
appointment. 


The constitution of the W. E. T. U. C. 
provides for other trade unions par- 
ticipating in the scheme under such 
conditions as will enable them to meet 
the needs of their members in an effec- 
tive and economical way. Each union 
can control its own finances and the 
education provided. The constitution 
the means whereby trade. 
union activities may be co-ordinated 
while leaving each union complete free- 
dom to decide its own educational 
programme. 


The success of the scheme has led ‘to 
inquiries from other trade unions. The 
Union of Postal Workers at its last annual 
conference definitely decided to apply 
for inclusion, and the necessary steps are 
being taken to provide for this in time 
for the opening of the winter session, 
1921-22. With the object of bringing the 
success of its methods before the notice 
of the trade union movement generally, 
a conference of trade unions was con- 
vened by the W. E. T. U. C. on October 
16, 1920, when the following resolution - 
was unanimously approved: 


This conference is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when the trade union movement should 
carefully consider the best and most economical 
means of meeting the educational needs of its 
members. It therefore approves the appoint- 
ment of a Committee from the members of the 
Conference to consider and report to the bodies 
represented at the Conference, and to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
OTess. 


Sixteen of the national trade unions 
represented at the Conference agreed 
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to participate in the inquiry, and a com- 


mittee was appointed, which reported | 


later. Among the recommendations of 
this committee were the following: (1) 
The endorsement of the organization set 
up by the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation; (2) that educational in- 
stitutions or organizations supported 
by trade union funds must provide for 
adequate working class control. The 
report of the Committee was presented 
to the Trades Union Congress, at its 
annual convention held at Cardiff during 
the first week of September, and was 
endorsed by it. The General Council 
of the Congress was instructed to con- 
sult with this committee as to the best 
means of giving effect to its programme, 
including the maintenance of the Central 
Labour College, Ruskin College, and 
other existing trade union. colleges. . 


Throughout the year the W. E. A. has 
worked in very close connection with 
the Co-operative Union, and a feature 
of the year is said to have been the large 
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number of educational conferences or- 
ganized by the Co-operative Union and 
the W. E. A. 


The Central Library developed out 
of the W E. A. library is increasingly 
useful to students. During the year it 
has issued 19,044 volumes, of which 
9.586 were issued to individual students, 
7,057 to groups of students, 968 to 
public libraries, 732 to rural libraries, 
and 701 to societies, institutes, etc. 


The report states that similar assocla- 
tions are existing and prospering in 
Australia (New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, Queensland); New Zealand; 
India; South Africa (Durban, The 
Transvaal); and Canada (Toronto, Ot- 
tawa). 

The movement depends for its funds 
entirely on voluntary subscriptions, do- 
nations, and affiliation fees. Copies of 
the report may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the general secretary, Mr. J. M. 
Mactavish, 16 Harpur Street, London, 
W.C. 2 





FURTHER ACTION TOWARD THE ALLEVIATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


QO’ October 12, the Minister of Labour 
wrote to the various provincial gov- 
ernments outlining the steps which the 
Federal Government was prepared to 
take in conjunction with them for the 
relief of unemployment. The policy of 
the government was set forth in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Lapour GAZETTE. 
Several provincial governments have 
expressed their willingness to co-operate 
along the lines proposed. 


The Hon. W. E. Raney, Attorney 
General of Ontario, has made a public 
statement to the effect that the govern- 
ment of that province is prepared to 
pay one-third of the excess cost of publie 
works approved by its officers. ~ ‘‘The 
condition we make.’’ he is reported as 
saying, ‘‘is that the works to which we 
will contribute must be works under- 
taken for the purpose of providing em- 
ployment. In other words, the govern- 


ment will not pay any part of the cost 
of works which would have been carried 
on anyway. Every dollar the govern- 
ment spends must go towards under- 
takings over and above the normal muni- 
cipal programme.’’ ‘The municipality 
asking for assistance will be required 
to submit two estimates, one of the actual 


-eost of the work, and the other the 


normal cost in the work was undertaken 
later on in a more favourable season 
with more efficient labour. These esti- 
mates will be examined by government 
engineers and, if they are endorsed as 
reasonable, the government will pay one- 
third of the difference. The plan as 
announced by Mr. Raney is not, it will 
be seen, precisely as laid down by the 
federal minister of labour. No official 
communication on the subject has been 
at the close of the month received by 
the Minister of Labour. 
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BRITISH OFFICIAL REPORT ON POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION 
IN RUSSIA 


A DEPARTMENTAL committee of 

the British Foreign Office was ap- 
pointed in May, 1920, under the chair- 
manship of the Right Hon. Lord Em- 
mott, G.C.M.G., to collect informa- 
tion on Russia. The terms of its refer- 
ence were “to inquire into conditions 
under: which British subjects were re- 
cently imprisoned or detained in Russia, 
and generally to obtain information in 
regard to the economic and_politicas 
situation in that country.” The com- 
mittee issued a report in November, 
1920, upon the first part of its reference 
(Cmd. 1041). The report upon Political 
and Economic Conditions in Russia has 
now been published (Cmd 1240). In 
ts preparation the committee was as- 
sisted by Mr. L G. M. Gall, formerly 
of the British Embassy at Petrograd, 
and other experts in Russian affairs, and 
had at its disposal original documents 
which are not available to the public. 
The report s a comprehensive study 
consisting of 168 pages, describing the 
progress of the Communist or Bolshevik 
party in pre-Revolutionary days, during 
the great war and the first révolution, 
and culminating in the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government and the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet Government in 
October, 1917. ‘We doubt,” the com- 
mittee states, ‘whether the supreme 
importance of a close study of events in 
Russia, and of their causes and of their 
effects upon politics, society, and econo- 
mic thought in Europe and throughout 


the world, is adequately realized. We. 


venture to suggest that such a study 
would be of the highest value to man- 
kind” 

Of special interest in the account of 
the structure of the Soviet System of 
Government, from the village soviets to 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
the latter body being nominally, during 
its brief sessions, the supreme power 
in Soviet Russia. In actual practice, 
however, the chief administrative auth- 
ority is the All-Russian Extraordinary 


Commission, the special instrument of 
the ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
Other sections of the report describe the 
position of trade unions under the 
Soviets, and the degree of political 
liberty enjoyed by the people. The 
relationship which exists between the 
Soviet Government and the peasants, 
who form from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
population of Russia is also explained. 
“The peasant question,” the report 
says, “is of paramount importance to 
any Russian Government, and we are 
convinced that the permanence of any- 
political and social order in Russia must 
largely depend upon how it is solved.” 
“The peasant is the enigma,” the com- 
mittee say elsewhere, ‘‘!and may prove 
to be the decisive factor in whatever 
may be the outcome of the Russian 
revolution.” 


The second section of the report 
contains a sketch of the economic situ-- 
ation in Russia. The economic break- 
down which occurred under the Tzar'st 
régime is shown to have precipitated the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1917. Some 
account is given, so far as material is 
available, of the results of the general 
nationalization of industry which was 
carried out by the Communists under 
the adverse conditions of national bank- 
ruptcy, the Alles’ blockade, and civil 
war. The effects of the Soviets’ indus- 
trial policy upon the workers, and on 
the trade unions, are also described. 
The Bolshevist remedies for the ad- 
mitted economic collapse are stated as 
follows: (1) The moral suasion of the 
worker by propaganda; (2) payment 
according to work done; and (8) the 
conscription or militarization of labour. 
The foreign policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is embodied in the Third or Com- 
munist International, established at 
Moscow, 1919, its object being ‘‘to 
advocate international revolution on 
Communist lines, and everywhere ac- 
tively to encourage, support and parti- 
cipate in movements directed to the 
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overthrow of the existing political and 
economic institutions in other countries.” 


The conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee are that no aid should be given 
by other countries for the economic re- 
construction of Russia until the policy 
of revolutionary propaganda in foreign 
countries has been abandoned; that the 
co-operation of the peasantry is in- 
dispensable to the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Russia, and that agricultural 
production and transportation must be 
reorganized and resumed before indus- 
trial reconstruction can be undertaken; 
that ‘the administrative incompetence 
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and corruption into which the depart- 
ments have fallen’? must be remedied 
before supplies can be made available 
among the population and the produc- 
tivity of labour thus restored; that if the 
Extraordinary Commission continue to 
exercise their present irresponsible pow- 
ers, no agreements between the Soviet 
Government and foreign capitalists can 
be effective for reconstruction, since 
foreigners residing in Russia will be 
deprived of any guarantees of protection. 


Appendices ‘to the report contain 
copious extracts from the writings and 
speeches of revolutionary leaders. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA FROM JULY 17 TO OCTOBER 
6, 1921, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


THE employment situation during the 
three months that have elapsed 
since the accompanying chart was last 
reviewed in the LasourR GAZETTE, has 
shown continued though moderate im- 
provement. Slight fluctuations have 
been reported by employers from week 
to week, but the general movement has 
been favourable. The index number of 
employment reached its lowest point 
during the period under review on 
August 27, when it stood at 88.7. A 
temporary shutdown in locomotive shops, 
combined with pronounced losses in other 
divisions of the iron and steel industry, 
largely caused the slight decline in the 
curve. Recovery from this shutdown and 
important increases in several industries 
(notably textiles and logging) were 
manifested in September; the highest 
point reached by the index number from 
July 17 to October 8 occurred on Sep- 
tember 24 when- it stood at 90.2. A 
nominal decline was registered during 
the fortnight ended October 8. 


Returns made by some 5,000 employers 
‘to the Dominion Headquarters of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed 
the following net changes :— 


Fortnight ended July 30, a decrease of 1523 
persons, or .2 per cent. 


Fortnight ended August 13, an increase of 
3,427 persons, or .5 per cent. 


Fortnight ended August 27, a decrease of 
2,639 persons, or .4 per cent. 


Fortnight ended September 10, an increase of 
8,927 persons, or 1.4 per cent. 


Fortnight ended September 24, an increase of 
3,944 persons, or .6 per cent. 


Fortnight ended October 8, a decrease of 
595 persons, or .1 per cent. 


There was, therefore, a net increase of 
11,541 persons during the twelve weeks 
under review. Expansion in the Quebec- 
Ontario district was responsible for 
the greater part of this gain; 9,607 em- 
ployees were added to the payrolls of 
some 3,400 concerns reporting. Of this 
number, 6,608 workers found employ- 
ment in the latter province. The gains 
were distributed over the period under 
review, but extension of operations 
was most marked in September, due 
partly to the re-opening of the 
railway car shops mentioned above. The 
Prairie provinces also reported increased 
activity, over 3,000 employees having 
been added to the staffs of the firms 
making returns. On the other hand, in 
British Columbia and Maritime Pro- 
vinees conditions were not; as favorable; 
in the former district, approximately 
1,000 persons were released by employers, 
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while in the latter the decline was nom- women’s clothing factories, although 


inal. 

The most noteworthy expansions dur- 
ing the twelve weeks under review oc- 
curred in textiles and logging. In the 
former group firms enlarged their pay- 
rolls by over 7,300 workers; in the latter 
about 3,900 men were sent to the bush 
by some 78 concerns, an indication of 
seasonal extension of operations. Large 
gains were also registered in edible palnt 
products, leather goods, coal mining, 
local, railway and water transportation 
and railway construction; the net in- 
crease in each ease affected between 
1,000 and 2,700 workers. The expansion 
in textiles follows an extended period 
of inactivity during which employment 
was at a low level; the increases during 
the quarter under review, however, do 
not restore payrolls of the majority of 
concerns to normal. The thread, yarn 
and cloth, hosiery and knit goods and 
clothing divisions shared in the gains; 
the manufacture of men’s garments ex- 
perienced relatively more activity than 


there were also gains in the latter. On- 
tario and Quebee absorbed the bulk of 
the expansion in the textile group; it 
was, however, also noted in some degree 
in every section of the country. The 
eains in logging were considerably more 
pronounced in Ontario than elsewhere; 
Quebee firms continued to indicate cur- 
tailed operations. In edible plant products 
most of the increases were caused by 
seasonal operations in canneries, mainly 
in Ontario. During the last four weeks 
of the period under review a large 
number of persons were released from 
preserving plants; despite-this the level 
of employment at the beginning of 
October was still above the average for 
this year. In the leather group the ad- 
ditions to, staffs reflected increased pro- 
duction in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes; tanneries also were busier. As 
in the case of textiles, these gains in- 
dicated partial revival from low activity 
registered for many months. The bulk 
of the increase in coal mining occurred 
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in Alberta, though Nova Scotia shared in 
the improvement to some extent. Never- 
- theless, a large number of mines in both 
coal fields continued to work only a few 
days a week. Practically all the gains 
in local transportation were due to ex- 
tensions and improvement work on the 
civic electric line in Toronto. The ex- 
pansion in railway transportation was 
of a general nature; it was, however, 
more pronounced in the western pro- 
vinees, where it partly indicated activity 
to cope with harvest requirements. The 
gains in railway construction also were 
distributed over the whole country. 


The most important contractions 
during the period under review were 
those of a seasonal nature which occurred 
in lumber and its products; saw mills 
reported declines aggregating approxi- 
mately 6,000 persons, while furniture 
factories reported slight increases in 
activity. In: pulp and paper products 
moreover there were pronounced de- 
.elines, though the shrinkage in these in- 
dustries was less than in sawmills. Glass 
factories reported considerable curtail- 
ment in the volume of employment af- 
forded. Summer hotels, towards the 
latter part of the quarter under review, 
released a substantial number of persons. 
Declines in one of the largest, establish- 
ments in Ontario caused retail‘trade to 
‘show a net decrease. In iron and steel 
products there were important losses in 
the early part of the period, partly due to 
temporary shutdowns in locomotive 
shops; some recovery occurred during 
the second part of August and early in 
September, while the last part of the 
quarter was characterized by steady 
though rather small increases in the 
volume of employment afforded in the 
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group as a whole. Marked recessions 
were indicated by firms manufacturing 
rubber products during the latter part 
of July and the first half of August; 
some revival in trade during the succeed- 
ing eight weeks failed to restore employ- 
ment to its previous level. Tobacco fac- 
tories and electric apparatus plants were 
considerably less busy, particularly in 
Quebec. In building construction, note- 
worthy gains occurred during the first 
four weeks of the period, but decreases 
reported more recently have caused a 
net decline to be registered for the 
quarter. In telephone operations there 
were contractions affecting approximate- 
ly 650 workers; most of these persons 


were released by concerns in Ontario. 


Seasonal losses in fish canneries in 
British Columbia were partly counter- 
balanced by expansion in abattoirs and 
meat packing plants in Ontario, though 
the balance of employment in edible | 
animal products was unfavourable. 


Practically all industries reported cur- 
tailed operations in comparison with the 
corresponding period in 1920. Leather 
products, coal mining; local and water 
transportation were the only exceptions ; 
in these groups employment was in 
greater volume than during the same 
quarter of last year. The situation in 
textiles, non-ferrous metal products, rub- 
ber, tobacco, electric apparatus manu- 
facturing, construction and trade was 
particularly unfavourable when com- 
pared with conditions in the same months 
in 1920. 


A summary of the employment condi- 
tions during the latter part of September 
and the first part of October appears 
also in the regular monthly article on 
page 1342 of this issue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1921, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 





(phe present article on unemployment 

among the members of local trade 
unions deals with the situation reported 
during the quarter ended September 30, 
1921. The unemployment registered at 
the close of July was 9.1 per cent of the 
membership reported, being about 4 per 
cent less than in June; during the two 
following months conditions continued 
to improve, though almost imperceptibly, 
and at the end of September the per- 
centage of idleness stood at 8.5. For 
the corresponding period of 1920, trade 
unions reported only 3.3 per cent of 
their members as out of work. The most 
noteworthy improvement reported in 
recent months occurred in manufactur- 
ing, in which there was from 6 to 9 per 
eent less idleness, and in building: con- 
struction, which afforded about 6 per 
cent more employment at the close of 
the period than at the beginning. 
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Transportation also was more active 
than in the preceding quarter. (Unem- 
ployment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle’ 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the unions report- 
ing. ) 

The accompanying chart shows the 
eurve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18, 
by months for 1919-20 and to October 
of this year. The curve has shown a 
downward tendency since the end of 
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March, when the percentage of unem- 
ployment stood at 16.5, the highest 
point reached in the record. Despite 


the improvement that has been evi- 
denced without interruption since then, 
the curve is still very much higher 
than in the corresponding period in 
previous years for which figures are 
available. 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
reported more favourable conditions 
during the period under review than did 
the other provinces. The situation in 
Ontario remained fairly steady; in Que- 
bee there was more unemployment dur- 
ing August and September than in 
July, although the percentages of un- 
employment reported for the three 
months under review were considerably 
smaller than in the three months preced- 
ing July. In the Maritime provinces 
some improvement in conditions has 
been noted since midsummer. All dis- 
tricts reported substantially more unem- 
ployment than in the same months of 
1920. Table I on this page summarizes 
the returns by provinces. 


During July, unions in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries regis- 
tered about 8 per cent more idleness than 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Dullness in the metal trades and in food, 
tobacco and liquors, clothing and pulp 
and paper, including printing and pub- 
lishing, contributed to this decline in 
activity. Leather workers, however, re- 
ported more employment; this was the 
only division in the manufacturing 
group to show improvement. Transpor- 
tation workers also were less fully em- 
ployed, reporting about 2 per cent more 
idleness. This increase in slackness was es- 
pecially noticeable among steam railway 
employees. A very pronounced decrease 
in employment was reported in coal and 
asbestos mining as compared with July, 
1920; in that month the percentage of 
idleness stood at .9 while for the same 
month of this year it was 11.5. In build- 
ing and construction approximately 14 
per cent less employment was registered ; 
Ontario and Quebec reported a_ sub- 
stantial amount of this depression. 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
o 
Z 
io 
Aid| 3 
wa| ve E eS 
os A = s 3 
Month. os sg a is 3 
Cote | MeN | sR eran | SES cea) Abdile 3 
Seal Si Lat S pinot RS) dally cllanealnhes 
Ss Md Oo a 
eal e218 | S|, 2 bomeetel @ 
3 = I 
Zi Bin. CAL hCow Jey wea WE cept) et CS ee I 
i 
Dec. 1915} .20| .7 | 9.54) 8.1 | 3.2 | 7.0 | 4.3 |14.79| 7.98 
June 1916} .49} .88] 1.83} 1.67] 1.2 | 2.6 | 3.03] 5.80} 2.13 
Dec. 1916} .29} .23| 3.70} 1.56} 1.01) 1.63] 1.70] 2.43) 1.96 
June 1917) .25} .22/ 2.50/ .94) .58) .25] .84| 1.80] 1.20 
Dec. 1917| 2.64] 4.14] 3.19] 2.45; 1.07) 2.41] 1.55) 3.18) 2.56 
June 1918} 1.17; .27} .45| .37) .29| .18} .39) .92| .41 
Dec. 1918} 2.02} .42} 2.17} 2.92] 1.31) 2.15] 2.07} 4.02| 2.51 
Jan. 1919] 1.25] .84/ 3.93] 4.58]-3.62| 5.73] 1.97) 5.05| 3.87 
Feb. 1919] 5.68] 2.73] 4.92; 5.50] 2.82| 4.47] 4.16] 7.79) 5.28 
Mar. 1919} 2.18} 2.97) 3.90) 6.67) 1.20) 5.31} 3.56} 8.22} 5.00 
April 1919} 2.41] 2.46] 4.39; 4.27] 1.65) 3.95) 2.26)/10.07| 4.44 
May 1919] 4.66] 3.38) 5.26) 2.61) 1.47) 2.86] 1.43] 4.92] 3.63 
June 1919} 2.69) 2.43) 4.00] 1.81) 1.19} 2.51) 1.68) 3.37 2.58 
July 1919} 4.13) 1.48) 2.54) 1.52, .92) 2.77| 1.90) 5.82 2.43 
Aug. 1919] 5.44] 1.53} 2.72} 1.26 .81/ 1.95] 1.09] 4.06] 2.19 
Sept. 1919} 1.53] 1.09} 2.28] 1.42] .73| 1.29] .94| 3.98] 1.79 
Oct. 1919] 3.19] 1.37) 2.50} .81} 1.28) .59) .93] 5.02} 2.08 
Novy. 1919] 1.21] 1.57} 2.88!.2.04] 2.07| 1.20] .52/17.06| 3.58 
Dec. 1919] 1.47! 2.02] 3.20) 1.90) 4.97) 6:01] 2.79|18.62| 4.29 
Jan. 1920} 2.72} 3.97} 3.41) 2.66) 4.50] 4.92] 4.01]11.78| 4.02 
Feb. 1920] 5.08) 2.37] 2.31] 2.91/ 4.62) 5.24) 5.12|10.21] 3.96 
Mar. 1920] 1.88] 3.06] 3.25) 2.34) 3.18) 4.03] 2.06] 7.60] 3.18 
April 1920] .61] 1.03) 2.56] 2.27) 2.71) 3.19] 1.71] 6.01] 2.52 
May 1920] .38] .53] 3.96) 1.70] 2.63) 1.32] 1.49} 5.57) 2.40 
June 1920) .56| .40] 3.05] 1.60) 1.41) 2.15] 1.15} 5.81] 2.14 
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Jan. 1921] 5.85) 8.11/13.27/14.16 8.81/19.09] 9.72/21.56|13.07 
Feb. 1921/14.35| 7.3010.72/14.76) 9.85)12.07|10.34/42.08|16.12 
Mar. 1921/17.88|11.68/16.88/12.98/10.54|12.07]} 9.77|34.59|16. 48 
April 1921/21 .56/12.44/20.70/11.91)11.07/12.83]12.67|25.67|18.27 
May 1921/12.85| 6.22/26.54| 9.14/10.39| 9.38/11.96)21.67/15.46 
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Aug. 1921} 7.39] 8.34/11.48] 8.01] 3.54) 3.08) 4.76/12.73| 8.71 
Sept. 1921] 8.68} 6.99/13.80] 6.22) 3.92) 2.51] 2.98)12.48) 8.47 























The percentages reported unemployed 
in the different groups of industries are 
indicate in table III on page 1402. 


In August, manufacturing showed 
somewhat less divergence from its level 
of the same month in 1920 than was in- 
dicated in comparisons\between preced- 
ing months and the same periods of last 
year. Approximately 13 per cent of the 
members were out of work in August as 
compared with almost 8 per cent in 
August of 1920. Metal tradesmen and 
workers in the food, tobacco and liquors 
and paper and printing groups con- 
tinued to report marked increases in 
idleness. On the other hand, clothing 
and leather workers were considerably 
more fully employed. In transportation, 
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* Railroad and Commercial. 
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_ AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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NOVEMBER, 1921 
mining and building and construction 
there continued to be a great deal less 
activity during August than in the 
corresponding month in 1920. 


During September, considerably more 
slackness was again reported in the man- 
ufacturing group as compared with the 
same month in last year. Improvement 


still continued to be noted among cloth-. 


ing and leather workers; the metal trades 
again registered a substantial decline in 
employment. Tradesmen in the printing 
and publishing group continued to 
record increased slackness; this was 
partly an indirect result of the indus- 
trial dispute that has been in fiorce for 
several months past. Pulp and paper 
makers also were less busy. While im- 
provement over preceding months was 
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registered in building and construction, 
particularly in Quebec and Ontario, 
there was still about 10 per cent less em- 
ployment than in September, 1920. 
Logging and lumber workers, from 
which returns for last September are 
not available, reported a large number 
of unemployed members. Fishermen also 
registered less activity. 


The accompanying tabulations (Table 
II) show in some details the returns 
for the month ended September 30, in 
which 1,615 unions with an aggregate 
membership of 183,373 persons, reported 
15,530 of their members, or 8.5 per cent, 
unemployed. The table also gives the 
general percentages of unemployment in. 
the various trades and industries in July 
and August. 





EMPLOY MENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS INDICATED BY BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED DURING JULY-SEPTEMBER 





EMPLOYMENT in the building 

trades, as indicated by the value of 
building permits issued in 56 cities 
showed a net decline during the; quarter 
ended September 30 as compared with 
the preceding three months and also 
with the corresponding¥quarter in 1920, 
_ The value for July, 1921, was approxi- 
mately twenty-two per cent below that 
for June; in August it was abouti five per 
cent less than in July, while in September 
it was slightly over three per cent larger 
than in August. The amount for that 
month, however, was somewhat below 
the July level. The total for the’ quarter 
stood at $29,786,589 as compared, with 
an aggregate of $38,666,372 for, April, 
May and June and with $31,962,401 in 
the third quarter of last} year. This 
indicates a decline of practically, twenty- 


three per cent in the former and of about 
seven per cent in the latter comparison. 


During the first month of the quarter, 
Quebec was the only province that 


showed an increase in the volume of 


building authorized as compared with 
the figures for July, 1920; the value 
of the permits issued in Quebec in July 
totalled $2,506,413, an increase of $1,089, 
933 over July of last year. The greater 
part of the expansion was due to gains 
in the building contemplated in Mont- 
real, Quebec and Westmount. The most 
pronounced losses in this comparison oc- 
curred in Manitoba, where in the city 
of Winnipeg there was a decrease in 
building permits of over $290,000. The 
56 cities whose figures are used in this 
report showed a net decrease of about 
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twenty-five per cent in comparison with 
July, 1920. 


In August, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia registered expansion in the volume 
of building authorized in comparison 
with August of last year. Manitoba, 
with an increase of $318,800, manifested 
the most noteworthy gain; Winnipeg 
and Brandon both reported large in- 
creases. The most pronounced con- 
traction. occurred in Ontario, where the 
value of the permits issued declined by 
over $870,000. Toronto showed a loss 
of nearly $180,000 during August, and 
in Brantford there was a decrease of 
well over $600,000. 


In September there was an increase 
of approximately nine per cent in value 
of the building permits issued as com- 
pared with the same month in 1920. 
New Brunswick and Manitoba, only, 
reported reductions in this comparison, 
while the increase of $453,367, or prac- 
tically nineteen per cent, in Quebec was 
the largest. Montreal issued permits 
valued at $2,137,364 for the month, an 
increase of $836,624 over September of 
last year. 


A comparison in some detail between 
the statements for September and those 
for August may be found on page 1343 
of this issue. 


The accompanying table shows, in 
detail, the value of the building permits 
issued by months for the third quarter 
of this year, together with a comparison 


of the monthly totals with the corres- - 


ponding totals for the last year. The 
thirty-five cities for which a continuous 
monthly record has been kept since 1910 
are marked by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 





City. 


Prince Edward Island.... 
Charlottetown 


Cc cy 


Seonielorenie Ml eh i ley 


New Brunswick.......... 
RTederictonet ee Maen ey as 


a ee ce ee a 


Quebec isin here oo cee 


Shawinigan Falls........... 
“Sherbrooke s#.).4e. sea eeten 


Gite l olives acca Gn eee seer Retire 


PKanrstonn: amen eee 


Ottawa ue 1 aah te Pinte ae 


* Peterporoud nant om yarn 
PortcArlnuphee teehee 
SUPA thon ree iain Neer ies 
*St. Catharines... . 
e Ste cnbomac: mise 
ora ana yetycoh Ald Wat 
Sault Ste Marie. .. 
* NOrontons aa sera eae 
Welland 2. Sante ce 





Saskatchewan .......... 
* NOOSE JaWee Ee ee 
*Revinaandes eae PN nO: 
ASackat OOM) puree nc. tek see, 


Ca loativers mein cent. 3 2) aaa 


eth bridge hoe meres 
Medicine Hat). (0. iiss: seins 


Nanaimosn aaah ences 


Pointe Ghey tee he care 
Prince Rupert: 20. ose. on 
South Vancouver........... 
EVancouvierseea rh wean). james 
* VACTONT Ashe 1 acti eee er ee ee 


Total—56 cities, 1921.... 
Total—35 cities, 1921.... 


Total 56 cities, 1920......... 
Total 86 cities, 1920. ....+00. 





July, 
1921 


3 
5,500 
5,500 


245,340 
191,285 
4,325 
49,730 


131,650 
40,000 
43,150 
48,500 


2,506,413 

1,722,503 

414,040 
Nil. 


4,826,903 
7,500 
36,675 
6,800 
14,200 
17,195 
36,455 
481,400 
124,682 


1,108,545 
176,475 
62,020 
870,050 


408,485 
16,000 
302,060 
90,425 


199,745 
77,000 
92,300 
24,145 

6,300 


711,766 
6,995 
82,450 
241,265 
13,395 
90,175 
265,581 
61,905 


10,144 347 


8,885,446 


13,079,339 


12,134,799 











August, 
1921 


$ 
Nil. 
Nil. 


166,449 
138,164 
3,425 
24,860 


434,710 

50,500 
170,710 
213,500 


2,156,217 
1,287,495 


4,396,337 
0 


97.735 
34.450 


958,825 
159,000 

48,825 
751,000 


354,978 
67,625 
191,053 
96,300 


309,470 
128,000 
134,370 
44,800 
2,300 


877,109 


9,654,095 


8,307,432 


9,688,881 


8,630,317 





Sept., 
1921 


$ 
Nil. 
Nil. 


297,260 
169,790 


101,155 
20,000 
46,655 
34,500 


2,876,597 
2,137,364 


126,859 


405,826 
180,000 
203,671 


9,988,147 
8,773,985 


9,179,181 
7,973,086 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFj CANADA DURING 
PERIOD JUNE 20—SEPTEMBER 24, 1921 





THE present article on the work of the 

offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada deals with the business 
transacted during the period June 20 to 
September 24, 1921. On the whole the 
volume of business was considerably less 
in the period under review than in the 
corresponding period of 1920. Applica- 
tions for employment showed a marked 
Increase over the same period of last 
year, about 18.6 per cent more applica- 
tions having been registered, but in 
vacancies offered and in placements ef- 
fected a contraction was noted. 

The accompanying chart, which 
presents the statistical returns from the 
offices by weekly periods, shows that at 
the beginning of June, 1921, the supply 
of workers was considerably in excess of 
the demand, while at the same period 





in 1920, vacancies slightly exceed ap- 
plications. In 1920 the demand for 
labour during the entire harvest season 
was in excess of the labour offered for 
employment. During the week ended 
September 8, 1921, the curve of 
vacancies registered a considerable in- 
crease, exceeding by more than 4,000 
the previous high record of 1920. This 
abnormal increase was due to the heavy 
demands for additional harvest labour 
in Saskatchewan, wet weather during 
August having delayed harvest opera- 
tions. During the period under review 
the curve of applications showed a 
marked increase over last year and 
during the week ended September 3 re- 
gistered the highest point attained since 
the establishment of the Employment 
Service. The curve of placements did 
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not exceed the record figure of 1920, 
but the high level of the harvest period 
extended over a greater length of time 
in 1921 than in the _ previous year. 
During the latter part of the period 
under review a marked decline was 
shown when applications, vacancies, and 
placements were again at the pre-harvest 
Jevel. At the end of September, 1921, 
vacancies and placements were con- 
siderably less, having reached a_ level 
considerably lower than at the same time 
in 1920. Applications were slightly in 
excess of those registered in the same 
period last year. 

During the period under review the 
offices reported that 119,182 placements 
(108,521 of men and 10,661 of women) 
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were effected as compared with 125,956 
during the corresponding period of 1920, 
a decline of about five per cent. Place- 
ments in casual employment during the 
period numbered. 19,703, while during 
the same period of last year, 24,089 
were reported. The number of applica- 
tions registered at the offices during the 
period under review totalled 178,030 (of 
which 149,280 were of men and 28,750 of 
women) as compared with 144,917 ap- 
plications registered during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Oppor- 
tunities for employment notified by em- 


ployers to the Service numbered 175,147 © | 


(145,822 for men and 29,325 for women) 
as compared with 176,398 during this 
period last year. 





“@RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


THE following is a statement by in- 

dustrial groups of the more im- 
portant changes in wages reported to 
the Department of Labour during the 
month of October. 


IRON AND StEeEL Propucts. — Brant- 
ford, Ont. Two firms manufacturing 


agricultural implements put into effect. 


in September reductions of wages rang- 
ing in one case from 20 to 3714 per cent 
and in the other from 20 to 25 per 
went, Halifax, N.S. Shipyard workers’ 
wages were recently reduced 5 cents per 


hour. About 500 men were affected; the . 


rates for the principal classes in metal 
trades were: old rate, 6714 cents per 
hour ; new rate, 6214 cents. 


’ Puutp AND ParER MANUFACTURING.— 
Quebec. Toward the end of August, 
1921, wages of about 800 paper mill em- 
ployees were reduced 16%% per cent by 
one firm in Quebec province. Ontario. 
Wages of pulp and sulphite workers 
were reduced in October on finding of 
the Arbitration Board of May, 1921. 
Rates for one firm follow: Wood room, 
old rates, 54-62 cents per hour, new 
rates, 41-56 cents; grinder room, old 
rates, 58 cents, new rate 48 cents; sul- 


phite mill, old rates, 54-92 cents, new 
rates, 45-83 cents; wet room, old rates, 
04 and 57 cents, new rates, 45 and 48 
cents; mixing room, old rate, 54 cents, 
new rate, 45 cents; electrical, old rates, 
60-81 cents, new rates, 54-73 cents; — 
finishing room, old rates, 54-58 cents, 
new rates, 45-48 cents; steam plant, 
old rates, 54-84 cents, new rates, 40-76 


cents; miscellaneous, old rates, 54-66 
cents, new rates, 45-59 cents; yard, old 
rates, 50-84 cents, new rates, 40-76 
cents. Operating, electrical, (new mill), 


old rates, 65-81 cents, new rates, 59-73 
cents. 


WoopworkKine. — Brantford, Ont. 
Wages of machine hands in employ of 
one firm were cut 20 per cent on Sep- 
tember 22. : 


Foop Manuracrurine. — Brantford, 
Ont. Wages of bakers in employ of one 
firm were cut 20 per cent on September 
23. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. — Guelph, 
Ont. Further particulars received in 
the Department about the wages of car- 
pet weavers which were reported in the 
September issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
as having been cut 1214 per cent in July 
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show that this reduction was the re- 
moval of a bonus previously granted of 
) per cent for weavers, 10 per cent for 
spinners and 15 per cent for other 
classes. 


ConstrRuctTION. — Hamilton, Ont. The 
union seale for bricklayers was reduced 
on November 1 from $1 to 90 cents per 
hour, eight hours per day. Welland 
_ Ship Canal. Wages of workers on the 

Welland Ship Canal were recently ad- 
* justed downwards, new wage rates being 
effective as of September 1, 1921. The 
new rates are given in this issue of the 
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LABOUR GAZETTE under the heading 
‘‘Recent Industrial Agreements and 
Schedules of Wages.’’ 


Minine. — Trail, B.C. Wages per 
eight hour day of employees in one firm 
were reduced on October 1 as follows: 
80 common labourers from $3.75 to 
$3.50; wages of 229 mechanics, 160 
smelter men and 232 refiners were 
reduced 25 cents per day. Contractors 
whose wages averaged $41.50 per week 
and bonus workers whose wages aver- 
aged $43.20 had wages and bonus cut of 
Oo per cent. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazette. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees, but 
verbal agreements are also included in 
-the records, the latter being schedules 
‘of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 


in effect though not signed. In the ease, 


of cach agreement the rates of wages for 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Metal Trades 


Vancouver, B. C.—Locau EmM- 
PLOYERS, AND SHEET Mrerat Workers, 
No. 280.—Agreement in effect from 
June, 1921, to June, 1922. Only union 
members, or those who agree to become 
members, to be employed. Failing 
unicn. men, other help may be employed 
temporarily. 


Parties to this agreement not to work 
‘on buildings where sheet metal work 
and roofing is not supplied and erected 
by a sheet metal contractor; or where 
union employees hav; withdrawn; or 


where previous work of this kind has 
been done with the indebtedness on 
either side until such indebtedness shall 
have been discharged. When during: 
progress of work, promised money is: 
withheld, work may be stopped until 
matter shall have been adjusted. 


No union member to do sheet metal 
work, roofing, etc., except as a journey- 
man, provided employer agrees to divide 
work satisfactorily to union members. 
Employers not. to request. employees to 
instal unfair material unless covered by 
patent rights. 


Minimum wages: Per hour-—journey- 
men, 90 cents; junior members, three- 
fourths of journeymen’s rate. 


Differences to be settled by a joint 
committee of three members from each 
party, committee to have power to draw 
up rules of procedure and submit same 
to both parties for their approval. 
Before definite action is taken on dis- 
putes which can not be settled by said 
eommittee, matter to be referred to 
general office of the union, and no strike 
or lockout to take place until matter 
has been investigated by an Inter- 
national officer and decision rendered. 


Unless ninety days’ notice before 
March 1, 1922, is given by either party 
to open this agreement, same to con- 
tinue in effect until notice is given, In 
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event of any suggested change in wages, 
parties to meet and try to bring about 
an adjustment. 

Working rules: 

Hours of labour: eight per day, forty- 
four per week. 

One apprentice to three or less jour- 
neymen. One junior member to every 
four journeymen or majority fraction 
thereof. 

Members of union not to be allowed 
to do any sheet metal work for any per- 
son without first obtaining a permit 
from the union. 

Overtime rates, time and one-half 
until 9 p.m.; thereafter and Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, dou- 
ble time. No work on Labour Day. 


Printing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—PROPRIETORS OF 
Locat Book aNpd JOB OFFICES AND 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 226. Agree- 
ment in effect from July 4, 1921, to 
August 31, 1922. 


Only union members to be employed. 

Hours per day: eight; Saturdays, 
four. Hours per week, day or night, 
forty-four. 


Wages: Per week — Compositors, 
stonemen, proof-readers, operators, day 
work, $39. 60. ‘Night work, $43.10. Ma- 
chinist operators, $3 per week in excess 
of such rates. Overtime, time and one- 
half. Holidays, double time. 


Agreement may be extended from 
year to year provided mutually satis- 
factory agreements can be made whereby 
wages and hours after August 31, 1922, 
will be adjusted and settled by local con- 
ciliation or arbitration. If an arbitra- 
tion agreement is later arrived at, the 
individual employer signing this avree- 
ment agrees to become a party to one 
arbitration proceeding representing the 
employing commercial printers of Great- 
er Vancouver. 


Apprentices: From one to eight jour- 
neymen, one apprentice; more than eight 
journeymen, two apprentices. At least 
one union member as well as the pro- 
prietor to be regularly in composing 
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room before office is entitled to more 
than two apprentices. Each office to be 
entitled to one two-thirder additional. 
Apprentices to be at least sixteen years 
of age; to pass an entrance examination 
within three months: apprentices to be 
given every opportunity to learn the 
trade.. When journeymen are working 
overtime, office to be allowed to work 
an apprentice, but not more than six 
hours per week. Minimum wages of 
apprentices, during third year, one- 
third of journeyman’s wage; during 
fourth year, one-half; during fifth year, 
two-thirds. An apprentice on becoming 
a two-thirder to have right to remain in 
the office until becoming a fully recog- 
gnized member of the union. 


Union may refuse unfair work. 


Foreman must notify Chairman of 
incompetency of a sub within fifteen 
days of same starting work. 


Textile Products 


Victoria, B.C.—EMPLOYERS, AND 
JOURNEYMEN ‘TAILORS OF AMERICA, 
No. 142. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 8, 1920, with thirty days’ notice ot 
change. 

Union shop to be maintained. 


Minimum wages: Per week-—tailors 
(operators, pressers, tailors), $30; help- 
ers, $20. 

MR a i may be employed by 
special arrangement with the union. 

Hours per week: Eight. Overtime, 
time and one-half; not more than four 
hours overtime in any week. Holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Work to be equally divided in slack 
season. All work to be done on em- 
ployer’s premises: Workshops to be 
kept in sanitary condition. 3 

Union to furnish union label free. 


Food, Drink, Tobacco 


CaLtGary, ALTA.—CaLGaRyY BreEew- 
ING AND Mauting Company Limirep, 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
Brewery, Fuour, CmhREAL, AND SorFrr 
Drink WorkERS oF America, No, 124. © 
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Agreement to be in effect until June 1, 
1922, or on 30 days’ notice of change. 


Employees to become union members 
two weeks from date of employment. 
No member to be discharged or dis- 
criminated against for upholding union 
principles. 


Hours per day: March 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, nine hours for five days, sixth day, 
five hours. November 1 to March 1, 
eight hours for five days; sixth day, 
four. For engineers and firemen, six 
eight-hour days per week. Overtime, 
time and one-halt. 


Stahlemen to be paid for six and one- 
half days a week. One week’s holidays 
per year with pay. Truck drivers, truck 
assistants, and regular town teamters 
to be paid same rate of pay. All other 
teamsters to be classed as assistants. 
Truck drivers are recognized as senior 
to either assistants or teamsters. Malt 
floor men, eight hours per day. Malt- 
sters to recelve same rate as men in 
department where they are employed 
when not malting. Elevator men, two 
weeks’ holiday per year with pay if 
- working seven days a week. General 
mechanics, per hour 7714 cents; over- 
time, time and one-half. Sundays and 


after midnight if working sixteen hours 


previously, double time. 


Free temperance beer to be served 
to employees three times a day. 


Extra men engaged during busy: 
season not to be counted as permanent 
men, nor taken into the union if working 
less than three months, and must be laid 
off when their work is finished. Com- 
pany may hire extra help as required 
from April 1 to September 30, hiring 
returned soldiers when available, pro- 
vided no union men are out of work. 


Employees may purchase Company’s 
goods at. wholesale rates at local brew- 
erles. 


In lay-offs, men to be laid off in rota- 
tion, fairly and impartially, for periods 
not exceeding one week. 

Employers must approach union secre- 


tary when wishing to employ new men. 
If no competent union men with refer- 
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ences are available, company may hire 
as they see fit. 


Differences to be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration of two from each party, 
and if necessary a fifth disinterested 
person. Decision to be binding on each 
side. 


Brewery may employ one boy at least 
sixteen years of age to six men, same 
not to perform work of a man. Advance- 
ment by seniority if there is a competent 
man in each department. 


Brewery agrees to give preference to 
union made materials and machinery 
whenever obtainable, provided quality 
and price of material and machinery 
is the same. 


Wages: Per hour—General mechan- 
ics, 7714 cents; mechanic’s helper, 
5914 cents. Coopers (light work) 70% 


_cents; coopers, (slack work), bottlers, 


town teamsters, assistant truckmen, 
611% cents; cellarers, elevator man, etc., 
6314 cents; machine men, packers, yard 
teamsters, stablemen, 581% cents; _la- 
bourers, 5614 cents; boys, 3814 cents; 
extra boys, 4114 cents; engineers, 701% 
cents; firemen, 6034 cents. 


_ Building and Construction 


Moosk Jaw, SASK.—ASSOCIATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF MoosE 
JAW, AND BRICKLAYERS’, Masons’ anp 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 2.—Agreement to be in effect from 
May 17, 1921, to March 31, 1922, and 
thereafter unless three months’ notice 
of change be given. 


Joint Arbitration Committee of three 
members from each side to be appointed. 
Committee to have power to enter into 


any agreement arranging conditions 


under which bricklaying, masonry and 
plastering shall be carried on, and to 
settle difficulties arising. Should either 
side fail to attend committee meetings, 


cease to go by, default. 


Employees under this agreement not 
to work with non-union members. 


Hours of Labour: Eight per day, four 
on Saturdays. Overtime, emergency 
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only, time and one-half: Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and legal holidays, dou- 
ble time. No work on Labour Day. 


Wages: Per hour—journeymen, $1.15; 
foremen not less than 10 cents per hour 
additional. 


Provisions made for out of town work. 


Only good standing members of the 
union to be employed. Union members 
not to go out on any sympathetic strike 
unless ordered to do so by their inter- 
national Executive Board. 


WELLAND SHIP CANAL, ONT.—SCHE- 
DULE OF WORKING RULES AND WAGES 
GOVERNING CONTRACTORS AND [EM- 
PLOYERS ENGAGED IN CONSTRUCTION 
Work on THE NEw WELLAND SHIP 
CaNnau. Rates effective as of September 
1, 1921. Rules to be. effective as of 
October 1, 1921. Both wage rates and 
rules to continue in effect until either 
party gives thirty days’ noticeof desired 
change to the Department of Railways 
and Canals and the Department of 
Labour. 


Each craft to be allowed the privilege 
of electing a shop steward for each sec- 
tion of the work. Business agents to’ be 
allowed access to work at-any time to 
interview contractor or consult shop 
steward. If any business agent abuses 
privileges, contractor may file com- 
plaint with the Department of Labour; 
if complaint is wel] founded, privileges 
may be cancelled. 


Overtime: Except where otherwise 
provided by agreement, overtime at 
time and one-half to be paid for work 
on Sundays by other classes than those 
-yegularly working on Sundays. Holidays, 
time and one-half. During winter 
months, nine hours to constitute a 
working day: overtime, time and one- 
half. 

Wages: Per hour—Blacksmiths, car- 
penters, electricians, hoist or derrick 
runners, 70 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 
boilermakers’ helpers, brakemen, car- 
penters’ helpers, electricians’ helpers, 
hostler (locomotive), machinists’ helpers, 
pipefitters’ helpers, pumpmen, riggers’ 
helpers, 50 cents; boilermakers, loco- 
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motive crane operators, 75 cents; car 
repairers, drill runner, (well,) 56 cents; 
cableway and dragline operators and 
steamshovel engineers, 87 cents; con- 
ductors (qualified), compressor oper- 
ators, channeler runners, locomotive 
engineers (qualified), powermen (blas- 
ters), 60 cents; concrete finishers, drill 
runners, (Jap., tripod, submarine); 
steamshovel firemen, 52 cents; channel- 
er runners’ helpers, 4714 cents; drill 
runners’ helpers, (tripod and submarine), 
46 cents; drill runners’ helpers, (well), 
and teamsters, 48 cents; expert labour 
(concrete mixers), fireman, switchmen, 
45 cents; ironworkers, 80 cents; la- 
bourers, 3714 cents; linemen, painters, 
riggers, welders and burners, 65 cents; 
machinists, 72 cents; pitmen, 43 cents; 
steamshovel cranemen, 68 cents; watch- 
men, 85 cents; waterboy, 17 cents. 
Chauffeur, $116 per month. 


“The Department further requests 
that residents of Canada only should 
be employed on this work, and that 
married men should be given preference 
over single men.” 


Transportation—Electric Railways:, 


WInpbsor, Ont.—Essex Drvision,. 
Hypro EvLecrric RAILWAYS, AND 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
AND ELEcTRIC RatLway EMPLOYEES OF 
America No. 616. Agreement in effect, 
fromsmuly Ul 92ieto. July 191922) 


Employers through properly accred- 
ited officers to treat with employees, 
members of asscciation, through their 
representatives on matters and griev- 
ances arising. 


Hours of labour, motormen and: con- 
ductors, nine, maximum, ten. Work over 


~ ten consecutive hours, or work not com- 


pleted in eleven consecutive hours, » 


overtime. 


Men training students, fifty cents 
extra per day. . 


No penalty for men on late runs 
missing or sleeping in, unless more than 
twice in thirty days. 

Wages of trainmen: Per hour—first 
six months, 45 cents; second six months, 
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50 cents; after first year, 55 {cents. 
Overtime, 20 cents extra per hour. 


Uniforms: Commission to advance 
to motormen and conductors of one 
year’s service preceding date of agree- 
ment sum of $25 to purchase of uniforms; 
to same classes of less than one year, 
$7 for each week following purchase of 
uniform, weekly payments not to exceed 
$25. Caps and badges to be supplied. 


In event of vacancy, first extra man 
to be entitled to run for period not to 
exceed five days, after which conductors 
or motormen ranking below in seniority 
may re-select runs. 


Claims for shortage against conduc- 
tors to be made within ten days. 


m All passenger and freight cars to be 
operated by members of Division 616. 


Employees in Service for one year to 
have two weeks’ vacation each year. 


Services—Amusements 


CauGary, ALTA.—PRINCESS THEATRE, 
GRAND THEATRE, REGENT THEATRE, 
ALLEN THEATRE, CAPITOL THEATRE 
AND EMPRESS THEATRE, AND INTERNA- 
‘TIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE 
EMPLOYEES AND Movine PicTuRE OPE- 
RATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND Ca- 
wapa, No. 302. Agreement in effect from 
September 9, 1921, to September 5, 1922. 


Only men supplied by union to be 


employed. 

Minimum rate: Per week—moving 
picture machine operator, $45, maxi- 
mum of six hours per day, six days per 
week. Extra work, per hour, $1.25——not 
more than eight hours per day. 


Two weeks’ notice of dismissal to be 
given, or two weeks’ pay. 


», Employers to have right to make rules 
and regulations for conduct and manage- 
ment of performances and working con- 
ditions. Employees to obey all rules and 
directions of authorized representative of 
employers, not conflicting with union 
agreement or rules. 

Weekly employees to give two weeks’ 
notice of leaving employment, except 
in case of non-payment of salaries. 
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Public Utilities 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—Corpora- 
TION OF City oF PRINCE RUPERT TO- 
GETHER WITH ANY SUBORDINATE COM- 
PANY OR COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS OR 
SuB-CONTRACTORS, DIRECTLY OR IN- 
DIRECTLY UNDER ITS CONTROL, DOING 
BUSINESS IN THE PROVINCE OR WHER- 
EVER THE CITY MAY HEREAFTER OPER- 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORK- 
ERS No. 344 witH ITs SUBORDINATE 
Locat Unions. Agreement in effect 
from March 1, 1921, until January 31, 
1922, and from month to month unless 
changed. 


Only good-standing union members 
to be employed. 


Any committee with officer of union 
appointed to interview management 
to be given an immediate hearing. 


Working rules and schedule: Hours 
per day, eight. Overtime: Holidays, and 
Saturday afternoons, double time. 


Foremen to have had at least three 
years’ experience and not to do jour- 
neymen’s work. Apprentice to serve 
three years, not more than one to three 
journeymen per gang. Apprentices may 
do journeymen’s work during last six 
months of their term. 


Operators to have one day off per 
week, or, in lieu of this, double pay for 
seventh day, and to have fourteen con- 
secutive days off per year with pay. 


Wages: Per day—lead covered cable 
foreman, $8.50, journeyman — spli- 
cer, $8.25, lineman, wireman, electrical 
shopman, power house operator, meter- 
man, arctrimmer, armature winder, 
transformer winder, telephone installer, 
P. B. X. installer, rockman, powerman, 
batteryman, test board man, switch- 
board man, trouble man, repair man, 
inspector, $7.15; chief meter tester, 
chief load despatcher, $8.50; load des- 
patcher, $8.25; engineers in charge 
$6.60 to $8.25; per month—wire chief, 


$209; line foreman, $220; wire inspec- 


tor, $209; apprentice line men, wiremen, 
metermen, and operators, per day, $5.10 
to $7.15. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, OCTOBER, 1921 


URING October the Department of 
Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerve the following informa- 
tion relative to nineteen fair wage con- 
tracts, awarded by the Department of 
Public Works. All the contracts con- 
tained the usual fair wage clause which 
provides for the prompt payment of such 
wages as are current in the district in 
which the work is to be performed, and 
for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuse and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulations for 
the suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Construction of Rubble Mound Exten- 
sion to Mission River Breakwater, Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractor, 
O’Brien & Martin, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 4, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $1.3914 per ton of stone to 
enter into contract. 

Mansion’s 


Construction of wharf, 


Landing, Cortez Island, B.C. Name of» 


eontractor, William Greenlees, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 26, 1921.' Amount of contract, 
$4,985. 

Improvements to Wharf Approach, 
Contrecoeur, Que. Name of contractor, 
Hormisdas Gravel, St. Lambert, Que. 


Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


Date of contract, October 3, 1921. 


Amount of contract, $3,735. 

Hydraulic Ash Hoist in Ex’g Ware- 
house, Montreal, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, The Turnbull Elevator Man-~ 
ufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 4, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $9,585. i 

Under Feed Stokers in Connaught 
Name of con- 
tractor, W. G. Edge, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 6, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $20,700. 

Under Feed Stokers in Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, W. G. Edge, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 6, 1921. 
Amount of contract, $12,530. 

Hydraulic Hoist in Custom House, St. 
John, N.B. Name of contractor, J. H. 
Doody, St. John, N. B. Date of contract, 
October 1, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$900. , 

Repairs to Wharves, Hope Bay, North 
Pender Island, South Pender Island, and 
North Gabriola Island, B.C. Name of 
contractor, The Vancouver Pile Driving 
and Contracting Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Date of contract, September 30, 1921. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Alterations in the Offices of Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments, Kit- 
chener, Ont. Name of contractor, The 
Globe Furniture Company, Limited, Wa- 
terloo, Ont. Date of contract, October 
11,1921. Amount of contract, $1,265. 

Repairs, alterations, ete., to various 
buildings, Partridge Island Quar. Sta- 
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tion, St. John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, W. A. Munro, St. John, N.B. 
Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $6,864. 


Alterations, ete., to building for con- 
version into Nurses’ Home, Shaughnessy 
Military Hospital, Vancouver, B. C. 
Name of contractor, Edw. J. Ryan Con- 


tracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Date 


of contract, October 11, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $4,645. 


Construction of Chimney Stack and 
Alterations to Ventilation System ‘in 
Temporary Refining Building, Royal 
Mint, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Taylor & Lackey, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 19, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $4,284. 


Repairs and renewals to Steel Hopper 
Scow No. 104, Departmental Dredging 
Fleet, New Brunswick. Name of con- 
tractor, Wm. Lewis & Son, St. John 
N.B. Date of contract, October 15, 
1921. Amount of contract, $4,450. 


Roofing of Drill Shed, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, McFarlane-Doug- 
las Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 20, 1921. Amount of 
contract, $5,417, and $7.50 per 100 sq. 
feet for roof boarding which may be 
required. 

Steam boilers and alterations con- 
nected therewith in General Post Office, 
Montreal, Que. Name of contractor, 
W. G. Edge, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $24,592. 

Relaying of pavement on Wellington 
Street, between Bank Street and Perley 
Home, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor 
O’Leary’s, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 19, 1921. Amount of 
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contract, $55,505, and unit prices to 
apply for additions or deductions to 
contract. 


Reconstruction of part of wharf, Gas- 
pé, Que. Name of contractor, Arthur 
Nadeau, Chandler, Que. Date of con- 
tract, October 25, 1921. . Amount of 
contract, unit prices. 


Alterations to Hot Water Heating 
System in Public Building, Saskatoon, 
Sask. Name of contractor, Ross & Par- 
nell, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$3,943. 


Alterations and additions to Old 
Power House at Tuxedo Military Hos- 
pital, Winnipeg, Man. Name of con- 
tractor, Cotter Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, October 24, 
1921. Amount of contract, $17,450. 


Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in October for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions. 





Amount 
Nature of Order of 
Order 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps, and brass crown seals. |$ 522 Le 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

(SUi(6) Shs NEES, By SES COMERS CER CIC RTO te 192.41 
Supplying mail bag fittings............... 2,500.00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UNIFORMS FELON Sones cone aaa 11,021.57 
Repairing letter boxes, etc................ 34.35 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, 

CAH OLAS Bl ERE 5 ENC Dy ag utNeP Con ORe ee IC 221.29 
Satchels... Satter sks artes oteke sinarreneach oir 1,549.79 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1921 


THE general downward movement in 

wholesale prices in progress since 
May, 1920, continued during October. 
Retail prices of foods also fell slightly, 
the upward movement during August 
and September, due to seasonal advances 
in potatoes and butter being reversed. 
The chief declines were in farm products 
but there were also important decreases 
in many other lines. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods in sixty 
cities fell to $11.48 at the beginning 
of October as compared with $11.82 at 
the beginning of September, $11.44 at 
the beginning of August, $10.98 at the 
beginning of July, $15.83 in October, 
1920, and $7.99 in October, 1914. The 
average cost of a budget of foods, fuel 
and rent in sixty cities was $22.01 for 
October, 1921, $22.36 for September, 
1921, $26.46 for October, 1920, and 
$14.47 for October, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were decreases in 
potatoes, meats, cheese, flour and bread, 
but there were increases in eggs and 
butter. Anthracite coal and hard wood 
advanced slightly but soft coal, soft 
wood, and coal oil declined slightly. 


The Departmental index number of 
wholesale prices was down to 229.2 for 
October as compared with 232.7 for 
September, 317.6 for October, 1920, and 
138.7 for October, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were declines in 
prices of grain, livestock, and meats, 
and in miscellaneous foods; -but there 
were also declines in fish, leather, house 
furnishings, drugs and chemicals, and 
in sundries. There were slight advances 
in textiles, gasoline, and coal oil, and 
seasonal advances in eggs and milk. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
October of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 


oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBpour GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figures being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LaBour GAZETTE 
resident: in each locality from dealers 
who did a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 


‘to 1915 the table contained a list of only 


the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 19165, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAzeTrE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
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ably located, but still fairly central 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exageger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lghting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these eal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, ight and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
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from time to time in the eost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one provinee. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, ete., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete.; so that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1918. 


Retail Prices 


Meats continued to decline. Sirloin 
steak averaged 30.4c. per pound = as 
compared with 32.lc. in September, 
35.1e. in July, and 35.5¢ in January. 
Round steak averaged 25.7c. per pound 
as compared with 27.6c. in September, 
30.5¢. in July, and 31.4e. in January. 
In rib roast, shoulder roast, and boiling 
beef the decreases for the month were 
somewhat less than these. Veal and 
mutton were also slightly lower. Lamb 
averaged 30.2¢. per pound as compared 
with 82.1le. in September, 36.6c. in 
July, and 36.7c. in January. Roast 
pork averaged 114c. per pound lower. 
Pork chops averaged 34.4¢. per pound 
as compared with 35.5c. in September, 
35.3¢c. in July, and 39.5c, in January. 
Breakfast bacon averaged 46.1c. per 
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69 | 10-15 |' 10-12.5| 30-32 |10-12.5] 20-22 |.......]....... 60 20.3 17.2 
TEU) Ne ie Roe Gee ceri des eae [a eae Oar 17 LTESHES I ees SNe | re 2b EB aes. 
70 15 15 30 12 PE) Ms Le el Ipieed. Seen fea ee 25 20 
GEST Rebetellber ae ote all encreat sts (a cee cra It: af Whe Wie aa sels es eer 25 20 
72.5 | 18-20) 12-14 30 13:9): LOE 22 ae Cee. te| ae ee call eee 19 
ORS ale eee (eer ey: 30 18 1G SOU il St ol Met (Oh se eee 15 19 
70 ZOOM eee tend DOME eS ae -ysl| eee Re AEE sey sasha | eva sc tell gtcLe be oc 24 20 
70.5. 20 | 15-20 | 35-38 | 15-18 Pa Se ee 15 75 231.3 24.3 
CORSE hes cee leone akc 30-35 15 DAS il eS aro C DF Sia se sae ue 216 21.6 
67 18 18 33 15 17 PESD ATES Ae, eae ef As 8 25 
CO 2AM ee, call Re AA J BO Mo oes 20 LOE sake akel| see ers tells oaee eee 20 
GORD ae w oe oe [ees evel mae oe ee ZO al cehans ke BAUGH Eno! ate eer Zope hile ance 
ices le pent Sail het ca sears |: eel eg 15 17 QU Meter ee aM 3, 20 23 
66.6 DO Clise weer 25 12.5 Lies ss aes 2 Oiabe ore oe 25 20 
74 | 15-18 15 | 20-25 a ee] Es aS ALU et Sal Da a 70 21 16.6 
67 | 20-25 15 30 %\0. 15 18) VS ae 10 50 23.3 18 
69.4 18 15 35 20 Day eR eee a be sea 19 21.5 
AGT Dee as Ae [iy Ae | Ae 20 30 SOM eam eee cists cle 23.5 25 
GORE en eae ecm ol See ne Sconce 18 TIC ALS 0, 9 Spar | Rena Peete Peer eae (Oe Av 
(BL ORR CARS 3 20-25 30 15 25h Beet bilacnsiveet 80 27.5 20 
UPON Seer Mle Beet adl Sivas, scrdl Bre stom evel 20 ZOD eras seallT Ad RO sierl Seite 5 oils te, ee 
rH bcd | es ae Ul ORO) Wematey e L5}) ltd —20) ieee oe 1.00 25 20 
SIGUA eR ee 25-30 |... 24. HOM SHI) Ie oe. 75 25 19 
TA sb ley es ie eae 21 SE eer, Si. Ali eeoaok«' [Bae «ee [Ba eea Wa Ae saecls » 23.4 20.3 
78.2 18 12 25 12 WRB || ae st TTBS ae Bae: 24.3 19 
TARR ei RES [otis es 30) Ral pets HSS LFW co Shee og, ae) sea [aa 2280 21.5 
GF) TSE ST | oo ved as (AR. NEA BURN... 5 1483" |e eo: 24.2 22.8 
71.2 | 18-20 20 25 10 DAU) OIE eT TTS fame mi a ye 30 253 
PAS) Wal ete We eee PAR Ar illo oc eg (ecm ee ay NRE ET WSL GR a 
CORON ek eee ee PAS ty cece 1S by Baa AIS) et (eaten nicks 20 2205 
T803) LOS 5} eae ee, B02 mle eee TOW (Bee ye 15 75 22.5 22.5 
70.9) 2025) | -.).. 4. 26.0; |FE16.3 it 416.1) |a. 83... | TERS ee... 25.1 20.6 
71.2 Paw ale Bute, ¢ 30 PAU | 47) WIN ed oe ZO acerca c etidee erect 
69 - |17.5-20)....... 23-25 |12.5-15) 12.5 | 25-380 | 16.5 |........ 25 21 
71.4 208 see DOr sales sees LDys) |e: tego theses 25.3 20.1 
72 TSea eae ee 25 15 115 |e DOL Werte 25 20.7 
76.5) |, AStI8 | 25. 2. 23). OF |PE10.3 fi) SA). 22 Onl SB TBR GR) te. tee 25.0 24.3 
78 DONE tbs 25 15 20 30 IG IPS Saeco 27.5 25 
73.3 OM rey cae LOTOU Me ae a cille Sortie; 35 NES Tg tes ea 30 24.3 
71.2 208 eee Ae SO ae. ve HAD. ae Bs 30 Oba Wecas cena 30 25 
76.2 US Ri ee oe 20 10) at PS acs. RO=L5P eye sc oes tact 20 25 
75.5 LOLY Io Becpedas 21.5 Shri A hiae we 12.5 TGE2 O(c. tect 2204 21.4 
74.4 1D. | Fe Ss. 22 i |S AU a Veet RRA Ween Chee 20 16.7 
79 me Apgar se 7g hee, ened |S) oe ha PAU Ke cree Woe siece 20 25 
TONIs \ete Baad tere as ZU NOR te sessions oe a ER SE [Get ca, | os otaavels 30 25 


























































































































Canned salmon, 
sockeye, lb. tin. 


oc 
= 
= 


—_ 


me | one 
At Be 


SECU at ws fais 


54.5 


OAT OD WL CIR DDO GOor 


OIE | or 


Sa 8.4 
a ae 
$0 a2 
se a a 
a © ie 
ag 25 
cp © 
cess Lens 
34.9 | 23.9 
34.5 | 28.2 
32 25.5 
35 2507 
34.3. | 22.5 
35 29 
36 | 22.5 
36.8 | 35 
36.8 | 25.3 
26.6. 
ee 25.6 
33.5 24 
40.0 | 25 
30.9 | 24.0 
31.4 | 24.6 
81.7). | 980 
81.7. (,. 94:3 
mp wee 23.2 
24.3 24 
35 26 
30 | 29.7 
32 Bn 
36.7 | 24.4 
33 24.1 
33.7 | 22.5 
35 | 23.6 
35.7 | 24.6 
38.3 | 28.2 
BBe | 2865 
35.8 | 21.1 
35 | 20.7 
38.6 | 29.2 
36.1 | 22.8 
35.4 | 93.4 
38.3 | 23.4 
35 | 22.9 
ao0 1) O18 
39.2 | 26.9 
40 | 22.5 
38.3 24 
39.5 | 26.4 
36.6 | 25 
40 | 26.2 
38.3 | 23.3 
35 | 26.8 
36 | 29.7 
tg Wh i O37 
40 | 23.3 
32.8 | 20.8 
30.5 | 18.8 
35 | 227 
39.6 | 21.8 
38.5 | 19.6 
49 | 92.5 
40 20 
40 25 
33.0 | 19.4 
40 20 
32 19.4 
30 20 
30 18.3 
31.2 | 24.3 
PN 30 
30 25 
35 25 
23.3 | 22.5 
32.6 | 16.5 
35 20 
35 30 
20:6 1) a8 








Uard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb 
oP WN Re | 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



















































































Eaes BUTTER s CHEESE S 
5 z a 6 F ee £ | 3 
oon aes cn A, 2 a s = 
oe S38 =) a = 5 S : qd s 
Loca.ity o5 ae ts 3 ‘= = 3 = = ‘3 5 
see (SDE | ce ae lee tl eee, Pecme eed Wels omit ee 
qaos | B62 7 Soe Po be he ~ S ty be 
Bas 322| ‘aa | #4) 82 | 82.] 3 Pod See! oe 
fa lo = Q la oO i) 5 Z, ea Ra 
cents. cents cents. cents cents cents. cents. cents cents cents cents. 
Dominion Average....| 50.7 46.6 13.4 40.6 42.0 46.8 29.8 35.4 32.0 7 19.7 
Nova Scotia ‘Average)....| 49.7 47.7 13.4 45.3 47.5 53.0 32.2 33.0 32.1 8.4 18.0 
l=Sydneys.ginth Meo sees 55 53 17 48 51 54.7 82.6 34.6 33.7 9.3 20.6 
2-New Glasgow........... 46.6 42.5 12 45 45 EXO tl Pann aa oo aL 31 8 20.5 
B=Ambherst Ha. oe, 3. cesar 44 45 12 ASE CER, tek 50 2 7Oi) Me Ste 32 8.7 166 
AoE alitaxsunc sensu stem 54.1 50 WEA, Ohek Per [ame eee 54.9 29 32.6 31.6 8 18 
BH TPUnO ss se sacle Gees 48.6 48 12 40 46.5 54.5 35 Soto 32 8 19.5 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 38.4 37 10-12 40.5 41.3 LLEVA Sih Oe 2 Bee ie 28.3 28.3 9.3 20 
New Brunswick (Average)| 47.5 47.7 13.0 41.8 45.3 49.2 33.9 33.2 | 31.8 $.0 19.8 
7—Monctonecd He see eens ASRS) Ube Sate 13-15 45 47.5 50 45 32 35 Sit 20 
Soba TOhn koko ae tases 53.6 48.7 14 46 49.2 52 28.2 35 oae0 8.7 21.6 
9—-Fredericton...........-- 50.8 46.6 14 43.5 48.3 49.8 oD 3246 80.4. 9.3 19 
10-Bathurstic. 6c). . ae. ee SONG? Ula aheeeee 10 82E5 36 45 Zila Od ere eek 28.3 9.3 18.6 
Quebec (Average)........ 49.7 46.1 12.2 39.8 41.0 43.0 28.6 34.0 29.4 7.1 20.0 
TT Quebec) ve awe as O2a0 46.3 12-14 OON 38.2 42.5 24.7 36.3 29.9 8.5 19.5 
12-Three Rivers............ 50.9 46.7 15 39.3 42 4g 28.2 36.6 20.0 fads 21.6 
13-Sherbrooke............. 52:3 43.7 Le Basin el eek: 40 45 27.6 38.3 30 8 19.6 
14=Soreles cP eRe eis ee ae ASM ele tabhs st LOE ie die: Mae ceed cee 41.2 30 27.5 21.0 6 19.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe.........:: 48.4 47.5 Oty. aBrar eeteceulis aks Aue 39.9 25 35 30 6 19 
16=StaJohn's ac. adeies oe 49 42.5 12 (AIS TR bh fee 45 Ob ae li eeec a8 28 1.3 18.5 
17-Thetford Mines......... 47.8 47.5 14 AO S| Revere od A sila nae 31 30 no ted 
18=Montreal,..4 GS: ence Wee 49.6 45.2 13 41.6 42.2 3.6 27.9 38.3 813 7 20.7 
LOSE UlS a bh seu dian ses ones 53.1 49.2 11 40 42.5 44.6 25.9 29 30 6.7 19 
Ontario (Average)........ 51.3 46.8 12.9 40.5 42.8 46.2 27.7 Sise 31.5 7.3 19.7 
20-- Ottawa tins). see hake dor L 48.2 11 40 PR Wiaes Mead 47.5 28 3080 30.5 as) 19.9 
21-Brockville. .....)....2.00+ AG Sal ae heen 9 38.8 40 46.6 26.3 515) 29.1 had 20 
QI=Kinestonk-. dseusias« serae 48.6 45 IAB Sah ail A a 45.5 45.5 26.8 S765) 29.3 6.7 18.6 
23—Belleville: . Se wees eel 46.3 40 OOS sake coat MMos Ses 44.5 28 31.8 31.6 5.9 20 
24-Peterborough........... is }OL ALES. oe. Ee oe ee 42 45.5 29 86.2 30 7.3 19.3 
Q5—Orilliaiy dn ieeoware Caer owe 43.6 43 al3.3 40 41.5 44.6 26 37.4 o2r0 oe 20 
ZO—LOrOnvO sk. sodhes oem ee 54.5 49.1 a14.3 38.3 43.4 47.3 26.3 SOLO 30.1 627 19.7 
27-Niagara Falls........... 59.9 52/5 LAT HAP NCAR! 0 cede 45 47.9 26 35.8 31.3 76883 19 
28-St. Catharines........... Song 53.6 AE AIS 28 atts vn tama 45.8 25.4 35.8 29.7 Heal 17.5 
29-Hamilton.; 3202s. 4h. 04 552.5 50 14 40 p 46.4 26.8 37.4 31.5 6.7 19.8 
30-Brant‘ord r 15021 49.5 1D} 0 Te ees a 43.6 44.7 PASS) 41.6 32.60 Gan 18.7 
ST Galton Roe ee ae 51 45 at200 43 43 44.7 212 36.6 Smal 7.3 20.4 
32-Guelphy bs Sea Sie eras 57.1 55 CAIDA See | eb 41 44.7 29.5 41 SZ. ee 20 
33-Kitchener............. 49.1 OG ee a! eae a a © 43.2 44.3 29.4 Bh), | OG (08 20 
34-Woodstock............. AGSOT Mis es chee 11 40 40 44.1 27.4 41.2 28.7 8 19.5 
SO AOELALLOPGe s seeine ee aie ee 50 46.5 12 FS teens 40 45 31.5 35.8 31 8 20.6 
S'6- Londons) 6. Wemaie abe Oe AQEL IG) ew here 11 38.5 43 45.7 25.8 44.3 30.6 7 19.9 
Si-ote Lhomass. IM. . 4c .te o! 48.5 45 a11.5 45 46.4 46.7 28.7 39.8 31.5 108 19.6 
36-Chatham) 2\dis sae Coes 45 40 16 43.5 45.6 46.2 26.8 38.2 82.3 8 20 
39-Windsor...........-.06: 49.8 45 L620 lee ae 46 49.7 29 41.6 ear 8 18.8 
40-Owen Sound............ 44.4 38 12 yi Fit.s eas 40.6 41.6 24.8 SORd Olle: 6.7 19.3 
Al-—Cohalta:beeset since ctr 59.8 48.3 1 By Mae Ia | Deel A ema 49.8 32.0 Sond 84.1 7.4 20 
42-Sault Ste. Marie......... 55.7 50.8 14 41.6 43 48.3 28.9 35 34.3 Ts} 20kS 
43-Port Arthur... .......0..- 58.4 50 14.3 40 40 50 27.5 Soleo 32.5 8.3 21 
44-Fort William............ 56.8 40 14.3 SUL OM eras Maes 49 30 35 33.4 8.3 pa | 
Manitoba (Average)...... 44.4 G1 E008) te RG es ee 37.2 42.8 30.9 36.3 34.3 oat 21.7 
45—-Winnipes ot wel. 0 «eerste 48.1 41.9 13 3D AYA TS 45 30.8 39.5 32.4 2186 
46—Brangon...... sca. oes 40.7 AOR EM rs Wsroee lls. ste eos 36.9 40.5 OL 33 36.2 ie 2187 
Saskatchewan (Average).| 41.5 40.0 15.1 35.0 36.5 44.3 35.0 34.2 34.4 8.2 19.8 
A= REGINA... ss )eeee sis hae Hoan ASE Salle for Reaver 15 35 36.9 44.1 35 8279 Bayar 8 Pdi \ 63 
48-Prince Albert........... 40 40 DARE | Eee te 35 45 35 35 35 8 18 
49-Saskatoon.............. AV 40 ile il ee eet 36.7 45.6 30 30 36.2 10 20 
BO Moose Jaw eicter cls ce oe SPH Sy tee ae 40 16 35 3/20 ADOT Ace ont alee Rae Bom 6.8 20 
Alberta (Average)........ 46.6 43.8 13.4 37.9 39.0 45.5 29.6 34.2 33.6 7.8 19.1 
51-Medicine Hat........... 42.1 wilh 15 Stno 40 47.1 25 35 30) Hak 19.2 
§9-Wamonton.secke s dele oe 45.5 44 a12.5 38.3 38.3 44.7 82.5 Bed A 31.6 8 19.5 
Re-Caleary on she ches bs ACL Al. BG ns ae ae 37.5 | 44.4 | 30.8 35 34.4 8 19.8 
B4—-Lethbridgess..22)./...1°.). 00. 3507 50 LAS Wel tky ee 40 45.8 OO) e Dee Bee 33.3 8 18 
British ColumbiaAverage) 60.8 51.6 15.7 41.9 42.5 51.1 32.9 34.9 34.9 9.5 19.4 
BRE Wermi@.n 5s Mae's victor s!ves 60 50 20 37.5 40 48.7 35. 8h tee he 38.7 10 18 
BG NGINGD. /.).2/fo os! ne ioe 58 50 EU (oleae era ad 40 50 37.5 PB OPS nec 10 17 
BT TAL MiT |, astuke sha aretats ere 59.1 50 Ome leases (eee 48.7 30 35. 35 9.3 16.5 
58-New Westminster 4 ae 56.7 47.5 11.1 5s REN (Oe BUR cash 50 28.6 3a10 34 8.9 17.5 
§9-Vancouver /. 00. ..0.0: 62.7 50.8 GAUL AS h QU A Spain 47.5 49.8 31.6 32.3 35.4 7.3 |\ 18.3 
GOLVictOLia. | oe sella arate ss Se 61.1 O270 al2.5 ADP Walk acawrey e 58.4 29.4 SYhS} 32.2 8.9 22:5 
6i-Nanaimo). 218. ...2.. 90. 64.1 55 LONDEN eto vale acca 55 40 35 33.7 8.9 25 
6 2-Prince Rupert........... 65 56.7 20 40 42.5 48.3 30 36.7 35 12.5 20 





a Price per single quart higher. - 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1921—(Continued) 































































































Four , is Rice CaNNED VEGETABLES 
. 3 Q = 
ac D> 6g Te a S =] a | 
“a = = ry ; a > 3 
o% | 94 a S a ES z=) ; ge a Ee hg 
So. oe a i) me ie} D ats (3) 
Pat ange ee 3 s s B = RS ey ees & 
ES Pie O° g 7 fy a 5 Fo oO a So x) 
we | $8, | Fg q rs if a - Se £é ip oe 
‘Ee | o8al| 3 5 i 8 4 a ‘ag as an E 
go |S FS 3 a Ey = B & a Ew 3 
cents. ( cents. cents cents cents cents. cents cents. cents cents cents. cents. cents 
6.1 8 6.1 6.9 10.1 9.3 11.7 10.9 9.5 12.4 18.8 18.8 17.8 
6.8 {| 6.5 6.4 6.4 9.3 11.1 12.5 11.8 11.5 16.1 20.4 19.7 19.3 
7.3 | ffne3 7.1 5.8 9.3 12 11.6 Weber Sct AN Ree eee, 15 Oe 20.8 20 1 
6.8 6.3 6.3 6.2 ee 11 11.3 13 10 14.4 20.1 19.6 19.6 2 
6.5 6 Oe 6 10 11 I RR Ee | eed oe oe 19 29 19.6 19 3 
6.5 6.3 6.7 8 9.8 10.7 131.5 iui i? Vad 19.7 18.6 18.7 4 
6.8 | 6.7 6 5.8 10 11 15 12 12.5 14.2 20.5 19.7 19 Ip 
6.3 | 6.1 6 6 8.3 9 15.6 10 14.3 14.5 19.44 dled@iGes Pb AST G 
6.4 6.2 6.4 7.0 10.4 11.3 12.3 12.5 11.9 15.4 20.1 19.2 19.0 
6.8 6.7 7 9 Ol reds a 'ei/4s TE Bn eee Peete teas ga oN A eaeneee Peas 2003 20 20 i 
6.2 5.6 6.8 6.1 Pah Git erate fais. d 1072) iba | his’ Ser era 9.6 15.6 19.8 19.1 18.3 8 
6.3 6.3 6.2 6.3 1a! Ie 11 15 14.2 15.5 20.2 19 18.6 9 
GS: eit wees. 5.7 6.5 8 TOO WIR See os Ss OER i ie eueeae te a 15 20 18.6 19 10 
6.4 6.0 6.9 8.3 9.7 8.3 11.2 9.9 9.1 13.7 17.1 19.0 16.8 
6.4 6.0 6.2 10 8.7 8.2 11.8 9.4 Sez 14.2 17.3 18.3 16.6 {11 
6.6 6.5 ath 10 10 8 10 10 16.1 17.8 21.2 Riaz 2 
BCC ae ats. ae 6.4 6.8 112 5 10 Seu 13.7 17.6 20.3 16.2 {13 
6.5 Oy 8 10 11 Quelle Webs Rete esc Rul Sala od tye ore tad 17.3 20 Vibe 4 
6.3 5.7 Claus AVE aba iran | ee» od ee 8.1 9.8 10 13.6 iA) 20.4 7. SNS 
GM alee: oo 9 9 10 10 15a Wanton 11 10) 16.5 16.5 |16 
6.8 6.3 6 6 8 8 9 Lon Gi £2 20.2 18 17 
6.4 6.1 6.5 8.1 9.9 10.1 9.4 95 12.4 17.4 18 15.9 {18 
6.6 6.5 6.7 Glo nah” A leita apes e's Tbs 8.2 12.9 16.4 16.1.1 Tokio 
6.0 5.6 5.8 6.6 10.4 9.3 11.5 9.6 12.9 17.4 17.4 16.3 
6.8 6.5 6.7 rial 9.9 ho 1123 9.7 11.2 Pat 16.8 16.1 |20 
5.9 Al 5.5 5.7 9.3 OE Haat SO TOG ie hedge ale Ne oe. 11 17.4 17.1 Ph Se2 
6.3 6 5.1 Ded 10.5 8.5 10 9 TG Tom 15.7 TAKG 22 
6.5 6.3 5 5.3 9.7 9.3 10 126 11.4 16 17 15.4 123 
RD 5:8 oul oO. 1 10 mf Rs Pu ae 0 Se Ae te 9.5 11.8 17 15.8 15.7 |24 
6.3 jee, il 5 11.6 8.7 14. 8 11.5 17.4 17.6 162She leo 
5.8 Bae 5.6 6.4 9.7 7.9 10.2 8.8 11.1 17 16.9 15.6 |26 
6.5 5.6 5.9 8 QMS Aa aie Sites, a 103 GES. cdes ee 12.1 19.4 18.9 18 27 
6.5 ao 5.8 Gao 10.9 10 13 ise 12.5 18.4 17.8 16.38 |28 
Se. DED 5.4 6.9 8.9 7/5! Oa es pees eee 11 8) 11.6 LEAP ayaa 16.4 |29 
6.3 One 6.3 6.3 ie 7 10 10.7 10 1h) 170 Wie 16.2 |30 
5.6 5.5 6.1 6.8 9.6 10 10.1 9.3 11.8 18.6 18.2 Lasoo 
5). 6 5.2 6.6 8.2 10.1 10.2 12.5 deo 1147 15.3 15.3 15 32 
5 5 5.6 8 9.8 Rb Tat || Kaeo oh aed oe 1182 45 11 Wied Zhe LOA ass 
5.2 5 5.4 (atl 10.7 Sr3 12.5 9.1 11.8 14 16.4 14.3 |34 
5.4 5.4 6.2 7.4 9.6 TROON Me Se See 11.8 10 13.5 Wed. 18 LES eo 
6.1 6.0 Obit 6.6 11.8 9.7 11.1 9 11.3 Gia 16.7 Le 6 yee 
6 320 5.3 5.1 10.5 10.2 13 10.7 10.4 17.8 LF 37h 16: 2 1S? 
5.8 5.6 5.5 5.8 9 10 11.3 3 ley WZ atl Ve 15.9 |38 
5:9 5.5 5.6 8 11.8 8.5 10.6 11 1552 18.1 17.6 16.8 |39 
6.1 4.8 5.5 6 8.3 6 14.6 12-5 11.9 15.8 15.5 15 40 
Guo) il she. are 7.8 7.4 11.7 bes loc TineGhids cstv cell Stecsrspeyenere 15.5 19.3 20k 19 41 
6.2 6.2 6.9 Tat 11.6 9 11.4 9.5 16348) 18.1 Lica 16.5 |42 
6.7 Dae 5.9 6.3 uty Co | 8.3 UB ie 14.1 19.5 19.5 19259 43 
Gul. Al ae ee Beal 5.6 10.4 eet 11.6 11 12 18.5 18.5 17.2 |44 
Bub Wl eee 4. 5.7 6.4 10.0 $5) ey 3.4 DUR. od. 8.6 ie? 20.4 19.8 18.9 
BO ea cetera dee 5.4 9.8 i 10.4 8.7 11.2 20.1 19.2 18.6 |45 
Ged exes ae 6 to 10.1 Ue Bile ge Cas): hal fa ee Reale 8.4 staal 20-0 20¢5 19.1 |46 
6.2 5.8 5.7 6.5 TOS ie ae ee ; 11.1 8.9 12.2 21.6 20.5 19.9 
5.9 5.9 5.8 6.4 LO Lae | es ae A ees 11.2 10.2 9 10.5 20.9 19.1 ‘18.4 147 
6.3 5.8 5.6 6 A Oe Se ee Es Ss 12.5 8.8 ple 25.0 Paley 20.8 |48 
BT. Ieee occte 5.8 6.4 g KO} ye tts Clete Eller i is ois ec 11.8 8.8 12.5 22.2 21 20.4 |49 
6.7 5.8 5.5 7 12.2 9 8 10 9 13.2 20 20 20 50 
5.7 5.3 5.7 5.9 86 stlee. ote 10.6 10.6 8.7 10.7 21.4 20.4 19.4 
5.6 5.2 5.8 6.1 12 1077 res ters 115 10 tre Die 22 Whe pod 
5.8 5.4 5ud 5 po Tea eal (aes 9.1 10.4 8.1 10.7 21 i3. 19.5 19.9 152 
De Loe Nl ele dees te 5.9 6.4 Qe Tharcks ces alae Wee eee vacny atone 10.3 8.7 11 22.0 21.2 20.3153 
HG! 4 cinaeas teen Ono: 6 tier a a ee: 110) 10 8 10 20.5 19.5 18.7 |54 
6.0 5.9 6.2 7.8 10.0 9.0 9.0 9.7 6.9 9.9 20.1 20.1 20.1 
BES uly ees. (od) 8.5 TOE ed iiss cee a cteke, acnstoe a store 1250 8 10 20 20 20 55 
DES A Ue, Beas. 6 8 fC ||P eS AIRS cans oo 1 eine | Seta, Sorat 15 20 20 20 56 
Be ON a ce eerees 5 525 CONG Lille | LU cv Ts PSI co oe Ih Re WS 34 Poe cere 10 20 20 20 57 
6.3 6.0 5.8 7 @ 9.6 ee Gee 3 ees Sa 8.5 6 8 20 20.5 20 58 
5.9 one 5.9 9.6 9.8 9 8 8.9 7.6 9.2 20.3 19.7 19.5 |59 
6 6 6.7 7.9 10.3 10 10 8.3 6.1 8.3 20.6 20.4 2 60 
Ga0', Wl sats tae 6.3 9 TOR2 Al iarce coer ete sen oa I een ere 9.1 20 20 2. Dsl G1 
foto ae hee 6.2 6.8 9 ae «Wh dete ipe stey ake Olean ose 9.7 20 20 20 62 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
aS ME RSS ees 
5} 2 Porators APPLES 8a 
~ N 
Fi 3 a : ao 
& 5 a 3 6 O26 ; 
82 iS 5 B= & 8b s ay go = 
are ° e 9 3 a +8 32 38 ® 
Locatity Ba 3 re cS Si BE ge "5 $3 é 
oS age |. pee) a a ae ee ef | 2 
gee Qn, Ro a, sik Sh 6.2 oe om ea 
Aaa o°8 = O os ao > aS ao 
SE ‘Ss ied & 2 o Oo 2, Sra a a) 
Br Wee ERS oe ee Ie Pelee. jealoae 
cents cents cents. eents cents cents cents. cents cents cents 
Dominion Average... ........ 8. 6. 1.931 38.3 37. 29.9 21.6 18.2 30.7 25.9 
Nova Scotia (Average) ........... 9.0 6.3 1.972 | 37.6 33.1 26.8 18.6 17.3 30.7 30.5 
deByaneyi eS. e eee cl aie 9.9 6.3 26.4 61.2 83 29 19.1 20.3 32.1 308 
2-New Glasgow .........ccccccccce 8.7 6.2 1.71 84.5 26.6 2D my ieee on. 16.3 31.9 2g. 
3-Amherst acaheta Wile Guta lalessteterete ves ate etre 8.6 5.9 1.80 30 40 35 ies 15 28.3 35 4 
d Halihaxi..g. MiOse we bucket, ale. 9.2 6.4 1.98 38.1 39r2 22.5 19.6 15.5 30.6 30] 
at bytes Ne at Up i, eae coh Bie 8.5 6.6 Lis 34.2 26.6 22.5 18 19.2 204) t): eae 
6-P.E.I—Charlottetown........... (28 | 6.8 1.30 25 27.5 25 22.0 19.4 26.8 25 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.7 7.2 1.690 | 36.6 50.5 39.7 19.5 17.9 28.6 28.3 
7 Moncton 0. | Oe be ae Oe ete 10.2 132 1. F 16 30.3 30 
S736, Jolin. 5. CEC. be a eee 107 7 oe 20 26.5 25 
9-Fredericton: 02... 645 0 bot 8.1 Cal ib 18 29.2 30 
10> Bathurst. Reon be nes 8.7 7.3 THOS Fa et OOS hc] Nees || eee Waa) 28.5 28 
Quebec (Average). ..........0008- 9.1 6.6 1. 19.7 30.0 27.6 
11 Quebec. . 3. 5.86. ae ee nal 112 (py 1. 20.1 30.4 27.5 
12-Three Rivers...... shawl cuties’ 9.1 8.3 1 9 30 
1d¢-Sherbrooke. $18 sho eecdel 8.6 7.3 if 26.7 
hd Sorel is os Oa eae ean 8.7 7.3 Lebes 6) VEO.) O20 el eee ee! 30 
i5-St: Hyacinthe Wh; .). hte. ace 7.9 4.7 LOO. TA Vee eee OOo ell &. ee 
16-ot. John's: 0 J twee oe, 7.5 6 i. 
17-Thetford Mines.............ceee- 8 Mead PRE Ls ACCU al Emcee aed ([epet oad 
18-Montreal:. 0. cb. bok Se 9.2 Did 1. 
19-Hully 255), behest eee, oe 11.4 5.9 Le 
Ontario(Average). ..........0.0055 8.9 7.1 : 
20 Ottawa, 25). Oho TORN comes | 9.4 6.8 if 
21-Brookvilleé:., i. )e0 JARs. Oe 9.6 7 oe 
22-Kingston 8.3 7.4 : i 
23-Belleville 10.3 7.6 qh 244 
24-Peterborough 9.5 6.8 2. ‘ 
OTOP Gels a eke eee Uhevh 5.9 1309 PLO. £4 FIRS. OO Tbe 
eur lroronte:..': 2.00... tobi ok ee 8.9 6 2. 
27—Niagara Wallet a tl. ee 10.1 8.4 2560 P52 60.07 dP SOvcnt, (OaeT te Weak. 
28-St. Catharines...............05. 10 6.2 240) OV 45 0) OTST Reeth ty eee 
20eHamiltone fvisc. ct oma tek 9 7.4 2e 
a0eBrantiords o,f 0.06) Welt: obo 6.7 5.5 2; 
SLE Galt etd ae AE 8.4 6.7 Dy. 
SP-CUOIDDS, sss i be bee els AL EE 8.8 6.8 2 Bt Be Soe o tt Spe meee 
$8=Kitchener: .6.55....6ce00k es hee CE 7.4 SOO) EQ) ROPES 0 ee a aes 
o4- Woodstock! /08. 8.5 AEA. Sc 8.2 8.1 2:4 1.46.2) | 21°60 1 20h ie Fe 
sosbrasiond |, ..0iMe niet... 10.3 9.3 2.62/41 56.6.0 USL deat oy yee 
s6-Londony)., Gee le A ee a 8.7 7.9 2.05 20.6 1 Vora: oh ogi To ge 
Siapb.Pnomas. Abst Mh ee 8.4 6.3 2-007 7 OO) | e21kS: ot MLOia an _k, Bupee 
Soo natham:)... 8 Acie. eee The 525 ae 
SOs WINGSOr,:... Saas daniel ee see 9.6 fei Dt 
40-Owen Sound. ..........0..0006 8 6.8 ee O8r | UAL) aah a eee) ee 
Al aCobalt 2) FD oo ea 10 8.6 ly 
42-Sault Ste. Marie................. 9.1 8.2 Le 
43—Port Arthur it)... Ae Ae 9.5 6.9 i 
44—Vort: Williams .@5.. i008 eno. ee 9.1 6.9 1% 
Manitoba (Average)............ 9.3 6.2.4. 1.065) SO: 7712 al Boe” 
BS Winnipeg ego 08 <tc ee, 9.4 AS AAD OO EBD D Oh ae meee ee 
RG-Brandont tsi... wots. oes 9.1 S07 edsae: | ROL VT bee a) 
Saskatchewan (A verage).......... S608 B16 FEN 1702 )7.22.8 5900. a ees 
47—Reomay. 0 Set Ae ae 7.6 
48-Prince Alberts.) x0). dees eek Oe Mee Me he CO) AGS es ped oe | Oia 
A9—Saskatoon s/c os vee ctesaec ee. OPO SR Gn. a 2006 1 BE aay, Ne mae ie eer ty 
50-Moose Jaw. .......c.cccceccceee Sree Sh eine oer? Oram pt: ener Lae Barry 
Alberta (Average)..........000000. Se Oe VABA B86 ee 
51—Medicine Hat. .............00.. Be Fs Jokes Ur aula he 0 UE) Cae RR i cae OD aa ase eM 
OZ=-UAMONtON Me ee ee SOF ie car Mid aR as nd. B eeeed 
DOP ORBALYI socks dibs cs k's BARR, , OTS aD MMe ey ds iM eke ed or mee 
b4-Lethibridger.4.8h. 625 oe CEN cee RS OSL EO" L454 sade al: Soe, 


British Columbia (Average). ... 
HO-HNEIMiesss, seine ac Heche Pee 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1421 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1921—(Continued) 
JAM Cannep Fruits A 3 3 SUGAR TEA 
o es i i > 
é < Ay f=] i) ive) Po —| ka r=] be a - 
Po o 3 q 2. 8 Se = Cay on 2 
Bd Ba} = 3 . oe ey = | ah | 3 qs | a™ ga a. 
al Pos, (uber a S “ae : os Slo Bech Bey ie: fe | ae 
Fn Ses ee 24 |.33 | se | 32 | as | 38) ee 
tga Ss eg t's Ea as ce Vee GW Bey ell (Bee, lt eng 
be | es|2a| a! 2 | fe | es | fe | ees) 2 | 2 | des] 2 | £2 
& 3 3) rs) =} 3 Ss oo b= my ed 3.2 Rey Do Bee 
Seer ee eee Re ee) ee eel a le eee 
$ $ cents. cents. cents. $ cents. cents. } cents, cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
1.097} 1.084 37.5 36.3 28.5 1.003 59.3 1.391 10.3 9.8 53.1 55.9 61.4 §9.2 
1.192) 1.152 36.9 37.2 29.4 1.024 AU Are ae 10.3 9.7 46.2 55.1 52:15) vibkGeenine 
1.10 1.09 Sill oe Ry/Bas 28.3 BPS Mie || SH ls he AeA ae 10.9 10.3 47.6 56.1 45 55 1 
1.32 125 88.1 35 Pye tn AKG) TD! enh Sete Hse c 10.3 9.9 . 46.8 Ba) a MAY epee cute rete ee 2 
1.25 125 34.2 38.5 5 83,1// BOO esos cs ae 25 10 + 9.3 43.3 Ge Blame mares ere clbedne, < 3 
1.11 1.05 36 34 29.5 Ns ge pa tay Ppa Keb Aaa car 9.8 9.1 46.2 54.2 CON Ulaetestes 4 
1.18 112 38.7 41.2 2025 1.05 Goin a 10.5 9.8 47 BOE ot adtecs coerulea ae Reber 5 
1.35 1.35 36 39 25 1.00 75 1.00 10. 9.1 42 SOre See | eee 6 
1.108} 1.070 98.0 66/6 those 10.3. 9.6 51.8 54.8 64.4 eS 
1.20 aly. 1.10 GO ree ee 10.1 9.6 50 54 BO to! | eee: if 
a) 1. .88 OO Teese sates 10.4 9.5 51.1 55 68.3 55 8 
1.138 NE .96 Eyer tet Adina air 10.1 9.6 5325 55 70), gives epee 9 
1.00 TACOR Postion | 43c5r I S26) So... ae Sia les Gece 10.6 9.7 52.5 ODE le Re Bact «| eters 10 
TISL: - 1: 1.090 57.1 1.268 9.9 9.3 55.4 56.5 57.6 57.2 
1.13 1 1.11 50.6 1.50 9.9 9 54.8 57.9 57 59.9 11 
1.18 1; 1.10 53.6 1.00 10.1 9.5 58.9 bona 61 55 12 
1.19 Ee 1.00 55.8 153% 9.8 9.3 56.7 56.2 58.3 56 13 
1.25 ibs 112 GO UR Ee vate 10.3 9.5 50 62.5 50 60 14 
1.12 I 1.40 GO Ginn Pate se ee 10.1 9.5 64 58 60 58.6 15 
1.25 ale 1.00 70 1.25 10 9.5 55 50 55 50. 16 
al ily THOS AML Oe Ra oOun ih aioacONn Weds cle SLO Raker ER Caen (A 10 9.4 Doma 60 62.5 66.2 17 
1.14 1. .99 53.6 Ua 9.4 9 56.2 55 61.7 55.7 18 
1.02 1.00 1.00 49.7 1.32 9.9 9.1 49.4 53.9 52.8 Dou 19 
1.057; 1.052 1.000 55.1 1.141 10.0 9.7 53.2 54.7 57.8 54.9 
1.03 di .971 55.6 1.19 9.7 9.1 50.3 55 58.1 56.9 20 
1.20 ii .975 55 1.12 10.5 10.2 50.6 54.3 O20 54.3 21 
1.01 Ti .941 50 1.14 10 9.5 42.1 54.6 Dono Bitsy! 22 
.937 F 1.08 55 1.35 10. 9.7 51.6 55.3 ao 56.1 23 
een is 1.07 53.5 1.02 10 9.5 48.3 55.5 50.8 55.4 24 
1.00 1 .966 58.3 1.00 10 10. 56 55 CHORD 55 25 
.926 : 873 49.5 1.03 9.6 9.2 50.2 55.3 56.3 56.9 26 
1.16 te 1.01 55 aes 10 9.7 57.8 54.4 65.7 55.4 27 
1.01 1 .888 50.4 1.25 9.6 9.4 55.5 Doe 61.4 Spel 28 
1.03 ily .931 53.9 1.04 9.6 9.2 56.4 54.8 Dino 56.1 29 
1.00 F .907 50.8 .971 9.9 9.5 55 54.5 61.2 55.1 30 
1.00 aL) .93 51.3 1.09 10.6 10 51.8 30-0 59.1 sH5) 31 
.983} 1. 1.04 eye) 1.00 10 9.7 52.8 ah 54 55 32 
.99 ; A si 56.6 Ab 225) LOM 10 54 Bye) 53.3 DOn2 33 
1.01 ile 1.05 52.5 1.00 10 9.8 S200 Done 55 55.2 34 
1.23 ity Lao 58.3 1.00 10 9.8 53.9 55.8 56.6 56 35 
1.05 il .986 54.8 1.05 9.8 9.7 55.5 55.3 58.5 56 36 
1.10 al. .925 51.6 al aes VOR 10.1 56.1 55.8 66.1 55.8 BY 
Tal ue Lez 55.6 1.18 10.3 9.9 53.3 50.4 55 Dona 38 
1.22 ls 1.06 70 1.25 10.1 9.5 55.5 54.2 61 Dato: 39 
1.01 A 1.00 50.7 925 10 9.7 56 52.8 58 Sine 40 
1.16 il, 1305 64.1 1.40 10.1 10 56.6 55 70 Oueo 41 
1.06 AL 203 56.8 let 10.4 10.1 50.6 55 Sou o2a1 42 
1.08 aby 1.00 57.9 1.21 10.2 10.2 52.5 57.5 6270 50 43 
1.02 12 .971 56.4 Lal 9.8 9.5 55 52.8 59.3 ol 2 44 
1.045 ie 92.9 53.9 1.435 10.8 10.6 53.2 58.5 67.0 68.5 
1.02 Me 883 by WAS) 1.41 10.9 10.6 51.4 57 69 67 45 
1.07 13 .975 56.2 1.46 10.7 10.6 Oo 60 65 70 46 
1.055 f. 1.004 69.0 1.930 11.4 10.6 59.0 57.8 70.8 64.1 
1.01 : .96 67.4 1.85 10.4 9.9 57.5 bene 65 58.7 47 
1.08 i 1.00 66.7 2.3 12 11 65 60 80 70 48 
1.08 1.08 . 986 67 1.45 11.5 ited! Hono itelpolp ern teat 67.5 49 
1.05 1.05 1.07 75 2.10 11.8 10.5 60 60 67.5 60 50 
1.045 1.083 95.7 61.3 1.830 TMs? 10.9 55.5 58.0 70.5 §9.5 
.991 : . 962 64 1.79 il ee 10.7 51.3 bY Qaré 65 66 51 
1.06 1.04 .936 61.6 1.62 11.4 10.6 50.8 57.2 66.2 65.8 52 
1.09 1.26 .967 62.1 1.91 11.5 10.4 60 59 78.3 TESA 53 
1.04 1.04 . 962 5020 2.00 12.6 11.9 60 59.2 12.0 12.5 54 
1.110 1.083 $6.7 67.8 1.890 ~10.6 9.9 52.3 57.2 68.4 66.9 
u Laas kf 13 1.05 62.5 1.82 1226 11 50 60 SOs (5 career: 55 
1.25 Le 1.20 80 2.20 11.3 11 57.5 65 A 75 80 56 
1.07 12 .925 70 2.00 10.8 10.2 47.5 56.2 65 65 57 
1.07 Ls .925 66.2 1.95 10.3 9.8 54 60 71.2 70 58 
1.03 1g .903 56.1 1.79 9.4 8.7 49.7 53.8 66.2 68.3 59 
1.03 12 .834 69 1.97 10 9.7 48.7 53 67.5 60 ‘60 
1.18 tt .937 CREE), 9 Wis Attoeae Eee 10.2 9.8 61.2 58.3 (Page. 70 61 
1.08 ale .95 65 | 1.50 10 9 50 51.2 50 55 62 
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bya IS acl ; 2 4 
CorFFEE 8 ba i = = 3 
= * ee) pd a o £ 2, o ae 
g 2 a - a a ie) - = me 
2 ir ae s 2 a= FI > ee 
Ss 28 Aa: Os 2 co a 3 HS 
= Cae Dic B45 a a, a S| 
LocaLity =| Be 5 a ak Sue =o $ 5 Sy 
aes on 4,2 « ® - as Oe Gi Sy 
eh eee a S =) aa a 5 5 ¥ ae 
aw 290 Oy he be 5 Ss co} 
pe) dat ieee Page e SRee Cee lies : oe 
S) a oes = D a oO a RD . 
cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. $ cents. cents. 
Dominion Average....... 53.8 52.0 31.3 15.3 3.6 48.8 833 13.1 8.4 
Nova Scotia (Avzerage)...... 56.7 57.1 31.6 12.8 4.1 51.1 .606 13.9 9.3 
1 =Sy. neyo poe tee es OIE yi 3728 Wee at = 30.9 15.3 awh 50.8 68 14.9 10.1 
2-New Glasgow............. 59.1 56.2 33 12.6 4 46.3 '580 14.6 9.2 
SB SAmherst ie nek hey ee CS I es ‘wh Sela) HONG tariliebs bkere ates BO Sie |e ie. 3 13.6 8.6 
4 Halivaxnc sce. net oe ne 48.7 55 28.3 130% 4.6 54.5 65 13.2 9.2 
pT ruromera aitne.c keen ee eee 57.15 60 32.4 11.8 44 56 13.4 9.2 
6-P.E.I.—Charlottetown.../ 57.5 58.2 28.3 16 3 51.2 575 14.1 8.4 
New Brunswick(Average)..| 62.0 55.2 31.3 12.4 4.9 43.9 550 13.2 8.6 
v= Moncton... tee. sb eee | 65 60 35 11.4 4 55° 566 14.6 9.3; 
eel Dove ca 5 0 AS oe OSEObeel strcmp temescey 30 12.3 32 42.4 541 Gey 9 
9-Fredericton. ............:- | 58.3 50.4 30 12.4 4.6 38.3 541 13 Sia 
10-Bathurst ye ac. cen ae ates ORUQUR CR eles. ae 30 tooo 4 40 55 11.6 7.3 
Quebec (Average).........- 55.0 56.3 30.1 14.3 3 47.7 861 12.9 8.6 
Ii —Quebets. 522 bib. «beatae 54.2 Apia 29.6 17.6 3.8 45.2 88 11.3 9 
12-Three Rivers.............. 56.2 SL 30 14.4 4.7 53 1.00 12/8 9 
13-Sherbrooke............--- | 55 53:3 31 13 BG 47.5 833 13.4 SPD 
T4-Sorel) Bode! We oh kei ae | 54.2 60 30 13.3 4.5 53.3 1.080 13.3 9.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe.,........... D280) Ab epost 32 12.4 4.2 44.5 .617 2 4 Westy 
16-StJabnisititees .. hi. ..eee s Coon “60 25 16 2 70 15 9.5 
17-Thet‘ord Mines...........- 60 67.5 88.7 14.2 3.8 52.5 J 887 12.7 7.9 
t8—>Montrealit. treme pe eee 54.3 52.8 30.4 15.5 Beil 0 865 1253 8.3 
19— Full Bee) i ee. oe oe bax 50 29.4 2 4.1 43.1 .89 12.8 8.4 
Ontario (Average).......... 54.0 52.8 30.2 13.1 3.0 46.8 802 11.97 8.8 
20-Ottawas. 42h tte actos ees 51.7 51.4 30.3 12 a2 50.1 AG 12.2 8 
21—Brockyille! | Rsk. adn 51.6 60 30 1246 33 46.6 . 666 fh pat 8.6 
22-Kaneston... 6s, .c 6 eye peat 48 30 13.2 2.9 45.7 758 12.2 8 6 
23-Belleville.............0-- 52.5 mit 81.2 12.9 3 43.3 737 11.4 8 
24—Peterborough............- | 52.8 48.3 30 12.6 2G 42.1 80 Pal 8.4 
2O-Orilliah:. sheen wise bea ie | 5527 60 29.8 iB 7 2.6 43.5 69 12.9 8.9 
26 LOOM Owe Acti dee eee 54.8 O2AT 29 12 2.9 43.4 . 686 10.9 8.1 
27—Niagara Falls. ..........!). 60.7 56.6 31.4 13.8 Bey 50.8 AW, ie 8.9 
28-St. Catharines............. 56.5 55.9 31.5 12.9 3.4 50.6 785 125 9.1 
29-tamiltones \ tenis ace ake Sl aes 54.5 29.4 11.8 2.9 44.7 .716 11.2 8.5 
30-Brantiord.(.. ekieek cee 53 ye 29.7 12.2 2.6 48.7 85 1S} 9.5 
Si Caltiin i. 6 ode este noe el. | 53.5 56.6 30.4 iAH is 3 | 50.2 75 2m 8.6 
O2-Gueloh ns. even ecbia dees 58.5 58 27.5 UBS fh 2.2 40 85 11%} 9 
So-Kitchener...:........-- Z|) agal 82.5 82 1233 Oe iy La 79 12 9.1 
34-Woodstock............0-- 55 HOD 28.7 11.8 5} 45.5 737 12.3 SE 
SOmOUAt Ord .&, Mites cle oe ties 51.6 53 28.3 13 3.1 51.6 741 121 9 
36-London..... Mr TNe ste 5 Grandin Hone 56.1 29.2 1335 8.1 48 70 G13} Sor 
BY Obl AOMAS. pee «toe pen | 58.3 54 sal Nee) Wtf 49.1 .80 11.6 8.7 
38-Chatham, see. cb aes 48.8 47 29 13.1 3.5 41.6 NiO 1B) Sas 
59 -WANGSOR Gee. eee 55.3 Bo eZ 32 13.9 3.9 48.8, 85 1201 Qs 
40-Owen Sound.............. | 55 58.3 30 11.9 2.6 37.1 65 10.8 9.1 
Bt Cobal pceaen ye ni.cse ce eee 60 ayes) 33 15 3 46.6 1.08 15 9.8 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 52.7 47 31.2 15 202 45.6 85 12-7 9.2 
43-Port Arthuriances « ne oie aioe 59.1 26.6 16.2 4 Hoe 1.00 10 8.6 
44-Fort William.............. | 57.5 46.6 34.2 1287, Bro 50.8 1.30 11.9 9.2 
Manitoba (Average)........ | 62.1 47.1 34.1 12.6 3.7 43.1 827 14.5 83 
45-Wanniperg wow oe. Wel rose 49.1 33.2 7, 3.9 43 .6 803 13.9 8 
46—Brandon oes cutee ocr tele | o1.2 45 35 1S30 ayes) 42.5 85 15 8.5 
Saskatchewan (Average)...| 50.3 49.6 35.2 22.2 4.5 53.2 1.128 15.1 8.9 
47Resimnan. ats. O0), ) ee ee dd 50.8 3d oe 43 45.6 . 933 Raya 8 
48-Prince Alberti vss. tee 3 45 50 Sy) 20 45 a40 Ines 15 ES 
49-Saskatoon..........022:- 48 47.5 oOLS 25.8 4.3 ae «Full 2 A: Meee 16.7 9.6 
50-Moose Jaw............--- 538.3 50 35 20 5 60 1920 BEG 10 
Alberta (Average)....... .. 50.5 47.2 33.1 16.7 4.4: 50.3 938 14.8 8.0 
51-Medicine Hat............. 46 46 33 18.6 ACT |. 48.3 1.10 15.6 8.4 
52—Edmonton.. .!......). 0.05% 49.9 43.7 82.9 14.4 3.8 45.1 85 14.2 7,6 
O38 Calgany ote aun cL. en 05 55.8 34 15} i! 49.3 .85 14.5 Chai 
54-Lethbridge..............-. Neola 43 3 32.5 18.3 4 58.3 95 15 hes? 
British Columbia(Average)| 49.7 46.4 32.5 22.6 82 4:3 55.8 1.023 14.9 6.5 
BO-Hemie: favo te tain eee 5205 50 25 hg 5} fee 60 1.10 15 D 
S6=Nelson. cae eee eh 55 55 40 2a MI She eee sf 60 1.30 20 7 
Sie rallys pse acne, 42.7 39° 30 g30 5 50 90 115) 6.7 
58-New Westminster......... 50 ARS 35 21, Shes 54 1.07 LS tah ono 
69-Vancouver,..5(.0..0.8. 02. 49 46.8 31.6 19.6 4.4 54 894 LST 6.6 
GOSVictoriat. tect cide 48 47 31 24 4.5 53:3 92 tsar 6.7 
Gl-Nanaimo..2 ee ene, 5d 48.7 ool 20.7 4.6. 55 1.00 1D ORs) vf 
62-Prince Rupert............. 45 3145 38h) PA, 4.3 60 1.00 11) 52 7h 
a Including delivery. b Calculated price per cord ‘rom price quoted. ¢ Natural gas used extensively. dLignite. /Jackpine, . 


poplar, ete. g In bottles. 
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‘AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1921—(Concluded). 
Coat Woop A = Rent 
2 : 5 rage ae es 3 gene 
o A li (Sea ere Pe eh gee. see. 
E : bs > = me sic be ce Aged |Agsug 
é 2 3 ot 5 © - 2 2 a. 3798S Isao °F 
P : Bu Were g sa | ee | S| ge | BESS |SEEEE 
= Sa oa. AT See ihe Peet ws oe oO oOo —BS 
Bé “i le eS None A laced CHOSE a NM IR i mame ee 
y Pee pS oO a= © Oars Sn OAS Perey, Ss 3 ; Sie Wii ‘Ao, 
a Ba = Anema: f B 3 Spah ss z B 
$ Ss $ $ $ $ $ cents. | cents. g $ 
17.620 11.758 13.373 15.443 9 771 11.931 10.414 | 31.9) 14.8 27.540 19.325 
18 090 @ 825 10.700 11.900 7.500 7.908 9.310 | 31.5 | 15.6 23.680 16.669 
oe ehh oe a8.00 6 00 7.00 5.00 BOG Wk RE dO S885 a8. 15 6.99-20.00| 10.00-14.00) 1 
oa hea Ws a8.00 b12.00 612.00 48.00 58.00 bit. 43. 31-32) 6 25 25.00 18.00 2 
19.00 8. 50 9.00 | 9.00-10.00 7.50 7.50 6.00-7.00 | 28-3 15 12.00--20.00| 7.00-12.00| 3 
17.00 |11.00-12.25| 17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 19.00 30 15 49.00 25 .00-35.00] 4 
Mh ORY 13.00 9.00 12.00 5.00 GOO Hea. se. hak 88 15 18.00-20.00| 12.06-15.00] 5 
16.50 © |12.50-13.50} 12.00 14.00 9.50 11.50 49.00 32 15 16.09-20.00| 12.00-14.00| 6 
18.250 12.844 13.590 15.500 8.500 10.250 6.940 | 33.1| 15.0 25.000 18.900 
18.50 |11.25-13.50/ 10.00 12.00 8.00 OF OO epics. nes. 34 15 25.00-45.00| 18.00-24.00| 7 
16.50 |12.00-16.00| 16.00 18.00 8.00 19.00 b8 42 30-35| 15 20.00 18.00 8 
18.00 12.00 16.00 18.00 10.00 12.09 06.40 30-32} 15 25.00 18.00 9 
20.00 13.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 35 15 20.00 15.00 |10 
18.811 11.000 14.524 16.315 9.972 11.541 12.050 | 28.8 | 15.9 21.500 14.313 
16.75 10.00 616.00 616.00 613.33 613.33 12.75 30 15 92.0027 00 ieee 11 
15.75 11.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12H0OdH geese 30-35} 15 20.09-25.00| 12.00-15.00|12 
17.00 12.00 13.00 PROC Maes aN scite's clansta Bolas eae tle ou 30 15 25.00 22.00 {18 
16.00 12.00 614.67 616.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 35 15 14.00 7.00 14 
TRpOU Ne. Rooke Tees nee Bi Sos th. eet BISCO eee A Dy Se ae LS 9900 10.00 {15 
15.50 10.00 15.00 18.00 10.00 b11.00 bis. 00. 0}. 22-28| 2 ra, . | 18.00-25.00| 12.00-18.00|16 
CoS 0 ML interne el aoe osee FOU awe eae te 10, SOG Wie 28 15 18.00 12.00-15.00|17 
17.00 11.00 1500-19 00/17 .00-20.00|10.00-12.00/12.00-13.00) 615.00 | 25-35) = 15 20.00-35.00| 14.00-20.00|18 
12) QO MUNIs.L deel ae Oe 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 93-25| 15 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18.00|19 
16.650 12.034 13.961 16.285 10.933 13.427 11.812 | 27.4 | 14.6 29.160 20.100 
CF Ge cl eae eka 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50. | 30-35) 15 | 27.00-35.00) 20.00-26.00)20 
HEE A ee eek eed: 420, SOS Ne eee b18.461 16.00 93-25} 13-15 20.00 14.00 {21 
16.50 10.00 14.90 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 | 23-25) 14 20.00-30.00| 18.00-23.00|22 
16.50 11.90 12.75 13.75 10.00 11.00 C00, OQ 2b1te.< ot, 25 .00-30.00| 20.09-25.00|28 
16.50 11.00 12.00 13.50 7.50 9.00 6.00 | 28-30112.5-15 | 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00|24 
16.50 11.00 10.00 12.50 8.00 10.50 b7.724 25 15 15 .00-20.00! 13.00-15.00|25 
a et ee 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 | 30-35} 15 49.00 25.00 |26 
15.50 10.00 ¢ c c c c 28 15 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00|27 
ys a Cie a ak 16.00 c18.00 c15.00 016.00 cb20.00 25 15. | 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00/28 
15.75 11.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 Crea. ee oa 28-89\) 115 25.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00 |29 
16.50 13.50 14.50 Lersoee Was, Be Sake LE Ce 610.00 25 15 35.00-40.00 20.00  |30 
16.00 LEC ee Se: 1G OO une hens 12.00 b12.00 26 |12.5-13 20.00 16.00 |31 
16.00 14.00 . 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 14.50 25 15 24.00-30.00| 16.00-20.00|32 
16.00 14.00 16.60 18.00 12.00 RC | a ora es 28-30] 15 40.00 95.00 |33 
16.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 b13.33 30 15 20.00. 15.00 |34 
16.50 CLOG eee ey POOL ace, TAR RO Seco BOr ests cates 28.00-35.00} 15.00-18.00|35 
16.00 15.00 16 00 G7 Roth ete, 14.00 13.00 25 14. | 25.00-40.00| 16.00-25.00|36 
17.90 PaUkO. PEs OG-13.00) 12.00%" |vee ever se's 14.00 16.00 30-35 15 | 20.00-30.00| 15.00-20.00|37 
VISOR ah e400) FIA. Bad. 520.0008 | Beds 8..% 620.00  b9.00-15.00 25 15 30.00-35.00| 20.00-25.00 |38 
16.00-17 50/12 .00-13 .50 c c c C 95-28| 15 39 00-50.00| 20.00-35.00|39 
16.50 10.00 15.00 La00 RRO RR Leer soe hee 6.00-10.09 23-25| 15 18.00-20.00} 12.00-15.00)40 
18.00 13.00 12.09 15.00 12.60 TOs FOS Me Mee AR 30 15 22 .00 14.00 {41 
18.50 12.50 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.90 8.75 30-35| 15 35.00 2.9 .00-25 .09 |42 
13.75 9.50 12.00 13.50 9.00 Th OG ues uael etcuiis c 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00)48 
18.59 10.50 11.50 12.50 9.50 10.500 te cea 25 1 95.00-40.00| 15.00-30.00|44 
22.250 13.625 13.000 14.250 10.750 PCM, a |e ammnare oar 32.5 | 15.0 35.900 24 500 
20.50 13.25 12.90 13.50 10.50 12.00 10.00 30 15 | 35.00-50.00) 25 00-35.00|45 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.09 11.00 sans a it alate 35 15 | 25.00-30.00| 18.00-20.00|46 
25.000 13.438 11.250 12.500 9.250 11.750 10.521 | 38.1 14.4 35.000 21.875 
25.00 13.50 f13.50 f15.00 11.50. 12.00 12.00 35 15 | 35.00-50.00 30.00  |4¢ 
25.00 d13.00 $9.00 {10.00 7.00 8.00 b65.64 35 15 25.00-30.00! 15.00-20.00 48 
DE iia ab Ge Bl Bre OO WeneetutheWelite che sukie tees aac ke 15.00 13.00 40 15 | 30.00-40.00, 20.00 {49 
Reet a me Se | Met a tet Reet es BLS 1Oge Om PA et sh eaO—fo | 12.9 35.00 90.00  |50 
ik oe: angi @: CR Tak ore ee ee ee ert ie 12.500 9.750 | 39.4| 15.0 33.750 23.250 
Bg SS Oe ¢ c c ¢ C 40-45| 15 30.00 90.00 ‘|e 
Kents Nt ase by, Ge. 21 ak Maes 8.50 9.00 6.50 35 15 35.00 95.00 02 
RE Ae d9. oot. HORS: Lak ae Tee ee rae ae Site oe Gs amos tl mma ic 00 b13.00 40 15 40.00 30.09 938 
a uae TNO MET: jpn ope hk | cee ROR al Seek the tein Cea ne eee) RE RAN OE - 40 15 30.00 18.00  |o4 
17.500 11eSSOF he RS Be eR dee. f. 9.375 11.621 7.336 |h41.8| 15.0 26. 560 20.714 
Pere tras a 7 OST ie. bey OMe THA Sek pie ee Nenana fee wet oe Oui sea p< eb al AO Bi ieee sin 18.00  |99 
PIG 00" 14 Dold ed tet eet poet 11.50 14.25 b12.05 60 Thee) 3G. mn-80. 00) 18.00-25.00|96 
ie AOS ee 0 50219002 Rae ht Le SEA! 1°10 200 1D GOP R! Adee 0 15 30.0 20.00 |? 
| Eee 19:508L, tee) OLE ae cs SE. | 8268. 2 PERRO TCO 40 15 18. 50-90. 00| 12.00-14.00/58 
FAO:-O0, tld. 60-514. ONG ese fee hal Uoehll ne. alee 2 8.00 9_00-10.50| 5.00-6.25 | 35-40]........ 29.00 25.00 59 
<a, 1.5 00-21:4. 00 lipeeenmvceeeen vate doieemebeereetetiers 8.00 10.105 66.176 FT he eeentiocle bo: U0 Sa UO ercaar neon 
Sok ee NE ial ASE i Ce A RS OE ao al) Seng eed Vm 35 |........| 22.00-80.00| 18.00-22.00|61 
Sree. 14.50. Cee OG, See atin | Woe eeeety (eas ore ote hae Le ah Gece OD 15 | 30.00-40.00} 25.00-30.00 (62 
h In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins catia 5 to 15 cents more per zallon, than in bulk. k Hard soa |. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE 


AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
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Commodities. Quan-}1900*/1905*) 1910} 1911] 1912) 1913 | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Sept., | Oct., 
tity 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 

Ghee it G. | Tema tes ees C. ¢. ee bax. ¢. c. CH des ¢. 

Bee , sirloin, steak...... 2Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4) 37.6) 39.8] 41.6) 44.4) 50.2 | 47.6 | 52.4 | 62.8 | 76.2 | 72.2 | 80.2 | 64.2 | 60.8 
Beef, shoulder roast.....] 2“ | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0) 29.6] 35.0 | 32.8 | 34.4 43.6 | 54.2 | 49.4 | 50.4 | 35.4 | 33.4 
Veal, roast ‘orequarters.| 1 ‘‘ | 10.0) 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 18.1 | 17.5 | 19.7 | 24.0 | 28.0 | 26.4 | 29.0 | 20.2 19.7 
Mutton, roast, bindg’r..| 1 “ | 11.8] 12.2) 16.8] 18.0] 17.8] 19.1] 21.4 | 20.8 | 24.2 | 29.4 | 36.4 | 34.3 | 36.3 | 27.1 26.3 
Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1“ | 12.2) 13.1] 18.0) 17.8] 17.5} 19.5] 20.4 | 19.6 | 23.5 | 32.7 | 38.0 | 39.7 | 42.3 | 38.3 | 31.5 
Pork, salt. mess........ 2“ | 21.8) 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 33.2} 35.2] 38.0 | 35.8 - 40.2 | 59.4 | 70.0 | 72.6 | 74.4 | 59.6 | 57.2 
Bacon, breakfast....... 1“ | 15.4) 17.8) 24.5) 23.8) 22.5} 24.7| 26.9 | 26.0 | 30.5 | 43.2 | 51.1 | 55.9 | 60.1 | 48.7 | 46.1 
Lard, pure leaf......... 2“ | 26.2) 28.2) 40.6] 36.0) 35.6) 38.4] 37.4 | 35.8 | 42.2 | 63.8 | 74.2 | 82.4 | 74.4 | 48.0 | 48.2 
Bes, ESD. ats isla eee 1 doz,| 25.7; 30.0] 33.3) 32.6) 34.3} 33.7] 35.3 | 36.7 | 43.6 | 54.7 | 60.7 | 69.1 | 75.0 | 46.3 | 50.7 
Eggs, storage........... 1“ | 20.2) 23.4) 28.4] 27.9) 31.2} 28.1] 31.5 | 31.6 | 38.3 | 48.5 | 55.0 | 60.4 | 68.3 | 44.3 | 46.6 
NE Bese Ak sic, ah eae 6 qts.| 6.6) 39.6) 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 54.0 | 51.0 | 54.6 | 64.8 | 75.6 | 85.8 | 92.4 | 79.2 | 80.4 
Butter, dairy, solid..... 2 Ibs.) 44.2) 49.4) 52.0) 53.0) 58.4) 58.0} 59.0 | 60.8 | 74.2 | 92.6 |101.2 |114.6 |125.8 | 79.6 | 81.2 
Butter, cream’y, prints..| 1“ | 25.5) 27.7| 31.9] 31.5) 31.7] 33.9] 34.7 | 35.1 | 42.4 | 50.6 | 55.7 | 64.1 | 69.1 | 47.3 46.8 
Cheers, Olde sus sinus 1“ | 16.1) 17.6} 18.5] 19.2) 20.1) 20.5] 22.0 | 24.0 | 27.8 | 33.5 | 33.3 | 39.6 | 41.2 | 36.4 | 35.4 
Cheese, new............ 1“ | 14.6) 15.7] 17.5] 17.8) 19.5} 19.1] 20.3 | 21.1 | 26.1 | 30.3 | 31.4 | 36.9 | 38.6 | 32.5 | 32.0 
Bread, plain, white..... 15 “ | 55.5} 58.5) 66.0} 64.5) 60.0) 61.5] 67.5 | 66.0 | 84.0 [109.5 |118.5 |118.5 [144.0 |121.5 |118.5 
Flour, family........... 10 “ | 25.0] 28.0) 33.0] 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 38.0 | 35.0 | 48.0 | 66.0 | 69.0 | 67.0 | 80.0 | 64.0 | 58.0 
Rolledioate /.2-2. Avawe 5“ | 18.0) 19.5} 21.0; 21.0) 22.0; 22.0] 25.0 | 24.0 ; 25.0 | 32.5 | 40.5 | 39.0 | 42.5 |.31.0 | 30.5 
Rice, good, medium.....] 2“ | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6 11.6] 11.4] 13.2 | 12.1 | 13.6 | 18.4 24.6 | 28.2 | 33.2 | 19.0 | 18.6 
Beans, handpicked...,.. Pe 8.6; 9.4) 10.8) 10.4) 11.6; 12.4) 13.6 | 14.4 | 20.8 | 33.6 | 33.2 | 22.8 | 23.4 | 17.2 | 17.4 
Apples, evaporated..... ae 9.9) 7.7) 11.5] 13.8) 13.5) 12.0) 13.7 | 12 1 | 18.4 | 16.5 | 23.1 | 25.6 | 29.2 | 20.7 | 21.6 
Prunes, medium gize....| 1 “ | 11.5} 9.6} 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 13.2 | 12.9 | 13.9 16.1 | 18.8 | 23.4 | 27.4 | 18.0 | 18.2 
Sugar, granulated....... 4“ | 21.6] 22.0] 24.0| 24.0 26.0} 23.6] 31.2 | 30.0 | 36.8 | 42.4 | 48.8 | 50.8 | 86.4 | 41.6 | 41.2 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2“; 10.0) 9.8, 10.3) 11.0' 12.0} 11.0) 14.0 ; 13.8 | 16.8 ; 19.6 | 22.4 | 23.6 | 40.8 | 19.8 | 19.6 
Tea, black, medium.....| 4‘ 8.2) 8.3) 8.7) 8.9 8.8) 8.9 9.9] 9.7] 9.9] 12.4] 15.5 | 15.6 | 16.4 | 13.7 | 13.6 
Tea, green, medium.....| 14“ 8.7) 8.7) 9.1) 9.4) 9.5) 913) 9.8] 9.9 | 10:24 11.9 | 14.8 | 16.1 | 47-0 | 15.0 | 18.1 
Coffee, medium.........| 4“ 8.6] 8.8) 8.9) 9.2, 9.3) 9.4) 10.0] 9.9] 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.5 | 14.0 | 15.1 | 13.7 | 13.5 
Potatoese 0. i072. eee 2 pks.| 24.1) 28.0) 30.3] 44.6, 46.3} 36.0] 35.3 | 35.0 | 53.0 | 56.7 | 71.3 | 71.7 | 69.4 | 83.4 | 64.4 
Vinegar, white wine.....|44 pt.) .7// .7| .7| 7] S| 8] i | cg] og 9) 4.0170: |e 90. od OMG 
All Foods.. ......... $5.48/35.96 $6.95/$7.14 $7.34) $7.34] $7.99] $7.82) $9.30/$11.81/$13.54/$14.211$15.83 $11.82/$11.48 

et Nae, Maite. en aie Crate. C. c. C, C. C C. Cc. C 

_ Starch, laundry......... 1glb.| 2.9] 3.0/ 3.1] 3.1] 3.2! 3.2) 3.21 3.2] 3.5| 4.4] 4.8 4.8/ 49/ 4.4] 4.4 
Coal, anthracite........ zg ton} 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8 51.9] 55.0] 53.9 | 51.3 | 57.9 | 69.4 | 78.8 84.3 |125.3 |109.3 |110.1 
Coal, bituminous....... “| 81.1) 32.3) 35.0] 35.0) 87.5) 38.7] 37.8 | 36.9 | 39.9 | 54.6 | 62.6 | 62.5 | 90.7 | 74.9 | 73.5 
Moog) hard: 4c. “ed. | 82.5] 35.3) 38.8) 41.4) 41.3] 42.5] 42.6 | 41.6 | 43.9 | 57.3 | 76.9 | 81.1 | 83.7 | 83.2 | 83.6 
WO0d160ft 21.00 as rsh ve “1 22 6/ 25.5) 29.4| 30.0) 30.0} 30.6] 31.5 | 30.3 | 31.6 | 43.2 | 58.8 | 56.5 | 66.1 | 61.4 | 61.1 
O81 ON tiny ak ue ee Lgal. | 24.0) 24.5) 24.4/ 23.1/ 21.0} 23.7] 24.1 | 23.0 | 23.0 | 25.8 | 27.4 | 29.3 | 39.8 | 32.2 | 31.9 
Fuel and lighting. ......{...... $1.50/$1.63)$1.76/$1.78 $1.82} $1.91] $1.90] $1.83] $1.96] $2.50] $3.05] $3.14] $4.06] $3.61! $3.60 
ROG y i te cae wat oe V4 mo.|$2.37| $2.89 $4.05/$4.05 $4.60] $4.75] $4.55 $3.99} $4.08] $4.47) $4.85] $5.55] $6.52) $6.89] $6.89 
Grand Totals....... $9.37/10. 50 12.79/13 08, 13.73/$14.02/$14.47|$13.67|$15.38|$18.82/$21.48/$22.93/$26.46 $22.37|$22.01 














AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY, PROVINCES 














Nova Sootia 3008 4/b% ooh dc $5. 61) $5 .83/$6.82|$6.78/$7.17 |$7.29 | $7.70 |$7.91 |$8.77|$11.92($13.78]1$14.45 ($16.21 ($12.06 $11.78 
Prince Edward Island......... 4.81| 5.26) 5.81) 5.80} 6.11 | 6.34 | 6.74 | 6.66 | 7.80] 10.31] 11.90] 12.31] 14.05] 10.56] 10.46 
New Brunswick.............. 5.38 5.83) 6.55) 6.84) 7.13 | 7.04 | 7.66 | 7.70 | 8.87] 11.74} 13.26] 14.13] 15.51] 11.83] 11.59: 
DRED OC es isk atone a heuccine 5.15] 5.64) 6.33) 6.46) 6.97 | 6.87 | 7.41 | 7.46 | 8.95) 11.57] 13.19] 13.54] 14.96] 11.08! 10.81 
Ontarin Hi. |,. See Me ze + | 5.01) 5.60) 6.50] 6.67) 7.25 | 7.20} 7.78 | 7.73 | 9.41] 11.84] 13.58] 14.17] 15.75] 11.97] 11.48 
IMQDISOUR!, 05 2 hu5. ond scele siecle 5.85} 6.19} 7.46) 7.41) 7.88 | 7.87 | 8.36 | 8.03 | 8.87] 11.13] 12.84] 13.98] 16.34] 11.42] 10.79 
Saskatchewan................ 6.86) 6.92) 7.86) 8.08) 8.16 | 8.25 | 8.63 | 8.01 | 9.21] 11.71} 13.51] 14.10] 16.09] 11.43] 11.21 
Alborta. a 952518) SMe eae, 6.02) 6.50) 8.00} 8.08) 8.15 | 8.33 | 8.33 | 7.92 | 9.31] 11.87] 13.27] 14.18] 15.70] 11.27] 11.09 
British Columbia............. 6.90) 7.74! 8.32] 8.79! 9.03 | 9.13 | 9.35 | 8.57 | 9.80] 12.42] 14.39] 15.32] 16.83] 12.68] 12.50 
EE Er 29.081 20.00], 16.001" 12.00 


*December only. 
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pound as compared with 48.7c. in Sep- 
tember, 48.0c. in July, and 58.4c. in 
January. Fresh haddock averaged 13. 6c. 
per pound as compared with 14.5c. in 
September, 16.9c. in May, and 15.9c. in 
January. Halibut averaged 28.9c. per 
pound as compared with 29.4¢. in Sep- 
tember, 29.7c. in June, and 29.5c. in 
January. Salt cod, boneless, averaged 
22.1e. per pound as compared with 
22.6c. in September, 22.3c. in July, and 
24.7c. in January. Canned salmon, 
medium red and pink, averaged slightly 
less but sockeye salmon was higher. 
Eggs averaged 50.7c. per dozen as com- 
pared with 46.3c. in September, 33.5c. 
in June, and 85.2c. in January. Milk 
was slightly higher. Creamery prints 
averaged lower but dairy butter aver- 
aged higher. Old cheese averaged Ile. 
per pound lower and new cheese 1160. 
Bread was down at New Glasgow, Am- 
herst, Truro, St. John, Sherbrooke, St. 
Hyacinthe, Peterborough, Niagara Falls, 
Hamilton, Brantford, Galt, Guelph, Lon- 
don, St. Thomas, Windsor, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver. Flour aver- 
aged 6.1e. per pound as compared with 
6.7c. in September, and 6.9c. in Jan- 
uary. Rice and tapioca were lower. 
Canned tomatoes were slightly higher. 
Canned corn was slightly lower. 
Potatoes averaged $1.93 per bag as 
compared with $2.50 in September, the 
decreases being greatest in Quebec and 
Ontario. Jams and canned fruits 
_ showed little change. Sugar was 1/10ce. 
per pound lower. Tea, coffee and cocoa 
were slightly lower. Anthracite coal 
averaged $17.62 per ton as compared 
with $17.50 in September, $17.58 in 
June, and $19.71 in February. Bitum- 
inous coal averaged $11.76 as compared 
with $11.98 in September, $12.42 in 
June, and $14.63 in February. Wood, 
hard, and mill cuttings were slightly 
higher, but soft wood was slightly lower. 
Coal oil averaged 31.9c. per gallon as 
compared with 32.2c. in September, 
36.3c. in June, and 39.7c. in February. 
Rent was slightly lower at Windsor. 
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Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppEr. — Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, which 
had fallen. to $1.88 per bushel at the 
last week in September, fell 10c. in each 
of the next two weeks, and by the end 
of October was down to $1.06. Ontario 
winter wheat at Toronto similarly fell 
from $1.30 to $1.05 per bushel. Western 
barley was down to 57c. per bushel at 
the end of the month as compared with 
64c. at the end of September. Western 
oats fell from 46c. per bushel to 40c.. at 
Winnipeg. Ontario oats fell from 45ce. 
to 40c. at Toronto. American corn at . 
Toronto fell from 67c. to 57e. per bushel. 
Flaxseed at Winnipeg fell from $2 per 
bushel to $1.70. Rye fell from $1 per 
bushel to 80c. Hay fell at Montreal from 
$29 per ton to $28. Bran fell from $28 
per ton to $21 and shorts from $30 to 
$23 per ton. 


ANIMALS AND Mzats.—At Winnipeg, 
the best cattle were down from $5.50 per 
hundred pounds to $5, At Toronto, 
butcher cattle were down from $6-$7 
per hundred pounds to $5.75-$6.50. Beef, 
dressed, hindquarters, at Toronto, had 
fallen to 12¢.-17c. per pound in Septem- 
ber and by the end of October fell to 
10c.-15e. Beef, forequarters, was un- 
changed at 5c.-9c. per pound, the price 
reached at the end of September. Hogs 
were down from $9 per hundred pounds 
to $8.50. Dressed hogs fell from 1dc.- 
17¢e, per pound to 18¢.-15c. Breakfast 
bacon was down from 34¢c. per pound to 
30c. Medium weight ham was down 
from 3le. to 24c. Mess pork fell from 
$31 to $30 per barrel. Lard fell from 
1814¢. per pound to 17c. Sheep were 
unchanged at $3.50-$4.00 per hundred. 
Fowl at Montreal fell from 25c. per 
pound to 24c. Turkeys fell from 4c. 
per pound to 38ce., 


Datry Propucts. — Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 3614¢. 
per pound to 3914c. Cheese fell from 
1734¢c. per pound to 1l6c. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal rose from 52c. per dozen to 
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InpeEx NumsBers or WHOLESALE Prices BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR OCTOBER, 
1921, SepreMBER, 1921, & OcroBeEr, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 & 1918 


(Average price 1890-1899= 100) | 
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& Sp INDEX NUMBERS. 
ass at jaa 
5S q *Oct.,|*Sept.,/*Oct., |*Oct., |*Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., One 
1921 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 1915 1914 
I.—GRAINS AND FODDER— 
Grains; Ontariot:” 23. coke see es Seen 6 162.3] 178.7) 325.8} 330.6) 371.3] 844.7] 252.7) 165.9] 167.4 
Grains, Western...............ccccecceccs 4 158.1) 188.2} 294.3] 344.2) 300.9] 292.3] 236.8] 149. 4) 157.0 
Modder sti: -cets. te ator acer PIA Bee FES 5 201.5) 228.7] 315.3] 283.8] 247.5} 195.9] 169.5] 166.6 175.1 
AULA S RABAA tN as eo ee 15 | 174.3} 197.9} 318.9} 318.6] 311.3] 281.1} 220.7] 161.1] 167.1 
Il.—_ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and Beefic. etree. 2k ete. 6 | 182.4) 198.0| 328.2] 342.8) 354.8] 290.6! 204.8] 203.0] 223.7 
Hogs and hog products..................-- 6 | 224.5) 253.5] 377.8] 359.5] 365.7) 334.2] 221.6) 177.6] 171.9 
Sheep and mutton. ............ccccccceee 3 141.5] 145.4) 229.2} 214.2] 300.7) 251.0] 194.5] 154.0] 148.3 
Poultry. 2d. betes nee bee ee 2, 368.0) 456.0] 496.0} 327.7) 399.9] 298.6] 227.4) 218.6] 185.0 
ATT NES Waal, Se ea, Sone et Oe 17 240.2} 238.7} 348.4] 324.2) 354.4] 299.9] 211.5! 187.3 187.6 
HI--DAIRY PRODUCTS. 2004.02 eee eee 9 | 229.0) 216.8) 318.7] 314.7] 275.9] 245.0] 211.4] 172.1] 162.6 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish. Si. i3. 832 Abad ee | ees tele 6 180.5) 180.5] 227.1} 211.1} 253.3] 234.4! 165.9{. 150.3] 155.4 
Fresh fish... cep teadna ie ee Se, |e 3 207.1) 216.9) 288.3] 242.7) 260.3) 230.3) 173.3] 154.9] 168.1 
yN | Die e  Bee yk a ee Sa. ee yl ed 9 | 189.4) 192.6] 249.5) 221.6] 264.0] 233.0] 168.2) 151.9] 159.7 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruita and Vegetables— 
Fresh irutte; natives). 28oss ecb «skiesaws % 5 | 196.4) 179.8} 143.1) 158.4! 165.2] 185.8) 95.1) 79.0} 82.1 
Eres’ truita/foreiguy 2.5.30) tee ee 38 227.3) 228.2) 250.3) 210.6} 233.1] 105.0) 103.6) 88.1] 81.1 
Dried 'fraite: soi 38. Reis SE ae, 8 oe 4 195.6} 195.6} 243.5} 266.1) 275.8] 219.7] 168.4} 143.0] 126.9 
Fresh vegetables..............cccccceeeees 6 221.0} 235.6] 239.3] 229.4] 289.0] 280.3! 246.2] 182.8] 141.8 
Canned Vegetables.................00c00- 3 170.7) 170.7] 186.6] 204.9} 228.7] 243.38) 152.7} 99.3! 101.2 
1 Ee Greed Seek SM tee oe in yey? "ha 21t | 204.8) 202.8) 211.2] 213.3] 238.0] 204.0] 165.8) 122.2] 111.6 
(>) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
Breadstutia 2 eet). See Oe eee 10 | 192.5) 212.1] 293.1] 274.0] 266.5) 250.3] 190.8] 133.5] 147.9 
Wea; Cofiéeetecs.e ig eecs eens eta: 4 182.7) 182.7) 209.5] 215.0] 191.9] 148.1) 132.2] 121.9] 121.8 
Sugarketce & be Ase ke eek cchreroe bene: 6 189.9} 197.6} 376.7) 306.7} 300.1) 234.4] 170.8} 143.9! 120.1 
Condiments. ....%. . <1. < «.< SOL ae cine eee a 5 175.4] 176.5] 230.7] 225.9] 253.2] 188.5) 149.5] 132.5) 130.4 
se ease cel oleate ae Ree ELE ere 25 186.9} 196.2) 287.3] 262.8] 259.9] 217.8] 168.4] 133.9] 133.5 
VI.—_TEXTILES— 
Wooollens igs saier cui ce seein Ao eae 5 | 192.6) 192.6] 353.2] 389.2] 429.4] 359.5] 228.4] 199.9] 147.3 
Cottons Ss Bt: CEE SPR es, See ee 4 243.3) 243.0] 340.4] 344.5] 359.9] 250.6] 180.9] 137.0] 129.7 
SiR alate | cet tie. Cae. 2 ee Sk Die Se 3 161.7} 154.3] 180.1] 204.6] 149.5] 121.9] 114.3! 86.3] 90.0 
SUCCES: SLAs. eee... Me neo Ra ee ee 2 334.1) 329.5] 489.3] 631.5] 609.5} 514.3) 323.9] 255.7] 235.4 
Plax productausces iiivasstcech on eee cei 4. 327.0} 322.1] 597.3] 458.0] 443.3] 321.11 227.7] 165.6] 119.8 
cians Mea ce ici oils dete etece o leis tee sree rere mare 2 217.6] 217.6) 306.7) 272.5) 230.8] 168.7] 139.8] 116.4] 104.6 
RE Were 2 bch EEO? CUTE ONES Vat 20 | 241.6] 239.0) 382.4] 378.8] 374.4] 290.8] 202.3] 160.6’ 134.2 
Vil.— HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow: bic. $toc. ds SOA as 4 114.6] 114.6; 191.0] 562.0] 373.3] 295.3] 293.2] 207.4] 201.4 
Beatherysvenine’s ics: cock c cote ae eee 4 175.4] 177.9] 285.9] 318.5} 265.0] 265.1} 211.9] 174.3] 155.7 
Boots and Shoes. eo. eS, ee 3 213.2) 213.2] 301.9] 839.7] 224.6] 232.9] 198.6} 162.4/-158.3 
INU Aes St i PR SL We Abe ote Oa 11 163.6} 164.5] 255.8] 412.8] 293.3] 267.3] 237.8] 183.1! 173.0 
VITI-METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— 
Jromiand steel...28.5 sheet hs ee 11 197.0] 197.0] 286.1; 204.4] 281.0] 301.4] 157.9] 109.7] 100.4 
Other: metals: Greet eA eed ES bee Lon 12 145.9/ 146.9] 202.0] 197.0} 270.1 240.4} 240.9) 198.4] 126.5 
Implements: Jo. yh. ©. o auhraka enatagcurs open 10 246.6) 248.1} 273.2) 237.9} 242.3) 198.6! 141.2] 114.2] 106.6 
ATL ONS cee eee ck eee 33 193.5} 194.0] 251.6] 211.9) 265.3] 248.1/ 477.1] 143.3] 119.9 
{X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 5 
OL, APRA ERS SELENE Oe SOREL AEN, 6 252.0} 247.2] 402.2} 231.6] 253.0} 226.1! 165.0] 123.1] 119.7 
Talc tine. ast. arate tcc cee tee oe eet ee 4 244.0} 237.0] 269.5] 245.3] 236.8, 114.2} 88.2! 90.0] 92.6 
sha aileute teyeranete, Dieta ate stavavalae atetecet tee tee 10 248.8) 243.1] 349.2} 237.0] 246.5] 181.4) 134.3] 109.8] 108.9 
--BUILDING MATERIALS— 
Umber his Ab aes Re eo dee 14 344.3] 342.2] 480.5! 340.9] 277.6] 226.7] 185.5] 174.5] 180.8 
Miscellaneous materiglg.................-- 20 227.0} 230.2] 273.8] 223.1] 238.1] 213.2] 165.3) 118.9] 109.9 
Paints, oils and glass..............-.e200: 14 291.1) 291.1) 415.3] 420.8] 334.5] 267 6] 203.7) 161.7! 142.4 
| PE A AAUP EN Gs coer EES dos 48 279.9} 280.6] 375.3} 315.1] 277.7] 233.1] 179.1! 147.6] 140.1 
X1I.—HOUSE FURNISHINGS— 
Furniture) s,,. Sere ee eee 6 260.5} 270.8] 451.3] 447 8] 311.0] 205.9] 171.5) 145.9] 146.6 
Crockery and glassware.............-.e2. 4 503.2} 515.0} 512.0} 404.9] 367.7] 280.0] 198.1] 170.3] 144.8 
Table:cutlery. ./. 22 nosis eo ee ae ee 2 156.3} 164.1] 164.1] 163.4] 155.1] 150.7! 132.2} 80.3] 78.4 
Kitchen turnishingsss.2) 240 so eee 4 284.1) 284.1] 286.5) 252.9] 272.3] 206.1] 143.0) 125.5] 123.4 
SAE es ee tok Yn ein ate, ete ee, a 16 314.0} 321.8] 390.2} 352.8] 296.0] 217.6. 166.1) 138.7] 131.9 
XII—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.......... vo oe LO 191.5; 194.3} 238.6] 224.7] 276.8] 267.2) 243.9) 224.8] 136.4 
ALII.—MISCELLANEOUS— } 
Raw furat or ae arora eee Cee re 4 590.4) 557.0} 868.2/1190.0| 721.7) 424.7] 292.3] 153.1] 172.5 
Liquors and tobaccog...........sseesecees 6 267.4} 269.0] 303.7| 292.2] 218.3] 200.1! 143.6] 135.1] 138.6 
SLUNG hgh. Bene RaMME ae bit Pemlbeg ey ML OE Ne Bl 7 172.5) 175.2] 215.7) 210.7] 223.7] 199.0) 146.6} 120.9] 107.8 
yA Sean ee 9 Ae eA ea he Lie i 17 304.3) 298.1] 400.3) 469.9] 339.0] 252.5] 179.8] 133.5! 133.9 
Allcommodities,.)). 2h ee ele ee ee 265} 229.2| 232.7| 317.6} 299.6| 289.6] 244.7) 188.2' 152.4] 138.7 
*Preliminary figures. {Six commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 


{Number of commodities varies from month to month. 











Oct.. 
1913 


138.1 
115.5 
155.8 
138.0 


198.3 
181.4 
132.8 
186.5 
179.4 


164.8 





247.9 
136.2 
111.8 
152.4 


134.6 
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65e. Milk at Toronto rose from $2.30 
per eight gallon can to $2.50. 


FisH.—The market for dried fish was 
still reported to be weak in the West 
Indies and the price was down from 


$6.75 per quintal to $6.50 at Halifax. 


The market for herring was also poor, 
the price being steady at $6 per barrel. 
Lake trout, fresh, at Toronto, declined 
from 15c. to 18¢. per pound. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Grapes ad- 
vanced from 50c.-55e. per basket to 60c.- 
65c. Fall apples were down to $5.00- 
$5.50 per barrel at Toronto. Bananas 
were up from 8c, per pound to 814. 
Oranges were slightly firmer at $5.00- 
$7.50 per box. Evaporated apples were 
up to 16c. per pound and raisins were 
up to 2314c. Potatoes were down at 
Toronto from $2.25 per bag to $1.85 in 


small lots. Fresh tomatoes were up from 
30¢.-50c. per basket to 60c.-80c. Beans 


were down from $3.50 to $3.25. Onions 
were up to $2.50 per hundred and 
turnips came on at 75c.-$1.00 per bag at 
Toronto. Canned tomatoes were 9e. 
higher at $1.85 per dozen. 


MIscELLANEOUS Foops.—F lour, spring 
wheat patents, fell from $9.70 per barrel 
to $7.80 at Toronto. Winter wheat flour 
was down from $7 per barrel to $5.40. 
Rolled oats fell from $3.50 per bag to 
$3.40. Tapioca was 14c. lower at ‘c.- 
714c. per pound. eSugar was 50c. per 
hundred lower at $8.64. Glucose and 
maple sugar were slightly lower but 
honey was firmer. Baking soda was 10ce. 
per hundred lower at $3.30. 


TrxTILES. — The prices of wool and 
woollen goods were steady. Raw cotton 
was also little changed at 19.65c. per 
pound. at the middle of October as com- 
pared with 19.70c. per pound at the 
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middle of September. Coloured cottons 
averaged slightly higher. Raw silk was 


higher, a line of Japan silk being up 


from $5.90 per pound to $6.10 and Ital- 
ian from $6.15 to $6.30. Jute was down. 
from 10.15c. per pound to 9.90c. but 
hessians advanced slightly. Flax fibre 
was slightly firmer at 28c.-45c. per 
pound. 


Hines, LeatHer, Boots aND SHOES.— 
Upper leather declined from 36c.-38c. 
per pound to 33¢.-35e. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. — Iron and 
steel were steady. Brass advanced 1c. 
to 2914c. per pound. Quicksilver was 
down from $48 per flask to $41. Silver 
rose from 65c¢. per ounce to 69¢e. Crow- 
bars were down from $9 per hundred to 
$8.50. 


FuEL AND Light. — Anthracite and 
bituminous coal were steady. Furnace 
coke at Connellsville advanced from 
$3.25 per ton to $3.50. Gasoline ad- 
vanced from 8le. per gallon to 32%e. at 
Toronto. Coal oil advanced from 17%e. 
per gallon to 20%ce. 


Burwping Marerraus. — Spruce deals 
at St. John advanced from $23 per M to 
$26. Cement was reduced slightly. Iron 
pipe, red lead, and sash weights de- 
clined. Sash cord advanced from 5de. 
per pound to 57e. Linseed oil declined 
from 98c. per gallon to 88c. Turpentine 
advanced from 95ce. per gallon to $1.15. 
Benzine was up from 3le. per gallon to 
3214¢. Glue was down from 32c. per 
pound to 30c. Putty was down from 
$6.05 per hundred pounds to $5.95. 


House FurnisHines.—Kitchen chairs 
fell 50c. per dozen and kitchen tables 
50c. each. Glass tumblers fell 10 per 
cent, and silver-plated knives 15 per 
cent. 
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Drues AND CHEMICALS. — Bleaching 
powder and caustic soda were higher, but 
brimstone, glycerine, opium and soda 
ash were lower. 

MiscELLANEOvsS. — In raw furs, musk- 
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rat skins advanced from $1.25 to $1.50 
each. Malt was down from $1:20 per 
bushel to $1.18. Newsprint paper was 
down to 4c. per pound. Rubber ad- 
vanced to 21l4c. per pound. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IN OTHER{COUNTRIES 


T HE accompanying tables and the fol- 

lowing notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases, 


United Kingdom 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices at the end of September 
was 223.8 showing an advance of slightly 
more than 2 per cent as compared with 
the previous month. The whole of this 
rise was due to movements in the textiles 
group, cotton being chiefly responsible. 
Each of the other groups showed an ap- 
preciable decline, the largest being that 
in cereals and meat. 

The Statist index number for the end 
of September registered a new decline, 
completely obliterating the effect of the 
sight rise in July. The index for all 
commodities at the end of September 
was 149.4 as compared with 154.3 at 
the end of August, a fall of 3.2 per cent. 
The September figure was the lowest 
since October, 1916. Textiles were the 


iL 


only group which showed an increase, 
and for this the advance in cotton prices 
was chiefly responsible. 


The Statist number for the end of Oc- 
tober showed a further decline, falling 
from 149.4 to 188.4. This represented 
the lowest level reported for the com- 
pilation since the turn in prices came, 
being almost 50 per cent below the peak 


of 266.1 reported at the end of April, 


1920. All groups contributed to the 
decline. 


The British Labour Gazette states. 
that the official index number for retail 
prices of foods comprised in the food 
budget which at September 1 was 125 
per cent above the pre-war figure, fell 
during the month of September, so that 
at October 1 it was only 110 per cent 
above July, 1914. With the exception 
of milk, for which very few changes in 
price were recorded,’ there were down- 
ward movements in the prices of all the 
principal articles of food. As a result 
of special inquiries, the average increase 
in rent from July, 1914, to October, 1921, 
was estimated at 53 per cent. The in- 
crease in all items of cost of living since 
July, 1914, was placed at 110 per cent, 
as compared with 120 per cent at, Sep- 
tember 1. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 





















































Country CANADA UNITED FRANCE* BEL- Hor- | Den- | Nor- SwE- Fin- GrER- 
Kinepom GIUM LAND MARK. WAY DEN LAND | MANY 
29 foods 21 foods 13 13 56 29 Cost 21 Cost |Cost of 
60 cities 600 towns | articles | articles | articles | articles of Foods | articles of living(g) 
Chief Paris | Brussels| 6 towns | living 44towns| living /39 cities 
cities 
Base period (a) July July July July July July July ( 
1914 | 1914 | 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 | 1913-14 
(6) (b) (c) (f) (c) 
TOLO Rye ias.: Lee $ 6.95 94 96.3 (d)|1000 OOO. er reese gS Pea ap ops lg co A To Ae Lee ee Hees | 
IDISHEN Sena se fe. 7.80 99 LOL CDE AY sae Mbit sreralliarcssrort ine MAA, GI capteees ects Happens sh Psu dpativees tod I az aeokabs caes tit etar a eae 
1914—January..... 7.73 tL ODER Peeetetty es Melare dive ne terseeRe Aer is ko ral 1 Wal RSs A peel aime een an trae | ee tL A 
NIU NES Bikes Bey 7.42 | 100 100 1004 1075 LOOM AR 100 100 100 LOOT RRR 
1915—January..... 7.97 | 107 118 PLOS COMMA T 29 OI, alesse tain LOS Ue ete NC eee: AVA fe ae WDrarasanetene EYES? yale 
July ay Gene 7.80 | 105 132.5 |1235 (e) 1288 166 148 MA Gee Nive asabey scell| Ci th ceeds #. lf cy CMe wean IE Oe ae aa 
1916—January..... 8.28 | 112 145 1136)\(@) Met 1489) a o TR ae ue Ty LAE g Wis Moser [Lets chenatcbs 21 Reena eenLG 
Jilyicts aetees 8.46 | 114 161 1420 (e) | 13887 363 170 136 TEs thi Ree Has sa aioe ee 
1917—January..... 10.27 | 138 187 1547 (e) NL Dn (BES Ra ASGR ee Panett ce al Recaps 160M i Bh as Ry ee 
JUULYN. seers 1D62e tf 15e 204 1845 (e) 1971 818 p12 155 261 a Laren eeewoeves ses a tte 
1918—January..... 12.42 | 167 206 PAOAIM Ca hi DADS Neael Parsee 3 Ben FU sud pl eS 26 3 a A a Ph Lm Sa RC as 
Vly. ey sere 13.00 | 175 210 2446 (e) | 2210 T467GA| Ses 38 182 279 DGSe «jek; Jip ee eee ee 
1919—January..... 13.78 | 186 230 2794 (e) | 2668 639 Fale ee 2 190 279 SSOk  WNsvih te ee ee 
divi an dans by ae 13.77 | 186 209 2897 (e) | 2811 SOA Ma rele alent dtetne. he 289 SOB [i Nea RS ae 
1920—January..... 15.30 206 236 3204 (e) 3119 410 258 242 295 298 SLO RA eres 
AMriles aes 15.99 | 215 235 3802 (e) | 3852 488 Gor Hy Bie. ois 305 297 849.5 836 
uly cease. 16.84 | 227 258 3898 (e) | 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 842 
October..... T5esome|| Zils 270 4519 (e) | 4517 505 DT Oboe cet ats 340 » 306 1063.0 827 
1921—January..... 14.48 | 195 278 4303 (e) | 4404 477 236 264 334 283 1065.4 924 
February 14.08 | 190 263 ale eran 4109 457 DL AN Ge eae ct: 308 262 1012.7 901 
Marchi gat. 13.23 178 DANE MANE . shin Mise 3854 429 DOT RS ete 299 253 1027.1 901 
NDTUE Seta 12268eR 171 238 3642 (e) | 3522 417 AOA ia te) ah 300 248 1007.5 894 
INA Yoh vee. 1262500 05. PBN Mei ed Le ih S441 tite ae 196). Hea eee. 292 237 1012.4 880 
MG. et, 11.16 150 PARC A013 Saas |e 3354 405 TOD) MRIAUE oo 290 234 1050.5 896 
edly. yee} 10.98 148 220 3516 (e) S292 Viernes 192 237 292 232 1139.0 963 
AIOUISE. Wen. ; 11.41 | 154 PEA Ie ails eee ee 3403 403 LOST: deters ce 297 234 1174.9 1045 
September... 11.82 | 159 AZOy My Ralbes ahrihae SHA Natal hac spMee oa || uh Mem te eg cea Dn Sar ee ARTIS Die hat ALS tc5 8 
October. .... 11.48 | 155 21 OR ale ds ctee DOS ALS eee ch oS ale GR Mem S aL c Rvalaally os DPSE Riley same [ORES ApHGEL: 
Country Switzer-| Iraty (hf) SPAIN SourH* | Inpra Aus- New Mex- UNITED 
LAND (t} AFRICA TRALIA* | ZEALAND* Ico STATES 
49 Cost of ()} 12 12 | 18 foods} Cost of | Food and | 59 foods | Federal} 22 ‘oods| Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | 9 towns} living | groceries, 46 | 25 towns | District | 51 cities} living ( 
23 towns| Rome Capitals} Towns Bombay |commodities (s) Massa- 
30 towns chusetts/) 
(t) 
Base period June |1st semes- July 1909- 
1914 | ter1914 [1909-14 | 1909-14| 1910 1914 1911 (q) 14 (r) 1910 1913 1918 
f) 
LOOM Pree ret ee, sate see cuvepan lec eile cies ae LOQO Baleares se loo nce ane 991 (r) 100 O3 We iMicste re ce 
BOWIE eget Oud al AS ot ae Sea LAr ie eam tae Wy Da aan tas IP a VAS Topless. case 1106 POSTAGE leisure «a 100 100 
LO Leal a UAT aeseemera ie ee sic che’ si|'e sev ods o, eperepeneil se a let ete tied Slo sie bea PIS (Dae sac. TOGO Want eesl ENG ane cats 104 101.8 
SULLY ;<: berate TOOE Gee mocartrs 106.9(n) |106 (mn) |........ 100 1164 TORO hee eet ne 102 102.1 
1915—January..... LOTR Ee etaccrets 107.7(0) |110.8(0) |1214(p) |........ 1240 TT eee leet eee 103 102.9 
SUV ee BLOG) ae ee eae. TLS SV ALE GUE cr eciatare he ciche tote 1522 T200R RF ea occ 100 101.7 
1916—January..... 126 (7) |108.63(m) |117.6(0) |118.4(0) |1812(p) |........ 1504 RY iY re eel 107 105.1 
Juve meee: AUDA DA ase Nea 1208 IISA) ilies ee alee sti 1516 BPA (ole iet Pasi oH lll 109.9 
1917—January..... 149 (7) |122.21(m) |128.6(0) |125.6(0) |1446(p) |........ 1453 TS59AGe a tune 128 119.6 
Julvecd sere TSOLG Ve A ees see SSNPS OS (Mil eis. cealees ciel otace 1470 1359 oe seen 146 129.3 
1918—January..... 197 (j) |162.74(m) |145.4(0) |149.8(0) |1511(p) |........ 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
July tener. D29> Gi ean. ee NETS) gi 2S eee entiiee c tse 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January..... 2o2 (jel 2os: Lo Gn)e 1 O1.0(0)) | 7S10(0) Loses chattel ence « 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
JUce see PASM ED) Nite S AES 3 LSO NT 9OLO Go) NOLS 74a pe. cs. lis neat aaaig 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January..... 244 (c) |245.67(m) |192.3(0) |208.1(0) |2063(e) |........J.....----0ee 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
April. ZASi (Cy AL e ee talla ete 134(e) Milnes ses 2008 iSSoactsas seen 211 196.3 
Ail ay Peete 246. (GC) ell beatae 202.6(n) |220.3(n) |2204(e) 18D! lesa bots see 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
October. .... PDOQE(C)E Hecate. se aetape ch ae mee eee ee 2180(e) 193° (hese 2 hte 1899 227 .76 198 194.9 
1921—January..... 243 (c) | 374.08 |175.5(0) |183.5/0) |1904(e) 160" peese testes oe 1906 215.38 172 179.6 
February PEMEACA)R| | GOALS USI 9 ites ere sein le ieee Ae pe) | elas | ae 162 2145 1873 193.77 158 175.6 
March...... Debate) lh o84.46me |< kre eae ees aloe aioc a 160 2103 1810 195.23 156 166.4 
ADE seeiina-aters 231 (c) 410 D4 le he cpiapdlinnans aeies 1732(e) GO) [inane aha 3, oes 1804 193.72 152 164.5 
Mayccmaer - DIZON C00. Sana ac hee Tale oat oleae ears 167 1957 1791 192.37 145 161.4 
June te baer 2 D102) RRS OOO a Uht Seen fas aliMeccmeics 178 1917 1772 191.70 144 159.4 
Jal Vern eee DEAS (OV G coin cm eetere lle me ake erniap cele iliec ot Gard 1 |earescee ae 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
PAGIOAI SL esti | x20) (Challis «chs ave totatetlscs ace elite ot cotesNa- lat wore TSO" lec beech cr eels tee eee (ie ade > onalars 155 161.4 
Heptem beret p200) (Chairs «se speedos siNeretokelnars: ott de aii veces Gio ata, ake cee’. « [ou Sahel od eel ent sodaieos ec RPrctfiva ley connallals 153 160.0 
CCEODER scmiy ident ote edicts ee este Bie in Seas eae We cut a 6 SRGMNE sole ais ACERT oc frac Lapeehees oMtlciate PARIS c cleters aheiale cio sue oR sclera s« 159.7 





* Wor France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. 


(a) Cost of food budget. 


(b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(c) Beginning of month. 


(d) Calculated from annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (9) Foods, fuel and lighting, 
andrent. (h) Average of Oct., 1913, Jan., Apr. and July, 1914. (i) Issued by Union of Swiss Co-operative stores. (7) Beginning of 
previous month. (%) Municipa! Labour office, Rome. (l) Food, clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous 


month. (n) Average for April-September. 


(o) Average for October-March. 


(p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital 


towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitep Kinepom FRANCE Iraty | Hotuanp 
Authority Labour | Michell | Bank of Commerce | Boardof | Econ- | Statist | Times | Statisti-| Bachi | Certral 
Dept. Trade omijst que \Bureau of 
2 (new) Générale (d) Statistics — 
No. of commodities}  271c 40 {24 exports}24imports| 150 44 45 40 45 76 53 
Base period....... 1890-1899|1900-1909|1909-1913'1909-1913} 1913 |1901-1905]1867-1877 1913 |1901-1910: 1918 |1901-1910 
ESO Ce Se fst TEOOS of 2 ee et eee ets Re ener te ball Maer aes oe 102.2 2) GAGES oo arenes ade aretaretemete | maate ve tomers eee roo omens 
TSODRCE alert: QB EIGN GR aa eccrine, voter 6) eterna ole aie eters ate 87.6 G2 uae Mote sauelourrormed | anaaeke nroareeers Get vce RA eee 
LOO Os eicteeee ceteris ak LOS 2 eH gk Oe uu Sie) scien tall e cs Sedat tea nl eee eben ed ok 110.5 TD) hd GANS etl cee igh sock oes Lemals 2k ont a 
1O0S ESE Te ae LIB SS il Ss Mae coats oben + ARCIEEE eee gence 103.3 C20 UR ob tae GSU ON IE Stes srorcrcvsee lle each eee ene 
TOTO ext eegsees TOA SZ al a aeeeate 97.02 LOOPS Sales eee 1 RS 180) DWE cbs ae LOSE | ae eatcbs ei 
TODS Aen scr aren 135 2Oe ioe ey oe 102.77 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 100 114 
1914—January....| 136.5 120.9 103 .96 99: Ob MBG yest he 119.0 83:5 DY ects bia AiO 115.4 102 eye 
JUlyzemeee 134.6 120.0 105.86 OTASTIRE Se tear 116.6 S24 Bl ES RGM Rea es 92 120a 
Lb — January cl LoS. Ole year 109-90 jo. 101. 29 ane. de 136.5 96 ASU een aae 143.9 105 pie ee 
July eee 15022) eeeenee 115 AU Ta ee 149.1 LOG TS Oe. fe eee 163.7 131 165a 
1916—January T2201 | eae 123570. ESO Gal ppeedeee 174.5 123).6 SHS 4 echo eee 184 |e 
Silly; teen T8089 Ne eae 131552) Wed4-26 ooo he TOU Mey PRL SO LOM abit 210.6 193 258a 
1917—January PACA A NM 162.40 NGG O07 SE sek oe 225.1 159.3 pal as eee 249.2 230). eee as 
abttlyecae ye: DAT Pll Lae Neer TS 26 ule ORD Sal here 254.4 176.9 te koe 309.8 304 32 6a 
1918—January....| 258.1 D257. 199.13 202 OSun Soh te 262.9 S62 as ee. Hee 361.6 SCS Bt Bae: 
dul yare ance 284.0 248.3 207-16) | 221 M4 dies. ke 278.5 193: PCR sc kde 389.9 429 4474 
1919—January 286.5 233 188900 he2d7eO4al ee wy. cb toe 265.9 1907 WINS. hot ee 401.8 3268 ieee ney. 
July: te eee 294.0 250.8 222.14, |ee221 08 SAB. eee 293 .2 20624 Biiacsnr. ale 456.6 362 339a 
1920—Janaury 338.4 280.8 239.98 233 .23 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 504 327 
JUV eee 346.8 292.9 270.12 |) 271.96 7 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 613 337 
October....| 317.6 242.1 230.92 240.61 308.5 326.0 239.9 305.5 581.5 662 321 
November..| 304.2 233.1 224.18 219.03 292.9 299.7 223.8 269.5 532.0 658 296 
December..| 290.5 221.6 204.89 213.43 269.4 269.3 207.2 251.2 502.6 635 266 
1921—January....| 281 3 212.6 199.02 | 186.69 | 250.9 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 642 243 
ebruary 270.1 197.8 188.37) E13 73 eee 9. 9 235.8 183.0 7A Edel 436.3 613 225 
March... ... 263.1 190.0 179.27 170.07 215.1 2817 ig 203.4 416.9 604 214 
April 253.7 186 4 175 12 16L 75 20827 224.0 169.8 198.2 401.3 584 201 
May....... 247.3 176.8 165.82 157.33 204.7 223 .2 162.2 193.3 380.8 547 207 
June....... 242.6 169.8 160.23) \aetol 75 se 2017.6 218.6 155.8 186.7 SOR 509 208 
July 2oaaee 238.6 167.0 158.47 150.25 198.5 218.1 158 .2 186.5 OOde Ls levis ate 201 
August 236.4 165.4 163.51 | 147.98 | 194.3 219.0 155.5 135). Sia tsGoe Ol kim. cer eee 205 
September .| 232.7 164.4 159.26 | 147.92 | 191.4 223 .8 149.4 180.8 SOAS cre tevale etree 
October....) 229.2 161.5 150.06 BAS Series ore al ect reeaisuae etl eer ee £8 Mr SO ee ee heats 
Country SWEDEN Sourta | Eaypr New | Austra-| Inpia JAPAN UnitEep STATES 
AFRICA ZEALAND| LIA 
Authority Govern- |Common-} Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal 
Census &| Dept. ment wealth of of of Labour] Reserve | Brad- Dun 
Statistical] Statistics} Statis- | Statist- | Statist- | Statistics! Japan | Statistics} Board street 
ffice Office tics ician iclan 
No. of commodities 47 188 24 S|. eee 92 75 56 328 90 96 200 


er a er ee 
ee ae oer see eos 


P\cskaleie 6 ase) wisie 


1913 
1914—January.... 

Jul 
1915—January. ... 


ed 


ce te eee 


cee wees 


November. . 
December. . 
1921—January.... 


eoeteene 


cee eeoe 





a. Average for year. Quar t 
d. New index number tor 1921 is joined to old for 1920 and preceding years. 

















wer eee ere oesreccresr coc cccrselececccsnvrcejecesceressiecesecsscjosscseene! sevecceses 


b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 








c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1921. 


Old number had 38 commodities. (e) The commodities 


comprised in these two new index numbers are, in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles chiefly imported. 


NOVEMBER, 1921 
United States 


The Annalist index number of whole- 
sale food prices for October 15, 1921, 
was 168.470, a decline of 4 per cent from 
the middle of the previous month. 


Gibson’s index number of wholesale 
prices of foodstuffs showed an average 
of 64.4 for the month of October, a de- 
cline of nearly 6 per cent from the 
preceding month. 


Bradstreef’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for November 1 was $11.3514, 
marking a gain of 1.4 per cent over 
October 1, and of 7 per cent from the 
low point touched on June 1. The de- 
cline from the highest point, reached in 
February, 1920, was about 46 per cent, 
and the figure for November 1 was about 
30 per cent above the level of August 1, 
1914. Hight groups of commodities rose 
in October, while three declined and two 
remained unchanged, but the only really 
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marked changes upward were those of 
provisions and textiles, while breadstuffs 
showed the only important decline. 


Duns’ index number of wholesale 
prices likewise showed a slight rise dur- 
ing the month of October, the figure for 
November 1 being $163.665 or 1.1 per 
cent above the level of the preceding 
month. Only three of the seven divisions 
into which this index number is separ- 
ated disclosed changes of importance 
during the month, Chiefly as a result 
of an extension of the decline in wheat 
prices, the breadstuffs group receded 5.8 
per cent last month, and there was a 
sight yielding in the meat and metals 
classes. In dairy and garden products, 
however, an advance of 9.5 per cent 
occurred, principally because of higher 
prices for eggs, butter and certain veg- 
etables. The upturn in this division, 
which entirely accounted for the rise in 
the index number as a whole was seas- 
onal. 


IMMIGRATION DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921 


Ts following statements compiled 
from information furnished by the 
Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization give details as to the total im- 
migration into Canada during the third 
quarter of 1921. For purposes of com- 
parison the figures for the previous 
quarter and for the corresponding 
quarter In 1920 are also given :— 


The table on page 1432 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants who entered 
Canada during the quarter under re- 
view :-= 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE ea. 
QUARTER OF 1921. 

















Othe 
British From | coun Totals 

US. tries 

1921 

Way co dtok Shee 3,810 | 2,388 2 256 | 8,454 
August, we 3,174 | 3,016 | 2297 | 81487 
September...2..clc., 2919 | 2168 | 2340 | 7.497 
9.903 | 7,572 | 6,893 | 24,368 
Second quarter, 1921....... . 22,458 | 11,831 | 7,183 | 41,472 
Third quarter, 1920........ 24,2811 14,366 | 7,116 | 45,763 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1921 


THE Department has received reports 

of 225 fatal industrial accidents 
that occurred during the third quarter 
of 1921. (Information has also been re- 
ceived of 16 additional fatalities that 
occurred during the previous quarter 
making a total of 229 fatal industrial ac- 
cidents during the second quarter). Of 
the fatalities during the third quarter 
89 occurred in July, 69 in August, and 
67 in September, while in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1920 there were 102 
reported for July, 110 for August, and 
104 for September. The distribution of 


accidents according to industries showed 
48 in the building and construction in- 
dustry, 39 in steam railway service, and 
25 in mining and quarrying, while in 
the lumbering industry 20 accidents 
were reported. Twenty-four of the 
fatalities were caused by moving trains 
and seventeen were due to electrocu- 
tion. 

The following statement does not ne- 
cessarily inelude all the fatal industrial 
accidents that may have occurred but 
has been prepared from information re- 
ceived from all sources available. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921. 



































Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
Mertazts, Macuineny snp Convzny- 
ANCES— 
Machinist with street railway com- 
DAD. cess. icine ERE: cache Lee MorontonOn.. 1 a0 6 vor July 5] 42 /|Blood poisoning. 
Elevator operator at implement 
WOOTKS....../.icarrchetpeap uddety dae he'd itoronto, Ont. . 2... 2. <. "Seb PL Gh gran Sik Fell off elevator. 

Workman at implement works..... Winnipeg, Man......... iat ro. pP are EN Sleeve caught on drill. 

Carpenter awcanshop toa. nis dao: Point St. Charles, Que. .| ‘‘ 20) 58 |Caught between drawbars. 

ACTIN aT A sede. mati Aceh dogcatuse ree Sy dnevigiNisie aay. = uae ‘* 26} +54 |Burned by molten steel. 

Machinist syhelper dic asas- ohne cier rail 4s: © vaeiet yer ke aes Aug. 38] 65 [Bruised thumb; blood poisoning. 

Employee at metal factory......... MoronpomOMt.ec.: « the Sept. 2} 17 |Crushed by elevator. 

Labourer at machine works........ OrillianOnteig soos ak | Fie See Struck by flying board. 

Maboureriat Car Worksgi eral cies viel Fort William, Ont.......} “ iCal ec ecneee Fell from ladder. 

Labourer at steel plant..........-. Sault See. Marie, Ont. 4.1. > LO eee Asphyxiated. 

Sander at wagon works............ Brantiord, Onty...: ..5,..: Be te LO isaatne Septic absorption from hip. 

Over 

Blacksmal tin sare tee oa ae ee StettlomeAltacw. </> 4 che ‘* 12} 21 |Electrocuted. 

Labourer at metal works.......... Port Colborne, Ont......}| ‘* 16) 40 !Explosion.. 

Patternmaker at steel plant........ amittomsOntie. «5.4. ** 19} 36 |Explosion of wood-alcohol. 
CLOTHING AND LAUNDERING— 

Maundrymanmat dairy q.ciase sense MarOMkOssO Dibata- 2. eee July 5] 62 |Overcome by heat. 

Employee at woollen mill.......... Hespeler,, Ont. .}.. 2. . 6. AUIS IAN wh ee Fell from gang plank. 
Pup, Paper AND FIBRE— 

mabouren atepulpunallee rn one eee Smooth Rock Falls, Ont.|July 27| 30 /|Electrocuted. 

Beaterman at paper mill........... MPhonold! Ont. 4 p36 ea a Septye Lollies seus Crushed by elevator. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 

Employee at publishing plant...... Winnipeg, Man......... July 25). 58 |Struck by descending elevator. 
WoopworKING AND FURNITURE , 

Basket maker. sa 8 cgi: crash ee MnecsHlon) Ont wos os. Sil youyl Ula Struck by rolling log. 

Pmployee st factory... a. bei terie Hamilton .Ont 8) sass <. Aug. 30] 385 |Smothered in sawdust chute. 

Helper at woodworking plant...... Woodstock, Ont....... be CN eT Hit by plank thrown from saw. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1921—Continued 




















Trade or Industry Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
Cray, GLAss AND STONE— t 
Employee of plaster factory........ St. James, Man......... July 12) 40 |Caught by moving pulley. 
Superintendent of lime plant....... Beachville,; Onts% 2; . 3% Aug. 7| 34  |Electrocuted. 
Employee at glass works.......... Ville St. Pierre, Que...../Aug. 8} 45 |Run over by coal- 
Employees at crushed stone plant (2)|Rosemont, Que......... ‘* 11] 49, 26|Dynamite explosion. 
Labourer at cement plant.......... St. Mary’s, Ont........ Sea ATO| Aes h hes Fell from platform. 
Paints, O1Ls, CHEMICALS AND EXPLO- 
SIVES— 
Labourer at oil works............. Toronto, Ontie ie gee JulYaeeS eee Burned. 


Srram Raitway SERVICE— 







Sectionman. tac. aoe caitet ae Guelph, Ont........ 
Sectionnien (2) 1b aes ce setts Napierville, Que........ 
Sectionmant cd «..<temmne ake ceae hue oe SteJohnsQueter ac. se 
Sectionmanes sass Aacc oe mite sien sare Dhar eilowel BOK. 5 daiewae 
ED EAINIMANIG Te) AA th AIA eh ois. > aise ents Westmoreland, Co., N.B. 
NEN GINGER AL Gh a ci he ioe cients ciseeust te Near Madoc, Ont....... 
ATEMAN ere coc cis cise ee eh cnt rie eye oe Armstrong, Ont......... 
Mire misc s bese, Geers eedec ere otis ecswensee Near Noslo, Ont........ 
Conductors ay ie ase ese Valleyfield, Que........ 
Checker) =i. peter eal ott cl Ookek biaaee PorontoeOnt.coe acetic 
IP OTLEY keeles base ks Fae ies ae Saale Prescott“Ontsen cam «20 
Mabourertsce cee Meike cae iaate CobourrsOntiecede ere 
TL ADOUTET Ss hac wic) cust es el einlees enste we Key Harbour, Ont.,.... 
Gangilabourensc:c.s\cicien oct sakes okt Saskatoon, Sask......... 
Sectioniforeman:, see oes bel sine oe Neustadt, Ont.......... 
Seetionman. sc ctu sitet nie 3 Winnipeg, Man......... 
Sectionmans « eniwineic enix cinemas els West Edmonton, Alta... 
TEMA: cheerts em eine tei Rites oot Erinview, Man.......... 
Bionalman e774 eee cee cen eee Whitby Onteeeecrccre 
HM PlOV.ees 2) sve as sietnteneys ection. Dunvegan Yards, Alta.. 
Coal\heaver.)...ce. coer eas ee Stratford, Ont.......... 
Brakemayyy wisps oo en ee wee ieee Hyde Wark, Ont... a2. ot 
Bralsema ns oie cine uke eos sie tee ae Mirrors rAlta oes bec a2 cine 
Roadmaster ves wou eee Ignace Sub., Ont 

“Ash pit maniee.e. eeu er Sater: Schreiber, Ont.......... 
Constable: 28) aes Oa! OrilhavOnt-on ce coe. ets 


Wagaming, Ont. 


Sectionman eee site eee es McGillivray, Alta....... 
SectionmMan 2). 6 soe ee te ee Ernestown, Ont......... 
PectiONMAN.. . 4.5. oman eee Mons} BiC.r boar or « 
iabourer ss.ser oe eee es Fernie Sub, B.C........ 
ACAD OUTED clon ares tie ie eee eee Miniota Sub, Man...... 
A DOUTEE i scs 4s. suc a een e ee Vaudreuil, Que......... 
Brakemans...: nce oee ee Union Bay, B.C.)..48 
Hmployees aie eee aes eee Crandall, B.C... 
Ash: DItsMans £2). ae ae senate Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 
Evecrric RAILwAays— 
Brakemani::.. oo eee ce 7 eet Near Thorold, Ont...... 
Trackman.,.<. o.oo tee ei aes Thorold, Ont.... 
Motorman)... 4) see epee eee Edmonton, Alta........ 
NAVIGATION— 
Weckhand .f4.b.s.acexe Sheen eee Quebec, Que..... 
Sailors och ance ots laite ie vsercteran Quebec, Que..... 
Sailorsi(2) 4 cence wick HeR eect Quebec, Que..... 
Oiler ees. heals Bhacdicis his aie coer Cobourg, Ont... . 
Barve employee. nism. cco se ce Quebec, Que.... 
Sailor o....2): ... oe eee eee as Quebec, Que..... 
Sailor f202 Ve eee Voter Montreal,§ Que.. 
Cook’on schooner. ...3...22..0000 4 Quebec, Que............ 


O's, 410) 4/16 tel 








ee 


ee 


cee coors 


ee oeeee 


coreeee 


pe5ewroe 


oe eeees 





Struck by train. 

Hand-car struck by train. 

Run over by shunting cars. 

Run over by engine. 

Sunstroke. 

Engine overturned. 

Derailment. 

Derailment due to a washout. 

Fell from moving train. 

Overcome:by heat. 

Fell from train. i 
Crushed by chain when unloading coal. 
Fell from hand car. 

Fell in front of hand car. 

Crushed between cars while coupling. 


Crushed by falling pole. 

Slipped under engine. 

Struck by train. 

Collision gas speeder and _velocipede. 
Fell from tender. 

Run over by train. 

Fell between couplers. 

Fell off track motor. 

Fell from pilot of engine. 
Crushed between cars. 

Speeder struck by train. 
Collision of motor cars. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by speeder. 

Struck by train.” 

Collision of motor and hand cars. 
Struck by train. 

Run over by car. 

Fell from hand car. 

Rope broke causing fall from tender. 


Derailment. 
Struck by automobile. 


Electrocuted; attempted to remove 
wire without protection. 


Drowned. 
Fell overboard. 


Drowned. 

Clothing caught in wheel. 
Drowned. 48>" 

Fell from scaffold of ship.4 
Slipped from ladder—drowned. 
Fell overboard.j 3. . 
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Trade or Industry 


MIsceELLANEOUS TRANSPORT— 


Driver tor dairy ecterkee: ssiieleee ks 
Driver for ice company............ 
WiOLkin Tite ea ae eee er ears at eiocee 
Teamster for cartage company..... 
Teamster for milling company...... 
ongshoremianiqns.. ce neie: sere. 

Hoader at: SteMMers.qeeinnia ke oe td 


DELVErTOT GaIBye) ei misien .ys bats iedlek 
Automobile chauffeur 


ee 


Miner’ shelperstiga. as.nag ne ee 
I XAMIN SLs) ols sos 5 RO Se OE 
BS ATIMATIAN sf cee eee ea a Ce 
Pumpman’ 424.5. 2. Lemon ales ee 
Chute vunNer toes we. eel Ae Aeon, 
Driller at quarry 
Poritller eres caine bon day 0 0 Senn 


er 


Hmployee at.smelter.......<.4-1 oe 
Horemam at Quarry.....deien ose ole 


BUILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION— 
Employee with power commission. . 
Scaler with power commission...... 
Labourer with power commission... 
Labourer with power commission .. 
Labourer with power commission... 
Driller with power commission..... 
Carpenter at locks..........i0n0e: 
Carpenter’. . 32): sag se io ae eee 
sepaarman, at polls): . aeeieea ae 
Workman at building ).) .feneneneiee 
Workman at building............. 
Hmployee on roads... :..hmesinnsees 
Labourer’ on roads:...si04¢.en20 4: 
lisbourer on) roads... ... sea 
Workman at bridge............... 
Workmaniat birdge. 4. dase eee 
Employee on railroad............. 
Labourer with power commission.. 
Labourer with power commission... 
Pitman with power commission..... 











Comber, Ont..o--.e eee 
a Vancouvier, D.C. ahr 
TorontonOnt....% Wu 
Lazard Jct., Que.. ..... 
Ottawa, Ont) se 03. 
Charlesbourg, Que...... 


Stelarton,)N.S2 a4 «050. 
BruleyAlta ere eevee 
Stellarton, N.S......... 


Bankhead, Alta........ 
Rambler (Slocan), B.C... 


Little Bras d’Or, N.S.... 
Sunfsinletae: Crs saci. 
Springhill, N.S.......... 
Inverness N. Sis. .5.6 se 
Montreal, Que.......... 
@layburny Bi Citta. ce 


Beachville, Ont......... 
Montreal, Que.......... 
SpringhillWN:Sseeee. we 


Komberley, B:Cv.. wads - 


Extension eo. Oseaeee es 
Vancouver) B'Cs-4. 4. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 


I xtenslonwib Ce. oases. 
Cassidy; BIC... cade <sss 


Niagara Falls, Ont...... 
Stamford Ont... 3.0... 
Cameron Falls, Ont..... 
Queenston, Ont......... 
Stamford) Ont... i035... 
Stamford sOntaei.t. «25 + 


St. Gervais, Que........ 
Nottawa Village, Ont.... 


ELAIMetor., Ont eende shi 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 
StamfordsOnte.., o..s ... 

















ee eecoe 


eee eee 


see eee 


eee eee 


oa 8 ie le © 


eee eee 


eee eee 


coe eee 


eee cee 


eee eee 


ee eees 


eee eee 


cee eee 


eee eee 


oe teen 


eee eee 


eoeeee 


sce eee 


eee eee 











Cause of fatality. 





Fell from wagon. 

Struck by automobile. 
Struck by engine. 
Drowned. 

Injured spine when unloading. 
Struck by train. 

Fell down hatchway. 

Fell from gang plank. 

Fall of machine. 

Struck by automobile. 
Automobile struck by train. 


Fall of coal. 
Cut by saw. 
Fall of coal. 


Caught between car and_ stationary 
motor. 


Fall of rock from hanging wall. 


. |Crushed by car. 
£ |Fell down chute. 


Fall of top coal. 

Gas explosion. 

Struck by rock falling from roof. 
Struck by full rake. 

Struck by empty rake. 

Rock fell from hoisted box. 
Premature explosion while blasting 


Crushed by falling derrick boom. 

Run over by full box. 

Fall of rock. 

Fall of ore. 

Struck when brake blew off. 

Fall of pulley. 

Thrown against barrow by quantity of 
sand. 

Fall of rock. 

Fall of rock. 

Jammed between car and door frame. 


Killed by rock slide. 

Fall of rock. 

Fell from platform. 

Burned by sand. 

Crushed under car. 

Electrocuted. 

Prostrated by heat. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Fell from roof. 

Collapse of scaffold. 

Fell from scaffold. . 

Infection of knee. 

Premature explosion of dynamite. 
Struck by train. 

Fell from platform—drowned. 
Fell from deck of bridge. 

Struck by falling pile drive leads. 
Struck by automobile. 
Dump car overturned. 

Hit by rock. 

Collapse of scaffold. 

Slipped and fell through skylight. 
Fell frem scaffold. 
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Trade or Industry. Locality. Date. | Age. Cause of fatality. 
dea ae a ean ll eee 
BurtpING AND ConsTRuUCTION—Cont. 

Workman at building...........-- Ottawa, Ont. Wey... Aug. 13| 76 |Collapse of scaffold. 
Pabourer.. .:. . acveerrele AS AR ae Be hy Guelph, Ont............ “ 90; 26 |Fell while setting brakes on ca —run 
over. 
About 
Employees at dyke (2)......-++-e+5 Chilliwack? Bi@i certs or 7| 30 |Electrocuted—Boom of drag lines 
swung into high tension wire. 
Workman at bridge.......-.-+++-: @Ouebec, Quen... c crerrn> ** 16} 28 |Fell from bridge. k 
Carpenter ...<.. S00 Bey HES OY Vancouver, B.C.. ‘* 19} 71 |Fell from bridge. 
SGOWMAI «Lai oa eawisteeteker dials eet fave Sault Ste. hee ‘Ont... nf Ol, HAs Drowned. 
Bricklayer at pulp mill..........-+ Mill Creek, B.C.. , |Sept. 1/28 |While doing repair work, steam and 
gas were accidentally turned on. 
alsominen. cece. sie ciaie ete echete 2 iers 2 Calgary, Alta......-.++. i 1| 62 |Fell from ladder. 
Employee at road work.......---- Washago, Ont.........- Den ek Dynamite explosion. 
Employee at road work........--- St Albert, Onterec ce i ‘© 40} 18 |Crushed by horse. 
Teamster at road work..........-: Toronto Ont?) es nee ‘“ 16] 37. |Fell from ladder. 
Employee at road work.........-- Port Joli Road, N.S.... tte wales ee Explosion of dynamite. 
JODATOH HSS CMRI, MRR ste na eave csucneg okey Alot ParistOnt: 2 che es oes 2 Sus Maite meats fe Fell from ladder. 
Painter cece ec ok ices alee ones: sie) afielett New Westminster, B.C..| ‘‘ 14) 48 |Roof cleat holding stage gave way. 
Workman with contractor.......-- Vactoria tls: Cc cule eisrs.ciee © 7| 70 |Crushed while lowering house to 
foundation. 
Workman with contractor.......-. PeahitaxuNeS.ee es hee: fee ‘© 97! 50 |Struck by hopper on concrete mixer. 
Workman with contractor.......-- Montreal, Que.........- ai 25 |Struck by barrow falling from hoist. 
Workman with contractor........- ChathambOntye; s+ aimecidll aye eel eunareees Fell from roof. 
Waterboy with contractor.......-- Ottawar Ont sGhees oma ea]. open mae Olt ee Thrown from truck. 
CArpenter <u cc vien'e\s one, Oe tee ee Britannia Beach, B.C....} “  29]...... Struck by piece of pulley. 
Carpenter with power commission. . StamtordeOnteases «acts 62 (Crushed under cars. 
Labourer at aqueduct.........+-+- Cote St. Paul, Que...... 42 |Cave-in of earth. 
Sign erector...... 08Gb ise ease Winnipeg, Man......... 66 |Fell from cornice. 
LUMBERING— 
River driv eric ete tists laa 2 aeneletecbehs Agnone; ONG. 2 cere a> 23 |Drowned. 
Bip lovee. ois bales son Were cise eee Lotbiniere, Que......... 16 (|Struck by a falling tree. 
Himployes..\y eernc > 6s sr nena om Madawaska River, Ont.| “ 7@...... Drowned. 
Labourers eceiecae abl Merde oele ereetstele Fraser Lake, B.C....... 45 |Struck by falling tree. 
TAD OUTED oss cine cdeeline, Shetoreteket ehetiel sate eke Chilliwack, B.C... 52 |Fell from shingle truck. 
MAD OULET. oye eek ce ieusie-o7e tenet ey aney oe Bela vie WOnt vey nies oF eel loncun de ONoat veers Drowned. 
Rigging man...) 2.6.5... Mee ee ek Chancellor Channel, B.C. 26 |Crushed by rolling log. 
"Peaster ssithe oe CRAIN t ieee tes Sherbrooke, Que... .... 35 |Drowned. houses fell into hole. 
TOGBOL «Geo = ale os c's.d om vieketeedione amit North Vancouver, B.C..| “  15)...... Fell on axe. 
Towers A Fae eel SRA SPER Hatorest, nts. tes 0 oie <p ei aRe Nees Crushed by logs. 
TOG GOE ese eete Rais cheeses ae chet Crofton! @s.e ees 21 |Crushed by rolling logs. 
ING and ote see ew cheer waves Met ste @Ghemainus! B.C... 4. 3. 26 |Caught in belt. 
Sawiyersn in. cries clei s+ stenetele crea Hermre UG leks cersetis ots 26 |Struck by falling tree. 
Mill worker A280), 00). Se SERS. Rise Restigouche, N.B....... 48 |Struck by slab. 
TAM DETIM AA ce oie wlercieteuele Rieke els eva Pernis BIC! cvecaps ess] Alege Struck by falling tree. 
PUSHIN ee we eis te elec wieorersisis| stele Massey, Ont. .uiniessan] 7 (28.2 Re.s Drowned. 
Loading engineer.........++-+ee+: Abbotstord, BiCiw.b...- : 42 |Struck by log. 
Hdgerman . isc... teas eee ee eet Eon awa Onibeeiesfe.si512) = 24 |Struck by log. 
AEADOULEE. clastic ave oisista esha eme eee te Wire ely iC raete a eho sceuste 22 {Struck by timber. 
ToOader so sccie o = o'- heheh stetenedee tevaie ronces ECA WAS OG ss «5S abe: sco,05n Pe pO] stots (No particulars). 
Pusiic UTinirins— 
Pitman with power commission. .... Stamford Ont... . .j/s02. 30 |Cave-in of bank. 
Employee with power obrninissiony .|Abitibi River, Ont...... ees Vee ects Drowned. 
Workman with power commission. .|London, (O)ai ayes awe Me LN Eel! yg Electrocuted. 
Foreman with power commission. . . Thamesford, Ont.... 37. |Electrocuted 
Lineman with power commission. . .| Niagara Falls, Ont...... 28 |Hlectrocuted 
Employee with power commission. . Niagara Falls, Ont...... 29 |Electrocuted 
Lineman with power commission. . . |Toronto, Ontreecsts ae 36 |Electrocuted. 
Labourer with power commission.../Arthur, Ont.........---| = 19). ...-- Fell from pole. 
Lineman with power commission. . .|Toronto, Onto c be syle Wee 22) RAE Electrocuted. 
Pilectricismett tects ctor ci arometeh= teeta oh ors Woodbridge, Ont..+.<...|.. ull TZ yae Electrocuted while putting new fuse in 
transformer. 
Blectriciar Autre. ach We MO. sees Cooks yillessOnt.. ste.scn'af-) 1 ARSE) eR Fell while putting new fuse in trans- 
former. 
Telephone Man. .........0se0003. Sulphide, Ont...../..... Al, aeRee Electrocuted. 
TANGSMADA S.Ct es ee Da aes Montreal#Que-? ch. .%-|) . DAUS aes Electrocuted when wire fell. 
Handyman with power commission. Queenston, Ont......... wlaieohed Caught in wheel belt. 
Employee with gas works.......... Ottawa, Ont... suecoteelhue « evtel PAL RRS 0 Caught in machinery. 
Labourer with power commission. . .| Walkerville, Ont. Tocon alt) c@Ohsedaet Electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry 





PuBLic AND MounicipaL EmPioy- 
MENT— 
PPO SHEER NG eee eties Ah sly 
Guard at prison camp............. 
Ores FANG Er ote a es 6 a5 bcs 


erect Wor con ie oaths chica kx 
WP OSETAMEDE CC oe 5.5 cee c osc si 6 «5 


eee eee er eoee ee reso eeooeee 


_ AGRICULTURE— 
Parmer’s helpers) 2) 2). 000)... 800224 


eo ees eeesereeoeeos 


oe ee eceerere 


ee eeererees 


FisHing anp Huntrine— 
RISHEL MAN. eat. Soe ee 
Mishermans:t . Uae ii aie. . £9.00. 
IPISHORAT. c.) a ee ee ee Wee ae, geet che 
Washerm art). eG tee eee 


MIscELLANEOUS— 
IMilisworkerscn: «eet eee cee e ee 
Bnrineerte . . JRE: pie ieee. . 
Elevator boy at hotel............. 
HWleGUricinn! 17.4 sh) te eee 














Locality. Date. | Age. 
Magnetawan, Ont....... Aven Vales Sen 
Burwash, Ont. ase Wis ated EP Aleta Aa 
Rocky Mountain House, 

Ba hyo lata i OA et Ppl pear ae 
St. JohuveN Deen ae Augie 410 71 
INomichsWalcesis:© ir nine Simmel 

Over 
Duchess wAltawa dost Sept. 6] 21 
Hamilton Onter. ae e. 5. el he I} loess ee 
Grimsby VOnty.eeee a 6] 39 
Princeville, Que.........|July 18] 21 
IRonoka sc Lbaaaedens ans ona ece ety als 
GuelphYOntreeyy eee...’ Aug. 9} 18 
Mountain Township, 

Ont Aan ee... So AOA sad Ne, 
St. Anselin, Que........ Sept. 2] 35 
Superb, Sask........ Pare iti bared. se 
Woodville Mills, P.H.I...| ‘“‘ 15] 62 
Glenianning Pests sie: ome oaaties 
Schooner Passage, B.C...|July 15) 37 
Inverness) ‘BiG... 505... ; So PESTS 7 
Prince Rupert, B.C......|. ‘* © 21} 20 
Port Edward, B.C.......JAug. 15} 35 
SUM OMIM IN Sista ons ce July 6G 7. 
Revelstoke, B.C........ CF A652 
ondons Ont oausces.. Sept. 3] 17 
Man Walley bet dea ee is| aoe Slt 
Westmoreland, N.B..... if s/t a9 


Cause of fatality. 





Heat exhaustion. 
Breaking of a cable. 


Drowned when boat upset. 
Struck by automobile. 
Drowned. 


Accidental discharge of gun. 
Killed while on duty. (No particulars.) 
Struck by automobile. 


Injured by breaking of mechanica} 
fork. 

Fall of tree. 

Crushed when tongue of separator 
broke. 


Caught in engine. 

Burned while saving stock from burne 
ing barn. 

While cleaning knives of binder, horses 
started. 

Thrown from wagon when team bolted 

Runaway team. 


Collision. 

Fell overboard. 
Fell overboard. 
Fell overboard. 


Concussion of brain. 
Blowing off engine; scalded. 
Crushed by elevator. 
Clothing caught in shaft. 
Fall. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST AN > 
SECOND QUARTERS OF 1921. 














Trade or Industry. Locality. Date 
Powderiworker, es eee ete oaks James Island, B.C....... Jan. is 
Labourer at machinery plant.........}/Hamilton, Ont.......... Apr. 13 
Locomotive engineer................ IMTeRUGS ANG... Ds-Paiccis tere 22 
Riveriworker ox. ae nen Tey ee PeeE Restigouche Co., N. B...| ‘‘ 30 
Carpentertn eon. teat tae Se New Westminster, B.C..|May 10 
Hirestighter i. Fie. Aa aii ce Restigouche Co., N.B....|June 38 
BATE SAN IVE o., siciS che nee keke te OS Grant Omtsan tee ase ches ssuyepe tel 
Ropworemants: iy wees tan ate Sh RaberstAdiia,. eee. Wik meek. eS 
IBUCK Ere e ee oer cider ieschee oe RockiBeye Ben. oc. oss cael 
PUCENT TS Bo at ee Pe as E> Sit ete Kakabeka Falls, Ont....| ‘' 14 
Minerteetin es... Jaynes. ee ree Comox 4s BiG. ata. aes. ot e29 
Railway vemployee? 6.) jac vanle 6 «kes MinakieOntieos cu.) . : ey eal 
LGDOUTeL Sry fet eee ees eke ae Morrisburg, Ont........ Peak 
Wabourer,.. 2, devs obs etn hele. cia Pio etaes ee Calgary, Alta ale 45 60: £26 
Baboureten erent te at ote ces Glace Bay, N.S......... caer, 
Labourer (municipal)............... Fairmount, Ont... .. Histo 123 





oe ec ee 


Cause of Fatality. 





Strain while loading. 

Caught in machinery. 

Derailment due to rockslide. 

Fell into river. 

Fell from secow—drowned. 

Drowned; fell from horse in to river. 
Drowned. 


Tractor overturned while ploughing. 
Struck by falling limb. 

Runaway team. 

Fall of cap rock. 

Shock; due to scalding from steam. 





Explosion. 


Run over by railroad ear. 
Struck against boom. 
Cave-in of earth. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Two of the legal decisions summar- 
ized below deal with various aspects 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of 


Quebec. The third relates to a claim 
for damages for violation of an agree- 
ment. 


A labourer employed by city to load carts and sweep roads does not come within scope 
of Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A labourer employed by the city of 
Westmount, Que. was struck on the 
head by a street car when working on a 
road. He brought action against the 
municipality under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Quebec, claiming $507 
for wages, and a sum of $2,800, the cap- 
ital of an annual rent of $165.85. On 
behalf of the defendant municipality the 
plea was made that the plaintiff was not 
employed in any business or industrial 
enterprise nor connected with any de- 
partment of the city of Westmount, and 
had therefore no claim against the city 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. In the plaintiff’s declaration it 
was alleged that the municipality carried 
on its industrial operation by the aid of 
power other than that of man or animal 
and that the plaintiff met his accident 
while working on the defendant city’s 
property, shovelling material used for 
paving and throwing it in a wagon. 

Tt was held by the Superior Court that 
the work did not come within the clause 
of the Act, which includes business hav- 
ing for its object the building, repairing 
or maintenance of railways, tramways, 


waterworks, drains, sewers, dams, 
wharves, elevators or bridges, because 
roads are not mentioned in that clause. 
Nor did the fact that the defendant city 
owned a macadam mixer which was 
operated by steam in its own yard imply 
that, in sweeping the street on which 
stone had been delivered to the de- 
fendant city, the plaintiff was engaged 
in an industrial enterprise conducted by 
the city. The Court declared that ‘“‘the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is a law 
of exception and it must be clearly 
shown by the person claiming relief that 
the act is applicable to his case, and 
where it is not clearly shown or where 
a doubt exists plaintiff must fail.’’~ It 
was held by the Court that the plaintiff 
had failed to show that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act applied and there was 
nothing on record to justify his conclu- 
sions. The Superior Court dismissed the 
plaintiff’s action with costs. 


This judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of Review on appeal. 


(Quebec — Nicholaichook vs. City of 
Westmount.) 


A workman injured when doing another man’s work with tacit consent of employer 
may recover damages in Quebec 


An. employee in a handle factory at 
Bedford, Que., lost the thumb of his left 
hand when at work. He brought action 
against his employer under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Quebec. The 
defendant company claimed that at the 
time of accident the plaintiff was doing 


work which he was not required nor 
permitted to do, having taken the place 
of a fellow worker without order or 
permission, and that the accident was 
due to the plaintiff’s inexcusable fault. 
The Superior Court dismissed the action 
on the grounds that under the terms and 
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conditions of the Act and from its inter- 
pretation, the presumption of fault is 
against the employed to whom the law 
practically states ““We presume you 
must have been at fault, or there would 
have been no accident’’; that the law 
requires proof of the accident as to 
‘when, how and where and under what 
circumstances the accident took place, 
and unless plaintiff makes such proof, it 
is absolutely impossible to render judg- 
ment in his favour; and that while the 
plaintiff under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act need not allege or prove neg- 
ligence on the part of the defendant, it 
is most necessary and essential that he 
should prove where, when and how the 
accident took place and all the circum- 
stances connected therewith. 


On appeal to the Court of Review the 
decision was reversed, the Court holding 
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that the plaintiff was earning $800 a 
year; that he was injured when at work 
for the defendant; that when the acci- 
dent happened several hours had already 
passed since he had taken the place of 
another worker, and consequently he 
was doing the work with the tacit con- 
sent of his employer; that it was not 
necessary to prove how the aecident oc- 
curred, it was sufficient to prove that he 
had been injured when at his work. 


The Court considered that the 
plaintiff had suffered a permanent 
diminution of one-fiftieth capacity and 
ordered the defendant company to pay 
him the sum of $80 per year, the right 
being reserved to the plaintiff of having 
this annual rent converted into a capital 
sum. 

(Quebec — Cookman vs. The Bedford 
Manufacturing Company). 


An injured employee discharged contrary to agreement cannot be awarded damages 


without proof of loss 


In 1912 a workman broke his arm 
when working in a factory shop. He 
then entered into an agreement with the 
company employing him that in con- 
sideration of the company paying his 
doctor’s and hospital account, and 
promising to give him steady work so 
long as his services continued to be satis- 
factory to the superintendent, he re- 
leased and discharged the company from 
all actions, claims and demands by rea- 
son of the accident.- Five years later 
this employee was dismissed without 
cause. He brought an action in the 
Superior Court of Quebee against the 
company for non-fulfillment of con- 
tract, claiming $6,000 damages. The 

Court held that the company had dis- 


missed this workman without valid 
cause and since that time had been in 
default of honouring its obligation to 
provide him with employment. The 
damages were fixed by the Court at 
$1,200. 

An appeal was taken to the Court of 
King’s Bench. In the judgment of this 
Court it was stated that the defendant 
company had made the plea that the 
accident was due to the inexcusable 
fault of the plaintiff workman, that the 
agreement of July, 1917, was irregular, 
illegal and insufficient in law, and that 
the plaintiff had of his own free will 
consented to leave the company’s 
service, and, moreover, he had earned 
elsewhere more than his earnings when 
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he was with them. The Court held that 
if the plaintiff’s dismissal had been 
prejudicial to him the defendant would 
have been responsible, but the plaintiff 
employee had not proved any damages. 
As he had worked for various employers 
since his discharge and had received 
higher wages than the defendant com- 
pany had paid him, while at times he 
was out of employment, it was impos- 
sible to say definitely whether he had 
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had a gain or loss. As the indemnity of 
$1,200 which the court of first instance 
awarded to the plaintiff was not based 
on proof but rested rather on an arbi- 
trary basis the Court sustained the ap- 
peal of the defendant, reversed the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court and _ dis- 
missed the claims of the plaintiff with. 
costs against him in both courts. 

(Quebec — Gagnon vs. Canada Ce- 
ment Company). 


* 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE con- 
tains the usual monthly 
statements on strikes, prices, employ- 
ment conditions, conciliation proceed- 
ings, recent wage agreements, and wage 
changes. It contains also reports of 
recent trade union conventions, a sum- 
mary of recent orders of provincial 
Minimum Wage boards, articles on 
the work of the Manitoba Joint Council 
of Industry, the constitution of the 
building guilds in Great Britain, the 
action of the British Government on 
the International Labour conventions, 
action of the government of India on 
labour problems, and other matters of 
industrial interest. 


The month 


_ in brief 


At the beginning of November the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions stood at 7.4 as 
compared with 8.5 at the beginning of 
October and with 6.1 at the beginning 
of November, 1920. A great deal of 
reduced time was again indicated by 
many of the locals making returns. 
According to reports received from over 
5,000 employers, employment showed a 
considerable contraction during No- 
vember as compared with the pre- 
ceding months and also as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year. 


The average cost of the weekly 
family budget of 29 staple foods in 
some 60 cities was $11.08 at the begin- 
ning of November as compared with 
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$11.48 at the beginning of October; 
$15.32 in November, 1920; and $7.96 in 
November, 1914. The cost of food, fuel 
and rental averaged $21.60 for Novem- 
ber as compared with $22.01 for October; 
$26.13 for November, 1920, and $14.25 
for November, 1914. ie 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during November was greater 
than during either October, 1921, or 
November, 1920. There were in exist- 
ence at some time or other during the 
month 18 strikes, involving 3,950 work- 
people and 98,100 working days. On 
November 1 there were on record 16 
strikes affecting 1,950 workpeople. Two 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during November. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to November 
was reported terminated, leaving 17 
strikes, involving about 3,919 work- 
people on record at the end of the 
month. 


Proceedings During the month of 
under the November the Depart- 
Industrial ment received a report 
Disputes from the Board of Con- 
Investigation Ciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established ~— to 


deal with the dispute 
between the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being clerks, freight handlers, round- 
house and shop labourers, station em- 
ployees, etc., members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 
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Three applications were received for 
the establishment of; Boards and chair- 
men were appointed in connection with 
two Boards which had been established 
during the previous month. 


A report was also received from the 
Board of Arbitrators established to deal 
with the dispute between the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island 
National Transcontinental, Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern Rail- 
ways, and certain of their employees. 


The Department of La- 
bour has published its 
first report on ‘‘Organization in Indus- 
try, Commerce and the Professions in 
Canada.’’ Organization on the part of 
Canadian employers has advanced very 
considerably in recent years, and fuller 
information on the subject is now con- 
tinually in demand. The report is in- 
tended to be supplementary to the 
report’ on ‘‘Labour Organization in 
Canada’’ which has been issued an- 
nually by the Department for some 
years. 


Jottings 


It is reported that there are at pre- 
sent 500 persons in training in the first- 
aid classes being conducted by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the 
various industrial centres of Alberta. 


Short courses of instruction on internal 
combustion engines, including automo- 
biles, will be held under the direction of 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture at the College of Agriculture, 
Saskatoon, from November 28 to, De- 
ecember 17, 1921; from January 3 to 
January 21, 1922; and from February 
6 to 25, 1922. 


The Police Association of Hamilton, 
Ont., have requested the Ontario gov- 
ernment to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to bring police officers 
within its scope. 


The Board of Health of Hamilton, 
Ont., has gone on record as favouring 
minimum wage for the various trades, 
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the Medical Officer of Health having 
presented a report in which he traced 
the considerable amount of sickness and 
disease prevailing in the city to the 
inability of the poorer families to buy 
the necessaries of life. 


The Public Safety Committee of Win- 
nipeg recently recommended to © the 
City Council to petition that immediate 
effect be given to the Provincial act of 
1913 prohibiting the employment of 
women in restaurants or stores kept by 
orientals. This act, which is to come 
into force on proclamation, has not yet 
been proclaimed. New legislation, it is 
stated, will be required to deal with the 
employment of women by orientals in 
‘free admission parlours.”’ ' 


The civic committee on insurance at 
Ottawa, Ont., recommends that provi- 
sion be made in the 1922 estimates for 
group insurance of all civic employees 
except policemen and employees of the 
Fire Department who have their own 
insurance benefits. There will be 2385 
employees to come under the scheme, the 
cost of which is estimated at about $12 
per $1,000 of insurance. 


At the fourth annual convention of 
the International Association of Fire. 
Fighters recently held at Columbus, 
Ohio, the president stated that in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, the two-platoon system was 
in force in only 82 cities of the United 
States and Canada, whereas to-day two- 
platoon, and in some instances three- 


platoon, systems were in force in some 


500 cities of the United States, Canada, 
the Canal Zone and possessions of the 
United States. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
Typothete of America, representing 
about 5,000 printing plants in Canada 
and the United States, which met at 
Toronto in October, plans for apprentice 
training were discussed with a view to 
securing a continuous supply of com- 
petent journeymen printers, In estab- 
lishing the course of training suggested, 
employers were recommended to ¢0- 
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operate with the educational authorities 
in their respective communities. It was 
stated that in Buffalo such co-operation 
had been brought about, and printers’ 
apprentices there attend the technical 
school two evening sessions in their own 
time and one afternoon session in their 
employers’ time. 


In June last, there was held at Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, an organization 
meeting to inaugurate a Safety First 
Association. A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. The 
meeting was under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Labour, Industries and 
Mines, the departments which are re- 
sponsible for various acts having to do 
with the safety of workers. 


The German cabinet recently sent to 
the Reichstag a bill legalizing an 8- 
hour working day. Similar action had 
previously ‘been taken with reference 
to several of the other draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the first 
International Labour Conference at 
Washington. | 


The Japanese press states that the 
government of that country has decided 
to subsidize a company known as the 
Overseas Enterprise Joint Stock Com- 
pany for the purpose of encouraging 
emigration, and has arranged that the 
Company shall make known in Japan, 
by means of propaganda, the conditions 
of employment prevailing overseas, etc. 
The government has issued instructions 
to the various police authorities requir- 
ing them to give all possible help to 
emigrant families intending to settle in 
the coffee plantations in Brazil, the place 
that has been chosen as the most fitting 
for this purpose. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected as vice-presidents of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference: C. da Silva 
Braga, government delegate from Bra- 
zil; J. ‘S. Edstrom, employers’ delegate 
from Sweden; and Leon Jouhaux, work- 
ers’ delegate from France. 
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Women’s  organiza- 
tions in Montreal have 


bill for Mothers’ Pen- 
sions which may be presented at the ses- 
sion of the Quebec provincial legislature 
opening on January 10, 1922. Accord- 
ing to the Montreal Star, pensions for 
mothers have strongly advocated in 
that city for a long period. ‘Over two 
years ago,’’ the newspaper states, ‘“the 
Charity Organizations started to main- 
tain a number of widows with families 
as a practical test in mothers’ pensions, 
and this was done up to spring of this 
year. Then when that body re-organ- 
ized, French, English and Jewish organ- 
izations undertook the care of people of 
their. own race, and were still carrying 
on pending the passing of Mothers’ 
Pensions.’’ The mayor of Montreal is 
reported as saying in reply to a recent 
delegation of representatives of women "Ss 
organizations on behalf of a pension 
scheme, that he did not believe that 
mothers’ pensions would in the long run 
be much more expensive to the city than 
the present state of things. At present 
the city was paying for the maintenance 
in the various institutions of many hun- 
dreds of children at the rate of about’ 
$9 to $11 per month for each child. 


Manitoba At the last session of 
Workmen’s the Manitoba legisla- 
Compensation ture, in addition to the 


Act amended labour legislation which 


was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazerre for October last, an 
act was passed amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the main amend- 
ments being as follows: 


The maximum amount of burial al- 
lowance is raised from $100 to $150. 
The limit of $60 a month, which was 
fixed by the Act as the maximum total 
compensation for a widow, or invalided 
widower, with one or more children, is 
removed. The limit of $60 is also re- 
moved as the maximum amount of pay- 
ments which may be made to a family 
of orphan children. The minimum 
weekly compensation in cases of perma- 
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nent total disability is raised from $6 to 
$15. Where an accident happens to a 
workman in the course of his employ- 
ment under such circumstances as to 
entitle him or his dependants to an ac- 
tion against some person other than his 
employer, no compromise settlement by 
the workman or his dependants, at an 
amount less than the compensation 
provided for by the act, shall be made 
without the approval of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Commencement of 
such action at law shall be tantamount 
to the filing of a claim for compensation. 
Where an injured man, however, is in 
need of immediate care, but has not filed 
a claim, the Board may direct that such 
care be given, the cost to be a charge 
against any sum recovered by the in- 
jured man in any such action brought 
by him. Where a person carrying on an 
industry contracts with another person 
for the execution of part of the work, 
the former is hable to pay workmen’s 
compensation in connection with the 
work contracted out, if the immediate 
employer has failed to provide protec- 
tion under the act for his workmen, Any 
employer in an industry within the scope 
of the act may be admitted by the 
Board as being entitled for himself and 
his dependants to the same compensation 
as if the employer were a workman. The 
foregoing amendments to the Act were 
made retroactive to January 1, 1921. 


British A voluntary and con- 
Columbia tributory scheme for 
Superannua- the superannuation of 
tion Act 


employees in British 
Columbia was initiated 
by the Superannuation Act passed dur- 
ing the past year by the Provincial Legis- 
lature. The act provides that any prov- 
incial civil servant, or municipal or 
school board employee may come within 
its scope; also that the benefits of the 
act, may be obtained for the employees 
of any industrial establishment by the 
employer and any group of his em- 
ployees entering into an agreement to 
that effect and filing same with the Civil 
Service Commission. The Superannua- 
tion fund is composed of contributions 
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from the workers and an equal amount 
from their employers and is under con- 
trol of the Provincial Minister of 
Finance. Female contributors, on at- 
taining the age of 55 years, and males, 
on attaining the age of 60, or those who 
are incapacitated from proper perform- 
ance of their duties, are entitled to re- 
ceive superannuation benefits on applica- 
tion, or if retired from service by a 
competent authority. 

Employees’ contributions, equal in 
amount to 4 per cent of wages, or more 
in certain eases, are deducted from 
wages and are forwarded by the em- 
ployer to the Treasury Department, to- ° 
gether with the employer’s Own con- 
tribution, which equal's the aggregate 
amount of his employees’ contributions. 
Special vcluntary contributions beyond 
the amounts thus deducted from salary 
may also be made to the Minister of 
Finance directly by any contributor. In- 
terest at the rate of five per cent shall 
be added semi-annually by the Minister 
of Finance. 


When a contributor becomes entitled 
to a superannuation allowance, the 
amount he will receive is equal to the 
sum to which the amount at his credit 
in the Superannuation Fund, together 
with a like amount taken from his em- 
ployer’s account, would entitle him ac- 
cording to the preseribed tables then in 
force. Superannuation allowances may 
follow any of the following plans: (a) 
single life, payable for the life of the 
contributor; (b) guaranteed allowance, 
pavable for the hfe of the contributor 
or for a term of years certain, which- 
ever period shall be the longer; (ce) 
joint life and last survivor, payable 
during the joint life of the contributor 
and any person nominated by him prior 
to the granting of the allowance, and 
during the life of the survivor. 


If a contributor dies before he has 
been granted an allowance, the amount 
at his credit may be paid to his legal re- 
presentatives. If he is dismissed or 
resigns from service, the amount at his 
credit may be paid to him on applica- 
tion. 
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Separate sections of the act contain 
the regulations governing the granting 
of superannuation allowances respect- 
ively to provincial civil servants, mu- 
nicipal and school board employees, and 
employees of private industrial con- 
cerns. 


Board of Con- 
ciliation for 
school teachers 
and trustees 
in Alberta 


A board of concilia- 
tion is provided under 
the Act to Amend the 
Sehool Ordinanee, 
passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Alberta leg- 
islature to settle or prevent disputes be- 
tween school trustees and their teachers. 
The Act provides as follows: 


(1) Whenever it is made to appear to the 
Minister that any disagreement or dispute be- 
tween any board of trustees and their teacher 
or teachers has arisen or may arise, where such 
disagreement or dispute in the opinion of the 
Minister relates to the proper carrying out of 
the contract entered into between the board of 
trustees and such teacher or teachers, the Min- 
ister may appoint a board which shall be 
known as a ‘‘Board of Conciliation’’ to in- 
quire into and investigate any such disagree- 
ment or dispute, and to make such report 
thereon as is just and reasonable, and in the 
conduct of such investigation said board may 
take evidence under oath or upon affirmation. 
Provided, however, that no board of concilia- 
tion shall have power to. intervene in connec- 
tion with negotiations between any teacher 
and a school board with respect to any new 
contract or any extension or amendment or re- 
newal of any contract already in existence. 


(2) Every such board of conciliation shall 
consist of three members, one representing the 
school trustees of the province, one represent- 
ing the school teachers of the province, and the 
chairman of the board who shall be neither 
trustee nor teacher. 


(3) The members of a board of conciliation 
shall receive such remuneration as the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council may determine. 


Association of The third annual con- 


Workmen’s vention of the Associa- 
Compensation {ion of Workmen’s 
Boards Compensation Boards 


of Canada was held at 
St. John, N.B., on Oc- 
tober 3 to 5. Members of all the prov- 
incial boards in the Dominion were pre- 
sent, representing every province ex- 
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cept Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 
The chief matters dealt with were the 
adoption of a uniform schedule of rating 
for all disabilities, and the use of a uni- 
form method of compiling statistics. A 
committee was appointed to consider 
the question of ratings for permanent 
partial disabilities, and on the presenta- 
tion of their reports various ratings were 
suggested, one of which was recom- 
mended by the convention for the guid- 
ance of the provincial Boards, A com- 
mittee appointed to consider the adop- 
tion of a uniform standard for statistics 
reported in favour of the adoption of a 
uniform system in all the jurisdictions 
so far as consistent with local policy 
and the centralization of the work of 
tabulating and collecting information. 
This report was adopted, and Mr. T. N. 
Dean, statistician of the Ontario Board, 
was appointed statistician of the Asso- 
ciation whose duty it would be to compile 
standard tables for the use of Canadian 
boards. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
J. A. Sinelair, St. John, N.B.; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Stirling, Edmonton, Alberta; 
secretary, J. L. Sugrue, St. John, N.B.; 
additional member of the executive, E. 
H. S. Winn, Victoria, B.C. Edmonton, 
Alberta, was chosen for the meeting 
place of the Association in 1923. 


Representatives of 
various Saskatchewan 
and Alberta cities, at a 
conference at Medicine 
Hat on November 2, decided to recom- 
mend a reduction in the wages of civic 
employees for 1922 of 32 per cent on 
the increase of 1921 salaries over 1914. 
This will mean a net reduction of from 
7 to 15 per cent on present salaries. The 
city of Regina was not represented at 
the conference as its council did not 
favour a reduction at the present time. 
In Calgary, one of the cities endorsing 
the plan, this would involve a reduction 
of about $96,000 from the general pay- 
roll of $965,855, which will represent a 
trifle less than one mill of the presen 
tax rate. 4 


Civic wage 
reductions‘in 
western cities 
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Other resolutions adopted at the con- 
ference called for a sickness insurance 
scheme, the employees to contribute a 
percentage of the premium; two weeks’ 
holidays with pay for hourly employees 
working 514 days a week, provided they 
have had two years’ continuous service 
in the city’s employ; two weeks’ holli- 
days with pay for hourly employees 
working six days a week, with one year’s 
continuous service: non-payment of 
hourly employees for statutory holidays 
on which they do not work. The ques- 
tion of old age pensions was referred to 
the Unions of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
municipalities for consideration. 

It is reported that at a subsequent 
conference of representatives of civic 
employees in Alberta it was decided to 
invite the civic employees in the prov- 
ince to oppose the reductions. 


Overtime 
dispute in 
British textile 
trade 


A recent dispute re- 
specting overtime in 
the the wool textile in- 
dustry in Great Britain 

rat has certain unusual 
features of interest. Some two years 
ago the 48-hour week was introduced 
throughout the industry, and it was ar- 
ranged that where overtime was desired 
the National Wool and Allied Textile 
Industrial Council should be notified. 
Recently owing to a partial revival of 
activity in the industry, certain of the 
employers secured such orders as to-ne- 
cessitate the working of overtime to ef- 
fect the delivery in the time required. 
The workers’ representatives on the in- 
dustrial council, together with the trades 
unions concerned, were unwilling to 
agree to the working of overtime by 
women and children, and, further, con- 
tended that no overtime ought to be 
worked by any firm whilst so many firms 
were working on short time. In face of 
the existing lack of business, they as- 
serted that no firm should take more 
orders than their machinery could cope 
with while running at 48 hours a week 
within the time allowed for delivery. 
They contended, moreover, that it was 
dangerous to have so many workers un- 
employed while others were working 
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overtime. The employers argued that 
many of the orders already received 
would not be proceeded with if therr ap- 
plication for overtime was refused. The 
industrial council failed to agree and 
the application was not granted. 


The Daily Herald, 
London, reports that in 
addition to the furni- 
ture guild recently es- 
tablished at Manchester, local furnish- 
ing guilds have been established at Lon- 
don, Norwich, Bristol, Cardiff, Bromley 
and Preston by committees represent- 
ative of every section and union of fur- 
niture workers. The Guild of Clothiers 
(London) Ltd., is now operating at 54A 
Bedford Street, Commercial Road, Lon- 
don, E.1. A tailoring guild employing at 
present about fifty workers has also been 
opened at Glasgow under the control 
of the Tailors’ and Garment Workers’ 
Union. Manifestos issued by these guilds 
state that the guild idea will mean to 
the workers concerned 52 weeks’ main- 
tenance per year, including holiday and 
sickness periods, and that all those peo- 
ple between the producer and the actual 
user shall ultimately be eliminated, thus 
giving to the workers complete control 
of the industry, to exploit it for use 
and not for profit. It is further stated 
that the guilds hope to produce the best 
trade union furniture and clothing at 
prices substantially below those usually 
charged. It is also reported that an 
Irish Guild of Builders has been formed 
in Dublin with the full backing of the 
trade union organizations. 


Formation of 
new guilds in 
Great Britain 


British 
engineers 
accept further 


The result of the re- 
cent ballot of members 
of the engineering and 


wagereductions shipbuilding trade 
unions in the United 
Kingdom on the withdrawal of the 


‘‘munitions bonus’’ is as follows: For 
170,471; against with- 
drawal, 147,636; a majority for with- 
drawal of 22,835. According to the Lon- 
don Times, this vote means the accept- 
ance of a proposal to reduce wages by 
121% per cent on the total earnings of 
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the time workers and 7144 per cent on 
those of piece workers, in three instal- 
ments to come off in November, Decem- 
ber and January respectively. The aver- 
ave amount of the reduction involved is 
about 9 shillings per week. This follows 
a reduction of about 6 shillings per 
week in July last. The number of votes 
recorded is said to be a very small pro- 
portion of the total union membership 
affected. 


At a recent meeting 
of the Osaka (Japan) 
Industrial Society, an 
organization including 
the most important em- 
ployers in that city, it was decided to 
petition the Japanese government to 
take immediate steps to enact the re- 
quisite laws and regulations and to make 
provisions on the following matters: (1) 
The establishment of a labour depart- 
ment; (2) The enactment of a labour 
union law; (3) The enactment of laws 
on social insurance; (4) The establish- 
ment of a court for dealing with labour 
disputes; (5) The establishment of a 
system of pensions; (6) The establish- 
ment and encouragement of public 
works; (7) Increase in the number of 
public employment exchanges; (8) Hn- 
couragement of the housing societies by 
the lending of money at low interest. 


Japanese em- 

ployers request 
labour legisla- 
tion 


A. conference of vo- 
eational continuation 
schools was held re- 
cently at Riesa, Saxony. 
The agenda included the question of the 
regulation of conditions of labour for 
apprentices. The conference was at- 
tended by representatives of commerce, 
industry, the trade unions and the Min- 
istry of Education. The following prin- 
ciples were laid down to serve as a guide 


Regulation of 
apprenticeship 
in Saxony 
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to the governments in drafting regula- 
tions: (1) Conditions of labour for 
apprentices should be fixed by a special 
law; (2) The apprenticeship contract 
should be educational in character; (3) 
Vocational training should inelude 
instruction in continuation classes; this 
should be simultaneous with practical 
apprenticeship training ; (4) Practical 
instruction should be systematic; there 
should be a syllabus for each year of ap- 
prenticeship. Vocational continuation 
schools should take this syllabus into 
consideration; (5) Continuation classes 
should be held during the day and on 
week days. Hours of attendance at 
school should be deducted from hours of 
work; (6) Apprentices should be com- 
pelled to do the home work set by the 
school; (7) The retention of pay due to 
apprentices should be forbidden ab- 
solutely ; (8) Apprentices’ wages should 
be sufficient to enable them to buy the 
necessary scholastic material; (9) Ap- 
prentices should be entitled to annual 
holidays during their apprenticeship; as 
far as possible such holidays should 
coincide with the holidays of the con- 
tinuation school; (10) At the close of 
the period of apprenticeship a so-called 
‘‘journeyman’s examination’’ should be 
held in accordance with statutory re- 
gulations. The theoretical part of the 
examination should be conducted by the 
vocational school; (11) ‘‘Trade Ad- 
visers’’? should be attached to the 
continuation schools. The functions of 
these advisers should include examina- 
tion for proficiency in a particular 
trade; (12) The organizations concerned 
in the regulation of apprenticeship 
should collaborate. Joint bodies repre- 
senting employers, workers and the 
school should deal with all questions re- 
lating to apprenticeship. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I.—The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


The curve of employment based on 
returns from employers showed a slight- 
ly downward tendency during Novem- 
ber; the improvement indicated at the 
beginning of the month was not main- 
tained and a pronounced contraction in 
employment was recorded in the latter 
part of November. Employment was 
still much below the level of the cor- 
responding period in 1920. Trade 
unions reported a somewhat more 
favourable situation at the commence- 
ment of November than at the beginning 
of October, showing about one per cent 
less unemployment. There was a large 
decrease in the volume of business 
transacted by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service during October; the num- 
ber of applicants registering, place- 
ments effected and vacancies notified 
by employers all showed pronounced 
declines. These contractions partly in- 
dicated reaction from heavy harvest 
demands during September. 


Weekly reports from employers to 


the Dominion Headquarters of the 

Employment Service of 
EMPLOYERS’ Canada for the period 
REPORTS October 9 to November 
Ras 19 showed a net decline 


in the volume of employment, increases 
in activity during the first four weeks of 
the period being more than offset by a 
considerable contraction in the last two 
weeks. Employment continued about 
fourteen points lower than during the 
corresponding period of 1920. There was 
important expansion during the six 
weeks under review in logging and retail 
trade, but more substantial decreases 
were recorded in sawmills and railway 
construction. Ontario was the only 
province to show a net increase during 
the six weeks, while the declines in 
Quebec and British Columbia were the 


largest. All districts, except Quebec, 
reported fair sized increases in employ- 
ment during the fortnight ending October 
22; for the period ending November 5 
the Maritime provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia registered —con- 
traction, while for the final fortnight of 
the period under review reductions in 
activity occurred in every section of the | 
country. All districts continued to show 
considerable shrinkage in employment 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The logging industry recorded pro- 
nounced expansion of a seasonal char- 
acter during the whole period, over 
6,100 persons having been dispatched 
to the bush since the first week~™ in 
October. These gains were especially 
marked in Ontario, but towards the 
latter part of November improvement 
was reported also in Quebec, New 
Brunswick and the western provinces. 
Retail stores added largely to their sales 
forces, an indication of the commence- 
ment of Christmas activity. Coal 
mining afforded more employment, par- 
ticularly in Alberta, this also was a 
seasonal movement. Abattoirs, meat 
packing, boot, shoe, leather, musical 
instrument, rubber, pulp, paper, textile, 
glass and cement factories and _ tele- 
graph operations were more active, 
although the gains in employment were 
not nearly as marked as those recorded 
in logging and retail trade. Ontario and 
Quebec absorbed the greater part of the 
increases in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Very pronounced shrinkage 
was reported during the six weeks under 
review in railway construction and 
maintenance from which approximately 
5,200 persons were released from em- 
ployment. These declines, which were 
entirely seasonal in character, paralleled 
those of about the same magnitude 
which were registered during the same 
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period in 1920. Sawmills also continued 
to show marked seasonal reductions in 
staff with losses affecting about 3,500 
persons. Ontario firms recorded the 
greater part of the decreases in saw- 
mills, while the larger share of the 
contraction in railway construction and 
maintenance occurred in the prairie 
provinces. Declines on a smaller scale 
were reported in iron and steel pro- 
ducts (mainly in car manufacturing 
and shipbuilding), in railway and water 
transportation, building construction, 
hotels and restaurants, telephones, to- 
bacco, electric current and apparatus 
manufacturing. The contraction in 
hotels and restaurants, tobacco, build- 
ing construction, telephones and electric 
apparatus manufacturing continued a 
downward movement commenced in 
September. The greater part of the 
decreases occurred in Ontario and Que- 
bec. 


A very unfavourable situation as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year continued to be shown in a 
large number of groups. In leather pro- 


ducts, coal mining, local and water 
transportation and highway  con- 
struction, however, improvement in 


that comparison was recorded. Especially 
large contractions in employment were 
reported in the lumber, iron and steel, 
pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, 
and non-ferrous metal products. Logging, 
in spite of the very substantial gains 
recorded during the last four months, 
continued below the level of last year, 
as did also railway construction, trade 
and mining as a whole. 


Unemployment. as reported by 
trade unions at the beginning of No- 


vember showed a 
TRADE further slight decline 
UNION as compared with the 
REPORTS preceding month. This 


improvement main- 
tained the favourable trend which em- 
ployment for organized workers has 
exhibited since April, and indicated that 
a situation prevailed that was more 
analogous to that, of November of last 
year than any comparison between two 
corresponding months of 1920 and 1921 
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had previously shown. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes; persons occupied in work other 
than their own trade, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent var- 
lation in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to those 
unions reporting.): The slight increase 
in activity as compared with the pre- 
ceding month was almost wholly ac- 
counted for by increased employment 
for workers in the mining and trans- 
portation groups; the improvement in 
the latter was particularly noteworthy 
among steam railway employees. Both 
of these divisions, however, reported 
considerably more slackness than in 
November, 1920, as did also tradesmen 
in building and construction. Employ- 
ment for trade unionists in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
was in greater volume than at the 
beginning of October, while a reverse 
situation was reported in the four 
western provinces. There was slightly 
less activity in every district except 
British Columbia as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1920. In 
British Columbia there was about two 
per cent less unemployment. 


Statements were tabulated from 1,552 
labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 174,336 persons, of 
whom 12,940 were out of work at the 
beginning of November, a percentage of 
7.4 as compared with 8.5 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 6.1 at the 
beginning of November of last year. 
The manufacturing and mechanical 
industries as a whole showed slight 
improvement as compared with the 
preceding month, largely attributable 
to increased activity in the metal 
group. The printing and pulp and 
paper trades also were somewhat busier. 
On the other hand, leather, wood and 
furniture workers were not as fully 
employed. The situation in the 
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clothing trades remained practically 
the same as in October. In the trans- 
portation group there was approxi- 
mately two per cent less unemploy- 
ment; steam railway employees, partly 
on account of the movement of grain, 
showed a smaller percentage of idle- 
ess than in any previous month in 
1921. - Navigation workers also re- 
ported improvement though street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs were hardly as actively 
employed. Coal mining in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta was brisker and less unem- 
ployment was reported by asbestos 
miners in Quebec. A large number of 
mines in both coal fields continued to 
show greatly reduced time. Slightly 
less activity was registered by trades- 
men in building and construction; the 
increase in unemployment occurred 
principally in the western provinces, 
although marked slackness was _re- 
ported throughout the country. Car- 
yenters and joiners, granite and stone 
cutters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers were less fully employed than 
in October. On the other hand, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and elec- 
trical workers recorded smaller per- 
centages of idleness. Fishermen and 
Jogging and lumber workers in British 
‘Columbia indicated increased  slack- 
ness. Hotel, restaurant and theatre 
employees also were less fully engaged. 
Retail clerks, barbers and stationary 
engineers and firemen, however, re- 
vorted a somewhat more favourable 
situation than in the preceding month. 


The business transacted by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the period Sept- 

Emptoyment, ember 26-October 22, 
OFFICE 1921, was considerably 
REPORTS less in volume than 
| | during the preceding 
four-week period. To some extent this 
decrease was the reaction from the 
heavy demands of jthe previous weeks, 
when harvesters and thresher hands 
‘were required in considerable numbers 
in the prairie provinces. When the 
totals for the four weeks under review 
are compared with those for the four 
weeks ended October 23, (920,- re- 
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ductions are apparent in the number 
of vacancies offered and positions found. 
Applications for employment showed 
an increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, but a marked decline 
was shown in the volume of employ- 
ment offered, there being a contraction 
of about 36 per cent from the vacancies 
registered in the previous report, and 
of about 6 per cent from th » correspond- 
ing period of last year. ‘There was a 
considerable falling off in the number of 
placements effected, the reports in- 
dicating a decline of approximately 38 
per cent from the report of the pre- 
ceding period and of about 25 per cent 
from the corresponding period of 1920. 


'During the period under review the 
offices reported that 22,996 placements 
(of which 20,472 were of men and 2,524 
of women) were effected. Placements 
reported during the preceding period 


totalled 36,932, and during the corres- 


ponding period of last year they num- 
bered 30,818. In addition 7,386 place- 
ments in casual employment (one week 
or less) were effected during the period, 
as” compared with 6,473 during the 
preceding four-week period, and 6,619 
during the corresponding period of 
1920. Vacanci2s notified by employers 
to the Service numbered 36,089, as 
compared with 56,114 reported during 
the preceding period, and 38,429 during 
the corresponding period of 1920. Of 
thevacancies reported during the period 
under review 27,813 were for menand° - 
8,276 ‘for women. Applications for 
employment registered at the offices 
totalled 41,299, (82,673 from men and 
8,626 from women) as compared with 
53,038 applications during the pre- 
ceding period and 37,419 during the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Employment in the building trades, 
as indicated by the value of the building 
permits issued in 56 


BUILDING cities showed slightly less 
PERMITS AND activity during October 
CoNTRACTS than in September; the 
AWARDED value declined from 

$9,988,147 in Sep- 


tember to $9,248,469 in October, a 
contraction of slightly more than seven 
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per cent. The value for October was 
also less than for the corresponding 
period of last year, there being a de- 
crease of approximately four per cent 
in that comparison. New Brunswick 
and Ontario were the only provinces to 
register gains in the volume of building 
contemplated as compared with the 
preceding month, while Quebec 
recorded the largest decline. As com- 
pared with October, 1920, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued, the expansion of $1,651,- 
968 or about 170 per cent in the first 
named being the most pronounced. 
Ontario, with a contraction of about 23 
per cent, recorded the most marked re- 
cession in this comparison. Of the larger 
cities, Toronto, which issued permits 
valued at over two million dollars, 
showed an increase in the amount of 
building contemplated during October 
as compared with September; the total 
for the corresponding month of last 
year, however, was approximately $800,- 
000 larger than in the month under 
review. On the other hand, Montreal 
authorized less building than in Sep- 
tember, but the value of the permits 
issued was substantially larger than in 
October of last year. Winnipeg and 
Vancouver indicated decreases in the 
amount of building anticipated as com- 
pared with both September, 1921, and 
October, 1920. Of the smaller centres, 
St. John, Quebec, Fort William, Galt, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster and Prince 
Rupert registered gains in both com- 
parisons. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review issued by MacLean’s Building 
Reports Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during October totalled 
$18,997,200 as compared with $19,565,- 
700 in September, 1921, and with 
$18,169,500 in October of last year. An 
analysis of the returns by districts 
shows that contracts to the value of 
$542,900 were awarded in the Maritime 
Provinces; Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported $14,362,100 or about seventy- 
six per cent of the total, while in the four 
western provinces the value of the con- 
tracts awarded aggregated $4,092,200. 
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Of the total for October, $7,241,900 was 
to be spent on residences, $5,014,900 
on business establishments, $1,616,600 
on industrial buildings and $5,150,800 
on engineering contracts. 


Strikes 


The loss of time on account of in- 
dustrial disputes during November was 
greater than during either October, 1921, 
or November, 1920. 


There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 18 
strikes, involving about 3,950 work- 
people with a time loss of about 98,100 
working days, as compared with 16 
strikes, 2,229 workpeople and 54,704 
working days in October, 1921; and 21 
strikes, 2,295 workpeople and 27,269 
working days in November, 1920. On 
November 1 there were on record 16 
strikes affecting 1,950,,workpeople. ‘wo 
strikes were reported as having com- 
menced during November. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to November 
was reported terminated, leaving 17 
strikes, involving about 3,919 work-. 
people on record,at the end of the month 


Prices 


The prices movement continued down- 
ward, the index number of wholesale 
prices and the average cost of the 
retail food budget, both being lower. 
There were decreases in farm products 
and foods except dairy products, also in 
textiles, lumber and house furnishings. 
Raw furs were up. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was down to 227.3 for November, as 
compared with 229.2 for October; 304.2 
for November, 1920; 307.7 for November, 
1919; 290.9 for November, 1918; and 
137.5 for November, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were declines in 
grain, livestock and meats, miscellaneous 
foods, textiles, metal and implements, 
building materials and in house furnish- 
ings. The only increases of importance 
were in dairy products, and in raw furs. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
the weekly family budget of 29 staple 
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foods in some sixty cities at the begin- 
ning of November was $11.08 as com- 
pared with $11.48 at the beginning 
of October; $15.32 in November, 1920; 
$14.27 in Novemker, 1919; $13.49 in 
November, 1918; and $7.96 in Novem- 
ber, 1914. The cost of food, fuel and 
rental averaged $21.60 for November 
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as compared with $22.01 for October; 
$26.13 for November, 1920; $22.99 for 
November, 1919; $21.45 for November, 
1918; $14.25 tor November, 1914. The 
chief changes for the month were de- 
creases in meats, bread, flour, potatoes 
and increases in eggs. Coal and wood 
averaged slightly lower. 





I1I.—Industries and Trades 


Logging 


‘MPORTANT seasonal expansion was 
again reported in bush operations, 
mainly in Ontario but in lesser degree 
in other provinces also. The camps at 
Louisville, Que., opened up with fair 
uized staffs; at River Desert there was 
also more activity, while a large working 
force was dispatched from Hull. Mont- 
real firms, however, employed fewer 
loggers in their bush operations than 
during the preceding month and _ at 
Three Rivers also the situation was not 
as favourable. In Ontario, the gains 
made during November were very pro- 
nounced and exceeded those registered 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. The camps at Blind River, Brae- 
side, Fort Frances, Haileybury, Nester- 
ville and Pembroke employed con- 
siderably larger staffs than during Oc- 
tober; important increases also occurred 
at upper Ottawa points. In British Co- 
lumbia the situation showed only slight 
changes. Alert Bay reported slightly 
less activity, while at Headquarters 
there was a minor gain. Information 
respecting the month of October, which 
was not available for insertion in the 
November issue of the LABouR GAZETTE, 
shows that timber of all species scaled 
in British Columbia in that month 
totalled 138,972,122 feet as compared 
with 139,010,983 feet in September. The 
quantity of Red Cedar scaled during 
October constituted over 40 per cent 
of the total, with Douglas Fir coming 
next in order. 


“during November, 1921 
Mining 


There were further increases in the 
employment afforded in coal mining, 
mainly in Alberta, though the Nova 
Seotia fields also employed slightly 
larger working forces. The mines at 
Jogging and Stellarton, N. 8., were 
busier, but at Inverness, Little Bras 
D’Or, Springhill and Glace Bay there 
was less activity. At Minto, N.B., there 
was a minor increase in the number of 
workers employed. In Alberta, the 
mines at Brule, Coalhurst, Coleman, 
Commerce, Drumheller, Edmonton, Nor- 
degg and Taber showed slight gains in 
employment. On the other hand, at 
Blairmore, Canmore and Hillerest there 
was some contraction. Coal mining in 
British Columbia was rather more active 
than during October, minor additions to 
working forces being made at Cassidy, 
Cumberland, Fernie, Middleboro, Na- 
naimo and Wellington. Asbestos and 
chrome mining in Quebec, on the whole, 
was slightly more active than during Oc- 
tober. At Asbestos, Black Lake and 
Coleraine staffs were larger than in 
September and October. At Thetford 
Mines, on the other hand, there was a 
tendency to reduce staffs although some 
mines afforded increased employment. 
Salt mining at Amherstburg, Ont., was 
in lesser volume than during the preced- 
ing month. Nickel mining at Coniston 
showed improvement, while at Nickelton 
production continued at a low level. Gold’ 
mining at Timmins and South Porcu- 
pine was somewhat more active, but at 
Schumacher a smaller working force was 
employed than in October. Silver mining 
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at Cobalt during November remained 
practically on the same level as regards 
employment as in October, although the 
shipment of ores exceeded that made 
in the latter month. In British Colum- 
bia slightly less employment was af- 
forded in the metal mines. At Surf 
Inlet, Rossland and Anyox, the metal 
mines employed smaller staffs, though 
at Trail and Kimberley production was 
on the increase. 


Manufacturing Industries 


In the food group employment was 
at a slightly lower level than during Oc- 


tober, mainly on _ ac- 
Foop count of continued re- 
PRopwuctTs ductions in fruit and 


vegetable canneries ; 
abattoirs and meat packing plants and 
sugar and confectionery manufacturing 
however, showed gains. The sugar plant 
at Dartmouth, N.S., employed a larger 
staff than in October although part of 
the factory was still closed down, At 
St. John, N.B., there was a reduction 
in employment in the refinery. Chocolate 
manufacturing at Halifax, N.'S., and 
St. Stephen, N.B., employed somewhat 
fewer persons than in October. The sugar 
refinery at Wallaceburg, Ont., main- 
tained practically the same staff as dur- 
ing the preceding month, there being 
only a nominal increase in activity. At 
Kitchener the situation was slightly less 
favourable in the sugar industry. Con- 
fectionery manufacturing at’ Brantford 
was rather more active, but at London 
and Toronto there were declines in the 
volume of employment afforded. The 
production of starch at Fort William 
showed a minor gain. In Montreal sugar 
refining was considerably brisker than 
during October, but chocolate and con- 
fectionery manufacturing was at a some- 
what lower level, though there were ad- 
ditions to staffs in some establishments. 
The canneries in Ontario still further 
reduced their staffs particularly at 
Leamington. Flour mills at Keewatin 
and Port Colborne maintained about 
the same working forces as during the 
preceding month. At Winnipeg confec- 
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tionery making employed fewer people 
than in October, as did also the manu- 
facture of flour and other milled pro- 
ducts. The sugar refinery at Vancouver 
registered a minor decline in produc- 
tion. Meat packing plants at Hull 
showed no change in the situation as 
compared with October; at Montreal, 
however, that industry was considerably 
brisker. There was also improvement in 
the volume of employment afforded in 
packing plants at Toronto, while at 
Peterboro the staffs were stationary. 
Packing plants at Winnipeg showed in- 
creases; at Calgary and Edmonton also 
there was greater production in the meat 
industry. | 


The iron and steel industry afforded 
considerably less employment in Novem- 
ber than in the preced- 


TRON AND ing month. The produe- 
STEEL tion of iron and steel 
PRODUCTS at New Glasgow and 

Sydney Mines, N.S. 


showed increases, although there were 
local fluctuations in the latter centre. 
Employment in the shipyards at Hali- 
fax continued at a low level. The same 
is true also of the shipyards at Montreal 
and Three Rivers. On the other hand, 
there was increased activity at Sorel. 
Car manufacturing in Montreal, on the 
whole, recorded a decline, though there 
were gains in some establishments. Boiler 
and engine manufacturing in the same 
city registered a minor decrease, as 
did also also the production of sheet 
metal goods. Trade machinery  fac- 
tories were somewhat busier. Rolling 
mills on the whole employed a smaller 
number of workers in Montreal, 
though in some plants there were in- 
creases in staffs. Iron and steel fabrica- 
tion at Lachine was considerably more 
active. At Sherbrooke there was a slight 
increase in machinery manufacturing. 
Stationary engine and boiler factories at 
Montmagny afforded much less employ- 
ment than during October, and steel 
foundries at Longue Point reported 
curtailment of operations. Fire arms 
factories at Brownsburg and Quebee 
showed no change in employment from 
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the preceding month. In Ontario 
agricultural implement manufacturers 
reported varying conditions; at Brant- 
ford there were both increases and de- 
ereases, the latter predominating. At 
Toronto, the industry was considerably 
more active. The production of engines 
at Brantford and Galt was practically 
on the same level as in October, while 
at Toronto there was greater activity. 
Automobile factories at Chatham, Osh- 
awa, St. Catharines and Windsor were, 
on the whole brisker, although there 
were local fluctuations in those centres; 
at Walkerville, on the other hand, re- 
duced employment was reported. Steel 
car manufacturing at Hamilton was 
much slacker than during October; at 
Kingston the locomotive shops continued 
to register low activity. North Bay rail- 
way shops were somewhat busier while 
a minor decline occurred in car manu- 
facturing at Ottawa. The London and 
Stratford locomotive shops reported in- 
creased operations, but at Ottawa and 
Toronto there was not much change in 
the situation. Stove manufacturing at 
Guelph continued to show improvement ; 
at London, also, the trade was brisker, 
but in Toronto there was a considerable 
falling off in production. Iron and steel 
fabrication at Hamilton registered a 
substantial decline and there was a 
minor drop in that industry at Walker- 
ville. The production of wire and wire 
products at Hamilton and Leaside eased 
off somewhat. Small hardware manu- 
facturing at Ingersoll was slightly more 
active than in October, but at Hamilton 
there was a minor reduction in employ- 
ment. Shipbuilding at Kingston, while 
slightly brisker than in the preceding 
month, continued much below normal; 
at Midland, shipbuilding also was below 
normal, and in addition, afforded less 
employment than in October. At Port 
Arthur that industry reported curtail- 
ment. There was a minor decline in the 
working force employed in the Sault 
Ste. Marie rolling mills, and at Toronto 
there was also less activity. Iron and 
steel fabrication at Winnipeg showed a 
slight decrease. At Selkirk, the rolling 
mills maintained practically the same 
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staff as during October.. An important 
decline was reported during November 
in shipbuilding at Vancouver, while in 
Victoria the situation remained at the 
October level. 


The leather industry during Novem- 
ber showed further pronounced expan- 
sion on the whole. At 


LEATHER Montreal increased pro- 
AND RUBBER duction was registered 
PRODUCTS in boot and shoe factor- 


tes and in the manufac- 
ture of leather goods, although some 
firms in that centre reduced their staffs. 
Quebec factories also were busier. In 
Ontario there were gains in boot and 
shoe manufacturing at Galt and To- 
ronto. On the other hand, at London 
there was less activity, while Kitchener 
tanneries maintained the same staffs as 
in the previous month. Rubber manufac- 
turing showed further expansion during 
November, partly on account of the 
partial re-opening of factories that had 
been closed down for some time. At 
Granby, Que., there was practically no 
change in the situation. Montreal firms 
showed a tendency to reduce staffs, al- 
though there were minor gains in some 
firms. At St. Jerome, there was slight 
expansion. Toronto factories producing 
rubber footwear and tires recorded no 
change on the whole; small reductions 
and slight inerease counterbalancing 
each other. At Guelph there was nominal 
inerease in activity. Rubber footwear 
manufacturing at Merritton showed 
pronounced gains, due to the re-opening 
of a factory which had been partially. 
closed since midsummer. At Bowman- 
ville there was an insignificant increase 
in employment, while at Kitchener there 
was a considerable decrease. 


Continued curtailment of sawmill- 
ing operations was recorded during 
November. The lumber 
mills at Plaster Rock, 
N. B., and at Montreal 
and Breakeyville, in 
Quebec, showed further contractions. On 
the other hand, at Hull and at Point 
Etchemin employment in sawmills was 


LUMBER 
PRopvucTS 
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slightly brisker. Furniture factories at 
Beauharnois and Cowanville were 
slacker.. In Ontario the mills at Byng 
Inlet, Rockland, Pembroke and Fort 
Frances were considerably less busy. At 
Arnprior and Keewatin lumbering 
operations registered minor gains, as did 
also furniture makine at Brantford 
and Newmarket. Carriage building at 
Orillia and Chatham reported curtail- 
ment. Furniture manufacturing at 
Toronto continued to show expansion 
though the change was very slight. Box 
manufacturing at Toronto also reported 
a slight improvement. At Chemainus, 
B. C., employment in saw mills con- 
tinued at the same level as during Oc- 
tober; at Fraser Mills and New West- 
minster there were declines in produc- 
tion. The mills at Golden, Vancouver 
and Wardner, on the other hand, regis- 
tered increased activity. An important 
contraction was indicated in lumbering 
operations at The Pas in Manitoba. 


Pulp and paper manufacturing dur- 
-ing November showed some reductions 


when compared — with 
PuLP October. At Murray, 
AND PAPER N. S., there was a slight 
PRODUCTS increase in activity, al- 


though production con- 
tinued on a low level. At Chatham, 
Bathurst and St. John, N. B., also there 
was continued expansion, though not on 
a particularly large scale. At Three 
Rivers, Windsor Mills, Cap Magdeleine, 
LaTuque and Bagotville the situation 
was somewhat more favourable. At Hull, 
Shawinigan Falls, Chandler, Chicoutimi 
and Kast Angus, on the other hand, 
operations were curtailed. The drop in 
production at East Angus and Chandler 
was specially large. At Cornwall, Ot- 
tawa and Sturgeon Falls, in Ontario, 
there was considerably more activity 
than during October, while at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Toronto, Iroquois Falls, Thorold 
and Smooth Rock Falls the paper mills 
were less busy. Publishing houses in 
Toronto afforded about the same employ- 
ment as in the preceding month, though 
the printing trades were brisker at Win- 
nipee, Regina and Saskatoon than. in 
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October. Practically no change occurred 
in the situation in printing establish- 
ments in Edmonton and Calgary. There 
was a large drop in production in the 
paper mills at Ocean Falls, B. C., and 
Powell River also registered curtailment 
of operations. 


Textile manufacturing showed further 
gains during November, although there 
were local variations at 
different. points. At 
Truro, N.S., the knit- 
ting mills continued to 
be busy, employ:ug somewhat larger staffs 
than during October. Cotton manufac- 
turing at Yarmouth, on the other hand, 
was less active. In New Brunswick the 
cotton mills at Marysville, Milltown and 
St. John afforded considerably more em- 
ployment. Thread, yarn and cloth fac- 
tories at Montreal were busier; employ- 
ment in men’s furnishing factories in 
the same centre showed a slightly up- 
ward tendency, while the production of 
women’s garments eased off to some ex- 
tent. Corset manufacturing at Quebec 
manifested a slight reduction. The cloth 
factories at Sherbrooke reported varying 
conditions, but on the whole there were 
important gains in employment. At 
Three Rivers further expansion occurred 
in the eotton mills, while the knitting 
mills at St. Hyacinthe reported smaller 
staffs. Further expansion in operations 
was registered in the manufacture of 
men’s furnishings at St. John’s, but 
thread factories in the same centre were 
considerably less busy. Cotton manu- 
facturing at Montmorency Falls, Valley- 
field and Lachute Mills was in greater 
volume than in October. Carpet manu- 
facturing in Toronto reported increases 
in employment; bedding factories, on the. 
other hand, were less busy. Garment 
manufacturing, on the whole, employed 
a smaller number of persons, though 
in some cases there were increases in 
staffs. Knitting mills in Toronto were 
shehtly brisker, though cloth manufac- 
turing showed contractions. At Hamil- 
ton the production of men’s clothing 
eased off somewhat. Cotton manufactur- 
ing in the same centre showed’ further 
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expansion, as did also the production of 
hosiery and knit goods. The cordage 
factories at Brantford maintained their 
usual level of employment, while knit- 
ting mills in the same centre were some- 
‘ what busier. Men’s garment manufac- 
turing at London showed a slight in- 
crease in activity; at Kitchener also 
there was a minor gain in employment in 
that industry. Cordage manufacturing 
at Welland employed a larger number 
of persons than in October. The produc- 
tion of cotton goods at Cornwall was 
on the same level as in the preceding 
month, increases in some plants being 
offset by declines of the same size in 
others. At Woodstock, Paris and Hes- 
peler knitting mills were brisker. Hm- 
ployment was well maintained in the 
woollen mills at Preston and the knitting 
mills at Dunnville. Further activity 
was manifested in the production of 
hosiery and knit goods at Peterboro, 
while carpet manufacturing at Guelph 
also made gains. 


Broom and brush manufacturing at 
St. John, N. B., employed a larger work- 
ing force in November 
MISCELLANEOUS than during any month 
PRODUCTS since May. Tobacco 
manufacturing in Mont- 

real was in greater volume than in Octo- 
ber ; some large firms showed reductions, 
but a greater number made important 
additions to their staffs. Musical instru- 
ment companies in the same: city were 
somewhat slacker, while there was a 
slight gain in the employment afforded 
in the manufacture of electric ap- 
paratus. Electric current plants also 
were considerably busier. At Montreal, 
the making of explosives eased off some- 
what, but paint factories showed some 
expansion. The usual level of employ- 
ment was maintained in the power 
plants at Quebec, but tobacco manufac- 
turing in that city declined. At Farn- 
ham the tobacco industry was busier. 
The manufacture of electric apparatus 
at’ Hamilton, Ont., showed a considerable 
falling off as compared with October; 
tobacco making also in that city was at 
a lower level. At St. Catharines and 
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Stratford there was slightly more ac- 
tivity in electric apparatus manufactur- 
ing, but at Toronto the industry regis- 
tered some weakness. In Toronto mu- 
sical instrument manufacturing was 
much brisker than during October, but 
soap factories and power plants were 
slacker. The manufacture of photo- 
graphic apparatus showed gains at To- 
ronto, although it was still much below 
normal. Drug manufacturing at Walker- 
ville manifested a further shght expan- 
sion while the production of distilled 
liquors remained on the October level. 
Static conditions on the whole were 
noted in the power plants at Winnipeg ; 
minor gains in one establishment were 
offset by small declines in employment 
in another. At Vancouver, however, such 
plants were considerably busier. Jewel- 
lery manufacturing at Montreal and 
Sherbrooke empiloyed a slightly larger 
number of persons. At Shawinigan Falls 
aluminum manufacturing registered de- 
creased activity; the manufacture of tin 
articles at Maisonneuve also was duller. 
Nickel refining at Deschenes employed a 
slightly smaller number of persons. The 
manufacture of brass, bronze and copper 
products at Montreal showed a minor de- 
pression, increases in some factories 
being rather more than offset by de- 
creases in others. Nickel smelting at 
Copper Cliff, Ont., was not quite as brisk 
as in October; at Port Colborne, how- 
ever, silver and cobalt reduction and re- 
fining employed a larger working force. 
Brass, bronze and copper products 
manufacturing at Hamilton was brisker. 
This is true also for Toronto. Aluminum 
manufacturing in the latter city showed 
a slight contraction. Smelting and re- 
fining plants at Anyox, B.C., were busier 
than in October. 


Construction 


The Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, 
and Canadian National Railways re- 
ported considerable contraction in the 
volume of employment afforded on rail- 
road construction, including mainten- 
ance of way, during the month of No- 
vember. At the end of the month they 
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employed over 9,000 fewer persons than 
at the end of October. Shrinkage was 
registered each week increasing in extent 
towards the close of the month. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway reduced its work- 
ing forces by nearly 3,800 persons; the 
Grand Trunk released approximately 
1,350 workers, while the Canadian Na- 
tional employed over 4,200 fewer men 
on construction. The four western 
provinces and Ontario reported the 
greater part of the contractions. 


Employment as indicated by the value 
of the building permits issued in 56 
cities during October showed a further 
decline; the total value of the building 
authorized amounted to $9,248,469 in 
October as compared with $9,988,147 in 
September and with $9,643,230 in Oc- 
tober, 1920. The most pronounced de- 
erease in the former comparison 0c- 
curred in Quebec, while New Brunswick 
showed the largest increase. Contractors 
generally employed smaller staffs during 
November than in October, though there 
were local variations in some centres. 
Reductions in working forces on the 
whole were reported at Halifax, St. 
John, Sherbrooke and Montreal. In the 
last named city, however, some firms 
registered considerably more activity. 
The same tendency to curtail staffs was 
indicated by contractors in Toronto; at 
Hamilton, on the other hand, there was 
some expansion. Firms at Windsor and 
Fort William also were busier. Shrink- 
age in employment occurred in London, 
while practically no changes on _ the 
whole were reported at Kingston and 
Kitchener. Winnipeg, Man., and Pen- 
ticton, B.C., firms reported recessions as 
did also contractors in Vancouver. 
Highway construction at Banff, Alta., 
employed a slightly larger staff. 


Transportation 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways during November were 
$10,742,852 as compared with $11,691,- 
881 in the preceding month. Information 
respecting the month of October, which 
was not available for insertion in the 
November issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
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shows that the gross earnings of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway during Oc- 
tober were $22,089,624 as compared with 
$19 494,761 in September and with $24,- 
800,632 in October, 1920. During No- 
vember, the number of persons employed 
by the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk 
and Canadian National Railways in oper- 
ation, including general offices, train- 
men, engine crews, station employees, 
sleeping, parlour, and dining car em- 
ployees, recorded a net decline of almost 
2,000 persons. Of these the Canadian 
Pacific released over 1,400 workers, the 
Grand Trunk about 150 workers, and 
the Canadian National more than 400 
workers. Ontario, Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba showed the most 
pronounced declines on the whole. Fur- 
ther contraction in operations was re- 
ported on the electric railways in Mont- 
real. Quebee city local lines maintained 
the same staff as in October. At Hamil- 
ton there was a slight gain inthe employ- 
ment afforded on the electric railways. 
The working force on the Toronto civic 
electric railway, while greatly above 
normal on aecount of extension and im- 
provement work, was somewhat smaller 
than during October. The street rail- 
way in Ottawa also was slightly less 
busy. On the other hand, some expan- 
sion was reported in Winnipeg. At Cal- 
gary and Edmonton insignificant 
changes occurred in the volume of em- 
ployment afforded on the electric rail- 
ways. The lines in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria were busier. The Pacific ports af- 
forded more employment than in Octo- 
ber, while at the Maritime, Upper St. 
Lawrence and Great Lake ports there 
was some curtailment. 


Trade 


Slight expansion in preparation for 
the Christmas season was reported in 
the staffs of retail stores. Establishments 
in the more important centres in all 
provinces employed larger sales forces 
than during October. Wholesale trade, 
on the other hand, was slightly less busy 
though the change was almost negligible. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Proceedings for the Month of November, with texts of Board’s Report and of Report of 
Board of Arbitrators, established under Conciliation and Labour Act 


URING the month of November the 
Department received a report from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, freight handlers, roundhouse and 
shop labourers, station employees, ete., 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. 


Three applications were received for 
the establishment of Boards and chair- 
men were appointed in connection with 
two Boards which had been established 
during the previous month. 


A report was also received from the 
Board of Arbitrators established to deal 
with the dispute between the Inter- 
eolonial and Prince Edward Island, 
National Transcontinental, Grand Trunk 
Pacific and Canadian Northern Railways, 
and certain of their employees. 


Applications Received 


During the month of November ap- 
plications for the establishment of Boards 
were received as follows :— 


(1) From the employees of the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs at Toronto and 
Montreal, being morse and automatic 
telegraphers, linemen, clerks, ete., mem- 
bers of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. At the close of the month this 
application was under consideration. 


(2) From the employees of the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company, Glace 
Bay, N.S., being members of Federal 
' Labour Union No, 16570, American Fed- 
eration of Labour. A special officer of 
the Department was sent to the locality 
and through his mediation it is under- 
stood a settlement was effected. 


(3) From the employees of the Hull 
Electric Company, Hull, Que., being 
members of Division No. 591, Amal- 


gamated Association of Street and Elec- 


tric Railway Employees of America. A 
Board was established composed as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Geo. D. Kelley, Ottawa, 
and Fred Bancroft, Oakville, Ont., nom- 
inees of the company and employees 
respectively. At the close of the month 
the chairman had not been named. 


Other Proceedings under the I. D. I. Act 


During the month of November other 
proceedings under the I. D. I. Act took 
place as follows :— 


(1) Mr. W. E. Segsworth, Toronto, was 
appointed chairman of the Board estab- 
lished during October to deal with the 
dispute between the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and eer- 
tain of its employees, being engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen. Mr. 
Segsworth was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation 
from the nominees of the company and 
employees, Messrs. Irving and Murdock, 
respectively. 


(2) Reverend Father T. J. Brennan, 
Hspanola, Ont., was appointed chairman 
of the Board established during October 
to deal with the dispute between the 
International Transit Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen, conductors, 
barn employees and interlocker signal- 
men, members of Local Division No. 850, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 
Father Brennan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the nominees of the company 
and employees, Messrs O’F lynn and Me- 
Millan, respectively. 


Ee a 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Grand Trunk Railway [Company and its clerks, 


freight handlers, etc. 


REPORT was received from the 

Board established to deal with the 
dispute between the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being clerks, freight handlers, 
roundhouse and shop labourers, station 
employees, etce., members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 
The Board was composed as follows: 
Messrs. J. M. Godfrey, K.C., chairman, 
H. H. Vaughan and Peter Bercovitch, 
K.C., M.P.P. This Board was established 
in August last but had adjourned to 
permit of further direct negotiations be- 
tween the disputants. A tentative agree- 
ment was at one time understood to have 
been effected, but the terms were sub- 
sequently declared unsatisfactory and 
the sittings of the Board were resumed. 
The report of the Board was signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Vaughan and was 
accompanied by an agreement signed by 
representatives of the company and of 
the various unions embracing the em- 
ployees concerned. Mr. Bereovitch did 
not coneur in these findings and pre- 
sented a minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, employer, and Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Roundhouse and 
Shop Labourers, Station Employees, 
ete., members of Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees, em- 
ployees. | 


Toronto, November 21st, 1921. 


The Honourable Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir,— 


The Board first convened in Montreal 
on August 31st and September Ist, but 
were compelled to adjourn owing to the 
absence of the parties. 


The Board again met in Montreal on 
the 18th day of October, and sat con- 
tinuously until the 21st day of Oc- 
tober. : 


The employees were represented by 
J. E. McGuire, H. F. A. Corbin, J. D. 
Chick, and M. M. Maclean. 


The employer was represented by C. 
F. Needham, J. F. Aitchison, J. N. Spar- 
ling, R. C. Johnston, T. Turbey, ny 
Price, M. F. Blaiklock, H. Hewlitt, H. AM. 
Balkwill and E. J. McVeigh. 


After both parties had fully presented 
their case the Board suggested that a 
further effort should be made to arrive 
at an agreement by means of a round- 
table conference. This suggestion was 
accepted and as a result the parties ex- 
ecuted the agreement hereto annexed. 


Subsequently the Chairman of the 
Board received the following letter di- 
rected to Mr. W. D.. Rabb, Vice- 
President of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, from Mr. J. HE. McGuire, 
General Chairman of the General Griev- 
ance Committee for the Grand Trunk 
Railway System of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees: 


Ottawa, Ont., October 27th, 1921. 


Mr. W. D. Robb, 
Vice-President, 
Grand Trunk Railway, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Dear. Sir;— 


I am very much surprised to find that during 
my temporary absence from the committee, 
due to the serious illness of my wife, that two 
members of our committee and an employee 
not a member of the committee at all, were 
permitted by the representatives of the com- 
pany to sign the tentative agreement. 


I must point out that the employees who 
have signed the agreement on behalf of those 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, had absolutely no au- 
thority to sign such an agreement, without first 
having obtained my approval as the respon- 
sible Chairman of the committee. 

I am sure that the representatives of the 
company did not intentionally commit an act 
so manifestly unfair to me and those who 
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hold me responsible, but now that the matter 
is brought to your attention, you will see the 
injustice done me. 

The representatives of the company have had 
many years of experience in matters of this 
kind and know that the General Chairman of 
a committee is the only one of a committee 
authorized to sign such an agreement and that 
the authority of a chairman cannot be dele- 
gated to another. I venture to say that there is 
not a precedent in all the negotiations of the 
representatives of the company for the action 
taken in this case. 

I must ask that negotiations be resumed at 
the earliest possible date and, failing an amic- 
able settlement, that the Board of Conciliation 
be asked to proceed. 


I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
members of the Board and to the Department 
of Labour. 


Yours truly, 


J. E. McGuire, 
General Chairman. 


As a result of this communication the 
Board was reconvened at Ottawa on 
November Ist, 1921, and Mr. McGuire 
stated that the members of his Com- 
mittee who signed the agreement were 
not authorized to do so until it has been 
submitted to their General Grievance 
Committee for approval. He further 
stated that this Committee had been 
ealled to meet in Toronto on the 2nd 
day of November, when the matter 
would be taken into consideration. 


The Board therefore adjourned to 
meet in Toronto on the 3rd of November. 
On that date they met the said General 
Grievance Committee, when the follow- 
ing statement was presented to the 
Board: 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


November 2nd, 1921. 


To WHom It May Concern: 


We, the undersigned members of the General 
Committee representing Grand Trunk Railway 
employees in meeting assembled, have heard 
the report of our General Chairman, J. E. Me- 
Guire, and our Vice-President, Karl F. A. Cor- 
bin, and having studied the documents pur- 
porting to be the agreement signed by the re- 
presentatives of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and by certain of our Committee, do 
hereby declare that our General Chairman, J. 
E. McGuire, has _ properly repudiated such 
agreement as having been signed without au- 
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thority of the General Grievance Committee. 
We further declare that the so-called agree- 
ment is unacceptable to us and that our Gen- 
eral Chairman is instructed to so advise the 
Board established by the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, ‘to deal 
with this dispute.’ 

The Committee desires to express its sincere 
regret that such a misunderstanding of au- 
thority should have occurred and, in order that 
any further misunderstanding may be avoided, 
we hereby reaffirm the previous decision of this 
General Committee that only such agreements 
as may be approved of by the General Griey- 
ance Committee and signed by our General 
Chairman in accordance with article 45 of 
Constitution and General Rules of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, will be 
binding on this Committee and the employees 
we represent. 

J. E. McGuire, 
Karu F, A. CorRBIN, 
W. BYHAM, 

E. E. BRIDGEN, 
J. EH. CHicx, 

H. L. FEuTon, 

A. LOWE, 

W. Martin, 

J. A. DICKENSON, 
W. J. PRINDIBLE, 
C. BAILEY, 

A. H. Lowe, 

D. OSBORNE, 
THOS. MILLER, 

F. O. Horton, 

R. O. WALKERS. 


As a justification of the position taken 
by the Committee the following extract 
from the minutes of the Committee, 
dated December 9th, 1919, was filed: 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 19th, 1919. 


EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF MEETING OF 
GENERAL GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE HELD IN 
THE City or Toronto, ONT., Dec., 19th, 
1919. 


Moved by Brother R. O. Waters, seconded 
by Brother W. Byham, that any and all schedule 
agreements arrived at between the employees 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company shall be valid only when signed 
by the General Chairman after approval by the 
General Grievance Committee. 


It should be noted that the agreement 
has been executed not only by the com- 
mittee representing the Canadian Bro- 
therhood but also by employees of three 
other organizations acting for a number 
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of employees of the classes affected by 
the dispute. So far as the Board 1s 
aware, these other organizations have 
not repudiated the agreement. 


In view, however, of the action taken 
by the General Committee of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood your Board has been 
compelled to further deal with this 
matter. 


The General Committee stated that 
owing to the financial position of the 
railways the employees were prepared 
to assist by making sacrifices and were, 
therefore, willing to accept some reduc- 
tion of wages. They contended how- 
ever that the aggregate reduction 
amounting to 12.8 per cent of the pay 
of these classes was excessive. They 
did not suggest what the reduction 
should be. They further said that in 
any event the manner in which the re- 
duction was distributed bore too heavily 
on the lower paid employees of the 
_ class. 


The question before the Board is 
whether the reductions proposed in the 
tentative agreement submitted on July 
18th, 1921, are unjustifiable and ine- 
quitable. 


These reductions practically conform 
to those ordered by decision 147 of the 
United States Railway Labour Board. 


These reductions have been accepted 
by the employees on the United States 
railways and tentatively accepted by 
some of the other classes on the Cana- 
dian railways. 

It appeared from the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Board -that the aggregate 
reduction in the classes of employees af- 
fected by this dispute amounted to 12.8 
. per cent. It also appeared that since 
July, 1920, there has been a decrease in 
the cost of living of approximately 20 
per cent. In view of this fact and of 
the financial position of the railway 
your Board is of the opinion that these 
reductions in the aggregate are not un- 
justifiable and inequitable. 


However it appears from the evidence 
submitted to the Board that as a result 
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of the method adopted in distributing 
the reductions among the employees in 
this class the lower paid employees suf- 
fered greater decreases than those who 
received higher pay. It obviously seems 
unfair that the heavier burden should 
be placed on those who are least able 
to bear it. Your Board is of the opinion 
that an effort should be made by further 
negotiations to adjust these inequalities. 


(Sgd.) Jon M. GopFREY, 


Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation. 


(Sed.) H. H. VaueHan, 
Member. 


AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THE 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY AND THE EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMMITTEE REPRESENTING 
CLERKS AND OTHER CLASSES OF HMPLOYEES 
AS NAMED HEREIN: 


It is agreed between the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and their clerks and other classes of em- 
ployees as herein named, represented by Com- 
mittee of Employees, as follows: 


(A) Effective July 16th, 1921, the Railway 
will apply and the employees will accept ten- 
tatively the following changes in rates of pay 
as compared with rates in effect at June 30th, 
1921 :— 

Decrease 
per hour 
(Cents) 


1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, 
chief clerks, foremen, sub-foremen and 
other clerical supervisory forces..... 6 

2. Clerks 

3. Train and engine crew callers, assis- 
tant station masters, train announcers, 
gatemen, and baggage and parcel room 
employees (other than clerks)....... 10 

4, Janitors, elevator and _ telephone 
switchboard operators, office, station 
and warehouse watchmen, and employ- 
ees engaged in assorting waybills and 
tickets, operating appliances or ma- 
chines for perforating, addressing en- 
velopes, number claims and_ other 
papers, gathering and distributing 
mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinders, 
aud’ other ‘similar ywork 000.0024 «3's. 10 

5. Office boys, messengers, chore boys, 
and other employees filling similar po- 
sitions, and station attendants....... 5 

6. Station, platform, warehouse, trans- 
fer, dock, pier storeroom, stock-room, 
and team-track freight handlers or 
truckers, and others similarly em- 
ployed 
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7. The following differentials shall be 
maintained between truckers and the 
classes named below: 


.(a) Sealers, sealers, and fruit and 
perishable Inspectors, one (1) 
icent per hour above truckers’ 
rates as established under See- 
tion 5. 

(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or 
loaders, locators and coopers, 
two (2) cents per hour above 
truckers’ rates as established 
under Section 6. 


The above shall not operate to decrease 
any existing higher differentials. 


8. All common labourers in and around 
stations, storehouses and warehouses, 
not otherwise provided for......... 8% 


9” Coal? whart Foreman se oe eee 10 
10. All common labourers in and around 
shops .and roundhouses, ..0 0.6 sible os 8% 


11. Pumper engineers and pumpers...... 814 


12. Labourers employed in and around 
shops and roundhouses, such as en- 


gine watchmen and_ wipers, fire 
builders, ashpitmen, flue borers, coal 
passers, coal chutemen, etc. ........ 10 
13. Stationary engineers (steam)....... 8 
14. Stationary firemen and engine room 
Gtlorsiad 2Wh BER. NR eae Ee 8 
15. Boiler room water tenders and coal 
DASSORS |) Kihei SRE ee iene malate» Ome 6 


(B) Monthly rates shall be adjusted on the 
basis of 204 hours per month. 


(C) The aggregate of the decreases for 
monthly rated employees will be arrived at on 
the basis of the number of positions, and will 
be applied, as may be mutually agreed upon, 
in adjusting the rates for the same positions. 
Except as may be otherwise mutually agreed 
upon between the Railway and the Committee, 
the adjustments so made in any rates shall be 
effective the beginning of the month following 
that during which such adjustments were ar- 
ranged, and shall not be retroactive to July 
16th, 1921. 


(D) Within fifteen (15) days after notice 
has been given by either the Railway or the 
Committee to the other, the Railway and the 
Committee will confer further in regard to 
rates of pay, and, except as may be otherwise 
mutually agreed upon, any rates of pay finally 
agreed upon will be effective July 16th, 1921. 
Retroactive pay resulting from rates finally 
agreed upon will be allowed, but no reclaim 
shall be made from employees for any excess 
paid to the employees prior to the effective 
date of rates established by such final agree- 
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ment. In determining retroactive pay for 
monthly rated employees whose rates may be 
adjusted under clause (C) hereof, the amount 
of back pay, if any, shall be computed on the 
basis of the difference between the rates es- 
tablished under clause (C) hereof and the 
rates finally agreed upon. : 


(E) Negotiations now proceeding in respect 
to schedule rules shall be postponed subject to 
negotiations being resumed on fifteen (15) 
days’ notice from either the Railway or the 
Committee to the other. 


(F) Unless otherwise mutually agreed upon 
there will be no change made’ effective in 
schedule rules before thirty (30) days after 
January Ist, 1922. 


(G) Should such conference fail to bring 
about an agreement in regard to rates of pay 
and schedule rules, the Railway and the Com- 
mittee will, unless otherwise mutyally agreed 
upon, within ten (10) days of such failure, 
jointly apply to the Department of Labour for 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, with regard thereto, 
provided, however, that this understanding 
does not prejudice the right of either the Rail- 
way or the Committee to apply on its own be- 
half for a Board. 


(H) The word ‘‘Committee’’ as herein re- 
ferred to shall mean the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the employees. Hach of the four 
organizations hereunder named shall have the 
right to name three members to such Com- 
mittee. All members of the Committee shall 
be employees of the Railway. 


Executed at Montreal this twenty-fifth day 
of October, 1921. 


For the Grand Trunk Railway (Canadian 
lines) :— 
(Sgd.) C. F. NEEDHAM, 


Chairman of Committee 
of Officers. 


By the Committee representing Employees: 
(Sgd.) Karu F. A. CorBin, 
J. EH. CHICK, 
C. J. SwWEENY, 


Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


(Sgd.) F. J. AINSBOROUGH, 
JAMES D. CALDWELL, 
Max J. AFFACHMER, 


Brotherhood of Railway & Steam | 
Ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 
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(Sgd.) T. J. Row Ley, 
W. H. OLDHAM, 
B. PERRY, 


International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers. 


(Sgd.) T. I. Hiucocs, per T.S. 
J. J. RANKIN, | 
F. S. WALKER, i 
per A. T. Harper, 
International Brotherhood 
of Railroad Stationmen. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, employer, and 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Employ- 
ees Roundhouse and Shop Labour- 
ers, Station Employees, etc., mem- 
bers of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, employees. 


‘To the Honourable Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


eh gl 


Your Board met at various times in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, and, after 
both parties had fully presented their 
ease, the chairman with the concurrence 
‘of the other members of the Board sug- 
gested that a further effort should be 
made to reach an agreement by means 
of a round-table conference. This sug- 
gestion was acted upon, and as a result 
the parties executed the agreement an- 
nexed to the report made by the ma- 
jority of your Board. Subsequently, the 
chairman received written communica- 
tions from the representatives of the 
parties which justified him in reconven- 
ing the Board and further considering the 
-subject matter if the dispute as well as the 
reasons given by the General Committee 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees for refusing to be bound 
‘by the agreement entered into at the 
round-table conference. The General 
‘Committee at the meeting of the Board 
‘in the city of Toronto stated that, owing 
-to the financial position of the railways, 
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the employees were prepared to assist 
by making sacrifices and were, therefore, 
willing to accept some reduction of 
wages. They contended, however, that 
the aggregate reduction amounting to 
12.8 per cent of the pay of these classes 
was excessive... and in any event that 
the manner in which the reduction was 
distributed bore too heavily on the lower 
paid employees of the class. 


The question to be considered 1s 
whether the reduction, made effective by 
the employer on the 16th of July; (1921, 
of 12.8 per cent in the aggregate of the 
classes of employees affected is unjusti- 
fiable and inequitable. The majority of 
your Board are of the opinion that these 
reductions in the aggregate are not un- 
justifiable or inequitable, and from this 
opinion the undersigned, with all due 
deference, respectfully dissents. 


The reasons given for the majority 
report may be summed up as follows: 


I. These reductions practically conform to 
those ordered by .decision 147 of the United 
States Railway Labour Board. 

II. These reductions have been accepted 
by the employees on the United States rail- 
ways and tentatively accepted by some of the 
other classes on the Canadian railways. 

III. That since July, 1920, there has been 
a decrease in the cost of living of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 


LI submit that: 


The fact that the United States Rail- 
way Board ordered similar reduction in 
the United States, is not per se a valid 


reason for putting such reduction into 


effect in Canada. 


We have been told that the United 
States Railroad Labour Board in dealing 
with matters relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions of railroad employees took 
into consideration certain factors which 
they were required to consider under the 
Transportation Act, such as: 


I. The scale of wages paid for 
similar kinds of work in other 
industries. 


II. The relation between wages and 
‘the cost of living. 


. The hazards of the employment. 
. The training and skill required. 
V. The degree of responsibility. 


. The character and regularity of 
the employment. 

Inequalities of the increases in 
wages or treatment as result of 
previous wage orders or adjust- 
ments. 


VIII. Other relevant circumstances. 


VIL. 


There has been nothing put before 
your Board to show that the United 
States Labour Board seriously considered 
any of the factors hereinbefore enu- 
merated before handing down decision 
No. 147. On behalf of the em- 
ployees it was urged that the United 
States Railway Board passed over the 
various factors very lightly, and that, the 
American board were not particularly 
ouided by any factor outside of the 
general depression which had resulted 
in lack of employment in other industries 
and for which railway employees in 
Canada at least can hardly be held re- 
sponsible. 


Even if we assume that the United 
State Railroad Labour Board did take 
all these factors into, consideration §be- 
fore reaching its decision, surely this de- 
cision is not to be applied arbritrarily 
by the railways in Canada without the 
employees being consulted and an op- 
portunity given them to prove that some 
of the factors which the United States 
Railroad Labour Board were supposed to 
take into consideration were not applic- 
able in Canada. 


Furthermore, it; has been proven be- 
fore your Board that the cost of living 
in Canada is 10.5 per cent higher than 
the cost of living in the United States, 
and the railway employees on United 
States lines, in the class affected by this 
dispute, receive a higher minimum wage, 
even after the reduction affected by de- 
cision 147, than the employees of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, who are parties 
to the present dispute. In my humble 
opinion, a Canadian employer, employing 
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Canadian labour, on a Canadian railroad 
operated in Canadian territory by a 
Canadian Government, should not be 
governed by the decision of an American 
Board who are appointed only to deal 
with conditions that exist in the United 
States of America. 


The answer to the second reason 
given by the other members of your 
Board for saying the reductions are 
not unjustifiable or inequitable is to be 
be found in the statement filed by the 
employees as Exhibit No. 1. This state- 
mment shows comparative rates as paid 
by the New York Central Railroad and 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and 
clearly indicates that the increases on 
the American railroads were made on a 
higher basic rate than in Canada, which 
resulted in the establishment of higher 
minimums in that country. While it 
is true that some of the other classes 
of employees of this company have 
tentatively accepted the reductions put 
into effect by the company, it must not 
be forgotten that speaking generally these 
classes received a much higher rate be- 
fore the reductions were made than did 
the employees affected in the present 
dispute, and I desire here to emphasize 
that representatives of the employees af- 
fected stated to your Board that they 
were willing to assist the company to the 
Same extent by accepting decreases on 
a proportionate percentage basis with 
the employees in the running trades 
(train services). 


It was further demonstrated to your 
Board that the wages received by a large 
majority of the employees affected by 
this dispute, on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, are lower than the wages paid for 
similar service on the Canadian National 
Railways and lower than the prevailing 
rate for such services on railways in the 
United States. 


As to the final contention of the ma- 
jority of the Board that since July, 1920, 
there has been a decrease in the cost of | 
living of approximately 20 per cent 
based on the Department’s family 
budget, it was also demonstrated by the 
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representatives of the employees that the 

figures of the Department were at least, 
one month behind, it requiring that 
length of time to gather and publish 
them. In the meantime, the cost of living 
in some respects has been advancing, 
and, when the price of the commodities 
which the average worker in the classes 
under dispute was able to buy are taken 
into considevation, a much less reduction 
in the cost of living would be shown. 


For the reasons hereinbefore given, I 
felt it was impossible for me to concur 
in the reasons, findings and recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the Board. 


Evidence was presented that employees 
guarding valuable property of the com- 
pany are being paid as low as 31 cents 
per hour. It is difficult to understand 
how any fairminded person would agree 
that such a wage would enable the 
average worker to provide for himself 
and dependents. Yet I find that on those 
now receiving this unreasonably low rate, 
a reduction of 20 per cent was imposed, 
while other classes of employees receiving 
$250 or more per month only suffered a 
reduction of 7 per cent. I, for one, do 
not consider reductions so made justifi- 
able or equitable. 


I respectfully submit that the question 
of wage reduction should not be treated 
only as an economic or as a business 
proposition. It is a question that should 
be dealt with from a human point of 
view. The railroad worker should not 
be regarded, nor should any other work- 
er, in terms of merchandise, as a com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the 
open market. The workman should not 
be placed only on a fodder basis, but 
should be paid a wage that will enable 
him to live in reasonable and frugal 
comfort as becoming a good citizen of 
this country. 


The company’s representatives argued 
that many of the employees in question 
performing the work of labourers have 
never been in receipt of wages equivalent 
to the cost of the family budget, as re- 
ported in the Labour Gazette, and that 
these men have been able to live during 
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this period because we have them with 
us to-day. No one will seriously contend 
that these employees have lived properly 
on the wages received and have been able 
to give those dependent upon them a 
fair chance in the battle of life. I be 
lieve that as a result of the low wages 
paid to this and similar classes of work- 
ers, may be attributed many of the social 
evils with which we are confronted to- 
day, such as the high mortality rate 
amongst children, child labour, prostitu- 
tion and others. 


I further submit : 


After careful consideration of all the 
evidence offered and arguments adduced 
by both parties, that a just and equitable 
basis of settlement of this dispute should 
be made as follows: 


(a) That the reductions to monthly 
rated employees made effective July 
16th, 1921, in all cases where it did not 
exceed 10 per cent of the wages paid 
any employee previous to the aforemen- 
tioned date, be approved of, and that in 
all eases where it did exceed 10 per cent, 
the amount in excess be restored to such 
employee. 

(b) That the reduction to hourly rated 
employees made effective July 16th, 1921, 
should not exceed 5 cents per hour, and 
that all reductions to any individual 
employee in excess of 5 cents per hour 
be restored to such employee. 

(ce) That in view of the different rates 
of pay for the same character of work 
(for which there is no sound reason ap- 
parent), I would recommend that) uni- 
form minimum rates should be estab- 
lished for each class, such minimum rate 
not to be lower than that paid for similar 
service on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

(d) That no change should be made in 
the working conditions which might con- 
stitute a further reduction in wages or 
less favourable conditions for the em- 
ployees. 

(e) That the railway company should 
endeavour to make some satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the representatives of 
the four organizations now claiming the 
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right to represent the classes of em- 
ployees that have been before the Board, 
to poll such employees and ascertain 
which of the four organizations or four 
committees the employees desire to re- 
present them. 


The organization or committee receiv- 
ing the support of the largest number 
of employees should be recognized by the 
company as the one organization or com- 
mittee representing such employees. 
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This, in my opinion, would do away with 
many of the difficulties now experienced 
in negotiating wage agreements. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, November 28th, 1821. 


(Sgd.) Prrer BrERrcovircH, 


Member, Board of Conciliation, 
Grand Trunk Wage Dispute. 


Report of Board of Arbitrators in Dispute between the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island, National Transcontinental, Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern 
Railways, and certain of their employees. 


REPORT was received from the 
Board of Arbitrators established to 
deal with a dispute between the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island, Na- 
tional Transcontinental, Grand Trunk 


Pacific and Canadian Northern Railways, 
and certain of their employees. It will be 
recalled that the disputants had in this 
case invoked the machinery of the Conci- 
liation and Labour Act rather than that of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, more usually employed in indus- 
trial disputes, and this dispute had been 
referred accordingly to a Committee of 
Conciliation, Mediation and Investiga- 
tion, Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, Ottawa, being 
chairman. The Committee failing, as re- 
ported in last month’s issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, to procure a settlement, 
the dispute, under the provisions of the 
Act, was referred to a Board of Arbitra- 
tors, the same members continuing to 
serve, save that Mr. Hill found it neces- 
sary to retire and Reverend Dr. Byron 
Stauffer, Toronto, was appointed in his 
stead. The report was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Fisher and contained 
recommendations concerning settlement 
of the dispute. Mr. Kelley did not con- 
cur in these findings and presented a 
minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and of a difference be- 
tween the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island National Transcon- 
tinantal, Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern Railways, and 
certain of their employees, members. 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


Ottawa, Canada, 
November 8, 1921. 
Honourable Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir, 

The Board cf Arbitrators established 
to arbitrate in a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and cer- 
tain of their employees—clerks, freight 
handlers, roundhouse, shop and station 
employees, parlor, sleeping and dining 
car employees, etc., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad: Km- 
ployees—make the following their report 
and award. 


The Board occupied ten days in the 
hearing of evidence and argument and 
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in subsequent consultation among them- 
selves. The employees were represented 
by A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, C. E. Cole and Robert Dykes. 
The Railways were represented by F, 
P. Brady, Assistant to the Executive, 
Canadian National Railways, A. E. 
Crilly, Assistant to the General Manager 
and A. C. Egan, General Auditor. 


It was explained at the outset that 
this Board of Arbitrators was asked for 
and established following the report of a 
Committee of Conciliation, Mediation 
and Investigation consisting of H. P. 
Hill, Chairman, George D. Kelley, and 
Harold Fisher, in which it was stated 
that an endeavor to bring about con- 
ciliation had failed. 


Two important awards increased sala- 
ries and wages of railway employees in 
the United States. These are generally 
called the McAdoo Award and the 
Chicago Award. Both of these awards 
increased wages very considerably. The 
Canadian railways generally, for rea- 
sons with which we are not concerned, 
followed these awards. In applying the 
Chicago award, however, there were 
certain pooling arrangements made by 
which the employees themselves in cer- 
tain cases, and within certain limits, 
were allowed to allocate the increases 
authorized by the Award. 


On the first day of June, 1921, the 
United States Labour Board, which made 
the Chicago Award, gave a decision 
authorizing a general reduction in wages 
of approximately 12 per cent. The 
Canadian Railways generally decided 
to follow this decision and took steps to 
bring about reductions as authorized in 
the United States. The Canadian 
National Railways, with which we have 
to deal, offered to the different classes 
of employees what were known as 
tentative agreements for signature. It 
was said that these were tentative in 
the sense that they merely withheld pay 
pending further negotiations as to revi- 
sions of rules governing working condi- 
tions and rates of pay. A large number 
of the classes refused to sign the tentative 
agreement. The Railways thereupon 
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proceeded to put into effect a reduction 
in wages. This reduction, with slight 
modifications, was that authorized by 
the decision of the United States Labour 
Board, and became effective July 16, 
1921. 


Since the reduction in wages became 
effective, a number of the different 
classes of employees have signed the 
tentative agreement. So far as this 
Board can learn, however, no negotia- 
tions looking to a permanent agreement 
have taken place, or, if they have taken 
place, no conclusions have been reached. 
All employees of the Canadian National 
Railways and, we think, also those of all 
other Canadian Railways, except those 
belonging to the classes before this 
Board, are, therefore, working under 
tentative agreements with an under- 
standing that there is to be some further 
conference and negotiation between the 
Railways and the men. 


The employees with whom this Board 
is concerned have refused to sign the 
tentative agreement. In the meantime 
they are being paid at the reduced rate. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
employees with whom this Board has to 
deal are largely those known as the less 
skilled classes and receiving, therefore, 
a relatively low scale of wages. It should 
also be noticed that at the time of the 
hearing of this dispute the better paid 
classes of railway employees of all the 
Canadian roads, such as conductors, 
engineers, firemen, trainmen and tele- 
eraphers, had already made a separate 
tentative agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of all the Canadian roads. 


The Board endeavoured to ascertain 
whether there was any basis on which a 
settlement between the railways and 
the men could be brought about by 
agreement, but was unable to find one. 
The representatives of the railways took 
the position that the total amount of the 
reduction authorized by the United 
States Railway Board, namely, about 
12 per cent must be made. They did, 
however, indicate that they were pre- 
pared to distribute this reduction in any 
way the men might agree upon. Jn other 
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words, they were prepared to consider 
a pooling arrangement. Just how far 
this pocling should extend was not clear. 
This Board was in no position to bring 
about any pooling arrangement. The 
men before the Board were, for the most 
part, the lowest paid employees of the 
railways. The higher paid employees, 
including the running trades, were not 
before us and we were not in any position 
to say whether the reductions made to 
them were justified or not. Even within 
the classes before the Board it was quite 
impossible to suggest any pooling  ar- 
rangement which would be acceptable. 
If a bulk sum decrease in wages could 
have been left with the men to dis- 
tribute, something might have been 
done. Under circumstances where the 
reduction had already been specifically 
allocated by the railways any idea of 
pooling is almost out of the question. 
In order to increase wages cf some men, 
wages of others would have to ke 
reduced, and human nature is such that 
few men are likely to admit that their 
wages are too high, and still fewer to 
agree to them being reduced. 


In justification of the reduction those 
representing the railways advanced 
several arguments: Conditions in the 
United States and Canada are similar, 
and the United States Labour Board had 
authorized a reduction after a long 
investigation. The cost of living within 
the last year had fallen. The Canadian 
National Railways are, under the re- 
duced rate, paying as much as other 
Canadian roads. Wages on the railroads 
they claimed are not lower, and in some 
_ cases are even higher, than those paid 
by other employers. The Canadian 
National Railways have been losing 
money and cannot carry on without 
reduced wages. 


With many of the arguments of the 
representatives of the Railways the 
Board wes much impressed. Anyone 
considering these matters in the im- 
perfect manner which must he adopted 
by a Board of Arbitrators cannot lightly 
pass over the decision of a tribunal such 
as the United States Labour Board, 
arrived at after long consideration, and 
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with 2a wealth of material before it. 
We were, however, at the disadvantage 


of not having before us anything but the 


conclusions of the United States Labour 
Board. We had nothing directly to indi- 
cate the grounds upon which they had 
acted, nor were we given sufficient 
material to enable us to judge whether 
conditions in the United States and 
Canada were similar. From testimony 
furnished us by the Department of 
Labour we cannot avoid believing that 
on account of our more rigorous climate 
and other causes the general cost of 
living is usually somewhat higher in 
Canada than in the United States. 


A considerable amount of evidence 
as to the change in cost of living was 
submitted. Tables were produced com- 
piled by the Labeur Department show- 
ing the estimated expenditure of a skilled 
workman. According to these tables, 
prices for July, 1920,as compared with 
those of June, 1921, on the whole showed 
a decrease of nearly 20 per cent. Food 
dropped about 34 per cent, clothing 
about 33 per cent, and sundries about 5 
per cent. On the other hand, fuel ad- 
vanced in price about 3 per cent and 
rent about 7 per cent. These figures were 
criticized by the representatives of the 
men. Particularly it was contended that 
the expenditures of the family budget 
do not correctly represent the expendi- 
tures of the average family. It was 
submitted that many common articles of 
food were omitted and that others were 
not figured on adequate quantities. 
Particularly it was contended that the 
expenditures allowed for fuel and rent 
by the Labour Department did not 
represent actual conditions. A_ total 
average reduction was admitted of 4 1-3 
per cent. It was further contended that 
since June, the cost of living had slightly 
increased. 


This Board is nct called upon to decide 
accurately what the reduction in the 
cost of living has been. In fact 
changes in the cost of living must vary 
in different localities and with different 
standards of living. The Labour De- 
partment does not claim to have any 
absolute basis even for the skilled work- 
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man. All it purports to do is to show 
variations on a certain assumed and 
constant basis as to articles and quan- 
tities. This Board is convinced, however, 
that within the year the cost of living 
was very considerably decreased. 


The first significance of reduction in 
cost of living is that the purchasing 
power of money has increased, so that 
with the same money paid to the wage- 
earner, his real wages, that is to say, 
wages measured in purchasing power, are 
increased, and with a reduced money 
payment, his real wages may still remain 
the same. 


A further significance of a fall in the 
cost of living is that other classes of the 
community have been obliged to take a 
reduced income. Prices of products of 
the farm and of other basic industries 
of the country have fallen. No labour 
board, arbitration board, or government, 
has any power to control the prices of 
“wages” of those employed in these 
industries. This means that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer and others 
employed in the primary industries, 
measured in money, has been very much 
diminished. As a consequence manu- 
facturers and others have been obliged 
to take lower prices or run their facto- 
ries only part time. The result has been 
a downward trend of prices generally 
accompanied by a downward trend in 
wages. 


With others taking lower returns, 
whether called wages or by some other 
name, there is no reason why those en- 
gaged in transportation or any other 
occupation should be exempt from 
making some contribution to a lower cost 
of living. Railways and railway em- 
ployees, must, in all fairness, expect to 
take lower rates and lower wages. 
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The Board was not greatly impressed 
with the statement made as to the 
financial condition of the Canadian 
National’ Railways. It is not our tesk to 
deal with the causes of the deficits of 
these railways, and it is quite evident 
that the present employees of the rail- 
ways cannot be held responsible for 
these deficits. The financial condition 
of these railways can only enter into 
the question in so far as it enters into 
railway conditions generally and finan- 
cial conditions at large. 

What evidence we had before us 
indicated that the Canadian National 
Railways were paying at least as much 
to the classes of employees under consid- 
eration as other Canadian roads. This 
fact was regarded as one of importance. 


The rules governing working condi- 
tions were not discussed before this 
Board at any length. In the case of the 
Auditors’ Office in Toronto it was shown 
that some overtime was paid, but not a 
large amount. So far as we know the 
working conditions which have caused so 
much discussion throughout the country, . 
and which were said to result in extra- 
vagant pay being paid to individuals, 
have little or no application to those 
employees before us. 

While the representatives of the rail- 
way management insisted upon the 
total reduction approximating 1214 per 
cent being imposed, the representatives 
of the employees appearing before this 
Board did not make a stand against any 
reduction. The whole question with 
them was one as to the extent of the 
reduction. Particularly it was con- 
tended that the proposed reduction 
operated harshly against the lower 
paid men and in many cases were such 
as to bring the wage of the lowest 
paid to a point where they could 
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no longer live in a proper and decent 
manner. 


This Board is in hearty agreement 
with the contention that changed condi- 
tions imperatively demand a general 
decrease of wages from the highest peak 
of war and post-war conditions. But we 
cannot avoid the convictions that the 
reductions proposed and put into effect 
are much harder on the lower paid men 
than on the higher. In the case of the 
engineers the decrease was said to run 
from 6.5 per cent to 9.1 per cent of their 
previous salaries. With the classes 
before this Board the decreases were 
much greater. Locomotive cleaners, 
ashpitmen, firebuilders and coalmen 
have a reduction from 18.8 to 20 per 
cent of their former pay. This does not 
take into account working rules, which 
are said to benefit the engineers. It must 
be borne in mind that even a propor- 
tionate decrease is very much harder on 
the man with the smaller income than 
the man with the larger. 


Even within the classes before this 
Board the method of giving the decrease 
‘seems in some cases unfair. For example, 
all clerks within the classes’ before us 
were, with the exception of one office, 
reduced $12.24 a month. A reduction 
‘of $12.24 is not a serious matter for a 
man getting $200 a month, but it is a 
very serious matter for a man getting 
$100 a month. 


It has been contended that the lower 
paid employees could, at the present 
time, be replaced without difficulty by 
others who would take the wages now 
offered,,or less. Under existing condi- 
tions this is probably the fact. But we 
cannot believe that the fixing of wages 
should be entirely left to the hard econo- 
mic law of supply and demand. Supply 
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and demand implies ’struggle with possi- 
ble strikes and lockouts. The very ex- 
istence of machinery and the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Arbitrators seems to 
carry with it the suggestion that 
some idea of fairness must be allowed 
to meliorate the operation of the eco- 
nomic law. This Board would not be 
prepared as a Board to endorse the 
general principle of a minimum wage. 


Much less would it be _ disposed 
to recommend the adoption of a 
minimum wage on one system of 


railways alone. The Board does, how- 
ever, think that the railways of the 
country and more especially, perhaps, 
the Government railways owned by the 
people of Canada, in fixing wages must 
have some regard to the minimum cost 
of living under frugal, but decent condi- 
tions. The Board thinks that some 
consideration given to this aspect of the 
question of pay to employees would help 
to bring about more equitable conditions. 


The reduction authorized by the last 
award of the United States Labour 
Board was for clerks, $12.24. This was 
a flat decrease regardless of the salary 
that the clerk received. The Canadian 
National Railways have applied this 
decrease in the case of all clerks, except 
those of the Toronto, Accounting De- 
partment. Inthe Accounting Depart- i; 
ment this flat decrease was not put into 
effect. Instead of it a graded reduction 
was worked out which helped the lower 
paid employees. The basis of the reduc- 
tion in the Accounting Department was 
as follows:— 


$80.00 per month and less...... $5.00 
P8100 60 B95, O0 5 eo eect a 7.50 
$95.00 10 $125.00. 4 iulie wes cy aiie 10.00 
$125.00 to $150.00............. 12.50 
9150-00) anidcoventn s. trian sere 15.00 
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This Board thinks that the plan used 
in Toronto is much fairer than that 
applied elsewhere. We think that it 
should’ be applied generally in regard to 
monthly paid employees. 
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Conditions as to those, other than 
clerks, and sleeping, dining and parlour 
car employees, are indicated by the 
following schedule furnished by the 
General Auditor of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


STATEMENT OF RATES Parp PRIOR TO AND AFTER REDUCTIONS EFFrecrivE Juty 16, 1921. 























As we uaoderstand it these employees 
work eight hours a day with very little, 
if any, overtime. This means that the 
locomotive cleaners, for example, under 
the new schedule earn $19.20 per week, 
and ashpitmen, firebuilders and_coal- 
men, $20.64 per week. This Board 
thinks that even with the reduced cost 
of living it is almost impossible for the 
average family to live on these wages. 
A glance at the schedule given above 
will further indicate that these em- 
ployees are practically all of the lower 
paid classes and that the reductions 
must be very hard on them. 











Mothly Pay. 
Class. Rate Rate 9 _—_——_|_——— Per 
July 1, July 16 July. 1, 7) duly 16, Cent 
192 1921 1921¢% 1921 Decrease 
pene se es pnd ND Lc 
A . §$ > $ ® 
Freight checker, per month........... 141.50 129.26 141.50 129.26 8.6 
136.50 124 .26 136.50 124.26 8.9 
132.50 120.26 Toz.ou 120.26 9.2 
127.50 115.26 127.50 115.26 9.5 
Leaders and stowers, per hour ........ 6 .50 116.48 104.00) 10.7 
57% 51% 119.60 107.12} 10.4 
- Freight truckers or porters, per hour... . 53 47 110.24 97.76) 11.3 
54 48 112.32 99.84)" cL EL 
55 49 114.40 101.92} 10.9 
Loco. cleaners, per hour............-- .50 40 104.00 83.20) 20.8: 
Ashpitmen, firebuilders and coalmen, per 
Sh) Sn eR eee nate pe we dspge .53 43 110.24 89.44 18.8 
Common labourers, perhour.......... A8Yg .40 100.88 83.20} 17.5 
G@anolecicers st fo. ith hate bios spasieee ae 115.00 102.76 115.00 102.76} 10.6 
120.00 107.76 120.00 107.76; 10.2 
Baggage masters..........--.205+e ee 150.00 137.76 150.00 137.76 8.2 
to to to to to}. 
120.00 107.76 120.00 POLO ah ew 
Station porverd i... faces ah PE 105.00 95.00 105.00 95.00; 10 
to to to to 
110.00 100.00 110.00 100.00 








It is claimed that all of these employ- 
ees are little more than unskilled labour. 
This is true in a sense, but is untrue in 
another sense. It is not necessary for 
these employees to go through any long 
training, but most of them are per- 
manent employees and we think that 
their positions require from them a 
considerable amount of intelligence and 
reliability. It is a difficult matter in a 
case like the present for a Board to do. 
anythingfor the unskilled labourer, mean- 
ing by that, the transitory employee who. 
works here to-day and somewhere else- 
to-morrow. It seems to us, however, 
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that the permanent though unskilled 
employee can be dealt with without very 
great difficulty, and we venture to ex- 
press the opinion that it would not be 
merely decent treatment but good 
business to see that these permanent 
employees get wages which will make 
them contented and willing. Thereby 
a certain esprit de corps is attained 
which is a distinct gain, not only to the 
railway management, but also to the 
business and travelling public. 


The recommendations of this Board 
are as follows:— 


1. As we understand that the manage- 
ment has made no reduction in the rates 
of wages of apprentices we make no re- 
commendations regarding them. 


2. The reductions as to stenographers 
are sustained. 


3. The reductions pertaining to wages 
of sleeping, dining and parlor car em- 
ployees are sustained. In this connection 
we desire to add, in the case of sleeping 
car porters and dining car waiters, that 
if the Management and the employees 
will seriously undertake the pioneer 
reform of abolishing gratuities this Board 
shall be glad to offer a supplementary 
report dealing with the wages of em- 
ployees referred to. 


4. Reductions made in salaries of 
employees getting more than $125.00 
a month are generally speaking sus- 
tained. 


5. Exeept in the cases of stenograph- 
ers and sleeping dining and parlor car 
employees, we recommend that the 
reductions of all monthly paid employ- 
ees getting $125 or less be in accordance 
with the schedule applied in the Toronto 
Accounting Department. 


6. In so far as transient labour is before 
this Board we think the rates fixed are 
in keeping with present wages in the 
open market. 


7. In the case of all hourly paid men, 
other than transient labourers, such as 
loaders in stores, freight truckers o. 
porters, locomotive cleaners, ashpit- 
men, firebuilders and coalmen, we re- 
commend that the maximum decrease 
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be not greater than 10 per cent of the 
wages paid before the reduction. De- 
creases less than 10 per cent, if any, 
should stand. 


8. In the matter of the additional 
classes brought before the Board late 
in its session we do not consider that 
it is necessary to make any specific 
recommendation, the recommendation 
of the Board logically applying to all 
those before it and the classes of a 
similar character as well. 


All of which is respectively submitted, 


(Se¢d.) Byron STAUFFER, 
Chairman. 


Haroup FIsHer. 


Minority Report 
Ottawa, November 11, 1921. 


To the Hon. -Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa. 
Sir, 

I regret that, after full consideration 
of the evidence submitted to the Board 
of Arbitration established to arbitrate 
in the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of their 
employees, clerks, freight handlers, etce., 
and members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and of the 
different matters in dispute, I cannot 
join in the report filed by the other 
members of the said Board. 


To appreciate the situation of railway 
employees generally I would point out 
that increases have been granted to them 
from time to time under what are com- 
monly referred to as: 


(1.) The McAdoo Award. General 
Order No. 27, United States Railroad - 
Administration, issued May 25th, 
1918; effective in United States, 
January Ist, 1918. | 


(2.) Supplement No. 7 to General 
Order 27. Issued Sept. Ist, 1918; 
effective in United States September 
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Ist, 1918. To this Supplement there 
were various jnterpretations consid- 
erably widening the application of 
the rules for overtime, ete. 


(3.) The Chicago Award. Decision 
No. 2 of the United States Railroad 
Labour Board, issued July 20th, 1920; 
effective in United States May Ist, 
1920. 


In the case of the enginemen, train- 
men and telegraphers there is another, 
viz.: the Adamson Act adjustments of 
1917, when the 8-hour day was made a 
basis of adjusting pay of those em- 
ployees, and, while this had the effect of 
increasing pay to other classes, this 
increase is not definitely determinable 
in the pay of the groups concerned 
herein. 


The McAdoo Award was adopted in 
Canada on August Ist, 1918. Supple- 
ment No. 7 was effective in Canada 
September Ist, 1918, and the Chicago 
Award was adopted in Canada in 
September, 1920, but was made retro- 
active so as to involve five months’ 
back pay. 


From what is known in the United 
States as the Wage Commission came 
the original McAdoo Award, and from 
the United States Labour Board came 
the Chicago Award. It was this Board 
that also issued Decision No. 147, being 
the decision covering the reduction now 
under discussion. 


The Transportation Act (one of the 
statutes of the United States of Amer- 
ica) prescribed how the Urited States 
Labor Board must act in dealing with 
wage matters. The Chicago Award 
(Decision No. 2) and Decision No. 147, 
providing for reduction in wages, came 
about after the Board had therefore 
considered the following, (this being 
quoted from Decision No. 2 for brevity): 


In arriving at its decision, the Board has taken 
into consideration, as the Transportation Act 
prescribes: 

(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds 
of work in other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost 
of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 
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(4) The training and skill required;. 

(5) The degree of responsibility; 

(6) The character and regularity of the em- 
ployment, and 

(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of 
treatment, the result of previous wage orders or 
adjustments. 


Besides the circumstances set out above the 
Act provides the Board shall consider in deter- 
mining wages ‘other relevant circumstances’. 
This, it understands, comprehends, among other 
things, the effect the action of this Board may 
have on other wages and industries, on produc- 
tion generally, the relation of railroad wages 
to the aggregate of transportation costs and re- 
quirements for betterments, together with the 
burden on the entire people of railroad trans- 
portation charges. 


The wage reduction under Decision 
No. 147 equalled an aggregate reduction 
in the vicinity of 1214 per cent but it 
must be borne in mind that the Cana- 


dian National Railways have not taken 


advantage of this full reduction. When 
increases were granted to employees, the 
Canadian National Railways and_ its 
employees in conference decided upon 
how such increases should be distributed, 
and, when reductions had to be made 
under Decision No. 147, the Canadian 
National Railways invited its employ- 
ees to a conference in order that the 
distribution of such reductions might, be 
made in the fairest possible manner. 
It is disappointing to know that the 
employees failed to accept such invi- 
tation, and the Canadian National 
Railways thereupon proceeded to dis- 
tribute the reductions in as fair a manner 
as possible. Employees were advised 
that the company would be pleased to 
consider and deal with any complaints 
that followed such distribution. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have, in each case of increase of wages 
following and including the McAdoo 
Award, adopted such increases. We 
have in Canada no permanent board 
that can exercise the powers of the 
United States Labour Board, and when 
decreases came to be the order of the 
day the Canadian National Railways, 
with all cther railways in Canada, having 
followed the decisions cf the United 
States Labour Board in regard to ad- 
vances, felt justified in following such 
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decisions where reductions were coo- 
cerned. Aside from the necessity of 
having a standard by which to be guided 
(and the necessity of which can readily 
be admitted) one must realize that the 
Canadian National Railways are in 
competition with United States Rail- 
ways which have followed the decisions 
of the United States Labour Board. 
About ninety per cent of the membership 
of the different international railway 
unions are employees of United States 
railways and about ten per cent of such 
members are employees of Canadian 
railways. 

Such international brotherhoods have 
a membership of somewhat over two 
million in all. The Canadian Brcther- 
hood of Railway Employees, which is 
not an international union in the same 
sense as the others, has a membership of 
from five to seven thousand in all. 
It can easily be seen that the effect of the 
action cf the United States Labour 
Board was immediately felt by the 
membership in the international bro- 
therhoods working on United States 
railways, and naturally this must have 
influenced the membership employed 
in Canada. Unlike the other brother- 
hoods, the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees does not occupy an 
exclusive field, and other organizations, 
one of which at least is fully interna- 
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tional, represent classes also covered by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. All the other brotherhoods, 
except the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, have entered into 
tentative agreements like those offered 
to it. It may be here pointed out that, 
prior to this Board commencing to sit, a 
Board with practically similar powers 
and dealing with a practically similar 
agreement was sitting to consider the 
case of similar employees to those repre- 
sented before this Board but who were 
in the service of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company. Three railway organi- 
zations were represented before this 
Board who were open to receive a similar 
class of members. Before this Board 
these three railway organizations accept- 
ed a tentative agreement similar to 
the one under discussion in this case 
and an agreement to this effect was 
signed, the signatures of the represent- 
atives of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees being attached. 
Later this brotherhood, for different 
reasons which it advanced, sought to 
withdraw and did withdraw its consent 
to the tentative agreement. 


As to the attitude of railway em- 
ployees in Canada generally towards the 
reductions, the following table is self- 
explanatory: : 











Cleriésl forces) €te tis sie Saal: 


Maintenance of Way...........e+0e0- 
Federated Trades...) Sip) anit cr cope 
Pelepra phere sig cyy-2 sua depesak ole wees cadens 
Enginemen and trainmen.............. 
Miscellancotisiie..). 62 ALR ULE is 
Unorganized 4 424". dregs sanyeies © ee a 





Number 
Group of 
Employees 








Attitude towards reduction. 





38,203/Accepted tentatively on all but Canadian 


National Railways. 


43,495|Accepted tentative agreement in July, 1921. 

49,497|Accepted tentative agreement in July, 1921. 
6,908] Accepted by special agreement October, 1920. 

30,918|Accepted by special agreement October, 1920. 
4,793|No protests received. 

11,356|No protests received. 


183,170 





a a 
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Of the aforesaid clerical forces and 
miscellaneous classes the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees claim 
to represent on the Canadian National 
Railways from five to seven thousand. 


The foregoing is particularly valuable 
as comparison is afforded between the 
number of employees affected by this 
Board as hereinbefore referred to and 
the total number of employees as shown 
in the above. 


The attitude of labour generally 
towards the reduction under decision 
No. 147 may he gathered from the 
following extract from ‘“‘Labor’’, a weekly 
newspaper owned hy the sixteen asso- 
ciated recognized standard railway la- 
bour organizations, which organiz- 
tions are of international scope and 
include, amongst others, employees of 
classes similar to those before this 
Board: 


Executive officers of the five transportation 
brotherhoods, worn out by the long tension that 
was broken when the strike order effective 
October 30th was cancelled, have returned to 
their respective headquarters, satisfied that 
definite gains have been made for the members 
of their organizations. 


*I think we have accomplished something,” 
said Warren S. Stone, grand chief engineer of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, ‘“We 
have kept back the threatened 10 per cent cut 
in ‘wages and have prevented the railroads from 
making arbitrary changes in our rules, as well 
as forcing some lines that had made arbitrary 
changes to revoke these orders.” 


' That seems to summarize the position of the 
other brotherhood executives. While technically 
the strike was in repudiation of the labour board’s 
wage cut of 12% per cent, it was actually a pro- 
test against the announced intention of the 
railroads to further reduce wages and interfere 
with working agreements, many of which have 
been in effect for many years. 
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It must be borne in mind thatthe 
reference in the foregoing to ten per 
cent cut in wages is a reference to a 
cut in addition to the twelve and one- 
half per cent cut already put in force. 
The United States railways have not yet 
abandoned their request for this addi- 
tional ten per cent cut. 


Statistics compiled by the United 
States Railway Labour Board show that 
the following is the percentage cf cuts 
in wages made in July, 1921, in different 
classes, and emphasize the variations 
from the twelve and one-half per cent 
cut in the aggregate:— 


Percentage Percentage 


of cut still above 
in July. Dec. 1917 
wages. 
Supervisory forces...... 6.3 63.4 
Clerical and station..... 12.2 64.6 
Maintenance of way and 
Onsmiled  ush wie 17.4 rae ar ee 
Shop employees........ 10.5 54.0 
Telegraphers, etc........ 8.9 82.8 
Engine.service employees 9.4 59.9 
OYRUIPSErVICe.. ote Lees 10.7 64.5 
Stationary engineers and ) 
Pemed yi) nhs ok soe 12.7 92.3 
Signal department...... 10.0 66.6 
Marine department..... 9.8 33.3 


It is interesting to consider the differ- 
ent advances made as a result of deci- 
sions hereinbefore referred to by making 
a comparison of the hourly rate of pay 
earned by employees in the various 
classes concerned in these proceedings 
as published in the Dominion Govern- 
ment statistics from 1917 to 1920 and as 
shown by the Railway Statistics for the 
twelve months affected by the Chicago 
Award rates:— 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT STATISTICS RAILWAYS COMPILATION. 











Hourly compensation of clerks................. 
Section men (rate for track labourers).......... 
Other unskilled labour. ./).!.4268 1 Jone Ply ax. 
eer Sia LION SALVICE JA.) Sia Ae lage. Sree: 











1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

c Cc. Cc. Cc. C. 

28 30.7 44.2 63.7 62.50 
+ thee a6 23.7 36.6 45.9 49.16 
. ed 25.2 34.2 44.3 46.54 
Sables 25.7 39.0 48.0 54.62 
Ua eka 24.7 38.6 49.6 52.52 
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To continue the comparison we might 
take the weekly cost of living in July 
- each year, including fuel, light and rent, 
merely as an index. 


July, July, July, July, July, 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Weekly cost. . $18.37 $20.66 $22.02 $26.92 $21.55 


and we might further consider the 
following fgures being the averages for 
all Canadian Railway employees: 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

C. 6; ©! C. C. 
All employees 

28.8 


average.... oo.1 48.4 62.4 66.11 


It will thus be easily seen that, while 
there has been a drop in the cost of 
living of approximately twenty per 
cent since 1920, wages are very consid- 
erably higher in proportion in 1921, and 
the increase in wages all along has been 
more than would compensate for the 
increase in the cost of living. 


The Department of Labour was good 
enough to furnish the Board with an 
expert who explained how the different 
tables published in the Labour Ga- 
zetle were made up. Criticism cffered 
on hehalf of the employees of these 
tables was practically worthless, as in 
preparing such criticism, the parties 
doing so did not appreciate the procedure 
followed by the Department of Labour. 


From the material before us it would 
appear that, while there were fluctua- 
tions from time to time, the drop in the 
cost of living has been practicaily the 
same in the United States as in Canada. 


The National Conference Board, an 
organization in New York of twenty or 
-more industries but having no connec- 
tion with the Government service, in 
their report state that the decline in 
prices in the United States in the past 
year has been 19.4 per cent. Other 
authorities place it at from eighteen to 
twenty per cent. As to how the wages of 
railway employees have fallen in com- 
parison with the wages of other classes 
of employees, figures were submitted 
prepared by the United States Confer- 
rence on Unemployment which showed 
“a general estimate of all union wage 
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scales is about 89 points above the 


1913 level’? while ‘railway wages are 
126 above’. 


As showing the general trend of wage 
reductions, reference was made to the 
well-known decision handed out by Judge 
Landis, who recently, in connection 
with the Chicago building trades, had 
been agreed upon by the employers and 
employees to settle'their disputes. 


Under his decision, taking into con- 
sideration working conditions and wa- 
ges, decreases varied with the type of 
labour involved, but provided for those 
running as high as 33 1-3 per cent but 
averaging somewhere in the vicinity of 
121% per cent. 


That the United States Labour Board 
did not seek to force wages down to the 
lowest point or anything like the lowest 
point can be appreciated when it is 
known that the United States Steel 
Corporation, one of the largest em- 
ployers of unskilled labour in the United 
States and which was paying in Febru- 
ary, 1920, an amount equal to fifty 
cents per hour to such labour, is now, 
with decreases in wages and in changed 
working conditions, paying instead an 
amount equal to thirty cents per hour. 
The lowest rate for unskilled labour 
on the Canadian National Railways as 
provided by the present reduction is 
forty cents per hour. 


Following the example of the Chair- 
man of our Board, I took the trouble to 
make enquiries from different industrial 
concerns in Ottawa and at points in 
Ontario, and learned that unskilled 
labour was being paid from thirty cents 
per hour upward. Rates over forty 
cents per hour were usually the result 
of special existing conditions or a special 
existing agreement. It thus seems 
evident, when one appreciates that the 
wage scale fixed by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is merely a minimum 
amount that must be paid for different 
positions, that such minimum is con- 
siderably in excess of prevailing rates 
in different cases. 


Conditions affecting labour in the 
United States of America are bound to 
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ffect us in Canada, and certainly 
merited careful consideration by this 
Board. The decisions of the United 
States Labour Board represent close 
study extending over several months at 
which representatives of all classes of 
employers and employees had every 
opportunity of being heard. Having 
regard to the terms of the Transporta- 
tion Act hereinbefore referred to, and to 
the course followed by the United States 
Labour Board at its lengthy hearings, 
and to the decreases of wages throughout 
the United States and Canada and to 
the decreases in living cost, this Board 
should not do otherwise than approve 
the tentative agreement submitted by 
the Canadian National Railways to its 
employees. I am more impressed with 
this view especially since the company 
continues to emphasize its attitude of 
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being willing to meet its employees in 
order to adjust what may seem to be 
cases calling for special treatment. 


I sincerely hope that, following the 
course adopted by the large bodies of 


‘railway employees, the extremely small 


minority reported before us will see fit to 
abandon ‘their attitude of refraining 
from discussion as to distribution of 
reductions, and instead assist the com- 
pany in the distribution of a reduction 
that I feel is fully warranted by existing 
conditions and which has been accepted 
by all other railway employees in 
Canada and the United States. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) Gro. D. KELLEY, 
Member of Board. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
COAL MINERS 


THE Cost of Living Commission ap- 
“* pointed on January 21, 1919, to 
determine every three months the 
changes in the cost of living for coal 
miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or 
decreased, forwarded its report to the 
Department of Labour for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1921.* The 
Commission consisted of Mr. Matthew 
Gunness, representative of the miners; 
Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing the 
operators; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour, Chairman. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
were sent out to the merchants and 
dealers with whom the majority of 
miners were accustomed to trade in the 
various localities. The forms contained 
the same list of groceries, provisions, 
meats, etc., that was used on previous 
occasions. The method of computing 


*¥or previous orders see LasourR Gazette, October, 
1921, page 1256 and various preceding issues. 


the changes for the period under review 
was the same as used for previous 
adjustments, namely, to determine the 
percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be, of prices of September 
30 over June 30, for groceries, pro- 
visions, meats, ete., and to add a 
further two-fifths of this increase, (or 
decrease) as an equivalent to cover 
similar increases (or decreases) in cloth- 
ing, etc. A decrease of 2.14 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to a de- 
crease In wages of 614 cents per day 
where the base rate was $3 per day, 
and 634 cents per day where the base 
rate was $3.15, the decrease in wages to 
become effective November 1, 1921, 
and to apply to all underground service, 
clerical and office employees. 


Retail price lists were received from 
general merchants and retail dealers in 
meats in the towns of Nanaimo, Lady- 
smith, Cumberland, Courtenay, South 
Wellington, Union Bay, Bevan and 
Cassidy. Sharp increases were noted in 
bacon and creamery butter, and slight 
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increases in jam, barley, canned roast 
beef, pickles, graham flour, buckwheat 
and wholewheat flours, cheese, tea, 
flavouring extracts, prunes and pork. 
Sharp decreases were noted in su- 


gar, molasses, syrup, canned salmon, . 


- eanned corn beef, lunch tongue, brooms, 
vinegar, government standard and 
pastry flours, rolled oats, yellow corn- 
meal, standard oatmeal, soda biscuits, 
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coffee, cream tartar, currants and raisins’ 
and fresh beef and mutton. Slight 
decreases were noted in white beans, 
brown beans, tapioca, canned peas, 
corn and tomatoes, soaps, lard, ham, 


evaporated milk, evaporated figs, 
peaches and apricots, matches, fresh 
veal. No changes were noted in split 
peas, lima beans, rice, sago and cookies. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1921 


WO. strikes, involving 2,000 work- 
people were reported as having 
commenced during November. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 18 strikes, involving 
approximately 3,950 employees and a 
total time loss estimated at 98,099 work- 
ing days, as compared with 16 strikes, 
2.229 workpeople and 54,704 working 
days in October, 1921; and 21 strikes, 
2.295 workpeople and 27,269 working 
days in November, 1920. The time loss 
occasioned by the two strikes which 
began in November was 50,000 working 
days, while a loss of 48,099 working 
days is charged to the 16 strikes that 
commenced prior to November. One of 
the strikes commencing prior to Novem- 


ber was reported as having terminated 
during the month. The following 17 
strikes, involving 3,919 workpeople were 
on record on November 30; loggers, 
Ocean Falls; employees of steel and coal 
companies, Sydney; gauge men, Syd- 
ney; compositors, Montreal; composi- 
tors, etc., Vancouver; photo engravers, 
Montreal; photo engravers, Ottawa; 
printers, Montreal; printers, Ottawa; 
printers, Toronto; printers, Winnipeg; 
printers, bookbinders, presgmen, ete., 
Halifax; typesetters, pressmen and 
bookbinders, Hamilton; garment work- 
ers, Montreal; cigarmakers, Vancouver ; 
shoeworkers at Montreal and St. Hya- 
cinthe, and shoeworkers at Toronto. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of the dis- 
putes by industries in the order in which 
they appear in the statistical table. A 
brief summary is given of the more im- 
portant strikes. 


Mines, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY 
Propucts, etc. — A strike of a week’s 
duration occurred at Ardley, Alta., when 
31 coal miners ceased work because of 
the company’s alleged inability to pay 
arrears of wages. The strike terminated 
on November 5, as a result of the media- 
tion of an official of the Department of 
Labour. 





Metats, MAcHINERY AND CONVEY- 
ANoES.—The only change in this group 
since the previous month was in the 


strike of machinists at Orilha. Though 
this strike was nominally in effect, yet 
there was no further time loss in Novem- 
ber as the firm was operating, apparently, 
up to its requirements. 


PRINTING AND PuBLIsHING. — At the 
end of the month there were 10 strikes 
in effect involving about 1,644 employees 
with an estimated time loss of 41,100 
working days. The general strike for 
the 44-hour week was still in effect, al- 
though in Canada it was believed that 
negotiations would result in a conference 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees of the trades from ‘Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Hamilton. Should 
this conference materialize and arrive 
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STRIKES AND LockouTs DURING NOVEMBER, 1921 








No. of | Time loss 


Industry or Occupation. Particulars. employees jin working 
affected days 


Strikes commencing prior to November, 1921 


LuMBERING— 
Loggers, Ocean Falls, B.C...............65: Commenced August 1. Against increase in working hours. Unter- 80 2,000 
minated. 
Mins, SMELTERS, QUARRIES, CLAY Propucts, 
Erc.— 
Miners. (Ardley. AWia oso acre 0. dale candies Commenced October 28. Against non-payment 0° wages. Settled by By 124 


mediation of Department of Labour. Work resumed November 5. 
Merits, Macutnery AND ConvEYANCES— 


Employees o: steel and coal companies, Syd-|Commenced November 22, 1920. For increased wages and improved] 150 3,750 
ney, N.S._ working conditions. Unterminated. 
Gauge men, Sydney, N.S............00008: Commenced June 9. In sympathy with employees o‘ the steel and 16 400 


coal companies. Unterminated. 


Machinists. (Orillia, Ont: 2. 252). oes osecieee Commenced May 9. Employees objected to being taken off their]..........].......... 
own work and having to do other work. In ormation received 
indicates conditions no longer affected. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Compositors, Montreal, Que........--+000: Commenced June 14. Objection o° men to perform work that came 25 625 
from shop where strike existed. Unterminated. 


Compositors, etc., Vancouver, B.C.......... Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 50 1,250 
minated. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que............ Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............. 63 1,575 
Photo engravers, Ottawa, Ont.............. Commenced May 2. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 13; 325 
minated. 
Printers; Miontreal, Ques... sana a else less Commenced July 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 370 9,250 
minated. 
PTIMbers; Oud wa Onunc vc cites cles nse ee cece Commenced June 1. For increased wages and 44-hour week. Unter- 153 8,825 
minated. 
PIinbersy LOFONTO; ONt. tree te chee «ticles Commenced June 1. For increased wagesand 44-hour week. Unter- 775 19,375 
minated. 
Printers, Winnipeg, Man.............. --.-|Commenced July 1. Alleged lockout following a re“usal cf employers 120 3,000 
to renew agreement. Unterminated. 
Printers, bookbinders, pressmen, etc., Halifax, Commenced May 2. For shorter hours. Unterminated............. 45 1,125 
N.S. 
Typesetters, pressmen and _ bookbinders,|Commenced May 2. Alleged violation of agreement by employers 30 750 
Hamilton, Ont. Unterminated. 


Foops, Liquors Anp ToBaAcco— 


Cigarmakers, Vancouver, B.C...........%.'. Commenced May 31. Against introduction o° new machinery. Unter- 18 450 
minated. 
LraTHER— 
Shoeworkers, Toronto, Ont................ Commenced April 26. Against reduction in wages. Unterminated... 11 275 


Strikes commencing during November, 1921 


C1LoTHING— 
Garment workers, Montreal, Que.........../Commenced November 9. Against a reduction in wages and other 1.200 30,000 . 
working conditions. Unterminated. 
LEATHER— 
Sbhoeworkers, Montreal and St. Hyacinthe,;Commenced November 2. Against a reduction in wages. Unter- 800 20,000 


Que minated. 
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at a successful conclusion, it was thought 
likely that the strike would terminate in 
Canada. 


CLrorHing. — About 1,200 garment 
workers went on strike in Montreal on 
November 9, in protest against an al- 
leged reduction in wages attendant upon 
the introduction of piece work. At- 
tempts were apparently made by the 
strikers to settle with individual firms, 
but these failed, and at the end of the 
month the strike remained untermin- 
ated. 
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’ LrarHer. — Hight. hundred shoe 
operatives in Montreal and St. Hya- 
einthe struck on November 9, in protest 
against a wage reduction. The firm re- 
ported that its employees accepted the 
reduction and then were induced to 
strike by International Union officials 
from Boston, Mass. According to the 
firm’s statement the wage reduction 1s 
an average of 7 per cent in Montreal 
and 10 per cent in St. Hyacinthe. The 


_employees claim that the reduction aver- 


ages 15 per cent. This strike was un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING OCTOBER 
1921 


HE following details with regard to 
strikes and lockouts in the United 
Kingdom during October, 1921, based 
on returns from employers and workpeo- 
ple, are taken from the November issue 
of the British Labour Gazette. 


Numper, Macnitupe AND DvuRATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work reported to the 
Department as beginning in October, 
was 64, as compared with 57 in the 
previous month, and 71 in October, 1920. 
In these new disputes nearly 16,000 
workpeople were directly involved, and 
about 2,000 indirectly involved (i. e., 
thrown out of work at the estab'ishments 
where the disputes occurred, though not 
themselves parties to the disputes). In 
addition to the numbers involved in new 
disputes about 7,000 workpeople were 


involved, either directly or indirectly, in 


49 other disputes which began before 
these disputes, 11, directly involving 


nearly 1,000 workpeople, were settled in 
October and were still in progress at the 
beginning of that month. The total 
number of new and old disputes in pro- 
eress in October was thus 113, involving 
about 25,000 workpeople, and resulting 
in a loss during October of nearly 200,- 
000 working days. 


Causss.—Of the 64 new disputes, 39, 
directly involving about 9,600 work- 
people arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages; 18, directly involving nearly 
2.300 workpeople, on other wages ques- 
tions; 7, directly involving over 3,600 
workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or 
persons; and 4, directly involving about 
100 workpeople, on other questions. 


Resuuts. — During October settle- 
ments were effected in the case of 29 new 
disputes, directly involving about 11,000 
workpeople, and 22 old disputes, directly 
involving nearly 5,000 workpeople. Of 
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favour of the workpeople; 19, directly 
involving over 8,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 21, 
about 7,000 work- 
In the case 


directly involving 
people, were compromised. 
of 5 disputes, directly involving nearly 
1,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


The following table classifies the dis- 
putes by groups of trades and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly, at the es- 
tablishments concerned, and the approx- 
imate time lost during October in all 
disputes in progress :— 


CONVENTION OF THE COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ 


THE LABOUR 
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Building VR ee 6 6 12 1,000 30,000 
Mining and quarrying.. 5 20 25 | 14,000 72,000 
Metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding........ 17 8 25 4,000 33,000 
Other trades.......... 19 20 39 4,000 40,000 
Employees o° Public 
Authorities ......... 2 10 12 2,000 12,000 
Total, October, 1921. . 49 64 113 | 25,000 187,000 
Total, September, 1921 43 Sf 100 | 20,000 146,000 


Total, Octoker, 1920. . 93 71 | 164 |1,200,000| 13,474,000 


UNION OF 


AMERICA 


HE eleventh regular and eighth bien- 
nial convention of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, was 
held at Toronto, Ont., on October 3 to 
8 under the chairmanship of Mr. Roscoe 
H. Johnson, the international president. 
This was the first convention of the 
Union to be held in Canada. About 60 
delegates were present, representatives 
of practically every section of the North 
American continent. 


Reports to the convention showed the 
Union in better condition than at any 
time since 1907 especially in the broker 
division, but there was dittle progress in 
the organizing of workers of the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
panies. An increase in membership of 
3,145 was reported for the two fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1921, of which 83 
per cent were United States members 
and 17 per cent Canadian. The income 
for the period was $72,608 and the ex- 
penditure $63,793. Indebtedness amount- 
ing to $14,865 had been reduced to $4,- 
890 during the two years. Since the 
1919 convention, two wireless divisions 


were chartered in Canada, the Canadian 
Marconi Wireless Division No. 59 and 
the Canadian Government Wireless Di- 
vision No. 65. The reports state that the 
Marconi division secured for its mem- 
bers an increase in wages of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent,with highly improved 
working conditions, the present wage 
for radio operators commencing at $70 
a month with yearly increases of $10 a 
month until a monthly wage of $120 is 
reached; the Government, division had 
not secured a schedule but had heid con- 
ferences with government officials in Ot- 
tawa and the West and it hopes for a 
schedule and improved conditions at an 
early date. 


Reference was made in reports to the 
amalgamation of the Great Northwest- 
ern Telegraph, the Canadian National 
Railway Telegraphs and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Telegraphs which were 
taken over by the Canadian government 
and re-organized under the name of Ca- 
nadian National Telegraphs. As a result 
of this amalgamation, the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers and the Commercial 
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Telegraphers’ Union of America ne- 
gotiated an agreement in March, 1921, 
to act jointly for the linemen of the re- 
organized company. 


The convention decided to abolish the 
Mutual Benefit Department and to sub- 
stitute a death benefit fund, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a plan 
for such a fund by March 1, 1922, to be 
submitted to the referendum vote of the 
membership for acceptance or rejection. 
A resolution was adopted in favour of a 
principle of universal workmen’s health 
insurance in which it was recommended 
that proposed plans shall include “‘lib- 
eral medical and financial aid, strong 
financial pressure for the prevention of 
illness, and a democratic method of man- 
agement which shall give proper repre- 
sentation to labour and shall not allow 
commercial insurance companies to reap 
profits from the illness of workers.’’ The 
delegates also voted in favour of giving 
preference when making purchases to 
goods bearing the union label and to 
patronize only union shops and stores. 
The convention decided in favour of an 
assessment of one dollar per member 
per week, beginning October 10, to 
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be levied on all leased wire divisions for 
the purpose of combating insidious ef- 
forts to disrupt the organization of tele- 
graphers in this field which includes 
brokers and press operators. It also de- 
cided to raise the semi-annual per capita 
tax, except in the case of Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraph and Canadian Pacific 
Railway clerks, from $2.50 to $4.. The 
convention also voted to support the 
United States Department of Labour 
and to oppose any efforts that may be 
introduced for the purpose of weaken- 
ing or destroying its various bureaus. 


Mr. Paul F. Schnur, Chicago, the 
retiring secretary, was chosen by the 
Canadian delegates as a vice-president 
to devote his entire time to the interests 
of the Union within the Dominion. It is 
understood that Mr. Schnur will have 
temporary headquarters at Montreal. 
The other officers elected were: Interna- 
tional president, Roscoe H. Johnson 
(re-elected) ; vice-president, Western 
Brokers’ Division, O. L. Newcomer ; vice- 
president, New England Brokers’ Divi- 
sion, W. E. Conry; International secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank B. Powers, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
UNION ; 


THE twenty-second annual convention 
of the International Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union held at Toronto, Ont., on 
August 15 to 20, under the presidency 
of Mr. Matthew Woll, was attended by 
45 delegates representing 25 local unions 
or approximately 85 per cent of the 
membership, there being 6,480 members 
in the Photo-Engravers’ Union and 103 
in the Commercial Artists’ Union. 
Among the subjects dealt with in the 
president’s report were wages, produc- 
tion costs, prices; the 44-hour week; the 
right of members to foremanship; at- 
tacks against the union and its activities ; 
the Photo-Engravers’ Joint Industrial 
Council; the renewal of the arbitration 


agreement with the American News- 
paper Publishers; the agreement be- 
tween the Union and the United States 
Federal Board of Vocational Education 
to assist in the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines, in which it 
was recommended that such persons af- 
flicted by chest disorders having a ten- 
dency toward tuberculosis should not 
enter in training for photo-engraving; 
the need for an unemployment fund; 
the need for accurate statistical informa- 
tion, with a recommendation that the 
Union establish its own avenues for such 
information; and the danger of teaching 
photo-engraving in schools and prisons. 
The attitude of certain employers of 
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union labour in seeking to compromise 
with ‘‘open shop employers’’ was de- 
elared to be confusing and it was felt 
that a 48-hour week would not satisfy 
this element. Thirty-seven new shops 
were reported as opened during the 
year of which 34 were under union con- 
ditions. The report recommended that 
strikes should not be encouraged by the 
Union, but if forced to resort to a strike 
or lockout that they should carry the 
contest to a conclusion. The method of 
determining wages upon a cost of living 
basis was declared to be contrary to the 
principles of the Union in that the pro- 
ducts of industry in excess of what is 
necessary to enable the worker to live 


go to the employer, the landlord, and the’ 


capitalist. Income and prices, states the 
report, should be vital factors in de- 
termining wage rates. The need for ac- 
curate information on the cost of pro- 
duction was emphasized and the union 
was advised to assist in maintaining and 
stabilizing existing prices of engravings, 
and in eliminating waste and delay, and 
to impress employers with the need for 
installing proper accounting methods 
and making audits available to the 
Union. Educational requirements, the 
time to attain full proficiency, precision 
and closeness of attention exacted, re- 
sponsibility of opportunity for causing 
loss, ‘discomfort, injury, danger to 
health, unemployment and a relative 
valuation of all these factors, were sug- 
gested as additional elements in wage- 
determination. The ‘president recom- 
mended that the Photo-Engravers’ 
Joint Industrial Council undertake a 
survey of the entire industry along the 
above lines, and that before local unions 
change. or alter existing wage agree- 
ments, the executive council be em- 
powered to deal with these agreements 
as justified by tthe proposed wage sur- 
vey. With respect to the Joint Indus- 
trial Council, the report suggested that 
good could be accomplished through the 
Council in matters of investigation, pro- 
moting intelligence, inculeating a spirit 
of pride of workmanship and mutual co- 
operation and such other matters as 


] 
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were permitted by its constitution, and 
it recommended that while the Council 
devoted itself to such matters it should 
receive the support of the Union; but if 
its activities were perverted into chan- 
nels of controversy or devoted to the 
fixing of wages or to the making of spe- 
cific wage agreements or along other 
lines not permitted iby the constitution, 
that the executive council be directed to 
take steps to dissolve the organization. 


The secretary’s report showed the re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1921, as $176,416 and the expenditures 
as $150,216, of which $57,497 was ex- 
pended for strike benefits, $7,500 for 
funeral benefits and $18,897 for tuber- 
culosis benefits. There were 36 labels 
issued during the year as compared with 
63 in 1920. 


The convention adopted the recom- 
mendations of the president with regard 
to strikes and lockouts, and with regard 
to the Joint Industrial Council. The 
proposed wage survey was endorsed and 
it was recommended that it should in- 
clude money invested in the industry 
and in each particular shop, and the 
number of actual producers engaged to 
carry the overhead expense, and that the 
Union should co-operate with employers 
in the use of cost-finding systems for 
the determining of production costs. 
The convention was opposed to the es- 
tablishing or operating of photo engrav- 


Ing schools by any institution or other 


interest. A motion was adopted in 
favour of the union having jurisdiction 
over foremen or superintendents em- 
ployed in engraving departments and: 
actually engaged in producing and su- 
pervising work. The executive council 
was instructed to refuse to sanction 
agreements that do not provide for a 
working week of 44 hours or less, and 
also agreements that do not provide for 
proper light and ventilation in the 
various departments of photo engray- 
ing. The executive council was also 
instructed to devise a system of quart- 
erly reports to be filled out by each local 
union, to provide information respecting 
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shop statistics, also practices, and con- 
ditions of open shops in different local- 
ities and other essential information. 
The executive council was also instructed 
to submit an out-of-work benefit plan to 
the next convention, and members of 
local unions were requested to temporar- 
ily. contribute to a fund for the unem- 
ployed members rather than to lose more 
in a permanent way in the form of 
reduced wages. In view of the allega- 
tion that Canadian employers have in- 
duced photo engravers in Great Britain 
to accept positions in Canada by mis- 
representation of labour and economic 
conditions, the International president 
was instructed to bring the matter to 
the attention of the Dominion govern- 
ment and to forward monthly to the 
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secretary of the society in Great Britain 
a full report of conditions as to work 
and unemployment among the members 
of the Union and especially as to Can- 
adian locals. The convention favoured 
an alliance with the International Ste- 
reotypers and Hlectrotypers’ Union and 
it urged the International officers to en- 
deavour to. arrive at an understanding 
with the Lithographers’ International 
Union in regard to their rights in the 
off-set plate-making field. 

It was decided to hold the 1922 con- 
vention in Chicago. 

The following officers were all re- 
elected: Matthew Woll, president; 
Theodore HE, Griefzu, first vice-presi- 
dent; and Henry F.. Schmal, secretary- 
treasurer. 





SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WORKING WOMEN 


HE Second International Congress of 
Working Women was held at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, from October 17 to 
25. Delegates were present from Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, Switzerland and_ the 
United States. There were also visitors 
from various countries including China, 
Japan and Roumania; and fraternal 
delegates from the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, and the World’s Y. W. C. A. 


The Congress founded the Interna- 
tional Federation of Working Women, 
the need for a permanent council being 
a matter discussed at the first congress 
at Washington in October-November, 
1919. The objects of the Federation are: 
(1)to promote trade union organization 
among women; (2) to develop an inter- 
national policy giving special considera- 
tion to the needs of women and children 
and to examine all projects for legisla- 
tion proposed by the International 
Labour Conference of the League 
of Nations; (8) to promote the appoint- 
ment of working women on organiza- 


tions affecting the welfare of the work- 
ers. It will admit only trade union or- 
ganizations affiliated with, or whose 
aims are in accord with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
(Amsterdam). The secretariat of the new 
organization will be located in London, 
England, for the next two years. Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, of the United States, 
the chairman of the Congress, is_ its 
president, and Dr. Marion Phillips and 
Mrs. Harrison Bell, both of Great Brit- 
ain, are secretary and treasurer respect- 
ively. The vice-presidents are: Bel- 
gium, Miss Burniaux; Cuba, Mrs. Laura 
de Zayas Bazan; Czecho-Slovakia, Mrs. 
Bozena Kubieckova; France, Miss Jean- 
ne Bouvier; Great Britain, Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield; Italy, Signora Cabrini 
Casartelli; Norway, Mrs. Betzy Kjels- 
berg; Poland, Miss Sophie Dobrzanska ; 
South Africa, Miss Fitzgerald; Switzer- 
land, Miss Monnier; United States, Mrs. 
Maud Swartz. 


Disarmament, unemployment, agri- 
eultural problems, the prevention of an-. 
thrax among textile workers, and pro- 
tection from lead poisoning were among 
other topics discussed. .The Congress 
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decided in favour of a policy of total 
disarmament, and Miss Kate Manicom, 
of the Workers’ Union of Great Brit- 
ain, was chosen to represent the Federa- 
tion at Washington, U.S. A., in present- 
ing a message to the President of the 
United States with respect to the dis- 
armament conference. The re-establish- 
ment of world trade was considered the 
only solution to the unemployment pro- 
blem and the various countries were 
urged to take concerted action for the 
stabilization of the exchanges and the 
extension of credits. It was stated that 
reductions in wages aggravated unem- 
ployment conditions by decreasing the 
purchasing power of the workers. A 
motion was adopted that all workers in 
offices, factories, shops and agriculture 
should benefit from all social laws with- 
out distinction as to colour, race, relig- 
ion or sex. It was felt by the Congress 
that it would be possible to regulate 
the working day in agriculture to 8 
hours, to cause unemployment to dis- 
appear through land improvement, af- 
forestation, ete., and to protect women 
and children under the application of 
the Washington conventions. The Con- 
gress took issue with the governments of 
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France and Switzerland that agricul- 
tural workers do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Labour 
Organization. Recommendations of Sig- 
nora Casartelli of Italy that agricultural 
workers must not sleep in stables, that 
each worker should have one bed which 
should be properly aired, that where 
necessary the workers’ rooms must be 
properly heated, and that separate ac- 
commodation must be provided for both 
sexes under sanitary conditions were 
adopted by the Congress which was 
shocked by conditions as described in 
Italy. The Congress recommended that 
in order to prevent the spread of an- 
thrax among textile workers the gov- 
vernments should require the proper 
disinfection of all wool at the ports of 
embarkation, and that scientific methods 
for dealing with the animals themselves 


should be discovered. Another resolu- 


tion which was adopted demanded that 
as substitutes for white lead in industry 
are now available, its use should be 
prohibited in industry, and pending the 
accomplishment of this end it recom- 
mended the use of well-known pre- 
ventive devices by which workers will 
be protected from lead poisoning. 


RECENT MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS AFFECTING FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN ONTARIO, MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE present article relates to recent 
orders and amended orders issued 
by the Minimum Wage Boards of the 
provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Reference is also made 


_ to an earlier order of the British Colum- 


bia Minimum Wage Board rescinding 
portions of an order issued in September, 
1919. 


Minimum Wages in Retail Stores in Ontario 


Order No. 6 of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board, issued on November 15, 
applies to saleswomen, cashiers, par- 
cellers, messengers and other em- 
ployees working with the saleswomen, 
and not on the office of operative staffs, 


in the retail stores in cities in Ontario 
having more than 50,000 population, 
excepting Toronto. The regulations 
governing wages in retail stores in 
Toronto were contained in Order No. 3, 
which was outlined in the LasBour 
GazettE for September, 1921 (page 
1156). 

It is stated that no decision has been 
reached by the Board regarding wages 
in smaller centres, for the reason that 
practically all the young women em- 
ployed in stores in towns and villages 
live at home and no boarding hous? rate 
is discoverable. The Board, it is under- 
stood, will conduct an inquiry into the 
cost of living in such centres before 
determining upon a minimum wage scale. 
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Order No 6 provides that no exper- 
ienced female employee of the class 
named above, of 18 years or over, may 
be paid at a less rate of wages than $12 
per week. The minimum rate for in- 
experienced female employees of 18 
years or over is $10 a week for the first 
6 months, and $11 a week for the 
second 6 months, after which they shall 
be considered as experienced adult 
employees. For girls under 18 years of 
age the minimum wage is fixed at $8 per 
week for the first 6 months, $9 per week 
for the second, $10 per week for the 
third, and $11 per week for the fourth 
six months of her employment in the 
industry, after which period she is con- 
sidered an experienced employee. This 
schedule may continue after a worker 
passes the age of 18 years, but she shall 
in no case receive less than the wages 
prescribed for an inexperienced adult 
of her own age. An employee reaching 
the age of 18 years without experience in 
selling goods must be paid at least $11 
per week during the first six months as a 
saleswoman, after which she will be 
entitled to the full minimum wage. 
Inexperienced workers may not form 
more thar 25 per cent of the total female 
working force, except where such force 
is less than four. Females working less 
than 36 hours in any one week are con- 
sidered as part time employees and as 
such are entitled to the minimum rate 
reckoned on an hourly basis. Violations 
of the order are punishable under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Act, which provides a 
penalty for each offense of $50 to $500, or 
two to six months imprisonment. Any 
female employee not being paid at 
least as much as required by the order is 
asked to report to the Minimum Wage 
Board, Spadina Crescent, Toronto. The 
previous orders of the Board were sum- 
marized in the LaBpour GazxrTe for 
September, 1921, pages 1156-7. 


Order standardizing minimum wages in 
Manitoba 


The Manitoba Gazette, November 26, 
1921, contains an order of the Minimum 
Wage Board of the Province standardiz- 
ing the regulations previously made 
for female employees in the following 
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industries: Abattoirs, Cigars, Confec- 
tionery and Biscuits, Creameries, Drugs, 
Groceries, Macaroni and _ Vermicelli, 
Paper Box, Pickles, Soap and Yeast. 
These revised regulations, which are 
summarized below, will in future be 
known as Regulation 1. 


The earliest orders of the Board, which 
were reproduced in the Lasour Ga- 
zETTE for December, 1918 (page 1123), 
covered the industries mentioned above, 
except cigars and drugs. These two in- 
dustries were dealt with in subsequent 
orders (see LABouUR GAZETTE, January, 
1919, page 62). The order now issued 
raises the minimum wage for female 
employees in the prescribed industries 
throughout the Province to the level 
already fixed by special orders for Win- 
nipeg, St. Boniface and St. James (see 
Laspour Gazette, April, 1920, page 
467). Regulation 1, as now amended, is 
as follows :— 


Minimum Wace Boarp or MANITOBA. 


REGULATION 1. 


Governing the occupation of female employees 
in the following industries: Abattoirs, Cigars, 
Confectionery and Biscuits, Creameries, Drug, 
Groceries, Macaroni and Vermicelli, Paper Box, 
Pickles, Soap, Yeast. 

I. Conditions of labour: 


(1) Cleanliness—Every room and the floors, 
walls. ceilings, windows, and every other part 
thereof, and all fixtures therein, shall at all times 
be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(2) Drinking Water—A sufficient quantity of 
safe, fresh drinking water within reasonable 
access of all workers, and on the same floor as 
any regular working room, shall be provided 
with sanitary appliances for drinking. A 
common drinking cup shall not be _ used. 
When the water is iced the ice shall not be in 
the same container as the water. 

(3) Lighting—Artificial illumination in every 
workroom shall be installed, arranged, and used, 
so that.the light furnished will at all times be 
sufficient for the work carried on therein, and 
prevent unnecessary strain to the Vision or glare 
to the eyes of the worker. 


Each workroom shall be lighted from outdoors, 
with windows at least equal in size to one-eighth 
of the floor space, and opening on a street, lane 
or court at least ten feet wide, except where the 
wor requires a low temperature or a subdued 
ight. 

(4) Ventilation—There shall be 400 cubic 
feet of air space for each employee, in each 
workroom. All windows and sashes, except. 
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show windows, shall open freely. Air shafts shall 
provide for a free circulation of fresh air. Storm 
sashes shall either be on hinges or have a portion 
at least eighty square inches in size which can 
readily be opened. In any workroom which 
cannot be ventilated by these means, mechanical 
appliances shall be installed. 


(5) Toilet Rooms—There shall be provided, 
suitable and convenient toilets separate from 
those used by the opposite sex, and the number 
of such toilets shall be not less than one to every 
twenty female persons employed at one time, 
or fraction thereof. Such toilets must be thor- 
oughly ventilated and open to the outside air, 
and must be kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion, and privacy assured at all times. 


(6) Wash Basins—Wash basins shall be pro- 
vided in at least the proportion of one to twenty 
female persons employed at one time, or frac- 
-tion thereof, and shall be separate from those 
used by the opposite sex. Individual towels, 
either cloth or paper, shall be furnished to the 
workers, and shall be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 


_ (7) Temperature—There shall be a thermo- 

meter in each workroom, and the temperature 

during working hours shall be between 60 deg. 

and 75 deg. Fahrenheit, except when the tem- 

perairs outdoors exceeds 75 degrees Fahren- 
eit. 


(8) Health and Injuries—AIl machinery and 
danger points shall be protected as far as possible 
by the safety devices known. All protection 
possible against occupational diseases shall be 
provided. Each establishment shall keep a 
First Aid kit to be approved by the Bureau of 
Labour, and at least one reliable member of the 
working force shall be trained in its use. A couch 
or stretcher shall be provided tor emergencies, 
and where no dressing room or similar apartment 
exists, a screen shall be provided. 


(9) Lunch and Rest Room—Where female 
employees remain ior lunch, suitable provision 
shall be made for dining and rest purposes. 


2. Hours: 


(1) Hours of Labour—The hours of labour 
shall be not more than nine (9) hoursin any day 
nor more than forty-eight (48) in any week. 
These hours shall be so arranged that each 
female employee shall receive one afternoon half 
holiday each week. No female employee shall 
work between 9.00 p.m. and 7 a.m., nor between 
12 o’clock Saturday night and 12 o’clock Sunday 
night. 

(2) Overtime—Overtime may be worked only 
on permit from the Bureau of Labour, not 
oftener for any female employee than 30 days 
in one year. No overtime to exceed three (3) 
hours in any day nor six (6) hours'in any week. 
No minor under seventeen years of age shall 
work overtime. There shall be extra pay at 
not less than the regular rate for all overtime 
worked. | 


(3) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall be 
allowed for lunch. 
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(4) Delays—An employee waiting on the pre- 
mises as required by the employer shall be - 
paid for the time thus spent. 


3. Wages: 


(1) Methods of Payment—Wages shall be 
paid weekly and after each week’s wages have 
it earned they shall be paid within three (3) 

ays. 

(2) Notice to be Given—After four weeks 
employment one week’s notice shall be required 
on the part of the employer in dismissing an 
employee, and on the part of the employee on 
leaving employment, except in the case of 
flagrant insubordination on the part of the 
employee or. flagrantly unjust treatment on 
the part of the employer. 


(3) The Minimum Wage—No experienced 
female employee of eighteen years of age or over 
shall be paid wages at a less rate than eleven 
dollars ($11) per week. 


(4) Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall 
be made from the Minimum Wage for statutory 
holidays. 


(5) Adult Learners—No inexperienced female 
employee of eighteen (18) years of age or over 
shall be paid wages at a less rate than nine dol- 
lars ($9) for the first three months after entering 
the factory, and ten dollars ($10) for the second 
three months, after which period of six months 
she shall be considered an experienced employee. 


(6) Minors—No inexperienced female em- 
ployee under eighteen (18) years of age shall be 
paid wages at a less rate than eight dollars ($8) 
for the first four months after entering 
the factory and nine dollars ($9) for the 
second four months, and ten dollars ($10): 
for the third four months, after which period of 
twelve months she shall be considered an ex- 
perienced adult and shall receive not less than the 
minimum wage of eleven dollars ($11) per week. 


The number of learners and minors in any 
factory shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total 
experienced female employees. No girl under 
fifteen years of age shall be employed. 


4, Board and Lodging, etc.: 


When lodging is furnished by the employer, 
there may be deducted from the wage a sum 
which shall be not more than two dollars ($2) 
per week, and for board, not more than four 
dollars and fifty cents ($4.50) per week, and for 
for both lodging and board not more than six 
dollars ($6) per week. 


5. Permits of Exemption: 


The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor to any employer, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in cases of ex- 
ceptional conditions arising. 


6. Penalty: 

Any violation of these regulations is punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. See “The 
Minimum Wage Act,” Section 17. 
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7. Posting of Regulations: 


Each employer shall keep a copy of these 
regulations posted in a conspicuous place. 


This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date [November 26, 1921]. 


Amended Orders for Female Employees in 
Saskatchewan : 


Orders 1 to 4 of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan were re-pub- 
lished, with some minor amendments, in 
the Saskatchewan Gazette dated October 
31, 1921, coming into force on November 
15. Orders No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 were 
outlined in the LaBour Gazette for 
October, 1919, (page 1240) and Orders 
No. 1 and No. 4 (as subsequently 
amended) were outlined in the issue of 
September, 1920 (page 1225). 


Order No. 1 governs shops; No. 2, 
laundries and factories; No. 3, mail order 
houses, and No. 4, hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms. The regulations 
governing conditions of labour are 
identical in the four orders, except that 





























Hours 
Industry. ice 
Per Skilled 
day Per week. Adults. 
(1) Shops and stores..]...... 48* $15.00 
IMEEM n ery tae bios | cir ae 48* 15.00 
Dressmaking, tailor-|...... 48* 15.00 
ing and fur sew- 
ing. 
(2) Laundries and fac-|...... 48* 14.00 
tories. 
(8) Mail Order Houses]...... 48* 14.00 
(4) Hotels, Restau-| 10 /48 or 56 if estab- 14.007 
rants and Reiresh- lishment is open 
ment Rooms. 7 days per week, 
with overtime 
over 48. 
Kitchen employees..| 10 do 
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the regulation as to temperature con- 
tained in the first three orders is not 
included in Order No. 4. These regula- 
tions as to conditions are similar to 
those in force in Manitoba, which are 
printed above, but they differ from the 
latter in some details, as in the number 
of cubic feet of air space to be allowed 
for each employee in a work room, the 
number being 300 cubic feet for Sas- 
katchewan as compared with 400 for 
Manitoba workrooms. Moreover the 
Saskatchewan orders omit the regula- 
tions which provide for employees in 
Manitoba in respect to Health and 
Injuries, and Lunch and Rest Rooms. 
The regulations as to wages and hours 
remain practically unchanged, but for 
learners in laundries and factories the 
minimum rate of wages is raised from 
$12 to $12.50 per week during the third 
six months of their employment. The 
following table recapitulates the require- 
ments of Orders Nos. 1 to 4, in respect to 
wages and hours for female employees 
operating within the cities of Saskat- 
chewan. 


TABLE CF WAGES AND HOURS FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN. 








Minimum Weekly Wage 








Remarks. 
Learners. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Period Period Period 
6 months | 6 months | 6 months |If workers are em- 
$9.50 $11.00 $13.00 ployed for less than 
48 hours per week 
5.00¢t 7.00 10.00 the minimum wage 
may be proportion- 
5.00 8.90 12.00 ately reduced. 
9.50 11.00 12°50. 
8.00 10.00 12.00 
SPOTS tales, te cls Ol cea eee ae Workers considered ex- 
12.00f perienced after 3 
months. 
\ 

L200 F al svehieeeattaatt ot cates eoeae: Sus Caen eae ae No female under 16 to 
be. employed in a 
hotel, restaurant 
ete.; no female un- 
der 18 to be em- 
ployed after 8 p.m. 








*Longer hours only permitted on special permit in writing from the Secretary of thie Board. 
+$5.25 of this amount may be deducted for board, and $2.50 for full week’s lodging. 
+tA probationary period of 6 weeks, for which no wages are stipulated, is allowed. 
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Rescinding Order Affecting Apprentices in 
British Columbia 


In British Columbia the order of the 
Minimum Wage Board governing the 
manufacturing industry (fee LaBourR 
GazEeTreE, October, 1919, page 1238) was 
subsequently amended by the rescinding 
of the sections which fixed the wages of 
beginners and learners. ‘Lhe original 
order provided that girls under 18 years 
of age should receive at least $10 per 
week, with an additional dollar every 
six months until the general minimum 
rate of $14 per week should be reached, 
and that in any branch of the manu- 
facturing industry in which apprentices 
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are not usually employed the employer 
could pay a female employee of 18 years 
of age or over a minimum wage of $12 
a week during the first three months of 
her employment. The foregoing provi- 
sions have since been rescinded. The 
Board also abrogated the regulation by 
which special licenses for employing 
females under 18 years at lower wages 
that the minimum rate might be issued 
in branches in which apprentices were 
usually employed. A new order is now 
under consideration by the Board in re- 
lation to female learners and inex- 
perienced workers in the various 
branches of the manufacturing industry. 





COAL STATISTICS OF CANADA 


Preliminary Statistics for the half-year ending June 30, 1921 


(fees Mining Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has issued a 
preliminary report on coal statistics of 
Canada for the half-year ending June 
30, 1921, subject to revision. Compara- 
tive figures are given for the correspond- 
ing periods in 1919 and 1920, and a 
series of index numbers shows the rela- 
tion of the output, imports or exports, as 
the case may be, for the first half of the 
years, 1919 and 1921, in comparison with 
the base year, 1920, for which the value 
of 100 was taken in every instance. The 
output of coal from Canadian mines 
during the first six months of this year 
declined to 86 per cent of the amount 
produced during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year but was 5 per cent in excess 
of the output for the same period during 
1919. With the exception of New Bruns- 
wick, none of the provinces showed an 
output equal to. the 1920 record. New 
Brunswick produced 104 per cent of its 
1920 output and the other provinces fol- 
low in the order named: Saskatchewan, 
94 per cent; British Columbia, 91 per 
cent; Nova Scotia, 87 per cent; Alberta, 
79 per cent. The total value of coal 
shipped during the period amounted to 
$32 882,958 and the average selling price 
reported from the different coal-produc- 
ing areas ranged from $2.43 a ton for 
lignite coal in Saskatchewan to $8.53 a 


ton for anthracite in Alberta. The aver- 
ave fior the Dominion was $5.75. The 
following table shows the output and 
shipments in tons, the total value and 
the average value per ton of the differ- 
ent kinds of coal shipped in the various 
provinces. 


COAL BY PROVINCES AND GRADES FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 

















~ Average 
Provinces Output Ship- Total Value 
ments Value per ton. 
Nova Scotia.— 
Bituminous...) 2,750,319} 2,257,261 $14,536, 760 $6.44 
New Brunswick- ‘ 
Bituminous... 69,2380 65,768 377,508 5.74 
Saskatchewan— 
Lignites..6.. 145,394 136,670 332,108 2.43 
Alberta— ia 
Anthracite.... 46,402 10,357 88,419 8.53 
Bituminous...| 1,261,080) 1,172,804 5,711,555 4.87 
Lignite....... 1,125,312 979,021 4,405,594 4.50 
Total for Al- 
Derta:. sce 2 2,432,794| 2,162,182) 10,205,568 4.72 
British 
Columbia— 
Bituminous....| 1,385,323) 1,094,405! 7,431,009 6.79 
Total for | | 
Canada.....| 6,783,060] 5,716,285' $32,882,953 $5.75 
fee, stairrienen ee eo 























Ce ee 


The output by months for the whole 
Dominion for the different classes of 
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_ coal, from January to June, 1921, was 
as follows :— 














Anthracite | Bituminous Lignite 

JADUALY 3. cbr tee ockoons 9,219 1,052,391 397,184 
Hebruarvigets ccc 6,106 963.287 233,585 
Marchtaki: rman... 6,954 895, 105 231,907 
PANOT I esr Pah au call 9,772 770,704 175,335 
Mayet etek Bee ole 5,378 864,642 128.198 
JUNE ese ee eekinede «ee 6,973 919,323 195,497 

46,402 5,465,952 1,270 ,706 











The total output of coal of all kinds in 
the various provinces during the first 
half of the three years under considera- 
tion was as follows :— 











1919 1920 1921 
INOV2  SCOUIA, coe Wereus 2,795,953 3,149,070 2,750,319 
New Brunswick........ 87,196 66 211 69,230 
Saskatchewan.......... 134,546 153,877 145.394 
Alber bate e la tatek foe cee 2,040,280 3,044,781 2,432,794 

6,355,532 7,929,269 6,783,060 
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The importations of coal during 
the first half of 1921 were 104 per 
cent of the amount of anthracite 
brought in during the same _ period 
of .1920 and 132 per cent of bi- 
tuminous, and the exports of Canadian 
coal declined from 1,278,957 tons in the 
first half of 1920 to 869,004 tons in the 
first six months of the present year. 


The output from Canadian mines plus 
the amount imported and less the 
quantities exported, leaves an amount 
which may be called the ‘‘Coal Supply’’. 
The coal supply in Canada for the first 
six months of 1921 was 14,233,302 tons, 
as compared with 13,419,021 tons in 
1920, and 12,130,794 tons in 1919. 


WORK OF THE MANITOBA JOINT COUNCIL OF INDUSTRY 


‘HE Manitoba Industrial Conditions 
Act, 1919, which was printed in 

the Lasour Gazette for April, 1919, on 
pages 492-494, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Council of five members, two 
selected as representing employers, and 
two as representing employees, with an 
impartial chairman. The Council was 
given wide powers of intervening in in- 
dustrial disputes, either actual or 
threatened, investigating conditions of 
employment, cost of living and other 
matters. A year later the Act was 
amended in order to bring it more into 
harmony with the views of organized 
labour. By these amendments the right 
of employers and employees to organize 
for any lawful purpose was recognized ; 
the right of individual or collective bar- 
gaining was recognized, and any dispute 


as to the method or conditions of such 


bargaining had to be submitted to the 
Joint Council for determination; the 
Council was instructed to investigate 
any agreement, when a complaint had 
been lodged that it injuriously affected 
the public; the power of the Council to 


declare in force certain rules in regard 
to industrial disputes was withdrawn. 


The Joint Council, which was ap- 
pointed in April, 1920, reports consider- 
able success in averting strikes and lock- 
outs. Out of twenty cases of differ- 
ences between employers and workers 
dealt with during the first year of opera- 
tion, settlements acceptable to both 
parties were effected by the Joint Coun- 
cil in eighteen cases. One case was in 
process of adjustment at the end of the 
year, and in only one case were the sug- 
gestions of the Joint Council declined. 
In some cases one of the parties to the 
threatened dispute appealed to the 
Joint Council, and in other cases the — 
Joint Council intervened without any 
request being made and succeeded in 
averting a number of strikes, some of 
which would have involved severe losses 
to the employers and workers directly 
concerned and to the community at 
large. In dealing with differences be- 
tween employers and their workers, the 
Council has followed certain general 
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principles which have been set forth by 
the chairman, Rev. C. W. Gordon, as 
follows: 


1. The service of the community is the su- 
preme objective in industry. 

2. The human element is the supreme con- 
sideration in industrial activity. 

3. The highest interests of all concerned in 
industry are secured only by co-operation of 
all. 

4, Differences of opinion are inevitable. The 
only sane method of settlement is by considera- 
tion, not by the club. 

5. Agreements once accepted must be pre- 
served during their lifetime. 

6. The spirit of an agreement must override 
the letter, if conflict between spirit and letter 
should appear. 

7, Little troubles removed make for peace. 


The rights of workmen were defined 
as follows :-— 


1. Trade union activities which do not inter- 
fere with duty may not be penalized. 

2. A living wage is every worker’s right—a 
wage which enables the worker to live in de- 
cency and comfort. . 

3. Every worker has the right of appeal 
against any decision of his employer. 

4. All workers permanently employed should 
receive a reasonable amount of holiday time. 


5. The rates of wages involve such factors 
as cost of living, permanency, hazard, strain, 
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period of activity, skill required, training re- 
quired, brain power involved. 


The rights of employers were defined 
as follows :— 


1. Continuity of work must be preserved. 

2, A full day’s work must be given in a full 
day’s time. 

3. Discipline must be preserved for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinate and continuous effort. 

4, Insubordination involves prompt penalty. 


5. Management must be untrammelled — @ 
single hand must be on the wheel of control. 


It is stated by the chairman that the 
Joint Council has persistently asserted 
the binding character of agreements and 
the necessity of maintaining contracts 
unbroken even at the cost of inconve- 
nience and financial loss, and that de- 
cisions rendered in accordance with this 
principle have invariably been accepted 
without question by the disputants. In 
other cases where there have been dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion of an agreement, the Council has 
been successful, not only in settling the 
question of interpretation, but im re- 
writing contentious clauses so as to re- 
move possibilities of future misunder- 
standing. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO AND MANITOBA DURING 1920 


Report of Ontario Board 


THE report of 'the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario for 
1920 shows that the total benefits award- 
ed during the year amounted to $7,- 
780,145 ($7,076,439 for compensation 
and $703,706 for medical aid) as com- 
pared with $4,192,860 in 1919, and 
$3,884,995 in 1918. The increase is 
attributed largely to increased benefits 
provided under amendments mate to 
the Act in 1920 and especially to the 
increase in pensions for fatal accidents 
of previous years, which amounted to 
$2,289,249. Notwithstanding the in- 
creased scale of benefits the rates of 
assessment continued to be low, the 


estimated average based on provisional 
figures being $1.25 per $100 of payroll 
in 1920, as compared with $1.22 in 1919, 
and $1.09 in 1918. Of the assessments 
collected during 1920 only 1.55 per cent 
went toward expenses, while it is 
estimated that only about 50 per cent of 
the premiums of accident insurance 
companies goes toward actual payment 
of benefits. Assessments were collected 
from about 17,000 employers, with an 
estimated total payroll of $436,127,338. 
The number of accidents reported in 
1920 was 54,851 as compared with 
44,260 in 1919. 


Completed statistics for 1919 show 
that in Schedule I industries the total. 
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time loss for the year’s accidents, exclu- 
sive of loss of man power by death and 
permanent disability, amounted to 511,- 
674 days, as compared with 573,653 
days for 1918. ‘The average time loss for 
temporary disability cases was 19.66 
days as against 19.75 days in 1918. 
~The average cost of all accidents in 
which compensation was paid was $164, 
of which $144 was for compensation 
and $20 for medical aid. The average 
for 1918 was $136, the increase being due 
largely to increased benefits. The aver- 
age weekly wage increased from $21.93 
in 1918, to $22.26 in 1919, and the 
average age of injured workmen de- 
creased from 384.93 years in 1918 to 
34.47 in 1919. Eighty-two per cent of 
the workmen injured in 1919 were 
British subjects, as compared with 76 
per cent in 1918, those of foreign alle- 
giance having decreased from 24 to 18 
per cent. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
injured workmen were married, as com- 
pared with 59 per cent for the previous 
year, and a little over 3 per cent were 
females as compared with 5 per cent 
for the previous year. 


Under the Ontario act the industries 
covered are divided into two classes, 
those included in Schedule I being 
under the collective lability system and 
those in Schedule II being on the indi- 
vidual lability basis. In the latter class 
the future pension payments will depend 
upon the continued existence and sol- 
vency of the individual employer, and 
many pensioners may thus lose their 
pensions. To remedy this the Board 
recommends that employers in Schedule 
II be required to pay in at once the full 
capitalized value of each pension award, 
past as well as future, and with these 
pensions form a pension fund out of 
which all pensions will be paid. This 
is the manner in which Schedule I indus- 
tries take care of pensions. It is also 
felt by the Board that Schedule II em- 
ployers should, like those in Schedule I, 
make good any current default of their 
insolvent members. As an alternative 
to these proposed changes the Board 
mentions the entire abolition of Schedule 
II, and the placing of all industries on 
the same footing. 
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The report contains the results of a 
survey of the condition of permanent 
disability pensioners under the Act, 
conducted by the statistician of the 
Board. Since the inception of the Act on 
January 1, 1915, to January 1, 1921, the 
Board made 1,974 pension awards, of 
which 1,781 were still continuing. The 
survey deals with 1,647 of these pen- 
sioners, information with regard to the 
remaining 134 being incomplete or 
lacking. At the time of reporting (from 
December 10, 1920, to May 10, 1921) 79 
pensionreis were unable to work, 18 were 
going to school, and 95 were in business 
for themselves. There were 980 em- 
ployed and 475 unemployed. Of the 
unemployed, 113 have done no work 
since they were injured. The pensions 
awarded seem not only to have equalled 
or surpassed 55 per cent of the difference 
between the average amount of the 
earnings of the injured workman before 
the accident and the amount he was able 
to earn in some suitable employment 
after the accident, but to have taken 
care of the increase in wages generally. 


Report of Manitoba Board 


HE report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Manitoba for 
1920 shows that during that year there 
were 3,854 accidents reported as com- 
pared with 2,829 in 1919, an increase of 
about 36 per cent. This large increase 
was attributed to increased industrial 
activity. Of the 3,854 accidents reported 
43 resulted in death as compared with 
47 in 1919. There were 2,488 claims 
filed, 17 of which were for fatal acci- | 
dents, 135 for permanent disability, and 
2,336 for temporary disability; in 1919 
there were 1,684 claims filed. Pensions 
were awarded in 33 eases of death, five 
of which were for limited periods; 
funeral expenses only were paid in 7 
cases; in one case there was no award 
or expense, and in 2 eases no claims 
were entered. 


The total advance premiums collected 
for accident insurance during 1920 
amounted to $721,571. This includes 
$312,581 paid to insurance companies 
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and $408,990 chargeable to self-insur- 
ance. These figures are based on estim- 
ated payrolls and are therefore in- 
complete. .In 1919 the actual earned 
premiums amounted to $753,962. 


The Board’s administration expenses 
for 1920 amounted to $55,788, or 7.7 
per cent of estimated premiums as 
compared with $54,222, or 7.5 per cent 
of estimated premiums in 1919. 


On January 1, 1921, an Act repealing 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, 
eame into force. The new Act, which 
is similar to those which have already 
been adopted by a majority of the 
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other provinces, provides for the estab- 
lishment of an accident fund by assess- 
ment on all classified employers in the 
place of insurance carried on by line 
companies. 


At the request of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment the Board administers the 
Dominion Compensation Act under 
which Dominion Government employees 
injured within the province are entit'ed 
to eompensation for injury in cases 
where, if they had been in the service 
of a private employer, they would be so 
entitled, the Government paying its pro- 
portion of the cost of administration for 
such service. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTEB- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Action on the Washington and Genoa Conventions 


Q* July 5 of the present year, the 

British Government passed an 
order-in-council ratifying the four fol- 
lowing draft conventions of the First In- 
ternational Labour Conference (League 
of Nations) held at Washington: ‘‘Con- 
cerning Unemployment’’, ‘‘Concerning 
Employment of Women during the 
Night’’, ‘‘Fixing the Minimum Age for 
Admission of Children to Industrial Em- 
ployment’’, and ‘‘Concerning the Night 
Work of Young Persons employed in 


Industry. (See Lasour Gazetrre, De- 
eember, 1919, pp. 1440-53.) The ra- 
tification of these conventions was 


registered by the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations on July 14. Two 
of the draft conventions of the Wash- 
ington conference were not ratified, that 
namely, limiting the hours of work to 
eight per day and forty-eight per week, 
and that concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth. The 
recommendations of this conference were 
also accepted with the exception of two 
clauses in the recommendation concern- 
ing unemployment. The Government 


have since informed the secretary- 
general of the League of Nations of 
their reasons for withholding their ra- 
tification in these cases. 

With regard to the draft convention 
regulating hours of work it was stated 
that two principles were contained in it, 
first, that working hours shall not ex- 
ceed eight per day and 48 per week, with 
certain exceptions, and secondly, that 
overtime hours in excess of the daily or 
weekly maximum are prohibited with 
permanent exceptions in the case of pre- 
paratory or complementary work and 
temporary exceptions in cases of pres- 
sure of work. It was pointed out that 
from 10 to 12 millions of workpeople 
in the United Kingdom were covered by 
agreements fixing a normal working 
week of 48 hours or less, and had thus 
obtained a considerable measure of the 
protection which the draft convention 
was designed to secure. The majority . 
of agreements limiting hours of employ- 
ment make provision for overtime at a 
higher rate of pay, the extent of over- 
time being determined by the individual 
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- needs of separate establishments. In the 
opinion of the government a more rigid 
method of limiting overtime whether by 
legislation or statutory orders would not 
prove so satisfactory as this elastic sys- 
tem of industrial agreement. This con- 
vention is designed to apply to the 
“transport of passengers and goods by 
rail,’’ but in the opinion of the govern- 
ment two important agreements at pre- 
sent in force in the railway service 
which provide for an 8-hour day and a 
48-hour week, exclusive of daily overtime 
and Sunday duty, were not consistent 
with the draft convention, and the Gov- 
ernment did not see their way to take 
steps to abrogate these agreements. For 
these reasons, the Government did not 
ratify this convention, but instead sug- 
gested to the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization that it 
might consider the advisability of plac- 
ing the whole question of working hours 
on the agenda of a future general con- 
ference for re-consideration, in order to 
draw up a convention sufficiently elastic 
to meet with general acceptance. 


With regard to the draft convention 
concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, it was 
pointed out that under the plan the 
women entitled to benefits were prac- 
tically the same as those within the 
scope of the British National Health In- 
surance scheme, except that the conven- 
tion would exclude about 30,000 do- 
mestic servants and agricultural la- 
bourers who are included in the Na- 
tional Health Insurance scheme, and 
would include about 15,000 women, such 
as teachers and non-manual workers, 
earning over £250 per annum, who are 
exempted from the insurance scheme. It 
was Claimed that the National Health 
Insurance Acts of Great Britain pro- 
vided maternity benefits in excess of 
those of any other country except Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, provides that 
an occupier of a factory or workshop 
shall not knowingly allow a woman or 
girl to be employed therein within four 
months after giving birth to a child. 
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Under the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act, 1918, the government encourages 
and aids financially schemes of local au- 
thorities and voluntary agencies for pro- 
tecting the health of expectant and 
nursing mothers and children under five 
years of age. Great Britain has thus al- 
ready in force a policy aiming at the 
same results as the convention and it was 
believed that the adoption of the spe- 
cific proposals made in the convention 
would lead to serious administrative dif- 
ficulties, and the benefits now provided 
were in some respects in advance of 
those proposed in the convention. 


With regard to the recommendation 
concerning Unemployment, the Govern- 
ment stated that they were not prepared 
to adhere to the clause proposing the 
prohibition of fee-charging employment 
agencies, and the operation of existing 
ones under government licenses. It was 
considered that the clause proposing to 
permit the recruiting of workers in one 
country for employment in another only 
by mutual agreement between the coun- 
tries concerned and after consultation 
between employers and workmen af- 
fected would place difficulties in the way 
of the legitimate interchange of workers. 
It was accordingly decided not to ad- 
here to the clause. The proposal to es- 
tablish an effective system of unemploy- 
ment insurance was fully covered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
1911-1921, and this clause was therefore 
accepted. The principle that execution 
of all work undertaken under public au- 
thority should be co-ordinated with a 
view to reserving it as far as practicable 
so as to relieve unemployment was ac- 
cepted, although the matter was recog- 
nized as complicated and difficult. 


Genoa Conventions 


On November 8, a resolution was 
passed in the House of Commons ap- 
proving the policy of the Government 
respecting the draft conventions and re- 
commendations of the Second Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Genoa. 
(See Lazour Gazerrr, October, 1920, 
pp. 1823-30.) All of these conventions’ 
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and recommendations dealt with the em- 
ployment of sailors. 


The government announced that it 
accepted the first convention fixing the 
minimum age of children employed at 
sea at 14 years. In regard to the second 
eonvention, that the contract wages 
should be paid for two months to sailors 
unemployed on account of the loss or 
the foundering of their ship, the gov- 
ernment proposed to amend the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, so as to bring it 
into line with the convention. The ratifi- 
eation of the third convention providing 
for the establishment of employment fa- 
cilities for seamen was postponed until 
the government had experience of the 
working of the voluntary system of ship- 
owners and sailors in the industry. The 
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first of the recommendations proposing 
the limitation of hours in the fishing in- 
dustry was rejected by the government. 
The second recommendation concerned 
the limitation of hours of work of inland 
navigation, and it was proposed to post- 
pone consideration of the question until 
the return of more settled conditions. 
The third recommendation dealt with 
the establishment of national seamen’s 
codes and the government proposed to 
accept it, but intended to defer the ne- 
cessary legislative action until the pres- | 
sure of other parliamentary work de- 
creased. The fourth recommenplation 
concerned the establishment of schemes 
of employment insurance for seamen. 
That had already come under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and they 
proposed to accept it. 





ACTION OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA ON LABOUR PROBLEMS 


GONSIDERABLE progress has re- 

cently been made in India in the 
direction of advanced labour legislation. 
A labour office was instituted by the 
Government of Bombay last April and 
it has since been engaged in an investiga- 
tion of economic conditions in Bom- 
bay and in the preparation of labour 
statistics. The first issue of the Labour 
Gazette published monthly by the sec- 
retariat of this office appeared in Sep- 
tember last. It contains a cost of living 
index, statistics of industrial disputes in 
the presidency for the months of April, 
May, June, July and August, an ac- 
count of trade unionism in Bombay, and 
various other matters of industrial in- 
terest. 


Trade Unionism is stated in the La- 
bour Gazette to be a modern movement 
in Bombay. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward trade unions was shown in 


a statement by His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, to a deputa- 
tion of the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress, in which he expressed the opinion 
that the organization of labour on sound 
economic lines was an unquestionable 
advantage to labour, to the community 
and to government and promising his 
support to the movement. The Govern- 
ment of India has accepted a resolution 
of the Imperial Legislative Assembly re- 
commending that the Governor General 


in Council should take steps to introduce 


as soon as practicable in the Indian 
legislature such legislation as may be ne- 
cessary for the registration of trade 
unions. The Government of India has 
since addressed local governments on 
this matter. 


The Bombay legislative council passed 
a resolution on July 30 recommending 
the Governor in Council to appoint a 
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committee to consider and report upon 
the practicability or otherwise of creat- 
ing suitable machinery for the preven- 
tion and early settlement of labour dis- 
putes. 


An account of the steps proposed for 
putting into operation the draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington is given in the Labour Gazette. 
These steps include the introduction in 
the Legislative Assembly of India of a 
bill to amend the Indian Factories Act, 
1911. In the latter bill there are in- 
eluded all factories using mechanical 
power employing 20 persons or more, 
and authority 1s given local govern- 
ments to extend the Act to factories em- 
ploying 10 persons and to those where 
no mechanical power is used. The work- 
ing hours for adults are fixed at 60 per 
week and not more than 12 in one day. 
The hours for children are fixed at 6 
per day. After six hours of work in 
the case of adults rest of one hour must 
be given, and a rest of half an hour must 
be given to each child working more 
than five hours, in such a way that no 
child shall work more than four hours 
steadily. The minimum age of children 
for the purposes of the Act is raised 
from 9 to 12 years and the maximum 
from 14 to 15 years. The proposed Act 
does not embody the draft conventions 
relating to maternity and maternity 
benefits. 


It is also stated that a bill to amend 
the Indian Mines Act, 1901, is to be in- 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly, 
which will include amendments neces- 
sary as a result of the Washington La- 
bour Conference. 


The Government of India has re- 
quested the views of the Government of 
Bombay on the.question of Workmen’s 
Compensation and has expressed the 
opinion that the time had arrived for 
legislation on this subject. The Govern- 
ment stated that it considered it desir- 
able that compensation for injury 
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throughout India should be carried out 


on uniform lines. 


Last April a committee on Industrial 
Unrest was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. After a study of the 
causes of the numerous strikes that had 
occurred in Bengal during the nine 
months ended March 31 last, the com- 
mittee recommended that where strikes 
occurred in public utility services a 
conciliation board, formed from an al- 
ready constituted panel, should be set 
to work to bring about a settlement. The 
board would have no power to enforce 
its findings but would rely on public | 
opinion to induce the parties to accept 
the terms. In regard to private strikes, 
the committee suggested that where the 
parties in dispute expressed a wish for 
impartial outside intervention, the 
Government should endeavour to meet 
their wishes. The establishment of joint 
works committees to promote harmoni- 
ous relations was also suggested by the 
committee. In accordance with these 
recommendations, the Government of 
Bengal immediately took steps to form 
a panel, and from this panel a concilia- 
tion board was constituted to deal with 
strikes.on certain light railways. The 
efforts of the board were successful in 
settling the dispute, and both sides were 
brought into general agreement as to the 
lines on which a joint works committee 
might be established to deal with future 
difficulties. In view of this success, the 
government decided to put the system 
of conciliation boards for public utility 
services on a permanent basis, and ap- 
pointed thirty members to the first con- 
ciliation panel. The panel will be re- 
constituted annually and will deal only 
with disputes affecting public utility 
services in Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood. It was announced that in the 
case of any private dispute, if both 
parties should desire it, the Governor in 
Council would be prepared to establish 
a special conciliation board to deal with 
the matter or to take such other action 
as might. be suitable. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR WELFARE WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN 





REPORT on University Training for 
Welfare Work in Industry and 
Commerce* has recently been issued by 
the Joint University Council for Social 
Studies. This is the fourth report on 
the same subjeet issued by the Council, 
the object of the reports being the co- 
ordination and development of the work 
of Social Study departments in connec- 
tion with the universities of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The report was pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of mem- 
bers of the Council, supplemented by 
representatives cf the Home Office 
(Factory Department), and the Minis- 
try of Labour, of employers and work- 
people, of the Welfare Workers’ Insti- 
tute, and the Industrial Welfare So- 
clety. 


Welfare work is defined as ‘‘the 
provision by the management for the 
workers of the best conditions of employ- 
ment, including everything which bears 
on the health, safety and general well- 
being and efficiency of the worker, while 
avoiding any interference with his priv- 
ate affairs.’’ 


The material basis of these conditions 
is largely provided by the Factory Acts; 
but ‘‘it is the function of the welfare 
worker to promote in the factory an at- 
mosphere of fellowship, goodwill, mutual 
regard and co-operation, in which the 
material comforts so secured may be 
utilized to the best advantage.’’ These 
duties give the welfare worker a recog- 
nized place in the factory and establish 
a point of contact between him (or her) 
and the management, on the one hand, 
and the workers, on the other. The 
principal recommendations of the Coun- 
cil may be summarized as follows :— 


——_—_—_ 


*To be obtained from P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
Orchard House, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Price 6d. 


Training for welfare workers should 
be provided by. the universities, as it 1s 
to the universities that employers and 
others will look for the provision of the 
intellectual training necessary to equip 
men and women for such posts. No fixed 
standard of qualification for training 
ean be laid down, but candidates should 
have had such previous education as to 
enable them tio profit by the Social Study 
course. | 


No definite age can be fixed for start- 
ing on a course of training, but “a cer- 
tain degree of maturity of thought and 
experience is essential.”’ 


The length of training required differs 
according to the student’s qualifications, 
but two years is, as a rule, the shortest 
period necessary to cover both the acad- 
emic training and the supervised prac- 
tical work. The syllabus should include 
industrial and social history, economics, 
social and political philosophy, health 
and hygiene, psychology, outlines of cen- 
tral and local government, elementary 
statistics, industrial law, business organ- 
ization, industrial structure and prob- 
lems. In their practical work students 
should have lectures and personal tui- 
tion from persons who have had welfare 
experience. 


‘All students should have opportun- 
ities of practical experience, which will 
give them insight into the working of 
the public and social agencies of a 
modern community, and opportunities 
of association with normal conditions of 
working-class life.’? Residence in a set- 
tlement in a working-class neighbour- 
hood is suggested as a possible means of 
getting this experience. 


As the scientific study of the problems 
of industrial welfare is still in its in- 
fancy, facilities for advanced study in 
industrial organizations, psychology, 
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statistics, ete., should be provided at con- 
venient hours and at a moderate fee. 


Bursaries should be provided to enable 
candidates without means to qualify for 
welfare work. 


A memorandum prepared by a joint 
committee of the Woolwich Trades and 
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Labour Council and the Woolwich La- 
bour Party in 1918, and setting forth 
what they regard as the conditions ‘‘es- 
sential to any scheme of welfare super- 
vision that is to win the full confidence 
and support of the workers’’ is printed 
as an Appendix to the Report. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL BUILDING GUILD IN GREAT BRITAIN 





A®TICLES describing in general terms 

the purpose and activities of the Na- 
tional Building Guild in Great Britain 
have appeared from time to time in the 
Lasour GazettE. The Constitution of 
the Natitonal Building Guild has now 
come to hand, the full text of which is 
as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION OF GUILD COMMITTEES. 


1. The guild Committee shall be composed 
of one or two—but not more than two—repre- 
sentatives from each Trade Union connected 
with the Building Industry. Should a Guild 
Committe consider it advisable, it may, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Regional Council, 
accept representation from Trade Union 
Branches. To these may be added one elected 
representative from any approved group of 
Building Trade workers, whether adminis- 
trative, technical, or operative. 


2. Each organization shall elect its repre- 
sentatives by whatever machinery it deems 
best. 


3. The Guild Committee, when constituted, 
shall proceed to the election of a chairman and 
secretary, who may or may not be a member 
of the Committee, but must be members of 
their Trade Union. 


4. The district covered by each Committee 
shall be mutually arranged but, in general, 
regard shall be paid to the districts recognized 
by Trade Union organization. It is important 
that overlapping should, as far as possible, be 
avoided. 


5. Each representative upon the Committee 
shall be responsible in co-operation with the 
secretary, for the supply, conditions of em- 


ployment, and discipline of the employees in 
his Trade Union. If any point touching Trade 
Union rules and regulations be raised, the 
local Managing Committee of the Trade Union 
concerned shall be consulted. The decision of 
a joint session of the local Managing Com- 
mittee and the Guild Committee shall be final. 


6. The Guild Labour Register shall be kept 
by the secretary and shall be treated as con- 
fidential. 


7. All moneys received shall be paid into the 
credit of the Guild Committee. 


8. All cheques must be signed by any two 
members of the Finance Committee, and coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, who shall, for this 
purpose, be the executive officer of the Finance 
Committee. 


9. Any balance at the bank shall be under 
the control of the Guild Committee, but all 
plant and other assets shall, by deed of trust, 
be vested in trustees to be appointed by the 
National Board. 


10. A firm of chartered or incorporated ac- 
countants shall be appointed to arrange and 
supervise the accounts. Their recommenda- 
tion shall be binding upon the secretary, sub- 
ject to appeal to the Guild Committee. Should 
this appeal not be satisfactory to either party, 
the Guild Committee or secretary may appeal 
to the National Board. The National Board 
may at any time order an audit of the accounts 
of any Guild Committee and take necessary ac- 
tion thereon. 


11. The Guild Committee shall be responsible 
for faithfully carrying out all contracts, signed 
on its behalf. To that end it must, by its own 
methods, choose its general and departmental 
foremen, and apply to the best advantage the 
funds under its control. It must agree in co- 
operation both in policy and detail, with the Na- 
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tional Board, which is legally responsible for 
contracts and the fund for continuous pay. Re- 
presentations made by the National Board 
through its properly accredited officers must be 
acted upon subject, hewever, to appeal or ar- 
bitration. 


12. The Guild Committee shall control its 
own bank account. The National Board shall 
pay into the credit of each Committee such 
sums as it received from Local Authorities or 
other employers. The Guild Committee shall, 
upon receipt of such moneys, remit its dues to 
the National Board. 


13. The National Board shall have full powers 
to control credit, finance, insurance and policy; 
but the Guild Committee ‘may purchase its 
own material, in which event it shall upon re- 
quest forward duplicate copies of all orders to 
the National Board or the Regional Council. 
If the National Board or Regional Council 
purchase any plant for any contract, the 
amount required for such transaction shall be 
remitted by the Guild Committee out of the 
overdraft obtained for that purpose. 


14. Guild Committees shall, in co-operation 
with the Regional Councils, enter into business 
relations with other Guild Committees in their 
own localities, and so effect economy in the 
purchase and transport of materials. 


15. It shall be the duty of the Guild Com- 


mittees to organize social functions, encourage 
good fellowship, and spread Guild ideas by 
propaganda and example. 


16. It is expressly agreed that no action, 
rules or regulations by the Guild Committees 
shall be valid if such action, rules or regula- 
tions shall preclude or hinder the development 
of the National Building Guild. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS. 


17. Regional Councils shall be constituted 
with not less than ten Guild Committees. Re- 
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presentatives upon the Regional Councils shall 
be appointed, one from each Guild Committee. 
If in any Region the Guild Committees have 
been organized into Area Committees, the Re- 
gional Councils shall be appointed by the Area 
Committees, subject to the consent of a con- 
ference of all Guild Committees in the Region. 
Regional Councils shall have power to enter 
into and carry out contracts, subject to the 
consent of the Area Committee or Guild Com- 
mittee concerned, and to the assent of the Na- 
tional Board, as to finance and credit. The Re- 
gional Council may co-opt additional members 
to a number not exceeding one-quarter of its 
total membership, but each co-option shall be 
for the purpose of securing equitable craft, ad- 
ministrative or technical reppresentation. 


CONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL BOARD. 


18. A National Board shall be formed which 
shall be the governing body of the National 
Building Guild. 


The National Board shall be formed of one 
representative from each Regional Council, to 
be nominated either by the Regional Council or 
the Guild Committees. 


The voting for national representatives shall 
be by each Guild Committee. 


The term of office of each member shall be 
three years, subject to recall by a decision of 
the Regional Council and Guild Committees. A 
decision recalling a national representative 
must be by a two-thirds majority. 


The National Board may co-opt additional 
members, not exceeding one-third of its total 
membership, but such co-option shall be for 
the purpose of securing equitable craft, admin- 
istrative or technical representation. 


The National Board shall provide for and 
administer a common fund to guarantee con- 
tinuous pay to all guildsmen wherever em- 
ployed. 


COAL MINE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 


A BULLETIN of the United States 

Bureau of Mines (Technical Paper 
288) shows a reduction of 2.46 per cent 
in the number of coal mine fatalities in 
the United States during 1920 as com- 
pared with 1919, notwithstanding an in- 
crease in the number of employees and 
in the amount of coal mined. Accidental 


deaths in and about the coal mines dur- 
ing the year numbered 2,260, while in 
1919 there were 2,317. The number of 
employees was estimated at about 775,- 
000 in 1920 and 765,000 in 1919. The 
output of coal for 1920 showed an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the production 
of the previous year, the total production 
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amounting to 645,663,000 tons (of which 


_ . 996,563,000 tons was bituminous and 


89,100,000 tons anthracite), while in 
1919 the production totalled 546,155,000 
tons (including 458,063,000 tons of 
bituminous and 88,092,000 tons of an- 
thracite). The quantity of coal produced 
for each life lost during the year was 
approximately 285,700 tons as compared 
with 235,700 tons in 1919; for every 
million tons of coal mined in 1920 there 
were 3.50 lives lost, and in 1919 there 
were 4.24 lives lost. There were fewer 
lives lost in 1920 in proportion to the 
output of coal than in any previous year. 
The following table shows the causes of 
the fatalities that occurred during 1920 
and 1919. 
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Cause. 
1920 1919 

Underground: 
Falls o roo Of aceec  e  ee TT 1,100 
Mine cargsand locomotives .......... 405 381 
Gasand dust explosions.............. 164 191 
WX DLOSIVeR | owe te eee ee 127 206 
Blectiicity hie Wie eee IE os 76 69 
Mine fires). (Pread. Abeer lee 8 22 
IMistellame ousscoi ia wy ae aeae eeee 104 108 
‘Totalundergroundsssscnonen es 2,011 2,077 
Shalt:“Potalshaft... cc. cor. kos eee. 56 53 

Surface 

Haulage: Ae. 24 oon Soe A, Soe meee 78 93 
Machinery ginceoi i... pat hate... Beets 28 28 
Miscellaneous.” 24 02. .0 Sei eee 87 66 
Total surfaced )..cieitntan). eee 193 187 
Grand total Mines: 2) sore es ee 2,260 2,317 





AN ANALYSIS OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM 


(Reprinted from ‘‘Bloomfield’s Labour Digest,’’ November 26, 1921.) 


HE accompanying table, which has 
been prepared by the London cor- 
respondent of Bloomfield’s Labour 
Digest, shows (a) the number of unions 
in each type of industry, (b) the class 
of worker organized in each, and (ec) the 
total number affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, which is the central and co-ordinat- 
ing body for the organized trade union 
movement of Great Britain. 


The Parliamentary Committee was 
formed in the year 1868. At its first con- 
gress, held fifty-three years ago, 34 dele- 
gates attended, representing 118,367 
members; at its last 955 delegates were 
present representing 614 million workers. 

The Trades Union Congress came into 
being for the following objects: 


(1) To watch all legislation affecting 
labour. 

(2) To initiate such legislation as Con- 
gress may direct. 

(3) To arrange programme for Con- 
gresS from resolutions. 


(4) To verify all delegates’ creden- 
tials. 

(5) To arrange for the meeting of 
Congress. 

(6) To ballot for position and order 
of the resolution. ? 

(7) To transact the business between 
each Congress. 


The ideas of the original founders of 
the Parliamentary Committee did not go 
very far. Much of their work, as can 
be seen above, was nothing more than 
the oiling of the machine which ensured 
the smooth running of the annual meet- 
ing of delegates from the affiliated 
unions. For the rest they did what they 
could to carry out the resolution passed 
by Congress by trying to interest mem- 
bers of Parliament in them and generally 
lobbied the House of Commons assidu- 
ously in the endeavour to affect legisla- 
tion that came before it dealing with la- | 
bour and factory conditions. 


It never occurred to the early pioneers, 
aS a serious proposition, that labour 
should itself form a party of its own in- 
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dependent of all other political combina- 
tions. This came later, but gradually, 
and not without a struggle. For years 
after the Labour Party came into being 
(twenty-one years ago) there were still 
many trade unionists who clung to the 
older demarcation of parties. Some of 
this feeling must be attributable to the 
power of the late W. E. Gladstone, the 
veteran leader of the Liberal Party. His 
hold upon thousands of Radical working- 
men was tremendous, yet today, although 
the basis of the Trades Union Congress 
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Parliamentary Committee remains the 
same, the change is complete. All the 
large trade unions are now definitely af- 
filiated to both the Congress and the 
Labour Party and the executives of both 
work in the closest co-operation. With 
the advent of the Labour Party in the 
political arena some of the purposes for 
which the Congress was formed became 
obsolete and there are not lacking signs 
that in the near future the identity of 
interests between the two wings will lead 
to an even closer working partnership. 






















t ‘ | Number of Total 
Type o° Trade Union. Occupation Covered. Unions membership 
Buiudineelradese.. civcc. ev Paes Builders’ Labourers—Bricklayers, Carpenters, Cabinet-makers, 
Fren:h Polishers, Masons. Painters, Decorators, Plumbers, 
Domestic Engineers’ Slaters, S reet Pavers..........-.--+--- 13 355, 962 
Mint hinge rades. 46d oiaere sigan eee Boot and Shoe Operatives—Cloggers, Felt Hatters, Hosiery Work- 
ers, Knitters, Tailors, Garment Workers...........-.+-++++ 14 284,654 
Wotton Operatives... to nen ae. | aoe Card and Blowing Room Opera‘ives—Packers, Spinners, Tape 
A Fhiae SO deen ts AOU SAO IARI RARE Oi ood Beeb os wc 22 101,537 
Dock Labourers, Sailorsand Firemen, ete.|Coal Trimmers. Coal Workers, Colliery Encinemen, Colliery Un- 
der-managers, Dock Labourers. Riverside and General Work- , 
ers. Sailors and Firemen, Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, Butchers 
and Bakersi ecco circ > oie chee Cie Mars SET a es tte ela ete et 17 342,994 
Engineering and Shipbuilding.......... Barge Builders, Blacksmiths and Ironworkers, Boilermakers and 
Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, Engineers, Instrument Makers, 
Wheelwright... cMatecd 56 oc eres csse otter areideeisie coence A 16 627,585 
General Labourers...............- ....{Agricultura] Workers, General Workers, Gas Workers, Municipal | 
Employees, Warehouse Workers, etc..........---++-2s0e00e5 12 1,485,815 
Metall Workerssics os sarki Aesa tie ac Anvil and Vice Makers, Brass Workers, Coppersmiths, Edge Tool- 
makers, Ele trical Workers, Farriers, Foundry Workers. Iron 
Moulders. Bedstead Makers, Chain Makers, Goldsmiths, Silver- 
smiths, Harness Makers, Locksmiths, Stove Grate Makers, 
Tin and Sheet Millmen, Scale Makers, Toolmakers, Generals... 42 441,531 
IMinerstm ented bola rsvtoeteic @aigie erode « iene Coal, Quarry, Iron Miners............-+2 2s eeee eee ee ee eeees 5 934,300 
Printing and Paper Trades..........-- Bookbinders. Compositors, Correctors, Electrotypers, Stereotypers, 
Journalis's. Li hographic Printers and Ar‘ists, Paper Makers, 
Printing Machine Managers, Typographical Workers Generally 14 182,482 
Railwayinenememasri tics sels ce ese es sel: Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen, Railway Clerks, all other 
RIAACR sera: Masten St en ae ee ee ee es 3 625,000 
WW cavete cae: ie ks GA. oe Beamers, Twis‘ers, Drawers, Bleachers, Dyers. Finishers, Factory 
Workers Generally, Lack Makers, Loom Overlookers, Carpet 
Weavers, Wool Womlbersy.eves atee tetas. ciel =: Ste 19 465,523 
Miscellaneous Trades...........-...-- INGLOTS PABSOCLA IOUS AETENE: sc co cis ck ooh os ocrelsiSlere wee 0% trelatels ole 1 6,000 
Assurance and Insurance Workers........--..+--e+eeeeeeeeeee 2 23,300 
Rice hate. ee ea fore etc ercpacrets ous 5.8 oreKeage Coc el Sina s oa 8 22,934 
Clerkin eee eS Lae. 5 ee ay Beene. cia hemer ane tyed 1 36,000 
METRE cn one 8 POR iano eernt., ? anne p yemecetors ¢ caer 1 17,000 
Post Oise WiOrkeE se ch ties ettee ta ote Seeds, «He are diane Bin save ote 4 103,958 
Pocterya Wonk erseemer ties © 26 bs erachpergel <= teksti ee ate gieee 1 39,000 
Policeiandtbrison Omcerse ite. ts eens © aero cutter ep mietees 1 3,000 
Shop Assistants ck 22.09... 2. hig ate p.teaty a ohiye « fi aea Sees 1 60,000 
SV ARaOLL IMEC Ya RIM Ss mc Gene ON RIES Beinn DOI OLBoiae GiGuintis 1 10,000 
JU op yankees LI Bini NCO Samba OnIMED obcc BOOED doconbenoven ocomue 1 18,000 
ViehiGhemVViOnk CLAM WCMRreIe Go Reba acer alersca cine © Feiniowugie a9 ai overuse 3 139,000 
Varietvistilets «os cue os onde Spee ede ea Peta gen tae eeee 1 5,000 
Butchers. Carters, Cigar Makers, Dairymen’s Assistants, Glass 
Blowers, Leather Workers, Saddlers, Wall Paper Workers, 
Watermen and Lightermen, etc., etc. ...-......---e eee ees 33 139,907 
Women Workers and Secretaries......-----ee ec eee eer eteee WG 2 35,000 
238 6,505,482 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, NOVEMBER, 1921 


DURING November the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE the following informa- 
tion relative to fifteen fair wage con- 
tracts, of which fourteen were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works, and 
one by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. All the contracts contained the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt; payment of such wages 
aS are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of la- 
bour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulations for 
the suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiIc Works. 


Extension to western wharf, Notre 
Dame des Sept, Douleurs, Que. Name 
of contractor, N. Letourneau Arico yea 
Fortier, Montmagny, Que. Date of con- 
tract, November 26, 1921; Amount of 
contract, schedule of prices. 


Repairs to wharf, Providence Bay, 
Ont. Name of contractor, McNamara 
Bros. and Thornton, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 16, 
1921. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices. 


Repairs to wharf, Port Hood, N. S. 
Name of contractor, Thos. D. Morrison, 
‘D’Escousse, N. S. Date of contract, 
October a4) 1921. Amount of contract, 
schedule of prices. 


Pier Head at Public Wharf, Black’s 
Harbour, N.B. Name of contractor, F, 
Ade Busde and G. 8. Macdonald, South 
Devon and St. John, N.B. Date of con- 


tract, October 31, 1921. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule of prices. 


Repairs to Guide Pier, Belcil, Que. 
Name of contractor, Costo Brothers, 
Montreal, Que. Date of contract, Octo- 


ber 27, 1921. Amount of contract, sche- 


dule of prices. 


Repairs to Wharf, Tofino, Comox- 
Alberni District, B. C. Naas of con- 
tractor, Wm. Lowell Thompson, Uclue- 
let, B. C. Date of contract, October 28, 
1921. Amount of contract, schedule of 
prices. 


Construction of Western Pier, Whit- 
by, Ont. Name of contractor, V. T. 
Bartram, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 4, 1921. Amount of 
contract, $2,206, and schedule of prices. 


Extension to shore end of western 
wharf, Grosse Ile Quarantine Station, 
Que. Nattie of contractor, Jos. Gosselin, 
Ltd., Quebee, Que. Date of contract, 
November 17, 1921. Amount of contract, 
concrete, $20 per cu. yd., and flooring, 
$5.75 per sq. yd. 


Reconstruction of Eastern Breakwater, 
Collingwood, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Wm. ‘Birmingham, Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, Nawanbar 16, 1921. Amount 
of contract, $7,500, and schedule of 
prices. 


Supply and installation of fittings in 
Post Office, Red Deer, Alta. Name of 
contractor, Baird & Stevenson, Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, November 
8, 1921. Amount, of contract, $2,775. 


Grading, paving roads, ete., at Riding 
School, R.M.C.. _ Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Richard J. McClelland, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 17, 1921: "Amount of contract, $2.- 
250; 


Alterations to Post Office fittings, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Art. 
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Bourque, Hull, Que. Date of contract, 
November 3, 1921. Amount of contract, 
$3,900. 


Dredging in deep water berths, St. 
John, N.B. Name of contractor, J. A. 
Gregory, St. John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, November 18, 1921. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’ p. ¢. yd. 40c. (scow 
meas. ). 


Grading, Paving, Gutters, Drains, etc., 
at Drill Hall, Amherst, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Nick and Mike Daskallino, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 24, 1921. Amount of contract, $6,- 
695. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Construction, erection and completion 
ready for occupation of a Station Build- 
ing with raised machinery platform, at 
Barraute, Que. Name of contractor, J. 
A. Boulay. Date of contract, Novem- 
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ber 9, 1921. Amount of contract, $6,- 


390. 


Post OrFicE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in November for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department, 
subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions: 








Amount 


Nature of Order 0 
Order. 





Making metal dating stamps and type and other hand 

stamps and brass crown seals.............+2++00- 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..... 
Supplying mail bag fittings’ .....0.......2..6..-.-- 


$ 1,719.68 
413.69 





Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni orms, etc. 11,010 25 
Repairing letter DOXeS, GLC)... alesse) hale els eleretene 33.90 
Making and supplying stamping ink, pads, etc....... 426 49 
SOMUO ITA CIMA TG hy on ae a eet iy ae MME ON aby Sra ic 837 30 
SCaleSTEDAITEM' waive s.cre'c es css choisigslaleras tisstiaitave oleys\ 433.50 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions:that have recently been 
received by the Department. Similar 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerts. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees, but verbal 
agreements are also included in the re- 
cords, the latter being schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned and in ef- 
fect though not signed. In the case of 
each agreement the rates of wages for 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing—Foods 


Fort WinuiAM, OntT.—CERTAIN Mas- 
TER BAKERS, AND JOURNEYMEN BAKERS’ 
Union oF Fort WILLIAM AND Port AR- 


THuR. . Agreement to, be in effect from 
May 1) 1921)'to’ May 1,'1922. 

Recognition of Union. 

Hours per day, 9; per week, 04. 
Holiday week, time and one-half after 
47 hours. 

Wages: Per week—foremen, $33; 2nd 
men, $30; 3rd men, $27; helpers, $23. 
Sundays, doughing to be paid $1 extra. 

All family bread to be supplied. 

A week’s notice to be given by masters 
or men. 

‘<Tf eost of living comes down to any 


great extent, a conference between em- 


ployers and employees to be arranged.’’ 


Manufacturing—Iron 


SASKATOON, SASK.— THREE LOCAL 
Firms, AND SHEET MretaL Workers’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, No. 758. Agree- 
ment to be effective from August, 1921, 
to May 1, 1922. 

-Hours, per day: nine in summer; 
eight in winter. On Saturdays, before 
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noon, five in summer, four in winter, 


~ with afternoon work optional to men and — 


employers of the different shops. 
Minimum wage: Per hour—82], cents. 
Overtime, until midnight, time and one 

half; thereafter and all Saturday over- 

time, Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Men working out of town to have 
their expenses paid. Travelling time to 
be paid straight time. 

Only union men, or those eligible and 
willing to join union, to be employed. 

Grievances to be referred to a com- 
mittee of three from each party; com- 
mittee to meet within 48 hours and have 
full power to settle dispute. Failing a 
settlement, a seventh member to be 
chosen, agreed upon by both sides. 


Manufacturing Iron 


Victoria, B.C.—CrErTAIN SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS, AND AMALGAMATED SHEET 
Metau WorKErRS’ INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE, No. 434. Agreement to be in 
effect from November 1, 1921, to April 
30, 1922. 


Employers to employ under following 
conditions members of the above union 
or sheet metal workers willing to become 
members. JF ailing supply of workers 
from the union, other help may be em- 
ployed temporarily until such is pro- 
vided by the union. 


Wages: Per | OR Goal 80 
cents; junior members, 60 cents. 


Pulp, Paper, Printing 


Iroquois Fauus, ONT.—AxBitisi PowER 
AND PAPER COMPANY, AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mint Workers. Agreement 
extended on finding of Arbitration Board 
to May 11, 1922, with new schedule ef- 
fective from October 13, 1921. 


Text of agreement was published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE for December, 1920, 
page 1646. 

The new rates follow: 

Pulp and Sulphite Works: Wages: 
Per hour — Wood room — foreman, 76 
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cents; drum operators, assistant foreman 
and knife changer, 56 cents; sawyers, 
ollers, 48 cents; knife grinder, 46 cents; 
eveners, 40 cents; wood handlers and 


conveyors, 41 cents; stackers, chippers, 
splitters, barkers, 45 cents; chiptank, 
chipsereen, 42 cents; all cleaners, 41 
cents. 


Grinder Room — Foreman, 76 cents; 
assistant foremen and jiggerman, 58 
cents; crankman, floorman, oilers, wood- 
pickers, grinderman, 48 cents. 


Sulphite Mill—cooks, 83 cents, acid- 
makers, 77 cents; stock runners, 65 cents; 
cooks’ Ist helpers, 59 cents ; riffler men, 
04 cents; cooks’ 2nd helpers, burnermen, 
48 cents ; lime rock handlers, blow pits, 
sereenmen, sulphur wheeler, duckers, 45 
cents; oiler and cleaner, 45 cents. 


Wet Room—foreman, 76 cents; re- 
finerman, oilers, 48 cents ; sereenman, wet 
machines, truckers, pressmen, loaders, 45 
cents. 


Mixing Room—mixers, broke beaters, 
broke hustlers, swipers, 45 cents, 


Electrical—operators, 73 cents ; motor- 
man, 65 cents; wheelman, 54 cents. 


Finishing Room—foreman, head core- 


maker, 65 cents; finishers, weighers, 
coremakers, 48 cents; markers, 46 cents; 
car liners, truckers, wrapper cutters, 


loaders, cleaners j in paper mills, 45 cents; 
electric trucker, 62 cents. 


Steam Plant—head fireman, 16 cents ; 
engineers, 2 and 3, 72 cents; engineers, 
1 and 4, 65 cents ; coal crusher, 64 cents ; 
fireman, 99 cents; pumpmen, oilers, 57 
cents; fire cleaners, coal trimmers, 
bunkermen, 48 cents; refuse conveyors, 
Sweepers, 45 cents. 


Sanitary department and miscellane;- 
ous—fire inspector, 76 cents; storemen, 
59 cents; bull gang, 48 cents ; loading 
crew, 46 cents; cleaners and Swipers, 
Store labour, sanitary crew, 45 cents. 


Yard—locomotive engineer, crane en- 
gineer, conductor, 76 cents, yard fore- 
man, 70 cents; loconsstive fireman, loco- 
motive brakeman, 64 cents; teamsters, 
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47 cents; 


labourers, team helpers 40 
cents. 


Electrical (new mill)—operators, 63 
and 75 cents; No. 5 machine daymen, 70: 
cents; No. 5 machine shift men, 63 
cents; motormen, 59 cents. 


All mechanics and mechanies’ helpers 
now in employ of the company to re- 
ceive 10 per cent reduction on rates 
now being paid. Minimum rates for me- 
chanics, per hour, 65 cents; helpers, 54 
cents. 


Saw mill rates to be adjusted by com- 
pany and local union. 


Hamitton, Ont. — TuHreE Daty 
NEWSPAPERS AND STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
ELEctTROTYPERS’ Union No. 113, Agree- 
ment effective from September 1, 1918, 
to August 31, 1922. 


Union at all times to supply com- 
petent and skilled help upon demand of 
the employers. 


six days per 
Hours per night, seven and one 


Hours per day, eight; 
week. 
half. 


One apprentice to each office employ- 
ing two men. 


Wages: Per week—Stereotypers, from 
September 1, 1918, to August 31, 1920, 
$25; from September 1, 1920, to August 
31, 1922, $26. Subsequently a war 
bonus of $10 per week was added, and 
the scale is now $36. 


Foreman to recelve same rate of in- 
erease as journeymen. 


Vernon, B. C. In the Lapour Ga- 
ZETTE for October, 1921, the agreement 
of Typographical Union No. 541 was 
stated as being between ‘‘Kmploying 
Printers and Vernon Typographical 
Union No, 541.’’ This should’ be 
amended to read ‘‘Certain Employing 
Printers in the Okanagan Valley,’’ as 
it was not intended to imply that all 
such employers had accepted the agree- 
ment. 
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Transportation—Water 


Monrreau, Que. — Harpour CoMMiIs- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE HARBOUR 
Union oF Monrreau. Agreement to be 
effective from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 
1922, for employees of the grain elevator 
system, machine shop and ship yard and 
harbour yard shops. For other em- 
ployees, until the close of navigation in 
bOD1; 


Wages: Per hour—between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m. are as follows: 


Construction Work :—crane engineers, 
carpenters, car repairers, construction 
locomotive engineers, concrete mix en- 
gineers, machinists—cranes, blacksmith, 
cement finishers, 60 cents; firemen, 42 
cents; handymen, 40 cents; painters, 44 
cents; diver, 65 cents; diver’s helper, 40 
cent; trackmen, 41 cents; crib workers 
and patchers, 50 cents; labourers, 39 
cents; roofers, iron workers, 50 cents; 
pile driver engineer, air compressor en- 
gineer, 52 cents; sub-foreman, 45 cents. 
blacksmith’s helper, concrete men, track 
paver, 40 cents; regular pavers, 99 
cents; concrete mix handlers, 40 cents; 
small concrete mixer, 57 cents; brick- 
layers, 90 cents. Day wages: watchmen, 
$3.25; watchmen when firing, $3.75; 
carters, $4.50; teamsters, $7. 


Grain Elevator System: Chief weigh- 
man, millwright, 62 ments; weighmen, 56 
cents; feed tenders, 51 cents; assistant 
millwright, 56 cents; machinery men, 
50 cents; marine leg men, 51 cents; as- 
sistant machinist, bin sweeper, oiler, 45 
cents; distributors, 56 cents; auto scale- 
men, $145 per month; machinist, 60 
cents; assistant machinist, 55 cents; 
trippermen, 56 cents; firemen, oilers, 45 
cents. Shovellers and baggers: foreman 
shoveller, 62 cents; foreman bagger, 56 
cents; shovellers, 50 cents; sewers and 
scalemen, baggers, 45 cents. Conveyor 
system: assistant foreman, rope splicer, 
56 cents; miullwright, 62 cents; feed 
tenders, 51 cents; conveyormen 45 cents; 
main towermen, 91 cents. 


Harbour Yard :—machinists, 60 cents; 
handymen, 40 cents; plumber, 65 cents: 
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assistant plumber, 47 cents; blacksmith, 
60 cents; blacksmith’s helper, 40 cents; 
carpenters, 60 cents; painters, 45 certs; 
labourers, 35 cents. 


Machine Shop and Shipyard :—steam- 
fitters, machinists, Ist class, 60 cents; 
launch runner, machinists, 2nd class, 52 
cents; riggers, 53 cents; planers, 50 
cents; bolt cutter, 45 cents; night fire- 
man and watchman, $3.75 per day; 
engineers, 52 cents; painter, 47 cents; 
assistant rigger, engineer and fitter, 41 
cents; handyman, 40 cents; apprentices, 
2714 cents; rivet heater, 22 cents; black- 
smith, 60 cents; flanger, 52 cents; boiler- 
maker, 60 cents; patternmaker, 65 
cents; electrician (same as plumber), 55 
eents. Shipyard: carpenters, 50 cents; 
winchmen, handymen, 40 cents. 


Dredging Fleet :—Dredges: engineers, 
70 cents and 52 cents; cranemen, 57 
cents; firemen, 42 cents; deckhands, 37 
cents. Derricks: engineers, 60 cents and 
50 cents; firemen, 42 cents; deckhands, 
37 cents. Tugs: wages per month— 
captains, $105; engineers, $115; fire- 
men, $55; deckhands, $45; cooks, $30 


and $18. Coal barge: captains, $110 
per month; handymen, 40 cents per 
hour. Floating crane: captain, $150 


per month; engineer, $125 per month; 
firemen, handyman, oiler, 40 cents per 
hour. 

Electrical Department: Per hour— 
hoist- men, 45 cents; wireman, 40 cents; 
labourer, 35 cents; lineman, 50 cents; 
groundsman, 35 cents. 


Roundhouse: Per hour—fitters, 65 
cents; boilermakers, carpenter, machin- 
ist, 60 cents ashpan man, 50 cents; 
helpers, 40 cents; apprentice helpers, 35 
cents; painter, 45 cents. 


In case of one shift, all labour over 
10 hours per day to be paid for at rate 
of time and one-half, this rate applying 
also to Sundays and holidays. 


Day and night watchmen paid by the 
shift not to be entitled to overtime for 
Sundays and holidays. 
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Construction 


Haminron, Ont. — TuHree Locan 
Firms, AND I. A. or Brive, StRuct- 
URAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKERS, 
No. 186. Agreement to be effective from 
May 1, 1921, to April 30, 1922. — 


No limitation to be placed as_ to 
amount of work a man shall perform 
during his working day. 


Foreman to be selected by agent of 
the employer. 


One apprentice to every seven men. 


Workmen to be at liberty to work 
for whom they see fit. Employers to be 
at liberty to discharge whom they see 
fit. 

Hours of labour, nine per day, five on 
Saturdays. 


Double time for overtime, for Satur- 
day afternoon and for holidays. No 
work on Labour Day except in case of 
dire necessity. 


Minimum wage: per hour—80 cents. 
Apprentices, two-thirds of journeyman’s 
wage, and straight time. Road scale, 85 
cents per hour. 


Employees to be protected by City, | 
Provincial and Dominion Laws and not 
to be required to work until such pro- 
tection is furnished. 


Men going outside city to work to be 
paid travelling expenses and straight 
time for travelling time. 


Members of local employed as fore- 
men to receive not less than 20 per cent 
above journeymen’s scale. 


Haminuton, Ont. — ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION | 
Inpustries, Hamintron BrancH, Mason 
AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION, 
AND BRICKLAYERS AND Masons’ UNION 
No. 1. Agreement to be effective from 
November 1, 1921, to April 1, 1923. 


Employees recognize employers as the 
only authoritative body in the district 
representing’ employers of masons, for 
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the purpose of making this or any agree- 
ment affecting the trade, or any changes 
to be made in same from time to time. 
No other agreement to be made in this 
district and no different rates or con- 
ditions to be permitted. 


Wages until April 1, 1922, to be 90 
cents per hour. 

Hours per week, 44; per day, 8; 4 on 
Saturdays—except where train or ear 
- schedules interfere. Emergency work, 
time and one-half. 


When working two or more shifts, no 
employee to work more than eight hours 
in the twenty-four. On _ three shifts, 
eight hours to be paid for seven hours’ 
work. 


Members of the first part to give em- 
ployment only to members of the union 
which shall be composed only of journey- 
men.. . 

No cessation of work pending disputes. 


Where disputes arise, the Joint Ar- 
bitration Board of the local bodies to 
take up the matter and endeavour to 
adjust same. Board to consist of three 
men appointed by each of the parties. 
Where no settlement is arrived at, ap- 
peal to be made to the International 
Union and if still unsuccessful, to an 
independent umpire, decision to be bind- 
ing. 

Business agent to report first to the 
Superintendent on the works before in- 
terview or talking to the men. 


Work from noon Saturdays to 8 a.m. 
on Mondays, also holidays, to be paid 
double time. 


In firms of more than two members, 
no more than one member to work with 
the tools. 

During January, 1922, negotiations to 
take place as to rate to be paid after 
April, 1922. If no settlement is reached, 
Arbitration Board to be appealed to; 
failing settlement, an umpire to be ap- 
pointed to give decision. 


Orrawa, Ont.—THREE Cut STONE 
CONTRACTORS, AND CuT STONE CUTTERS’ 
AssociATION. Agreement to be in effeet 
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from November 21, 1921, to April 30, 
1922. 


Agreement for the purpose of prevent- 
ing strikes and lockouts and facilitating 
a peaceful adjustment of all grievances 
and disputes which may arise. 


Only union members to be employed 
for pneumatic and hand cutting. Union to 
furnish required number of skilled men 
at all times. Failing this, employers may 
employ stone cutters as they see fit, and 
same shall make application at once to 
join the union, being permitted to do 
SO. 

Wages: 
cents. 

Hours of labour—eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. Overtime to be allowed 
only in cases of absolute necessity. Rate 
first two hours, time and one-half; there- 
after, double time. 

New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Do- 
minion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day to be observed, other holidays op- 
tional. 

Parties to this agreement to arbitrate 
all differences and grievances arising 
during the life of this agreement without 
any strike or lockout. Hach party to. 
elect an arbitration committee of three.. 
Upon failure of these to agree upon @ 
question, they shall select an umpire (not 
affiliated with the trade) whose decision 
shall be final and binding. 


Foreman to be selected by and be the 
agent of the employer. This clause not 
to affect foreman working with the tools.. 


Per hour —journeymen, 90 


Employer may have one apprentice: 
for five or less journeymen, and one ad- 
ditional apprentice for each five addi- 
tional journeymen. No shop to have 
more than three apprentices. Appren- 
tices to serve four years. Wages as 
mutually agreed on. 


No person to have right to interfere. 
with workmen during working hours. 
Workmen may work for whomsoever they -- 
see fit. Employers may discharge whom-_ 
soever they see fit. 

All stone eutters who withdrew from- 
the Ottawa loeal since May 1, 1921, to be 
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weinstated in good standing upon pay- 
ment of back monthly dues; no fines, 
penalties or levies to be paid by these 
men—this to apply on condition that 
the men join the union within one month 
of date of agreement. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—MASTER PLASTERERS’ 
SECTION OF WINNIPEG BuILpERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE, AND OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND 
CEMENT FINISHERS No. 334. Agreement 
to be effective from July 25, 1921, to 
August 30, 1922. 


No stoppage of work to take place be- 
fore any matter under dispute is brought 
‘before the Joint Arbitration Committee 
and a‘settlement is reached. Committee 
to be called within 48 hours, and to con- 
sist of three members of each party. No 
settlement to be final until submitted to 
‘the Union for ratification. 


_ Hours of labour, eight per day, four 
hours on Saturdays. 


Men working out of town to have 
transportation and board paid, also 
travelling time. = 


Overtime, until 9 p.m., time and one 
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half, thereafter and Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays (named), 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 


Minimum wages: Per hour—$1.071%. 
Foremen not less than 10 cents per hour 
over regular rate. 


Nothing in agreement is to prevent 
both parties from gettnig together to dis- 
cuss anything that may arise that ‘shall 
be of advantage to the trade. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—RECOGNIZED Boss 
LATHERS, AND Woop, WIRE AND METAL 
LATHERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, No. 
315. Agreement to be in effect from 
May, 1921, to April, 1922, with three 
months’ notice of change. 


Only union members to be employed. 
Union members to work only for re- 
ecognized bosses. Members may not con- 
tract without taking out a withdrawal 
eard and signing up as bosses. 


Hours of labour: per day, eight with 
four on Saturdays. 


Wages: Per hour—90 cents; overtime, 
time and one-half; holidays, double time. 


PRIVY COUNCIL DECISION AS TO THE BOARD OF COMMERCE OF 
(CANADA 


HE Board ot Commerce Act and the 

Combines and Fair Prices Act were 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 
July, 1919, following an investigation 
into the cost of necessaries of life by 
a special Committee of the House of 
Commons.* The first of these Acts, 
the Board of Commerce Act, provided 
for the appointment of a Board to ad- 
minister the Combines and Fair Prices. 
The latter Act was divided into two 
parts: Part I to restrain and prohibit 
combines, and Part II to prevent undue 
accumulation of necessaries of life and 
the charging of unfair or excessive prices 





*See Lapour GazettE, August, 1919, and various 
subsequent issues. 


therefor, and to regulate the holding 
and disposition of such necessaries. 
The Act also provided for a reference 
of any question of law or of jurisdiction 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Early in 1920 the Board stated a 
ease whereby a number of general ques- 
tions affecting the constitutional powers 
of the Board were submitted for de- 
termination of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the principal enquiry being as 
to whether or not Section 17 of the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, 
was intra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada. It was found, however, that the 
questions submitted were too general, 
and it was subsequently arranged that 
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this ease should be superseded by a 
new case-which should contain a state- 
ment of fact in some matter or matters 
pending before the Board and. should 
formulate questions of law or jurisdic- 
tion which had actually arisen in their 
consideration, indicating how such ques: 
tions arose. Such a case arose in regard 
to an order of the Board with respect 
to the profits certain retail dealers in 
clothing might lawfully take. The 
Board submitted the following ques- 
tions. 


1. Has the Board lawful authority 
to make the order? 


2. Has the Board lawful authority to 

- require the Registrar or other 
proper authority of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario at Toronto to 
cause the order when issued to be 
made a rule of said Court? 


The Supreme Court divided equally 
on the questions, and they were referred 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council whose judgment was delivered on 
November 11, 1921. 


The judgment stated that the order 
in question was to the effect that certain 
retail dealers in clothing in the city of 
Ottawa were prohibited from charging 
as profits on sales more than a certain 
‘percentage on cost; which was prescribed 
as being fair profit. The validity of this 
order depended on whether the Parlia- 
ment of Canada had legislative capacity, 
under the British North America Act 
of 1867, to establish the Board and give 
it authority to make the order. It was 
held that the subjects of undue combina- 
tion and holding might well be matters 
in which the Dominion had a great prac- 
tical interest, and that in special circum- 
stances, such as those of a great war, 
such an interest might become of para- 
mount and overriding importance, but 
that under normal conditions it was 
quite another matter to say that a general 
Canadian policy could justify inter- 
ference on such a scale as the statutes 
in controversy involved with the pro- 
perty and civil rights of the inhabitants 
of the provinces. It could be, therefore, 
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only under necessity in highly excep- 
tional circumstances, such as could not 
be assumed to, exist in the present case, 
that the liberty of the inhabitants of 
the provinces might be restricted by the 
Parliament of Canada and that the Do- 
minion could intervene in the interests 
of Canada as a whole in questions such 
as the present one. The words, ‘‘the 
regulation of trade and commerce’’, if 
taken by themselves assisted the present 
Dominion policy, but, as had been held 
in previous decisions, the authority of 
the Dominion Parliament to legislate for 
the regulation of trade and commerce 
did not, by itself, enable interference 
with particular trades in which Cana- 
dians would, apart from any right of 
interference conferred by these words. 
above, be free to engage in the provinces. 
Nor did these questions come under Do- 
minion jurisdiction as criminal law, as. 
it was quite another thing, first, to at- 
tempt to interfere with a class of sub- 
jects committed exclusively to the pro- 
vincial legislatures, and then to justify 
this by enacting ancillary provisions. 
designated as new phases of Dominion 
Criminal law. Nor did the British North 
America Act enable the Parliament of 
Canada to, provide for the establishment 
of additional Courts (e.g. the Board of 
Commerce) for the better administration 
of the law of Canada to enable that 
parliament to encroach on provincial 
rights, such as the power of property 
and civil rights in the provinces ex- 
clusively conferred on their legislatures. 
The jurisdiction conferred on the Board 
of Commerce appeared to their Lordships 
to be ultra vires. 


In regard to the policy adopted in the 
two Acts their Lordships stated that they 
did not find evidence that the attain- 
ment of the end sought was practicable 
without the co-operation of the provin- 
cial legislatures. It might well be that 
it was within the power of the Dominion 
to eall for statistical and other informa- 


.tion which might, be valuable for guid- 


ance in questions affecting Canada as a 
whole. Such information might be re- 
quired before any power to regulate 
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trade and commerce could be properly 
exercised, but even this construction af- 
forded no, justification for interpreting 
the British North America Act in a 
fashion which would make it confer on 
the Dominion Government capacity to 
regulate particular trades and_ busi- 
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nesses. Their Lordships therefore found 
that the Board had no lawful authority 
to make the order in question and con- 
sequently no lawful power to enforce 
such an order, both questions referred 
to it being therefore answered in the 
negative. 


& 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1921 


RICES continued to decline, retail 
prices of foods as well as the index 
number of wholesale prices again show- 
ing slightly lower levels. The principal 
decreases were in foods and farm pro- 
ducts, but there were appreciable de- 
clines in some textiles, in lumber, and in 
house furnishings. Dairy products and 
raw furs showed increases. 


In wholesale prices, the index number 
was down to 227.3 for November as com- 
pared with 229.2 for October, 304.2 for 
November, 1920, 307.7 for November, 
1919, 290.9 for November, 1918, and 
137.5 for November, 1914. The chief 
changes for the month were declines in 
grain, livestock and meats, miscellaneous 
foods, textiles, metals and implements, 
building materials, and in house furnish- 
ings. The only increases of importance 
were in dairy products, and in raw furs. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
the family budget of 29 staple foods in 
some sixty cities at the beginning of 
November was $11.08 as compared with 
$11.48 at the beginning of October, 
$15.32 in November, 1920, $14.27 in 
November, 1919, $13.49 in November, 
1918, and $7.96 in November, 1914. The 
‘eost of food, fuel, and rentals averaged 
$21.60 for November as compared with 
$22.01 for October, $26.13 for November, 
1920, $22.99 for November, 1919, $21.45 
for November, 1918, and $14.25 for No- 
vember, 1914. The chief changes for the 
month were decreases in meats, bread, 
flour, potatoes, and increases in eggs. 
Coal and wood averaged slightly lower. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
November of over one hundred staple 
foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each 
commodity and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of com- 
modity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, 
ete. The prices of foods and groceries 
in each city except; milk and bread are 
the averages of quotations reported to 
the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of re- 
presentative butchers and grocers in 
each. The prices of fuel and the rates 
for rent are reported by the correspon- 
dents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these have been 
published each month since the begin- 
ning of 1910, the figure being secured 
at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the LaBnour GAZETTE 
resident in each locality from dealers 
who do a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 
to 1915 the table contained a list of only 
the twenty-nine foods included in the 
family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915, 
when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it 
was decided to extend the list of foods 
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to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods and 
groceries was still further extended to 
include over 100 items. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts exclusively occu- 
pied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably 
located in such districts, with good 
modern. conveniences. The second class 
is of houses in fair condition less desir- 
ably located, but still fairly central with- 
out modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received includes twenty-nine staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent, those being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
nouR Gazerre since January, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity in- 
cluded are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance 
the only fruits are evaporated apples 
and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of 
expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times 
when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exagger- 
ated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an in- 
dicator of changes in the cost of living. 
In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, an- 
thracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance 1s 


made for the quantities required in the 


various localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the difference in quality. 
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It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total 
income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps 
two-thirds or about sixty-five per cent 
of the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. 
On the other hand an average family 
with an income sufficient to do so would 
buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, ete. ; So that the 
comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
ig based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of: 
the percentages of current prices of the 
several commodities in relation to the 
average prices for the base period, 1890- 
1899, these being therefore made equal 
to 100. The quotations for most farm: , 
products are obtained weekly and aver- 
aged for the month; the quotations for 
other commodities are taken for the 
middle of the month. The table of index 
numbers shows the changes by groups 
and sub-groups for the previous month 
and for the corresponding months back 
to 1913. 


Retail Prices 


Meats were lower, sirloin steak aver- 


‘aging 28.1c. per pound for the Dominion 


as compared with 30.4c. in October, and 
85.1e. in July. Round steak and rib 
roast were also slightly lower. Mut- 
ton averaged 24.6c. per pound as 
compared with 26.3¢c. in October 
and 32c. in April. Fresh pork aver- 
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Gb=Vernion cae coe we te 30 25 2314 eo liee 10.8 | 92107 30 35 45 Aa On Oeeo 50 55 
66=Nelson...):4 eo  8etae ZOO) oan alors 15.2 10.7) (20277) 3047 4, "36255193622 | 83.2 30 59 65 
57-Trail....... Kigcnieoopacocd 380 25 18.7 15 12) 920.39) P28 30 36.7 | 36.7 30 60 65 
‘58-New Westminster......... 35 30 25 22 16.5 25 30 30 40 40 31.7 | 48.3 55 
59-Vancouver BeOe RAG LES AE 30284 i2ant 2007 oes 13.4 | 20.6) 29.1 84.8 | 35.1 42.2 32 53.1] 58.4 
60-Victoria Sofa arias ence ateltons culeaae 25.5 19.5 LT Mi VB: 12 Oi 22, Dale Ssielerogien| Moon MLE AOeG 28 55.2 58 
G6i-Nanaimos 7 See Sto MDG. Tule LOO wee 1 (2 Hee 18.2 TP OOkGa Pola, Amt syenulht SOL 40 40 55 60 
6 2-Prince Rupert............. paeso 30 26.5 13.7 10 20 40 AD) OulicAL Dad 0 60 code, 50 55 
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* Fisg 
ne he ac) 5 he ah 5 a a a 
i ga jgh | &ol ae" (ge | be & é Seis a |) Big ein 
esc head bette bea | ea | a & ra a 3 fs | 3s gs | =2 
eee ec ese ie ee: eee Bae By emi eo eee ee 
Sey ef ide fad Be (se |S8 | a) ES | ese | Se hoe Lae | oe | BE 
is beet Sy. BS ae os £2), begs a + aan a ae B'S aS ae 33 
Sac a2) Sf.| Bef) sai dal a| 4a a a a aa q a5, » 
a 1S |e cee Woe pc ea aes t c = SJ é 5 S 
cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. { cents. ; cents. | cents cents cents cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
3 14.4 29.4 14.6 6 22.0 13.4 62.8 21.9 20.5 51.6 34.1 23.3 23.0 
12.6 BoB ile eee se ees C858) i. coer 54.3 18.5 16.7 45.0 33.5 22.0 23.8 
Bh WR aed SO Pea eee en Te rc Dem RTT icopetieg ae ba ey oe HACER aie 17 50 34 23.8 24.9 1 
13 15 Oe tp EL we ey DAT ARG Nel!" ect 58.5 18 19 45 34.2 D2 22.4 2 
11 12 SO bl eee aite steel no DDD \te entree 55 19 15 40 30 20 23 3 
14 9 85 Shiller towels. seiiere sh] caters 47.5 18.3 TOR Nia tetere ars 35 20.7 24.2 4 
15 OE Sie eS PA 82 Ea Na A RRR Rese Hye SE 8) 52.5 18.5 USO y Neh hecaaeae 34.3 22.8 24.6 5 
11 1255 1 O51) pahael eI 40 33.6 22.8 6 
13.3 12.5 17.8 50.8 39.9 25.4 22.0 
12 12 18 BO ausic eateseee 25 7 
15 15 16 50 36.6 24 23 .6 8 
18 15 19.3 08.0 43 21.0 22 9 
8 8 1 50 40 25 23 10 
14.3 11.8 23.1 52.6 $2.4 24.6 22.7 
10 10 19.4 47.7 Olso 22.8 23.3 {11 
LO Pelee ee 30 50 32.2 25 25 12 
20 15 21 49 35 23 .6 21.3 13 
He Mechelle dra: 25 320 25 23.3 23.6 14 
Meee a We yee ART tcc Pa os, Hos, ICI las Ceara evoll ie lcustauetel ier otebeie acs Wakeioyateteiat | lie) ae toate: she 35 22.5 20.9 |15 
La eae 8 10 Pa Pes ote IV Mr rome tes es SNR A 35 21 16. 
det, Ave 15 Leash ke 0 35 ONG 23am ee 
16.5 9.8 22 51.3 31 Has) et) 21.6 |1§ 
15 del 21 5 35 22.2 23.9 119 
17.9 16.2 19.7 52.7 34.8 23.9 22.1 
15 11 19.5 50.7 384.5 23 93.7 120s 
PORES Ce PARED CRE 18.2 51.6 30.0 21.6 22.5 |91 
12.5 11.3 7-2 47.6 35 24.1 22.2 |99- 
ie Be oer ae 18 49.6 35 23.3 19.5 93 
15 15 20 55 385 28.3 23.8 \94 
epee 2 WNiscecats cite WE ovsdo Na 18 55.8 30 22.5 22.6 195 
19 13 18.1 52.6 34.7 22:3 21.9 |96 
cat aie | RSs ea 20.5 56.2 36 225 21.5 \97 
DO aes. ss he O12 54.4 39 29.7 20.8. 198 
20 17.5 20.6 50.3 34 22 20.1 |99: 
se ey Te ee 21.6 52.5 5 22.5 20.9 |30 
18 TSMR TOO |e O e | Meime eee peeteeo sal aerate te) [toners caheversiailhn KONE 1 (tom «ater ek 53.3 33.7 20.8 PAA tee |e 3 
Me MeN tachatice ae 20 48.3 25 20 21 39 
wes Meets tad Pee AMES Check eiestel te. ale’ DB an A eee roar Uae esa eral VSO ete anno Ue De 51.4 33.5 20.6 18 e733 
8 Pe ear Oe 17.5 50.8 38.4 25 20.4 |34 
20 25 19 DiLO 40 30 21.9 135 
16.5 15 17.4 BlaT 34 20.6 22 36 
22e5 15 19.7 54.6 36 VA ats 22, Sy, 
18 15 20.7 55 34.1 24.1 23.8 1/38 
2 eee ee cae ee 25 53.7 Sty) 28.4 23.8 {39 
Ree siete telat allbetn et spose ail ase sists | pie LO), fretevelotere wi le tussle cellibyo(sisyatne «lla esee/alets + {\stalsie suerets 35 22)7 22.7 |40 
Bie Sn 22.5 20 53.0 30 25.6 25.1 141 
PN a ear ey Se (Hehe cee NOt REM eles a A ota cess Sy 21.6 55.5 o1.0 25 22 49° 
Us Men oat hes er ae : : : i 20 ig! 35 225 27.5 143 
HSH lee rehe te lavelltorevetsscot eal iers ; 19 Doe 37.5 PRAT 21.3 |44 
beaks Mail vedavatanerets 18.1 52.2 30.4 22.3 22.7 
18 18 ee ee ae 22 21 «45 
ORR hi OIG 17.7 49.3 27.5 225 24.4 146 
18484 ( 5.04%. 20.8 51.1 33.3 21.0 24.7 
25 25 Dio aa DO Saas wee ce) 92.1 | 23.7 47 
aah Spas Ol emote 1 55 25 21.7 27 On NAS 
Behe aielgi|in reeves of Q1e2 43.7 35 18.5 25 49 
12 Bs Nemeth tests 2 55 40 PACE 22.5 150 
LO sOR Ie sactees 24.3 51.3 32.3 19.6 24.1 
Db wiliversts hice 31.5 52.9 40 23.3 27.5 {51 
18.8 |....... ; 23.3 50.3 29.2 17 25. |52- 
1 ee 12.5 ; ; 20.6 52 30 18 QTe7o be 
1 de leon ARSE 3 2 2 21.7 50 30 20 22.3 154 
WS ales enes 23.4 50.1 32.9 21.6 24.1 
DOs hive ttiees 25 Oana isedovert are 25 27.5 155 
20k gh asccsoes 25 5/ao 30 20 25 56 
PRR hs ieee e 25 45 35 25 28 57 
18 wit? Betes a. ae) 51.2 30 20 21.4 |58 
16558) eecta: 20.8 47.7 29.3 17 21.4 1/59. 
126 eso. 19.9 51.4 31.2 15.7 20.6 |60- 
Lai leccer. one 48 40 25 23.3 |6r 
25 50 35 25 25.5 162° 
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1514 
Eaes 
S ed 
Sed aee 
24 | $33 
Locauity os ae 
at 8S 
Ths a 
gos | uwsce 
Sas S28 
fe (es 
cents. cents. 
Dominion Average....| 59.4 2.0 
Nova Scotia (Average)....| 53.6 50.4 
Pg=Nvdneya. to. hea.’ he coe 53.8 53.5 
2-New Glasgow........... 47.6 45 
SAMNECPBE od sone se di dhe oie 47.5 45 
A Halifax. 32 itssies dates e 63 55.8 
Dm Id PUPO gaa eie tas oe haeie es 55.9 52.5 
6-P.E.1.—Charlottetown. . 41 35 
New Brunswick (Average)| 52.2 52.2 
7—Moncton.. 0500.5 606.% 8 49 47.5 
S-StuJonn eer Reoie 59.1 56.6 
9-Fredericton............. 60.6 §2.5 
10-Bathurst .............- AQ 5 ieee 
Quebec (Average)........ 59.6 51.2 
11 —Quebecestit ce acne tess ee 58 .2 45.8 
12-Three Rivers............ 59.9 48 .2 
18-Sherbrooke...........-- 59 o2eD 
1d=Sorel oe ph eh Aaa oe Bas eh 51.2 47.5 
15-St. Hyacinthe .......... 65.2 62.5 
V6-StJotmis. 2 jee. cease 62.5 52.5 
17-Thetford Mines......... 62.5 55 
18-Montreal............... 61.8 47.1 
OS tle se ae as ee 56 50.1 
Ontario (Average)........ 60.9 54.2 
S0-Ottawas nee sen «3 ae ee te 62.5 54.8 
21-Brockville............-. BS} 50 
22-Kingston...........+0+ 64.3 55 
23-Belleville..............- 57 52 
24—Peterborough........... 59.7 52.3 
26-—Orillia en. oa. epndee 60 55 
26—-Toronto..2.. 6265s sere 62.6 51.8 
27-Niagara Fallg........... 63.4 56.6 
28-St. Catharines........... 59.3 53.3 
29-Hamilton.............6+ 67.5 54 
30-Brantford............... 62.7 54 
Oi —alt nee eet as poe 62.3 56.6 
BSAGNelPH; . Seats e ss wae eee 62.5 57.5 
33-Kitchener.............- 61.8 54.5 
384-Woodstock............. 59 52.5 
35-Stratford..............- 61.6 53.5 
G—Lond or ¥.) seis iclovefys 60.8 55 
87-St. Thomas............- Ope 53.3 
OO—Chathams vse ches oe 56.6 56.4 
89-Windsor................ 61 52.7 
40-Owen Sound 1 ih IE eae 
41-Cobalt.......... 61 51.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie.........| 60.7 54.5 
-43-Port Arthur............. 65.9 58.3 
44-Fort William 63.1 55 
Manitoba (Average)...... 53.4 45.0 
45-Winnipeg ............-. 58.2 47.4 
46-Brandon.............-+- 48.6 42.5 
Saskatchewan (Average).| 48.8 45.0 
A Reginat 2) Sots sneer. 52.5 46.4 
48-Prince Albert........... 43.3 41.7 
49-Saskatoon............-. 47.5 45 
50-—Moose Jaw............- Dla 47 
Alberta (Average)........ 54.7 49.2 
51-Medicine Hat........... 51.4 48.7 
§2-Edmonton.............. 53.3 43 
Oo Oaleary cote stad ee) gens 52.7 52 
54-Lethbridge.............. 61.4 52.9 
British ColumbiaAverage| 73.4 55.7 
Bb-Wertien $4.00. deccs.ce scene 65 50 
56-Nelson...............-. 66.2 55 
Bie train.) sey .% chiewace 76.7 50 
58-New Westminster....... 72 Hono 
59-Vancouver ............. one 59.2 
GO-Victoriatey se! Wisin Meats 78.3 35.4 
61-Nanaimo............... ifs 61 
62-—Prince Rupert........... 77 62 








33 Oleomargarine, best, 
=. a 
m 





per lb. 


Bread, plain white, 


Soda biscuits (bulk). 
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BurreR 
5 be 3 e 
» o 2 
Ee mye 
i! 3 a 5 
fe = ie) = 
LT cee SON Be 
= a) fa oO 
cents cents cents cents. 
13.4 41.0 42.7 46.8 
13.6 46.6 47.2 52.2 
17 50 45 54.6 
13 45 46 51 
12 45 50 50 
14 50 45 50.4 
12 40 50 55 
10-12 41 43.2 46 
13.0 42.1 46.4 50.3 
13-15 45 48 .3 51 
14 43.5 47.4 50.7 
14 45 50 52.8 
10 35 40 46.5 
12.3 40.9 38.9 43.7 
12-14 37.9 B66) AGA 
15 AS Alls seis Gecrert 44.3 
ee ete: 36.5 44.8 
Ue eee) et tee ee 42.3 
OR ame 2S ah 2 C2 42.1 
12 AS eT etn see 45 
15 Ae GND. Leer 42.5 
13 41.4 42 45 
11 BQ Wit cee rae 44.8 
12.8 40.6 43.5 46.2 
11 38.4 40 47.1 
9 AN) PR eee Aare 46.5 
12 33 43 .2 44.9 
a9 40 45 45.3 
11 42 43 45.5 
10a-13 .3 40 42 44.5 
a14.3 36 41.7 46.6 
EN apie megs 45.7 47.9 
14 44.5 45.3 45.2 
15 42 43.8 45.8 
12 45 45.6 47.5 
a12.5 43 43.1 44.7 
a12.5 42 43 44.3 
Glo.3 45 43.2 45.4 
10 40 41.6 43.7 
12 43 Agee 45.6 
11 45 45 45.4 
ai1.5 45 46.8 47.2 
14 45 44.5 45.8 
16-20 45 48 49.5 
12 42.5 40.1 42 
17 QOLNEN Rete tere 49.5 
15 Syke 42.6 45.5 
14.3 40 45 49.7 
14.3 30 40 49.4 
TSO tr .. c 38.8 44.7 
De Beasts 37.6 45.7 
15a 38.3 40 43.6 
15.3 37.5 37.7 43.2 
hajas pol Mh eee caeeae de 35.1 43.9 
13 40 39 43.5 
17 35 39 44.3 
16 SH VERSV ALL Seaplane 41.2 
13.2 36.3 33.0 45.2 
al4.3 35 38.3 47.5 
a12.5 37.5 38.7 44.5 
Waele {| Searle 38 44.2 
1 te eR 36.9 44.4 
15.7 42.5 41.5 50.5 
20 Oa Ae: tees etare c 50 
OUD Strat Beet tare | hoe rete 49.2 
LOM Neila tts 35 47.5 
TO a Eb 47.5 50 
PAW Lei a Ae 38.3 49.3 
a12.5 ES Ah Se aac, 52.2 
GSO tle ee 45 55.6 
20 AN IY hie ae 50 





a Price per single quart higher. 
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CHEESE 
a 3 
5 2 
cs} S 
) Z, 
cents. cents 
34.2 29.8 
31.0 29.2 
31.5 30.7 
30 28.3 
30 27.6 
3225 31.3 
ths ce 28.2 
28 28.2 
32.8 30.7 
ee 35 
3280 29.4 
33.90 28.2 
32.5 30 
33.5 27.7 
32.8 29 
35 28 
35.5 29.5 
27.5 25 
PAR Ee 25 
40 28 
33.5 30 
36.9 28.8 
26.7 25.8 
35.7 28.8 
Soe 27.6 
29 22.5 
35 28 
3h. 20 
38.3 28 .6 
hy 28.7 
34.9 28.1 
37 30 
39.5 25.7 
35.8 31.4 
38.5 30 
34.6 28 
40 29 
of-0 28.1 
40 27.5 
36.7 29.7 
42 28.1 
39.5 30.2 
37.5 31.2 
36.6 30.8 
35 29.8 
82):2 o3 
Oo 30 
28.3 32.5 
31.6 31.4 
PES Fe ee 30.1 
35.8 29.6 
Ngee 30.5 
33.3 32.4 
28.3 30.7 
35 35 
35 34 
85 30 
32.4 31.9 
ola 33.3 
ol 2 30.8 
35 33.6 
Bub TS 30 
34.1 34.0 
Bay Cat 36.7 
35 35 
SLAC Pale. eee 
32.5 33.3 
33 ol7 
35.2 30.2 
35 37 
SO2 ae cee 
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LOUR ; re Rice CANNED VEGETABLES 
5 Fie) = ‘. 5 - 
So | ba ras r 3 a Rd a 
tes =] cP) Ler s 5 3 j ro) 
gh | 4 e 5 Va : 6 S 5a = ge 5 
el a. F 5. = s S 38 S 
ea | pet: |. 8 <4 $ ; 3 $ . Rs. ig a. : 
be | gos] 8 : e Bc = - S1cie te we 4 Sige | eee th ae 
fe ee ce h ee | cee). Se fy ag Soba < ne RE 
Beja see | ee) ee ce ee lead ce Rh BR. de tle 
a o Ce Ss) a | & An a a e Ay 2) 
cents. cents. cents. | cents. cents cents. cents cents. cents. cents. cents. cents cents 
5.4 5.1 5.8 6.5 9.9 9.8 11.5 11.3 9.2 12.3 19.0 18.8 thi 
5.8 5.6 6.0 5.7 8.9 11.0 11.9 10.8 9.9 15.1 20.4 19.7 19.0 
3 sali alle ae 6.5 4.9 9.3 10 10 10.6 9.5 14.8 21.5 20.1 0 1 
6 5 6 6 ae Bee ae 15 9e ee oy cin eg 10 13.8 20.6 19.6 19. Fat ae 
5.4 5.4 5 6 7 10.) (Loar dc es 10 10 15 20 20 18,2)3.(68 
6.1 6 6.8 6.8 9.7 12 12.7 10.7 10 18.6 19.6 19.4 18.8 | 4 
6 5.8 5.7 4.9 10 12 12.5 1 10 13.5 20.3 19.6 18.1 | 5 
5.7 5.3 6 6.3 8.4 11 17.3 10 12 15.1 18.8 18.1 18.5 | 6 
5.6 5.6 6.5 6.1 9.9 11.1 12.7 12.5 11.1 15.4 19.9 19.0 18.6 
6.2 6.2 6.6 5.5 12 CRY oe ee 12 15 20.4 19.6 | 7 
5.6 5.4 6.8 5.7 11.2 10 ATL eet 9 17 19.2 18.3 sre 8 
5.5 5.3 6.4 6.8 12.3 12.5 13.3 15 12.2 14.4 20 18.6 18.2 | 9 
Boye ne, 6.3 6.5 8 1 ir eo a 10 ee 1 20 19 19.2 |10 
§.6 5.4 6.4 7:5 9.7 9.4 11.4 12.3 9.0 14.3 17.3 18.7 16.7 
5 5 tT eae 8.7 9.1 11.5 9.1 10 14.3 177 1 16.1 [11 
§.2 6 6 10 10 10 12.2 18 10 15.5 17.9 20.6 17.9 |12 
5.4 5.4 6.4 7.5 11.6 9 12.7 15 8.5 14.1 17.7 20 17.7 (18 
ean 5.2 8 10 10 10 12 A ee ee TS 16.5 18.3 15 |24 
5.5 5.1 6 ae ORC As aed 8.7 3 O} Wee coe 13 17.8 20.2 17. {15 
5.1 5.2 8 8 10 10 12.5 46 AR tod 15 17 18 18 |16 
6.3 5.8 6.5 6 8 11 8.5 15 94 15.2 17.5 19.3 17.7 |12 
5.7 5.4 5.8 6 9.6 9.1 12 10.4 8.8 12.5 yer 18.2 15.8 {18 
5.8 5.5 5.2 6 10 8 10.1 7.6 17 15.8 15.9 14.8 {19 
5.4 4.9 5.6 6.2 10.3 9.7 11.4 11.9 9.9 11.7 17.6 17.5 16.0 
5.8 4.6 6.3 6.8 10 10 10.5 10 9.7 10 17.4 17.4 16.1 {20 
5.4 5.2 5 5 10: | PLR ee |e a 9.6 17 17 15.6 |21 
5.4 4.8 4.8 5.8 11.6 7 10.8 11 10.2 118 15 15 14.5 |22 
Gree. Fear 5 6 9.6 9 1 160 Ww ot. 10.5 17.1 16.6 15.6 |23 
4.9 4.5 5 5 11.5 13. LT eSe. ca: 11.5 9 10 17.3 16.4 16.5 |24 
5.3 4.7 5.1 5.8 11.4 10 12.6 th? 9.6 10.3 18 18.5 16.8 |25 
5.5 5.2 5.5 6.1 9.7 7.8 li 10.5 9.8 10.9 17 173 15.1 |26 
5.9 5.8 5.5 7.6 10.5 10 10 tf,2 10 §12.7 18.9 18.7 17.3 |27 
6 5.5 5.5 6.3 9.6 10.8 14.8 15 10 12.3 18.3 18.6 14.5 |28 
5.6 Lied 5.6 6.2 9.2 6.2 12.6 10.9 9:3 Fly 11.4 17 1753 15:8 |29 
5.7 5 5.8 5.8 11.6 10 10 12.2 10 #| 10.8 17.6 17.2 15.6 |30 
4.6 42 5.3 6.5 10.1 10.5 9.1 10 8.1 12 18.3 18.5 17.1 |31 
5.5 4.4 6.1 9.1 10 12.5 10.2 20 6.3 3 10 16.2 16.5 15.7 |32 
4.9 4.4 5:8 6.8 10 9.7 15 10.8 77 Cie ALC 17.5 Ue! 15.5 |388 
4.5 4.2 5.2 6.6 11 8.8 12.6 12.5 8.3 § 12 15.8 16.6 15 |34 
4.9 4.7 6.4 7.3 9.7 8 10 fOr Rade 13.5 17.8 18.4 15.4 [35 
5.3 5.2 5.1 6.3 9.8 10 11.6 10.5 9.6 11 16.3 16.9 15.1 [36 
5.7 4.8 5 5.8 10.7 iit ee hete ee 13.8 11.6 11.4 18.3 17.6 16.6 |37 
5.2 5.1 5.9 5.4 ie} *-10 1941 12.1 9:9 8! « 11.7 18.8 18.3 16.1 |38 
5.8 5.1 6 6.2 12.3 10 12.5 1325 Gee Phos 14.3 17.6 17.4 16.4 |89 
5.1 5 5.6 5.6 8.4 6...) oe Sab: 11.4 18 a! 12 17.8 16.5 14.6 |40 
oi A Pa 8 7 TRG Ths cote eas S13 pe 10 15.4 18.6 19.3 18.9 |4l 
5.4 5.2 71 6.6 10 10 10.3 11.8 10° i) 13.1 18.2 17.6 16 |42 
5.6 4.6 6.3 5.6 10.2 10.1 10.6 13.7 10 4 | 12.5 20 20 17.8 |48 
5 4.8 4.6 4.6 8.8 11.5 12 11.2 111.54) % 12.1 19.1 17.8 16.2 |44 
a A ae eS oe 5.1 6.1 9.7 8.9 7208) BON 2.3. 9.2 12.5 20.8 20.2 19.3 
So an See a 5.6 5.7 10.2 avs 10 12 9.32%| 11.4 20.4 19.7 18.4 |4 
5.2 5 4.5 6.4 9.2 10 ray ig 2 eee 9.18| 13.5 21.2 20.6 20.1 |46 
4.8 4.7 5.7 6.6 i ed ee Ae Be a 10.1 8.5 11.5 21.4 20.3 19.8 
4.8 4.6 5.2 5.7 Tae) ae anes 10 10.2 8 11.3 19.7 19.4 18.8 {47 
4.6 4.4 & 5 C0 yh eee. 1s ee eS ARB da 9:19) 911.7 93.4 21.4 21 {48 
4.7 4.8 TL 12 19, Ox he doce kal eae aes 10 8.7 11.8 22 20.5 19.5 |49 
5.2 5 5.3 8.6 11.2 On ate. ae ae 10 8.1%] 11.3 20.6 20 20 ~=«+|50 
hig... Rae. 5.1 6.3 9.2 9.4 11.0 10.4 9.13%| 10.6 21.2 20.7 19.3 
a6r i, . 2. 5@ 5.3 10.8 (ae ae ee 11 10 11.5 911 21.5 i9 {51 
4.8 4.8 4.7 6.7 8.4 10 10 9.6 8 10.4 20.4 20.3 20.4 |52 
Et Se ee 5.6 7 SAR ts a 2 | e253 10.4 9 Fhe 10.7% 22.6 20.9 20.4 {58 
A65 oenks Oe 5.1 6 o7 8.3 12 10.6 9.5% 9.7 20.5 20 17.2 |54 
5.2 5.0 5.9 7.1 9.6; eee 7.5 9.5 8.4 9.7 21.0 20.5 20.3 
Buor Pe. heh oe 6 8 toe Rae alee 5s ee 10 22.5 92.5 92.5 |55 
Bye te |. aes 6 6.2 Po: I ee ee. 40) -PR wees 13.7 21.2 21.2 20 © |56 
527. eee 4.8 4.7 a Mo eS a re Sao eee 10 20 20 20. |57 
. Rae 5.2 6.3 cag el ies a a 9 6 8.5 20 19.5 19.5 ‘ 
5.5 5.1 6 6.6 ee as, et 5 8.3 7.4 8.3 21 20.2 19.1 
5 4.6 5.6 8.2 9.4 Tt i} Sees, 8.4 8.7 8.4 21.1 20.6 20 
5.2 4.9 6.3 6 ae ee. 9 10 8.9 20.6 20 91 {61 
aC Se wy 20 6.1 8.3 a acl Re ats 10 10 10 10 1.2 20 90 =|6 
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8 3 PoTaToEs APPLES 8 > 
. 3 = ‘e 8 
: ie 5 a 3 : an : 
88 nS 3 3 ey sb zr cb ge = 
« & io) cv MS Oo oot > i c — ao) 
Locauiry E & 3 Ss cS ao | e. 3 FF o's ou 8 
shies | ge ce | Bae) een pee eel eae 
orm Sow Q oes ol ee o8 oo cence 
ae | $2) 48] 6 | 28 | 22 | FE | BS | Be | OE 
ea Ss) ay ay ey ry cS) & a Oo 
cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Dominion Average... ........ 8.8 6.7 1.653 | 32.0 39.9 | 30.1 21.3 18.2 29.5 25.0 
| PO Sak iP SPT a heme cea a 2 ae 
Nova Scotia (Aterage) ......... ’ 9.0 6.1 1.522 | 30.0 28.5 30.2 17.0 17.5 29.5 28.3 
1=Sydney yu hie Lk ek ee 11 6.2 1.86 BAO elise. meer 33 17 19.3 3l 32 
2-New Glasgow .................-- 8.2 6.2 1.65 82.9 26.6 20 16.5 16.5 31.4 30 
BAUBDEIBE, . Ve let daiciableis i haw Gals & ‘ 8 5.6 1.17 22) Pl dn ceeeue | 50 15 15 25 30 
BAN FAR. 4M. vsleotiote, VR. 10 6.3 1.45 31:3 34 26.6 18.3 16.6 31.1 25 
PREM O ti DeLee ROL a 8 6.1 1.48 29.2 25 21.6 18 20.2 DS Suual eerie oene 
6-P.E.I—Charlottetown...........! 8.7 | 6.7 90 17 60 22.5 | 22.5 16 27.2 22 
New Brunswick (Average)........ 9.7 | 7.0 1.560 | 30.6 36.8 28.8 19.2 18.6 28.7 27.0 
(oMoneton (el ee, OR. 9.8 | 6.6 1.41 29.1 32.5 25 18.3 16.5 28 30 
BO BID Bo date hoe pe, 9.4 7.1 2.00 36.6 AQ” Ss Iai Beek here 18.5 22.8 Za 25 
O-Frederictony 2420... he svi els 10.3 | 6.6 WED SEG 38 3255 20 17.6 3 25 
Lb Bativowsge 6 Wc! tonc bes oh toe Oi Dhahran ey 1.13 20! heed eal eae he 20 17.5 29.2 28 
Quebec (Aterage)...............- 8.6 | 7.4 1.652 | 30.3 47.4 32.8 22.4 20.4 28.8 27.3 
Ui HQuabee. bc li bebe eo kek 9.6 1.8 a1.339 P Bvt 40 25 17.5 20.4 29.2 2627, 
PeoTiwea (Riverse O54 fo Settee, 8.5  } 9.4 | al.80 32 45 30 30 19 27.9 
13-Bheebrooker! ih o.. dap keds we Oe Tit ieeth 1.52 32.6 Done 30.7 19 16.8 28.3 28.7 
Te Sortet. i. bi, hen nohue, dewele he Va 10 8 158 SUN UO at | de et iE SG 22.5 26 27.5 3 
15-St, Hyacinthe, 0.) 6.2958.) ) 5. 7.5 5:5 1.69 30.) tea: SOs sae os 16 cane yather! 
16st: John'a Fe ek Deke, 8 6 2.00 35 60 40 30 25 25 25 
17-Thetford Mines.................- 8 Ven! 1.29 19.3 50 40 19.3 25 29.3 26 
Lo Montreal; ine h viv tbra eae be. 9 Mal a1.913 32.4 46 34.6 20:52 18.6 30.4 28 
SELES Liss oe NerM hiss tteeMeh. 2 Re, 9.1 7.4 1.79 38.7 37.8 32 21 17.7 28.1 28 
Ontario(Average)...............4. 8.9 7.1 1.855 | 37.2 33.0 26.7 20.5 18.2 29.5 22.3 
20-Ottawal 02 Aus... ue 9.1 7.6 1.78 38.4 45.1 Sane 218s 19 28.4 PB) a3 
21-Brockville 8:5 ih a 1375 30 41 26.5 fino Limo 29.3 20% 
22-Kingston 8.5 20 1.88 88.1 32 22/5 12.5 15 28.8 214 
23-Belleville 8.3 fel 2.16 46.6 2600 71) as ee 15 31.2 23357 
24- -Peterborough 9.4 ii 1.78 38 30 28.3 18 20 Diao 20.7 
7 yl CCE Mat Set it RR RE 4 POS) 9.2 6.6 1.35 voit ol 26464) es aes. 17.6 29.8 24.1 
BOM LOPORCOR Less, Shs gs Cede, ad ots 8.9 6.9 1.84 35.6 3 31 22 17.9 path 21.6 
27-Niagara Falls...:.............-+| 10.4 8.1 2.08 39.8 26.2 25 Lu Wetec 20.8 31.5 24-6 
28-St. Catharines... .....0s.....¢:: 9.4 6.5 2.04 By (at 30 25 25 17.8 30.8 212 
gle kiscs tT) Une ae aioe < SRTIS Pa) 9.5 130 1.97 42.2 40 32.6 Tie 20.1 28.1 21.5 
SU-Brantiord so jects». sivcteties ccd os 7.9 6.4 2.10 41.8 22/35 BD, 09 Nee ens as 18.2 29.1 20.8 
ee | ae ana ee oes BR BG A 8.4 6.6 1.7 3 36 Le 28 19 29.8 22.6 
S2-uelph., 56M, «44 eee Poke BG 7.4 EEG 34.0 45 SOe ie. eee 17 25 20 
Be IECHOMOR I: hid oko eokap sae 8.1 8.3 2.02 38.8 S74, ((ofee ong, 2 Se 1252 At 31 22.5: 
aa Woodstouks 0 20%. ses Sole cos 8.5 if 1.92 38.7 21.6 Bie he eee 9.5 30 21 
GrOaraerords re ess kc ds toate Meioe 9.5 8.5 2.25 45.8 26.2 DABS pe ih aeBen, tyakos 1725 31.3 22.5. 
SG- London ii tS. a24 eile ase, 8.5 6.9 2.12 39.6 Zant TERS. llc teeta 18 PHOT 22.3 
Byte THOMAS Eh. Ls tue. 8.6 6.9 2.00 riiAa | VBI LBYS = Hut meses 19.6 29.9 Jono 
ge-Conthame:, (uit, ob Boas, OeLe 8.3 5.5 2.06 4i1 29 22.15 25 21 30.5 23.1 
SEW IGGROE! 5 See hm ey 9.5 6.1 1.86 36.4 31.5 2120 30 20.8 28.7 24.4 
40-Owen Sound.................. 8.5 6.5 1.64 32.8 25 18.3 15 15.8 26.3 20 
Gre Comares :. :. feutet cab Labi sel 8.3 9.1 1.65 35 45 30 20.5 16.9 31.6 22.5 
42-SaultSte. Marie...............0. 9.4 lee, 1.58 35 38.7 31 22.5 18.1 32.8 230 
do-Dort Arthur 2 3; cee seek. 10.6 6.4 1.53 31.4 45 35 20 nL) 28.5 22.5 
44-Port William... sh cssns cess ade: 8.8 6 eb2 Soak 42.5 36.2 21.6 1s Sono 24.4 
Manitoba (Average)............ 9.8 5.5 i ar: 1 Valle 48S Put Ree eee Ve ie 22.7 18.8 30.1 26.2 
45> W inttipeg’ Suh bias Ree eee 9.4 022 123 DOP QO teeter asl ee 20.4 17.3 28.5 26.3 
46-Brandony). i, 3\). 40.4 dels ee 10.2 5.8 1.33 Oe AlCr Sats oilers meee one 25 20.3 STZ 26 
Saskatchewan (Average).......... 8.5 6.7 AO4AY 20 ee ee ei aoe 21.9 17.9 30.1 28.6 
Kiel av sig hit: Senne, Seek mm ay LG Se 7.5 6.4 12 21 85 50 19.4 17.9 35 24.5, 
48=Prince Albert: ..%.....0.¢..0 5. 8.5 7.1 825 1S Nit eel canoes El 23.3 19 AT) 32.5 
SO-PasiRGOON F400 bisa deen vo ook 9.3 6 1.00 DOU ett crpemal te eae meee 20 15 3 
50-Moose Jaw. ............0ccceeee 8.8 V2, 1.23 2H ER ARS ees ations LONE BY da 25 19.5 Jom 27.5 
Alberta (Average)..............0. 8.6 5.8 1.370 | 26.2 Be ese 24.4 17.3 31.7 26.7 
§1-Medicine Hat; ..............000- 9.5 5.9 1.44 26.2 SB hs Seber: 27.5 *16.6 OCS 26 
OZ Wdmonton teas 2 ec teat eee 8.3 5.8 979 17 57.5 40 21 18.3 Shae 27.1 
DOC OOBTY) 6 Atle oc 54 c Sede ccaiek 8.8 6.4 @1.527 OO Te all stsertel ie ae 24 1732 33.2 27.6 
54-Lethbridge.....................-- thet) 5.2 a1.233 74 Me Ee ae VAS Pee de 25 16.9 29.1 26 
British Columbia (Average). . 7.8 5.6 Mereet |! SILO ke eee Caen 23.3 16.6 29.1 25.5 
bbe Vornions city afer. dickies ees 8.2 5 a Lae ee ee ik, 75 70 25 6.2 35 308 
SON GOn as HRS. hk RIS RE 9 4.5 a1.823 TG md |Past AP aed oe a 30 18.7 30 25} 
Geral wie a Oe 8.1 5 a1.856 ODL yi | vexevsteerecr Re ee oe 25 17.5 29 25 
58-New Westminster............... 6.7 6.2 UL GAT Sra iSet tere oral eter aetna Ree Ree ce 20 16.5 27.5 26.2 
BO=Vancouvers: 6980 2.6 cadieoiadee 1.0 6.2 a1 .395" DAs Sena |e Resa Mh NH cael ded 19 16.9 Die 22.7 
SOaVictoriay. $5.8 66 usb ki hi ee * 6.9 5.5 al.573 SWARMED Ge San gn ame ge a, 25 4.1 25 23.3 
OP Navsimos:>...G eu d foots oan. 8.6 6 a1 .733 BAUME | a Aaa teh he om, ae 44 5 18.1 31.2 254 
62—Prince Rupert.................6+ Zi 6.2 G2. 314i. PR eWeek eee et 20 14.8 Pas as 26.7 


(a) Price per 90 lb. bag calculatedfrom price quoted. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1921—(Continued) 
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Jam CanneD FRvits r a ‘3 Sugar TEA 
o ay ‘dante 
A a = ws P| re be q he =| 

© 3 3s es mm & Sh totus aS 

Ea Bajo $ 7 Ea | & ge (ise) | & ae a gi | ga 

= PS | ow a on : Bo 52 in 2S) |i es 3S 35 

3 Ae ae < | #2 | | 38 | 22 | 2, | 25 ea | SA | 3s 

« a A | a a4 = BA ght > Fe s 3 A= 1g 

te) tx) da] ga) 2 | 28 | ee | be | Heel £2] 22 | tes] | 

am 3) cS) Qa aS oo vesicas es an 38a ® sd ee 

Rea eo ee Ve Ee (sae ad he AS SC es & 18 

. $ $ cents. cents. cents. $ cents. $ cents. cents cents cents. cents cents 

1.083} 1.073) 937.1 $5.5 28.2 .998 58.3 1.306 $.8 9.3 53.1 55.7 61.4 58.4 

1.078} 1.068) 37.3 37.1 29.3 1.106 70.6 1.590 9.7 9.3 48.4 55.1 72.5 61.7 
Lal5 Llane 38i1 38.5 33.3 TPG aie tees 25 10.4 10 51.8 DU” PU Borekaret ake 55 1 
1.12 ial BY 35.6 29.3 1.08 VO Ries te ae 10 9.7 47.4 alae telatener 75 2 
.90 .90 40 40 30 1.00 GO erate tes 9 8 50 BaP) Ae castle hae ne eae 3 
1.06 | 1.04 | 36.6 Sono 26.2 1.03 65 Hipayds) 9.1 9.1 47 55 65 55 4 
1.16 | 1.15 35 38.3 27.5 1.26 Sates ae 10 9.5 46 55 oO en te Da a a 5 
1.15 1.10 36 36 25 . 983 75 iat) 9 8.3 42.3 SONU HEMEL ZI ae 6 

1.090) 1.975) 36.2 | 38.1 31.0 1.035 BS Ae eae ce, < 9.8 9.3 51.2 53.9 62.7 62.5 
1.30 1,25 32.5 36.6 30 1.10 Boost iiss + 9.2 9 52.5 53.3 55 50 7 
1.01 1.00 | 33.6 32 30 .975 DOMnettieceetateae 9.8 9 52.1 51.2 66.6 55 8 
1.05 1.05 40.4 45.4 31.6 1.03 ea yh ba eee hehe 9.9 9.5 50 56 6B GS eRe: 9 
1.00 1.00 | 38.3 38.3 SOON llcteteis sesrete BN balers is: sielats 10.2 9.6 50 BBi raat ak orate ahs eae 10 

1.186) 1.168) 36.7 37.0 27.3 1.083 57.7 1.241 9.5 $.0 55.3 54.2 57.4 53.6 
1.05 1.0) Shr ieee 40 28.3 993 49 1.50 9 Seo Boat 55.1 56.8 55.6 |11 
1.19 1.19 40 41.7 27.5 1.07 52.5 1.00 9.7 9.1 58.1 54.8 57.6 54.8 |12 
1.21 LALO S38 72D 38.6 26.6 1.01 56.4 1.22 9.5 9.2 57.9 58.9 58.5 55 13 
1.25 1.25 40 40 25 1.25 Grae Mee ven 106 9.2 HOWE te Ricdehe nie EY Wad hea Bercae si 14 
1.25 1.25} 38.3 SRS 25 1.50 57 1.25 9.7 9.2 60 53.4 62.5 ES ANOA ia I 
1.25 1.25 30 25 25 1.00 70 1.25 9.5 9.2 55 50 55 50 16 
1.30 1523 38.3 38.3 Sim aEue hat. 63.3 1.27 10 9.4 53.1 53.3 58.1 50 17 
1,15 1.13 36.1 30.5 27.2 901 53.6 1.16 9.1 8.7 57.2 55.8 61.7 57.8 |18 
1.02 1.02 35 36.2 26.2 937 | 49.6 1.28 9.4 8.6 48.1 52.6 51.7 53.2 {19 

1.042} 1.035) 36.6 33.5 26.6 976 53.4 1.063 9.6 9.4 53.2 55.0 57.3 55.4 
1.03 1.03 35.9 34.5 25.9 963 53.4 1.11 8.8 8.3 51.6 54 59.4 54 20 
.983 95 30 0 25 925 50 1.00 10 9.5 48.3 52.5 53.7 54.1 |21 
1.00 983} 33.8 30.5 21.6 95 51.6 .97 9.1 8.8 48.8 53.8 55.1 54 22 
.983 983) 36.6 35 200 975 55 1.16 9.6 9.5 49 56 60 57.3 |23 
1.05 1.07 50 92.5 126.5 1.00 53.3 .975 9.6 9.5 45 54 40 53.6 |24 
1.00 | 1.00 35 27.5 2S 96 53.3 1.00 9.5 9.6 54.1 55 59 57.5 125 
.929 924) 31.5 Oar 215 856 | 49.4 .996 9.3 8.7 50.6 55.3 56.8 54.1 126 
1.09 OOS Tad 34.2 27°55 1.02 50.8 1.17 10 9.5 58.7 56.1 61.2 56.1 |27 
1.00 993) 36.2 36.4 30.7 904-| 49.6 1.13 9.7 9.6 57.7 55.3 61.4 54.3 |28 
1.03 LOS seek 28.9 23.3 958 | 52.2 1.00 9.4 8.9 55.7 Sond 60.3 56 =| 29 
1.04 1.04 | 36.6 27.5 DED 88 47.5 .98 9.5 9.2 55.8 54.4 59.2 55.2 130 
. 983 985} 32 ty 22.4 90 50.4 1.05 9.7 9.3 Sone 55.1 60 5D 3! lou 
933 933 40 40 25 866 50 . 983 9.2 9 50 55 50 55 32 
.99 99 | 41.6 32.5 30 1.14 55 1.21 9.7 9.7 54 55.5 55 55.5 [33 
1.10 1.10 | 36.6 37.5 3225 1.05 50 1.08 10 9.8 53.7 55.2 55 55.2 134 
1.22 1.23 38 37 25 1.07 54.1 1.00 9.8 9.7 54.1 55.8 58 56 35 
1.01 1.01 36.2 36.5 25 956 | 50.2 994 9.5 9.5 53.1 55.1 58.5 54.6 |36 
1.08 1.06 | 32.5 31 25 v7 51.6 1.09 9.5 9.2 60 55.6 66.2 HOL2 8d 
ASOT £07 40 a Gy 39 97 55 1.09 9.7 9.5 50.7 54.5 57.4 54.5 |38 
1.25 $255" 4377 45 40 1.07 67 1.12 9.5 9.2 61.6 55.8 60 54.4 |39 
.975 90 35 26 20 975 51.6 925 9.8 9.1 53.3 52 56 5 40 
1.13 1.12 36 34 28.7 1.01 65.8 1515 10.1 9.8 48.3 55 60 58.3 |41 
1.08 | 1.07 | 36.6 35.7 30 1.04 54.1 1.05 10 9,5 48 55 54 55 42 
1.05 |} 1.05 35 36.6 30 1.06 58.3 1.20 10 10 55 60 55 60 43 
1.04 | 1.02 | 38.6 37 26 .2 966 | 55.8 1.138 9.8 9.6 57.5 52.5 62.5 55 44 

1.052) 1.052) 35.7 32.8 26.8 .912 52.6 1.390 | 10.4 10.0 52.4 58.2 63.5 64.4 
1.05 1.05 | 35.3 32.5 26.6 .883 53.1 1.33 10 9.6 51.8 | 57.3 63 68.7 |45 
1.054) 1.054) 36 3a 27 94 52 1.45 10.8 .10.4 53 59 64 60 146 

1.088) 1.065/ 37.3 31.4 27.8 .998 | 62.6 1.624 | 10.5 9.7 58.8 56.9 65.0 60.2 
1.02 1.027) 33.3 PRS 24.2 .992 | 56.6 150 G.2 8.8 58 56.2 60 59 47 
1.10 1.10 40 2040 28.3 . 988 62.5 2.12 11 10.2 63.3 58.3 80 60 48 
1.10 1.05 35 31.2 30 .99 56.2 1.28 10.7 9.7 55 60 50 61.7 |49 
iis 1.09 41 40 28.7 1.02 75 1.525 11 10 59 53 70 : 0 50 

1.038) 14.038) 37.2 38.6 28.7 .948 62.7 1.645 | 10.5 10.0 54.3 58.3 66.4 67.0 
1.00 1.00 | 38.3 36.8 29.2 921 63 Lei 10.9 10.1 50.8 57.9 60 66 =+|51 
1.05 1088) s8eu 37.9 29.3 944 63.7 1.54 10.5 9.9 51 56.7 68.7 62 52 
1.07 1.10 35 1 26.7 . 983 63.8 1.80 10.3 9.7 58 59.7 70 69 53 
1.03 1.027) #375 38.7 29.6 942 60.3 1.47 10.2 10.2 57.5 59 66.7 71 54 

1.119} 1.112) 39.6 39.0 32.6 948 65.0 1.893 9.7 9.3 52.5 58.3 70.4 65.9 
127 1.25 50 40 45 1.05 GO ue Teese seeeris 11.5 11 52.5 62.5 85 5 55 
1.1 1.175) 37.5 37.5 35 1.10 70 2.20 il 11 62.5 65 80 80 56 
11 1.10 | 36.5 37.5 30 925 62.5 1.50 9.8 9.7 47.5 56.2 67.5 Yaa Atay 
1.0 1.025} 46.7 46.7 35 931 62.5 2.175 8.9 8.4 55 57.5 68.3 50. 158 
1.0 1.01 | 35.4 ole 27.1 863 | 56.8 1.27 8.8 8.1 50.6 55.2 60 65 59 
1.0 1.06 | 36.7 36.7 22.5 847 63 1.97 8.9 8.7 46.7 55 70 80 60 
Pst 1.15 46.7 35 89 TP less teva ads. si 9.4 9 55 63.3 72.5 70 =\61 
Tat DPC RI A 35 312 975 65 1 70 9 8 2 50 51 7 60 50 62 
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a S a) o 
CorFEE Ba fs rs, = = a 
= 7 ES bd - o . 2 x Ss 
g 2 m - a C ire} FY = a 
2 se BS | lS 2 a= FE <n 
as oe wS ‘ & 73 % g £3 
® = A gk a a £3. E 
Locairy A a =| s a = 3 = ad 5 By 
a pe Bai oe i=) - CaS so va 8 = 
ie ae ape ac a= g 8 8 e 4 i 
= | a.2 Su BP be Sal 5 ° az 
os 8 23 aS =o & Ep 3 a a 
es We ee | £ 3 2 5 3 3 
cents cents cents. cents cents. cents $ cents. cents. 
Dominion Average.......| 63.6 50.5 30.7 15.1 3.7 49.3 813 12.8 8.4 
Nova Scotia (Average). ..... 54.2 53.8 31.6 13.1 46 §1.6 543 14.0 8.9 
A=Sydney...Wicksasscless eh es 49.6 50 34.1 1 6.4 54.6 55 14.4 9.1 
2-New Glasgow............. 59.6 55 82.6 14.7 3.9 45 64 13.8 9.3 
38-Amherst.............0.06- OO). jee eehlae ce 30 10 5 60 50 15 
A—Halitax, ete vce eae 50 50 30.7 15.2 4.5 49.5 625 13.6 9 
Be Truro ccs Aba hoe ees 61.6 60 30.4 11.4 3.4 48.7 .50 13.2 8 
6-P .E.1.—Charlottetown ... 58 59 30 18.5 3.1 49.3 56 13.3 8.2 
New Brunswick(Average)..| 60.1 56.3 29.5 11.9 3.6 46.3 586 12.8 8.7 
e=Monclon scsi os tes cee 61.2 60 30 11.4 Bil 55 633 12.6 9.2 
S-St-John.-. ae oe ee O2I58 4a. eek 29.6 TR RSW | ested 44 45.3 .625 13.8 9 
9-Fredericton............... 55 52.6 28.2 12.5 4.2 45 5384 1332 8 
TO=Bathurst so ccs che eines BING: eee. 30 12:3 one 40 55 11.6 8.5 
Quebec (Average)..........! 56-23.\1 Size 30.0 14.2 3.7 50.1 912 12.7 8.6 
TM -Ouehec! i B/Pek ot. «2 tee LRij2 2m | casey 30 17.3 lal, 45.2 .90 11.1 8.7 
12-Three Rivers.............. 55 50 31 15.9 4.3 51.2 1.00 12.2 8.5 
13-Sherbrooke............... bo 53.3 29.6 12.9 aie 44.3 .85 11.9 8.6 
4 SOLER er tice heel 53.7 60 30 15 5 60 1.32 14 10 
15-St. Hyacinthe............. SBI 40 ole 11.9 3 48 85 13.4 @5 
1G-St-dohn’s. en ee 55 60 20) 14.2 2 60 .70 15 9.5 
17-Thet‘ord Mineg........... 63 .8 50 SBI 14 4 47.7 .833 TRL Is 8.3 
1s-Montreal’\! v9.5.4). dooce. 54.5 53.5 29.8 15.2 3.6 50.4 .893 12.1 8.4 
EULER ce ccrdas oaths iran | 53.9 43.3 30 11.4 4.4 43.7 .866 11.4 7-8 
Ontario (Average).......... | 63.7 51.9 29 6 13.0 3.0 46.1 . 165 11.6 8.7 
20<Ottawas si FOR ho nek ese 49.1 47.3 30 11.6 one 45.1 . 738 11.6 8.1 
ai-Brockville, 2! .:. 68.4. DOBBS cae Go oes 380 12.6 3.6 50 .716 10.8 9 
22-Kinoston). tone ods. a ee 48.5 48.3 29 1382 aa 45 73 11.7 8.5 
23-Belleville.............00.. 53.3 50 28.7 12D 2.8 46 .2 60 12 8.6 
24—Peterborough............. 50 52.5 30 12.5 2.6 47.5 825 115 8.2 
2b Onite. eee os ae te ont!) 50 29 13.5 Sue 41 .683 13 9 
Sor Teranta:h a he dese aes 54 54.2 28 .8 11.9 Sul 44.3 .629 10.5 8.1 
27-Niagara Falls............. Vist Bove 30.7 13.9 2.6 47.5 ate 11.6 8.5 
28-St. Catharines.../......... 53 56.3 30 13.7 3u3 38.5 Vip: 10.8 8.9 
29-Hamiltomns. cin oss, ee. 55.8 54.1 29.1 11.8 3 43.5 85 ee 8.4 
30-Brantiord..............+.. 2 47 30.4 12.1 23%, 43.3 .85 11.4 8.2 
SI-Galter. sc COW, vise. Pee 55 55 80.1 13.5 3.4 52.7 . 758 12 8.3 
BEAUGIDI. «bo 2 uh. vile «oe Bahohs 58.3 50 26 12°55 Jil. '<. ees 40 1.00 10.5 8.3 
33-Kitchener.............+0- BOM Al tance Aas 30 12.4 ye if 47.1 82 vile yy 8.9 
84—-Woodstock............... 53.7 40 Ptah 11.8 253 42.5 687 12 9.1 
SORStrabtords. fae ee ee | 60.8 56 27.5 13.4 3 48 691 12.1 9 
S6-London te RRiei eae 52.7 53 28.3 13.1 3 48.5 TAL 11.4 8.6 
S7=St. Nhomas. 94.0100.) eee 59 56.6 29 13.4 2.8. 49 .816 11.9 8.9 
38-Chatham:. 3.25..0. 2.60 49.6 49.6 29.6 12.5 BF) 44.2 741 12.1 8.4 
80-Windsore.. fie. les e ee. 55.3 52.8 80.4 13.5 3 51.1 80 1251 8.8 
40—-Owen Sound.............. 53.3 SEO time ee. 11.5 ane 39 .637 iia! 9.2 
4i—Cobalttiy/s vader tn Reet 60 Don’ 82.0 15 32 46.6 85 15 8.8 
42-Sault Ste. Marie........... 54.1 55 80.7 14.5 2.6 47 775 11.6 9.5 
43—PortwArthurses. 0.2... dee. 43.3 47.5 30 1 4 55 1.00 1 8.8 
44-Fort William.............. 60 5 Boe 12.9 yer 50 As: AteS 9.3 
Manitoba (Average)........ 43.6 46.4 32.6 13.3 3.4 45.5 .847 13.9 8.2 
45-Winnipeg................. 49.2 47.7 S220 12.9 3.5 48 894 12.7 8.2 
46—Brandon’. 6360.4 85. shes 50 45 82.6 13.6 oa 43 .80 15 8.1 
Saskatchewan (Aperage)...| 52.0 50.0 $4.4 20.9 4.7 53.6 1.058 14.0 8.7 
MT ROSIOR. ho. Ait b.50s Bas 55 51.6 32.5 17.5 4.2 52 .875 oes 8.1 
48-Prince Albert............. 44.9 43.3 35 Zor 4.6 50 125 15 feta) 
49-Saskatoon................ 52 50 35 22 4.5 Saws | lic anak sees? 9.5 
50-Moose Jaw............... 56 55 35 20.7 53 59 1.05 1735 9.6 
Aiberta (Average)....... .. 51.8 45.8 $3.5 19.6 4.4 49.5 .922 13.9 8.0 
61-Medicine Hat............. 48.3 46.2 32.6 2207, 4.6 46.2 962 14.2 8.1 
62-Edmonton................ ole2 42.5 33.6 16.6 4.2 47.1 85 14.2 8.2 
DEAE ICATY face) 243 el 57.5 54.4 33.8 16.5 4.7 46.7 937 13.9 9.5 
64-Lethbridge................ 50 40 33.8 22.5 3.9 58 94 13.4 6.1 
British Columbia(Aterage)| 50.3 45.6 31.3 21.0 4.8 57.0 1.011 13.9 6.9 
Bb=Hernie:.. 66 3A0 cy bs cbs. 57.5 40 25 15 3.5 60 1.20 15 5 
56-Nelgon. «.......5.....50.- 52.5 55 32,0 17.5 720 60 1.12 20 8.5 
67-Trail....... aby RE Br 8s 42.7 39 30 27.5 4.7 50 85 15 6.2 
58-New Westminster.... .... 50 48.7 BB 7 22.5 5.2 57.5 1.03 13.3 6 
59-Vancouver................ 47.7 48.4 31.8 20.7 3.4% 51.1 . 936 12 6.3 
60-Victoria A ete 5 cue ee POE 51.4 48 29.6 19.8 3.8 56.7 .95 1249 7 
6l-Nanaimo................. 53 48.7 34 21.3 4.8 58 1.00 12:3 8.5 
62-Prince Rupert ........... 47.9 Sie Sad 231.3 5 62.5 1.00 11.2 (fobs) 





a Including delivery. 6 Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c Natural gas used extensively. dLignite. fJackpine 
poplar, etc. g In bottles. 
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Six-roomed house 
conveniences 
per month. 


ee| With modern 





27.635 


24.000 
16.00-20 .00 
25.00 
12 .00-20 .00 
40.00 
16.00-26.00 


—$—$—$——— 


20.0025 .00 
2.500 

25 .00-45 .00 
20.00 
25.00 
20.00 


21.333 
22 .00-27 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
25.00 
14.00 
18.00 
18 .00-25 .00 
15 .00-18 .00 
20 .00-35 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 


29.200 
2710-35 .00 

20.00 
20.00-30 .00 





25 .00-30.00 
25 .00-35.00 
15 .00-20.00 
35.0040 .00 
25 .00-30.00 
3000-35 .00 
25 .00-35 .00 
35.00--40 .00 
20.00 
24 .00-30.00 
40.00 
20.00 
30.00-40 .00 
25 .00--40 .00 
20.00-30 .00 
30 .00-35 .00 
32 .00-50 .00 
18 .00-20 .00 
¥ 22.00 
35 .00 
25 .00-40 .00 
25 .00-40 .00 
35.000 
35 .00-50 .00 
25 .00-30 .00 


35.000 
35 .00-50 .00 
25 .00-30 .00 
30 .00-40 .00 

35.00 


33.750 











20.00 
2000-30 .00 
30.00 
18 .00-20 .00 

29. 


22, .00-30 .00 


roor ouge 
with incomplete 


ee| modern conve- 
niences, or none 


Six-roomed h 
per month. 


19.912 


16.600 
10.00-14.00 
18.00 
7.00-12 .00 
25 .00-35 .00 


12.00-15 .00}| © 


12.00-15 .00 


18.000 
18.00-24.00 
18.00 


12.09-15.00 
22.00 
7.00 
10.00 
12.00-18 .00 
10.00-15 .00 
1409-20 .00 
15.00-18 .00 


19.900 
20 .00-26.00 
14.00 
18 .00-23 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
13 .00-15 .00 
22 .00-25 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
20 .00-25 .00 
20.00 
16.00 
16.00-20.00 
25.00 
15.00 
17 .00-19.00 
16 .00-25 .00 


20 .00-25 .00 

20 .00-25 .00 

12.00-15 .00 
14.00 

20 .00-25 .00 

15 .00-30 .00 

15 .00-80.00 
24.500 

25 .00-35 .00 

18 .00-20 .00 


21.875 
30.00 

15 .00-20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


23.250 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
18.00 


20.357 


18.00 
18 .00-25 .00 





18 .00-22 .00 


15 .00-25 .00)é 


Coat Woop j S 
5 5 Bu ie 
ee | 
Beer Bai foe Pgh oaks x | a; | B/E 
=e 7 = 4 on a3 
E 5 2 84 2 23 38 B | 4, 
5 a 3. 23. 2. 24. Pa | en set ee 
fa A 3 ae sak -e meet ae = 3 
3s Bs 58 Res = S £28 =38 3 $3 
a Po ee ss BS 3 3 Sl ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents.) cents. 
652 11 621 13.075 15.259 9.771 11.797 10.302 (31.6) 14.7 
18.000 9.905 10.700 12.000 7.500 8.100| 8.977 | 32.5| 14.8 
ee Fe. a8 .00 6.00 7.00 5.00 600) (aves ee. ease eaer 15 
ht a8.00 612.00 b12.00 b8 .00 b8.00 11.43 | 31-32] 14 
19.00 8.90 9.00 10.00 7.50 8.50 | 5.00-6.00| 28-30} 15 
17.00 |11.00-12.25| 17.50 19.00 12.00 12.00 | ’ 10.00 | 35 15 
3! fee 13.00 9.00 12.00 5.00 62008 te ee ok oe ak aS 15 
16.50 |10.75-11.75} 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 32 15 
18.250 12.469 11.500 13.500 7.750 9.500 6.940 | 32.4 15.0 
18.50 |11.25-13.50 10.00 12.00 8.00 G008 "he my te cae 34 15 
16.50 |12.00-16.00/ 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b8.42 | 30-45} 15 
18.00 11.50 12.00 14.00 8.00 10.00 66.40 | 30-32, 15 
20.00 1°. 8.00 10.00 7.00 9.00 66.00 | 32 15 
16.542 11.000 14.381 16.20 9.972) 11.541 11.464 | 286 | 14.6 
16.75 10.00 616.00 16.00 613.33 b13 33 b12.75 | 30 15 
15.75 11.00 12.00 18.00 9.00 12.00 010.00 | 30-35) 15 
17.00 12.00 13.00 TEDG lac leeks kee ce eb sie aut anne o 30 15 
16.00 12.00 b14.67 516.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 | 35 15 
20h a aid | Fe Biv 836 |e ee so Oe Pete eek G4 06 hE bol 
16.00 10.00 14.00 17.00 10.00 11.00 b14.00 | 22-28] 12 
ABASO | beceh. ok mule Aa ee ok Bb: BLD00 yale obeck b10.50 610.00 | 26 15 
17.00 11.00 |15.00-19.00/17.00-20.00|10.00-12.00|12.00-13.00| 615.00 | 25-35) 16 
TST 00l Ses ee 14.0 16.0 8.50 11.00 8.50 | 23-25) 15 
16.645 12.000 13.986 16.394 10.967 | 13.566 11.812 | 27.2) 14.56 
HAVER 1) UO} ou dat ahah 14.00 16.00 8.50 11.00 8.50 | 30-35) 15 
SS CEMRI iodo Mi A SAD hh AL Sibel ape tee b18.461 b16.00 | 23-25| 13-15 
16.50 10.00 14.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 | 238-25} 14 
16.50 11.00 12.75 13.75 10.00 11.00 10.00 | 22-25) 10 
16.50 11.00 13.00 14.50 8.00 9.50 6.00 | 28-30/12.5-15 
16.50 11.00 10.00 12.50 8.00 10.50 b7.724 | 25 15 
prasie ta des G uhf 19.00 20.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 31 15 
15.50 10.00 c c Cc Cc Cie 30 15 
“iat ae 5 a A c16.00 c18.00 c15.00 16.00 | cb20.00 97 153 
15.75 11.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 1) BUTS aoe: See 28-32) 15 
16.00 Lil 7en tt Ue Ei ESOT ME. ee. es 16.00 610.00 25 15 
16.00 Gi (cae AeN teas CUE PAE IOC canvas 12.00 612.00 96 | 12.5-13 
16.00 14.00 19.00 20.00 12.50 13.50 b14.50 25 15 
16.00 14.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 LALO Books ene 28-30) 15 
16.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 613.33 25 15 
16.50 fae, OO ae aera T7500 ~ ihe LG COL ieeee es COS RR eee 
16.50 15.00 16.00 175g \Waetionsas A 14.00 13.00 25 14 
17.00 16. 50112 00-1300). O07 200 |S ee 14.00 016.00 30 15 
17.50 12: 00°). O08 18.3 O00 Se Lhe $20.00  |b9.00-15.00| 25 15 
16.00-17.50|12.00-13.50| —¢ C C C gr hom | 25-98] 15 
16.50 10.00 15.00 G00: Bim tke aes coms 6.00-10.00) 23-25; 15 
18.00 13.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 anihg Mowe: ees 30 15 
18.50 12.50 12.00 15.00 9.00 12.00 (b6.75 | 30-35) 15 
18.75 9.50 12.00 13.50 9.00 £1 OU cai leprais nese! OR esd3.8 
18.50 10.50 11.50 12.50 9.50 A Biaation eaten 25 15 
22.250 13.375 12.750 14.000 10.750 | 12.000 |..........- 32.5 | 15.0 
20.50 12.75 11.50 13.00 10.50 12.00 |** 9.00 30 15 
24.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 SOM) as eats. 35 15 
24.333 13.125 11.250 12.500 10.883 | 11.000 10.639 | 38.1 | 14.4 
25.00 13.50 13.50 15.00 11.50 12.00 12.00 35 15 
23 .00 d12.50 f9.00 710.00 7.00 8.00 66.918 35 15 
OB 0 | 1300-95: OU lis a seco tate ae ae 4.00 12.00 13.00 40 15 
OD aide eS, 155s ee eee eee OU SNP OOD itl... oe car e40etom plaue 
trois. fhe. 9°750 tie cia es. chet eee ee ee 42, B00" © |He 9 TEOe (fe SOe4eh 115, 0 
€ c c Cc Cc Cc Cc 40-45 15 
ie ate Es Wha, I ee Re 2k 8.50 b9.00 6.50 35 4 
AE Pah): Aotosiacdi ee a eal | Oe ate Sf 616.00 b13.00 | 40 15 
Cte SABO Pat wc RCN | RD RR Rie: TOT R08 oh ib te EOE et AO 15 
17.250 at S164 Shs. TR ee 9.167 | 10.791 240.6) 15.0 
UY Pe ith FEAT iy | er ac dees Ales Mee ole Reh ets Bee. Lote Le 00 eal 50h: oe Pek 
onli. OO HAORDO AIA H25 LOA SE 80 ARIE 9.50 12 Oi sali Bee PRE ad 55 15 
Be dite obi C515 DONG. we leant bee ak 10.00 12 00 'p Wd Loh Betas 15 
Pil, pais esd PR, aot. ee, SOs. Gaieeee . B b7.50 40 15 
PAPER ih Aisle oak VE sc 10 pale ariel Eco ls [ne reer 7.85 fa (A A (1 Race 
HS KOR ee TODO SIAOO | Tans oti. Pheeen he ae 2 8.00 | 610.105 7 ee ea 
rae ye PES ERS OP AAO 2 A nia tO. Fg alti tienes Cae | i aN She Mea 
eee DiteD GP eh: SOR Rr Vie te ho ON ee eB 15 


h In British Columbia coa' oil is sold to a great extent in tins, costing 5c. 








to 15c. more per gallon than in bulk. 


30 .00--40 .00 


20 .00-30 00 


m Hard coal. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE 





= 








Commodities. Quan-|1900* 
tity 
C. 
Beef, sirloin, steak...... 2lbs.| 27.2 
Beef, shoulder roast.....| 2 “‘ | 19.6 


Veal, roast forequarters.| 1 ‘* | 10.0 
Mutton, roast, hindq’r..| 1 “ | 11.8 





Pork, fresh, roast ham..| 1 “ | 12.2 
Pork, salt, mess........ Se meee S 
Bacon, breakfast....... ee Ly bapa! 
Lard, pure leaf......... 2) inleeee 
Figes, fresh............ 1'doz, Pst | 
Higgs, storage..........- Vy te ee20 32 
Milk aes icc obinveace 6 qts.|. 36.6 
Butter, dairy, solid..... 2lbs.| 44.2 
Butter, cream’y, prints..; 1‘ | 25.5 
Cheese, old............ bis i ie AC 
Cheese, new..........-. 1° rid 4 46 
Bread, plain, white..... iat ata ie 
Flour, family........... 1069 iezo0 
Rolled oats.) 2. cies s Bo VES 0 
Rice, good, medium.)...| 2‘ | 10.4 
Beans, handpicked...... 2a 8.6 
Apples, evaporated..... 1° 9.9 
Prunes, medium size....] 1 | 11.5 
Sugar, granulated....... Aes aed a6 
Sugar, yellow.......... 27) Kee 


Tes, black, medium.....| 14“ 8.2 


Tea, green, medium.....| 4“ 8.7 
Coffee, medium......... yu 8.6 
Potatoes... 2.02 oy. 2 pks.| 24.1 
Vinegar, white wine..... Zs pt. WG 





All Foods... ......... $5.48 





Starch, laundry......... Yib.| 2.9 




















Coal, anthracite. ....... zig ton| 39.5 

Coal, bituminous....... OL al 
Woodard... 2% ease ‘Sed. | 32.5 

Wioeodssoit.. 2°. sae ee a Sey PAU Da 

WOaliou oo Reine e's a 1gal. | 24.0 i 

Fuel and lighting.......[...... $1.50/$1.63 

BeDE es esac ie we VY mo.|$2.37| $2.89 
GrandTotals ....... $9.37/10.50'12.78 


AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 








1905*| 1910) 1911 





















































— 














$14.25 





13.08, 13.79/$14.92, 


Nov., 
1914 





cs 
3.3 
54.0 
37.4 
42.6 


31.4 
23.7 


$1.89 


$4.38 





Nov., 








$13 86 


1915 


C 
47.4 
32.4 
17.6 
29.9 
19.8 
36.2 
26.2 
36.4 
42.6 
34.6 
51.6 
64.6 
36.8 
24.3 
21.3 
66.0 
34.0 
23.5 
11.8 
15.8 
12.1 
12.8 
30.4 
14.0 

9.6 
10.0 

9.9 
38.3 

Bs 





$8.02 


ce 
3.2 


52.8 
36.3 
41.3 
30.2 
23.1 


$1.84 


$3.97 











co 
ine) 
co 


87.0 |112.5 


62.4 
44.2 
48.5 
32.7 
22.9 


$2.14 





$4.10 





$9 81/$12.10 





$2.54} $3.06 


$4.51} $4.85 


$16 .07)$.9.19/$21.45 


Noyv., 
1917 


C; 
62.6 
43.4 
24.3 
29.7 
32.5 
59.8 
44.1 
64.8 
58.1 
50.7 
69.6 
94.4 
51.4 
34.0 
30.1 


65.0 
33.0 
18.8 
32.6 
16.8 
16.5 
42.8 
19.8 
12.5 
1189 
10.1 
67.0 

ay 





c. 
4.5 





69.7 
54.9 
59.6 
43.5 
26.0 








104.2 


118.5 — 


$13.49 




















— 


Nov., | Nov., Debs Noy., 


1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 











C. (& GC. c. 
69.2 | 75.6 | 60.8 |. 56.2 
46.6 | 48,4 | 33.4 | 31.2 
26.5 | 28.7 | 19.7 | 18.9 
33.0 | 35.2 | 26.3 | 24.6 
36.6 | 41.7 | 31.5 | 28.1 
70.6 | 73.4 | 57.2 | 53.2 
53.7 | 58.5 | 46.1 | 48.4 
79.2 | 73.8 | 48.2 | 46.0 
74.7 | 81.7 | 50.7 | 59.4 
65.0 | 70.3 | 46.6 | 52.0 
87.0 | 93.0 | 80.4 | 80.4 


122.4 |123.0 | 81.2 | 82.0 


67.3 | 66.5 | 46.8 | 46.8 
40.0 | 40.7 | 35.4 | 34.2 
37.0 | 38.4 | 32.0 | 29.8 





118.5 |141.0 /118.5 |109.5 


66.0 | 75.0 | 58.0 | 51.0 
38.5 | 40.0 | 30.5 | 29.0 
28.8 | 33.0 | 18.6 | 19.6 
22.4 | 22.2 | 17.4 | 17.6 
26.7 | 28.5 | 21.6 | 21.3 
24.4 | 26.6 | 18.2 | 18.2 
51.2 | 64.0 | 41.2 | 39.2 
23.8 ; 30.8 ; 19.6 | 18.6 
15.5 | 15 7 | 13.6 | 13.6 

















82.9 |127.2 |110.1 |109.7 
63.3 | 93.8 | 73.5 | 72.6 
78.5 | 87.0 | 83.6 | 81.7 


59.9 | 67.4 | 61.1 | 61.1 
28.6 | 39.9 | 31.9 | 31.6 


$3.13) $4.15} $3.60! $3.57 


$5.54! $6.62] $6.89] $6.91 


$22.99/$26.13|$22 .01/$21.60 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 











$5. 83| $6. 82/ $6.78) $7.17 








NOVA SCOR ees Cee tees $5.61 
Prince Edward Island......... 4.81 
New Brunswick.............. 5.38 
Quebecr 22225 Werner aces 5.15 
Ontarios  Sectamast ins aciotiias 5.01 
Manitoba sche. ess ee des > 5.85 
Saskatchewan..............-5 6.86 
Abberta............. Ses eta seieie.e 6.02 
British Columbia............. 6.90 


*December only. 


$7.76 
6.73 
7.72 
7.44 
7.72 
8.15 
8.82 
8.41 
9.32 


$8 .07 
7.02 
7.87 | 
7.58 
7.95 
8.19 
8.18 
8.18 
8.62 





$9.68 


8.20 
9.66 
9.38 


10.03 


9.30 
9.83 
9.75 


10.27 


10.66 
12.05 
11.66 
12.20 
11.53 
11.95 
12.06 
12.63 


$12.15 |$13.54/$14.63/$15.75/($11.75/$11 .23 


12.67| 13.17] 10.46] 9.86 
14.35] 15.16] 11.59] 11.24 
13.66| 14.45] 10.81| 10.59 
14.30| 15.24] 11.48] 10.97 
13.91) 15.26] 10.79] 10.83 
14.51] 15.36] 11.21] 10.89 
14.65] 15.43] 11.09] 10.81 
15.40| 16.58] 12.50| 12.28 
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aged 3c. per pound lower and pork 
chops nearly 4c. lower. Salt pork aver- 
aged 2¢. per pound lower and bacon 2c. 
Boiled ham averaged 66.2c. per pound 
as compared with 72.5¢c. in October and 
74.8¢e. in January. Fish showed little 
change. Lard averaged 23c. per pound 
as compared with 24.1c. in October and 
33.9¢c. in January. Fresh eggs averaged 
09.4c. per dozen as compared with 50.7e. 
in October and 85.2c. in January. Milk 
was higher in New Glasgow, Hamilton, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Brandon, but prices 
were lower in Chatham Winnipeg, and 
Medicine Hat. Butter showed little 
change, prices averaging almost the 
Same in each province as in October. 
Cheese was down, new cheese showing a 
greater decrease than old cheese, aver- 
aging 29.8¢ as compared with 32¢. in 
October and 38.7c. in April. There was 
a general decrease in bread, the price 
averaging over 14c. per pound lower. 
Flour, spring wheat patents, averaged 
0.4¢. per pound as compared with 6.1e. 
for October and 6.9c. for March. Rolled 
oats, corn meal, and pearl barley eased 
off. Rice and tapioca showed little 
change. Canned tomatoes, peas and corn 
were steady. Potatoes averaged $1.65 
per bag of 90 lb. as compared with $1.93 
in October, $1.08 in July, and $2.10 in 
February, there being decreases for the 
month throughout the Dominion. Beans, 
onions, and apples showed slight in- 
increases. Jam and canned fruits showed 
slight decreases. Honey fell to $1.31 per 
five-pound pail as compared with $1.39 
in October and $1.74 in March. Sugar 
was 4c. per pound lower, at 9.8¢. per 
pound as compared with 10.3c. in Oc- 
tober and 12.8c. in April. Cream of 
tartar and laundry starch were slightly 
lower. Anthracite coal averaged $17.55 
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per ton, of 2,000 Ibs as compared with 
$17.63 in October, $17.45 in August, and 
$19.71 in February. Bituminous coal 
averaged $11.62 as compared with $11.76 
in October, and $14.68 in February. Rent 
was higher at Charlottetown and Strat- 
ford, but was lower at Thetford Mines 
and Toronto: 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppErR. — Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern had fallen to $1.06 
per bushel at the end of October at Win- 
nipeg, but rose gradually to $1.19 at the 
end of November. Ontario winter wheat 
fell to 95c.-$1.00 per bushel at Toronto, 
but later rose 5c. Barley at Winnipeg 
was practically unchanged at 57c. per — 
bushel. Ontario barley fell to 54¢. but 
advanced to 60c. Oats at Winnipeg fell 
to 40c. per bushel but rose to 45e. Corn 
was down to 57e. per bushel but rose to 
66c. at Toronto. Flaxseed was down 
to $1.70 per bushel at Winnipeg but rose 
to $1.75. Rye fell to 70c. per bushel at 
Toronto but later advanced to 80c. Hay 
was steady at, $27-$28 per ton at Mont- 
real. Bran advanced at Toronto from 
$21 per ton to $22, and shorts from $23 
to $24. 


ANIMALS AND MEATS.—Best cattle at 
Winnipeg had fallen to $4.50-$5. per 
hundred pounds but gradually advanced 
to $$5-$5.25. Butcher cattle at Toronto 
were down from $5.75-$6.50 to $5.50- 
$6.25. Beef was unchanged at the low 
prices reached in October. Hogs ad- 
vanced from $8.50 per hundred pounds 
to $8.75 at Toronto. Breakfast bacon 
was easier at 28c. per pound and medium 
sized hams at 22c¢.-23e. Mess pork 
advanced from $30 per barrel to $33. 
Lard declined from 17e. per pound to 
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[INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE, PRicEs BY GRoupPS OF COMMODITIES FOR NOVEM- 
BER, 1921, OcroBmEr, 1921, NovempBnmr, 1920, 1919,1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 & 1913 


(Average price 1890-1885— 100) 
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_UL—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and Beet eur hemi euinue intelele 
Hogs and hog products.................... 
Sheep and mutton...............0.-0 0 eee 
Poultry: 2 ones toe Sh AAG Pia Bebe a er ck Se, dues 
All 


ee ee 


Prepared. fish. ./,¢ M0 2Pe oe ei 2 BA 
ALN EEE ob eA Re 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a. Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh ‘ruits, native................. he Bite 
Fresb fruits, foreign.............. EE as is 
Dried (rulta vw ee LAy. Oe ae hd ae 
Fresh vegetables................--.--c 000s 
Canned A recno rs SS oe ot BSUS) 4 MES Ss A EN 
(b) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
rendstulls sou on ot ees ey aero dsb ee 
Teacoffee; etry). kets. Late ie: ee 
BUA OGC.s See sie sty ree ah ane ates scant ticle cee 
Pepameues etd, ARLE SL Re Poe 2 Re 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
Woollens Sieewins ce ins 2 ES Ne BGS 


ISX POMUCER Ese. ne se a ene nie dee 
Ollclothas 2 eur os tious do ueiatde sa ere 


PC 


All 
Vil.— HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES— 
ert and tallow 2.2. ie eee ee ee 
CN de Eas See IO CER NR SEMI SRD ret 


ee ee ee ry 


Iron and steele eee A SS. 

Other; metalee: hae aie sao aes eee 

Implements’. 5 ces: Mosinee weber 
All 


2 ad 


MAMIE oo sok dd dai gt a ee eR RI ie cote 


ee 


Croc a and glassware...............c00. 
Mable cutlery «sal « djca's o's tae lee wataevdote 
vos Abi TUPHIAMINGS. 15 3 cts lee ara s wer se ieale 


od {wheats 0,0 ss ole Salk Wilele es ay a +e alo 6.0% 
RBW UTR A eer nal ett ae ear lnal? ce hasta 


Oe et ene renee rae eeserseesreseoos: 


AU commodities 2 sees cass lca 6 Be i hae 
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459.4 1190.0) 725.8} 437.0 
303.7 300.1] 218.3) 198.7 


5| 208.9 210.4! 227.1] 197.7 


301.3 472.6) 340.1] 254.4 


304.2 307.7) 290.9| 252.3 








*Preliminary figures. tEight commodities off the market, truits, vegetables, etc. Cue line o 


tNumber of commodities varies from month to mouth. 





5| 183.3 
262.9] 161.6 
5| 160.8 
1} 170.0 


211.0) 204.1 
224.9) 176.2 
204.0) 153.5 
234.9) 200.3 
217.5) 184.9 


227.8) 180.6 
167.7) 151.8 


178.6} 157.3 
171.3] 153.7 





216.4! 131.7 


Nov., 
1914 


180.8 
167.1 
Tie 
175.9 


215.5 
160.9 
148.1 
161.6 
177.9 


171.5 
155.4 


161.3 
157.4 


Nov., 
1913 


143.1 
115.8 
155.3 
139.9 


202.1 
177.4 
137.4 
186.5 
180.1 


172.9 
143.6 


165.5 
150.9 


200.5! 158.7! 137.5) 135.8 


spelier was 
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14144c. Sheep advanced from $4 per 
hundred pounds to $4.25. Mutton eased 
off from 9c.-12¢e. per pound to 7e.-10e. 
Fowl! declined from 17%c.-24c. per pound 
to 15¢.-24c. Turkeys advanced from 40c. 
per pound to 42¢. but fell off to 41e. 


Datry Propucts.—Creamery butter at 

Montreal fell off to 38ce. per pound but 
later rose to 40c. Cheese had fallen to 
16e. per pound but advanced to 19%. 
Eggs advanced at Montreal from 65ce. 
per dozen to 80c. Storage eggs at To- 
ronto advanced from 46ec. per dozen to 
47e. Milk had risen to $2.50 per eight 
gallon at Toronto in October, but in 
November fell to $2.20-$2.27. 


FisH.—Halibut on the Altantie Coast 
advanced from 12c. per pound to 14ec. 
Salt mackerel advanced from 6c. to Te. 
per pound. Salmon trout at Toronto 
was down from 18c. per pound to 1114. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.— Winter ap- 
ples were on the market at Toronto, 
Spies at $7.50, Baldwins at $6.25, and 
Greenings at $5.60 per barrel. Oranges 
were up from $7.50 per box to $8. Cur- 
rants were down from 17e. per pound 
to 15e. Prunes were up from 11%4¢. 
per pound to, 12l4c. Potatoes at To- 
ronto were down from $1.85 per bag to 
$1.50 per bag in small lots. Potatoes at 
Montreal in car lots were down to $1.10- 
$1.15 but later reached $1.15-$1.25. 
Onions advanced to $4.50 per bag. 
Turnips were up to 85c per bag. Canned 
peas were firmer at $1.40-$1.50 per 
dozen. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.— Bread  de- 
clined at Toronto from 6c. per pound 
to 424e. per pound. Flour, spring wheat 
patents, was down from $8 per barrel to 
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$7.40. Winter wheat flour was down 
from $5.30 per barrel to $4.60. Rolled 
oats fell from $3.40 per bag to $2.95. 
Sugar fell from $8.64 per hundred 
pounds to $8.14 at Toronto. Glucose was 
lower. | 


TEXTILES.— Wool was unchanged. A 
line of woollen underwear declined from 
$15 per dozen to $14.25. Raw cotton 
was down from 19.65e. per pound to 
17.05¢e. at New York. Several lines of 
cotton goods advanced approximately 20 
per cent as a result of the steep increase 
in raw cotton in September. Raw silk 
was higher, Japan filatures being up 
from $6.10 per pound to $6.70 and 
Italian classical from $6.30 to $6.85. Jute 
was down 20 per cent. Flax fibre was 
easier. 


Hwes, LeatHer, Boots AND SHOES.— 
No further changes were reported. 


METALS AND JMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron, 
galvanized sheets, tin plates and steel 
bar were lower. Silver was down to 
6714¢c. per ounce at New York. Solder- 
ing coppers fell from 41e. per pound to 
38e. 


FuEL AND LigHtTiIne.—Anthracite and 
bituminous coal.and coke were steady. 
Coal oil rose from 2014c. per gallon to 
21e. 


Bumping Mareriars.— New Bruns- 
wick spruce deals were again higher, 
rising from $26 per M to $28. Pine, 
good sidings, shipping culls, and box 
boards at Ottawa were lower. Lath, 
hemlock, spruce, and birch declined. 
British Columbia fir at Winnipeg was 
down to $29-$30 per M. Building paper 
was down 10e. per roll. Linseed oil was 
down from 88c. per gallon to 83c. Tur- 
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pentine rose from $1.15 per gallon to 
$1.25. 


House FurnisHines.—Kitchen chairs, 
sideboards, and bedroom suites were 
lower. Glass tumblers declined 10 per 
cent. Silver plated knives and forks 4e- 
clined 15 per cent. Sad irons declined 
10 per cent. 
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Drugs AND CHEMICALS. — Alum, 

bleaching powder, brimstone, caustic 
soda, copperas, and soda ash declined. 


\IISCELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, musk- 
r..¢ Skins, racoon, and skunk declined. 
Tx, pulp and paper, sulphite pulp was 
lower, : 





PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDO 


HE accompanying tables and the fol- 

lowing notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


United Kingdom 


The Hconomist index number of whole- 
sale prices at the end of October showed 
a fall of almost. 7 per cent from the 
previous month, and was only 208.5, the 
lowest point since September, 1916. All 
groups showed a decline as compared 
with the previous month, the fall being 
most pronounced in cereals and meat. 
In the textile group there was a reaction 
in cotton prices after September’s sud- 
den advance, but quotations were still 
above the level at the end of August. No 
change was shown in quotations for pig 
iron and iron bars, but the price of steel 
rails was cut. 


The Statist (Sauberbeck’s) index num- 
ber of wholesale prices for the end of 


AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


November showed a decline of 1.2 per 
cent from the end of October. The snzar, 
coffee and tea group advanced a little less 
than 4 per cent, and the foodstuffs group 
showed a fractional gain, but these were 
offset by declines in all of the other 
groups except animal food, which re- 
mained stationary. 


At November 1 the official index 


number of retail prices of foods com- 
prised in the food budget was100 per cent 


above the level of July, 1914. This in- 
dicated a fall of nearly five per cent 
during the month of October. There were 
substantial decreases in meats, bread, 
flour, butter, cheese, sugar, potatoes and 


margarine. The prices of eggs showed 
a large increase. 


The increase in all items of cost of 
living since July, 1914, was placed at 
103 per cent, as compared with 110 per 
cent at October 1. 


Switzerland 


The index number of retail prices of 
the Union of Swiss Co-operative Stores 
showed a fall of 3 per cent from the 1st 
September to the lst October, the figure 
for the latter date being double that for 
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July, 1914. This index number com- 
prises a number of foods, as well as a 
few other articles, such as coal, coal-oil 
and soap. The movement in the month 
of September was not, so uniform as 
during a number of previous months, 
potatoes (semi-wholesale) oil, sugar, and 
beef showing marked reductions, while 
a number of other articles were reduced 
in a lesser degree, and a smaller number 
advanced somewhat in price. Sauer- 
kraut shows a large increase. 


Italy 


The index number of cost of living 
for the month of August at Turin, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labour and 


Statistics at that place, showed an in- 
crease of 314 per cent as compared with 
the average for the first six months of 
1914. This was an advance of about 2.3 
per cent on the July figure, and a de- 
crease of about 1214 per cent from the 
highest point reached, in March, 1921. 
The ady.nee during the month was 
chiefly in food. 


India 


The index number of cost of living, 
including food, fuel and lighting, cloth- 
ing and rent, issued by the Bombay La- 
bour Office, showed a steady rise from 
April to September, when it reached a 
point 4 per cent below the peak of Oc- 
tober, 1920. The figure for October, 
1921, however, showed a slight, recession, 
due chiefly to a fall in the price of most 
food-grains and decreases in other food 
articles, including refined sugar. Cloth- 
ing advanced somewhat in price. 


United. States 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics of the United States was 150 
for the month of October, a slight de- 
cline from the figure of the preceding 
month. The changes in the individual 
groups were also slight. For the first 
time since June farm products showed 
a net decrease, due to the drop in 
corn, wheat and other grains. Food 
products, building materials, and house 
furnishing goods also averaged less than 
in September, but cloths and clothing, 
fuel and lighting and metals showed 
small net increases. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
food prices for November was 62.0, a 
decline of about 4 per cent from the 
previous month. 


The Annalist index number of food 
prices for November 12, 1921, was 160.- 
581, a decline of over 414 per cent from 
October 15. 


Bradstreet’s general index number for 
December 1, was $11.3127, a decline of 
less than 14 per cent from the previous 
month, and a rise of slightly more than 1 
per cent as compared with the figure for 
October 1. 


Dun’s general index number for De- 
cember 1, was $164.531, an increase of 
about 14 per cent on the previous month, 
and of about 114 per cent on the figure 
for October 1. 


Cost oF LIVING. 


The table on page 1528, issued by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, shows the 
changes in the cost of living in the United 
States from 1913 to September, 1921. 
These figures are averages based on the 
prices secured in thirty-two cities. The 
decrease shown by the table from June, 
1920, to September, 1921, is 18.1, per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIE 

















































































































* For France, South A'rica, Australia and N 

(a) Cost of ‘ood budget. 
(d) Calculated from annual index number. (¢ 
(h) Average of 
previous month. (k) Municipa! 
month. (n) Average for April-September. 
towns. (r) Four chief cities. (s) U. S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, (t) 


and rent. 


(b) 1d5th of 


Oct., 1913, Jan., Apr. 


) Quarter be 


Labour office, Rome. (i) 


Food, clothing, 
(o) Average for October-Mar 


ew Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead 0! 100. 
month up to end o 1920; beginning 0 month thereafter. 
ginning in specified month. (f) 15tho month. (g 
and July, 1914. (i) Issued by Union 0° Swiss Co-operativ 
rent, neating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous 
ch. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital 
Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Li'e. 


Country CANADA UNITED * FRANCE* BEL- Hot- | Den- Nor- Swe- Fin- GERe 
Kingpom GIUM LAND MARK WAY DEN LAND | MANY 
29 ‘oods 21 “oods 13 13 56 29 Cost 21 Cost {Cost of 
60 cities 600 towns | articles | articles | articles | articles of Foods | articles of __|living(g) 
Chie? Paris | Brussels| 6 towns | living 44 towns} living /39 cities 
Cities 
Base period (a) July |} July April July July duly July (h) 
1914 1914 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 1913-14 
(b) (b) (c) (f) (c) 
TOTO Nee Re re uak $ 6.95 94 96.3 (d)}1000 VOCO Rae een RAS Wives ety 35. 1a toils aR Rees ce eee Bd i Ieee 
BES) eS POOR eee 1.85 99 TOL 6d). oer) |, Ts DLEOU ISNT. sleet Dees cee ie Oe De Pusteemee 
1914—January..... PBS La iiyi| siamese Demet es Bejarte Sia Eee see Cyl. acplslS araam 1S TRS eel ae PRP RORM Gy C at age TU Sirs ee 
tLyin) We rennet 7.42 | 100 100 1004 1075 | FEO ee 100 100 100 LOO IRIS 
1915—January..... 7.97 107 118 1105 (e) LAA es MRE Sind (bE ORR ies (DR AE TVS a) PVGKN OA || hu soe 
Dinky, Gee Reh 7.80 | 105 132.5 |1235 (e) 1288) 4) ee 148 $065 8. ED SPO Pe Wong 
1916—January. .... 8.28 112 145 1136 (e) ASG Pa) ae aie LOS ae eee YE Ee neers een el FIC eae Soin 
FY tank eae 8.46 1i4 161 1420 (e) 1S | Sythe 170 136 IGOR MARS... cee oe 
1917—January..... 10.27 138 187 1547 (e) TAO ee enn 186) il ste ee asian 1605 stays eee ee ad 
Bitlis eae aE 11.62 157 204 1845 (e) TEES Re a 212 155 261 7 RRR 
1918—January..... 13 420") {67 296 2120 (e) BUDDY 2 a... .c cee iete ates aI ee [poe Ae 79 ial hae | yo 
July Ne 13.00 175 210 2446 (e) ZOOM So tennant 182 279 DOS eae Seka cradle 
1919—January. .... 13.78 186 230 2794 (2) | 2665 G39 Wi ak eee: 190 279 DOOwm | eekicnioe. J eee 
WUT gate Nal 13.77 186 209 2897 (e) 2811 i Fi: ae Ee a ar at Bn 289 3) (3/8 Re Reig Fl ee 
1920—January BENE 15.30 206 236 8204 (e) 3119 410 258 242 295 298 S10 sae eee 
Aprilia!) 15.99 215, 235 3802 (e) 3852 488 AG Orw ek cys We 805 297 849.5 836 
Dilys eaten: 16.84 227 258 3898 (e) 4006 479 275 262 819 297 911.0 842 
October. .... 16.83 213 270 4519 (e) 4517 505 Ope le ees, om 340 306 1063.0 827 
1921—January..... 14.48 195 278 4308 (e) 4404 477 236 264 834 283 1065.4 924 
February 14.08 196 AGRA ee 5 eee 4109 457 QUAY ih Me). Wa 308 262 1012.7 901 
March Bytes thet tee2s 178 20 el. Cal tees 3854 429 PACH fe eet aay Sa. 299 253 1027.1 901 
IN al eek Cok 12 68 171 238 3642 (e) 3522 417 QOD ak a eee et 300 248 1007.5 894 
May cen 12 25 165 PEON Paa Tae Poet as 8411 404 LOG ail a, sien 292 237 1012.4 880 
June ae We 11.16 150 DAS eee ial: repre 8354 405 L920 ey eee vite 290 234 1050.5 896 
Joly es 10.98 148 220 3516 (e) 8292 393 192 237 292 232 1139.0 963 _ 
August. : 11.41 154 DOGid bemhinest tegen 3403 403 LOB ul Sree hid 297 234 1174.9 1045 
September... 11.82 159 D2 PEL) TENE 3537 406 OG Vil eect alts) coed ae 228 1204.6 1062 
October. .... 11.48 155 PAN eS ee de B5a8. |. Coc Meee Tatars ae ee ria us a olecell teleratoteret se || RAG 
November... 11.08 149 ZOO Ee SOO EE Ji accrelcsdmeee Soll atlas) pay eiavh exe Miata hotiee ite Meee eeneyas mieeeeisee 
Te ISR ISIE OOO! SOOO SOO CNOOE GOONS 
SSS eS ee eee ae 
Country Switzur-| Irany (k) SPAIN Sours* | Inpra Aus- New Mex- UNITED 
LAND (1) AFRICA TRALIA* | ZHALAND* Ico STATES 
49 Cost of (1) 12 12 18 foods | Cost of | Food and | 59 foods | Federal] 22 ‘foods! Cost of 
articles living articles | articles | 9 towns] living groceries, 46 | 25 towns | District | 51 cities living 
23 towns| Rome Capitals} Towns Bombay |commodities (8) Massa- 
30 towns chusetts(l) 
(t) 
Base period June |ist semes- July 1909- i 
1914 ter 1914 [1909-14 | 1909-14] 1910 1914 1911 (q) 14 (r) 1910 1913 1913 
TOLD... eabMee eme eh il Cea PRO REL ME bie Le Paige UO OG Mists [eee erie eee 991 (r) 100 | (f) 93 yLonne etal 
Pres Cage oe PORE Phe eee ee ane ete eaten DUET yl, sae 1106 L037 a) el eweparets 100 100 
ADs —Jamtary us ia does yak, el eal ke LESI(p) al eee LOQG Serie cue ver ctor saree 104 101.8 
Jule aay LOOKS): ye ee be weed 0 106.9(m))|106) (n) |i....... 100 1164 1070 nae 102 102.1 
1915—January. .... LOT) Gh arene ee 107.7(0) |110.8(0) |1214(p) |........ 1240 DUA hii biel pan 103 102.9 
CATIA A peb Smeal 11,95) ees Be ee A 1S:8() \117.] Cod ti pyasa tyr, | cee sa 1522 A ZOQUR tee gos 100 101.7 
1916—January. .... 126 (7) |108.63(m) 1117.60) \118:4(0) 1312p) |, eee: 1504 12564 She ees 107 105.1 
Jilyeneew ea: VAN a) ies ie pel sad L203 (I AQS24 7) hi aeten ee acces. oe 1516 WAG Witte! Brat 111 109.9 
1917—January..... 149 (7) |122.21(m) |123.6(0) |123.6(0) 1446(p)' |. SP 0a 1453 1359 See Sie 128 119.6 
dul ye. TSORG al psterae cae es £36: 1@0) WAS 9:8 Gaia) eae ee ae 1470 135 nn es tenn w 146 129.3 
1918—January. .... 197 (3) |162.74(m) |145.4(0) |149.3(0) LOUD) Ai aoe ee 1505 1426 169.14 160 144.6 
Jalen ZO) alta aay ea fey LGL Sin) iL 42-8 lr) as mei ke 1523 1491 162.62 167 155.1 
1919—January..... 252 (7) }238.15(m) |167.7(0) |178.5(0) MOS OU ree cede are eel: 1553 190.78 185 167.5 
July: eee. PAS EG Do aamres deers 180 (n) |190.9(n) LOMA ee ei eee ee 1539 179.03 190 171.5 
1920—January. ..., 244 (c) |245.67(m) |192.3(0) 203:1(0) J2068{6) |. .LeksWHea sk. A, 1688 215.85 201 192.0 
April. Bao IE) Wray ete anit ae Te DEORE s , erskcee 2008 LTR ah eek 211 196.3 
ARE de Sea 248 (ec). ie ho Te 202.6(n) |220.3(n) |2204(e) TS Ose ey ia ie 28 1791 229.37 219 202.6 
October. .... PLUVARL CD aan GARI dial ley eG AU Fi 2180(e) LOB well tetera a ste 1899 227.76 198 194.9 
1921—January..... 2438 (c) 874.08 |175.5(0) |185.5%0) |1904(e) LG Oui). Ake. eee na 1906 215.38 7 Wp 179 6 
February 237 (c) PA DML UES Wags va cy aa ni alts 162 2145 1873 193.77 158 175.6 
March...... 234 (c) BOE) ZO als geet cal hee a deg ft 160 2103 1810 195.23 156 166.4 
ADM Y ei. 231 (c) CAIRO bs Sy av Se Re KG 1732(e) LGU eer cee aoe 1804 193.72 152 164.5 
May tice, 212 (c) S05. 84 0 RED he). SER R er 167 1957 1791 192.37 145 161.4 
JUNE eee 210 (c) BSOCOG ilies Oe chet Ne ae CMa ele 173 1917 1772 191.70 144 159.4 
Maly sce 214 (c) Royse holed POO Ree IE) 1556(e) OM RPE era 1752 186.35 148 160.8 
August ZOD CC) TY EY ae | RTOS RS AE a ASOD eee mene LV AON Rta atet ets occ 155 161.4 
‘ September ZNB CE): heels. Al Nee. ae ee LSS ll eoaeereae ee ee Li ZOUi aN rns 153 160.0 
October. .... ZOO COPAY, Bus IY 3.8L ee wk le ee ee Pee ASS) o 155 Ske A A ge ey ee eli ee 153 153.7 
Nomembers als HOGG ON BONE OROEU lool, ce a, ug Mee RE RD ec 159 2 








‘c) Beginning of month. 


) Foods, fuel and lighting, 
estores. (7) Beginning of 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country CANADA Unitep Kinepom | France | Iraty | Ho~~anp 
; Board of ‘ Statisti- Central 
Authority Labour | Michell | Bank of Commerce| Trade | Econ- | Statist | Times que Bachi |Bureau of 
Dept. (new) omist Générale (d) Statistics 
SSeS ee he ee ——(e)-— ——(e)-— —_—— a ee ae 
No. of commodities} 271c 40 |24exports|24imports) 150 44 45 40 45 76 53 
Base period....... 1890-189911900-1909/ 1909-1913! 1909-1913 1913 {1901-1905 |1867-187% 1913 (1901-1910: 19138 |1901-1910 
LOO ee eee eke JO ers kd amr ap ie UE He cli mm Ui vg iN i) Nall) ed 102.2 C22 iad SWE cit eas hc nee a SURRY Malic ot tad pay er eleuan et Oss Are este 
LES. Ae ea Ree BG ca ay UNLV ROS aU ah lire NL aN aN 87.6 GOAN Ne SOT OUR OTT Masi) lL ai eae 
TQ00 Ro rse rslhomnaal Ws ta? il ay ese Seen Ac UP ML HR AA ea ey Se 110.5 Oise ih fRavias SPaheh alarm lal ecate eto vet ell lar ahalietel oly o) salanera aoe eee 
TOO Dee we siaooacns UES RS del eel SiO ars sang Sees W ane Nein Ustad |p HON EI 103.3 ORAL RO nes LD aS UM EAE Ae PUES Sle esc 
TOMO Re ciehes oaks Sake A242! Cilitan, dee ehe 97.02 LOONSS: ee ee 113.3 (itch | I ere OS LOS iL 5. Weis olsen s cere 
112) Soe apm a 2 135).5 \olicie «cee eye POZA 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 100 114 
1914—January 136.5 120.9 103.96 99000 tee ta es, 119.0 Sau Oia ese, aun 115.4 102) ce eeeers 
July. As 134.6 120.0 105.86 Uy eas eo sig Pr” RAR 116.6 OQc ew waa ae cess ltene epee 92 120a 
1915—January SSHOUR. eee ek. 109.90 LOU 20a ae oe 136.5 OG cae th ene 143.9 LOS he aera 
uly: Cae ae ASO LD RIE tees 115.41 114 UU Bie. kee te 149.1 LOGE) | Senay 163.7 131 165a 
1916—January LL PAR WIE Wie ee eh 123.75 128 0 TPs ie ee 174.5 128.6] dasa delim naar ed T8408 oi 
JULYereenns TS OO eh rete es 131.52 141.26 hoxetioats 191.1 TBO} 54 iheh A reer 210.6 193 25384 
1917—January BIO Wales ithe sas, 162.40 166: Of) ern. SRS 225.1 159i ih ielea seh, 249.2 2BOW A ce raastetnare 
Ad Aiea sis Me Pa SS AY fel at WAR ae 187.26 A NOIRE 7 a pete a 254.4 LG Oia Re 809.8 804 3260 
1918—January 258.1 22541 199.13 20298 -a|eraurseerwator 262.9 ERG Devt pyken Setter 3 361.6 LO anal ears 
DuUbynec ea. 284.0 248.3 207.16 PPA a: Sal tae eee 278.5 LOS lee Seren 389.9 429 4470 
1919—January 286.5 231.3 188.91 QA TORS |i hoes 265.9 LOO STi pl tye 401.8 BAGG pee eee 
div hie oe ore 294.0 250.8 222.14 221; OS Ate xo tae 293 .2 2G iy a. peace 456.6 362 339a 
1920—January 338.4 280.8 239.98 233 .23 303.0 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 504 327 
July RenAae. 346.8 292.9 270.12 271.96 323.8 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 613 337 
October....| 317.6 242.1 230.92 240.61 308.5 326.0 239.9 305.5 581.5 662 321 
December..| 290.5 221.6 204.89 213.43 269.4 269.3 207.2 2507 502.6 635 266 
1921—January....| 281 3 212.6 199.02 186.69 251.0 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 642 243 
February 270.1 197.8 188.37 IWR ISO) 229.9 235.8 183.0 21102 436.3 613 225 
March..... 263).1 190.0 179.27 170.07 215.1 elt 177.2 203 .4 416.9 604 214 
April 253.7 186 4 175.12 161.75 208.7 224 0 169.8 198.2 401 3 584 201 
May....... 247.3 176.8 165.82 157.33 204.7 223 .2 162.2 193.3 380.8 547 207 
June.......| 242.6 169.8 160.23 151.75 201.6 218.6 155.8 186.7 875.7 509 208 
JULY tus 238.6 167.0 158.47 150.25 198.2 218.1 158.2), 186.5 384.3 520 201 
August.....| 2386.4 165.4 163.51 147.98 193.9 219.0 155.5 183.8 383 .0 542 205 
September.| 232.7 164.4 159.26 147.92 191.0 223.8 149.4 180.8 897 .7 580 205 
October....| 229.2 161.5 150.06 148.81 184.4 208.5 138 .4 171.5 Bok Suis ash kkk 3 hoe aR 
INGVETR DED MN Zo shiek MP. see ane ee acc dias ois 2 teeta Wiceleca elem a Ua emte eels 136.7 167.5 SSO SUMS diana ss eRe 
Country Swepen | Sours | Eeyrt New | Austra-| Inpia JAPAN UnitTEp STATES 
AFRICA ZEALAND| LIA 
Govern- | Common- 
Census &| Dept. ment wealth | Dept. of | Bank Bureau | Federal 
Authority Statistical) Statistics) Statis- | Statist- | Statist- of of » Labour} Reserve | Brad- Dun 
Office Office tics iclan ician Statistics| Japan | Statistics} Board street 
No. of commodities 47 188 DS Olle Son Se 92 75 56 328 90 96 200 
Base period....... 1913 OTOL We ee ae 1909-1913| 1911 July, 1914/Oct., 190¢ 1913 LOTS iE Pr eh ee Sree 
US Ope aete eanSeRera cya ict soeke iscacil stacefae-h ais =|! eiesslatelave slits Geers ste tale TOSS OR erie eae aniNy Canouthis tal en SEND ii l(aeas eect aaaacce sistemas $ 90.876 
SO esate ce overs epee lined iat uss So ellithars YE Seu «sve cbetab balls Gilat able’ --6 BOOK sh MEE. cs ee eee ie COPD AIEEE eM $ 6.4346 | 81.251 
DOU retee re aC ICR eave nishats |e cre si ote etelc | o cueieledis co. 'l's aibteva oars Ur RISER Deb ats alk Ar SO Sl Tary as ae a 7.8839 93.355 
VOD G Mine se het aka |e. PF aka as| Gc. s: esterase re. oo sials SHERI Wace he eae OL Oe aha eek ole Aenea SUT Me eae 8 8.0987 | 99.315 
NE as eis i cls | RS AUP lle Ee Oe aR 984 TODS Maa reer th! Wea ae ON SME RADA. OP et 8.9981 | 121.301 
TOS ee eee TCC ee Tol Vee ai 8 RMR 1051 108 hae anys ety 132.2 100 100 9.2076 | 118.576 
1914—January....|......... LOSSG Filieekenes 10456 TOSB Bale Sie ciel Mae ae LOO Wes Brera raat oe 8.8857 | 124.528 
Julyeroenee WN ORG ae eta ave See toss oon 5 10736 1185b 100 126.3a HOLD ania eat partway 8.6566 | 119.708 
1915—January Melamasll(sie cre saree | aco wheres 13236 Vetoes. cee amen era Os cS al 9.1431 | 124.168 
daly aieart vs 145 aS eet: 1024 14036 LOO 2D alctaere erence 127.84 LOT ao) pent sss 9.8588 | 124.958 
1916—January....|......... 1369a) Flas Pg 14506 L502 babii se hg ce EROS aii ie vee a ae 10.9163 | 137.666 
SLY; eis Ne 18b4yysleead. e'. 124a 1593b L5050% | 258» oh 154 .9a L20 PRT eae ee 11.5294 | 175.142 
1917—January....]......... THODGy eects. cr 1684b POZE Gel eerie asain fee ore UGS ian aR 13.7277 | 169.562 
ATT Nie tess Oe OA EN eat Pienaar a 168a 18945 ASG hota eee 196 .4a LSE Se oa 16.0680 | 211.950 
1918—January....|......... WHOS Gai eae oes 1677 ASS Comes elie. eal aller tie Ses Mali eames 17.9366 | 222.175 
July 354%. BEL eels may ae et 207a 1808 M0546 RIE B.S: 259.0 POSTIPS Nika books 19.1849 | 232.575 
1919—January 369 8340 ils, ences 1888 UES el eee ees 283 .2 203 195 18.5348 | 280.146 
SROs Soe oe O20) Vera eat 225a 1788 ZOOS st 24S. tbe 326.8 219 211 18.8964 | 227.973 
1920—January O19 dss -dc Bane 318 1999 2311 218 398 0 248 242 20.3638 | 247.394 
July. wees 363 2485a 283 2264 2671 209 316.6 262 250 19.3528 | 260.414 
October SA Gt tilt. 8 men 300 2291 2450 206 298.5 225 208 16.9094 | 287.341 
December,..|" 299° le. a.4a 5. 238 2249 2245 180 271.9 189 173 13.6263 | 211.628 
192i January ache 0ln vatligessun ton 214 2233 2233 178 265.8 17 163 12.6631 | 198.600 
ebruary. 250 ee ee ee ae 196 2163 2190 174 258.0 167 154 12.3689 | 185.822 
March..... Bat Bilt... th 182 2146 2008 175 252.5 162 150 11.8650 | 181.921 
April 229 1842a 181 2108 1947 183 253-1 154 143 11.8749 | 174.404 
Mays s0.¢ QISh Gly. kee 179 2079 1898 184 252 4 151 142 10 8208 | 166.658 
June....... US RINE SESE he 166 2065 1845 178 253.9 148 139 10.6169 | 165.995 
July 9. 72.6 DUB ey | ae. 2065 1813 152 259.8 148 141 10.7284 | 159.833 
Auguatiecr Scere secs cases caches: 2029 Wm Alero nies allcttrs otal ail’ srlesbete: ofers 152 143 11.0576 | 163.677: 
Septombers|’. Aeet. sia seek -b 1 TER aaa 1. fe» SEREIMAL EGR ool bo Me voce lhuhanhtna. BGQTIATIS TER. 11.0868 | 162.619 
OhGEO DOR trap | teccrretee street ereto exert Wessels eeceeeslkene orsto res tiece:|tereroFouaina e ail ocottee score [toiire mips Srancis POON ele ek es ieh 11.1879 | 161.839 
Novembers Jape.. or eewilins aera rere) Cote Eee. UE ON r: POE ts hat Ete. ce. SEO WCE BP La 11.3514 J 163.665 


a. Averagefor year. 


b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 
d. New index number tor 1921 is joined to old for 1920 and preceding years. 











c. 280 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914: 271, 1915-1921 


Old number had 38 commodities. (e) The commodities. 


comprised in these two new index numbers are. in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles chiefly imported. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO SEPTEMBER, 1921. 
Cs le ee i a 
=——00—8NNS 


Per cent of Increase from 1913 (average) to—— 





Item of expenditure. 


Dec., | Dec., 








1914 | 1915 | 1916 
BOO Cat eee ae Nee TNE outs Me Uae ee 5.0 5.0} 26. 
Cloghingeyicien) 722) Mette. le ORE 1.0 4) -207 
PT GUS ITA hy se ss cle A CH Sie, td be 8 1.5 Ae 
BuelVandMaicit inc: tt eee eae Ue a | 1.0 160) 8. 
Furniture and Furnishings........... 4.0; 10.6) 27. 
Miscellaneousitics 6. AN tein ae: cee 3.0 C24 3: 

MMe cl are ae tg pn Sat eee 330 Oo s PLSs3 








Dec., 















































Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., May, |Sept., 

1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 
57.0; 87.0} 84.0] 97.0) 119.0] 78.0] 44.7] 53.1 
49.1) 105.3} 114.5] 168.7) 187.5] 158.5} 122.6} 92.1 
aa! 9.2) 14.2) 25.3) 34.9} 51.1] 59.0! 60.0 
24.1} 47.9} 45.6) 56.8} 71.9] 94.9] 81.6! 80.7 
50.6] 113.6} 125.1] 163.5} 192.7] 185.4] 147.7] 124.7 
40.5) 65.8] 73.2} 90.2! 101.4] 108.2] 108.8! 107.8 
42.4; 74.4) 77.3] 99.3} 116.5] 100.4] 80.4! 77.3 








** No chan'e. 


The Bureau’s index number of retail 
food prices for October 15 stood at prac- 
tically the same level as for the preceding 
month. The chief decreases during the 
month were in potatoes, 13 per cent; 
cabbage, 11 per cent; leg of lamb, 9 per 
cent; ham, 6 per cent; raisins, 6 
per cent. ‘The chief increases, were in 
strictly fresh eggs, 17 per cent; onions, 
14 per cent; oranges, 7 per cent; butter, 
5 per cent. ; 

The index number of cost of living in 
the United States issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board stood at 
164 for October, prices for July, 1914, 
the base period, being taken as 100. This 
was a decline of less than 1 per cent 


from the previous month. The index 
numbers for the different groups, also 
expressed as percentages of price levels 
in July, 1914, were as follows: Food, 
153; Shelter, 169; Clothing, 160; Fuel 
and Light, 179; Sundries, 180. 

The cost of living index number for 
Massachusetts for the month of Novem- 
ber was 159.2, expressed as a percentage 
of average retail prices in 1913. The 
group figures from which this combined 
number was obtatined were as follows: 
Food, 1387.2; Clothing, 187.6; Shelter, 
161.0; Fuel, ete., 180.5 Sundries, 180.0. 
The combined number shows a frac- 
tional decrease from the figure for Oc- 
tober. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE two legal decisions summarized below relate respectively to the pay- 
ment of wages and to workmen’s compensation in Quebec. 


For the payment of wages a verbal promise is binding in Quebec 


A firm which had a contract for cutting 
a quantity of timber in the province of 
Quebec let out the cutting at one of their 
lumber camps to a sub-contractor. The 
sub-contractor being a poor man at first 


did the cooking for the camp as well 
as the supervision of the work. On one 
of the chief contractors insisting that he 
engage a cook and devote his whole time 
to the work of supervision, he employed 
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the wife of one of the men as cook. These 
cirecumstunces caused the men in the 
camp to fear that the sub-contractor 
might not be able to pay their wages. 
The chief contractor intervened and 
promised to pay them in order to make 
Sure that their work would continue. 
The firm of contractors carried out this 
eugagement and paid the wages of all: 
the men, but they refused to pay the 
cook because they said they had not 
agreed to do so. An action was brought 
against the contractors in the Superior 
Court of the District of Quebee, for 
recovery of the cook’s wages amounting 
to $238. The Court pronounced in favour 
of the cook, and the defendant contrac- 
tors appealed to the Court of King’s 
Bench. In the appeal Court the con- 
tractors based their plea on the ground 


that this case fell within the scope of 
Article 1235 of the Civil Code of Quebec 


which reads in part as follows: 


“In commercial matters in which the 
sum of money or value in question ex- 


ceeds fifty dollars no action or exception 
can be maintained against any party or 
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his representatives unless there is a writ- 
ing signed by the former in the following 
cases. (3). Upon any represen- 
tation or assurance in favour of a person 
to enable him to obtain credit money or 
goods thereupon.’’ 


It was held by the Court that Article 
1235 was one relating to special cases 
and as such ought to be internreted 
strictly; ‘‘in fact a verbal proof 1s per. 
mitted in all commercial matters, but 
Article 1235 declares it illegal in certain 
well defined cases.’’ While paragraph 
3 of this Article requires a signed docu- 
ment, to enable a person to obtain eredit, 
money, or goods, the Court could not 
arrive at the conclusion that in binding 
themselves to pay the wages of the men 
in this camp, the defendant contractors _ 
were doing anything for the purpose of 
obtaining credit, money or goods. It was 
declared that Article 1235 did not apply 
to this ease, but that it fell within the 
general rule. The judgment of the 
Superior Court was therefore sustained, 
and the appeal was dismissed. (Quebec 
—Gravel vs. Gagnon.) 


Employer not responsible for accident to woodcutter when felling a tree 


An experienced woodsman was em- 
ployed with three others to fell certain 
trees, which the owner indicated. One 
of the trees was dead and rotten. The 
man objected to felling this tree on ac- 
count of the danger to which he would 
be exposed, but he undertook the work. 
The tree fell suddenly and the woods- 
man was struck by the broken end, which 
caused two ribs to be broken, and serious 
injury to his shoulder. He was unable 
to work for 78 days and thereby lost 
the sum of $234, in addition to which 


he was obliged to spend $19 for medical 
assistance and care. He brought an 
ior Court of Quebec for re-imbursement | 
of these amounts. The trial judge 
awarded the plaintiff’s claim in full on 
the grounds that the employer knew the 
work of felling this tree was dangerous 
but he persisted in ordering the plain- 
tiff to go on with it; that the accident 
while not a wilful one, was one for which 
the defendant employer was liable be- 
cause it could have been prevented by 
proper care and diligence on his part; 


1580 


ihe fact that from the knowledge the 
plaintiff had the danger might have been 
avoided was no excuse for the defendant. 

The employer appealed in the Court 
action against his employer in the Super- 
of King’s Bench against this decision. 
It was held by this Court that the em- 
ployer was not in law responsible for this 
accident. The evidence did not show how 
it could have been prevented, and the 
employer was entitled to have the tree 
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eut. Notwithstanding the tendency of 
the Quebee courts to find someone re- 
sponsible for every accident, there are 
eases where no responsibility att.ches to 
anyone and this was considered to be 
such a case. For these reasons it was. 
held that there had been an error in 
the judgment of the Superior Court. 
The appeal was therefore maintained 
and the action dismissed with costs. 
- (Quebec—Marc-Aureli vs. Blanchard.) 
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